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HISTORY  OF  PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    AND    DESCRIPTIVE. 


11V     WILLIAM    T.  DA  VIS. 


Geographioal — Descriptive — New  Plymouth  Colony — Division 
into  Counties  in  1(585 — Organization  of  Plymouth  County — 
Original  Bounds — Changes  in  Boundary  Lines — Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Towns — Population — Valuation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  narrative  to  in- 
clude a  history  of  the  county  previous  to  its  incorpo- 
ration. That  is  fully  covered  by  the  histories  of  its 
various  towns.  The  narrative  will  be  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  county  proper,  its  boundaries, 
its  government,  its  courts,  its  property,  and  its  offi- 
cers, all  of  which  are  features  which  uo  history  of 
either  colony,  State,  or  town  has  ever  adequately 
presented. 

Plymouth  County  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  contains  within  its  twenty- 
six  towns  and  one  city  an  area  of  seven  hundred  aud 
twenty  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
seventy-seven  thousand.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  Norfolk  County,  on  the 
west  by  Bristol  County,  and  on  the  south  by  Bristol 
and  Barnstable  Counties.  Its  soil,  which  is  sandy  in 
some  sections,  is  in  others  well  adapted  to  cultivation, 
aud  about  twenty-four  hundred  small  farms  are  tilled 
within  its  borders.  Though  it  has  a  line  of  nearly 
thirty  miles  of  coast,  and  five  harbors, — Plymouth, 
Duxbury,  Scituate,  Hingham,  and  Hull, — its  seafaring 
population  is  small,  aud  its  six  hundred  industrial 
establishments  furnish  the  most  remunerative  occupa- 
tion to  its  people.  Its  territory  is  drained  chiefly  by 
the  North  River  eutering  Massachusetts  Bay  at  Marsh- 
field,  and  Taunton  River  emptyiug  into  Narragansett 
Bay.  Its  shiretown  is  Plymouth,  from  which  it  de- 
rives a  name  suggested  by  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  the  First,  on  the  return  to  Eugland,  in  1614, 
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of  John  Smith,  with  a  map  of  the  coast  which  he 
had  explored. 

By  the  province  charter,  bearing  date  Oct.  7, 1691, 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth,  the 
Province  of  Maine,  the  territory  of  Acadia,  and  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia,  were  created  a  single  province  called  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Sir  William  Phipps,  the 
royal  Governor,  arrived  in  Boston  with  the  charter 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1692,  and  on  the  16th  of  May 
proclamation  of  the  new  charter  was  made,  and  the 
government  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  then  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  the  limits  of  which 
were  defined  in  the  patent  issued  in  1629,  by  the 
president  and  Council  for  New  England,  to  William 
Bradford  aud  his  associates,  was  divided  in  16S5  into 
three  counties, — Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Barnstable. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  in  that  year,  it  was  ordered  by 
the  General  Court  held  at  Plymouth  "that  Plymouth, 
Duxbury,  Scituate,  Marshfield,  Bridgewater,  and  Mid- 
dleborough,  together  with  all  such  places  and  villages 
that  do  or  may  lie  between  the  said  towns  and  the 
patent  line  be  a  county.  Plymouth  the  county  town, 
and  said  county  called  the  County  of  Plymouth,  in 
which  county  shall  be  kept  two  county  courts  annually 
at  the  town  of  Plymouth,  one  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  March,  and  the  other  on  the  third  Tuesday  iii 
September."  It  was  also  ordered  "  that  Barnstable, 
Sandwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Eastham,  the  villages  of 
Sippican,  Suckonesset,  and  Monomoy  shall  be  a 
county,  Barnstable  the  county  town,  and  said  county 
shall  be  called  the  county  of  Barnstable,  in  which 
county  shall  be  kept  two  county  courts  annually  at 
the  county  town,  one  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April, 
and  the  other  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October."  It 
was  further  ordered  "that  Bristol,  Taunton,  Reho- 
both,  Dartmouth,  Swansey,  Little  Compton,  Freetown, 
Sowammet,  Pocasset,  Puokatcst,  and  all  such  places, 
towns,  and  villages  as  are  or  may  be  settled  on  said 
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lands  shall  be  a  county,  Bristol  the  county  town,  and 
the  said  county  shall  be  called  the  county  of  Bristol, 
in  which  county  shall  be  kept  two  county  courts  an- 
nually at  the  county  town,  one  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  May,  and  the  other  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
November." 

These  orders  were  not  preserved  in  manuscript, 
and  consequently  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
copies  of  the  New  Plymouth  records.  The  colony 
laws  were  revised  in  1636,  1658,  1671,  and  1685. 
The  printed  revision  of  1685  contains  the  orders 
concerning  the  establishment  of  counties,  the  origi- 
nals of  which,  with  a  large  amount  of  other  material 
belonging  to  the  archives  of  the  Old  Colony,  must 
have  been  lost  after  the  union  of  the  colonies  in  1692 
while  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Sprague,  the  last 
secretary  of  the  colony.  This  subject  is  treated  more 
fully  in  the  history  of  Plymouth,  contained  in  this 
volume,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Since  the 
incorporation  of  Plymouth  County  its  boundaries 
have  from  time  to  time  been  changed,  until  its  north- 
erly line,  which  originally  coincided  with  that  of  the 
colony  and  ran  straight  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
Providence  lliver,  has  lost  and  gained  territory,  and 
is  now  irregular  and  circuitous.  The  first  change  on 
this  line  was  made  Feb.  8,  1798,  when  a  part  of 
Stoughton  was  annexed  to  Bridgewater.  At  that 
date  the  General  Court  enacted  "  that  the  lands  com- 
prised within  the  following-described  line,  with  the 
inhabitants,  beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Widow  Relief  Leach's  laud,  in  Stoughton,  on  the 
west  line  of  the  school-lot;  thence  running  north  on 
said  line  to  land  of  Caleb  Howard;  thence  easterly, 
in  the  range  of  Howard's  land  and  Nathaniel  Little- 
field  ;  thence  westerly,  in  the  range  of  Nathaniel 
Littlefield  and  Nathaniel  Littleficld,  Jr.,  to  the  road 
from  Bridgewater  to  Boston  ;  thence  south  by  said 
road  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Win.  Curtis'  land  ; 
thence  easterly  and  southeasterly,  in  the  range  of 
Curtis'  and  Nathaniel  Littlefield's  land,  to  Widow 
Leach's  land  ;  thence  northeasterly,  in  the  range  of 
Leach  and  Curtis,  to  the  Randolph  line ;  thence 
southerly,  on  said  line,  to  land  of  Gideon  Howard ; 
thence  southwesterly,  in  the  range  of  said  Howard 
and  Leach,  to  Oliver  Howard's ;  and  thence  in  the 
range  of  said  Howard  and  Leach  to  the  first  bounds, 
be  set  off  from  Stoughton  to  the  North  Parish  of 
Bridgewater." 

The  next  change  in  the  northerly  Hue  took  place 
in  1803,  when  Hingham  and  Hull  were  set  off  from 
Suffolk  to  Plymouth  County.  The  towu  of  Hing- 
ham, within  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
originally  included  Nantasket,  or  Hull,  and  Cohasset. 


and  was  incorporated  Sept.  2,  1635.     On  the  10th  of 
May,  1643,  Suffolk  County  was  incorporated   by  the 
General    Court  of  Massachusetts,   including    Boston, 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Dedham,  Braintree,  Weymouth, 
Hingham,  and  Nantasket,  or  Hull.      On   the  29th  of 
May,  1644,  Hull  was  incorporated,  and  remained  with 
Hingham  a  part  of  Suffolk   County  until  1803.     On 
the   26th  of  March,  1793,  Norfolk  County  was  in- 
corporated,   and   the    act   of   incorporation    provided 
that   it  should   include   all   the   original   territory   of 
Suffolk  County  except  Boston  and  Chelsea.    Cohasset 
had   been    set   off  from    Hingham    and    incorporated 
April  26, 1770,  and  having  remained  with  her  mother 
town  in  Suffolk  County,  passed,  of  course,  with  Hing- 
ham and  Hull  under  the  incorporation  of  Norfolk,  in 
1793,  into  that  county.     But  for  some  reason,  prob- 
ably because  the  inhabitants  of  Hingham  and  Hull 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  arrangement,  a  supple- 
mentary act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  June 
20,  1793,  excepting  these  towns  from  the  operation 
of  the  act.     Thus  Hingham  and  Hull  remained  with 
Suffolk  County,  while  Cohasset  adapted  herself  to  the 
new  condition   of  things,  and  has  always,  up  to  this 
time,  continued  a  part  of  Norfolk  County.     On  the 
18th  of  June,  1803,  Hingham  and  Hull,  agreeably 
to  the  wishes  of  their  people,  were  set  off  from  Suf- 
folk to  Plymouth,  where  they  still  remain.     The  last 
change  in  this  line  was  made  in  1823.     On  the  14th 
of  June,  in  that  year,  Amasa  Bailey  and  Caleb  Bailey, 
with    their  lands,  amounting  to  about   ninety  acres, 
were  set  off  from  Scituate,  in   Plymouth   County,  to 
Cohasset,  in  Norfolk  County.   On  the  20th  of  March, 
1840,    the    boundary-line   between    the    two  towns, 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  this  change,  was  estab- 
lished as    "  beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Bailey  farm  as  it  adjoins  Conchasset,  on  Gulf  River; 
thence  north  87  k  E.  10  rods  ;  thence  north  71  E.  24 
rods  to  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway, 
near    the    southeast    corner    of   house    of  Henry    J. 
Turner;   and  from  said  point  across  the  road  and  over 
the  land  of  the  Bailey  farm  N.  61  E.  to  the  end  of 
the  fences  on   the  edge  of  the  marsh   between  the 
field  and  pasture ;  and  then  by  a  ditch  N.  44  E.  to 
the  centre  of  Bailey's  Creek  ;  and  then  by  said  creek 
to  Conchasset,  on  Gulf  River.     All  between  the  line 
above  and  the  Conchasset  River,  in  Cohasset,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  Bailey  farm  south  and  east  of  the 
line  in  Scituate." 

The  only  other  change  in  the  boundary-lines  of  the 
county  since  its  incorporation  is  that  connected  with 
Sippican,  which  was  originally  iucluded  in  Barnstable 
County.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1680,  "  upon  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sippican,  alias  Roches- 
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ter,  to  be  a  township  and  have  the  privileges  of  a 
town,  the  court  yield  their  desires  in  that  respect,"  and 
the  town  of  Rochester  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
Barnstable  County. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  court  there  was  a 
small  piece  of  land  lying  between  Plymouth  aud 
Barnstable  Counties,  which,  in  the  division  of  the 
colouy  into  counties,  had  been  assigned  to  neither 
county.  With  regard  to  this  land  the  following  entry 
appears  in  the  record  under  date  of  Oct.  29,  1706  : 
"  Upon  reading  a  petition  of  Barnabas  Lothrop,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Lothrop 
aud  John  Thomson,  gentlemen,  deceased,  setting  forth 
that  they  formerly  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of  Wil- 
liam Wetispaquiu,  Assemeta,  and  other  Indians,  with 
the  approbation  and  allowance  of  the  then  General 
Court  of  New  Plymouth,  lying  within  that  colony, 
between  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and 
Barnstable,  adjoining  and  partly  bounded  upon  the 
lands  of  Rochester,  praying  that  the  said  tract  of 
land  may  be  put  within  the  Constablerick  of  Rochester 
and  within  the  county  of  Barnstable,  aud  their  deed 
of  grant  being  shone  forth,  the  wishes  of  the  peti- 
tioners was  granted."  On  the  19th  of  November, 
1707,  the  following  order  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  the  petition  of  the  town  of 
Rochester,  praying  to  be  annexed  to  Plymouth 
County,  viz.,  "  That  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be 
granted,  the  rates  already  assessed  on  them  in  the 
County  of  Barnstable  to  be  paid  there,  and  for  the 
future  that  they  be  annexed  to  the  county  of  Plym- 
outh, any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." This  order,  transferring  Rochester 
from  Barnstable  County  to  Plymouth  County,  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  above  enumerated,  the 
following  have  been  incorporated  in  the  order  of  their 
dates  : 

Bridgewater,  Duxbury  plantation,  incorporated 
June  3,  1C5G. 

Abingtou,  set  oif  from  Bridgewater,  incorporated 
June  10,  1712. 

Plympton,  set  off  from  Plymouth,  incorporated 
Juue  4,  1707. 

Pembroke,  set  off  from  Duxbury,  incorporated 
March  21,  1711. 

Kingston,  set  off  from  Plymouth,  incorporated 
June  16,  1726. 

Hanover,  set  off  from  Scituate,  incorporated  June 
14,  1727. 

Halifax,  set  off  from  Plympton,  Middleboro',  and 
Pembroke,  incorporated  July  4,  1734. 

Wareham  (Agawam),  incorporated  July  10,  1739. 


Carver,  set  off  from  Plympton,  incorporated  June 
9,  1790. 

Hanson,  set  off  from  Pembroke,  incorporated  Feb. 
22,  1820. 

Brockton  (North  Bridgewater),  set  off  from  Bridge- 
water,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  June  15,  1821  ; 
name  changed  to  Brockton  March  28,  1874 ;  incor- 
porated as  a  city  April  9,  1881. 

West  Bridgewater,  set  off  from  Bridgewater,  in- 
corporated Feb.  16,  1822. 

East  Bridgewater,  set  off  from  Bridgewater,  in- 
corporated June  14,  1823. 

Mariou,  set  off  from  Rochester,  incorporated  May 
14,  1852. 

Lakeville,  set  off  from  Middleboro*,  incorporated 
May  13,  1853. 

Mattapoisett,  set  off  from  Rochester,  incorporated 
May  20,  1857. 

Rockland,  set  off  from  Abington,  incorporated 
March  9,  1874. 

South  Abington,  set  off  from  Abington  and  East 
Bridgewater,  incorporated  March  4,  1S75. 

Accordiug  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  population 
and  valuation  of  the  towns  in  the  county  were  as 
follows : 

Population.  Valuation. 

Abington 3,697  $1,657,879.00 

Bridgewater...... 3,620  2,620,298.00 

Brockton 13,60.8  5,5911,721.00 

Carvor 1,039  597,290.00 

Duxbury 2,196  1,310,538.00 

East  Bridgewater 2,710  1,367,826  00 

Halifax 542  291,943.00 

Hunover 1,897  9*5,025.00 

Hanson 1,309  572,791.00 

Hillglnun 4,485  3,590,222.00 

Hull 3S3  617,251.00 

Kingston 1,524  1,748,679.00 

Lakeville 1,008  572,735.00 

Marion 958  4S9.064.00 

Marshtield 1,781  978,188.00 

Mattapoisett 1,365  1,260,002.00 

Middleboro' 5,237  2,556,523.00 

Pembroke 1,105  714,419.00 

Plymouth 7,093  4,505,865.00 

Plympton 694  310,817.110 

Rochester 1,043  493,931.00 

lluckland 4,553  2,030,697.00 

Scituate 2,466  1,461,254.00 

South  Scituate 1,820  1,393,904.00 

South  Abington 3,024  1,129,694.00 

Wareliuui 2,896  1.121,248.00 

West  Bridgewater 1,665  923,115.00 

74,018         $40,991,609.00 

These  valuations  include  alone  the  taxable  property 
on  the  assessors'  books,  aud  are  exclusive  not  only  of 
untaxable  property,  but  of  manufacturing  shares,  and 
of  shares  in  National  banks  owned  outside  of  the 
towns  in  which  the  banks  are  located.  The  boun- 
daries of  many  of  these  towns  have  been  changed 
since  their  incorporation.  Abington  has  lost  Rock- 
land and  South  Abington  ;  Bridgewater  has  lost  East 
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and  West  Bridgewater,  Abington,  and  Brockton,  and 
a  part  of  Halifax  ;  Duxbury  has  lost  Pembroke,  and 
a  small  part  of  Kingston  ;  East  Bridgewater  has  lost 
a  small  part  of  South  Abington  and  of  Brockton ; 
Hingham  has  lost  Hull  and  Cohasset ;  Pembroke  has 
lost  Hanson  and  a  part  of  Halifax ;  Plymouth  has 
lost  Kingston,  Plympton,  and  Carver,  a  part  of 
Wareham,  and  a  part  of  Halifax;  Middleboro'  has 
lost  Lakeville,  and  a  part  of  Halifax  ;  Plympton  has 
lost  Carver,  and  a  part  of  Halifax  ;  Rochester  has 
lost  Mattapoisett  and  Marion  ;  Scituate  has  lost  South 
Scituate  and  Hanover,  a  small  part  of  Cohasset,  and 
a  part  of  Marshfield. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  COURTS  AND  BAR. 


BV    WILLIAM    T.    DAVIS. 


After  the  incorporation  of  the  county  the  first  act 
of  the  General  Court  relating  to  couuty  affairs  was 
passed  in  1685,  which  provided  "  that  there  be  in  the 
Colony  three  counties,  and  that  in  each  county  there 
shall  be  kept  annually  two  county  courts,  which 
courts  shall  be  kept  by  the  magistrates  living  in  the 
several  counties,  or  by  any  other  magistrate  that  can 
attend  the  same,  or  by  such  as  the  General  Court 
shall  appoint  from  time  to  time,  and  to  make  a  Court 
there  shall  be  present  not  less  than  three  magistrates 
or  Associates,  and  in  no  case  shall  judgment  be  given 
without  there  be  two  consenting,  or  the  major  part, 
if  more  than  four  judges;  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  or  Deputy  Governor,  the  eldest  magistrate 
shall  be  President  of  the  Court ;  which  Court  shall 
have,  and  hereby  have,  power  to  order  the  choice  of 
Juries  of  Grand  Inquest  and  trials  in  their  several 
counties,  and  to  constitute  clerks  and  other  needful 
officers  ;  the  County  Treasurer  to  be  appointed  and 
allowed  by  said  Court  annually."  It  was  also  pro- 
vided "  that  each  County  Court  shall  have,  and  hereby 
have,  power  to  hear,  try,  and  determine,  according  to 
law,  all  matters,  actions,  causes,  and  complaints, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  any  case  not  extending 
to  life,  limb,  or  banishment,  or  matter  of  divorce  ; 
that  all  deeds,  bargains,  mortgages  for  houses,  rents, 
lands  not  already  recorded  in  the  public  records,  or 
that  shall  not  be  recorded  before  the  first  County 
Court  of  each  county,  shall  or  may  be  recorded  in  the 
county  where  they  lie  by  the  County  Recorder;  which 
shall  from  and  after  the  first  County  Court  that  sits 


in  said  County  be  accounted  legal  and  sufficient  record 
for  the  same,  it  having  been  acknowledged  or  duly 
proved  before  the  recording;  that  such  County  Court 
shall  have,  and  hereby  have,  power  to  settle  and  dis- 
pose according  to  law  the  estate  of  any  person  that 
dies  intestate  within  the  county,  and  to  grant  letters 
of  administration  and  make  the  probate  of  wills."  It 
was  further  ordered  "  that  County  Courts  have  power 
to  make  effectual  orders  about  county  prisons,  high- 
ways, and  bridges,  and  when  there  is  occasion,  order 
rates  to  be  made  in  the  several  towns  and  places  of 
the  county  for  defraying  county  charges ;  the  raters 
of  each  town  to  rate  the  inhabitants  or  persons  under 
their  const  abler  ick  according  to  the  proportion  ordered 
by  the  County  Court,  and  the  Constable  to  gather 
such  rates,  and  be  accountable  for  the  same  to  the 
County  Treasurer;  that  the  Town  Clerk  in  each  town 
annually  return  the  names  of  such  persons  to  the 
County  Court  as  by  the  several  towns  are  chosen  to 
serve  as  constable,  jurymen,  surveyors  of  highways; 
that  they  may  take  their  oaths  and  be  established  in 
their  respective  places,  and  the  Selectmen  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  election  on  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  fine  for  each  neglect ;  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  shall  be  the  Recorder  of  the  County,  who  shall 
record  deeds  and  evidences  for  lauds  lying  within  the 
County,  who  shall  be  under  oath  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  lib  place;  said  Clerk  in  open  Court  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  aud  in  the  name  or 
order  of  Court  to  grant  summons,  attachments,  war- 
rants, and  to  sign  and  give  out  executions  for  any 
judgment  obtained  in  any  of  the  Couuty  Courts, 
which  shall  not  be  till  twelve  hours  after  judgment, 
unless  in  any  particular  case  the  law  hath  otherwise 
provided  ;  not  then  if  the  Court,  on  any  special  cause, 
shall  respite  the  same ;  that  there  be  a  County  Mar- 
shall, who  shull  always  attend  said  Courts,  who  are 
empowered  to  serve  all  warrants,  attachments,  or  sum- 
mons that  are  directed  to  them,  and  to  levy  execu- 
tions, who  may  require  aid  in  the  execution  of  their 
office,  which  shall  be  yielded  on  the  same  penalty, 
that  is,  for  auy  to  refuse  to  assist  a  constable."  It 
was  further  provided  "  that  in  all  criminal  cases  or 
misdemeanors,  besides  their  fines  or  punishments, 
persons  convict  shall  pay  cost  and  needful  charges  of 
prosecution." 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
above  enactment  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  recorder 
was  also  register  of  deeds  and  register  of  probate, 
while  the  court  itself  not  only  had  cognizance  of  cer- 
tain matters  both  civil  and  criminal,  but  acted  also  as 
a  Probate  Court  and  as  county  commissioners.  The 
magistrates  first  appointed,  in  1G85,  were  Nathaniel 
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Thomas,  John  Cushiujr,  and  Ephraim  Morton,  and 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  clerk.  In  the  same  year 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Geoeral  Court  that  the  county 
have  the  use  of  the  lower  rooms  in  the  country  house 
for  the  courts,  and  the  use  of  the  country's  prison. 
The  country  house,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  govern- 
ment house,  and  stood  where  the  Plymouth  town 
house  now  stands.  The  government  land  extended 
to  Summer  Street,  the  present  High  Street  not  hav- 
ing been  laid  out  until  more  -than  a  century  after- 
wards, and  the  country  prison  stood  on  the  land 
between  the  store  of  Everett  W.  Sherman,  on  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  Market  Streets,  and  the  house 
of  Peter  W.  Smith.  The  prison  land,  as  described 
in  the  records,  began  at  a  point  thirty-one  feet  east- 
erly of  the  corner  of  the  house  of  Richard  Cooper, 
now  occupied  by  James  Cos,  on  Summer  Street,  and 
nineteen  feet  westerly  of  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  jail-house,  and  extended  from  that  point  north 
eleven  degrees  west  a  little  over  fifty  feet;  thence 
northeasterly  sixty-six  feet,  and  thence  south  twenty 
and  one-half  degrees  east  to  a  point  on  Summer 
Street  eighty  feet  from  the  point  of  starting.  Id 
1778,  after  a  new  jail  had  been  built  in  Court  Square 
on  land  bought  by  the  county  in  1773  of  the  First 
Precinct,  the  old  buildings  and  the  land  on  which 
they  stood  were  sold.  The  land  bought  in  Court 
Square  began  at  a  point  ninety  feet  easterly  of  the 
westerly  boundary  of  the  present  House  of  Correction 
yard,  and  extended  to  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  the 
present  court-house,  about  fifteen  feet  west  of  the 
stone  curbing  across  the  inclosure.  On  this  land  the 
new  jail  and  jail-house  were  built.  After  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  in  1692,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
government  of  the  Old  Colony,  the  old  country  house 
in  Town  Square  became  the  county  house,  and  was 
occupied  as  a  court-house  until  1749,  when  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  building  now  owned  by  the  town 
and  occupied  as  a  town  house  was  erected.  Towards 
the  erection  of  this  building,  in  1749,  the  town  con- 
tributed one  thousand  pounds  of  old  tenor  money,  on 
the  condition,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  county, 
that  it  might  be  used  for  town  purposes.  It  was 
designed  by  Peter  Oliver,  of  Middleboro',  then  a 
judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
originally  had  its  door  on  the  easterly  end,  which  was 
changed  to  its  present  position  a  little  before  the 
Revolution,  to  make  room  for  a  market-house.  In 
1819  the  couuty  bought  of  the  town  forty  feet  addi- 
tional on  the  west  of  their  Court  Square  land,  and 
built  the  stone  jail  now  standing,  at  a  cost  of  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  present  keep- 
er's house,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars. 


In  1820,  after  the  old  jail  had  been  removed,  as  well 
as  the  old  keeper's  house,  the  county  built  the  present 
court-house,  having  enlarged  their  lot  on  the  east  by 
the  purchase  from  the  town,  in  1785,  of  fifteen  feet, 
extending  as  far  as  the  curbing  above  referred  to. 
The  cost  of  the  court-house  was  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1839  the  county  bought  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Fuller  Ministerial  Fund  fifty  feet  more  of  land  uu 
the  westerly  end  of  their  lot,  and  in  1852  built  the 
present  House  of  Correction  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  1857  the  court-house  was  altered 
and  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1821,  after  the  new  court-house  was  erected, 
the  old  court-house  in  Town  Square  was  sold  to  the 
town  of  Plymouth  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
since  been  used  as  a  town  house.  During  the  present 
year,  under  authority  received  from  the  Legislature, 
the  county  commissioners  are  enlarging  and  remodel- 
ing the  House  of  Correction,  at  a  probable  cost  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

After  the  union  of  the  colonies,  in  lb'92,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  court  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  of  which  Plymouth  County  had  become 
a  part,  was  to  provide  that  the  names  and  boundaries 
of  all  the  counties  should  continue  as  they  had  been 
previous  to  the  union.  In  the  same  year  it  was  pro- 
vided by  law  "  that  on  or  before  the  last  Tuesday  of 
July  next  there  be  a  geueral  sessions  of  the  peace 
held  and  kept  in  each  respective  county  within  this 
province  by  the  justices  of  the  same  county,  or  three 
of  them  at  the  least  (the  first  justice  of  the  quorum 
then  present  to  preside),  who  are  hereby  empowered  to 
hear  and  determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conser- 
vation of  the  peace  and  whatever  is  by  them  cogniza- 
ble according  to  law,  and  to  graut  licenses  to  such 
persons  within  the  same  county,  beiug  first  approved 
of  by  the  selectmen  of  each  town  where  such  persons 
dwell,  whom  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  employed  as  inn- 
holders  or  retailers  of  wines  or  strong  liquors,  and  that 
a  sessions  of  the  peace  be  successively  held  and  kept 
as  aforesaid  within  the  several  counties  at  the  same 
times  and  places  as  the  county  courts  or  inferior  courts 
of  common  pleas  are  hereinafter  appointed  to  be  kept." 

And  it  was  further  enacted  "  that  the  county  courts 
or  inferior  courts  of  Common  Pleas  be  held  and  kept 
in  each  respective  county  by  the  justices  of  the  same 
county  or  three  of  them  at  the  least  (the  first  justice  of 
the  quorum  then  present  to  preside),  at  the  same  times 
and  places  they  have  been  formerly  kept  according  to 
law  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all  civil  actions 
arising  or  happeniug  within  the  same,  triable  at  the 
common  law  according  to  former  usage;  the  justices 
for  holding  and  keeping  of  the  said  court  within  the 
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county  of  Suffolk  to  be  particularly  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  and  that  all  writs  or  attach- 
ments shall  issue  out  of  the  clerks  office  of  the  said 
several  courts,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  such  court,  di- 
rected unto  the  sheriff  of  the  couuty,  his  uuder  sheriff 
or  deputy.  The  jurors  to  serve  at  said  courts  to  be 
choseu  according  to  former  custom  by  aud  of  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants  qualified  as  is  directed 
in  their  unijestie3  royal  charter." 

This  act  was  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council  on 
the  ground  that  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
couuty  of  Suffolk  and  the  other  counties.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  1092,  it  was  enacted  "  that  there 
shall  be  held  and  kept  in  each  respective  county 
within  this  province  yearly,  at  the  times  and  places 
hereafter  named  and  expressed,  four  courts  or  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  by  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
same  county,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
the  peace  and  punishment  of  offenders  and  whatso- 
ever is  by  them  cognisable  according  to  law,  and  that 
at  the  said  times  there  shall  be  held  and  kept  in  each 
respective  county  an  inferior  court  of  Common  Pleas 
by  four  of  the  justices  of  and  residing  within  the  same 
county  respectively,  to  be  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned thereto,  aud  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum  for 
the  hearing  and  determining  of  all  civil  actions  arising 
or  happening  within  the  same." 

This  act  was  also  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council 
iu  consequence  of  certain  provisions  not  quoted  above 
concerning  the  right  of  appeal.  On  the  ll)th.  of  June, 
1097,  another  act  was  passed  providing  among  other 
things  for  a  county  court  called  the  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace.  This  act  was  disallowed  also  by  the 
Privy  Council  because  it  provided  for  a  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases,  when,  according  to  an  act  of  Parliament, 
"  all  causes  relating  to  the  breach  of  the  Acts  of  Trade 
may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  officer  or  informer,  be 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  aud  because  the 
method  of  trial  in  such  Courts  of  Admiralty  was  not 
by  juries."  On  the  26th  of  June,  1699,  it  was  en- 
acted "  that  there  shall  be  held  and  kept  in  each 
respective  county  within  this  province  yearly,  and  in 
every  year  at  the  times  and  places  in  this  act  here- 
after mentioned  and  expressed,  a  Court  of  Geueral 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  same  county,  or  so  many  of  them  as  are  or  shall 
be  limited  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  who  are 
hereby  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  punish- 
ment of  offenders,  and  whatsoever  is  by  them  cognis- 
able  according  to   law    and    to   give  judgment   and 


award  execution  thereon."  The  same  act  provided 
that  in  convenient  time,  before  the  sitting  of  said 
court,  the  clerk  shall  issue  warrants  directed  to  the 
constables  of  the  several  towns  within  the  county,  re- 
quiring them  to  assemble  the  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  their  town  to  choose  as  many  men  as 
the  warrant  shall  direct  to  serve  as  jurors.  Ou  the 
same  day  another  act  was  passed  providing  that  in  each 
county  at  specified  times  and  places  an  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  by.  four  substantial  persons  to  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  as  justices  shall  be  held, 
which  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions  within 
said  county,  and  providing  also  for  the  choice  of 
jurors  in  the  same  manner  as  that  specified  in  the  act 
relating  to  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

Either  by  the  general  act  or  by  special  acts  a  great 
variety  of  duties  was  imposed  on  the  general  sessions 
of  the  peace.  Besides  its  criminal  jurisdiction  it 
granted  licenses  to  innholders  and  retailers  of  liquor, 
it  heard  and  determined  complaints  by  the  Indians, 
it  provided  at  one  time  destitute  towns  with  miuisters, 
it  determined  the  amount  of  county  taxes  and  ap- 
portioned the  same  among  the  towns,  it  had  charge  of 
county  property  and  expended  its  money,  it  laid  out 
highways,  it  assorted  and  counted  the  votes  for  county 
treasurer  and  audited  his  accounts,  it  appointed 
masters  of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  made  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  same,  it  ordered  the  erec- 
tion and  repair  of  prisons  and  other  county  buildings, 
and  had  the  general  care  of  county  affairs  and  its 
jrovernment. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessious  of  the  Peace  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  until  June  19,  1S07, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  consist  of  one  chief 
or  first  justice,  and  a  specified  number  of  associate 
justices  for  the  several  counties,  all  to  be  designated 
by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Council. 
These  justices  were  to  be  commissioned  and  to  act  as 
the  Geueral  Court  of  Sessions  in  the  place  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  as  heretofore.  Ou 
the  19th  of  June,  1809,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  were  transferred  to  the 
Courtof  Common  Pleas.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1811, 
it  was  enacted  "  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September  next  an  act  made  and  passed  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  June,  1809,  entitled  '  an  act  to  transfer 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relative 
to  the  Courts  of  Sessions  which  were  in  force  at  the 
time  the  act  was  in  force,  which  is  hereby  repealed, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revived  from  and  after 
the  said  first  day  of  September  next." 
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On  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  last  above-mentioned  act,  passed  June  25,  1811, 
be  repealed,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Nantucket,  and  Dukes  County,  and  that 
all  petitions,  recognizances,  warrants,  orders,  certifi- 
cates, reports,  and  processes  made  to,  taken  for,  or 
continued  or  returnable  to  the  Courts  of  Sessions  in 
the  several  counties,  except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re- 
turnable to  and  proceeded  in  and  determined  by  the 
respective  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas ;  that 
from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June  next  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  shall  have,  exercise,  and 
perform  all  powers,  authorities,  and  duties  which  the 
respective  Courts  of  Sessions  have  before  the  passage 
of  this  act  exercised  and  performed,  except  in  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Nantucket,  and  Dukes  County 
as  aforesaid.  It  was  further  enacted  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  two  persons  in  each  county,  who 
shall  be  session  justices  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  their  respective  counties,  and  sit  with 
the  justices  of  said  Circuit  Court  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  their  county,  and  of  all  matters 
within  said  county  of  which  the  Courts  of  Sessions 
had  cognizance. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  a  court 
established  June  21,  1811.  The  act  passed  at  that 
date  provided  that  the  commonwealth,  except  Dukes 
County  aud  the  county  of  Nantucket,  be  divided  iuto 
six  circuits,  as  follows  :  The  Middle  Circuit,  made  up 
of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Middlesex  ;  the 
Western  Circuit,  made  up  of  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Hampshire, and  Berkshire;  the  Southern  Circuit, made 
up  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and 
Barnstable ;  the  Eastern  Circuit,  made  up  of  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Oxford  ;  the  second 
Eastern  Circuit,  made  up  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Kennebeck,  and  Somerset ;  and  the  third  Eastern 
Circuit,  made  up  of  the  counties  of  Hancock  and 
Washington.  It  further  provided  that  there  shall  be 
held  in  the  several  counties,  at  the  times  and  places 
now  appointed  for  holding  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  a  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  consist 
of  one  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices.  To 
these  were  added,  as  has  been  stated  above,  two  ses- 
sious  justices  from  each  county  to  sit  with  the  court 
in  their  county.  The  management  of  county  affairs 
wits  in  the  hands  of  this  court  from  1814  until  1819, 
duriug  which  time  Thomas  B.  Adama  was  chief  jus- 
tice, Jairus  Ware  and  Nahum  Mitchell  were  associate 
justices,  and  Elisha  Ruggles  and  John  Thomas  ses- 
sions justices,  for  Plymouth  County.  On  the  20th 
of  February,  1819,  it  was  enacted  "that  from  and 


after  the  first  day  of  June  next  an  '  act  to  transfer 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,'  passed  on  the  28th 
day  of  February,  1814,  be  hereby  repealed."  It  was 
further  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
June  next  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  the  several  coun- 
ties shall  be  held  by  one  chief  justice  and  two  asso- 
ciate justices,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  who 
shall  have  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  aud 
be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  which  are  now  vested  in 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  relative  to  the 
erection  and  repair  of  jails  and  other  county  buildings, 
the  allowance  and  settlement  of  county  accounts,  the 
estimate,  apportionment,  and  issuing  warrants  for  as- 
sessing county  taxes,  granting  licenses,  laying  out, 
altering,  and  discontinuing  highways,  and  appointing 
committees,  and  ordering  juries  for  that  purpose. 

The  management  of  county  affairs  remained  iu  the 
hands  of  this  court  until  March  4,  1826,  when  that 
part  of  their  duties  relating  to  highways  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  board  of  officers  called  "  commission- 
ers of  highways,"  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  their  chairman  appointed  by  him 
also.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1828,  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  county 
commissioners  for  three  years,  one  of  whom  should  be 
chosen  chairman  by  the  board  and  two  special  commis- 
sioners, and  the  acts  providing  for  a  Court  of  Sessious 
and  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Highways  was  re- 
pealed. On  the  8th  of  April,  1835,  it  was  provided  by 
law  that  the  three  commissioners  and  two  special  com- 
missioners should  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  mouth 
of  April,  and  that,  in  case  of  a  failure  to  elect,  meetings 
should  be  held  until  the  board  was  tilled.  On  the  17th 
of  March,  1841,  it  was  further  provided  by  law  that, 
in  case  of  a  failure  to  choose,  report  should  be  made  to 
the  Governor,  and  that  he  should  fill  the  vacancies. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  acts  were  passed 
when  a  majority  of  votes  were  required  to  elect,  and 
that  in  consequence  failures  to  elect  were  frequent. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1854,  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  a  division  by  lot  of  the  board  into  three 
classes,  one  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two, 
and  one  for  three,  and  for  the  election  of  one  commis- 
sioner yearly  at  the  annual  November  election,  and  of 
two  special  commissioners  every  three  years,  beginning 
with  1856.  It  was  also  provided  that  a  plurality  of 
votes  should  elect. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  county  officers,  as  com- 
plete as  available  accurate  data  will  permit : 

Marthul—  William  Bossett,  1686. 

Sheriff,.— John    Bradford,   1692;    James   Warren,  169'J;    Seth 
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Arnold,  1700;  Nathaniel  Warren,  1701;  Itaao  Lothrop, 
17dil;  Thomas  Barker,  1721;  John  Holmes,  1731 ;  James 
Waneo.Sr.,  1733;  James  Warren,  Jr.,  1762;  George  Part- 
ridge, 1779;  Albert  Smith,  1812;  George  Partridge,  1813; 
Nathan  May  ward,  1S14;  Branch  Harlow,  1845;  William 
Thomas,  1852;  Branch  Harlow,  1354;  Daniel  Phillips, 
1855;  John  Perkins,  1856;  Daniel  Phillips,  1857;  James 
Bates,  I860;   Alpheus  K.  Harmon,  1875. 

Beoiatera  of  Probate. —  Nathaniel  Thomas,  Sr.t  1686;  Samuel 
Sprague,  1693;  Nuthjniel  Thomas,  Jr.,  17U2;  Josiah  Cot- 
ton, 1729;  Edward  Winslow,  1756;  Isaac  Lothrop,  1776; 
Biza  Hay  ward,  1810;  Jacob  H.  Loud,  1831;  Moses  Bates, 
1352;  Joseph  S.  Beal,  1853;  Samuel  H.  Doteo,  1357; 
Daniel  E.  Damon,  1859;   Edward  E.  Hobart,  1884. 

Judya  of  Prolate.  —  William  Bradford,  1693;  Nathaniel 
Thomas,  Sr.,  1702;  Isaac  Winslow,  1713;  John  Cushing, 
1738;  William  Sever,  1775  ;  Joseph  Cushing,  1778;  Joshua 
Thomas,  1793;  Wilkes  Wood,  1822;  Aaron  Hobart,  1844; 
William  H.  Wood,  1858;  Jesse  E.  Keith,  1884. 

Clerk*  of  the  Court*. — Nathaniel  Thomas,  1686;  Samuel 
Sprague,  1692;  Thomas  Little,  1702;  William  Little,  1714; 
Josiah  Cotton,  1713;  John  Winslow,  1715;  Edward  Win- 
slow,  1762;  John  Cotton,  1775;  Josiah  Cotton,  1781  ;  Her- 
cules Cushman,  1795  ;  John  B.  Thomas,  1811;  William  U. 
Whitman,  1851. 

County  Treasurer*. — Samuel  Sprague,  1693 ;  Josiah  Cotton, 
1713;  John  Cotton,  1756;  Hossiter  Cotton,  17S9;  William 
11.  Sever,  1838;  John  Morissey,  1877. 

HegUtcra  of  Deed*. — Nathaniel  Thomas,  1635;  Samuel  Sprague, 
169.,;  Josiah  Cotton,  1713;  John  Cotton,  1756;  Rossiter 
Cotton,  1789;  Roland  E.  Cotton,  1337;  William  S.  Russell, 
1846  ;  Willium  S.  Danforth,  1363. 

County  CommimiionerH. — 1829-33,  Thomas  Weston,  of  Middle- 
boro';  Jarod  Whitman,  of  Bridgcwater;  John  Collamorc, 
of  Scituato ;  1834,  Bartholomew  Brown,  of  East  Bridge- 
water;  Jured  Whitman,  of  Bridgewater;  John  Collamore, 
of  Scituato;  1335-43,  Isaac  Alden,  of  Middlehoro';  John 
B.  Turner,  of  Scituute;  Thomas  Savery,  of  Wareham ; 
1844-46,  John  B.  Turner,  of  Scituate;  Thomas  Savery,  of 
Wareham;  Joshua  Smith,  of  Hanson;  1347-52,  Joshua 
Smith,  of  Hanson:  John  Ford,  of  Marshtield;  Ebenezer 
Pickens,  of  Middlehoro';  1853-54,  Ebenezer  Pickens,  of 
Middlehoro';  Isaac  Hersey,  of  Abington;  John  Ford,  of 
Marshneld ;  1355,  Ebenezer  Pickens,  of  Middlehoro'; 
Martin  Bryant,  of  Pembroke;  Isaac  Hersey,  of  Abington  ; 
1S5G,  Isaac  Hersey,  of  Abington;  Martin  Bryant,  of  Pem- 
broke; William  H.  Cooper,  of  North  Bridgewater;  1857, 
Martin  Bryant,  of  Pembroke  ;  William  H.  Cooper,  of  North 
Bridgewater;  James  Bates,  of  East  Bridgewater;  1S58, 
William  II.  Cooper,  of  North  Bridgewater;  Thomas  South- 
worth,  of  Carver;  James  Bates,  of  East  Bridgewater;  1859, 
James  Bates,  of  East  Bridgewater;  Thomas  Soulhworth, 
of  Carver;  Caleb  W.  Prouty,  of  Scituate;  1860,  Thomas 
South  worth,  of  Carver;  Caleb  W.  Prouty,  of  Scituate; 
Charles  II.  Paine,  of  Halifax;  1861,  Caleb  W.  Prouty,  of 
Scituate;  Charles  II.  Paine,  of  Halifax;  James  Ruggles,  of 
Rochester;  1862-63,  Charles  H.  Paine,  of  Halifax;  James 
lluggles.  of  Rochester;  William  P.  Corthell,  of  Abington; 
1864-72,  Charles  H.  Paine,  of  Halifax;  William  P.  Cor- 
thell, of  Abington  ;  Harrison  Staples,  of  Lakeville;  1373— 
76,  Charles  H.  Paine,  of  Halifax  ;  William  P.  Corthell,  of 
Abington;  Joseph  T.  Wood,  of  Middlehoro';  1877-81, 
Charles  H.  Paine,  of  Halifax;  Joseph  T.  Wood,  of  Middle- 
horo'; Jedcdiuh  Dwclley,  of  Hanover;  1382-84,  Charles 
H.  Paine,  of  Halifax;  Jedediah  Dwelley,  of  Hanover; 
Walter  11.  Faunee,  of  Kingston. 


The  county  commissioners  have  charge  of  all  the 
county  property,  the  court-house  and  jail,  and  House 
of  Correction,  and  provide  for  their  erection  and 
repair.  They  are  exempted  from  service  on  the 
jury  ;  are  required  to  examine  the  votes  for  county 
treasurer  and  register  of  deeds,  and  notify  them  of 
their  election ;  must  provide  fire-proof  offices  for 
county  officers ;  cause  county  maps  to  be  corrected 
from  time  to  time;  must  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
county  treasurer  and  pass  on  the  same ;  make  out 
annually  an  estimate  for  a  county  tax,  and  send  the 
same  to  the  secretary  of  state,  with  a  statement  of 
the  money  borrowed  by  the  county  ;  apportion  taxes 
among  the  towns  according  to  the  last  State  valua- 
tion ;  have  jurisdiction  of  the  laying  out  of  highways, 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  townways,  when  the 
selectmen  of  towns  refuse  to  lay  them  out  on  pe- 
tition ;  of  the  laying  out  of  railroads,  and  the  assess- 
ment of  damages  for  the  same;  and  of  the  crossiug 
of  ways  by  railroads,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  matters 
of  perhaps  less  importance. 

The  county  officers  at  the  present  time  are  Jesse  E. 
Keith,  of  Abington,  judge  of  prolate  ;  Edward  E. 
Hobart,  of  Bridgewater,  register  of  probate  and  in- 
solvency ;  Alpheus  K.  Harmon,  of  Plymouth,  sheriff ; 
William  H.  Whitman,  of  Plymouth,  clerk  of  the 
courts;  William  S.  Dauforth,  of  Plymouth,  register 
of  deeds;  John  Morissey,  of  Plymouth,  treasurer; 
Charles  H.  Paine,  of  Halifax,  Jedediah  Dwelley,  of 
Hanover,  Walter  H.  Faunee,  of  Kingston,  county 
commissioners  ;  Obed  Delano,  of  Marion,  Charles  W. 
S.  Seymour,  of  Hingham,  special  commissioners; 
Hosea  Kingman,  of  Bridgewater,  Charles  W.  Sum- 
ner, of  Brockton,  Arthur  Lord,  of  Plymouth,  com- 
missioners of  insolvency. 

The  sheriff,  register  of  deeds,  and  county  treasurer 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years  ; 
the  register  of  probate  and  insolvency  and  clerk  of 
the  courts  for  five  years  ;  commissioners  of  insolvency 
for  three  years;  county  commissioners,  ouc  annually 
and  each  for  three  years;  and  the  judge  of  probate  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council.  The  present  term  of  the 
sheriff  expires  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Jauuary, 
1887  ;  those  of  the  register  of  deeds  and  treasurer  in 
January,  1886  ;  those  of  the  register  of  probate  and 
insolvency  and  clerk  of  the  courts  in  January,  1887  ; 
that  of  the  commissioners  of  insolvency  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  Jauuary,  1887  ;  and  those  of  the  com- 
missioners as  follows :  Walter  H.  Faunee,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1885;  Jedediah  Dwelley,  in  January,  1880;  and 
Charles  H.  Paiue,  in  January,  1887. 

The  only  remaining  courts,  which  may  with  any 
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propriety  be  termed  county  courts,  are  the  District 
Courts.  The  first  of  these,  under  the  name  of  the 
First  District  Court  of  Plymouth,  was  established 
June  8,  1874,  and  under  its  establishing  act  was 
given  jurisdiction  in  Brockton,  Bridgewater,  and  West 
Bridgewater.  By  a  supplementary  act  passed  Feb. 
19,  1875,  East  Bridgewater  was  included  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Of  this  court  Jonas  R.  Perkins,  of 
Brockton,  is  the  justice,  and  it  holds  its  session  at 
Brockton.  Charles  W.  Sumner,  of  Brockton,  and 
Hosea  Kingman,  of  Bridgewater,  are  special  jus- 
tices, and  David  L.  Cowell  is  clerk.  The  Second 
District  Court  was  established  June  22,  1874,  and 
was  given  jurisdiction  in  Abington,  Rocklaud,  Hing- 
hani,  Hull,  Hanover,  South  Scituate,  and  Hanson. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  1879,  Scituate  was  added  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court.  Of  this  court  George  W. 
Kelley,  of  Rockland,  is  justice,  and  it  holds  its  ses- 
sions at  Abington  and  Hingham.  Zenas  Jenkins  and 
James  S.  Lewis  are  special  justices,  and  Otis  W. 
Soule  is  clerk.  The  Third  District  Court  was  estab- 
lished by  the  same  act,  aud  was  given  jurisdiction  iu 
Plymouth,  Kingston,  Plymptou,  Pembroke,  Duxbury, 
Marshfield,  and  Scituate.  On  the  22d  of  April, 
1879,  Scituate  was  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  court.  Of  this  court  Charles  G.  Davis,  of 
Plymouth,  is  the  justice,  and  it  holds  its  sessions  at 
Plymouth.  William  S.  Danforth,  of  Plymouth,  is 
the  special  justice,  and  Benjamin  A.  Hathaway,  of 
Plymouth,  clerk.  The  Fourth  District  Court  was 
established  by  the  same  act,  and  has  always  had 
jurisdiction  in  Middleboro',  Wareham,  Lakeville, 
Marion,  Mattapoisett,  and  Rochester.  Of  this  court 
Francis  M.  Vaughan,  of  Middleboro',  is  justice,  and 
it  holds  its  sessions  at  Middleboro'  and  Wareham. 
Lemuel  Le  Baron  Holmes  and  Andrew  L.  Tinkham 
are  special  justices,  and  William  L.  Chipman,  of 
Wareham,  clerk. 

These  District  Courts  have,  concurrently  with  the 
Superior  Court,  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  assault  and 
battery  (except  when  committed  in  the  commission 
of,  or  in  the  attempt  to  commit,  some  other  offense ; 
or  with  a  weapon  dangerous  to  life,  or  where  the  life 
of  the  person  assaulted  is  in  danger,  or  such  person 
is  maimed),  and  in  such  cases  may  punish  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  jail  or  House  of  Correction,  or  if  the 
defeudant  is  a  female  above  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  in  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars.  They  shall  also  concurrently,  as 
aforesaid,  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  punishable  by 
fine  or  forfeiture  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  or  House  of  Correction 


not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments. 
They  shall  also  have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  as  afore- 
said, of  larcenies,  of  offenses  of  obtaining  property  by 
any  false  pretense,  on  privy  or  false  token,  or  by  any 
game,  device,  sleight  of  hand,  pretended  fortuue-tell- 
ing,  trick,  or  other  means,  by  the  use  of  cards  or  other 
implements  or  instruments ;  and  of  offeuses  of  buy- 
ing, receiving,  or  aiding  in  the  concealment  of  stolen 
goods  or  other  property,  where  the  property  alleged 
to  be  stolen,  or  so  obtained,  bought,  received,  or  the 
concealment  of  which  is  so  aided,  is  not  alleged  to 
exceed  the  value  of  fifty  dollars;  and  in  such  cases 
may  punish  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  or  House  of 
Correction  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars.  They  have  also  con- 
current jurisdiction,  as  aforesaid,  of  all  nuisances  and 
complaints  for  defective  highways,  and  may  in  such 
cases  punish  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  in  the  jail  or  House  of  Correction 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments. 
And  they  may  in  their  discretion  decline  to  exercise 
final  jurisdiction  of  a  case  in  which  the  Superior 
Court  has  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Their  civil  juris- 
diction is  the  same  as  that  of  trial  justices,  for  a  full 
description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
155th  chapter  of  the  Public  Statutes.  Any  person 
aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  a  District  Court  has 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  within  the  limits  of 
this  narrative,  to  present  to  the  reader  with  any  de- 
gree of  justice,  all  who  have  been  conspicuously  con- 
nected with  either  the  bench  or  the  bar  of  the  courts 
of  the  county.  William  Bradford,  the  first  judge 
of  probate,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Plymouth  Colony  that  his  character  and  the  incidents 
of  his  life  are  well  known  to  every  careful  reader  of 
colonial  history.  By  the  province  charter,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  had  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of 
wills  and  granting  of  administrations,  and  conse- 
quently without  the  authority  of  auy  special  law 
they  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  judge  of  probate, 
and  Mr.  Bradford  was  appointed.  He  was  a  son  of 
Governor  Bradford,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  was  the 
last  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Old  Colony.  He  resigued 
his  office  in  1702,  and  died  in  1704.  Nathaniel 
Thomas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Thomas,  who  was  one  of  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers, and  who  came  from  England  iu  1637.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  under 
the  charter,  and  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  judge 
of  probate,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1718. 
He  was  also  a  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
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Pleas,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Judicature.  Mr.  Thomas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  Winslow,  of  Marshfield,  son  of 
Governor  Josiah  Winslow,  who  held  the  office  until 
1738.  Mr.  Winslow  had  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
appointment  judge  of  the  Court  of  Commou  Pleas  in 
1712,  and  afterwards  its  chief  justice.  He  died  Dec. 
14,  1738,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Cushino,  of 
Scituate,  who  was  also  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Mr.  Cushing  was  succeeded  by  William 
Sever,  of  Kingston,  who  held  the  office  about  three 
years.  Mr.  Sever  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1745,  the  first  president  of  the  Plymouth 
Bank,  organized  in  1803,  and  died  in  1809,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-uine.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Capt.  James  Sever,  of  Kingston,  post-captain  in  the 
United  States  navy.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Sever, 
— Joseph  Cushing,  of  Scituate, — a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard iu  1731,  was  succeeded  iu  1793  by  Joshua 
Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1772.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Thomas, 
of  Plymouth,  and  a  descendant  from  William  Thomas, 
one  of  the  merchant  adventurers.  He  served  in  the 
Revolution  as  an  aid  of  his  kinsman,  Gen.  John 
Thomas,  of  Kingston,  and  accompanied  him  in  1776 
to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  He  was  represen- 
tative and  senator  to  the  Geueral  Court,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Pilgrim  Society.  He  died  in  1821, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Wilkes  Wood,  of  Middle- 
boro',  a  lawyer  in  full  practice,  and  much  esteemed 
as  a  man  of  high  character  and  sterling  attainments 
as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Wood  was  the  father  of  William 
H.  Wood,  who  succeeded  him,  after  an  iuterval,  in 
the  same  office,  and  of  Joseph  T.  Wood,  a  late  com- 
missioner of  the  county.  Mr.  Wood's  successor  in 
1844,  Aaron  Hobart,  of  East  Bridgewater,  will  be 
remembered  by  many  readers  as  a  man  of  judicial 
traits  and  gentle  deportment,  and  a  much-respected 
judge.  In  1858,  William  H.  Wood  succeeded  Mr. 
Hobart,  and  died  in  1883,  beloved  by  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  either  as  a  judge, 
a  lawyer,  a  neighbor,  or  friend. 

Among  the  early  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
those  already  referred  to  as  having  had  seats  on  the 
bench  of  that  court,  Ephraim  Morton,  of  Plymouth, 
in  1692,  a  grandson  of  George  Morton,  who  came  in 
the  "Ann"  in  1623;  John  Wadsworth,  of  Duxbury, 
in  1692,  a  descendant  from  Christopher  Wadsworth, 
who  appeared  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1632  ;  Isaac 
Little,  of  Marshfield,  in  1696,  son  of  Thomas  Little, 


who  appeared  in  Plymouth  Colony  in  1630;  James 
Warren,  of  Plymouth,  in  1700,  a  grandson  of  Rich- 
ard Warren,  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  who  had  been  in 
the  previous  year  sheriff  of  the  county;  John  Otis, 
of  Scituate,  in  1723,  who  had  been  sheriff  in  1700  ; 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Marshfield,  in  1715,  who 
was  also  register  of  probate ;  Isaac  Lothrop,  of 
Plymouth,  chief  justice  in  1738,  who  had  also  been 
sheriff;  Josiah  Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  in  1729,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  in  1698,  and  son  of  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  also  register  of  pro- 
bate, and  had  been  clerk  of  the  courts;  Nicholas 
Sever,  of  Kingston,  in  1731,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1701;  Peter  Oliver,  of  Middleboro',  iu  1747,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1710  ;  Thomas  Foster,  of 
Plymouth,  in  1756,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1745, 
and  afterwards  a  conspicuous  loyalist;  and  John 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  in  1762,  distinguished  for 
his  military  services  at  an  earlier  period. 

Among  the  justices  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  may  be  mentioned  Kilborn  Whitman,  of 
Pembroke,  in  1811,  a  lawyer,  who  stood  iu  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession  and  divided  the  honors  with 
Francis  Baylies,  of  West  Bridgewater,  who  for  many 
years  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Plymouth  bar.  Mr. 
Whitman  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  17S5  and, 
after  a  short  service  on  the  bench,  was  for  many  years 
attorney  for  the  county.  Nahum  Mitchell,  of  East 
Bridgewater,  was  also  an  associate  justice  in  this  court 
in  1S14,  and  for  several  years  before  and  after.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1789.  For  many 
years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1S53,  he 
devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  and  historical  pursuits, 
and  published  a  history  of  Bridgewater,  which  per- 
formed valuable  pioneer  service  in  the  study  of  gene- 
alogy and  the  preparation  of  town  histories. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  no  inhab- 
itant of  Plymouth  County  has  occupied  a  seat  in  one 
of  the  higher  courts  of  the  commonwealth.  There 
have  been  lawyers  practicing  in  the  county  worthy 
of  such  a  position,  such  as  Francis  Baylies  of  West 
Bridgewater,  Kilborn  Whitman  of  Pembroke,  Charles 
J.  Holmes  of  Rochester,  Nathaniel  M.  Davis  and 
Joshua  Thomas  of  Plymouth,  Thomas  Prince  Beal  of 
Kingston,  and  Zachariah  Eddy  of  Middleboro',  all  of 
whom  would  have  filled  to  the  credit  of  the  county  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  either  of  the  higher  courts.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  at  various  times  within 
the  vision  of  the  Executive  in  his  search  for  incum- 
bents of  judicial  posts.  Mr.  Baylies,  Mr.  Whituiau, 
Mr.  Eddy,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  with  their  large  practice 
and  engrossing  occupations,  were,  nevertheless,  men  to 
whom  higher  stations,  with  their  more  pressing  labors 
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and  unreinunerative  salaries,  furnished  no  temptations 
to  entice  them  away  from  the  placid  current  of  a 
country  life.  Mr.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1804,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  similar  in  their  mental  en- 
dowments and  temperament  and  tastes,  abundantly 
able  to  grace  any  position  which  they  would  accept, 
with  large  resources  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  the 
satisfaction  of  their  literary  tastes,  would  have  been 
struugly  disinclined  to  assume  the  burdens  of  a  labor- 
ious office.  Mr.  Beal,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1806, 
was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  see  himself  as  others  saw 
him, — a  skillful,  effective,  and  successful  jury  lawyer, 
whose  great  gifts  as  an  advocate  would  have  been  lost 
iu  the  position  of  judge. 

But  Plymouth  County  blood  has  found  its  way  to 
seats  on  the  bench,  though  not  in  the  veins  of  those 
who  were  inhabitants  of  the  county  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment. 

John  Davis,  who  in  his  early  professional  career 
was  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  County  bar.  should 
be  remembered  in  this  record.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mercy  (Hedge)  Davis,  and  was  boru  in 
Plymouth,  January  25, 1761.  His  father  was  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and  son  of  Thomas  Davis,  who  mar- 
ried Katharine  Wendell,  of  Albany.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1781,  iu  the  class  with  Sam- 
uel Dexter,  afterwards  United  States  senator,  and 
Isaiah  Lewis  Green,  Nathan  Read,  and  Nathaniel 
Ruggles,  all  of  whom  became  members  of  Congress. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Oakes  Angier,  of  West 
Bridgewater,  and  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  at  once  settled  in  practice.  In  1788  he  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  its  youngest  and  last  surviving 
member.  He  represented  his  native  town  several 
years  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1795  was  chosen 
senator  from  Plymouth  County.  In  1795  he  was 
appointed  by  Washington  United  States  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  and  shortly  after  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  when  he  removed  from  Plymouth  to 
Boston,  after  nearly  ten  years'  connection  with  the 
Plymouth  bar.  In  1801  he  was  appoiuted  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  served  on  the  bench  until  July,  1841. 
From  1800  to  1810  he  was  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
Harvard  University;  from  1810  to  1827  its  treasurer; 
and  from  1827  to  1837  one  of  its  board  of  overseers. 
In  1802  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctorate  of  Laws 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  iu  1842  from  his  own 
Alma  Mater.  Iu  1791  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts   Historical  Society,  aud  served  as   its 


president  from  1818  to  1835,  when  he  declined  a  re- 
election. He  was  for  many  years  secretary  and  coun- 
selor of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
aud  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

At  various  times  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  oc- 
casional addresses,  among  which  were  an  address  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Association,  in 
1799 ;  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  before  the  Academy 
of  Arts  aud  Sciences;  an  oration  at  Plymouth  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  landing  r>f  the  Pilgrims,  in 
1800  ;  and  an  address  before  the  Historical  Society  in 
1813.  Among  his  other  literary  productions  are  the 
Pilgrim  Ode,  "  Sons  of  Renowned  Sires,"  and  an  edi- 
tion of  Morton's  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  enriched 
with  copious  and  profound  historical  notes,  which 
have  performed  an  invaluable  service  in  extending  the 
horizon  and  enlarging  the  vision  in  the  field  of  Pil- 
grim history.  The  Pilgrim  Ode,  written  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  in  1794, 
was  an  inspiration,  and,  like  the  missionary  hymn  of 
Bishop  Heber,  was  the  creation  of  an  hour,  aud  made 
the  name  of  its  author  immortal.  On  the  evening 
before  the  celebration  he  was  told  that  au  occasional 
hymn,  which  had  been  expected,  had  failed,  aud  was 
asked  by  the  committee  to  prepare  one.  He  ueither 
yielded  to  the  request  nor  declined  it,  but  on  retiring 
to  his  chamber  for  the  night,  he  revolved  the  thought 
in  his  mind,  aud  as  it  unfolded  itself  in  satisfactory 
measure,  he  paced  his  chamber  unmindful  of  the  re- 
peated calls  of  his  wife,  who  at  waking  intervals  be- 
came solicitous  on  accouut  of  what  seemed  to  her  his 
strange  behavior,  evolviug  line  after  line  and  stanza 
after  stanza  until  the  work  was  complete.  It  was 
stored,  however,  in  his  memory  until  the  next  morning, 
and  then  took  shape  and  form  on  paper  to  be  remem- 
bered and  repeated  and  sung  ;is  long  as  the  memory 
of  the  Pilgrims  shall  live. 

But  these  literary  pursuits — to  which  must  be  added 
continuous  studies  of  botany,  astronomy,  mineralogy, 
and  conchology,  in  which  his  attainments  were  far 
from  limited — were  avocations  only,  affording  him  re- 
laxation and  rest  from  his  arduous  judicial  labors. 
These  labors  were  specially  arduous.  They  were 
begun  at  a  period  when  expounders  of  admiralty  law 
were  compelled  accedere  /antes,  as  was  said  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Dexter,  the  representative  of  the  bar,  iu  ad- 
dressing Judge  Davis  at  the  time  of  his  resignation, 
and  fouud  little  aid  in  the  draughts  of  others.  Ques- 
tions, too,  arising  under  the  embargo  laws  were  pecu- 
liarly perplexing  and  embarrassing,  for  these  laws,  as 
oppressive  as  they  were  even  to  his  own  kinsmen,  he 
was  required  to  impartially  enforce.  The  following 
language  uttered  by  him  on  the  bench  illustrates  the 
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difficulties  surrounding  him,  and  his  conscientious  de- 
termination to  perform  his  duty:  "  I  lament  the  pri- 
vations, the  interruptions  of  profitable  pursuits  and 
manly  enterprise,  to  which  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  citizens  of  this  great  community. 
I  respect  the  merchant  and  his  employment.  The 
disconcerted  mariner  deserves  our  sympathy.  The 
sound  of  the  axe  and  of  the  hammer  would  be  grate- 
ful music.  Ocean  in  itself  a  dreary  waste,  by  the 
swelling  sail  and  floating  streamer  becomes  an  exhilar- 
ating object ;  and  it  is  painful  to  perceive  by  force  of 
any  contingencies  the  American  stars  and  stripes  van- 
ishing from  the  scene.  Commerce,  indeed,  merits  all 
the  eulogy  which  we  have  heard  so  eloquently  pro- 
nounced at  the  bar.  It  is  the  welcome  attendant  of 
civilized  man  in  all  his  various  stations.  It  is  the 
nurse  of  arts ;  the  general  friend  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  order ;  the  sure  source  of  national  wealth  and 
greatness;  the  promoter  of  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement, of  generous  affections  and  enlarged  philan- 
thropy. Connecting  seas,  flowing  rivers,  and  capacious 
havens  equally  with  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth 
suggest  to  the  reflecting  mind  the  purposes  of  a  bene- 
ficent Deity  relative  to  the  destination  and  employ- 
ments of  man.  Let  us  not  entertain  the  gloomy  ap- 
prehension that  advantages  so  precious  are  altogether 
abandoned  ;  that  pursuits  so  interesting  and  beneficial 
are  not  to  be  resumed.  Let  us  rather  cherish  a  hope 
that  commercial  activity  and  intercourse,  with  all  their 
wholesome  energies,  will  be  revived,  and  that  our 
merchants  and  our  mariners  will  again  be  permitted 
to  pursue  their  wonted  employments  consistently  with 
the  national  safety,  honor,  and  independence." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  judge,  who  displayed  the 
spirit  suggested  by  this  language,  would  have  admin- 
istered the  laws,  however  distasteful  they  might  be, 
to  the  satisfaction  and  with  the  approval  of  even  those 
on  whom  they  imposed  the  heaviest  burdens.  So 
mild  aud  gentle  and  sweet  was  his  invariable  deport- 
ment, and  yet  so  firm  and  stern  aud  unanswerable  was 
his  expressed  conviction,  that  it  was  said  by  one  of  his 
eulogists  that  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  words 
of  Malebranche,  "  Truth  loves  gentleness  and  peace." 
It  was  said  of  him  by  the  late  Hon.  George  S.  Hil- 
lard,  "  His  was  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims softened  by  the  influences  of  a  milder  age  and 
a  creed  less  stern.  In  him  were  seen  the prisca  fides, 
the  ancestral  faith  of  JVIarcellus,  and  the  mites  sapient  in, 
the  gentle  wisdom  of  Lislius.  He  was  wise  and  good, 
tender  and  true ;  the  calm  of  age  was  in  his  youth, 
and  the  freshness  and  hopefulness  of  youth  was  in  his 
age." 

Judge  Davis  married,  in  1786,  Ellen,  daughter  of 


William  and  Elizabeth  (Marston)  Watson,  of  Plym- 
outh, and  had  Ellen  Watson,  born  1787,  who  mar- 
ried Rev.  Ezra  Shaw  Goodwin,  of  Sandwich  ;  Eliza- 
beth Marston,  born  1789,  who  married  Hon.  William 
Sturgis,  of  Boston  ;  Marcia,  born  1790,  who  married 
Miles  Whitworth  White,  of  Bostou  ;  John  Watson, 
born  1792,  who  married  Susan  Hayden,  daughter  of 
Elkanah  Tallman,  of  New  Bedford;  and  Sarah,  born 
in  1794,  who  married  Ashel  Plympton,  of  Boston. 
Judge  Davis  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  July, 
1841,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  January  14, 
1847,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Charles  H.  Warren,  also  a  native  of  Plym- 
outh, and  a  Harvard  graduate  in  1817,  an  adopted 
son  of  New  Bedford,  after  serving  many  years  as  the 
attorney  for  the  Southeastern  District  of  Massachu- 
setts, became  judge  of  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  a  district  attorney  who  never  pre- 
pared a  brief  nor  lost  an  indictment,  a  judge  who 
never  took  a  note,  nor  ever  failed  in  his  memory  of 
the  minutest  testimony.  The  brilliaucy  of  his  pro- 
fessional career  was  only  equaled  by  the  flashes  of 
humor  which  illumined  his  conversation  in  social  life. 

Thomas  Russell,  also  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and 
a  Harvard  graduate  in  1845,  sought  wider  fields  for 
legal  practice  than  his  native  town  presented,  aud  be- 
came also  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  whose 
service  was  marked  by  accurate  knowledge  of  law  aud 
its  quick  application,  as  well  as  by  an  indefatigable 
industry. 

Peleo  Sprague. — Though  never  a  member  of 
the  Plymouth  County  bar,  Mr.  Sprague,  as  a  native 
of  the  county,  deserves  a  place  on  the  roll  of  its  dis- 
tinguished men.  He  was  born  in  Duxbury,  April 
27,  1793,  and  was  the  son  of  Seth  and  Deborah 
(Sampson)  Sprague,  and  a  descendant  from  William 
Sprague,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1C29.  It  is  said 
that  the  father  and  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  lived  together  under  the  same  roof  sixty-four 
years.  Mr.  Sprague  was  the  ninth  of  fifteen  children, 
and  the  family  blood,  though  shared  by  so  many,  was 
characterized  by  unusual  strength  and  vigor.  Seth 
Sprague,  the  father,  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  aud 
was  in  his  later  years  the  patriarch  of  the  town, 
which  through  a  protracted  period  he  had  served  and 
honored.  He  was  forty  years  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  quorum,  twenty-seven  years  a  member  -of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  twice  a  member  of  the  Elec- 
toral College.  To  the  last  he  retained  his  mental 
elasticity  and  strength,  and  at  a  period  of  life  wheu 
most  men  ride  contentedly  at  the  political  and  social 
anchors  which  they  had  cast  in  their  earlier  manhood, 
he  boldly  left  his  moorings  and  entered  with  euthu- 
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siastu  ioto  the  anti-slavery  cause  as  one  of  its  pioneers 
and  trusted  advisers. 

Mr.  Sprague,  the  son,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1812,  in  the  class  with  Charles  G.  Loring,  Franklin 
Dexter,  and  Bishop  Wainwright,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1847.  He  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  School,  and 
in  the  offices  of  Samuel  Hubbard  and  Levi  Lincoln, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815.  Soon  after  his 
admission  he  removed  to  Augusta,  in  what  was  then 
the  district  of  Maine,  and  after  a  residence  there  of 
two  years  finally  settled  in  Hallowell.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  two  Legislatures  of  the  new 
State  in  1820  and  1821.  In  1825  he  was  chosen 
representative  to  Congress,  and  served  in  the  Lower 
House  until  1829,  when  he  was  chosen  United  States 
senator.  After  a  service  of  six  years  in  the  Senate, 
he  removed  in  1835  to  Boston,  where  he  continued 
the  practice  of  law  in  a  wider  field  for  the  display  of 
his  acknowledged  ability  and  learning. 

In  July,  1841,  after  the  resignation  of  John  Davis 
of  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  he  was  appointed  by  Harrison  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office — made  pecu- 
liarly arduous  by  the  novel  cases  in  American  juris- 
prudence arising  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion — 
with  distinguished  ability  until  his  resignation  in 
1865.  It  was  said  by  one  of  his  eulogists  that  during 
the  war  a  distinguished  practitiouer  in  his  court  ex- 
pressed, in  conversation,  serious  doubts  whether  the 
offense  of  treason  could  be  committed  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  no  war  existed.  He  replied,  "  Bring 
me  a  man  who,  here  in  Massachusetts,  has  by  any 
act,  however  slight  and  however  remote  from  the 
field  of  war,  intentionally  given  aid  to  the  rebels  in 
arms,  as  by  communicating  to  them  information  or 
advice,  and  I  will  not  only  show  you  that  I  can  try 
him,  but  that  I  can  have  him  hanged."  This  in- 
formal opinion  had  the  flavor  of  a  judicial  decision, 
and  was  accepted  as  law. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  judicial  life  his  eyes 
were  so  seriously  affected  that  he  was  incapacitated 
for  the  work  of  taking  notes,  and  even  the  light  of 
the  court-room  became  a  painful  annoyance.  But  so 
tenacious  was  his  memory  that  after  a  protracted 
trial,  involving  large  interests  and  encumbered  with  a 
large  amount  of  expert  and  technical  testimony,  every 
witness  and  every  essential  piece  of  evidence  were  so 
clearly  photographed  on  his  mind  that  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury  he  was  able  to  reproduce  them  with  un- 
erring accuracy.   His  malady,  however,  became  finally 


so  heavy  a  burden  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
seat,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a 
darkened  room.  He  died  .at  his  home  in  Boston, 
Oct.  13,  1880,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

John  Holmes. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent 
his  professional  life  and  won  his  reputation  in  Maine, 
but  as  a  native  of  Plymouth  County,  aud  at  the 
threshold  of  his  career  a  member  of  its  bar,  he  should 
not  be  omitted  in  these  narratives.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  born  in  Kingston  iu  March,  1773.  He  was  the 
son  of  Malachiah  Holmes,  an  iron-manufacturer  in 
that  town,  and  was  descended  from  John  Holmes, 
who  appeared  in  Duxbury  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  when 
a  workman  in  his  father's  works,  his  intelligence  and 
spirit  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  schoolmasters 
in  the  town,  by  whose  advice  and  influence  he  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Zephaniah 
Willis,  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Kingston.  In 
1793  he  entered  an  advanced  class  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  graduated  with  Tristam  Burgess  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  ShurtlefF  in  1796.  He  at  once  began  the 
study  of  law  with  Benjamin  Whitman,  a  successful 
attorney  in  Hanover,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Plymouth  in  1799.  In  those  days  the  district  of 
Maine  was  what  the  West  is  now, — a  field  for  active 
and  enterprising  young  men  to  grow  up  with  new 
towns,  and  thereby  win  popular  favor  and  professional 
success. 

To  the  village  of  Alfred,  with  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  incorporated  as  a 
town  until  1808,  Mr.  Holmes  wended  his  way  imme- 
diately after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  at  once 
identified  himself  with  the  interests  aud  welfare  of  a 
thrifty  and  enterprising  community.  At  that  time, 
as  is  well  known,  Maine  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  whole  district  there  were  only  forty-three 
lawyers  practicing  in  its  courts.  Though  never  pro- 
found in  the  law,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  industry 
and  honesty,  his  unbounded  humor,  and  his  mild  tem- 
per soou  made  him  a  formidable  opponent  before  a 
jury,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rauk  of  advocates. 
As  a  humorist,  his  chief  competitor  in  the  courts  was 
Joseph  Bartlett,  who  afterwards  married  iu  Plymouth 
and  there  died,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  iu  that 
town,  at  the  close  of  his  career  in  Maine.  Iu  the 
latter  part  of  his  professional  life  in  Maine,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett contracted  habits  which  destroyed  his  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  and  reduced  him  to  the  lowest  range  of 
criminal  cases  as  a  means  of  support.  Iu  one  instance 
he  received  something  in  the  nature  of  a  reprimand 
from  the  court  for  appearing  as  couusel  for  a  negro 
named  Caesar,  whose  case,  after  a  short  hearing,  was 
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abruptly  dismissed.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  defense  of  his 
course,  told  the  court  that  witli  him  it  was  "  Aut 
Csesar,  avt  nullus."  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  stanch 
Federalist  in  politics,  and  represented  Sandford  and 
Alfred  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1802  and  1803.  In  1811  he  was  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  war  measures  of  Madison,  and  was  again  sent  to 
the  General  Court,  where  he  was  the  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  successful  candidate,  Timothy  Bigelow. 
Iu  1813  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  by  Madison 
a  commissioner,  under  the  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  to  make  a  division  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  of  the  islands  in  Passaina- 
quoddy  Bay.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  rechosen  iu  1818.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movement  to  make  Maine  au  independent 
State,  and  in  1820  was  chosen  senator  of  the  new 
State  to  the  National  Congress.  His  service  in  the 
United  States  Senate  continued  until  1833,  and  was 
characterized  by  .that  skill  in  debate  and  keen  humor 
which  had  distinguished  him  as  a  member  of  the  bar. 
On  one  occasion,  when  reminded  by  John  Tyler  of 
the  inquiry  of  John  Randolph,  what  had  become  of 
James  Madison,  Felix  Grundy,  John  Holmes,  and 
the  devil,  he  promptly  replied,  "  The  first  is  dead, 
the  second  has  retired,  and  the  last  has  gone  over  to 
the  party  of  nullifiers,  of  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman is  a  conspicuous  member." 

Iu  1841,  Mr.  Holmes  was  appointed  by  Harrison 
United  States  attorney  for  the  Maine  district,  and 
held  the  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Port- 
land, July  7,  1S43.  He  married  two  wives,  the  first 
Sally  Brooks,  of  Scituate,  whom  he  married  in  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  and  the  second  the  widow  of  Henry 
Swan  and  daughter  of  Gen.  Knox,  whom  he  married 
in  July,  1837.  After  his  second  marriage  he  re- 
moved from  Alfred  to  the  estate  of  his  wife  at  Thom- 
aston,  and  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  had  a 
divided  residence  in  that  towu  and  Portland,  the  seat 
of  his  official  duties. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  Sidney  Bartlett,  of  Bostou,a  native 
of  Plymouth,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1818, 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  still  contests  the  honors 
of  leadership  of  the  Massachusetts  bar  with  his  only 
recognized  competitor,  William  G.  Russell,  of  Boston, 
also  a  uative  of  Plymouth,  and  a  Harvard  graduate 
in  1840,  has  more  than  once  declined  the  offer  of  a 
commission  to  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  It  is 
not  only  understood,  but  known,  that  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Horace  Gray  from  the  chief  justiceship  of  ' 


the  Supreme  Court,  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  Mr.  Russell  was  urged 
to  accept  the  place,  and  declined  it  to  the  regTet  of 
the  Governor,  of  the  bar,  and  the  whole  community. 

Among  the  earliest  lawyers  in  the  county  was 
Nathaniel  Clark,  of  Plymouth,  a  son  of  Thomas 
Clark,  who  came  over  in  the  "  Ann"  in  1023.  Mr. 
Clark  was  the  successor  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  in 
1G85,  as  secretary  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  on  the 
advent  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1680,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  new  Governor,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  instruments  of  his  troublesome  ad- 
ministration. Unscrupulous  smartness,  a  trait  less 
popular  among  the  Pilgrims  than  among  their  sons, 
was  his  characteristic,  and  he  lived  a  disturber  of 
both  public  and  domestic  peace. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  bar  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  have  been  referred  to  iu  connection 
with  some  judicial  or  county  office.  James  Otis, 
the  patriot,  studied  law  in  Plymouth,  and  practiced 
law  there  for  a  time  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
occupying  the  southerly  room  in  the  building  north 
of  the  engine-house  on  Main  Street  as  his  office. 
His  sister  Mercy,  the  wife  of  James  Warren,  lived  at 
the  same  time  in  the  house  on  the  coiner  of  North 
Street,  and  he  was  an  inmate  of  her  family. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  too,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Plymouth,  Aug.  8,  1815.  He  had  been 
a  student  in  the  office  of  William  Baylies,  of  West 
Bridgewater,  and  after  his  examination  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  father : 

"  Deaii  Sin: 

"  I  went  to  Plymouth  last  week,  where  I  stayed  four  days, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  obliged  to  stay  a  week,  had  it 
not  been  for  good  luck  io  finding  a  Bridgewater  man  there  with 
a  vacant  seat  in  his  cbaise.  I  have  received  a  certificate  in 
the  handwriting  of  A.  Holmes,  Esii.,  and  sprinkled  with  his 
snurT  instead  of  sand,  for  which  I  paid  six  dollars,  according 
to  the  tenor  and  substance  following: 

"  'These  certify  that  William  Cullen  Bryant,  a  student-at-law 
in  Brother  Baylies'  office,  has  been  examined  by  us,  and  we  do 
agree  that  he  be  recommended  to  be  admitted  an  attorney  at 
the  August  term,  1815,  he  continuing  his  studies  during  all 
that  time. 

"  Joshua  Thomas, 

"AllltAllAM    IlOLSIKS, 

"  Committee  of  the  Mar." 

James  Hovey  and  Pelham  WiNSLow.of  Plym- 
outh, and  Oakes  Anqier  occupied  promineut  po- 
sitions, and  must  not  be  omitted  in  allusions  to  lawyers 
of  this  period.  As  the  threshold  of  the  present  cen- 
tury is  passed  the  number  of  attorneys  increases. 
Besides  those  who  have  been  mentioned,  there  have 
been  of  those  now  dead  John  B.  Thomas,  William 
Thomas,  John    Thomas,  Jacob    H.   Loud,   William 
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Davis  of  Plymouth,  Samuel  Stetson  of  Duxbury, 
Charles  K.  Whitman  of  Pembroke,  Ebenezer  T. 
Fogg  of  Scituate,  Ebenezer  Gay  and  Solomon  Lin- 
coln of  Hinghani,  Eliab  Whitman  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  Austin  Packard  of  West  Bridgewater,  Jared 
Whitman  and  Benjamin  Hobart  of  Abingtou,  Ben- 
jamin Whitman,  Alexander  Wood,  and  John  Wins- 
low  of  Hanover,  Seth  Miller  of  Wareham,  Welcome 
Young  and  Bartholomew  Brown  of  East  Bridge- 
water,  and  Williams  Latham  of  Bridgewater,  all  of 
whom  have  occupied  positions  at  the  bar  which  justify 
their  mention. 

William  Baylies,  who  for  many  years  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Plymouth  County  bar,  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  William  Baylies,  of  Uxbridge.  Nicholas,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Baylies,  came  with  his  father,  Thomas, 
from  Colebrooke,  England,  iu  1737,  and  settled  in 
Uxbridge,  where  he  carried  on  the  iron  business. 
Dr.  Baylies  was  born  in  Uxbridge  in  1743,  and  re- 
moved to  Taunton  with  his  father's  family  after  his 
graduation  at  Harvard,  in  1760,  and  died  in  1826. 
He  married  Bathsheba,  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel 
White,  a  native  of  Braiutree,  then  living  in  Taunton, 
and  had  two  sons,  Francis  Baylies,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres  under  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  Old  Colony,  and  William,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  William  was  born  iu  Dighton,  Sept.  15, 
1776,  and  was  fitted  for  college  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  that  town,  under  the  instruction  of  John  Barrows, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  iu  1766.  He  entered  Brown 
University  in  1791,  and  graduated  in  1795  with  the 
highest  houors.  After  preparing  himself  for  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  Seth  Padelford,  of 
Taunton,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  town  at 
the  March  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1799,  and  settled  in  West  Bridgewater.  He  repre- 
sented his  adopted  town  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1808-20  and  1831,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1825.  Iu  1809  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  but  his  seat  was  successfully 
contested  by  his  competitor.  In  1813  he  was  chosen 
a  second  time,  and  held  his  scat  duriug  two  terms. 
In  1831  he  was  again  chosen,  and  duriug  two  addi- 
tional terms  served  his  district  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. In  1831  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctorate 
of  Laws  from  his  Alma  Mater.  This  honor  was  con- 
ferred, however,  not  so  much  ou  account  of  a  public 
career,  from  which  he  derived  little  satisfaction  and 
upon  whose  laurels  he  placed  little  value,  as  in  recog- 
nition of  his  emiuent  and  deserved  success  in  the  line 
of  a  profession  in  whose  fields  he  had  diligently 
labored  and  whose  fruits  he  was  ambitious  to  gather. 


During  a  full  half-century  no  man  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  held  a  more  conspicuous  place  at  the 
bar  than  Mr.  Baylies.  All  those  mental  character- 
istics which  are  the  indispensable  ingredients  of 
what  is  called  wisdom — clearness  of  thought,  power 
of  analysis,  a  normal  intellectual  vision,  neither  far- 
nor  near-sighted,  a  mental  conscience,  an  appreciation 
of  just  and  accurate  views  on  all  questious,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  two-sidedness  of  all  matters  in  dispute, 
an  even,  unruffled  temper,  a  healthy  body,  and  great 
powers  of  endurance — were  his,  and  they  were  not 
long  in  securing  and  retaining  the  confidence  of  cli- 
ents and  the  community.  During  fifty  years  he  drew 
to  him  all  the  business  which  he  felt  that  he  could 
faithfully  perform,  aud  during  many  a  term  of  the 
court  in  Plymouth  he  went  from  jury  to  jury,  plead- 
ing on  one  side  or  the  other  iu  every  civil  case  ou  the 
docket.  From  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Massachu- 
setts Reports"  to  the  sixty-fourth,  his  name  may  be 
found  scattered  thickly  along  the  pages  of  Plymouth 
and  Bristol  decisions,  only  equaled  in  frequency  by 
the  name  of  Zechariah  Eddy,  of  Middleboro',  who 
was  more  often  than  any  other  lawyer  his  antagonist 
iu  the  legal  arena. 

He  first  appeared  before  the  full  court  at  its  law 
term  in  October,  1806,  with  his  old  law-teacher,  Seth 
Padelford,  on  the  other  side,  in  "Joshua  Thomas,  judge 
of  probate,  against  Asa  Leach,"  in  which  the  scholar 
proved  himself  more  than  a  master  for  his  master  iu 
securing  a  decision  that  "  an  action  in  the  name  of  a 
judge  of  probate  on  an  administrator's  bond  cannot  be 
referred."  His  last  appearance  was  in  January,  1S49, 
in  Alden  B.  Weston  and  others  against  Alfred  Sump- 
son  and  others,  with  William  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  as 
his  associate,  for  the  defendants,  aud  Thomas  Prince 
Beal,  of  Kingstou,  and  H.  A.  Scudder,  of  Bostou  or 
Barnstable,  for  the  plaintiffs.  On  the  question  at  issue 
this  was  a  leading  case,  the  decision  of  which  involved 
extended  interests  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Old 
Colony.  It  was  an  actiou  of  trespass  quart:  daitsu/n 
/regit,  originally  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Picas. 
It  was  finally  brought  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  following  agreed  statement  of  lacts  : 
"It  was  admitted  that  the  Plaintiffs  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  tract  of  upland  described  in  the  writ, 
with  the  flats  adjoining,  at  Powder  Point,  so  called,  in 
Duxbury,  borderiug  upon  the  bay.  The  defeudants, 
inhabitants  of  Duxbury,  went  in  their  boat  upon  said 
flats,  and  there,  at  low  water,  dug  five  bushels  of 
clams  and  put  them  into  their  boat  aud  carried  them 
away.  The  place  where  the  defendants  dug  their 
clams  was  between  high-  aud   low-water  mark,   and 
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within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  shore  of  the  plain- 
tiff's upland.  If  the  Court  shall  be  of  opinioo  that 
the  defendants  had  a  right  so  to  dig  and  carry  away 
said  clams,  the  Plaintiffs  are  to  become  nonsuit,  oth- 
erwise the  case  is  to  be  sent  to  a  jury."  The  court 
decided  that  fishing  was  a  common  law  right,  as  well 
fishing  for  shellfish  as  for  those  swimming  in  the 
water,  and  unless  there  was  some  colonial,  provincial, 
or  State  law  which  controlled  and  limited  that  right, 
the  inhabitants  had  a  right  to  go  in  boats  to  flats  be- 
tween high-  and  low-water  mark  and  there  take  shell 
or  other  fish.  The  plaintiff  relied  on  a  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony,  passed  in  1641,  giving  the  owner 
of  uplands  the  (propriety)  so  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  when  it  does  not  ebb  more  than  one  hundred 
rods;  but  the  court  held  that,  notwithstanding  the 
union  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies, 
in  1692,  the  absence  of  any  Plymouth  Colony  law 
or  provincial  law  after  1692,  or  State  law  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  keeps  the  old  common 
law  right  alive,  and  justifies  the  defendants  in  their  act. 

Mr.  Baylies  was  never  married.  He  retired  from 
the  bar  soon  alter  1850,  died  in  Taunton,  Sept.  27, 
1865,  and  was  buried  in  Dightou,  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hingharu,  was  descended  from 
John  Gay,  who  appeared  iu  Watertown  in  1635,  and 
removed  to  Dedhaui.  John  Gay,  the  ancestor,  by  a 
wife,  Joanna,  said  to  have  been  a  Widow  Baldwicke, 
had  ten  children, — Samuel,  born  in  1639  ;  Hezekiah, 
born  in  1640 ;  Nathaniel,  born  in  1643 ;  Joanna, 
born  in  1645 ;  Ebenezer,  born  in  1647  ;  Abiel  and 
Judith  (twins),  born  in  1649  ;  John,  born  in  1651  ; 
Jonathan,  born  in  1653;  and  Hannah,  born  in  1656. 
Nathaniel  Gay,  one  of  the  above  children,  married 
Lydia  Lusher,  and  had  Benjamin,  Nathaniel,  Mary, 
Lydia,  Lusher,  Joanna,  Abigail,  and  Ebenezer.  Eben- 
ezer, one  of  the  sons  of  Nathaniel,  was  born  in  1696, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1714.  He  settled  as 
pastor  over  the  Hingham  Church  in  1718,  and  died 
in  1787,  after  a  pastorate  of  sixty-nine  years  and  nine 
mouths.  On  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  he  preached  a 
sermon  from  the  text,  "  Lo,  I  am  this  day  fourscore 
and  five  years  old,"  which,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Old  Man's  Calendar,"  was  published  in  America,  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent.  In  1785  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctorate  of  Laws  from  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  married,  in  1719,  Jerusha,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Bradford,  of  Duxbury,  grandson  of  William 
Bradford,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  had 
Samuel,  1721,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1740  ;  Abi- 
gail, 1722;  Calvin,  1724;  Martin,  1726;  Abigail 
again,  1729  ;  Celia,  1731  ;  Jotham,  1733 ;  Jerusha, 


1735  ;  Ebenezer,  1737  ;  Persis,  1739  ;  and  Joanna, 
1741.  Martin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ebenezer,  carried 
on  the  business  of  brass-founder  in  Union  Street,  Bos- 
ton, and  was  also  interested  in  navigation.  He  was 
deacon  of  the  West  Church,  and  captain  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  adhered  to  the 
crown,  and  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston  went  with  the 
British  army,  in  1776,  to  Halifax.  He  returned  to 
New  England  iu  1792,  and  died  iu  1809.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1750,  Mary  Pinckney,  and  had  Celia  (1751), 
Mary,  Samuel  (a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1775), 
Martin,  Prances  (who  married  Dr.  Isaac  Winslow, 
of  Marshfield),  Pinckney,  and  Ebenezer.  Ebenezer, 
one  of  the  above  children,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1771,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
where  he  fitted  for  college.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1789,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  his  father  then  resided,  he  entered  the  law- 
office  of  Christopher  Gore,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  at  the  April  term  of  1793.  He  at  once 
opened  an  office  in  Scollay's  building,  which  stood  on 
the  spot  now  marked  by  the  statue  of  Governor  Win- 
throp,  and  stepped  so  rapidly  into  practice  that  at  one 
of  the  earliest  terms  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
after  his  admission  he  entered  sixty  actions.  His 
business  was  largely  that  of  collections,  though  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  explore  the  field  of  admiralty 
law,  at  that  time  little  understood.  In  the  early  years 
of  his  career  the  Suffolk  bar,  though  small  in  com- 
parison with  its  proportions  at  the  present  day,  was 
composed  of  marked  men.  It  contained  thirty-three 
men, — five  barristers,  twenty  attorneys  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  and  eight  attorneys  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  barristers  were  James  Sullivan, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  William  Tudor,  Perez  Morton, 
and  Shearjashub  Bourne.  The  Supreme  Court  at- 
torneys were  Thomas  Edwards,  Jonathan  Mason, 
Christopher  Gore,  Rufus  G.  Amory,  Joseph  Hall, 
Edward  Gray,  John  Davis,  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
Joseph  Blake,  Jr.,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  John  Phillips,  George  Blake,  Ebenezer  Gay, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Joseph  Rowe,  William  Sullivan, 
Charles  Paine,  John  Williams,  and  William  Thurs- 
ton, and  those  of  the  Common  Pleas  were  Edward 
Jackson,  Foster  Waterman,  David  Everett,  John 
Heard,  Charles  Davis,  Charles  Cushing,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Gurley,  aud  H.  M.  Lisle. 

It  was  in  competition  with  these  men  that  Mr. 
Gay  entered  the  professional  arena.  Nor  was  he  by 
any  means  one  of  the  last  in  the  race.  During  six- 
teen years  of  laborious  practice — from  1793  to  1809 
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— lie  wod  a  deserved  reputation  for  industry,  fidelity, 
and  exact  methods  of  business,  which  had  added,  as 
he  thought,  sufficient  to  his  store  to  enable  him  to 
retire  to  the  less  burdensome  field  of  a  couutry  life, 
in  which  business  and  relaxation  might  be  so  happily 
blended  as  to  preserve  a  vigorous  constitution  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  active  mind.  In  1805  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Hingham,  but  retained  his  office  in 
Boston  until  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1809. 
Having  fiually  removed  his  office  also,  the  distance 
of  Hingham  from  Boston,  with  the  existing  means  of 
communication,  severed,  of  course,  his  connection 
with  old  clients  and  with  the  courts  of  Suffolk,  and 
thenceforth  he  became  identified  with  the  Plymouth 
County  bar  as  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  trustworthy 
members.  Though  not  a  brilliant  jury  lawyer,  his 
docket  at  the  Plymouth  courts  was  always  large,  and 
his  well-grounded  knowledge  of  law,  mingled  with  a 
conscientious  fidelity  both  to  his  clients  and  to  the 
exacting  demands  of  justice,  often  carried  him  success- 
fully and  safely  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  litiga- 
tion, on  which  many  a  more  eloquent  advocate  would 
have  been  irrecoverably  wrecked. 

His  contemporaries  at  the  Plymouth  bar  were 
William  Baylies,  Zechariah  Eddy,  Thomas  Prince 
Beal,  Kilborn  Whitman,  Abraham  Holmes,  and 
Joshua  Thomas;  and  while  his  dignified  bearing  re- 
pelled familiarity,  his  companionship  was  eagerly 
sought,  for  his  conversational  powers,  dealing  with  a 
large  fund  of  information,  were  always  entertaining; 
and  he  was  believed  to  be  a  genuine  honest  and  true 
man.  His  friendships,  where  the  recipients  were 
worthy,  were  always  lasting.  Though  removed  from 
the  professional  sphere  of  his  earlier  years,  he  neither 
deserted  nor  was  deserted  by  those  comrades  at  the 
bar  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  Boston. 
With  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Solicitor  Davis,  Judge 
Minot,  James  Savage,  and  Judge  Shaw  he  had  con- 
tracted a  lasting  friendship,  aud  these  geutlemen  were 
frequent  guests  at  his  Hingham  home. 

Mr.  Gay  married,  July  31,  1800,  Mary  Allyne, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  and  at  his 
death  left  eleven  surviving  children, — Mary  Otis,  born 
July  9,  1801,  who  married  Robert  T.  P.  Fiske,  M.D., 
of  Hingham  ;  Martin,  born  Feb.  lb',  1803,  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  chemist,  who  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Allen,  of  Gardner,  Me. ;  Charles 
William,  born  July  17,  1804;  Henry  Pickney,  born 
Oct.  24,  1806;  Frances  Maria,  born  Aug.  4,  1809; 
Elizabeth  Margaret,  born  April  28,  1811;  Sydney 
Howard,  the  well-known  editor  and  author,  born  May 
22,  1814,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Neal,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  Abby  Frothingham, 
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born  May  14,  1816,  who  married  Isaac  Winslow,  of 
Boston;  Ebenezer,  born  March  27,  1818,  who  mar- 
ried Ellen  Blake,  daughter  of  Oliver  Blood,  M.D., 
of  Worcester;  Arthur  Otis,  born  Aug.  31,  1819; 
Winckworth  Allan,  the  distinguished  artist,  born 
Aug.  18,  1821. 

Mr.  Gay  never  sought  office  nor  conspicuous  posi- 
tion of  any  kind,  but  was  honored  by  his  adopted 
county  with  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  aud  declined 
the  appointment  by  Governor  Gore  as  a  justice  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  at 
Hingham,  Feb.  11,  1842,  at  the  age  of  seveuty-one 
years. 

Zechariah  Eddy  was  descended  from  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Eddy,  vicar  of  St.  Dunstau's  Church,  in  Cran- 
brook,  county  of  Kent,  England,  who  married,  iu  1587, 
Mary  Foster.  Samuel  Eddy,  the  son  of  William,  born 
in  1608,  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  "  Handmaid,"  in 
1630,  with  his  brother  John.  After  a  few  years'  resi- 
dence in  Plymouth  he  removed  to  Middleboro'  and 
Swansea,  and  died  in  the  latter  place  in  1U88  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  By  a  wife,  Elizabeth,  he  had  John, 
Zachariah,  Caleb,  Obadiah,  and  Hannah.  Of  these 
Obadiah,  by  a  wife  whose  maiden  name  was  Bennett, 
had  Samuel,  John,  Jabez,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Mercy,  and  Hasadiah.  He  lived  iu  East  Middle- 
boro', and  died  in  1722  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
His  son,  Samuel,  who  married  Melatiah  Pratt,  settled 
on  the  paternal  estate,  and  had  Samuel,  Zechariah, 
Bennett,  Fear,  and  Melatiah.  Of  these  Zeehaiiah, 
who  inherited  his  father's  estate,  married  Mercy 
Morton,  and  had  Johu,  Nancy,  Ebenezer,  Hannah, 
Nathauiel,  Mary,  Joshua,  Zechariah,  Seth,  Thomas, 
Lucy,  and  Samuel.  Of  these  Joshua  commanded  a 
company  at  Ticonderoga,  Monmouth,  aud  Saratoga 
during  the  Revolution,  and  Johu,  Seth,  Thomas,  and 
Samuel,  four  of  his  brothers,  also  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  Joshua  married  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Zechariah  Paddock,  of  Middleboro',  and  had  uine 
children, — John  Milton,  Joshua,  Zechariah,  Nathan- 
iel, Ebenezer,  Lydia,  William  S.,  Jane,  and  Morton. 
Of  these  Zechariah  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  in  Middleboro'  in  1780,  and,  entering 
Browu  University  in  1795,  graduated  iu  1799,  de- 
livering the  Latiu  salutatory  at  commencemeut. 

After  graduating  he  taught  in  the  Newport  Semi- 
nary, and  afterwards  became  preceptor  iu  the  Plain- 
field  Academy.  He  studied  law  iu  the  office  of 
Joshua  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  aud  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1806.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Pollycarpus  and  Lucy  (Eaton)  Edsou,  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  settled  permanently  in  Middleboro'.  His 
position    at   the   bar  was  a  distinguished    one,  and 
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for  many  years  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
William  Baylies,  Thomas  Prince  Beal,  and  Kilborn 
Whitman  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Plymouth  bar. 
As  a  special  pleader  he  had  no  superior  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  measuring  his 
strength.  During  a  connection  with  the  bar  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  he  failed  to  atteud  only  a  single 
term  of  the  Plymouth  court,  and  left  it  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  with  a  record  of  more  than  three  hundred 
cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Reports  in  which  he  ap- 
peared as  couusel.  His  first  argument  was  at  the 
October  term  of  1S06,  on  a  motion  by  the  defendant 
for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Zechariah  Eddy,  pe- 
titioner for  partition,  against  Eliab  Knapp,  in  which 
on  the  trial  in  the  lower  court  exceptions  were  taken 
to  the  admission  aa  evidence  of  a  judgment  and  exe- 
cution where  the  appraisers  were  appointed  by  the 
officers  without  notice  to  the  judgment  debtor.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  read  the  opinion  of  the  court  that, 
as  under  the  common  law  laud  could  not  be  taken  on 
execution,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  must  be 
strictly  followed  ;  and  as  the  debtor  had  no  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  appraisers,  the  execution  was  in- 
valid, and  the  exceptions  must  be  allowed. 

The  last  argument  of  Mr.  Eddy  was  at  the  October 
term  in  1847,  in  the  case  of  Noble  Cannedy  against 
William  Haskins,  in  which  the  parties  went  to  the 
court  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts.  A  devise  of 
real  estate  was  made  to  Noble  Cannedy,  the  father  of 
the  demandant,  "  during  his  natural  life,  and  at  his 
decease  to  the  eldest  male  heir,  and  after  his  decease 
to  his  male  heirs  and  assigns  forever."  At  the  time 
of  making  the  devise,  Noble  Cannedy,  the  father  of 
the  demandant,  had  no  issue,  but  he  afterwards  had 
several  children,  of  whom  the  demandant,  who  was 
the  third  son,  alone  survived  him.  During  his  life 
he  conveyed  the  property  to  his  eldest  sod,  Barnabas, 
then  living,  who  died  before  his  father,  having  pre- 
viously conveyed  the  property  to  the  respondent 
tenant.  Mr.  Eddy  appeared  for  the  demandant,  and 
William  Baylies  for  the  respondent,  and  the  argument 
on  each  side  was  long  and  exhaustive.  The  court 
held  "  that  the  devisee  took  a  life  estate  only,  and 
that  at  his  decease  his  surviving  son  took  an  estate 
entail  male,"  and  the  tenant  was  defaulted. 

Mr.  Eddy  died  in  1860  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Though  in  a  long  life  of  professional  labor  and  honest 
usefulness  he  had  acquired  reputation  and  honors,  he 
said  in  his  old  age  that  "  he  would  hardly  give  a  peck 
of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  in  the 
world." 

Nathaniel  Morton  Davis  was  descended  from 
Thomas  Davis,  of  Albany,  who  there  married  Katha- 


rine Wendell,  by  whom  he  had  Robert,  17US;  John  ; 
Catherine,  1714,  who  married  John  Creecy,  of  North 
Carolina;  Thomas,  1722;  David,  1724;  Benjamin, 
and  Miles.  Of  these  Thomas  came  to  Plymouth  and 
married,  in  1753,  Mercy,  daughter  of  Barnabas 
Hedge,  by  whom  he  had  Sarah,  1754,  who  married 
Le  Baron  Bradford,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.;  Thomas,  175G, 
who  held  the  position  of  State  senator  from  Sufiulk 
County,  and  State  treasurer,  and  died  in  1805  ;  Wil- 
liam, 1758;  John,  1761,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
17S1,  United  States  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court;  Samuel, 
1765;  Isaac  P.,  1771  ;  and  Wendell,  1776,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  in  1796.  Of  these  William,  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  iu  Plymouth,  married  in  1781, 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  and  had 
William,  1783  ;  Nathaniel  Morton,  1785  ;  Thomas, 
1791 ;  and  Elizabeth,  1803,  who  married  first  Alex- 
ander Bliss,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  George  Ban- 
croft. Of  these  Nathaniel,  Morton  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  was  born  in  Plymouth,  and  fitted  for 
college  in  its  public  schools.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1804,  in  the  class  with  Thomas  Aspinwall, 
Benjamin  Merrill,  Benjamin  R.  Nichols,  Andrews 
Norton,  and  Asher  Ware,  among  whom  he  secured  a 
high  rank  as  a  man  of  thoughtful  and  scholarly  habits. 
He  studied  law  in  Plymouth,  and  was  there  admitted 
to  the  bar.  During  the  early  years  of  his  professional 
life  he  devoted  himself  to  its  labors,  always  giving, 
however,  gratuitous  advice  and  counsel  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow-citizens,  and  seeking  by  every  effort  to 
preserve  peace  and  harmony  in  the  community  to 
which  he  was  attached  by  the  associations  of  his  birth. 
The  cast  of  his  mind  was  similar  to  that  of  William 
Baylies,  one  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  bar,  and  in  a 
wider  field  of  activity,  with  the  pressure  of  poverty  to 
spur  him  on,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  reach  the 
highest  honors  of  his  profession.  His  judicial  mind, 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  legal  lore,  eminently 
fitted  him  for  higher  and  more  responsible  duties  than 
his  studious  habit  and  love  of  ease  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  assume.  He  never  sought  honors,  but 
such  as  he  won  sought  him.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  he  repeatedly  rep- 
resented his  native  town  in  the  General  Court,  and 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  John  Davis 
was  one  of  the  Executive  Council.  As  a  presir'iug 
officer  and  speaker  he  excelled;  always  timid  and 
nervous  in  preparation,  but  in  execution  never  failing 
to  reach  the  highest  standard.  With  a  lower  ideal  of 
intellectual  work,  he  would  have  been  more  courageous 
and  would  have  accomplished  more.  As  it  is,  many 
of  his   concise,  compact,    chaste,    and    well-rounded 
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sentences  are  remembered  by  students  of  oratory  as 
models  in  the  use  of  language.  His  form  and  bear- 
ing lent  u  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  his  speech 
and  a  grace  to  every  occasion  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part. 

He  married,  in  1817,  Harriet  Lazell,  daughter  of 
Judge  Nahum  Mitchell,  of  East  Bridgewater,  and  had 
Williaui,  1818,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1837,  whose 
promising  career  as  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  bar 
was  prematurely  closed  by  death  in  1853  ;  Abby 
Mortiu,  1821,  who  married  Hon.  Robert  B.  Hall,  of 
Plymouth  ;  and  Elizabeth  Bliss,  who  married  Henry 
G.  Andrews,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Davis  died  during  a 
temporary  residence  iu  Boston,  July  29,  1848,  aud 
was  buried  in  his  native  town. 

Kilborn  Whitman  was  descended  from  John 
Whitmau,  who  first  appeared  in  Weymouth  in  1638. 
John  Whitman,  by  wife  Mary,  had  Thomas  (1629), 
John,  Abiah,  Zechariah  (1644),  Sarah,  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, Hannah,  and  Judith.  Of  these,  Thomas,  of 
Bridgewater,  born  in  England,  married  in  1656  Abi- 
gail, daughter  of  Nicholas  Byram,  and  had  John 
(1658),  Ebenezer,  Nicholas,  Susanna,  Mary,  Naomi, 
and  Hannah.  Of  these,  Ebenezer,  of  Bridgewater, 
married  in  1699  Abigail  Burnham,  and  had  Abigail 
(1702),  Zechariah  (1704),  John  (1707),  Hannah 
(1709),  aud  Ebenezer  (1713).  Of  these,  Zechariah, 
of  Bridgewater,  married  Eleanor  Bennet,  of  Middle- 
boro',  and  had  Samuel  (1734),  Abiah  (1735),  Zecha- 
riah (1738),  Eleanor  (1739),  Benjamin  (1741),  Abi- 
gail (1743),  Ruth  (1746),  Jonah  (1749),  and  Eben- 
ezer aud  Sarah,  twins  (1752).  Of  these,  Zechariah, 
of  Bridgewater,  married  Abigail  Kilborn,  of  Litchfield, 
Couu.,  aud  had  Kilborn  (1765),  Benjamin  (1768), 
Cyrus  (1773),  Angelina  (1777),  and  Cassandra.  Of 
these,  Kilborn  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
was  bom  in  Bridgewater,  Aug.  17,  1765,  and  fitted 
for  college  in  the  schools  of  that  town.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1785,  with  Nathan  Hayward,  of  Plym- 
outh, Jabez  Upham,  and  Henry  Ware  among  his 
classmates.  After  leaving  college  he  prepared  for  the 
ministry,  under  theiustruction  of  William  Shaw,  D.D., 
of  Marshfield,  and  was  soou  after  settled  over  the 
parish  in  Pembroke,  where  he  continued  to  hold  his 
residence  until  his  death.  While  pursuiug  his  studies 
in  Marshfield  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  in  the 
family  of  Isaac  Winslow,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1762,  and  a  physician  of  wide  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion. He  afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Wiuslow,  and  had  eleven  children, — Isaac  Wins- 
low,  born  Sept.  13,  1789,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1808;  Charles  Kilborn,  Aug.  25,  1792;  Elizabeth 
Winslow,  Dec.  1,  1795,  who  married  Samuel  K.  Wil- 


liams, of  Boston  ;  Johu  Winslow,  Dec.  24,  1798,  a 
member  of  the  Suffolk  bar;  James,  April  24,  1801, 
who  died  young;  Sarah  Ann,  Oct.  11,  1803,  who 
married  Hon.  Benjamin  Randall,  of  Bath  ;  Caroline, 
Sept.  2,  1805;  Maria  Warren,  May  15,  1808,  who 
married  Frederick  Bryant,  of  New  Bedford  ;  James 
Hawley,  April  17,  1810,  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
bar;  Frances  Gay,  Sept.  2,  1813,  who  married  Jacob 
Hersey,  of  New  Bedford  ;  and  William  Henry,  Jan. 
26,  1817,  a  member  of  (he  Plymouth  bar  and  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Superior  Court, 
and  ex  ojficiu  clerk  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. 

After  ten  years'  service  in  the  ministry  Mr.  Whit- 
man studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Benjamin 
Whitman,  of  Hanover,  who  afterwards  left  an  exten- 
sive practice,  in  which  he  had  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation, and  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  justices  of  the  Police  Court.  Mr. 
Whitman  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Plymouth  before 
the  year  1800,  and  by  his  ready  comprehension  of 
the  principles  of  law  and  their  practical  application, 
he.  soon  drew  about  him  a  circle  of  clients,  which 
continued  to  enlarge  as  the  successful  issue  of  his 
efforts  before  a  jury  increased  his  reputation.  To  his 
ample  knowledge  of  law  he  added  a  keen  insight  of 
the  characters  of  men,  their  tastes,  their  sympathies, 
their  temperament  and  prejudices,  which  made  him  a 
formidable  antagonist  for  those  less  richly  equipped 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  a  successful  advocate.  After 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  1811,  re-establishing  the 
office  of  county  prosecuting  attorney,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  that  office,  and  continued  to  per- 
form its  duties  until  1832,  when  the  State  was  di- 
vided into  districts,  and  district  attorneys  took  the 
place  of  those  for  the  county. 

For  many  years  he  held  also  the  position  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  of  overseer  of  the  Marsh- 
pee  and  Herring  Pond  tribes  of  Indians,  for  the  per- 
formance of  whose  duties  he  was  specially  fitted  by 
the  strict  integrity,  the  love  of  just  dealing,  and  the 
tender  regard  for  the  poor  and  uufortunate,  which 
were  his  prominent  characteristics.  He  died  at  Pem- 
broke on  the  11th  of  December,  1835,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  was  there  buried. 

Jared  Whitman  was  for  nearly  seventy  years 
connected  with  the  Plym6uth  Couuty  bar,  aud  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected,  members  of  the  legal  profession 
iu  this  portion  of  New  England.  He  was  a  lineal 
descendant  iu  the  sixth  generation  from  John  Whit- 
man, the  English  emigrant,  who  settled  in  Weymouth 
in    1636,   the   line  being   John1,    Henry2,    Nicholas3, 
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Eleuzei',  Ephraim*,  Jured6,  and  was  born  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Abington,  Mass.  (now  South  Abington), 
Sept.  27, 1784.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Wrentham, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Brown  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1805.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  law  under  Judge  Kilborn  Whitman,  of  Pem- 
broke, and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  a  practic- 
ing lawyer  (1809),  began  his  long  and  useful  legal 
life  by  a  short  residence  at  Nantucket,  from  which 
place  lie  removed  to  his  uative  town,  where  he  ever 
after  resided.  He  was  a  farmer  as  well  as  lawyer,  as 
was  customary  with  many  of  the  legal  profession  in 
those  days. 

Mr.  Whitman  married,  first,  Abigail  Barrell.  Their 
children  were  Elizabeth  R.  (Mrs.  Enoch  E.  Brown) 
and  Abigail  B.  (Mrs.  William  T.  Grennell).  He 
married,  second,  Mrs.  Susanna  Hayden,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Aaron  Hobart.  They  had  five  children — Caro- 
line H.,  now  residing  on  the  old  homestead;  Augus- 
tus (deceased),  Jared,  Susan  A.  H.  (Mrs.  William 
R.  Vining),  and  Ephraim. 

In  person  Mr.  Whitman  was  of  dignified  bearing, 
and  conferred  honor  upon  the  numerous  official  sta- 
tions to  which  he  was  called.  As  a  man  and  a  friend 
he  cannot  be  too  warmly  spoken  of.  So  manly  was  he 
by  instinct  that  no  one  could  deem  him  capable  of  a 
mean  action ;  so  broad  and  charitable  in  his  opinion 
of  others  as  to  lead  him  to  overlook  their  faults.  The 
feeling  of  vindictiveuess  he  would  not  or  could  not 
cherish,  and  as  a  lawyer  or  justice  would  uever  en- 
courage litigation,  preferring  the  loss  of  business  to  the 
loss  of  self-respect.  He  stirred  up  no  strife,  and  was 
pre-eminently  a  "  peacemaker."  HLs  relations  with 
his  brethren  of  the  bar  were  always  cordial,  and  his 
well-known  form  and  face  ever  commanded  respect 
and,  in  his  advanced  years,  veneration.  He  was  often 
called  to  duties  of  public  and  official  character.  In 
1819  he  was -one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Plymouth 
County  Agricultural  Society ;  he  was  chosen  selectman 
the  same  year,  and  held  that  office  nine  years  ;  he  held 
the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace  tor  a  long  period, 
and  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  ;  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  assembled  at  Boston,  Nov. 
15,  1820,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  in  1S26  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Lincoln  commissioner  of  highways  for 
Plymouth  County;  he  represented  Abiugton  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  1827,  and  served  as  State  sena- 
tor from  Plymouth  district  in  1838-39,  and  upon  the 
passage  of  the  act  by  the  State  Legislature  creating 
boards  of  county  commissioners,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  one  of  the  three  commissioners  consti- 
tuting the  first  board  of  Plymouth  County,  his  asso- 


ciates being  Judge  Weston,  of  Middleboro',  and  Mr. 
Collamer,  of  Scituate,  and  was  continued  in  this 
position  nine  years,  until  the  office  became  elective ; 
in  1850  he  was  made  trial  justice.  In  all  these  trusts 
Mr.  Whitman  hewed  to  the  line  of  an  unshaken  pur- 
pose, aud  that  purpose  was  the  right,  and  from  this 
he  could  never  be  coaxed,  flattered,  or  forced.  While 
a  county  commissioner  the  board,  in  its  judicial  ca- 
pacity, was  the  first  court  of  the  State  to  decide  agaiust 
granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
aud  for  this  action  the  commissioners  received  much 
opposition  and  fierce  denunciation,  and  a  pctitiou, 
bearing  many  signatures,  was  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor asking  their  removal  from  office  for  what  it 
styled  their  "  arbitrary"  and  "  unconstitutional"  action. 
In  these  days  of  temperance  we  can  scarcely  realize 
the  intensity  of  popular  clamor  calling  for  their  re- 
moval, but  they  uever  wavered,  and  the  Governor 
approved  and  indorsed  the  decision  of  the  board. 

Usually  quiet,  retiring,  aud  reserved  in  manner,  he 
generally  used  few  words,  but  they  expressed  much  ; 
yet  he  had  a  few  intimate  friends  by  whom  his  con- 
versations and  opinions  were  highly  prized.  A  deaf- 
ness which  afflicted  him  many  years  threw  him  much 
out  of  social  life,  and  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
tho  reserve  of  his  nature.  In  politics  he  was  Federal 
and  Old-Line  Whig,  of  the  school  of  Webster  and 
Clay,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  Whig  party  he  became  a  Republican. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Union  Cal- 
vinistic  Church,  and  orthodox  in  his  belief.  He 
held  pronounced  religious  opinions,  but  was  not  a 
sectarian,  and  cheerfully  allowed  the  same  liberty  of 
conscience  to  others  which  he  claimed  for  himself. 
He  was  much  interested  in  Sabbath-school  work,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  a  Sabbath-school  in 
connection  with  the  church  at  South  Abington,  aud 
during  his  last  years  he  had  a  class  of  educated 
young  men  who  earnestly  listened  to  the  words  of 
wisdom  from  his  lips.  His  high  sense  of  honor, 
his  cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  his  studious  appli- 
cation to  whatever  business  came  before  him,  his  in- 
terest in  all  public  and  educational  matters,  aud  what- 
ever pertained  to  the  improvement  of  the  community, 
made  him  au  invaluable  associate,  citizen,  and  friend. 
He  was  a  discriminating  reader  and  possessed  of  a  Sue 
literary  taste.  He  enjoyed  and  appreciated  humor, 
aud  in  writing  expressed  himself  clearly,  concisely, 
and  correctly.  His  stroug  inherited  constitution 
enabled  him  to  outlive  all  his  youthful  contempora- 
ries. He  kept  a  vigorous  mind, — his  knowledge  of 
public  affairs  and  of  legal  changes, — so  as  to  give 
clear  and  accurate  opiuious  on  law  and  current  events, 
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until  after  ninety  years  of  age.  He  died  May  23, 
1878,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  The  accompanying 
engraving  is  from  a  photograph  taken  at  eighty-seven. 

John  Boies  Thomas  was  descended  from  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  one  of  the  merchant  adventurers  of 
London,  who  assisted  the  Pilgrims  in  their  enter- 
prise. The  ancestor,  born  about  1573,  came  from 
Yarmouth,  England,  on  the  "  Marye  and  Ann,"  in 
1637,  and  settled  in  Marshfield  with  his  son,  Na- 
thaniel, who  was  born  in  1606.  Nathaniel  had  six 
children,— William  (born  1638),  Nathaniel  (1643), 
Mary,  Elizabeth  (1646),  Jeremiah,  and  Dorothy. 
Of  these,  Nathaniel,  of  Marshfield  and  Plymouth, 
married  in  1664  Deborah,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Jacob,  of  Hingham,  and  had  Nathaniel,  Joseph, 
Deborah,  Dorothy,  William,  Elisha,  Joshua,  Caleb, 
Isaac,  and  Mary.  He  married,  second,  in  1696, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Condy.  Of  these  chil- 
dren, William,  of  Boston,  born  in  1671,  married,  in 
1701,  Abigail  Henchman,  daughter  of  Samuel  Ruck, 
and  had  Margaret.  He  married,  second,  in  1717, 
Anne,  widow  of  John  Breck  and  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Patershall,  and  had  William  (1718),  Anne 
(1720),  Anne  again  (1721).  Of  these,  William,  of 
Boston  and  Plymouth,  married,  in  1739,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Peter  Papillon,  of  Boston,  and  had 
William,  Ann,  Elizabeth,  and  Peter.  He  married, 
second,  Widow  Mercy  Logan,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Bridgham,  of  Boston,  and  removed  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  had  Joshua  (1751),  Margaret  (1753), 
Joseph  (1755),  Nathaniel  (1756),  John  (1758),  and 
Mary  (1759).  He  married,  third,  in  1771,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Consider  Rowland,  of  Plymouth.  Of 
these  children,  Joshua,  of  Plymouth,  an  officer  in 
the  Revolution,  for  many  years  judge  of  probate,  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  married 
Isabella  Stevenson,  of  Boston,  and  had  John  Boies 
(1787),  William  (1788),  aud  Joshua  Barker,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Plymouth  bar.  William, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1807,  survived  both  his 
brothers,  and  at  his  death,  in  1882,  was  the  oldest 
graduate.  He  was  at  one  tiuie  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  and  supplemented  his  profes- 
sional labors  by  thoughtful  and  well-written  contribu- 
tions to  the  columns  of  the  press. 

John  Boies,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
Plymouth  on  the  28th  of  July,  1787,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1806.  Though  not  then  a  member  of 
the  profession,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts 
in  1S12,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  resignation 
(in  1850),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Whitman, 
the  present  incumbent.  During  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 


study  of  law  and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar.  So  far 
as  the  author  of  this  notice  is  aware  he  never  engaged 
in  practice,  but  he  was  so  long  connected  with  the 
courts,  and  so  highly  esteemed  as  one  of  their  most 
conspicuous  officers,  that  his  name  appropriately  fiuds 
a  place  in  this  record.  Aside  from  his  profession  he 
was  a  man  of  large  influence  and  varied  usefulness  in 
his  native  town.  The  town  records  bear  witness  to 
the  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  fidelity  and  the 
respect  for  his  ability  and  skill  felt  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  during  a  long  term  of  service  in  their  behalf. 
The  field  of  his  usefulness  was  chiefly  within  the 
range  of  his  office  and  the  limits  of  the  town,  though 
in  1820  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  in  1840  oue  of  the  Harrison  Presidential 
electors. 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Le  Baron,  of 
Plymouth,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  2, 
1852,  left  two  children, — Martha  Le  Baron,  born  in 
1816,  who  married  Isaac  N.  Stoddard,  and  Hannah 
Stevenson,  born  in  1821,  who  married  Charles  G. 
Davis,  a  sketch  of  whom  is  included  in  this  record. 

Thomas  Prince  Beal  was  the  son  of  David  and 
Lydia  (Prince)  Beal,  and  was  born  in  Kingston 
Feb.  12,  1786.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806, 
in  the  class  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Hon.  Alexander 
Hill  Everett,  and  George  William  Lyman,  of  Boston, 
and  John  Boies  Thomas,  of  Plymouth.  He  studied 
law  with  Kilborn  Whitman,  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth.  Before  studying 
law  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  which  he  soon  re- 
linquished for  the  more  congenial  profession  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  member.  He  was 
contemporary  with  William  Baylies,  Zechariah  Eddy, 
and  Charles  J.  Holmes,  and  shared  with  them  the 
verdicts  of  Plymouth  County  juries.  Though  perhaps 
not  so  well  equipped  with  chapter  and  verse  of  the  law 
as  either  of  these  competitors  in  the  legal  arena,  he  al- 
ways made  prompt  and  skillful  use  of  the  weapons  he 
wore,  and,  like  an  agile  swordsman,  often  succeeded 
in  disarming  his  more  powerful  antagonists.  Quick 
at  repartee,  sharp  in  his  denunciations,  bold  in  his 
attacks,  often  the  boldest  when  his  cause  was  the 
weakest,  he  would  lay  siege  to  a  jury  with  such  dash 
and  courage  that  often,  like  the  reckless  soldier  in 
battle,  he  would  win  the  fi^ht  when  disaster  aud 
defeat  seemed  unavoidable  and  sure. 

Occasionally  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns, and  always  held  his  audiences  well  in  hand 
by  the  combined  logic  and  humor  which  characterized 
his  speeches.  In  the  campaign  preceding  the  election 
of  President  Harrison  he  took  special  interest,  and 
more  than  once  the  author  of  this  sketch  heard  him 
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before  an  open-air  gathering,  and  remembers  well  the 
striking  alternations  of  silence  and  laughter  with 
which  his  masterly  arguments  and  his  brilliant  sallies 
of  wit  were  received.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  this 
campaign  he  represented  Plymouth  County  in  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  where  his  abilities  found  a 
fresh  and  extended  field  for  their  useful  exercise. 

Mr.  Beal  married  Betsey,  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph 
Sampson,  of  Kingston,  and  died  July  16,  1852, 
leaving  a  son,  Joseph  Sampson  Beal,  a  graduate  of 
Hurvard  in  1835,  and  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
bar. 

Naiium  Mitchell  was  a  descendant,  in  the 
fourth  degree,  from  Experience  Mitchell,  who  came 
to  Plymouth  in  the  third  ship,  the  "  Ann,"  in  1623. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cushing  Mitchell  and  Jennet, 
his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Orr,  of 
Bridgewater,  but  a  native  of  Lochwinnoch,  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  born  Feb.  12,  1769.  Having  been 
fitted  by  Beza  Hayward,  of  Bridgewater,  he  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1785.  and  graduated  in  course  in 
1789,  with  what  reputation  for  scholarship  is  not 
known  ;  but  his  accuracy  in  matters  of  scholarship 
in  after-life  would  seem  to  render  it  certain  that  he 
could  have  been  no  mean  proficient.  His  part  at 
commencement  was  a  syllogistic  disputation,  with 
Asaph  Churchill,  on  the  thesis,  "  Gravitas  non  est 
esseutialis  materix.  proprietas."  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  read  law  with  John  Davis,  of  Plymouth, 
afterwards  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1792,  and, 
soon  alter,  opened  an  office  in  his  native  place. 

He  soon  attracted  attention  in  his  profession,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  public, 
and  by  those  who  had  the  appointing  power  in  the 
State,  appears  in  the  many  offices  which  were  from 
time  to  time  conferred  upon  him. 

He  was  nine  years  a  representative  in  the  General 
Court,  seven  from  Bridgewater  and  two  from  Boston  ; 
a  member  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  senator  from  Plymouth  County  from  1813  to 
1814,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  from 
1814  to  1820.  On  the  abolition  of  the  old  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1811,  he,  though 
not  of  the  same  political  party  with  the  ruling  power, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  court 
for  Southern  Circuit,  comprehending  the  counties  of 
Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Barnstable,  and,  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Thomas  B.  Adams,  succeeded  him  as 
chief  justice.  In  1822  he  was  chosen  State  treas- 
urer, and  held  the  office  for  five  consecutive  years. 
Besides  these  offices  he  received  appointments  under 


special  commissions.  He  was  appointed,  with  Ed- 
ward H.  Robbins,  of  Miltou,  and  Nicholas  Tilling- 
hast,  of  Taunton,  in  1801,  to  settle  a  disputed  bound- 
ary-line between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ; 
and  in  1823,  with  Mr.  Robbins  and  George  Bliss,  of 
Springfield,  to  settle  the  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  His  last  appointment  was  chair- 
man of  the  first  commission  for  exploring  the  country 
from  Boston  to  Albany  for  a  railroad.1 

The  performance  of  the  various  duties  of  these 
high  and  responsible  offices  was  confided  to  compe- 
tent and  safe  hands.  Judge  Mitchell  was  a  man  of 
great  industry,  quickness  of  perception,  and  caution, 
and  united  to  a  discriminating  judgment  the  attent- 
iveness  and  precision  of  the  mathematician.  His 
habits  of  inquiry  were  so  remarkable  that  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  investigation,  nor  desisted  from 
it,  so  long  as  he  had  less  than  all  the  light  he  could 
obtain  on  the  subject.  He  was  a  man  that  did,  and 
did  well,  whatever  he  undertook. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  distinguished  for  sound  learn- 
ing and  fair  and  honorable  practice.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  Parsons,  not  long  before  his  death,  at  an 
evening  party  in  Plymouth,  one  of  whom  was  the 
venerable  and  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  when  the  name  of 
Nahum  Mitchell  was  mentioned,  "spoke  of  him 
freely  as  a  man  and  lawyer.  He  said  it  would  be 
improper  to  draw  comparisons  between  him  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Old  Colony  bar.  There  were  some 
of  them  very  respectable;  but  certainly  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  among  the  very  best,  and  that  no  one  was  more 
accurate  and  discriminating.  He  had  been  in  the 
way  of  witnessing  his  accuracy  and  discernment, 
having  been  frequently  associated  with  him  in  the 
same  cause.  He  spoke  of  him  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  strain  of  high  encomium." 

His  qualifications  as  a  lawyer  made  him  a  good 
judge;  and  such  he  was  generally  esteemed.  It  was, 
indeed,  sometimes  said  of  him  that  he  lacked  prompt- 
ness and  decision.  This,  however,  was  only  in  ap- 
pearance :  the  opinion  probably  arose  from  a  desire 
ou  his  part  to  do  right,  which  led  him  to  defer  judg- 
ment until  the  scales  of  justice  ceased  to  vibrate,  aud 
he  could  see  a  clear  preponderance. 

He  was  in  Congress  but  for  one  term.  There  he 
was  in  a  small  minority,  and  did  not  participate  much, 
if  any,  in  debate,  but  gave  close  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  particularly  such  as  related  to 
matters  of  finance,  and  was  active  and  influential  on 
committees. 

The    principal    measures   discussed    and    acted  on 

1  Judge  Mitchell  waa  also  an  active  member  uf  tho  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Sooioty. 
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while  he  was  a  member  were:  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  requiring  the  electors  of  President  to 
Dame,  od  distinct  ballots,  the  persons  voted  for  as 
President  and  Vice-President ;  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Chase ;  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France.  On  all  these  questions  he,  with  a  majority 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive, against  the  last  because  he  had  a  doubt  (in 
which  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President,  participated,  but 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances)  of  the  right 
of  the  treuty-making  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  buy  territory  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  and  also  because  of  an  uncertainty  as  to  our 
title  under  the  treaty  of  cession. 

After  attending  to  all  his  official  duties  and  corre- 
spondence, he  found  himself  with  many  leisure  hours 
on  hand.  These  he  employed  in  reading  classic 
authors,  among  them  Ovid's  "  Epistolas  Heroidum," 
in  the  original, — an  interesting  book, — which  "  he 
found,  iu  a  bookstore  in  Georgetown,  6towed  away 
among  a  heap  of  second-hand  volumes;"  in  translat- 
ing the  works  of  Horace  into  English  verse ;  and 
writing  an  interesting  and  amusing  poem,  in  one 
canto,  called  the  "  Indian  Pudding."  He  rarely 
engaged  in  any  amusement,  except  an  evening  game 
of  chess  with  Samuel  W.  Dana,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut;  "  in  which,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to 
a  relative,  "  I  am  generally  couqueror,  and  have 
therefore  become  more  skillful  thau  my  teacher." 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  from  youth  to 
old  age  studied  it  as  a  science.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Bridge- 
water  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,"  of  which  he  was 
the  principal  editor,  although  his  name  never  appeared 
in  the  title-page.  The  work  passed  through  nearly 
thirty  editions,  and  rendered  essential  service  in  im- 
proving the  then-existiug  style  of  music,  by  substitut- 
ing for  tunes  that  were  neither  dignified,  solemn,  or 
decent  such  as  were  chaste,  classical,  and  sufficiently 
simple  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  worshiping 
assembly.  Many  pieces  of  his  composition  obtained 
a  wide-spread  circulation,  and  were  generally  per- 
formed,— among  them,  an  anthem,  called  "  Lord's 
Day,"  and  a  piece  of  several  quarto  pages,  beginning 
with  the  words,  "  Jesus  shall  reign."  He  also  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  iu  the  Boston  Musical 
Gazette  on  the  history  of  music,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  harmony,  which  a  competent  judge  said,  if  pub- 
lished, "  would  have  done  him  no  discredit." 

The  success  of  his  efforts  for  reform  were  exten- 
sively visible,  and  especially  in  the  church,  where  he 
was  a  constant  worshiper.  There  he  was  one  of  the 
choir  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  as- 


sisted by  his  relative,  the  late  Bartholomew  Brown, 
who  was  pre-eminent  for  the  power  and  excellence  of 
his  voice,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Flint,  for 
fourteen  years  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  others, 
he  trained  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  iu  psalmody 
rarely  equaled,  and  gave  it  an  impulse  in  the  right 
direction  that  is  felt  to  the  present  day. 

He  was  much  of  an  antiquarian,  as  is  evinced  by 
his  well-written  "  History  of  Bridgewater,"  which  is 
a  monument  to  his  memory  that  will  endure  for  cen- 
turies, and,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  long  as  the  art  of 
printing.  That  was  a  work  of  vast  labor.  Its  nu- 
merous scattered  materials  were  to  be  searched  for  and 
gathered  up  from  the  State,  county,  town,  church,  aud 
family  records,  and  other  sources,  and  reduced  to  a 
sy.-tem.  This  he  did  with  great  care,  good  judgment, 
and  accuracy, — considering  the  peculiar  liability  to 
mistakes  in  a  work  of  the  kind  ;  and  has  thus  fur- 
nished the  people  of  the  Bridgewaters  with  a  house- 
hold book,  valuable  now  aDd  hereafter  as  a  repository 
of  historical  and  genealogical  facts  most  interesting  to 
them  and  their  posterity. 

His  private  character  is  a  model  for  imitation.  He 
was  affable  and  familiar  ;  his  manners  were  simple  and 
easy  ;  his  temper  gentle,  even,  and  cheerful  ;  and  his 
whole  deportment  such  as  to  iuspire  confidence  and 
respect.  Hospitality  reigned  iu  his  house,  and  cheer- 
fulness beamed  from  his  countenance  on  his  happy 
family,  aud  was  reflected  back  by  them.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  peace,  and  all  his  life  long  ex- 
erted a  peculiarly  happy  faculty  he  had  to  promote  it 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  elsewhere  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence. 

Hon.  Abraham  Holmes1  was  born  in  Rochester, 
June  9,  1754.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Plym- 
outh County  at  the  April  term,  1800.  He  was  then 
nearly  forty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  previously 
been  president  of  the  Court  of  Sessious,  aud  though 
not  regularly  educated  for  the  profession,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  voted  his  admissiou  iu  consideration 
of  "  his  respectable  official  character,  learning,  and 
abilities,  on  condition  that  he  study  three  mouths  iu 
some  attorney's  office."  He  might  be  called,  with 
great  propriety,  a  self-made  lawyer.  He  coutinued  in 
practice  till  August,  1835,  when  eighty-one  years  of 
age,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  and 
success.  Even  when  thus  advanced  in  life  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon  the  sessions  of  the  court,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  acute  and  learned  lawyer.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  bar  he  was  courteous  and  famil- 
iar, especially  toward  the  younger  members. 

i  By  Rev.  N.  W.  Everett. 
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He  was  full  of  anecdote  and  traditional  lore, 
abounding  in  wit  and  humor.  His  mind  was  well 
stored  with  facts  relating  to  the  older  members  of  the 
bar,  and  so  late  as  June,  1834,  when  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  delivered  a  very  interesting  address  at  New 
Bedford  to  the  bar  of  Bristol  County,  in  which  he 
discoursed  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  profession 
in  Massachusetts,  with  sketches  of  the  early  lawyers, 
of  the  necessity  of  such  an  order  of  men,  and  upon 
the  duties  of  the  profession. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  in  1820,  and  took  a  part  in  the 
debates.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  political  year,  May,  1821-22, 
and  May,  1822-23,  when  Governor  Brooks  was  in 
office. 

He  furnished  some  items  for  "  Tudor's  Life  of 
James  Otis,"  wrote  an  essay  on  the  nature  and  uses 
of  a  "  Writ  of  Right,"  and  he  left  in  manuscript 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  olden  times. 

His  writings  show  great  ability.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Bigelow,  who  knew  him  well,  said,  "  If  he  had  only 
been  favored  with  a  liberal  education,  it  would  have 
been  his  own  fault  if  he  had  not  become  the  chief 
justice  of  Massachusetts." 

After  his  decease,  which  occurred  Sept.  7,  1839, 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  counties  of  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  and  Barnstable,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Plymouth,  Oct.  25, 1839,  paid  a  most  respectful  trib- 
ute to  his  talents,  learning,  and  character,  and  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  a  high  sense  of  his  profes- 
sional worth,  as  a  man  "  whose  mind  was  enriched 
with  various  learning,  whose  memory  was  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  most  valuable  reminiscences,  whose  legal 
attainments  gave  him  high  professional  eminence, 
and  whose  social  qualities  were  an  ornament  of  the 
circle  of  friendship  during  a  long  life  of  integrity  and 
usefulness." 

Mr.  Holmes  was  one  of  those  grand  old  characters 
whose  history  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate.  Inti- 
mately associated  with  the  Otises,  of  Barnstable,  and 
the  Freemans,  of  Sandwich, — those  giants  of  the 
Revolutionary  period, — he  struck  hard  blows  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  In  old  age  he  writes,  "  The  retro- 
spection of  these  olden  times  resuscitated  all  the  feel- 
ings, sensations,  and  animations  of  1774,  such  as 
none  can  feel  in  the  same  degree  who  did  not  live  at 
the  time  and  participate  in  the  fears  and  hopes,  toils 
and  dangers  of  those  times.  The  contemplation  of 
those  events  gives  me  a  satisfaction  unknown  to  the 
miser  in  counting  his  hoards,  the  agriculturist,  when 
his  corn  and  wine  increaseth,  or  the  merchant,  when 
his  ships  return  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  East." 


Through  life  he  held  a  correspondence  with  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  our  country,  and  letters  still 
in  existence  show  that  they  felt  honored  by  his 
friendship. 

Hon.  Charles  Jarvis  Holmes,1  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Rochester,  May  9,  1790. 

He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  in  Roch- 
ester, and  was  admitted  to  the  Plymouth  Couuty  bar 
in  1812,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain.  He  practiced  his  profession 
in  his  native  town  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
identified  with  the  feeliugs  and  interests  aud  eujoy- 
ing  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  repre- 
sented Rochester  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  years  1816-17,  1819-20,  1824,  1820-27, 
1831-32.  He  was  a  senator  from  Plymouth  Couuty 
in  1829-30,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
1835,  aod  an  elector  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1836.  He  filled  all  these  offices  while  re- 
siding in  Rochester. 

In  December,  1838,  with  a  view  to  more  extended 
professional  practice,  he  removed  to  Taunton.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  collector 
of  customs  for  Fall  River,  to  which  place  he  removed 
his  residence.  He  remained  there  till  towards  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  filled  at  various  periods  other 
offices  of  some  importance,  as  master  in  chancery, 
commissioner  of  bankruptcy,  etc.  All  the  duties  of 
these  offices  he  faithfully  discharged.  He  was  a  man 
of  ardent  friendship,  genial  temperament,  of  a  high 
sense  of  honor.  His  intellectual  powers  were  strong 
and  well  cultivated,  although  he  was  not  educated  at 
college.  He  was  a  careful  reader  of  the  English 
classics,  and  a  thorough  student  of  the  law.  In  po- 
litical life  he  was  ardent,  sanguine,  strong  in  his  con- 
victions, and  indefatigable  in  maintaining  them.  lie 
wrote  his  own  epitaph,  closing  with  these  words : 
"  By  profession  a  lawyer ;  by  practice  a  peacemaker." 
He  died  at  Fall  River,  May  13,  1859,  aged  sixty- 
nine. 

Thomas  Buroess1  was  born  in  Wareham,  Nov. 
29,  1778;  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  18,  185G. 
He  was  distinguished  through  life  by  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity, by  habits  of  great  industry,  and  by  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  trust,  as  well  as  by  emi- 
nent sagacity  and  prudence,  merited  and  acquired  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  measure  which 
is  accorded  only  to  the  most  blameless.  His  counsel 
was  sought  with  a  peculiar  reliance  on  its  value,  and 
the  weightiest  affairs  and  the  most  delicate  duties 
were   intrusted    to    him    without    apprehension.     A 
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judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Providence,  an  office 
which  he  held  from  the  organization  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  that  large 
and  wealthy  community  with  more  than  satisfaction 
to  those  whose  interests  demanded  an  exact  and 
watchful  guardian.  He  was  also  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  till  a  new  organization  of  the  courts  super- 
seded that  office,  which  had  never  been  in  wiser  or 
purer  hands.  His  professional  practice,  with  his 
other  undertakings,  secured  to  him,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  a  prosperous  position,  and  he  was  able 
and  ready  to  lend  cheerful  and  considerate  assistance 
to  those  who  needed  his  kindness,  and  to  bear  his 
part  in  works  of  public  beneficence.  The  honorable 
profession  of  the  law  has  seldom  furnished  a  worthier 
example  of  the  Christian  virtues  than  his  character 
displayed  from  youth  to  age, — uprightness,  fidelity, 
discretion,  diligence,  and  the  fear  of  God.  His  son, 
Thomas  Mackie  Burgess,  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  for  ten  successive  years,  and  his 
sons,  George  and  Alexauder,  became  bishops  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Tuistam  Burgess,  the  "  Bald  Eagle  of  the 
North,"  was  born  in  Rochester,  Feb.  26,  1770 ;  died 
Oct.  13,  1853.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Uuiversity 
in  1796,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  He 
studied  law  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  there  in  1799.  Soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  while  pleadiug  a  case  in  one  of  the  smaller 
courts,  beiug  severe  and  personal  in  his  remarks,  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  judge,  who  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  he  was  and  to  whom  he  was  talking. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Burgess :  "I  am  in  an  inferior 
court,  addressing  an  inferior  judge,  in  the  inferior 
State  of  Rhode  Island."  In  1815  he  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  State.  In  1825  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in  December  of  that  year, 
and  in  a  few  days  offered  an  anti-slavery  petitiou 
from  Salem,  in  this  State.  At  ouce  the  sharp, 
piercing  voice  of  John  Randolph  was  heard  :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  that  the  petitiou  of  the  gentle- 
man is  from  Salem,  and  I  move  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  ou  the  state  of  the 
Uniou."  Mr.  Burgess  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried, 
imitating  Mr.  Randolph's  peculiar  voice  exactly, 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  move  that  the  gentleman  from 
Roanoke  be  referred  to  the  same  committee." 

"When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war." 

Iq  a  contest  with  the  distinguished  representative 
from  South  Carolina,  he  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Mc- 


Duffie  had  not  adopted  the  style  of  speaking  comnini) 
to  scholars  and  gentlemen.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  his  language  in  reply:  "It  would  (and 
the  geutleman  certainly  knows  it)  be  very  unbecoming 
in  me  to  say  what  might  very  appropriately  be  .-said  of 
him.  The  gentleman  seems  to  claim  the  whole  right  to 
himself.  Pew  men  would,  I  believe,  pirate  upon  his 
property.  The  fee-simple  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
in  his  principles,  opinions,  and  thoughts,  together 
with  his  own  manner  of  expressing  them,  will  never 
be  feloniously  invaded  by  any  person  of  souud  mind 
and  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  He  says, 
what  he  is,  he  is  himself.  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  ques- 
tion this.  He  is  himself,  and  neither  he  nor  any  other 
person  will  ever  mistake  him  for  anybody  else.  The 
honorable  gentleman  need  not  fear  being  lost  in  the 
ordinary  samples  of  existence.  His  individuality  is 
secure.  It  is  very  probable  there  is  but  one  specimen 
in  the  whole  mass  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
being.  With  what  other  thing  can  he  be  confounded  ? 
Men  would  as  soon  mistake  the  fiery  element,  or  the 
angry  action  and  fiery  visage  of  a  wildcat,  for  the 
quiet  blood  and  peaceful  countenance  of  the  lamb." 

The  most  famous  encounter  between  Mr.  Burgess 
and  Mr.  Randolph  occurred  during  a  debate  on  the 
tariff.  Mr.  Burgess  having  remarked,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  that  there  was  a  disposition  among  some 
gentlemen  to  support  British  interests  in  preference 
to  American,  Mr.  Randolph  rose  and  interrupted  him, 
sayiug,  "This  hatred  of  aliens,  sir,  is  the  undecayed 
spirit  which  called  forth  the  proposition  to  enact  the 
alien  and  sedition  law.  I  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  to  move  a  re-enactment  of  those  laws, 
to  prevent  the  impudent  foreigner  from  rivalling  the 
American  seller.  New  England — what  is  she?  Sir, 
do  you  remember  that  appropriate  exclamation,  '  Dc- 
lenda  est  Carthago?'"  Mr.  Burgess  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Docs  the  gentleman  mean  to  say,  sir,  New 
England  must  be  destroyed?  If  so,  I  will  remind 
him  that  the  fall  of  Carthage  was  the  precursor  of 
the  fall  of  Rome.  Permit  mc  to  suggest,  to  him  to 
carry  out  the  parallel.  Further,  sir,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  bound  by  any  rule 
to  argue  against  Bedlam  ;  but  where  I  see  anything 
rational  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  gentleman,  I  will 
answer  them."  At  the  command  of  the  Speaker  he 
took  his  seat,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  "  Perhaps  it  is 
better,  sir,  that  I  should  not  go  on."  The  next  day 
he  resumed  his  speech  on  the  subject,  and  referred  to 
Mr.  Randolph  as  a  spirit  which  exclaims  at  every 
rising  sun,  "  '  Hodie  !  hodie  !  Carthago  delenda  ! 
To-day  I  to-day  let  New  England  be  destroyed !' 
Sir,  Divine  Providence  takes  care  of  its  own  universe. 
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Moral  monsters  cannot  propagate.  Impotent  of  every- 
thing but  malevolence  of  purpose,  they  caunut  other- 
wise multiply  miseries  than  by  blaspheming  all  that  is 
pure,  prosperous,  and  happy.  Could  demon  propa- 
gate demon,  the  universe  might  become  a  Pandemo- 
nium ;  but  I  rejoice  that  the  Father  of  Lies  can  never 
become  the  Father  of  Liars.  One  adversary  of  God 
and  man  is  enough  for  one  universe.  Too  much — 
oh  !  how  much  too  much — for  one  nation  !" 

Mr.  McDuffie,  by  the  part  he  took  in  this  discus- 
sion, came  in  also  for  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Burgess' 
notice,  who  introduced  one  of  his  speeches  by  saying 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  sport  only  in  foul 
weather,  and  when  "  the  winds  and  waters  begin  to 
hold  controversy"  the  whole  population  of  the  mighty 
realm  is  awake  and  in  motion.  "  Not  merely  the 
nimble  dolphin  gives  his  bright  eye  and  dazzling  side 
to  the  sunshine,  but  the  black,  uncouth  porpoise 
breaks  above  the  waters,  and  flounces  aud  spouts  and 
goes  down  again.  The  foul  cormorant,  stretching  his 
long,  lean  wings,  soars  and  sinks,  piping  shrill  notes 
to  the  restless  waves.  The  haglet  and  cutwater  spring 
into  flight,  aod,  dashing  over  the  white  crest  of  the 
lofty  billows,  scream  their  half  counter  to  the  deep 
bass  of  the  mighty  ocean."  These  were  personal 
references,  called  out,  as  he  went  on  to  say,  by  the 
"  wailing  menaces,  calumnies,  and  all  the  demonstra- 
tions of  outrageous  excitement  exhibited  on  that  floor 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virgiuia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie),  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cambreliog)." 
He  said  he  would  defend  New  England,  though  he 
would  not  take  part  in  the  contest  of  the  two  parties, 
each  of  which  had  been  assailing  her  ;  "  for  when  cat 
and  cat  fly  at  each  other,  though  the  fur  and  skin  may 
suffer,  yet  what  prudent  boy  will  risk  either  hands  or 
eyes  in  parting  the  combatants,  in  any  attempt  to  in- 
terrupt the  kitchen-yard  melody  of  their  courtship  ?" 

At  the  centennial  celebration  of  Brown  University, 
Sept.  6,  1864,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  in  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  address,  said,  "  The  brilliant 
Burgess,  our  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Let- 
tres,  whose  fame  is  bounded  by  no  local  limits,  before 
whose  scathing  retort  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uuited 
States  the  Ishmaelite  of  Virginia  statesmen,  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  for  the  first  time  quailed  and  was  for- 
ever silenced." 

The  philippics  of  Demosthenes  muy  have  produced 
a  greater  effect  upon  his  auditors,  but  from  the  time 
when  Chatham's  thunder  rolled  through  the  corridors 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  until  now,  for 
scorching  invective  that,  like  lightning,  burns  when  it 
strikes,  Tristam  Burgess  stands  peerless. 


His  biographer  says,  "  The  richness  of  his  classical 
and  scriptural  allusions  was  beyond  that  of  his  com- 
peers. The  acuteness  of  his  logic  was  felt  and  ad- 
mitted by  all,  even  his  opponents.  The  brilliancy  of 
his  scholarship,  the  beauty  of  his  allusions,  his  ex- 
quisite ornamentation  of  his  more  finished  efforts, 
these  are  points  that  give  him  a  far  higher  title  to 
remembrance  than  the  deadly  thrusts  of  his  satire." 

Zephaniah  Swift1  was  born  iu  Wareham,  Feb- 
ruary, 1759,  and  died  in  Warren,  Ohio,  Oct.  27, 1823. 
He  was  a  graduate  at  Yale  College  iu  1778,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  AVind- 
hain,  Coun. ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  171)3 
to  1796  ;  was  secretary  of  the  mission  to  France  in 
1800,  and  in  1801  he  was  elected  a  judge,  and  from 
1806  to  1819  waa  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. In  181-1  he  was  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Hartford  Convention.  He  published  a  "  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Evideuce"  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Bills 
of  Exchange"  in  1810,  aud  a  "  Digeat  of  the  Laws 
of  Connecticut,"  2  vols.,  1823.  Iu  the  celebrated 
Bishop  case,  tried  a  few  years  ago,  iu  Norwich,  Conn., 
Judge  Culver,  in  quoting  an  opinion  from  him,  styled 
him  "Connecticut's  ablest  jurist  sixty  years  ago." 
A  master  of  jurisprudence  and  busy  in  the  courts, 
he  had  a  hand  and  a  heart  for  every  grand  moral 
enterprise.  When  that  glorious  pulpit  Titan,  Lyman 
Beecher,  was  stationed  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  temperance  reform,  Judge  Swift 
was  one  of  his  chief  supporters,  and  aided  him  when 
his  aid  was  invaluable.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Dr.  Beecher  published  a  volume  of  temperance  ser- 
mons that  became  famous  throughout  the  world. 

Seth  Miller,  Esq. — At  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Plymouth  County  Bar  Association,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  24,  1876,  Albert  Mason,  Esq.,  Payson  E. 
Tucker,  Esq.,  and  William  H.  Osborne,  Esq.,  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  expression 
of  the  respect  and  esteem  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  bar  towards  the  late  Seth  Miller,  Esq.,  of 
Wareham,  who  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  the 
senior  member  of  the  bar  iu  active  practice  in  the 
county. 

The  tribute  of  respect  printed  below  was  presented 
to  the  association  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  and  it  was 
voted  that  it  be  entered  in  full  on  the  records  of  the 
association,  and  that  the  same  be  presented  to  the 
court  by  Hon.  B.  W.  Harris,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  entered  in  full  on  the  records  of  the  court. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Harris,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  speech,  presented  this  expression  to 

1  By  Rev.  N.  W.  Everett. 
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the  court,  and  moved  that  the  same  be  entered  at 
large  on  its  records. 

Hon.  Perez  Simmons  followed  Mr.  Harris  in  a  very 
tender  allusion  to  his  long  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Miller,  and  the  uniform  kindness,  sympathy,  and 
courtesy  which  Mr.  Miller  ever  extended  to  his 
brethren  of  the  bar,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
purity  of  his  life  and  character. 

Judge  Allen  briefly  replied,  aud  ordered  that  the 
motion  be  allowed. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  : 

"PlyuoOTU  Supkrioh  Couirr,  October  Term,  1876. — The 
members  of  the  bar  practicing  in  Plymouth  Couuty  have  heard 
with  regret  of  the  decease  of  their  brother,  Seth  Miller,  Esq., 
of  Wareham,  who  died  at  his  home,  Aug.  22,  1876,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  the  oldest  lawyer  iu  active  practice  iu 
this  county. 

•'lie  was  born  at  Middlehoro',  Jan.  10,  1801;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  the  close  of  1S23  ;  studied  law  at  Middle- 
boro',  with  Judge  Wilkes  Wood,  and  at  Boston,  with  Thompson 
Miller,  Esq.,  and  immediately  upon  hia  admission  to  the  bar 
opened  an  oQiee  at  Wareham,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and 
practice  until  his  death. 

"  It  is  said  of  him  that  although  he  tried  comparatively  few 
cases,  he  never  omitted  to  attend  a  term  of  the  Common  Pleas 
or  Superior  Court  at  Plymouth  till  he  was  strioken  with  illness 
iu  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

"  Mr.  Miller  was  a  sound  lawyer,  especially  well  versed  in  the 
law  of  real  property,  a  good  and  safe  counselor,  careful  and 
methodical  in  his  habits,  painstaking  and  thorough  in  whatevor 
he  undertook.  His  practice  was  largely  that  of  attorney,  under 
the  old  division  of  labor,  and  he  usually  associated  other  coun- 
sel with  him  when  he  appeared  iu  court,  but  occasionally  tried 
an  important  cause  alone,  and  gave  his  antagonist  good  reason 
to  know  that  he  avoided  such  conUicts  from  choice  alone. 

"  In  professional  intercourse  ho  was  courteous,  kind,  and 
genial,  particularly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  bar,  who  felt 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  give  them  uid  and  encouragement. 
The  habits  of  reading  and  study  acquired  at  college  ho  main- 
taiued  to  a  considerable  degree  through  life,  and  was  fond  of 
referring  tu  the  older  English  poets,  and  of  quoting  from  thcin 
and  from  the  earlier  orutors  of  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Miller  was  much  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  people 
in  whose  midst  he  spent  his  days,  and  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered for  kind  otnees  performed,  for  many  of  them  in  time  of 
need. 

"  He  was  a  trial  justice  at  Wareham  for  a  long  period,  and 
most  acceptably  represented  his  town  in  the  convention  that 
met  in  the  State-House,  ut  Boston,  May  4,  1853,  to  revise  the 
Constitution.  He  also  held  various  local  offices.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Plymouth  County  Bar  Association  from  Its  forma- 
tion in  June,  1867,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

"  The  closing  of  a  long  and  useful  life  brings  not  tho  peculiar 
sadness  that  attends  its  sudden  termination  in  early  manhood, 
and  yet  we  feel  it  hard  to  part  from  oue  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved  for  so  many  years.  There  will  long  be  a  vacant  place 
in  our  number.  We  shall  lung  miss  his  kind  and  genial  presence. 
'  To  proserve  these  memories  of  our  much  estoemod  brother, 
and  to  testify  our  affectionate  recollection  of  him  and  his  work 
with  us,  we  ask  that  this  tribute  may  be  eutorod  upon  the 
records  of  the  court." 


Bartholomew  Buown  '  was  born  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1772,  and  died  in  Boston,  April  1-t, 
1854,  aged  eighty-one  years,  seven  mouths,  aud  six 
days.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy, 
which  occurred  during  an  attack  of  pneumonia  that 
was  contracted  while  he  was  on  his  return  from  New 
York  during  a  severe  storm.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Brown,  and  his  mother  was  Guiger  Hutchinson,  both 
natives  of  Danvers,  Mass.  Guiger  Hutchinson  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Israel  Hutchinson,  of  Danvers,  who 
was  an  officer  in  Gen.  Washington's  army.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew Brown  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in 
the  class  of  1799.  He  was  married  iu  East  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Angier,  to  Betsey, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Sylvanus  Lazell,  Thanksgiving-day, 
Nov.  26,  1801.  His  children  were  Lucy  Auu  L., 
George  Henry,  and  Harriet  M.  Lucy  Ann  L.  Brown 
married  the  late  Dr.  A.  K.  Borden,  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  now  Brockton,  Mass.  The  only  child  now 
living  is  Harriet  M.,  she  residiug  in  Clevelaud,  Ohio. 
He  practiced  law  at  the  Plymouth  County  bar  until 
a  few  years  before  his  death ;  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Musical  Society  of 
Boston,  being  also  one  of  its  earliest  members.  He 
was  composer  of  many  pieces  of  music  which  were 
popular  in  those  earlier  years  of  our  history,  and  had 
a  fine  tenor  voice,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  ren- 
der the  music  of  the  oratorios  in  a  most  acceptable 
manner,  being  one  of  the  society's  solofsts  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
with  his  children  and  relatives,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  for  several  periodicals,  and  also  furnished  the 
calendars  for  the  old  "  Farmers'  Almanac"  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  upright 
character,  temperate  in  all  things,  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Hon.  Welcome  Young'  was  born  in  East  Bridge- 
water,  in  1792,  and  died  on  the  spot  of  his  birth, 
May  13,  1871.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
(Kingman)  Young.  His  grandfather,  John  Young, 
was  born  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew,  Scotland,  and  came 
to  this  country  when  quite  young,  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice as  a  smith  to  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  his  cousin, 
who  came  from  Scotland,  and  settled  in  East  Bridge- 
water  in  17-10.  In  1752,  John  Young  married  Eu- 
nice Bass,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Jouathan  Bass  and  a 
sister  of  Hugh  Orr's  wife. 

Hon.  Welcome  Young  fitted  for  college  uuder  the 
Rev.  James  Flint,  the  then  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  East  Bridgewater,  and  who  was  afterwards  settled 


1  By  H.  F.  Borden,  M.D. 
»  By  Hon.  B.  W.  Harris. 
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in  Salem,  and  who  was  a  very  distinguished  Unitarian 
preacher  and  writer.  Mr.  Young  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1814.  At  that  time,  Hon.  Bartholo- 
mew Brown  had  succeeded  to  the  office  and  law 
practice  of  Hon.  Nahum  Mitchell,  in  East  Bridge- 
water,  and  Mr.  Zoung  entered  his  office  as  a  student- 
at-law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth  in 
1819,  and  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Halifax, 
Mass.,  which  was  then  a  town  of  considerable  impor- 
tance as  a  manufacturing  place,  having  large  cotton- 
mills  for  that  period,  and  other  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  having  considerable  wealth.  In  1826,  Mr. 
Brown  was  appointed  to  an  important  position  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  gave  up  his 
practice  to  Mr.  Young,  who  removed  from  Halifax  to 
East  Bridgewater,  where  he  continued  to  reside  ever 
after.  Mr.  Young  continued  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  until  1859,  when  he  met  with  a  very 
serious  accident,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered, 
and  which  so  far  disabled  him  that  lie  was  never  able 
to  resume  his  practice.  He  had  put  into  his  well  a 
new  windlass,  which  waa  provided  with  a  metal  strap 
or  band,  instead  of  a  rope  or  chain.  While  showing 
it  to  a  friend,  and  explaining  its  operation,  the  bucket 
slipped  and  fell,  and  Mr.  Young,  in  an  attempt  to 
arrest  its  fall  into  the  well,  took  hold  of  thia  metal 
strap  or  band  with  both  hands,  but  the  weight  and 
downward  velocity  of  the  bucket  were  so  great  that 
the  sharp-edged  ribbon  of  metal  was  drawn  quickly 
through  his  hands,  cutting  deeply  into  the  flesh. 
The  consequent  loss  of  blood  was  so  great  that  for  a 
long  time  he  was  prostrated  and  in  a  critical  con- 
dition, and  being  of  feeble  constitution,  he  never  so 
far  recovered  his  strength  as  to  be  able  to  actively 
engage  in  business. 

Mr.  Young  held  numerous  town  offices,  was  a 
senator  for  Plymouth  County  in  the  years  1847  and 
1848,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public 
for  many  years,  and  held  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  insolvency  from  1841  to  1801,  during  which 
period  all  the  insolvency  business  of  the  county  came 
before  him. 

Mr.  Young  was  a  man  of  strictly  temperate  habits 
and  exemplary  life.  He  was  upright,  just,  and  honest 
in  all  his  dealings,  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  public.  He  was  active  and  public- 
spirited,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
town  and  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  He  took 
deep  interest  in  matters  of  education,  and  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  East  Bridgewater  Academy,  which 
for  many  years  held  honorable  rank  among  the 
schools  of  that  period. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  had  a  very  large  share  of 


the  legal  practice  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  and 
much  of  that  in  the  neighboring  towns  ;  did  a  great 
part  of  the  conveyancing  and  probate  business,  and 
was  much  consulted  at  his  office.  He  was  a  safe  and 
careful  adviser,  and  held  confidential  relations  with  a 
large  circle  of  clients,  and  their  secrets  were  never 
betrayed.  He  was  not  fond  of  controversy,  nor  fitted 
by  nature  for  the  conflicts  of  the  court-room.  He 
was  a  peacemaker,  and  not  a  promoter  of  litigation  in 
the  courts,  and  in  this  respect  his  example  is  worthy 
of  emulation,  for  the  true  office  of  the  attoniey-at-law 
is  to  adjust  and  harmonize  differences,  rather  than  to 
promote,  inflame,  or  pander  to  them.  He  never  went 
into  court  with  a  case  which  he  could  honorably  ad- 
just and  settle  out  of  court,  but  he  never  knowingly 
or  intentionally  sacrificed  a  client's  interests  for  fear 
of  controversy.  He  was  often  associated  in  impor- 
tant causes  with  such  distinguished  men  as  William 
Baylies,  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  and  Ellis  Ames,  Esq., 
aud  others 

The  office  which  Mr.  Young  occupied  stood  upou 
the  land  now  a  part  of  Henry  Hobart's  homestead. 
It  was  first  occupied  by  Judge  Mitchell,  then  by  Mr. 
Brown,  then  by  Mr.  Young  for  several  years,  then 
for  a  time  by  Hon.  Aaron  Hobart,  and  again  by  Mr. 
Young  up  to  1856.  It  was  removed  soon  after  the 
fire  of  that  year,  which  destroyed  the  hotel  near 
which  it  stood.  Among  the  men  who  studied  law  in 
that  office  were  Hon.  N.  M.  Davis,  of  Plymouth  ; 
Ezekiel  Whitman,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  Maine  ; 
Hod.  Elijah  Hayward,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  Jack- 
son's cabinet  for  a  while  ;  Hon.  Jesse  E.  Keith,  now 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Plymouth  ;  and 
B.  W.  Harris,  who  was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Young 
for  one  year  up  to  July,  1851. 

Mr.  Young  waa  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Jennett  Orr,  daughter  of  Deacon  William  Harris,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1816.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  one  child,  Mary  A.,  now  the  wife  of  J.  S.  East- 
man, Esq.,  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1821,  and  he 
then  married  Roliuda  Sturtevant,  of  Halifax.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  Samuel  A.,  Elizabeth  O,  Rob- 
ert, Josiah,  and  Charlotte.  His  widow,  Elizabeth, 
and  Robert  only  survive  him. 

Hon.  Aaiion  Hobart,  son  of  Aaron,  who  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Eduiuud  Hobart,  who  settled  in 
Hinghain  in  1635,  waa  born  in  what  is  now  South 
Abinjrtoo,  June  25,  1787.  His  mother  was  Su- 
sanna,  daughter  of  Elihu  Adams,  who  was  a  brother 
of  President  John  Adams.  He  fitted  for  college 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guruey,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  years  entered  Brown  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1805.     At  the  close  of  his  collegiate 
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course,  having  decided  upon  the  law  as  his  life-work, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Nahuin  Mitchell,  at 
East  Bridgewater,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1809.  He  then  spent  one  year  in  Europe,  and  upon 
his  return  comnieueed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Hanover,  in  about  the  year  1811,  aud  remained 
there  until  1824,  when  he  settled  in  East  Bridge- 
water,  where  he  ever  afterwards  resided. 

Judge  Hobart  early  took  a  leading  position  at  the 
Plymouth  bar,  aud  very  soon  became  prominently 
identified  with  the  political  interests  of  Plymouth 
County.  While  residing  in  Hanover  he  was  chosen 
to  the  State  Seuate  in  1820,  and  in  the  same  year 
also  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Zabdiel  Sampson,  of 
Plymouth.  He  was  probably  the  youngest  member 
of  Congress  at  that  time,  being  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  He  entered  upon  his  Congressional 
career  with  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  demands  of 
the  section  which  he  represented,  and  so  satisfactorily 
did  Judge  Hobart  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position 
that  he  was  re-elected  for  three  successive  Congresses, 
remaiuing  until  1827,  when  in  consequence  of  ill 
health  he  resigned,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  East  Bridgewater. 

Judge  Hobart's  Congressional  career  covered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  our  country's  his- 
tory. He  was  in  Congress  with  Webster,  Calhoun, 
and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  whose  withering 
sarcasm  and  iuvective  has  never  been  equaled  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  He  witnessed  the  presentation  of 
Gen.  Lafayette  to  Congress,  and  was  also  a  partici- 
pator in  the  vote  which  made  John  Quincy  Adams 
President.  His  journal,  kept  by  him  during  these 
years,  wherein  he  sketches,  with  a  graceful  pen,  men 
and  scenes  in  Congress,  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  Aaron  Hobart,  Esq.,  of  East  Bridgewater,  and 
covers  seven  large  manuscript  volumes.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  these  volumes,  however,  contains  cor- 
respondence with  his  constituents  and  others.  He 
was  in  Congress  also  during  the  struggle  over  the 
"  Missouri  Compromise."  He  was  subsequently  aud 
for  many  years  a  member  of  Governor  Liucoln's 
Council.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for 
Plymouth  County,  aud  held  the  office  uutil  it  was 
abolished.  He  was  also  a  member  of  one  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Conventions. 

Notwithstanding  Judge  Hobart  was  engaged  in 
the  active  practice  of  an  arduous  profession,  he  found 
time  to  indulge  iu  literary  pursuits,  and  his  "  History 
of  Abingtou,"  a  volume  of  oue  hundred  and  seventy- 
sis  pages,  published  in  1839,  is  an  iu  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  historic  literature  of  the  commonwealth. 


He  was  a  constant  attendant  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
and  a  Democrat  in  politics. 

Judge  Hobart  was  a  man  of  fine  legal  traiuing, 
great  force  of  character,  sound  judgment,  and  one  of 
Plymouth  County's  most  honored  and  esteemed  citi- 
zens.    He  died  Sept.  19,  1858. 

In  1814  he  united  in  marriage  with  Maria  Leach, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Leach,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  and 
their  family  consisted  of  the  following:  Susan,  wife 
of  Eliab  Latham,  of  East  Bridgewater  ;  Aaron,  of 
East  Bridgewater  ;  George,  deceased  ;  Maria,  wife  of 
John  Lane,  of  East  Bridgewater ;  Edward,  of  New 
York;  John,  of  East  Bridgewater;  aud  Catherine, 
wife  of  Oakes  A.  Ames,  of  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Daniel  Webster. — Though  Mr.  Webster  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
County  bar,  yet,  as  a  resident  in  the  county  twenty- 
five  years,  he  deserves  a  place  in  this  record.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  give  a  memoir  of  his  life ;  that  has 
been  so  often  undertaken  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  enter  upon  so  formidable  a  task.  Neither  is 
a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  most  superficial  form  pro- 
posed to  be  included  within  the  limits  available  to 
the  author.  It  is  his  design  merely  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  Plymouth  County  man,  an  inhabitant  of  Marsh- 
field  ;  a  private  citizen,  not  a  statesman  ;  a  neighbor, 
not  a  lawyer;  a  friend,  irrespective  of  his  positiou  in 
the  nation  as  the  grandest  specimeu  of  human  devel- 
opment which  the  institutions  of  America  have  pro- 
duced. His  biography  has  been  written  by  Everett 
and  Curtis,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  himself; 
reminiscences  of  his  life  have  been  from  time  to  time 
spread  before  the  public  eye ;  his  public  and  private 
correspondence  has  been  published  by  loving  friends; 
his  character  has  been  analyzed  by  admirers  on  the 
one  hand  and  unjust  critics  on  the  other ;  but  Daniel 
Webster,  the  plain,  unpretending  citizen  aud  voter  of 
Marshfield,  the  substratum  of  whose  every-day  life,  ou 
which  the  magnificent  structure  of  Daniel  Webster, 
the  orator,  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  was  built,  has 
never  been  adequately  presented  and  described. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Webster  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Exact  justice  has  never  yet  been  awarded  him.  Those 
who  worshiped  him  as  their  idol  have  presented  one 
side  of  his  character,  forgetful  or  neglectful  of  the 
other;  those  who  have  inherited  prejudices  from 
contemporary  opponents  of  his  political  career  have 
dwelt  on  his  faults,  and  overlooked  those  grand  traits 
iu  his  character,  which  in  the  nature  of  man  must 
necessarily  be  balanced  by  those  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  less  commendable  and  attractive.  His  char- 
acter was  like  his  native  State,  showing  on  its  sur- 
face the  mountain  peaks  and  the  lower  lauds  of  the 
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valley.  The  mountain  cannot  exist  without  the  in- 
tervale,  nor  can  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  be 
found  in  man  without  corresponding  depressions  to 
preserve  the  equipoise  of  a  general  level.  Thus  far 
those  who  have  explored  the  character  and  life  of 
Mr.  Webster  have  been  like  successive  surveyors 
examining  and  mapping  out  the  land  where  he  was 
born.  One  brings  to  us  reports  of  the  snow-capped 
peaks  rising  above  the  clouds,  impressing  the  beholder 
with  their  extraordinary  grandeur.  Another,  with 
short-sighted  vision,  rides  through  the  gaps  and 
notches,  and,  seeing  nothing  above  the  level  of  his 
own  eyes,  reports  a  level  country,  an  unproductive 
soil,  and  nauseous  streams  flowing  from  poisonous 
swamps.  The  surveyor  has  yet  to  make  his  appear- 
ance who  will  delineate  with  a  just  and  impartial 
mind  and  hand  those  features  of  the  landscape  which 
must  always  exist  as  complements  of  each  other. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Webster  was  a  member  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Congress,  having  taken  his  seat  for  the  first 
time  the  year  before.  He  had  already  won  a  national 
reputation.  He  had  then  delivered  at  Plymouth  the 
oration  on  the  22d  of  December,  1820;  he  had  made 
his  great  argument  in  Gibbon  against  Ogdeu,  in  which, 
in  accordance  with  his  views,  the  court  decided  that 
the  grant  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  assignees 
of  Robert  Fulton  of  the  right  to  navigate  with  steam 
the  rivers,  harbors,  and  bays  of  the  State  was  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and  he  had  delivered  his  memorable 
oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  as  had  been  his  custom  for  several  years  before, 
he  went  with  his  wife  and  sou  Fletcher  to  Sandwich, 
to  eujoy  a  seasou  of  fishing  for  trout.  Before  leaving 
Bostou,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Samuel  K.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Williams  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go 
to  Marshfield  instead  of  Sandwich.  What  Mr.  Wil- 
liams said  to  him  about  Marshfield  impressed  him 
favorably,  and  he  determined  to  visit  it  on  his  return. 

After  he  had  taken  all  the  fish  he  wanted,  he  bade 
his  old  friend  Johnny  Trout,  the  fisherman  and  guide 
at  Scusset,  good-by,  and  he  and  his  wife,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  chaise,  with  a  trunk  lashed  to  the  axle,  and 
his  son,  Fletcher,  mounted  on  a  pony,  started  for 
home,  with  the  determination  to  stop  at  Marshfield 
on  the  way.  Mr.  Williams  had  given  Mr.  Webster 
directions  to  see  Capt.  John  Thomas,  a  respectable 
and  intelligent  Marshfield  farmer,  who  would  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  eutertaiu  him,  and  give  him  all  the 
information  he  might  need  about  that  part  of  the 
country.  Capt.  Thomas  was  then  the  owner  and  oc- 
cupant of  a  comfortable  home,  and  a  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.     This  farm  was  all  that 


was  left  of  his  ancestral  estate,  the  remainder,  while 
in  the  possession  of  his  father,  Nathaniel  Hay  Thomas, 
a  conspicuous  loyalist,  having  beeu  confiscated  when 
he  left  New  England,  in  177G,  and  went  with  the 
British  army,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  to  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia.  This  portion  was  saved  to  his 
wile  as  her  right  in  the  estate  of  the  husband.  Capt. 
John  Thomas  was  the  only  child  who  did  not  ac- 
company his  father,  and  consequently  the  farm  came 
finally  into  his  hands.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  confis- 
cation the  estate  had  remained  intact  from  the  time 
of  the  original  grant  by  the  Plymouth  Colony  Court 
to  the  ancestor,  William  Thomas,  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, lb'40/1.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  grant : 

"  At  a  Court  of  Assistants  hold  the  vii"1  of  January  in  the 
xiii"»  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Sovruigne  Lord  Charles  by 
the  Grace  of  God  of  England,  Scotland  France  Jt  Ireland,  King 
Defender  of  the  Fayth  >t  C. 

"  Beforo  Thorn  Prince  gent  Govnr 

William  Bradford  John  Alden 

Edward  Winslow  John  Atwood  .t 

John  Browne 
Gent.  Assist"  of  the  sd  guvllt 

"Memorand;  that  the  court  hath  grauntcd  unto  Willin 
Thomas  gent  all  those  lands  layd  out  by  Mr.  Edward  Winslow 
Mr.  John  AMen  and  Mr.  Willm  Collyer,  viz:  all  that  whole 
neck  of  upland  with  all  the  poynts  extending  themselves  into 
any  the  marshes  as  also  those  hammocks  of  upland  called  Hands 
in  the  marshes  before  the  same  from  the  upper  end  of  the  gri'ut 
fresh  marsh  called  Greens  Harbour  Kiver  Marsh  southward  and 
from  Greenes  Harbour  Freshett  east  and  by  south  as  it  is 
marked  forth  by  the  said  Edward  Winslow  John  Alden  Si  \\'m 
Collyer  to  the  southwest  corner  of  a  swamp  abutting  upon  Cars- 
well  Marsh  neare  the  heigh  way  leading  betwixt  Duxborrow  Jt 
Carsewell  the  easterly  6ide  thereof  adjoyncing  toC'arswcll  being 
the  lands  of  the  said  Edward  Winslow  ;  the  said  Edward  Wins- 
low  his  heircs  &  assignes  being  allowed  so  much  upland  wood 
stutf  or  tymber  us  to  set  and  muyntaine  a  fence  bctweene  Cars- 
well  Meddow  or  Marish  and  the  upland  of  the  said  Willin 
Thomas;  the  northerly  side  of  the  said  upland  hereby  graunted 
abutting  upon  Greens  Harbour  River  Marsh  and  from  the 
northwest  poynt  of  upland  between  the  said  Edward  Winslow 
£  Willm  Thomas  to  an  iluud  graunted  to  the  said  Willm 
Thomas  before  their  hounds  upon  a  straight  line  to  Green's 
Harbour  River  with  the  marsh  land  and  meddow  betwecne  that 
and  a  poynt  of  upland  oullad  the  Eagles  Nest;  the  wosterue 
bounds  of  the  said  lands  abutting  upon  Greens  Harbuur  Fresh 
Mursh  aforesaid;  provided  and  alwayes  resorved  &  accepted 
that  if  any  meddow  be  graunted  to  any  that  abuttcth  upon  the 
uplands  hereby  graunted  the  said  Willm  Thomas  his  heircs  and 
assignes  do  allow  wood  stulf  or  tymber  from  conveyent  places  of 
the  said  upland  to  fence  and  mayntainc  the  same  about  tbu  said 
meddowes;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  lands 
meddowes  marshes  and  premises  with  all  and  every  part  and 
parcel!  thereof  and  theire  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Willm 
Thomas  his  heires  Jc  assignes  forever  (except  the  wood  stuff  or 
tymber  for  fenceing  before  excepted)  and  to  the  ouely  proper 
usu  i  behoofe  of  him  the  said  Willm  Thomas  his  heires  and  us- 
sigus  forever." 

William  Thomas  was  one  of  the  merchant  adven- 
turers who  furnished  the  Pilgrims  with  capital  and 
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vessels  for  their  emigration  to  New  England,  and 
were  partners  in  the  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  sev- 
eral of  the  adventurers  who  finally  cast  in'  their  own 
fortunes  with  the  Pilgrims,  and  he  came  in  the 
"  M;irye  and  Ann"  from  Yarmouth,  in  1637,  and 
settled  iu  Marshfield.  Adjoining  the  lands  of  Mr. 
Thomas  were  those  of  Edward  Winslow,  bounded  out 
to  him  by  the  court  on  the  4th  of  December,  1637, 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Edward  Wiuslow  having  formerly  a  graunt  of  divurs 
land*  at  oi  upon  a  neck  of  laud  called  Green  Harbour  Keck 
(ulia  Carsewell),  the  said  graunt  was  contiruiod,  together  witli 
all  aud  singular  the  upland  upuu  the  said  neck  ,L  severall 
brunches  thurcof,  bounded  &  marked  by  Mr.  Thuiuas  Prenco  <fc 
Mr.  John  AM  u,  Assistants  to  the  govuient,  viz.,  westward 
upon  a  marsh  called  Carscwell  Marsh,  and  from  thence  with  a 
small  ridge  uf  hills  to  the  great  marsh  on  Greene  Harbour 
River,  according  to  severall  marks  by  them  mado  .1  caused  to 
be  made,  eastward  abutting  upon  or  neere  the  river  called 
Greene  Harbour  River,  and  on  the  north  and  south  side  with 
great  marshes,  on  either  sido  the  same,  which  lunds  so  bounden 
are  given  and  ooulirmed  to  the  said  Edward  Wiuslow,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever." 

These  two  estates,  including  about  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  acres,  had  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's visit  maiuly  passed  out  of  the  Thomas  and 
Wiuslow  families  (except  the  acres  held  by  Capt. 
John  Thomas,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  ancestor 
William  Thomas),  and  to  the  farm-house  standing  on 
these  acres,  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  Mr.  Webster 
weuded  his  way.  Capt.  Thomas  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Webster,  but  he  had  read  his  speeches  and  orations, 
and,  like  every  other  New  Englander  even  at  that  early 
day,  had  set  him  up  as  one  of  his  idols.  After  leav- 
ing Duxbury  Mr.  Webster  took  the  wrong  road,  and 
instead  of  approaching  the  farm  by  the  direct  route 
from  the  south,  he  made  a  detour,  and  fortunately 
approached  it  from  the  north.  From  the  various 
points  of  view  on  this  northerly  road  the  farm,  with 
its  sunny  meadows  and  placid  lake  and  comfortable 
dwelling,  nestling  as  if  for  protection  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  since  famous  elm,  showed 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  Mrs.  Webster,  with  a 
woman's  eye  for  beauty,  was  enthusiastic  in  her  ad- 
miration of  its  attractive  charms.  As  the  chaise, 
with  its  hanging  trunk,  followed  by  the  pony,  with 
Fletcher  on  his  back,  was  driven  down  the  avenue, 
Capt.  Thomas,  with  his  son,  Charles  Henry  (now  living 
in  Boston),  was  sitting  on  the  piazza.  The  hospitable 
farmer  stepped  out  to  greet  his  guest,  whoever  he 
might  be,  as  he  alighted  from  his  chaise,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  this 
modest,  hard-working,  home-loving  Marshfield  man 
received  the  outstretched  hand  of  his  visitor.  "  This 
is  Capt.  Thomas?"  said  Mr.  Webster.    "  Yes,"  said  the 


farmer.  "  I  am  Mr.  Webster,"  coutiuued  the  visitor. 
"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  captain,  and  this  was  the  intro- 
duction to  a  friendship  which  coutinued  to  strengthen 
until  broken  by  death,  and  which  was  as  full  of  devo- 
tion and  reverence  and  love  as  ever  a  friendship  be- 
tween man  and  man  could  boast.  It  is  no  feeble 
answer  to  the  cavils  of  the  critic, — to  the  censures 
of  exploring  biographers,  who  scratch  and  scrape  the 
burnished  gold  in  search  of  a  baser  metal  beneath, — 
to  the  unjust  aud  unjudicial  strictures  on  the  character 
of  Mr.  Webster,  that  he  inspired  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  an  honest,  clear-headed,  intelligent,  pure- 
minded  man  like  Capt.  Thomas,  who  for  years  had 
measured  and  weighed  and  sounded  the  man,  the  very 
fibres  of  whose  heart  he  had  touched,  and  whose  inner- 
most life  had  been  spread  out  daily  before  him. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  an  invitation  to 
stay  over  the  night,  and  for  two  or  three  days  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  wife  aud  son  remained  as  welcome 
guests  at  the  farm.     During  those  two  or  three  days 
he  became  acquainted  with  Seth  Peterson  and  Porter 
Wright,  the  two  men  who  were  afterwards  his  right 
and  left  hand  in  his  Marshfield  life.     He  shot  birds 
on  the  marshes,  he  fished  for  cod  in  the  bay, — he  was 
satisfied  that  at  last  he  had  found  the  right  place  lor 
his  vacation,  recreation,  and   rest.      From   that  time 
forth  until  he  finally  bought  the  estate  the  recurrence 
of  dog-days  found  him  annually  a  guest  at  the  Marsh- 
field   farm.     The    interest    which    he    felt    in    Capt. 
Thomas  and   his  wife  extended   to  his  sons,  Charles 
Henry  aud   Nathaniel   Ray.      Charles  was  the  elder 
son  and  his  father's  helpmate  on  the  farm.      Nathan- 
iel  Ray,  or   Ray,  as  he  was  always   called,  was   the 
younger,  and  still  attending  school  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  George  Putnam,  then  a  teacher  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  Duxbury.     The  attractive  deportment  of 
Ray,  whose  future  course  of    life   was   as   yet  not 
marked  out,  especially  interested  him,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  drew  him  to  himself  and  directed  his 
career.     When  Mr.  Webster  was  about  to  start  for 
Boston,  at  the  close  of  his  visit,  Ray  happened  to  be 
holding  by  the  halter  a  handsome  horse  belongiug  to 
his  father,  which   attracted   Mr.  Webster's  attention. 
•'  Capt.  Thomas,"  said  he,  "  I  like  that  halter  ;  I  would 
like   to  buy  it."     The  request  was  no  sooner  made 
than  acceded  to,  and  the  boy  was  told   to  take  the 
halter  off  and  place  it  in  the  chaise.     "  Ah,  but  I  want 
the  halter  with  the  head  in  it  I"  said  Mr.  Webster. 
And  thus  the  horse  was  bought,  and   the  purchaser 
started  for  Boston  with  it  tied  behind  the  chaise,  form- 
ing, with  Fletcher  and  the  pony  in  the  rear,  a  proces- 
sion which  the  statesmen  of  to-day  would  hesitate  to 
exhibit  on  the  highway  aud  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
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At  a  subsequent  visit,  on  hia  return,  he  said  to  Ray, 
''  Get  into  the  chaise  with  use  and  go  to  Boston."  The 
father  was  willing,  and  the  son  went  with  a  glad  heart, 
goiug  to  Mr.  Webster's  house  on  Summer  Street,  aud 
remaining  there  during  his  stay  in  Boston.  Ou  the 
uext  day  he  was  told  to  take  Mr.  Webster's  law- 
satehel  and  accompany  him  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  was  to  argue  an  important  flowage  case,  in 
which  parties  in  Lowell  were  the  plaintiffs  and  defend- 
ants. For  the  first  time  in  a  great  city,  this  country 
lad  was  launched  at  once  from  the  quiet  shades  of  a 
country  farm,  not  to  the  novel  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  streets  of  Boston,  as  many  a  country  boy  has  been 
before  and  since,  but  into  the  great  arena  of  life  in 
which  the  foremost  men  of  the  day,  Mason  and  Web- 
ster, were  the  contestants.  Through  the  live-long 
day  this  boy  of  sixteen,  with  brown  hands  and  tanned 
face,  sat  within  the  bar,  listening  and  wondering  if 
this  was  the  world  outside  of  which  he  had  been 
born,  and  for  the  duties  of  which  the  schools  whose 
irksome  requirements  he  had  been  compelled  to  meet 
were  the  means  of  preparation.  From  ihis  time  Ray 
Thomas  was  practically  the  ward  of  Mr.  Webster, 
and  Mr.  Webster  was  his  guardian.  He  was  placed 
at  first  in  the  store  of  Trott  &  Bumstead,  wholesale 
grocers  on  South  Market  Street,  and,  after  the  Stephen 
White  murder  trial  in  Salem,  in  which  Mr.  Webster 
acted  as  assistant  counsel  for  the  State,  in  the  count- 
ing-room of  Stephen  White,  the  nephew  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  aud  the  father  of  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster.  But  he 
remained  in  neither  of  these  places  long.  Mr.  Web- 
ster wanted  him  nearer  to  himself,  and  in  the  end  he 
became  his  confidential  secretary,  the  mauager  of  his 
Western  lands,  aud  his  other  self  in  everything  out- 
side of  his  professional  duties  aud  his  business  trans- 
actions at  Marshfield,  which  were  mainly  conducted 
under  the  faithful  and  assiduous  care  of  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Thomas,  the  older  son. 

The  early  death  of  Ray  Thomas  was  a  sad  afflic- 
tion to  Mr.  Webster,  and  one  from  which  he  did  not 
easily  rally.  Though  his  business  manager  left  be- 
hind him  a  trunk  filled  with  important  papers,  an 
early  examination  of  which  was  esseutial  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Webster 
was  engaged,  it  was  six  mouths  before  he  could  so 
fur  discipline  himself  to  a  forgotfuhjess  of  his  friend, 
among  associations  which  could  not  fail  to  recall  his 
sorrow  as  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  trunk.  This 
was  one  of  the  illustrations  of  that  carelessuess  in 
money  affairs  of  which  the  thrifty  critic  complains. 
But  it  illustrated  something  more,  something  as  much 
higher  than  book-keeping  aud  thrift  as  a  tender,  gen- 


erous heart  is  nobler  than  one  whose  grief  by  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  parent  can  be  assuaged  by  the 
thought  of  a  coming  legacy. 

After  the  annual  visits  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Marsh- 
field  for  several  years,  Capt.  Thomas  became  some- 
what embarrassed  pecuniarily,  and  a  proposition  was 
made  to  him  to  buy  the  farm.  He  objected  at  first 
on  the  ground  of  poverty,  but  at  last  consented  to 
buy  with  the  express  understanding,  suggested  and 
demanded  by  himself,  that  Capt.  Thomas  aud  his  wife 
should  live  in  the  house  and  occupy  the  farm,  and  as 
long  as  they  lived  treat  both  as  their  own.  That  higher 
regard  for  money,  which  would  have  commended  him 
to  the  meaner  natures  of  his  modern  critics,  or  in 
other  words  a  sordid  spirit  and  a  harder  heart,  would 
have  driven  a  closer  bargain  thau  this.  He  never 
believed,  however,  that  man,  more  especially  such  a 
man  as  he  knew  himself  to  be,  with  transcendent  and 
ever  outreaching  powers,  was  made  to  count  gold  aud 
cut  coupons  and  accumulate  money.  Judged  by  such 
a  standard  the  Indian  with  his  wigwam  filled  with 
wampum  was  deserving  of  as  much  respect  and  honor 
as  the  millionaire  with  his  trunks  packed  with  what 
we  only  in  a  higher  state  of  barbarism  are  pleased  to 
call  wealth.  Money  to  him  was  the  means  not  the 
end  of  life  The  goal  to  be  reached  was  the  highest 
development  of  man's  powers,  the  richest  and  rankest 
growth  of  the  affections,  the  supremacy  of  man  over 
the  accidental  and  incidental  circumstances  which 
attach  themselves  to  his  worldly  and  bodily  existence 
and  comfort.  This  was  the  spirit  which  animated 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  arrangement  made  with  Capt. 
Thomas,  aud  during  five  or  six  years  the  captain  and 
his  wife  remained  occupants  of  their  old  homestead, 
aud  after  that  the  widow  divided  her  time  between 
the  Marshfield  farm  and  the  residence  of  her  son 
Charles,  in  Duxbury.  At  this  residence  also  Mr. 
Webster  would  occasionally  stay  during  short  visits 
to  the  Old  Colony,  while  his  own  house  was  undergoing 
repairs.  The  site  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  was 
fixed  by  Mr.  Webster  himself  at  the  request  of  its 
owner.  It  is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  in 
the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  overlooking  Plymouth 
Bay,  the  Gurnet  Light,  Barnstable  Buy,  aud  the 
north  shore  as  far  as  Miuot's  Ledge.  The  view  from 
the  chamber  which  he  frequently  occupied,  lie  said, 
was  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen,  aud  there 
at  half-past  three  ou  a  summer's  morning  he  might 
have  been  seen  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  window 
waiting  for  what  he  considered  the  most  impressive 
spectacle  in  life,  the  break  of  day.  He  wondered 
that  so  many  persons  in  the  world  should  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  daily  but  sublime  event. 
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Wheu  he  went  to  Duxbury  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomas  to  fix  upon  the  precise  location  of  the  house, 
he  alighted  from  his  chaise  and  with  stake  in  hand 
slowly  backing  up  the  hill,  he  at  last  drove  the  stake 
and  said,  "  Let  it  be  planted  here."  It  was  planted 
there,  and  if  any  reader  of  this  reminiscence  feels  an 
interest  in  recalling  the  incident,  and  filling  his  eye 
with  the  scene  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer,  the  present  hospitable  owner  and  occu- 
pant of  the  house,  Hon.  Stephen  N.  Gifford,  the  re- 
spected clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  will  doubt- 
less be  glad  of  affording  him  an  opportunity. 

The  earliest  recorded  deed  of  Marsh  field  land  to 
Mr.  Webster  was  from  Peleg  Thomas  Ford,  of  thirty- 
seven  acres,  for  a  consideration  of  $825,  and  dated 
Sept.  7,  1831,  though  the  agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  the  John  Thomas  farm  was  made  before  that  date. 
The  deed  of  the  latter  was  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
and  one-half  acres,  for  a  consideration  of  $3650,  and 
dated  April  23,  1832.  This  deed  included  the  house 
and  outbuildings,  and  tillage,  pasturing,  mowing,  and 
woodlaod,  and  fresh  and  salt  meadows  on  both  sides 
of  the  main  road.  This  deed  was  followed  by  others 
from  Charles  Henry  Thomas  of  two  and  three-quarters 
acres  and  five  rods,  for  $130,  July  6,  1832  ;  from 
Charles  Henry  Thomas,  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
and  one-quarter  acres  and  thirty  rods,  for  $2200, 
April  16,  1833 ;  from  Benjamin  Lewis,  of  four  and 
three-quarters  acres  and  twenty  rods,  for  $60  40,  Dec. 
30,  1S33;  from  Ebeuezer  Taylor,  for  one  acre  and 
nine  rods,  for  $42.25,  March  3,  1834;  from  Charles 
P.  Wright,  of  two  acres  and  thirty-four  rods,  for 
$1 10.62,  of  the  same  date  ;  from  Asa  Hewitt,  of  seven 
acres  and  twenty-one  rods,  for  $300,  May  17,  1834; 
from  Henry  Soule,  of  eighty-five  and  one-half  acres, 
for  $500,  Oct.  20, 1834  ;  from  Charles  H.  Thomas,  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  bought  of  Seth 
Sprague,  for  $10,000,  Aug.  16,  1836;  from  Eliza- 
beth Whitman,  of  eleven  acres,  for  $319,  of  same 
date  ;  from  Charles  P.  Wright,  two  deeds  of  twelve 
and  a  quarter  acres,  for  $652.31,  Aug.  20  and  22, 
1836;  from  Asa  Hewitt,  of  eighty  six  rods,  for 
$80.62,  Aug.  22, 1836  ;  from  Charles  Henry  Thomas, 
of  eight  and  three-quarters  acres,  for  $300,  Dec.  26, 
1838 ;  from  Eleazer  Harlow,  of  seventy  acres,  for 
$1800,  Nov.  1,  1838;  from  Charles  Henry  Thomas, 
of  eighty-seven  acres,  for  $4000,  March  19,  1840  ; 
from  Eleazer  Harlow,  of  seventy-two  acres,  for  $2600, 
April  1,  1840;  from  Charles  Baker,  of  seventeen 
acres  and  seventy-six  rods,  for  $350,  July  8,  1844; 
from  Ebenezer  Taylor,  of  twenty-seven  and  three- 
quarters  acres  and  thirty-two  rods,  for  $1084,  of  same 
date;  from  Elizabeth  Whitman,  of  one  acre,  for  $40, 
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Sept.  2,  1845;  from  Gershom  B.  Weston,  of  sixty- 
four  acres  and  fifty-three  rods,  for  $1600,  April  9, 
1851  ;  from  the  Duxbury  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  factory,  privilege,  dam,  and  land  on  South  River, 
Marshfield,  for  $3000,  April  12, 1851  ;  from  Joseph 
P.  Cushman,  of  fifty-two  and  a  quarter  acres,  for 
$1000,  Sept.  30,  1852. 

All  these  purchases  covered  about  twelve  hundred 
acres,  costing  the  sum  of  $34,644.20  as  the  origiual 
outlay.  The  receipts  from  the  farm  were  considerable, 
and,  besides  the  ordinary  cultivated  crops,  the  tonnage 
of  hay  had  been,  under  skillful  management,  brought 
up  from  forty  to  three  hundred.  It  is  estimated  by 
those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  that 
above  the  receipts  the  annual  expenditure  of  money 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  was  thirty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, making  the  farm  represent  a  cost,  without  inter- 
est, including  the  purchase  money,  of  $87,144.20. 
It  had  been  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Webster  to  gather 
into  his  hands  the  entire  tract  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
acres  granted  by  the  Colony  Court  to  Edward  Wins- 
low  and  William  Thomas.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
continued  his  purchases  up  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years 
longer  he  would  have  approximately  accomplished  his 
object.  The  tracts  actually  bought  included  both 
Thomas  and  Winslow  lands,  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  latter,  though  the  name  of  Carswell,  adopted 
by  him  for  his  estate,  was  never  iu  colonial  times 
applied  to  anything  more  than  a  portion  of  the  Wins- 
low  lands,  which  were  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  Thomas  lands  on  which  his  dwelling  was 
situated. 

Of  the  life  of  Mr.  Webster  as  a  public  man  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  narrative  to  speak.  Of  his 
life  in  Marshfield  with  his  family,  among  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  away  from  the  shallowness  and  decep- 
tions and  insincerities  of  politicians  and  society  mem- 
bers, the  world  knows  little.  Whatever  he  may  have 
been  thought  to  be  elsewhere,  there  he  was  a  true, 
simple,  transparent,  affectionate,  tender-hearted  man. 
No  man  ever  lived  in  Marshfield  who  could  say  that 
Mr.  Webster  ever  deceived  him  by  word  or  deed, 
ever  withheld  the  wisest  and  always  gratuitous  coun- 
sel, ever  tried  to  get  the  advantage  in  a  trade,  ever  in- 
dulged in  or  countenanced  evil  reports,  ever  assumed  or 
recognized  any  superiority  in  himself  or  inferiority  iu 
others,  ever  indulged  in  condescension  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  most  humble,  ever  failed  to  treat  every 
man  in  every  station  of  life  as  his  equal.  In  this 
latter  respect,  perhaps,  no  man  of  mark  was  ever  more 
distinguished.  There  have  been  great  men  who  were 
called  many-sided,  who  had  a  point  of  contact  for  all, 
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of  child's  talk  for  the  child,  of  philosophical  reflections 
for  the  learned,  of  forced  simplicity  for  the  illiterate, 
of  strained  effort  for  the  scholar,  something  for  every 
man,  but  all  distinct  and  separate,  having  no  relation 
to  each  other,  and  nothing  stamping  the  character  of 
the  man.  Mr.  Webster  was  the  same  to  all,  to  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Seth  Peterson,  to  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Taylor,  to  Tom  Benton  and  Uncle  Branch  Pierce; 
dignified  but  simple,  profouud  but  clear,  friendly  but 
not  familiar,  easy  but  not  vulgar,  and  in  the  same  room 
with  all  those  men  together  he  wuuhl  have  been  the 
diplomatist  to  one,  the  statesman  to  another,  the  fish- 
erman to  a  third,  and  a  farmer  or  a  hunter  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth.  His  speeches  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter in  this  respect.  No  child  needs  a  dictionary  in 
reading  them.  He  never  descends  to  a  low  level  of 
language  and  thought  that  he  may  be  better  under- 
stood. He  knows  that  if  the  subject  is  clear  to  his 
own  mind,  he  can  present  it  in  the  same  language  to 
all,  as  the  artist  in  his  noblest  aud  most  iuspired 
efforts  needs  no  special  culture  to  be  understood  and 
admired.  It  was  the  common  remark  of  his  neigh- 
bors that  he  treated  them  precisely  as  he  would  have 
treated  a  brother  seuator  or  the  President,  and  the 
senator  and  President  could  have  said  as  truly  that  he 
treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  neighbors. 

His  humorous  nature  and  generous  treatment  of 
neighbors  are  illustrated  by  the  following  iucideut. 
On  one  occasion,  after  a  return  from  Washington,  a 
man  presented  a  bill  for  payment.  "  Why,  Mr.  N.," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  "  it  seems  to  me  I  have  paid  that 
bill."  Mr.  N.  protested  that  it  had  not  been  paid, 
and  Mr.  Webster  told  him  that  he  had  then  no  money, 
but  it'  he  would  call  in  ten  days  he  would  settle  with 
him.  After  he  had  gone  Mr.  Webster  asked  Fletcher 
to  look  over  a  mass  of  loose  bills  and  receipts  and 
see  if  he  could  find  a  receipted  bill.  To  the  surprise 
of  both  not  only  one  but  two  receipts  were  found,  and 
the  bill  had  already  been  paid  twice.  "  We  will  put 
these  bills  there,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  placing  them 
in  a  pigeon-hole  in  his  desk,  "and  when  Mr.  N.  calls 
again  we  will  have  some  fun  with  him."  In  due 
time  Mr.  N.  called,  just  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  Mr. 
Webster  said,  "  Come,  Mr.  N.,  let  us  go  in  and  have 
some  dinner  first,  and  then  we  will  talk  business." 
To  dinner  they  went,  and  a  good  one  it  was,  and  Mr. 
N.  relished  it  keenly.  After  dinner  they  went  out 
under  the  old  elm,  aud  Fletcher  with  them,  and  Mr. 
Webster  soon  began.  "  Mr.  N.,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
keep  books?"  "  No,"  said  Mr.  N.  "  I  thought  so," 
said  Mr.  Webster.  "  Now,  I  advise  you  to  keep 
books.  If  you  had  kept  books  you  would  have 
known  that  I  had  this  receipted  bill"  (showing  him 


one).  Mr.  N.  was  much  surprised  and  considerably 
mortified  to  have  been  caught  in  such  a  mistake. 
"  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  keep  books,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  showing  him  the  second  receipt.  "  Now, 
Mr.  N.,  I  will  pay  this  bill  just  once  more,  but  I 
promise  you  that  I  shall  not  pay  it  a  fourth  time." 
Knowing  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Webster, 
not  wishing  to  annoy  him,  intimating  that  perhaps 
receipted  bills  had  been  presented  but  left  really  un- 
paid, made  him  take  his  money  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  pleasantly  bade  him  good-afternoon. 

Of  the  avocations  of  fishing  and  hunting  no  mau 
was  more  foud,  and  he  was  never  happier  than  with 
Mr.  Isaac  L.  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hedge,  in  the  Plymouth 
woods,  on  a  deer  stand,  on  some  lonely  road,  or  on  the 
shore  of  one  of  Plymouth's  countless  ponds.  He  was 
not  a  skillful  hunter  or  fisherman,  but  such  an  admirer 
of  nature  that  with  a  rod  or  line  or  gun  in  his  hand, 
he  created  niauy  of  those  brilliant  passages  of  oratory 
which  wreathe  and  lend  grace  to  his  arguments  and 
speeches.  Too  often  for  an  accomplished  and  devoted 
sportsman  bis  reveries  allowed  the  game  of  the  forest 
to  escape  him  unobserved,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  to 
nibble  away  his  bait,  uutil  the  construction  of  some 
trope  or  metaphor  was  complete  in  all  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  On  a  maple-tree,  stauding  by  the  shore 
of  Billington  Sea,  may  be  seen  the  initials  of  his 
name  rudely  cut,  the  thoughtless  work  of  one  of  these 
reveries,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  coming 
deer  until  it  leaped  from  the  bank  aud  ran  knee-deep  iu 
the  water  along  the  pebbly  beach.  Ou  this  occasion, 
however,  his  game  was  at  a  disadvantage,  remaiuing 
long  enough  within  range  for  him  to  seize  his  gun, 
and  secure  the  single  trophy  of  his  hunter's  life. 
On  one  occasion,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
of  these  reminiscences,  on  a  November  afternoon  at 
sunset,  after  an  unsuccessful  huut  with  the  Messrs. 
Hedge  and  George  Churchill  and  Uncle  Branch,  nine 
miles  from  Plymouth  and  twenty  miles  from  home, 
before  mounting  his  wagon  he  struck  his  knife  into  a 
tree  and  said,  "At  this  tree,  gentlemen,  we  meet  at 
sunrise  to-morrow."  After  forty  miles  of  travel  and 
a  part  of  a  night's  sleep,  he  was  on  the  spot  at  the 
appointed  hour  with  his  companions  of  the  day  before. 
The  day,  however,  coming  on  chilly  and  wet,  Mr. 
Webster  having  something  of  a  cold,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  hunt,  and  await  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Pierce  the  issue  of  the  sport.  On  the  return  of 
the  party,  bearing  a  noble  buck,  they  found  him 
pacing  the  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Pierce,  repeating  from 
memory  some  of  the  grand  old  lyric  poems  of  Watts, 
while  the  old  lady,  with  her  breakfast-dishes  still 
unwashed,  was  listeniug  in  reverential  silence. 
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Oo  another  occasion,  after  his  return  to  Marshfield 
from  an  unsuccessful  hunt  in  the  Plymouth  woods,  he 
told  his  son,  Fletcher,  to  sit  down  and  he  would  tell 
him  about  his  hunt.  "  We  reached  Long  Pond," 
said  he,  "  at  sunrise,  and  Uncle  Branch  was  ready  for 
us  with  his  two  hounds.  He  fastened  them  to  a  tree 
and  went  in  search  of  a  track.  He  soon  returned, 
and  said  he  had  found  a  noble  track  and  perfectly 
fresh.  '  Now,  Mr.  Webster,'  said  Uncle  Branch, 
'  I'm  going  to  put  you  on  the  best  stand  in  these  here 
woods,'  and  Long  Pond  Hill  was  where  he  put  me. 
'  Now,'  said  he,  '  Mr.  Webster,  you  jest  keep  your 
eyes  peeled  and  your  ears  skun,  and  don't  you  let  no 
deer  run  past  you  without  a  shot.  Don't  you  mind 
whether  you  hear  the  dogs  or  not,  for  the  old  fellow 
may  come  even  when  the  dogs  are  out  of  hearth.'  Well, 
he  put  the  others  on  their  stands,  and  then  led  the 
hounds  to  the  track  and  put  them  on.  It  was  a  still 
morning;  not  a  twig  stirred,  and  I  obeyed  orders. 
Soon  eight  o'clock  came,  and  then  nine,  and  then  I 
ventured  to  walk  a  few  steps  and  back,  and  soon  ten 
o'clock  came,  and  then  eleven.  I  saw  nothing  and 
heard  nothing,  and  twelve  o'clock  came.  I  repeated 
poetry  and  made  speeches,  and  got  hungry  and  ate  a 
cracker,  and  one  o'clock  came,  and  no  deer  and  no 
Uncle  Branch.  Two  o'clock  came,  and  three  o'clock, 
and  just  then  a  song-sparrow  perched  on  a  tree  near 
me,  and  I  took  off  my  hat  and  made  a  bow,  aud  said, 
'  Madam,  accept  my  profoundest  regards ;  you  are  the 
first  living  thing  I  have  seen  to-day.'  Soon  Uncle 
Branch  came,  and  said  the  hunt  was  up,  '  that  the 
dogs  went  out  of  hearth  at  eight  o'clock,  and  he 
hadn't  heard  'em  since,  by  golly,'  and  here  I  am, 
Fletcher,  as  hungry  as  a  cooper's  cow." 

Mr.  Webster  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling. 
If  there  was  anything  with  which  he  was  more 
familiar  than  with  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  it 
was  the  Bible.  Few  men  studied  it  more  carefully, 
or  could  repeat  more  of  its  passages  with  precision. 
It  taught  him  to  believe  with  all  his  heart  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God  and  in  a  future  life.  He  had  formu- 
lated no  creed,  and  he  subscribed  to  none  formulated 
by  others.  During  the  larger  part  of  his  life  as  a 
public  man  he  attended  the  Unitarian  Church,  and 
the  Unitarian  faith  was  undoubtedly  more  than  any 
other  in  accord  with  his  feelings  and  sentiments. 
For  Dr.  George  Putnam  and  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  for  many  years  his  pastor,  he 
entertained  the  siucerest  affection  and  highest  re- 
spect. His  second  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  though  in  Washington  it  was  his 
custom  to  accompany  her  to  her  place  of  worship,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  could 


be  sustained  by  the  Scriptures.  At  home  in  Marsh- 
field  he  invariably  attended  the  orthodox  church  once 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  whoever  or  how  many  might  be 
his  guests,  his  carriage  was  at  the  door  each  Sabbath 
morning  to  carry  himself  and  such  as  might  wish  to 
accompany  him  to  the  neighboring  place  of  worship. 
In  the  early  morning,  too,  of  the  Sabbath-day,  his 
household,  including  guests,  were  summoned  to  his 
library,  and  there  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  life.  One  of  the  many  portraits 
which  have  been  engraved  represents  him  thus  sitting 
in  profile,  with  his  left  hand  hidden  under  his  waist- 
coat, and  his  face  wearing  a  more  serious  expression 
than  that  of  his  every-day  life. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1852,  while  on  his  way  to 
Plymouth  to  join  the  Messrs.  Hedge  on  a  fishiug  ex- 
cursion to  the  trout-brooks  in  the  woods,  with  Seth 
Peterson  as  his  companion  aud  driver,  on  descending 
the  hill  near  Smelt  Brook,  in  that  part  of  Kingston 
called  Rocky  Nook,  the  linchpin  of  his  carriage 
broke,  and  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  He  was 
carried  into  the  house  of  Capt.  Melzar  Whitten,  near 
by,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  conveyed  to  his 
home.  The  fall  proved  his  death  blow.  Though  he 
partially  recovered,  his  elasticity  and  spirit  had  de- 
parted, and  gradually  failing  health  brought  him  by 
successive  steps  to  his  death-bed  on  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober. The  last  scene  of  his  life  was  impressive  and 
solemn.  He  had  often  during  his  sickness  spoken  of 
a  future  existence  as  a  continuation  of  this,  and  he 
was  impressed  with  the  possibility  that  on  its  thresh- 
old the  departing  spirit,  while  within  the  confines  of 
earth,  might  look  into  the  regions  of  the  other  world. 
As  death  came  nearer  to  him,  and  he  watched  its  ap- 
proach, in  a  moment  of  apparent  doubt  whether  he 
had  or  had  not  reached  the  dividing  liue  between  time 
and  eternity,  and  anxious  to  learn  its  precise  indica- 
tion, be  opened  his  eyes  and  said.  "  I  still  live — tell 
me  the  point."  Dr.  Jeffries,  standing  by  his  bed,  not 
understanding  the  remark,  repeated  the  words  of  the 
psalm,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  shadow  of 
death  I  will  not  fear."  "No,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  a  voice  still  strong  and  clear,  "  tell  me  the 
point — tell  me  the  point."  These  were  the  last  words 
he  uttered.  On  that  beautiful  Indian  summer  day 
he  died,  and  on  another  as  beautiful  his  body,  dressed 
in  his  favorite  blue  and  buff,  lay  in  its  coffin  under 
the  noble  elm  which  had  so  often  sheltered  him  in 
life,  and  loving  neighbors  and  distant  friends  bore 
him  to  his  final  rest. 

John    Albion    Andrew.1 — Hingham   has   the 

1  By  Hon.  John  D.  Long. 
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proud  distinction  of  having  been  the  home  of  John 
Albion  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Rebellion,  and  of  now,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  he  once  expressed  before 
the  citizens  of  Hingham,  tenderly  cherishing  in  her 
soil  bis  sacred  ashes. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  the  scope  of  the  present  work, 
to  give  more  than  the  barest  biographical  outline  of 
one  whose  life  and  services  are  already  a  part  of  the 
national  literature,  imprinted  on  its  brightest  pages. 
He  was  born,  of  worthy  New  England  stock,  at  South 
Windham,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  May  31,  1818. 
The  comfortable  circumstauces  of  his  father  procured 
him  a  good  academical  education  and  a.  collegiate 
course  at  Brunswick.  He  was  a  glad,  wholesome, 
noble  boy,  with  open  face  and  curly  head,  and  a  brave, 
geuerous,  aud  buoyant  heart,  fond  of  history,  reading 
widely,  with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  elegant  literature, 
with  no  exalted  rauk  as  a  plodding  scholar,  but  with 
always  a  tendency  towards  broad  views  and  humane 
sentiments.  Even  in  those  days  the  anti-slavery 
cause  bad  touched  his  heart,  aud  the  faint  whisper  of 
the  approaching  storm  was  awakening  his  pulses  to 
that  love  of  freedom  and  respect  for  human  rights 
which  so  signally  found  expression  in  his  later  life. 

In  1837,  Andrew  entered  the  law-office  of  Henry 
H.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  He  there  pursued  for 
twenty  years  the  ordinary  course  of  his  profession, 
making  now  and  then  a  stump-speech  or  a  literary 
oration,  and  constantly  rising  in  practice  and  reputa- 
tion. In  December,  1848,  he  married  Eliza  Jones 
Hersey,  of  Hinghani,  whom  he  had  met  at  an  anti- 
slavery  fair  in  Boston,  and  from  that  period,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  he  made  Hingham  his  home. 
Here  children  were  born  unto  him,  here  he  walked 
to  church,  and  sang  the  familiar  hymns  and  taught 
the  Sunday-school.  Here  his  rare  and  sweet  social 
qualities  surrounded  him  with  friends  who  loved  and 
admired  him  ;  and  here  his  generous  nature,  his  fond- 
ness for  natural  scenery,  his  love  of  children,  and  his 
strong  social  attachments,  brought  him  some  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life. 

While  residing  in  Hingham,  Andrew  was  nomi- 
nated for  State  senator,  but  defeated.  He  had  as  yet 
had  no  entrance  into  political  service.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  daily  becoming  better  known  as  an  intelligent 
advocate  of  progress,  and  for  his  strong  anti-slavery 
sentiments.  In  1854  he  bravely  defended  the  parties 
arrested  for  the  rescue  of  Anthony  Burns,  and  in 
1857  was  chosen  to  the  General  Court  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Sixth  Ward  of  Boston.  In  this  arena  he 
rose  at  once  to  distinction.  Brought  into  couflict 
with   Caleb   Cusbiug,  one   of  the  astutest  aud   most 


powerful  debaters  and  thinkers  of  the  whole  country, 
he  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  bitter  struggle  over 
the  removal  of  Judge  Loring.  In  1859  he  unflinch- 
ingly presided  at  the  stormy  meeting  in  Tremont 
Temple  for  the  relief  of  John  Brown's  suffering  fam- 
ily, declaring  that,  whether  Brown's  enterprise  at 
Harper's  Ferry  was  right  or  wrong,  "  John  Brown 
himself  is  right."  In  18C0  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  Presidential  Convention,  aud  contributed  all 
his  influence  to  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ; 
and  in  1861,  having  been  elected  by  a  suit  of  spon- 
taneous impulse  of  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  the  one  fit  man  for  its  magistracy,  took  his  seat  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  In  April,  the  Rebellion  already 
at  its  outburst,  came  the  call  for  arms ;  and,  as  if 
Providence  had  raised  him  up  for  the  place,  Andrew 
responded  to  it  with  that  electric  promptness,  that 
magnetic  fervor,  that  soulful  devotiou,  which,  from 
that  day  forward  till  the  end  of  the  war,  animated 
him  under  all  circumstances,  and  imparted  to  the 
people  at  large  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  ardent 
nature.  His  great  heart  breathed  in  that  now  historic 
telegram  to  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  "  I  pray  you  to 
let  the  bodies  of  our  Massachusetts  soldiers,  dead  in 
Baltimore,  be  laid  out,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderly 
sent  forward  by  express  to  me." 

Unsuspected  powers  at  once  put  forth  in  him  ;  his 
public  addresses  thrilled  with  loftier  notes  ;  his  execu- 
tive energies  expanded  to  the  widest  limit  of  his 
countless  duties  and  labors ;  the  quiet  citizen  and 
plodding  lawyer  budded  in  a  day  into  the  grandest 
measure  of  the  statesman  and  leader;  aud  it  seemed 
almost  a  dream  that  our  good-humored  neighbor  was 
indeed  the  foremost  Governor  in  the  Union,  the  most 
chivalrous,  if  not  the  greatest,  civilian  of  the  war. 
At  the  assembling  of  loyal  Governors  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
Sept.  24,  1862,  his  was  the  leading  spirit  that  urged 
new  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign.  When 
negro  regiments  began  to  be  formed,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  orgauize  them,  prescient  of  their  efficiency 
and  gallantry  in  the  field.  In  all  that  could  stimulate 
the  soul  of  the  nation,  in  all  that  could  wake  its  patri- 
otic fire,  yet  none  the  less  in  the  most  watchful  care 
of  the  home  interests  of  the  State,  of  its  institutions 
of  charity  and  correction,  he  was  always  foremost ; 
and  the  activity  of  his  life  and  labors  was  almost 
superhuman.  Says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  "  He  worked 
like  the  great  engine  in  the  heart  of  a  steamship." 

With  the  war,  his  term  of  office  as  Governor  ex- 
piring, he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1866 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  England  His- 
toric-Genealogical Society.  In  1867,  with  the  same 
bravery  and  heroism  that  had  marked  him  thitherto, 
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though  against  the  judgment  of  many  of  his  friends, 
he  began  his  strenuous  and  able  assaults  upon  the 
prohibitory  law  of  the  State.  All  this  time  his  broad 
national  reputation,  his  great  popularity,  his  souud 
judgment,  his  conciliatory  and  liberal  sentiments, 
were  marking  him  as  the  coming  man  in  the  national 
councils.  It  seemed  as  if  years  of  new  usefulness  lay 
before  him.     But  he  had  finished  his  work. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1867,  he  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston.  His  remains  were  afterwards  brought 
to  Hingham  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  October,  18b'9,  after 
solemn  services  in  the  New  North  Church,  at  which 
he  had  formerly  been  an  attendant,  his  Boston  pastor, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  pronouncing  the  address,  he 
was  buried  in  our  cemetery,  near  its  crest,  and  not 
far  from  the  Soldiers'  Monument.  At  his  feet  are 
the  village  he  loved,  the  branches  under  which  he 
sauntered,  and  the  picturesque  stretch  of  the  bay  over 
which  he  had  so  many  times  gone  to  and  from  his 
home.  He  rests  at  scarce  the  distance  of  the  souud 
of  the  voice  from  the  threshold  on  which  he  stood, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1860,  he  addressed 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Hingham,  who  had  come  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  nomination  as  Governor,  aud  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  spoke  these  hearty  words  : 

"  I  confess  to  you,  ray  old  neighbors,  associates,  and 
kinspeople  of  Hingham,  that  I  could  more  fitly  speak 
by  tears  than  by  words  to-night.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  this  unsought,  enthusiastic,  and  cor- 
dial welcome,  I  thank  you.  I  understand — and  this 
thought  lends  both  sweetness  and  pathos  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  hour — I  am  here  to-night  among  neigh- 
bors, who  for  the  moment  are  all  agreed  to  differ  and 
all  consenting  to  agree. 

"  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  these  fields,  these 
spreading  trees,  this  verdant  grass,  this  sounding  shore, 
when  now  for  fourteen  years,  through  summer  heat 
and  sometimes  through  winter  storms,  I  have  trod 
your  streets,  rambled  through  your  woods,  sauntered 
by  your  shores,  sat  by  your  firesides,  and  felt  the 
warm  pressure  of  your  hands,  sometimes  teaching 
your  children  in  the  Sunday-school,  sometimes  speak- 
ing to  my  fellow-citizens,  always  with  the  cordial 
friendship  of  those  who  differ  from  me  oftentimes  in 
what  they  thought  the  radicalism  of  my  opinions. 
Here — here  I  have  found  most  truly  a  home  for  the 
soul  free  from  the  cares  and  turmoil  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  careful  and  anxious  profession.  Away  from 
the  busier  haunts  of  men  it  has  been  given  to  me  here 
to  find  a  calm  and  sweet  retreat.  Here,  too,  dear 
friends,  I  have  found  the  home  of  my  heart.  It  was 
into  one  of  your  families  that  I  entered  and  joined 
myself  in  holy  bonds  of  domestic  love  to  one  of  the 


daughters  of  your  town.  Here,  too,  I  have  first 
known  a  parent's  joys  and  a  pareut's  sorrows. 
Whether  you  say  aye  or  no  to  my  selection,  John  A. 
Andrew  is  ever  your  friend." 

Governor  Andrew,  when  in  Hingham,  lived  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street,  in  the  first  house  northerly 
from  Water  Street,  in  the  Hinckley  house  on  the  same, 
and  in  the  Thaxter  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Maiu 
Street,  in  the  old  Hersey  house  on  Summer  Street, 
overlooking  the  blue  water  and  sweet  with  the  fra- 
grance of  clover-fields,  and  also  in  the  Bates  house  on 
South  Street.  His  habits,  like  his  nature,  were  simple. 
He  loved  to  drive  and  walk  ;  he  enjoyed  the  breezy 
trips  and  neighborly  chat  of  the  steamer  ;  his  heart 
went  out  to  children  and  won  them  ;  be  was  especially 
fond  of  conversation,  full  of  anecdote  and  story,  aud 
not  averse  to  controversial  discussion.  His  humor 
and  cheer  were  always  abundant.  He  sang  old  psalms, 
he  recited  noble  poems  that  dwelt  in  his  memory,  he 
was  running  over  with  the  quaiut  history  of  old  times 
and  odd  characters,  and  to  the  last  there  never  faded 
in  his  breast  the  warm,  glad  enthusiasm  of  boyhood. 
His  sympathies  were  touched  as  quickly  as  a  girl's. 
Each  year  he  went  to  Maine  to  stand  beside  the  grave 
of  his  mother ;  each  day  some  sad  woman  or  poor  boy 
thanked  him  for  his  humanity,  for  in  him  the  unfor- 
tunate always  had  a  helper  aud  a  friend.  No  heart 
less  generous  could  have  uttered  those  memorable 
words  that  expressed  his  great  and  genuine  hu- 
manity: "I  know  not  what  record  of  sin  may  await 
me  in  another  world,  but  this  I  do  know  :  I  never  was 
mean  enough  to  despise  a  man  because  he  was  poor, 
because  he  was  ignorant,  or  because  he  was  black." 
Add  to  all  this  his  incorruptibility  aud  honesty,  his 
fiery  patriotism,  his  unswerving  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  his  pure  glow  in  act  and  word,  and  we  may 
trust  that,  as  his  monument  rises  over  his  grave,  it 
will  point  to  the  example  of  purposes  so  lofty,  of  a 
soul  so  magnanimous,  and  a  mind  so  sound  that  it 
will  be  like  a  beacon-light  to  guide  the  way  of  future 
generations  to  the  like  achievement  of  the  fullness  of 
a  Doble  life. 

John  D.  Lono.1 — One  of  the  foremost  men  in 
Massachusetts  to-day,  and  one  who  may  fairly  be 
classed  among  the  "  growing"  men  of  the  country,  is 
ex-Governor  Long,  of  Hingham.  Though  he  has 
risen  to  prominence  rather  as  a  politician  than  us  a 
lawyer,  he  has  yet  given  sufficient  of  his  time  and  of 
his  energies  to  his  profession  to  render  this  chapter  a 
most  appropriate  place  wherein  to  tell,  in  a  brief 
fashion,  something  of  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  done. 

1  By  A.  E.  Sproul. 
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JoIid  Davis  Long  was  born  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  Oct. 
27,  1S3S.  He  came  of  Massachusetts  stock,  his  kins- 
folk on  his  mother's  side  belongiug  in  Worcester 
County,  and  on  the  paternal  side  in  Plymouth.  On 
the  former  he  is  of  kin  to  John  Davis,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor forty  years  before  ;  aud  on  the  latter  he  is  a  direct 
defendant  from  Thomas  Clark,  one  of  the  Pilgrims. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  local  prominence  in  Maine, 
having  been  a  candidate  for  Congress  ou  the  Whig 
ticket  in  the  same  year  that  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  first  saw  the  light.  He,  however,  though  re- 
ceiving a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  district) 
failed  of  an  election  upon  a  second  trial.  As  a  boy, 
the  future  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  of  a  stu- 
dious, thoughtful  bent,  aud,  after  having  possessed 
himself  of  such  a  common-school  education  as  his 
native  town  could  give  him,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hebron,  whose  principal 
was  Mark  H.  Duuuell,  afterwards  a  congressman  from 
Minnesota.  After  making  an  exceptionally  good 
record  at  the  academy,  the  young  student  entered 
Harvard  College,  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Here,  ;is  previously,  he  worked  away  manfully  at  his 
books,  standing  fourth  in  a  large  class  for  the  whole 
course,  and  second  for  the  senior  year.  He  composed 
tlie  class  ode  for  his  commencement-day  iu  1857,  and, 
with  a  "  good-bye"  to  his  Alma  Mater,  turned  his  face 
hopefully  and  courageously  towards  the  future.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  has  never  yet  looked  back.  The 
same  firm  will  which  held  him  to  his  desk  as  a  student, 
and  determined  him  to  achieve  a  mastery  of  his  books, 
has  in  later  years  enabled  him  to  improve  to  the  utter- 
most the  opportunities  which  have  come  in  his  way 
for  honorable  self-advancement ;  while  the  broadening 
and  cultivating  influences  of  his  more  studious  years 
may  easily  be  observed,  ripened  and  strengthened  by 
the  passage  of  time,  in  the  graceful  sentences  of  his 
public  addresses,  as  well  as  in  the  bearing  of  kindly 
courtesy  which  marks  the  man  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellows  outside  the  bounds  of  official  life. 

Like  so  many  young  men  of  liberal  education,  Mr. 
Long  found  the  atmosphere  of  a  school-house  so  nat- 
ural to  him,  aud  one  in  which  be  felt  so  thoroughly 
at  home,  that,  having  finished  his  tasks  at  the  benches, 
he  stepped  forward,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
the  teacher's  desk  upon  the  platform.  The  desk 
which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  occupy  was  that  of  princi- 
pal of  the  ancient  academy  in  Westford,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  retired  towns  of  Middlesex  County.  Here  he 
remained  for  two  years,  achieving  marked  success ; 
but  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  peda- 
gogues and  become  a  lawyer.  To  a  young,  ambitious, 
well-educated  man  the  law  seemed  to  hold  out  oppor- 


tunities for  preferment  far  in  advance  of  any  success 
which  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  achieve  as  a 
schoolmaster.  This  was  a  most  important  step  for 
the  young  man,  and  that  it  was  well  taken  later  eveuts 
seem  to  abundantly  prove.  After  passing  a  year  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  studied  in  the  law-office 
of  Sidney  Bartlett,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1861.  Returning  to  his  boyhood  home, 
he  opened  a  law-office  there ;  but  the  meagre  practice 
which  came  to  him  by  no  means  corresponded  in 
amount  with  what  he  had  good  reason  to  feci  were 
his  capabilities,  and  after  a  year  or  two's  endeavor  to 
build  up  a  business  in  Buckfield,  he  came  to  Boston 
in  the  fall  of  1862.  For  a  while  in  the  office  of  Peleg 
W.  Chandler,  and  afterwards  of  Woodbury  &  An- 
dros,  he  entered  the  office  of  Stillman  B.  Allen  in 
1863.  Here,  in  a  broader  field,  and  with  more  fav- 
orable surroundings,  he  quickly  obtained  a  lucrative 
and  increasing  practice.  He  continued  iu  the  firm 
(which  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of 
Thomas  Savage,  under  the  style  of  Allen,  Long  & 
Savage)  until  he  was  elected  Governor,  when  he 
withdrew  because  of  the  pressing  duties  of  official 
life,  although  his  name  still  appears  in  the  Boston 
directory  among  the  long  list  of  lawyers  there  printed. 

Iu  1869  he  made  his  home  in  Hingham, — a  quaint 
and  beautiful  old  town  on  the  picturesque  "  South 
Shore"  of  Massachusetts  Bay, — and  in  1870  he  mar- 
ried there  Miss  Mary  W.  Glover.  She  bore  him  two 
children,  both  daughters,  but  her  own  health  became 
undermined,  and  after  a  prolonged  illness  she  died  in 
February,  1882. 

Mr.  Long  came  of  age  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election,  and  in  that  campaign  made  his  maiden 
stump-speech  in  his  native  town  for  the  Republican 
candidates.  His  first  vote  was  for  Israel  Washburn 
as  Governor  of  Maine,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Maine  Republican  State  Convention  of  1861,  at 
which  James  G.  Blaine,  then  a  young  man,  was  an 
advocate  of  the  resolutions  then  adopted.  Mr.  Long 
was  nominated  that  year  at  a  Republican  caucus  in 
his  native  town  for  representative  to  the  Legislature, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  split  in  the  party.  Coming 
the  next  year  to  Boston,  he  took  no  active  part  in 
politics  until  after  his  residence  in  Hingham.  There, 
in  1871  and  1872,  he  followed  Charles  Sumner  iu  his 
opposition  to  Grant,  and  into  the  Greeley  movement. 
In  each  of  those  last-named  years  he  rau  on  the  Inde- 
pendent ticket  for  the  Legislature,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1874,  returning  to  the  Republican  fold,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  representative,  and 
elected  to  the  session  of  1875  from  the  then  Second 
Plymouth  District  (consisting  of  the  towns  of  Hing- 
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ham  and  Hull).  He  was  now  fairly  launched  upon  his 
public  career.  Hon.  John  E.  Sanford,  of  Taunton,  was 
then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Loug,  who  had 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills 
in  the  Third  Readiug,  was  by  him  frequently  called  to 
the  chair.  While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Long  added,  by 
his  parliamentary  skill,  his  unfailing  good  humor, 
and,  more  tban  all,  by  the  exercise  of  that  wonderful 
tact  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  precious,  of  his  iuboru  characteristics,  to 
the  popularity  which  he  had  already  begun  to  achieve 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  When,  therefore, 
Speaker  Sanford  permanently  laid  down  the  gavel,  it 
was  one  of  the  natural  consequences  that  Mr.  Long, 
who  had  been  returned  by  his  constituents  to  the 
House  of  1876,  should  be  elected  Speaker.  The  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  raised  by  his  success  as  a 
presiding  officer  in  the  brief  opportunities  which  had 
been  previously  afforded  him  were  more  than  re- 
alized. He  made  one  of  the  very  best  Speakers  that 
ever  graced  the  chair  of  the  House,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  in  1877,  and  iu  1878  he  received 
all  but  six  votes  for  the  same  position.  During  these 
years  his  popularity  had  been  broadening  throughout 
the  State,  and  in  the  Republican  State  Convention  of 
1877  his  name  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor.  Having  received  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  votes,  he  withdrew  his  name.  In  the  con- 
vention of  1878  he  received  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  votes  for  Governor,  but  was  finally  uoniiuated  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  which  was  hand- 
somely elected  at  the  polls  in  the  following  November. 
The  fall  of  1879  was  an  eventful  oue  in  Massachu- 
setts politics.  Governor  Talbot  had  declined  a  renoni- 
ination  for  Governor,  and  the  field,  on  the  Republican 
side,  was  open.  The  two  leading  candidates  during 
the  few  weeks  preceding  the  State  convention  were 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce  aud  Lieutenant-Governor  Long. 
Mr.  Pierce  was  a  man  of  influence,  of  large  means, 
aud  a  favorite  with  the  so-called  "  older  heads"  aud 
more  conservative  of  the  Republican  party  managers. 
The  young  Lieutenant-Governor,  however,  with  his 
clean,  successful  record  and  his  wide  personal  popu- 
larity, was  earnestly  pushed  forward  by  the  younger 
and  more  progressive  elements  of  the  dominant  party. 
Still,  until  within  two  weeks  of  convention  day,  Mr. 
Pierce  was  the  foremost  candidate.  The  most  influ- 
ential newspapers  of  Boston  and  several  other  impor- 
tant centres  favored  his  nomination,  and  he  had,  at 
the  time  named,  an  unquestioned  lead,  though  possi- 
bly not  a  great  oue.  Early  in  September,  however, 
occurred  an  event  which  materially  altered  the  politi- 


cal situation,  and  helped  in  an  important,  if  not  in  a 
decisive,  manner  to  foreshadow  the  successful  nomi- 
nee. This  event  was  the  holding,  in  Wesleyan  Hall 
in  Boston,  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Faxon,  of  a  convention 
(really  a  sort  of  select  mass-meeting)  of  the  friends 
of  temperance  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Pierce  was 
avowedly  a  "license"  man,  and  as  such  was  obnoxious 
to  the  prohibitory  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  "  sound,"  however, 
upon  this  question,  and  was  therefore  certain  of  the 
temperance  vote,  which,  could  it  be  consolidated  by 
an  awakened  interest,  would  almost  certainly  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  It  was  to  awakeu  just  this  inter- 
est, therefore,  that  Mr.  Faxon,  a  wealthy  resident  of 
Quincy,  sent  out  invitations  to  frieuds  of  the  temper- 
ance cause  throughout  the  State  to  attend  the  con- 
vention at  Wesleyan  Hall.  The  response  was  gener- 
ous, the  enthusiasm  great,  and  the  impression  produced 
a  powerful  oue.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  cor- 
dially indorsed,  and  he  awoke  the  next  morning  to 
find  himself  the  leading  contestant  in  an  honorable 
canvass  for  a  great  office.  At  the  convention  he  re- 
ceived six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  on  the  informal 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Governor,  against  five  hun- 
dred and  five  for  Mr.  Pierce,  and  his  nomination 
followed  without  opposition.  The  race  was  not  yet 
run,  however,  for  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  a  mau 
who  held,  and  still  holds,  a  high  place  in  the  affections 
of  what  are  sometimes  improperly  termed  the  u  com- 
mon people"  of  the  State,  determined  to  contest  for 
the  prize  of  the  Governorship,  and  secured  a  noiuiua- 
tion  at  the  hauds  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Democ- 
racy, though  a  conservative  minority  of  that  party 
put  Mr.  John  Quiucy  Adams  iu  the  field.  There 
was,  too,  an  extreme  wing  of  the  prohibitionists  of 
the  State  who  preferred  not  to  adopt  Mr.  Faxon's 
idea  of  furthering  temperance  principles  within  the 
Republican  party,  and  who  therefore  nominated  their 
own  candidate,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy.  It  was  well 
understood  that  neither  Adams  nor  Eddy  could  be 
elected,  and  that  the  contest  really  lay  between  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Long  and  General  Butler.  It  was 
the  young,  newly-fledged  politician  against  the  old 
and  battle-scarred  campaigner.  The  campaign  was  as 
lively  as  only  a  canvass  with  Gen.  Butler  as  au  ac- 
tive participant  can  be,  but  the  result  showed  a  hand- 
some plurality — even  a  satisfactory  majority — in  favor 
of  the  Republican  nominee.  As  a  matter  of  record 
the  following  detailed  statement  of  the  vote  is  of 
interest : 

Long 122,751 

Butler U)0,U9 

Adams »,!»8'J 
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Eddy 1,645 

Scattering 108 

Long's  plurality 13,802 

Long's  majority 1,860 

[A  plurality  elects  in  Massachusetts.] 

In  1S80,  Governor  Long  was  uuaniniously  renom- 
inated, and  also  in  1SS1,  being  elected  both  times,  his 
Democratic  opponent  iu  each  year  being  Hon.  Charles 
P.  Thompson,  of  Gloucester,  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
many  friends  outside  of  his  own  party,  and  who  had 
previously  defeated  Gen.  Butler  at  the  pulls  iu  a  con- 
gressional contest.  The  comparative  vote  of  Governor 
Long  and  Mr.  Thompson  in  1S80  and  1881  is  below 
given  : 

1880.  1881.  Plurality. 

Long 164,926         111,410         53,516 

Thompson 96,609  54,586         42,023 

Governor  Long,  one  of  the  youngest  Governors 
that  the  State  has  had,  made  a  reputation,  while  fill- 
ing the  exalted  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  will  endure.  He  wrote  his  name  high 
up  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  Old  Bay  State  has 
delighted  to  honor,  and  who,  iu  honoring  themselves, 
have  honored  her.  The  three  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  among  the  most  satisfactory  which  the 
State  had  ever  known,  and  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  the  people  accepted  as  final  his  Excellency's  ex- 
pressed wish,  iu  the  fall  of  1882,  to  retire  from  the 
Governorship.  He  was  gladly  taken  up,  however,  by 
the  voters  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  as  a 
candidate  to  represent  them  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  being  nominated  for  that  office 
by  the  Republicans  by  acclamation,  he  was  elected 
without  the  least  difficulty.  His  record  while  in 
Congress  has  been  such  as  to  give  every  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  the  highest  satisfaction.  As  a  debater 
and  a  parliamentarian  he  has  proved  his  skill,  and  he 
has  abundantly  demonstrated  his  ability  to  "  hold  his 
own"  in  the  larger  arena  of  the  National  House  as 
certainly  as  he  did  beneath  the  burnished  dome  on 
Beacou  Hill.  Probably  his  most  effective  and  im- 
portant speech  was  that  in  opposition  to  the  "  Bonded 
Whiskey  Bill,"  so  called,  on  March  25, 1884,  to  which 
it  was  said  that  he  dealt  "  a  death-blow."  His  speeches 
respecting  the  Chalmers-Manning  and  Peelle-English 
contested  election  cases  also  earned  him  the  merited 
congratulations  of  his  congressional  associates.  At 
the  Republican  National  Convention,  which  opened 
in  Chicago  on  June  3,  1884,  Congressman  Long  was 
chosen  to  preseut  to  the  convention  the  name  of 
Massachusetts'  choice  for  Presidential  nominee, — the 
Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  was  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  nomiuatiug  addresses  of  the 
convention. 


In  accordance  with  a  former  custom,  Harvard  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him,  in  1880,  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Although,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, hardly  more  than  a  pleasant  complimeut, 
there  was  in  Governor  Long's  case  a  decided  fituess 
in  his  recognition  by  the  most  ancieut  and  most  noted 
educational  institution  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the 
country.  The  recipient  was  an  educated  man,  re- 
taining, despite  the  excitements  of  political  life,  a 
marked  and  most  unusual  devotion  to  books.  In 
1879,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  for 
the  Governorship,  in  which  he  was  to  be  the  success- 
ful candidate,  there  was  published,  by  a  Boston  house, 
a  blank  verse  translation  of  Virgil's  "  j-Eueid"  from 
his  pen,  which,  though  it  may  not  find,  as  that  of 
Dryden  did,  another  Pope  to  commend  it  as  "  the 
most  noble  and  spirited  translation  I  know  in  any 
language,"  has  yet  received  approval  from  competent 
critics,  and  has  served  to  give  its  author  a  deservedly 
high  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar.  Had  he  but 
mingled,  even  to  a  slight  degree,  the  victories  of  the 
field  with  the  triumphs  of  the  forum,  the  writer  of 
the  present  imperfect  sketch  might  not  inappropri- 
ately have  begun  his  task  as  Virgil  did  his  "  JEneid," 
— "Arma  virumque  cano."  Governor  Long  has  also 
written  a  number  of  poems,  essays,  etc.,  for  various 
periodicals,  while  his  inaugural  addresses,  his  Thanks- 
giving and  Fast-Day  proclamations,  and  his  political 
speeches  in  general,  have  been  models  of  correct 
English. 

One  secret  of  his  remarkable  success  in  so  short  a 
time  is  his  possession  of  that  valuable  faculty,  denied 
to  so  many  men  and  women,  of  fixing  firmly  in  his 
memory  names  and  faces.  To  be  able  to  say,  as  the 
Governor  could,  to  some  gentleman  whom  he  had  met 
but  once  before,  long  previously,  and  then  but  for  a 
moment,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones  ?"  is  to  give 
the  possessor  of  such  a  capability  a  hold  upon  the 
man  so  addressed  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  over- 
looked. It  is  the  most  delicate  possible  flattery,  and 
all  the  better  and  more  effective  for  being  entirely 
unstudied  and  natural,  as  in  the  case  of  Governor 
Long.  As  a  public  speaker  he  is  in  great  request.  He 
is  not  an  orator,  in  the  true  sense,  since  he  is  neither 
blessed  with  a  commanding  presence,  a  full,  sonorous 
voice,  nor  a  proper  capacity  for  gesticulation.  But 
as  a  "  speaker" — whether  upon  the  political  stump  or 
in  response  to  an  after-dinner  toast  at  some  festive 
gathering — he  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  pleas- 
ing men  in  New  England.  His  voice,  though  not 
trumpet-like  in  its  quality,  is  clear,  smooth,  and  well 
modulated,  and  at  times  not  lacking  in  power.  His 
gestures,  though  but  sparingly  employed,  are  graceful 
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and  effective.  But  his  chief  charm  as  a  speaker  lies 
in  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  his  remarks  harmonize  with  each  other. 
His  sentences  are  always  polished,  clear-cut,  and 
trenchant,  and  they  mean  just  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  mean, — no  more  and  no  less.  No  slipshod 
diction  makes  him  appear  either  a  blunderer  or  an 
equivocator,  as  in  the  case  of  some  public  men  of  his 
time,  nor  is  there  any  but  the  most  careful  method 
observed  in  arranging  the  proper  sequence  of  different 
portions  of  the  same  address.  Even  in  a  heated  polit- 
ical campaign  his  speeches  never  contain  an  offensive 
word,  though  neither  lacking  in  sarcasm  nor  ridicule, 
within  proper  bounds.  His  political  speeches  are 
clear,  connected,  logical  arguments,  such  as  a  lawyer 
might  make  to  a  jury  of  intelligent,  thoughtful  men 
in  behalf  of  a  client  in  the  justice  of  whose  cause  he 
has  perfect  faith.  As  an  after-dinner  speaker,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  felicitous. 

His  official  career  thus  far,  as  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  is  one  to  be 
held  up  as  an  encouragement  to  all  young  men,  though 
but  few  can  hope  to  make  so  rapid  progress  as  his  has 
been.  Within  a  very  few  years  he  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  a  multitude  of  honors,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  regarded  by  most  men  as  a  sufficient  reward 
for  a  lifetime  of  endeavor.     And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Williams  Latham,  eldest  son  of  Galen  Latham, 
was  a  native  of  East  Bridgewater,  was  educated  at 
Bridgewater  Academy  and  Brown  University,  from 
which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  '27.  He  studied  law  with  Zechariah  Eddy,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bridgewater, 
where  he  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  pertaining 
thereto  for  over  half  a  century.  He  married  Lydia 
T.  Alger,  of  West  Bridgewater,  who  survives  him, 
and  who,  like  her  husband,  occupies  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  know  her.  His  death  occurred 
Nov.  6,  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  two 
days.  In  equity  and  real-estate  cases  he  had  a  large 
practice,  and  his  professional  life  was  one  of  untiring 
industry  and  faithfulness  to  his  clients,  among  whom 
he  was  noted  for  his  fairness  and  integrity.  He  was 
for  many  years  active  as  a  trustee  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  estates.  He  never  aspired  to  be  an  orator  or 
to  argue  cases  at  the  bar,  yet  few  lawyers  more  fully 
informed  themselves  so  much  in  detail  concerning  all 
possible  ramifications  of  the  law  and  the  facts.  He 
would  have  been  a  model  attorney  for  an  English 
barrister.  He  was  the  last  man  to  make  a  display  of 
bis  knowledge,  and  his  work  in  many  a  cause  of  set- 
tlement, often  more  difficult  and  laudable  than  a  case 
in  court,  was  seldom  known  to  the  world.     He  was 


a  peacemaker,  not  a  stirrer  of  strife.  He  abhorred 
shams  and  appeared  wholly  without  guile,  which  the 
world  would  declare  was  saying  very  much  for  a  law- 
yer. He  had  a  native  bluntness  of  speech  which 
never  gave  offense  but  went  directly  to  the  centre  of 
his  subject,  and  with  this  always  came  his  hearty  and 
earnest  denunciation  of  anything  savoring  of  mean- 
ness or  wrong-doing.  He  believed  in  the  homely 
maxim,  "Pay  as  you  go."  Of  the  strictest  integrity, 
he  had  those  qualities  which  attract  men  and  always 
win  appreciation  and  confidence.  Of  perfect  method, 
exact,  exhaustive,  industrious,  enthusiastic,  faithful  in 
everything  he  undertook,  he  took  pride  and  excelled 
in  perfecting  a  title,  tracing  a  lineage,  settling  family 
strife,  and,  with  sagacious  foresight,  guarded  against 
all  evils  in  the  future.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  any 
man  to  have  practiced  at  the  bar  of  Plymouth  County 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  to  have  enjoyed  so  good 
a  reputation,  such  universal  respect  and  esteem,  and 
have  maintained  during  so  many  years  so  solid,  firm, 
and  excellent  a  character.  He  was  early  interested 
in  antiquarian  research,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Colony  was  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  much  versed  in  Indian  history,  and 
had  given  much  study  to  the  origin  of  Indian  names. 
His  knowledge  of  the  genealogical  history  of  this 
region  was  quite  remarkable.  Indeed,  his  well-kept 
records  upon  this  subject  would  furnish  material  for 
an  interesting  history  of  the  families  of  the  three 
Bridgewaters.  His  interest  in  public  affairs  was  not 
such  as  to  lead  him  to  take  any  active  part  in  political 
matters,  though  he  usually  cast  his  vote  at  the  annual 
elections,  and  was  discriminating  in  his  judgmeut  of 
character  and  the  claims  of  men  put  forth  for  public 
office.  His  public  spirit  was  early  manifested  in  a 
desire  to  adorn  and  beautify  his  town  with  shade- 
trees,  and  many  hundreds  of  these  monuments  to  his 
memory  are  the  pride  of  his  town  and  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of  East  Bridgewater. 

His  interest  in  the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  of  years'  duration,  and  as  its  secretary, 
and  as  a  trustee,  be  was  active  in  securing  and  beauti- 
fying the  present  grounds  of  the  society.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  office  of  town  auditor,  and  fre- 
quently was  appointed  as  an  auditor  or  referee  by  the 
courts.  In  all  places  of  public  trust  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  rare  fidelity.  One  of  the  last  of  his 
numerous  benefactions  was  the  preparation  of  a  rec- 
ord of  the  ancient  burial-grounds  of  this  vicinity, 
which  he  had  printed  in  a  handsome  volume.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  also  of  the  New  England  Historico-Genea- 
logical  Society,    and  was  a  regular  attendant  upon 
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their  meetings.     His  familiarity  with   ancieot  records 
rendered  him  high  authority  upon  the  early  history 
of  New  England,  and  his  home  was  a  museum  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  material  that  would  enrich  the 
archives  of  a  historical  society.     His  love  of  music 
identified  him  with  musical  circles,  and  his  collection 
of  church  music  embraced  nearly  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  publications  of  note.      He  was  a  member  of 
the  Stoughton   Musical  Society,  and  was  a  regular 
atteudaut  upou  its  meetings.  Socially  he  was  specially 
attractive  to  persons  of  antiquarian   tastes.     He  was 
oue  of  the  active  members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society,    and  was  liberal    in    contributions    towards 
erecting    its   beautiful    church.      His  broad    catholic 
spirit  was  in  sympathy  with   all  true   Christian  de- 
nominations, aud  he  often  remarked  that  he  would 
rejoice  to  see  one  church  that  would  embrace  all  the 
sincere  believers  of  the  Christian  religion.     His  piety 
was  not  demonstrative,  but  gave  ample  proof  of  its 
siucerity  aud  power  by  the  benign  and  excellent  fruits 
that    adorned    its    path.      His  memory   is    cherished 
among   the   people    of    "  Old   Bridgewater,"   among 
whom  his  daily  life  was  passed,  aud  where  his  sterliug 
character  was  known  aud  appreciated,  and  his  liberal 
contributions  so  often  distributed.     He  was  fortunate 
in  his  domestic  relations.     His  marriage  was  a  union 
which  proved  uncommonly  felicitous,  aud   to  which, 
by  reason  of  its  sympathies  aud  encouragemeut,  must 
be  attributed  no  small  part  of  the  noble  results  of  his 
life.     One  who  knew  him  well  writes  thus :  "  Mr. 
Latham  always  appeared  to  be  living  and  working  for 
others,  and  his  loyalty  and  fealty  to  his  native  town 
was  as  strong  and  enduring  as  the  most  zealous  piir- 
tisau  could  desire.     He  had  a  real  love  for  horticul- 
ture without  beiug  amateurish,  and  certainly  his  love 
for  our  native  trees  was  second  to  none  in  the  State. 
His  work  in  caring  for  the  many  beautiful  trees  be 
planted  in   Bridgewater  and  elsewhere  will  gladden 
the  hearts  and  shelter,  if  not  destroyed,  thousands  of 
persons  one  hundred  years  from  now,  while  the  soft 
winds   chant   a   perpetual    requiem.       Mr.    Latham 
learned  somewhat  early  in  life  that  time  and  riches 
were  for  use,  and  the  best  and  a  greater  portion  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  an  effort  to  rescue  from  obliviou 
the  few  facts  now  left  to  us  of  the  ancient  settlers  of 
the    Old    Colony.     With    the   exception  of  possibly 
Mr.  Ellis  Ames,  of   Canton,  he    knew  more   about 
the  history  of  Plymouth  County,  and  particularly  of 
Bridgewater,  than  any  man  then  living.    Mr.  Latham 
left  wealth  and  a  good  name  ;  but  the  wealth  fades, 
while    his   labors   with  the  pen   will  make  him   one 
to  be  always  remembered." 

Jacob  Heksey  Loud  was  born  in  Hingham  on 


the  5th  of  February,  1802.  He  was  descended  from 
Francis  Loud,  who  appeared  in  Sagadehock  as  early 
as  1675,  and  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  had  a  son 
Francis,  born  in  the  year  1700.  The  son  settled  in 
Weymouth,  about  the  year  1720,  and  married  Honor 
Prince,  of  Hull,  probably  either  the  sister  or  niece  of 
Thomas  Prince,  the  distinguished  annalist  of  New 
England.  Honor  Prince  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Prince,  of  Hull,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hinckley,  the  last  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony  before  its  union  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  in  1692  ;  his  first  wife  having  been 
Martha,  daughter  of  William  Barstow,  of  Seituate. 
Samuel  Prince  was  the  son  of  John  Prince,  who  ap- 
peared in  Cambridge  in  1635,  and  grandson  of  Rev. 
John  Prince,  of  East  Shefford,  of  Berks  County,  in 
England.  Francis  Loud  and  Honor,  his  wife,  had 
fourteen  children,  among  whom  was  one  who  had  a 
son  John,  who  was  the  father  of  Thomas,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Loud  received  his  earlier  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  the  Derby  Academy  in  Hingham.  He  grad- 
uated at  Browu  University,  in  the  class  of  1822, 
which  included  among  its  members  Thomas  Kiuui- 
cutt  and  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester,  Solomon  Lincoln, 
of  Hingham,  and  Samuel  L.  Crocker,  of  Tauutou. 
After  readiug  law  in  the  office  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  of 
Hingham,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  August 
term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Plym- 
outh in  1825,  and  opened  an  office  in  that  town.  The 
office  occupied  by  him  was  in  the  old  building  now 
stauding  on  the  gore  of  land  between  Summer  Street 
aud  Mill  Lane.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1829,  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Loriug  Jones,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Sarah  Joues,  of  Hingham,  and  first  occupied  as 
a  residence  after  his  marriage  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Miss  Lucy  Marcy,  on  the  lower 
corner  of  Carver  Street  and  Le  Baron's  Alley.  In 
1832,  after  residing  a  short  time  in  the  house  on 
Middle  Street  recently  occupied  by  Chandler  Holmes, 
he  bought  of  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lothrop  the 
northerly  part  of  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  old 
Lothrop  house  formerly  stood,  nearly  opposite  the 
head  of  North  Street,  and  built  the  house  now  owned 
aud  occupied  by  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Hedge.  He  occupied 
this  house  until  1871,  when  he  bought  the  house  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Court  Street,  now  owned  aud  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Alexander  Jackson,  which  he  coutiuued 
to  occupy  during  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year 
until  his  death. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Loud  were   Sarah    Loring, 
boru  June  13,  1830  ;  Thomas  Hersey,  boru  June  15, 
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1835;  Hersey  Jones,  born  June  24,  1838;  and 
Arthur  Jones,  born  Feb.  12,  1846.  The  second  and 
third  child  died  in  early  childhood,  and  Arthur 
Jones  died  in  early  manhood,  after  graduating  at  Har- 
vard in  the  class  of  1867.  Sarah  Loring,  the  oldest 
child,  married  Dr.  Edward  Hammond  Clarke,  of 
Boston,  Oct.  14,  1851,  and  died  before  her  father,  in 
1877.  Mr.  Loud  became  a  member  of  her  family 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  thus  continued  to 
retain  that  sympathy  and  companionship  which  his 
gentle  and  affectionate  nature  specially  needed. 

After  the  death  of  Beza  Hayward,  who  for  many 
years  had  occupied  the  office  of  register  of  probate 
for  Plymouth  County,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office 
in  June,  1830,  and  remained  its  incumbent  until  the 
spring  of  1852.  For  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  this  office  he  possessed  rare  qualifications.  Well 
grounded  in  the  law,  of  quick  comprehension,  and  a 
ready  penman,  the  execution  of  his  official  labors  was 
easy,  prompt,  and  always  satisfactory.  Fidelity  to 
his  office  and  an  appreciation  of  its  responsibilities 
marked  his  whole  career  as  register ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  timid  and  ill-informed  fulfilled  their 
trusts  as  administrators  or  guardians  was  largely  due 
to  his  ready  and  generous  advice  and  aid.  No  man 
in  the  county  would  have  received  the  appointment 
of  judge  of  the  court  in  which  he  officiated  with 
more  general  and  deserved  approval. 

But  a  wider  field  of  activity  and  usefulness  was 
opening  before  him.  He  had  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things ;  he  was  now  to  be  ruler  over  many.  The 
year  after  he  left  the  office  of  register  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  State  treasurer,  and  was  rechosen 
in  1854  and  1855,  in  which  latter  year,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  the  office  of  treasurer  was 
made  elective  by  the  people,  and  in  1856  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Marsh,  who  was  chosen  in  the 
November  preceding.  Up  to  1855  he  had  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  of  Plymouth,  and  never  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  administration  of 
their  affairs.  He  was  upright,  prudent,  and  wise 
in  the  management  of  the  finances  and  the  general 
business  of  the  town  ;  and  as  moderator  of  town- 
meetings,  in  which  capacity  he  was  repeatedly  called 
on  to  act,  he  exhibited  a  familiarity  with  parliament- 
ary methods  and  a  marked  executive  ability.  During 
eleven  years,  from  April,  1855,  to  January,  1866,  he 
was  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Bank  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Old  Colony  National,  and  did  much  to- 
wards establishing  the  successful  career  which  has 
distinguished  that  institution.  During  tho  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  was  president  of  the  Plymouth 


Savings-Bank,  and  by  his  well-known  integrity  aud 
cautious  habits  inspired  the  commuuity  with  con- 
tinued confidence  in  that  substantial  aud  trustworthy 
depository.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  directors  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company, 
and  continued  in  its  management  from  1845  to  1650. 
Iu  1868  he  was  again  chosen  a  director,  and  re- 
mained in  the  board  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1862  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1863  and  1864  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate.  Iu  both  Huuse  aud  Senate 
he  was  an  active,  intelligent,  aud  useful  member,  aud 
met  the  fullest  expectations  and  requirements  of  his 
constituents.  In  1865,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  finances  of  the  State  had  become  compli- 
cated, he  was  again  selected  as  the  man  eminently  fit 
for  their  management,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  was  returned  by  popular  election  to  his  old 
post  of  treasurer  and  receiver-general.  He  held  the 
office  by  successive  annual  elections  during  the  con- 
stitutional term  of  five  years,  and  retired  in  1871. 
Iu  that  year  he  was  appointed  actuary  of  the  newly- 
organized  New  Eugland  Trust  Company,  from  which 
position  he  retired  in  1879.  The  indispensable  quali- 
fications for  this  office  were  prudence,  discretion,  an 
ability  to  apply  to  business  methods  and  measures 
the  principles  of  law,  a  courteous  deportment,  an  in- 
genuous spirit,  a  conscientious  fidelity  to  every-day 
duties,  and  an  integrity  without  a  flaw.  These  Mr. 
Loud  possessed,  and  to  these  has  been  due  much  of 
the  firmly-grounded  success  which  has  marked  the 
career  of  that  organization.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  actuary  he  assumed  no  uew  respon- 
sibilities, but  continued  active  in  the  discharge  of  the 
various  private  trusts  which  had  been  confided  to  his 
care.  After  a  brief  illness,  during  which  he  was 
spared  both  mental  and  bodily  sufferiug,  he  died  in 
Boston,  at  the  huu.se  of  his  grauddaughter,  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Loud,  in  its  relation  to  his 
public  life,  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  stations  he  was  called  on  to  fill,  and  the 
honors  which  confiding  communities  and  associations 
bestowed  on  him.  Iu  its  relation  to  his  private  life 
it  possessed  the  added  graces  of  uniform  courtesy, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  a  sympathetic  nature  which 
bound  him  by  the  dearest  ties  to  his  family  and 
friends.  In  both  these  relations  he  was  always  the 
same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  au  earnest, 
conscientious,  true  man.  With  a  caution  which  was 
almost  timidity  in  the  management  of  his  personal 
affairs,  he  was  as  sure  of  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
personal  wealth  as  he  was  safe  from  the  impairment 
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of  liia  fortune  by  the  results  of  bold  speculation  ;  and 
in  the  management  of  larger  trusts,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  others  were  involved,  he  displayed  himself 
in  no  brilliant  financial  exploits,  which  with  a  flow  of 
the  tide  might  result  in  eularged  dividends  and  an 
increasing  capital,  but  with  an  ebb,  in  embarrassment 
and  ruin.  In  both  public  and  private  station  his  life 
afforded  an  example  of  rectitude,  industry,  and  devoted 
affection,  which  was  not  without  profit  to  his  family, 
and  friends,  and  the  communities  in  which  he  lived. 

Hon.  William   H.  Wood  was  born  in  Middle- 
boro',  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1811,  and  was  a  descendant  in 
the   sixth  generation   from    Henry   Wood,   the  first 
American  ancestor,  who  came  from  England  prior  to 
1641,  and  purchased  lands  in  Middleboro',  in  1667, 
where  the  family  has  since  resided.     His  father  was 
Judge  Wilkes  Wood,  also  judge  of  probate  for  Plym- 
outh County  for  many  years  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
death.     His  early  education  waa  received  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  towu,  at  Peirce  Academy  and 
Brown  University,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  aud  graduated  with  honors  in  the  class 
of  1834.     After  leaving  college,  and  previous  to  his 
settling  down  into  his  life's  work,  he  taught  school 
about  a  year  as  principal  of  Coffin  Academy,  Nan- 
tucket.    He  then  pursued  the  study  of  law  in  his 
father's  office  and  in  the  Harvard  Law-School,  where 
he  was    under   the   tuitiou   of  that  eminent  jurist, 
Judge  Story.     He  also  studied  under  Horace  Maun. 
Upon  his  admission   to  the  bar  he  opened  a  law- 
office  in  Boston  in  company  with  John  S.  Eldridge, 
afterwards  so  well  knowu  as  president  of  the  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad.     Owing  to  ill  health  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  practice  in  Boston  and  return  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  opened  an  office  in  1840, 
and  practiced  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  March  30, 
1883.     He   was  one   of  the  original   founders  and 
"promoters  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and,  by  his  elo- 
quence, ability,  and  political  sagacity,  at  once  took 
aud  maintained  a  high  rank  among  its  acknowledged 
leaders.     In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  served  on  the  judiciary  committee.     In  1849  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Whigs  because  of  his  unflinching 
advocacy  of  anti-slavery  doctrines  ;  but,  in   1850,  he 
was  again  elected,  and  became  one  of  the  prime  movers 
and  supporters  of  that  coalition  which   sent  Charles 
Sumner  to  the  United  States  Senate.     In  1853  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
took   a  conspicuous   part    in    its   deliberations.     He 
represented  the  town  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1857,  and  in  1858  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Couucil,  of  which  he  was  a  member  when 
commissioned  as  judge  of  probate.     His  successful 


administration  of  the  most  difficult  and  varied  duties 
of  that  office  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  where 
the  incumbent  must  be  judge,  counsel,  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  at  one  and  the  same  time,  amply  dem- 
onstrated his  mental,  professional,  and  moral  fitness 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office. 

Judge  Wood  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  needed 
neither  the  spur  of  ill-tempered  criticism  nor  of  in- 
dulgent compliment  to  keep  him  steady  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  His  mental  and  moral  organization 
was  so  evenly  balanced  and  well  perfected  that  censure 
did  not  retard  nor  compliment  hasten  the  pulsations 
of  his  heart.  As  was  well  said  by  his  pastor  in  his 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory,  "  His  ideal  of  charac- 
ter was  a  grand  and  exalted  one,  no  less  than  the 
character  of  Him  who  said,  '  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  "  He  was  the 
same  William  H.  Wood  through  all  the  years  of  his 
private  and  official  life,  thoughtful,  conscientious, 
patient  of  labor,  courteous,  affable  in  his  relation  to 
others.  He  was  rarely  guilty  of  a  foolish  act  or  silly 
utterance,  but  moved  right  on  with  steady,  self-poised, 
and  successful  action.  As  a  lawyer  in  his  uative 
town,  where  he  practiced  for  so  many  years,  we  find 
him  no  noisy  or  cunning  pettifogger,  seeking  to  profit 
in  pocket  or  reputation  by  the  disputes  of  the  people, 
no  stirrer-up  of  strifes,  but  one  who  remembered  that 
the  peacemakers  are  blessed. 

It  was  as  judge  of  probate  that  Judge  Wood  more 
especially  endeared  himself  to  the  people,  for  in  that 
position  he  was  brought  into  more  direct  aud  intimate 
relation  with  them,  so  that  they  could  observe  and  study 
the  rare  characteristics  of  the  gentleman,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  judge.  Although  a  lawyer  of  vast  legal 
knowledge  and  attainments,  and  a  judge  of  established 
reputation  and  wisdom,  he  was  always  a  kiud  and 
courteous  gentleman.  No  one  ever  went  away  from 
his  court  feeling  aggrieved  because  they  were  not  fairly 
heard.  Every  one  felt  in  his  court- room  that  it  was 
a  place  "  appropriated  to  justice,  where  there  was  no 
respect  of  persons,  where  there  was  no  high  nor  low, 
no  strong  nor  weak,  but  where  all  were  equal,  and  all 
secure  before  the  law"  under  his  administration.  He 
never  lowered  the  character  of  the  great  office  which 
he  held,  but  his  presence  gave  it  dignity.  One  well 
said  after  his  death,  "Nearly  twenty- four  years  ago 
Massachusetts  clothed  him  with  the  official  robe  of  a 
judge  of  probate;  to-day  that  official  ermine  is  laid  at 
her  feet,  pure  and  unsullied,  without  spot  or  blemish." 
Benjamin  Winslow  Harris1  was  born  in  East 
Bridgewater,  the    10th   of   November,   1823.      His 


1  By  Win.  II.  Osborne. 
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parents  were  William  Harris  and  Mary  Winalow 
Thomas.  William  Harris  was  likewise  a  native  of 
East  Bridgewater,  and  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
purity  of  character.  He  filled  the  office  of  town 
clerk  in  his  town  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
He  also  filled  the  office  of  town  treasurer  for  several 
years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  for 
four  years.  He  died  Aug.  4,  1S52.  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  years.  Mary,  the  mother,  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Kenelm  Winslow,  brother  of  Governor 
Winslow,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  She  was  a  woman 
who  typified  in  her  character  the  virtues  of  the  Pil- 
grims, with  something  of  their  austerity.  She  was  of 
commanding  person,  dignified,  and  deeply  religious. 
She  possessed  a  natural  gift  of  language,  and  a  manner 
which  made  her  society  always  attractive.  She  was 
very  humorous  and  original  in  her  sayings  and  de- 
scriptions of  odd  characters,  and  had  a  keen  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  She  was  blessed  with  good 
health  and  consequent  longevity.  She  lived  to  see 
her  sou  (the  subject  of  this  notice)  attain  not  only 
high  professional,  but  political  honors.  She  was  hale 
and  hearty  when  he  was  first  elected  to  Cougress,  and 
speut  her  eightieth  birthday  with  him  in  Washing- 
ton. She  died  at  East  Bridgewater  on  the  20th  day 
of  June,  1882,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

Mr.  Harris,  the  son,  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  town,  the  East  Bridgewater 
Academy,  under  Mr.  Daniel  Littlefield,  and  in  the 
classical  department  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
where  he  remained  about  two  and  a  half  years.  For 
several  years  he  taught  school  winters,  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  pur- 
suing his  studies.  He  taught  schools  in  the  towns  of 
Halifax,  Hanover,  Kingston,  and  East  Bridgewater. 

In  April,  1847,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law- 
School.  Among  the  members  of  school  at  that  time 
were  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Hon.  Horace  Gray, 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell.  He  graduated  at  that  insti- 
tution in  June,  1848,  when  he  at  once  entered  the 
law-office  of  John  P.  Putnam  (late  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court),  19  Court  Street,  Boston.  Mr. 
Harris  remained  in  Judge  Putnam's  office  till  the 
12th  of  April,  1850,  when,  upon  motion  of  Judge 
Putnam  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  He  came  to  East  Bridgewater  on 
the  22d  of  Juue,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Hon.  Welcome  Young  for  one  year.  Ou  the  4th 
day  of  June,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Julia  A.  Orr, 
daughter  of  Robert  Orr,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Harris'  engagement  with  Mr.  Young  he 
opened  a  law-office  in  the  brick  store  building,  where 
he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  till 


the  fall  of  1864.     Mr.  Harris  at  once  secured  a  good 
practice.      He  was  a  gifted   and   fluent  debater,  and 
soon   acquired   a  county   reputation    as   an  advocate. 
The  first  important  case  which  he  argued  was  an  ac- 
tion against  his  own   town  for  damages,  caused  by  a 
defective  highway.     In  1857  he  was  junior  counsel, 
with  Hon.  Charles  G.  Davis  as  senior,  for  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner, of  Hingham,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband.     The  case  was  tried  twice.     The  first 
trial  resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  the  sec- 
ond in  her  conviction  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 
She  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  is 
still  liviug  in  confinement.     On  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1858,  Governor  Banks  appointed  Mr.  Harris  district 
attorney  for  the  Southeastern  District  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  James  M. 
Keith,  of  Roxbury.     This  was  a  new  field  of  pro- 
fessional labor,  and  one  that  called  for  the  exercise  of 
all  his  talent  and  industry.     There   were   many  able 
criminal   lawyers  at  the  bars  of  both   Norfolk   and 
Plymouth   Counties  at  that  time.     With  these  dis- 
tinguished   lawyers  he   was  often   opposed,  but   his 
popularity  with  juries  and  his  native  tact  for  manag- 
ing trials,  especially  his  felicity  in  handling  unwilling 
and  untruthful  witnesses,  caused  him  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful.   It  came  to  be  remarked  by  the  lawyers,  who 
had  often  tried  their  hand   in  defending  criminals, 
that  "  Harris  uniformly  got  everybody  convicted,  and 
that   the  most  judicious  course  was   to  advise  their 
clients  to  plead  guilty,  and  then  rely  on   the  district^ 
attorney's  good  nature  to  let  them  down  easy,  with  a 
light  sentence." 

One  of  the  most  important  criminal  trials  which 
took  place  during  his  incumbency  of  this  office  was 
that  of  George  C.  Hersey,  of  Weymouth,  for  the 
murder  of  Betsey  F.  Tirrill,  on  the  3d  day  of  May, 
1860,  at  Weymouth.  The  evidence  for  the  govern- 
ment in  this  case  was  largely,  almost  wholly,  circum- 
stantial, and  required  the  highest  skill  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  present.  There  was  little  else  than  sus- 
picion of  guilt  to  start  with,  but  this  was  supple- 
mented by  untiring  and  diligent  search  for  evidence 
by  Mr.  Harris  and  the  faithful  officers  under  his 
direction.  This  culminated  in  an  indictment  against 
Hersey  for  murder  in  the  Superior  Court,  held  at 
Dedham,  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  April,  1861.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  1861,  the  trial  took  place  before 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  consisting  of  Chief 
Justice  Bigelow,  and  Associate  Justices  Merrick, 
Dewey,  and  Chapman.  Mr.  Harris  was  associated 
with  Attorney-General  Dwight  Foster  for  the  com- 
monwealth, and  George  S.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  and  Hon. 
Elihu  C.  Baker  were  for  the  prisoner.     The  trial  was 
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long  and  exciting,  with  many  brilliant  passages  at 
arms  between  counsel,  and  many  questions  as  to  ad- 
missibility of  evidence  were  raised.  It  was  a  deter- 
mined and  able  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government 
counsel  to  convict  a  man  charged  with  the  greatest 
crime  known  to  our  laws,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
able  counsel  for  the  defense  to  prevent  the  visitation 
of  the  dread  penalty  upon  their  client. 

Mr.  Harris  opened  the  case  for  the  government  in 
a  very  clear  and  able  presentation  of  the  govern- 
ment's evidence,  in  which  he  summed  up  the  princi- 
ples of  law  applicable  to  the  case.  His  opening 
address  fills  fourteen  closely-priuted  octavo  pages  in 
the  published  report  of  the  trial.  Some  parts  of 
Mr.  Harris'  speech  were  eloquent  and  touching, 
which  we  would  gladly  reproduce  but  for  the  limited 
space  assigned  to  his  biographical  notice.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  trial  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the 
accused,  and  also  in  his  execution.  The  death-war- 
rant, which  was  signed  by  Governor  Andrew,  was 
executed  on  the  8th  of  August,  1862,  in  the  jail  at 
Dedham,  and  the  execution  was  preceded  by  a  written 
confession  of  the  deed  by  Hersey. 

As  we  are  about  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Harris  as  a 
lawyer,  we  desire  to  say  that  during  all  the  time 
he  filled  the  office  of  district  attorney,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  entering  Congress  iu  1872,  he  was 
actively  engaged  iu  the  general  practice,  having  a 
large  and  lucrative  business,  and  trying  many  im- 
portant causes  iu  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  Suffolk 
Counties.  During  the  early  winter  of  1863-64  he 
opened  a  law-office  in  Barrister's  Hall,  Court  Square, 
Boston,  associating  with  him  as  partner  soon  after 
Payson  E.  Tucker,  Esq.,  a  learned  and  able  lawyer. 
Iu  1866,  Mr.  Harris  removed  to  Dorchester.  June 
20th  of  that  year  he  received  from  President  John- 
son the  appointment  of  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  Second  Congressional  District,  whereupon,  on 
July  1,  1866,  he  resigned  the  office  of  district  attor- 
ney. The  office  of  collector  was  a  lucrative  and  im- 
portant one,  and  he  continued  to  hold  it  till  the  1st  of 
January,  1873,  then  resigning. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1872,  Mr.  Harris  returned 
to  East  Bridgewater,  which  has  ever  since  been  his 
home.  At  this  time  the  highest  honors  of  his  busy 
life  were  awaiting  him.  Hou.  Oakes  Ames,  who  had 
long  and  honorably  represented  the  district  in  Con- 
gress, declined  to  be  a  candidate  on  account  of  ill 
health.  The  Republican  voters  seemed  almost  of  one 
accord  to  think  of  Mr.  Harris  as  their  standard-bearer. 
He  had  been  identified  with  the  party  since  its  birth 
iu  1856,  taking  an  active  part  iu  its  many  campaigns, 
notably  in  its  first  and  in  that  which  brought  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  to  the  executive  chair  of  the  nation  and 
John  A.  Andrew  into  that  of  our  State.  The  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Mr.  Harris  was  held  at  Tauu- 
ton  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1872.  He  was  elected 
on  the  5th  of  November  following,  receiving  13,752 
votes  against  5090  votes  cast  for  Hon.  Edward  Avery, 
of  Braintree,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Mr.  Harris' 
majority  of  8662  votes  attests  his  popularity. 

His  estimable  wife,  a  lady  of  rare  attainments  and 
great  culture,  who  had  watched  with  keen  interest 
the  progress  of  her  husband's  candidacy,  did  not  live 
to  witness  his  triumph  or  to  share  with  him  the 
honors  and  pleasures  of  public  life.  After  a  painful 
illness  of  several  weeks'  duration  she  died  on  the  5th 
day  of  October,  1872,  five  days  only  before  his  nom- 
ination. Mr.  Harris  began  this  part  of  his  public 
career  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
and  was  appoiuted  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
During  this  and  the  second  session  he  took  part  in 
debate  on  several  occasions,  notably  upon  a  bill  to 
pay  the  Choctaw  Indians  the  balance  due  them  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lauds  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  which  they  surrendered  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1830  upon  the  promise  of  receiving  such 
proceeds.  More  than  seven  million  dollars  had  been 
realized  from  these  sales,  and  yet  the  tribe  had  re- 
ceived only  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  government  had  dealt  sharply,  if  not  dishonor- 
ably with  them,  and  Mr.  Harris'  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice led  him  to  advocate  the  payment  of  their  claim, 
which  amounted,  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with 
them,  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1869,  to  two  milliou 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  Mr.  Harris 
made  a  report  in  relation  to  the  grant  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Idaho  Territory,  known  as 
the  Lapwai  Mission,  which  of  right  belonged  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, but  of  which  the  government  had  taken  posses- 
sion for  military  purposes  without  making  the  above 
board  any  compensation.  Mr.  Harris'  attempt  was 
to  secure  these  lauds  to  the  person  who  had  pur- 
chased them  of  the  board.  In  his  report  ho  gave  a 
history  of  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding 
and  his  devoted  wife  in  civilizing,  educating,  and  chris- 
tianizing the  Nez  Perce'  Indians.  The  report  was  a 
short  but  touching  history  of  the  trials  and  sufferings, 
the  sacrifices  and  devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  the  won- 
derful success  and  triumph  over  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  two  of  the  most  worthy  missionaries  who  ever 
labored  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  race.  Mr. 
Harris  accompanied  his  report  by  a  brief  but  elo- 
quent speech  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  the 
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bill  was  passed  by  a  very  flattering  vote,  failiDg,  how- 
ever, in  the  Senate  for  the  want  of  a  champion  aud  a 
friend. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  a  commission  was  organ- 
ized to  investigate  certain  charges  made  by  Professor 
0.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  affairs  at  the  Red  Cloud  Indian  agency. 
Governor  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  of  St.  Louis,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Faulkner,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
Mr.  Harris  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Delano,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  as  members  of  this  commission, 
aud  President  Grant  afterwards  added  to  it  Hon. 
Timothy  0.  Howe,  senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
Professor  G.  W.  Atherton,  of  Rutgers  College,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  commission  met  in 
New  York  July  20,  1875,  and  took  preliminary 
testimony,  including  that  of  Professor  Marsh,  and 
then  proceeded  on  their  missioD,  arriving  at  Omaha 
on  the  27th,  and  at  Cheyenne  on  the  29th,  taking 
evideuce  at  both  places.  On  the  1st  day  of  August 
the  commission  started  for  the  Sioux  agencies,  stop- 
ping at  Fort  Laramie  on  the  way,  where  they  were 
provided  with  a  cavalry  escort,  arriving  at  the  Red 
Cloud  agency  on  the  7th  of  August.  The  commis- 
sion also  visited  the  Spotted  Tail  agency,  receiving 
testimony  at  both  places  from  the  Indians  by  aid  of 
interpreters.  The  commissioners  in  returning  visited 
several  places,  and  separated  for  their  homes  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  reassembling  in  Washington,  and,  by 
adjournment,  in  New  York  City  in  September,  where 
their  report  was  written. 

Much  of  this  report,  which  with  the  testimony  fills 
more  than  nine  hundred  printed  pages,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Harris,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of 
his  labors  upon  the  commission,  he  received  no  pay. 
On  account  of  the  strong  prejudice  which  existed 
against  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  a  prejudice 
largely  created  by  seusatioual  and  unscrupulous  news- 
papers, the  work  of  the  commission  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  one  to  perform.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  his  subordinate  officers  had  been 
convicted  of  dishouest  aud  hard  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians by  the  public  without  hearing  their  testimony, 
aud  any  report  which  the  commission  might  make, 
short  of  wholesale  condemnation,  was  certain  to  re- 
ceive from  prejudiced  press  writers  the  appellation  of 
"  whitewashing."  The  commission  investigated  and 
reported  the  facts  as  they  fouud  them  to  be,  and  bore 
the  censure  of  the  public  press  without  complaint. 
The  report  was  of  great  value,  and  the  public  accepted 
it.  Abuses  were  pointed  out  and  corrected,  and  un- 
founded charges  were  met  with  facts  and  disproved. 

Mr.  Harris  was  re-elected  in  the  four  succeeding 


Congressional  elections,  namely,  in  1874,  187G,  1878, 
and  1880,  receiving  large  popular  majorities  at  each 
electiou.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-fourth  Cou- 
gress  he  was   appointed  a  minority   member  of   the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.     During   the  first  ses- 
sion of  this   Congress   a   partisan   investigation    into 
alleged  abuses,  errors,  and  frauds  in  the  naval  service 
was  instituted.     The  investigation  was  conducted  in 
the  most  bitter  partisan  spirit,  and  continued  till  near 
the  close  of  the  session.     The  report  of  the  majority 
was  prepared  by  the  chairman,  and  was  read  to  and 
approved  by  the  majority  members  in  secret  meeting, 
but  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  earnestly  persisted 
in,  it  was  finally  submitted  to  the  whole  committee. 
No  change,  however,  was  made  in  it,  every  suggestion 
of  the  minority  members  being  disregarded.     A  mi- 
nority report  was  therefore  prepared,  the  major  part 
of  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Harris.     Here  again 
Mr.  Harris   faced   popular   clamor.     It   was   at    that 
time  more  popular  to  condemn  the  administration  of 
naval  affairs  than  to  say  anything  in  its  favor.     The 
public  press  had,  as  it  has  ofteD  done  in  the  history 
of  the  republic,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty  with- 
out hearing  or  caring  to  hear  the  evidence.     The  ad- 
vocacy of  the  weaker  cause  is  always  proof  of  the 
bravery  of  its  advocate,  and  generally  the  result  of 
strong  moral  convictions.     It  is  always  an  easy  task 
that  of  picking  to  pieces  the  reputation  or  character 
of  a  citizen  iu  public  or  private  life,  especially  the 
former,  but  the  man  who  steps  forth  in  the  defense  is 
liable  to  have  his  own  motives  impugned.     Mr.  Har- 
ris' report,  which  was  in  defense  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, and  supported  by  convincing   testimony,  was 
vehemently  attacked  by  the  class   of  newspapers   to 
which  we  have  alluded;  but  their  bitter  and  malignant 
criticisms  found  no  lodgment  in  the  minds  or  hearts 
of  his  constituents,  who  returned  him   to  the   next 
Congress  with  the  usual  significant  majority.     Mr. 
Harris'  position  was  indeed  a  hard  one.     lie  stood 
almost  alone  in  a  legislative  body  made  up  largely  of 
his  political  opponents,  with  a  corps  of  correspondents 
in  the  gallery  constantly  sending  dispatches  to  the 
papers  they  represented  full  of  abuse  and  downright 
misrepresentations  of  the  facts.     But  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  on  this  trying  occasion, 
aud  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  adhered  to  his 
position,  is  creditable  alike  to  his  intelligence  aud  his 
personal  courage.     Mr.  Harris  closed  the  debate  for 
the  minority  in  an  able  and  spirited  speech,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  part  v.  of  the  "  Congressional 
Record." l 
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At  the  beginniug  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  Mr. 
Harris  was  again  placed  upon  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  Daring  this  Congress  Mr.  Harris 
devoted  himself  especially  to  an  investigation  into 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  navy.  A  bill  pre- 
pared and  introduced  by  him  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Admiralty  for  the  navy  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  reported  to  the  House, 
and  ably  debated  by  him.  His  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  navy  continued  through  this  and  the 
two  succeeding  Congresses.  At  the  first  sessiou  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress  he  was  made  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  a  position 
which  he  had  honorably  earned  by  faithful,  laborious, 
and  highly  intelligent  research.  In  this  Congress 
Mr.  Harris'  work  ripened  into  law.  The  old  and 
condemned  ships  were  ordered  to  be  sold  upon  the 
plan  recommended  by  him.  The  question  of  using 
steel  in  the  construction  of  new  vessels  was  investi- 
gated and  settled.     The  new  cruisers  now  under  con- 

o 

struction  are  the  first  fruits  of  his  patient  and  per- 
sistent efforts.  His  report  of  March  2,  1882,  was 
an  exhaustive  one,  and,  with  the  evidence  reported  as 
to  our  ability  to  manufacture  steel  of  the  right  quality 
and  in  sufficient  quantities,  put  at  rest  forever  the 
long-existing  controversy  as  to  whether  ships  should 
be  built  of  wood  or  steel  or  iron.  Steel  won  the 
victory,  and  hereafter  ships  of  war  will  be  ships  of 
steel. 

Much  was  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  navy 
during  Mr.  Harris'  service  in  Congress,  for  which  the 
whole  country  owes  him  its  most  profound  gratitude, 
aud  we  doubt  not  be  will  receive  it.  Upon  the  close  of 
this  Congress  Mr.  Harris  determined  to  retire.  He 
had  been  desirous  of  doing  so  at  the  last  two  elections, 
but  there  was  such  an  unhappy  lack  of  harmony  in 
his  party  as  to  candidates  that  he  was  practically  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  nomination.  In  1876,  when 
Mr.  Harris  had  signified  his  desire  to  retire,  the  con- 
test in  the  nominating  convention  was  a  very  bitter 
one,  it  being  a  triangular  fight,  and  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  each  of  the  candidates.  At  last  one  of  the 
delegates  nominated  Mr.  Harris  by  acclamation.  The 
hall  at  once  resounded  with  loud  cheers  and  cries  of 
approbation.  Mr.  Harris  was  declared  nominated  by 
the  secretary  of  the  convention,  when  it  at  once  ad- 
journed. 

The  voters  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
were  determined  that  Mr.  Harris  should  not  retire 
from  public  life  without  giving  him  some  additional 
proof  of  their  esteem  for  him,  however  unnecessary 
that  would  seem  to  be. 

A  few  days  before  the  return  of  Mr.  Harris  from 


Washington,  in  March,  1883,  the  citizens  of  East 
Bridgewater,  irrespective  of  party  affiliation,  tendered 
him  a  public  reception,  and  the  13th  of  March  was 
selected  as  the  time.  The  limited  size  of  the  town 
hall  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the  invitations,  and 
accordingly  about  three  hundred  prominent  gentle- 
men residing  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  old 
Second  District  were  invited.  Long  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  exercises  the 
body  of  the  hall  was  densely  packed.  More  than  one 
hundred  prominent  gentlemen  occupied  seats  upon  the 
platform.  Hon.  Aaron  Hobart  presided,  and  opened 
the  exercises  with  a  singularly  graceful  speech.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Harris  made  an  ex- 
tended speech,  reviewing  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner  the  principal  national  events  in  the  course  of 
the  ten  years  covered  by  his  life  in  Congress.  He 
was  followed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver  Ames, 
ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
B.  Pierce,  and  others,  and  the  exercises  were  closed 
by  an  elegant  banquet. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  subject  of  this  notice 
from  his  early  struggles  to  obtain  an  education  into 
the  learned  profession  of  the  law  aud  through  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  its  practice  into  and  through  an 
equally  successful  career  in  public  life,  aud  have  seen 
him  yield  up  his  high  trust  with  the  approbatiou  of 
his  constituents  towards  all  his  public  acts,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  touching  manifestation  of  their 
strong  personal  regard,  the  recollection  of  which  we 
doubt  not  will  solace  him  in  his  decliuiug  years. 

On  retiring  from  Congress  he  resumed  his  practice 
of  the  law,  and  the  firm  of  Harris  &  Tucker  is  still 
continued,  but  the  son  of  Mr.  Harris,  R.  0.  Harris, 
Esq.,  became  a  member  of  it. 

Charles  G.  Davis. — The  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Davis  has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  father  of 
Nathaniel  Morton  Davis,  a  sketch  of  whom  has  been 
given.  The  father  of  Mr.  Davis  was  William  Davis, 
of  Plymouth,  a  brother  of  Nathaniel  Morton  Davis, 
and  a  merchant  for  many  years  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  Hon.  William  Davis,  of  the  same  town. 
William  Davis,  Jr.,  married,  Aug.  4,  1S07,  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Gideon  White,  of  Shelburne,  Nova 
Scotia,  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Peregrine  White,  who  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause  and  held  a  commission  in  the  British  army 
during  the  Revolution.  The  childreu  of  Mr.  Davis 
were  William  Whitworth,  born  in  1808;  Rebecca 
Morton,  1810,  who  married  Ebenezer  G.  Parker,  the 
first  cashier  of  the  Old  Colony  Bank  of  Plymouth, 
and  after  his  death,  George  S.  Tolman,  of  Boston ; 
Hannah  White,  1812,  who  married  Andrew  L.  Bus- 
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sell,  of  Plymouth  ;  Sarah  Bradford,  1814,  who  died 
iu  infancy;  Charles  Gideon,  1820;  William  Thomas, 
1822  ;  and  Sarah  Elizabeth,  1S24,  who  also  died  in 
infancy.  Of  these,  Charles  Gideon,  the  subject  of 
'this  sketch,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  iu  the  year  above  stated,  and  received  his 
earliest  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  with  Hon.  William  G.  Rus- 
sell, of  Plymouth,  at  Bridgewater,  by  Hon.  John  A. 
Shaw,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1840, 
with  Mr.  Russell,  Johu  Chandler  Bancroft  Davis, 
Judge  George  Partridge  Sanger,  and  others  who  have 
won  distinction  at  the  bar.  He  studied  law  in  the 
offices  of  Jacob  H.  Loud,  of  Plymouth,  and  Hubbard 
&  Watts,  of  Boston,  and  in  the  Harvard  Law-School, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  August  term  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  1843.  He  settled  in 
Boston,  where,  until  1853,  he  was  engaged  in  an  ac- 
tive and  increasing  practice,  in  partnership  at  various 
times  with  William  H.  Whitman,  now  clerk  of  the 
courts  of  Plymouth  County ;  George  P.  Sanger,  of 
his  own  class  at  Harvard ;  and  Seth  Webb,  of  the 
Harvard  class  of  1843. 

In  1S53  temporary  ill  health  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish practice  in  Boston  and  return  to  hia  native 
town,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside,  adding 
to  his  professional  pursuits  the  avocation  of  opera- 
tions in  real  estate,  in  which  he  lias  exhibited  a  pub- 
lic spirit  largely  benefiting  the  town.  While  living 
in  Boston  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Free-Soil  party,  the  father  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  iu  1851  was  one  of  the  numerous  persons  arrested 
and  tried  for  participation  in  the  rescue  of  Shadrach, 
the  fugitive  slave.  In  1853  he  was  a  delegate  from 
Plymouth  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
1850  he  was  appoiuted  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  holding  his  seat  at  the  board  until 
1877,  and  was  at  the  same  time  chosen  president  of 
the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society,  a  positiou 
which  he  held  until  his  resignation,  in  1876.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  on  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  a  State  Agricultural  College,  aud 
after  the  establishment  of  the  college  he  was  made  a 
trustee,  an  office  which  he  still  holds.  In  185G  he 
was  one  of  three  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
convention  at  Pittsburgh  at  which  the  Republican 
party  was  organized ;  was  a  delegate  from  the  First 
Massachusetts  District  to  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, iu  1850,  which  put  John  C.  Fremont  in  nomina- 
tion for  President,  and  to  the  convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  1872,  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  to 
the  same  office.  In  1859  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  College  for  five  years,  and  in 
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]  862  was  a  representative  in  the  General  Court.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
assessor  of  the  internal  revenue  for  the  First  District, 
and  served  until  1869. 

During  all  these  avocations  Mr.  Davis  has  always 
steadily  followed  his  profession,  and  in  the  trials  of 
Mrs.  Gardner  and  Deacon  Andrews  for  murder,  in 
which  he  was  of  counsel  for  the  defendants,  and  in 
the  civil  cases  connected  with  the  Scituate  beaches 
and  the  Green  Harbor  marshes,  he  has  acquitted  him- 
self with  acknowledged  ability  and  substantial  success. 
He  possesses  a  ready  and  large  knowledge  of  law,  a 
power  of  abstraction  and  concentration  of  mind  on 
the  question  at  issue,  and  a  close,  logical  method, 
which  give  him  high  rank  among  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Third 
District  Court  of  Plymouth  County,  in  1874,  he  was 
appointed  justice,  and  is  still  the  incumbeut  of  that 
office. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1845,  he  married  Han- 
nah Sievenson,  daughter  of  John  B.  Thomas,  then 
clerk  of  the  courts  of  Plymouth  County,  and  has 
had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  Charles  Stevenson 
Davis,  born  in  1858,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  iu 
1880,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  Plym- 
outh in  1882,  after  pursuing  his  studies  iu  the  office 
of  Bacon  &  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  is  now  a  partner 
in  business  with  his  father,  giving  promise  of  a  suc- 
cessful career. 

Hon.  Jonas  R.  Perkins  traces  his  ancestry  in 
this  country  on  the  paternal  side  to  Abraham  Per- 
kius,  who  settled  in  Hampton,  N.  IL,  iu  1639,  aud 
had  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Giles  Filield,  of 
Charlestown,  and  they  had  a  sou  Richard,  whose 
daughter  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Samuel  Adams, 
and  on  his  mother's  side  to  the  Rev.  James  Keith, 
the  first  ordained  minister  of  Bridgewater.  The  line 
of  descent  is  as  follows:  Luke2,  son  of  Abraham,  lived 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  had  a  son,  Luke',  of 
Plympton,  who  married  Martha  Conant,  daughter  of 
Lot,  who  was  the  son  of  Roger,  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colouy  ;  Mark  Perkins'  lived 
in  North  Bridgewater,  he  married  Dorothy  Whipple ; 
Josiah5  married  Abigail  Edson ;  Josiah6  married 
Anna  Reynolds;  Rev.  Jonas  Perkins'  was  the  oldest 
sou  of  Josiah  and  Anna  (Reynolds)  Perkins,  aud  was 
born  in  the  North  Parish  of  Bridgewater,  now  Brock- 
ton, Oct.  15,  1790.  At  the  age  of  seveuteen  he 
entered  Phillips'  Andover  Academy,  where  he  came 
under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Mark  Newman  and 
John  Adams,  and  so  diligently  had  he  pursued  his 
studies  that  upon  examination  for  admission  to 
Brown  University  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
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for  advanced  standing,  and  was  received  as  a  member 
of  the  Sophomore  class.  He  graduated  with  honor 
in  1813,  and  immediately  commenced  a  course  of 
theological  studies  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Otis 
Thompson,  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Mcndon  Association,  Oct.  11,  1S14.  He  was  in- 
vited to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  the  Union  Society 
of  Weymouth  and  Braintree,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  June  14,  1815,  was  ordained  pastor,  and 
remained  with  this  society  as  their  beloved  teacher  a 
period  of  forty-six  years,  during  which  time  the 
church  was  prosperous,  united,  and  happy,  and  con- 
stantly increased  in  numbers.  He  resigned  on  bis 
seventieth  birthday,  the  15th  of  October,  1861.  He 
died  in  June,  1874. 

Hon.  Jonas  R.  Perkins,  son  of  Rev.  Jonas  and 
Rhoda  (Keith)  Perkins,  was  born  in  Braintree,  Mass., 
Feb.  18, 1822.  He  fitted  for  college  with  his  father, 
and  in  1S37  entered  Brown  University.  He  gradu- 
ated iu  1841,  and  for  two  years  afterwards  was  the 
principal  of  Rochester  Academy.  Having  decided 
upon  the  legal  profession  as  his  life-work,  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Coffin,  of  New 
Bedford,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  be- 
came associated  with  Mr.  Coffin  in  the  practice  of 
law.  This  copartnership  lasted  three  years,  until 
July  10,  1849,  when  Mr.  Perkins  sailed  for  Califor- 
nia. He  remained  in  California  uutil  July,  1852, 
when  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  opened  a  law-office 
at  North  Bridgewater,  now  Brockton,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  has  coutinued  with  success  to  the  present 
time. 

Judge  Perkins  lias  ever  been  active  and  prominent 
iu  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  city,  and  has  held  vari- 
ous positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  1852,  was  captain 
of  the  North  Bridgewater  dragoon  company  in  1857, 
aud  was  selectman  of  the  town  in  1864.  He  was 
trial  justice  for  a  number  of  years,  until  appointed, 
June  16,  1874,  justice  of  the  First  District  Court  of 
Plymouth  County,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  A 
good  lawyer,  and  possessed  of  an  excelleut  judicial 
mind,  Judge  Perkius  brought  to  the  bench  those 
qualities  which  have  rendered  his  judicial  career 
eminently  successful. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  as 
his  ancestors  have  also  been  back  to  1639.  Politi- 
cally he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been  since  the 
organization  of  the  party. 

Juue  22,  1354,  he  united  iu  marriage  with  Jane 
A.  Holmes,  a   native  of   Plymouth,   then   living  in 


New  Bedford.  She  died  in  Juiy,  1858,  and  Oct.  26, 
1859,  he  married  his  present  wife,  Mary  E.  Sawyer, 
of  Boston. 

Benjamin  Whitman  was  the  first  lawyer  in  Han- 
over. He  was  born  iu  1768,  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1788,  and  located  in  Hanover  in  1792, 
and  was  postmaster  several  years.  He  removed  to 
Boston  iu  1806.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  man  of 
much  enterprise,  and  an  active  politician. 

John  Winslow  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1795,  and  settled  in  Hauover  in  1810,  and  subse- 
quently enjoyed  a  large  practice.  He  died  iu  Natchez, 
Miss. 

Isaac  Wing  and  Jonathan  Cusiiman  were  also 
early  lawyers  in  Hanover. 

Hon.  Perez  Simmons  was  born  in  Hanover,  in  the 
house  where  he  now  resides,  on  the  second  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1811.  His  father  was  Ebenezer  Simmons,  sou 
of  Elisha  Simmons,  and  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Moysea  Simmons,  who  came  from  Holland  in  the 
"Fortune,"  in  the  spring  of  1621,  that  being  the 
first  ship  to  arrive  after  the  "  Mayflower."  His 
mother  was  Sophia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rich- 
mond, of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  and  a  direct  descend- 
ant from  Col.  Benjamin  Church,  the  Indiau-fighter. 
Joshua  Simmons,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  of  Hanover,  and  besides  being 
a  man  prominent  in  town  affairs,  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  aud  otherwise  active  iu  the 
Revolution.  The  Joshua  Simmons  homestead  was 
within  half  a  mile  of  Mr.  Simmons'  present  resi- 
dence. Ebenezer  Simmons  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  at  one  time  in  command  of 
the  fort  then  situated  at  the  Gurnet  at  the  entrance 
to  Plymouth  harbor.  Thither  he  took  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  Perez,  with  her  babe  iu  her  arms.  The 
boy  was  one  day  held  up  to  the  window  to  see  the 
British  vessels  cannonading  the  forts,  a  scene  of  which 
he  still  retains  a  vivid  recollection. 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Simmons  was  uot  strong,  although 
remarkably  active.  As  a  horseman  he  excelled,  at 
one  time  mounting  an  unbroken  colt  with  neither 
saddle  nor  bridle.  His  inability  to  do  the  hard  work 
of  a  farm  led  his  parents  to  give  him  an  education, 
thinking  that  he  might  become  a  school-teacher  or  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  He  fitted  for  college  under 
the  instruction,  principally,  of  Rev.  Samuel  Deauu, 
of  Seituate,  the  author  of  Deatie's  li  History  of  Scit- 
uate,"  a  book  somewhat  uoted  among  town  histories 
for  its  learning.  He  also  attended  the  Hanover 
Academy  for  a  short  time,  aud  studied  for  three  or 
four  months  with  Roswell  C.  Smith,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.     With   Mr.  Deane   he  was   a   favorite  scholar. 
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After  the  manner  of  those  Jays,  Greek  and  Latin 
were  taught,  not  so  much  for  the  grammar  as  for  the 
literature,  aud  frequently  his  long  daily  walk  of  nearly 
four  miles  to  his  tutor's  house  was  rewarded  by  hear- 
ing a  translation  instead  of  giving  one.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beauties  of  Virgil,  which  made  the 
tutor  forget  that  he  was  a  tutor,  resulted  in  a  prepa- 
ration for  college  so  insufficient  that  its  effects  were 
felt  all  through  the  course. 

In  1829  he  entered  Brown  University.  There  he 
met  many  men  afterward  distinguished  on  the  bench 
and  at  the  bar  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  results 
of  his  college  course  was  a  life-long  friendship  with 
bis  classmate,  the  late  senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Hon.  Heury  B.  Authony.  Ho  graduated  in  1S33, 
having  attained  some  distinction  especially  in  mathe- 
matics. As  was  then  the  custom  for  poor  boys,  he 
taught  school  much  during  his  college  course  and  im- 
mediately afterward  in  Scituate,  Bridgewater,  Han- 
over, and  other  Plymouth  County  towns. 

After  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of  Charles 
F.  Tillinghast,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  after  the 
usual  term  of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Providence.  During  his  law  studies  he  served  much 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  for  the  Providence  Journal. 
He  worked  as  a  legislative  reporter,  and  also  as  special 
correspondent  of  several  newspapers.  For  several 
months  he  also  had  full  charge  of  a  daily  and  weekly 
paper  in  Providence.  Many  and  interesting  were  his 
experiences  as  reporter,  in  his  midnight  rides  across 
country  before  the  days  of  railroads  aud  telegraphs. 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  L.  C.  Eaton,  of  Providence,  and 
they  soon  had  a  practice  which  bade  fair  to  equal  or 
exceed  any  in  the  city,  but  the  progress  of  political 
events  shortly  afterwards  dissolved  their  business  con- 
nection. 

At  this  time  the  agitation  for  a  constitution  and  an 
extension  of  suffrage  became  strong  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  this  movement  Mr.  Simmons  took  a  leading  part, 
both  with  his  pen  and  by  addresses  throughout  the 
State.  During  the  whole  contest  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Governor  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  aud  stood 
among  the  leaders  in  the  convention  which  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  Free  Suffrage,  or  People's 
Constitution. 

The  old  charter  government,  which,  through  change 
in  the  population,  had  fallen  into  the  control  of  the 
minority,  refused  to  surrender  its  power  and  would 
not  recognize  this  convention  or  its  work.  It  was 
then  an  almost  universally  recognized  doctrine  that 
the  people  of  a  State  might,  without  the  consent  of 
the  existing  authorities,  adopt  a  new  constitution  aud 


form  a  new  government.  The  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  acting  under  this  doctrine,  gave  in  their  votes 
fur  the  new  constitution.  Upon  counting  the  ballots 
it  was  found  that  not  only  had  a  large  majority  of  the 
male  citizens  of  the-  State  voted  in  favor  of  the  new 
constitution,  each  voter  indorsing  his  ballot  with  his 
name,  but  even  a  majority  of  the  "  freeholders,"  or 
legal  voters  under  the  old  charter,  had  also  voted  in 
its  favor. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  old 
government  proof  of  these  facts  was  offered.  The 
Legislature  not  only  refused  to  receive  this  proof,  but 
even  passed  an  act  providing  that  whoever  assumed 
to  act  under  the  new  constitution  should  be  held 
guilty  of  treason  and  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
life. 

The  first  warrant  for  treason  under  this  act  was 
issued  against  Mr.  Simmons,  he  having  called  to  order 
the  first  Legislature  under  the  new  constitution,  of 
which  body  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  from  the 
Fourth  Ward  of  Providence  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  many  friends  and 
relatives  in  Providence,  but  against  his  own  wishes, 
he  left  Rhode  Island  to  avoid  arrest  upon  this  war- 
rant and  came  to  Hanover.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  would  surrender  him 
upon  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
he  went  to  Maine,  a  State  which  gave  recognition  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  He  resided  in  Portland  for 
several  months,  until  a  change  of  government  in  Mas- 
sachusetts brought  about  a  change  of  policy.  He 
then  again  returned  to  Hanover  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  home  of  his  childhood.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  inauspicious  place  for  a  lawyer 
to  settle  in  with  the  hope  of  getting  practice,  a  small 
country  village  for  years  six  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  railway.  Yet  Mr.  Simmons  soon  gained  a 
large  practice,  which  ho  has  carried  on  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  a  reputation  which,  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  his  native  county,  has  frequently  called 
him  to  practice  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  State. 
At  one  term  of  the  court  at  Plymouth  he  was  en- 
gaged in  every  case,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  was 
tried  at  that  term.  During  his  forty  years  at  the  bar 
there  are  in  the  books  few  leading  cases  from  his 
county  where  his  name  does  not  appear. 

As  a  practitioner  he  has,  by  his  fair  dealings  with 
his  associates,  obtained  their  highest  regard.  His 
indefatigable  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  clients  mark  him 
as  a  true  lawyer.  He  boasts  that  no  man,  simply 
because  he  was  poor,  was  ever  refused  his  services, 
and  certainly  no  lawyer  ever  thought  less,  while  try- 
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ing  a  cause,  of  the  fees  he  was  to  get.  When  thor- 
oughly aroused  in  a  cause,  Mr.  Simmons  was  recog- 
nized by  his  professional  brethren  as  a  dangerous  an- 
tagonist. One  of  the  ablest  of  them,  now  deceased, 
once  said,  "  Simmons  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten  ;" 
and  another  bore  similar  testimony  in  saying,  "  When 
Simmons  goes  out  to  fight,  he  takes  a  pistol,  bowie- 
knife,  broad-axe,  aud  club,  aud  no  one  knows  which 
weapon  he  is  going  to  use." 

After  his  return  home,  in  1843  or  1844,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons was  elected  one  of  the  selectmen,  assessors,  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  his  native  town,  and  contin- 
ued to  hold  these  offices  until  compelled  to  relinquish 
them  by  pressing  professional  cares.  Although  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  not  in  accord  politi- 
cally with  the  majority  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1852,  aud  in  1853  he  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth, where  he  took  an  active  part.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  serving  there 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  Among 
the  important  matters  transacted  at  this  session  of 
the  Legislature  and  coming  before  his  committee  was 
the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the 
establishing  of  the  Superior  Court.  At  this  session 
he  was  named  first  on  the  committee  to  sit  during  the 
recess  aud  act  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  inaugurated  aud  led  in  this 
committee  the  revolt  against  the  wholesale  changes 
in  our  statutes  then  proposed  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  also  a  member  of  that  committee.  The  General 
Statutes  of  Massachusetts  were  the  result  of  this 
committee's  work. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  prominent  in  the  "Know- 
Nothing"  movement  in  this  State  when  it  was  first 
formed.  When  that  party  carried  the  election,  he 
held  by  appointment  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
insolvency  for  this  county. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  married,  May  3,  1S4C,  to  Ade- 
line, daughter  of  John  Jones,  a  successful  box-  aud 
trunk-maker,  of  South  Scituate,  in  this  couuty.  They 
have  had  three  children,  a  daughter  aud  two  sons, 
all  of  whom  are  now  living.  The  oldest  is  John 
Franklin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  a 
lawyer  of  this  couuty.  The  youngest  is  Moyses 
Rogers,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
aud  a  physician.  The  daughter  is  Sophia  Richmond, 
wife  of  Morrill  A.  Phillips,  of  Hanover. 

Hosea  Kingman,  sou  of  Philip  D.  and  Betsey 
B.  (Washburn)  Kingman,  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  dis- 
tinguished   for    their    sound   judgment,   mental    aud 


moral  integrity,  was  born  April  11,  1S43,  in  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  His  education  was  liberal,  attending 
Bridgewater  Academy,  and  afterwards  Appleton 
Academy,  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  He  then  cutered 
Dartmouth  College,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  loyal  to  his  principles  of  patriotism,  he  left 
college,  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Third  Regiment  Mas- 
sachusetts Voluuteers,  was  mustered  into  service  Sept. 
22, 1862,  and  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Newberne, 
N.  C.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  detailed 
on  signal  service,  and  went  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
from  there  to  Folly  Island,  in  Charleston  Harbor, 
and  June  22,  1863,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  he  returned  to  college,  made  up 
his  junior  year  during  the  first  term  of  his  senior 
year  (an  achievement  worthy  of  note),  and  was  grad- 
uated with  bis  class  iu  June,  1864. 

Having  decided  upon  the  legal  profession  as  his 
life-work,  be  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  iu  the 
office  of  the  late  Williams  Latham,  with  whom,  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  associated  iu 
practice,  under  the  firm-name  of  Latham  &  King- 
man, which  partnership  continued  until  1871,  when 
Mr.  Latham  retired,  Mr.  Kingman  still  remaiuiug  in 
practice. 

Mr.  Kingman  married,  June  21,  18C6,  Carrie, 
daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Deborah  (Freeman)  Cole, 
of  Carver.  They  have  one  child,  Agues  Cole  King- 
man. 

Although  a  young  man,  yet  the  offices  to  which 
Mr.  Kingman  has  been  appointed  serve  to  show  the 
I  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  community,  lie  is  a 
trustee  of  Bridgewater  Savings- Bank,  also  of  Bridge- 
water  Academy.  He  received  the  appoiutment  of 
special  justice  of  the  First  District  Court  of  Plym- 
outh Couuty,  Nov.  12,  1878.  He  was  elected  com- 
missioner of  insolvency  in  1874,  and  every  year  siuce. 
He  has  been  prominently  connected  with  Free- 
masonry. He  was  three  years  Master  of  Fellowship 
Lodge  (Bridgewater),  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
member,  and  has  been  District  Deputy  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  three  years.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
Bridgewater  Lodge,  No.  1039,  of  Knights  of  Honor, 
of  which  he  is  Past  Dictator. 

Mr.  Kingman's  success  as  a  lawyer  is  due  not  only 
to  his  natural  and  acquired  ability,  but  to  his  vigorous 
and  efficient  action  in  the  understanding  of  his  causes, 
leaving  no  vulnerable  point  open  to  an  attack.  Pa- 
tient aud  persistent  in  searching  for  evidence,  he  does 
not  engage  in  a  trial  until  thoroughly  prepared.  To 
a  clear,  discriminating,  and  capacious  mind,  and  the 
results  of  earnest  study  under  the  best  of  teachers, 
together  with  a  cool,  dispassionate   temper,  which  has 
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been  of  special  service  in  the  trial  of  sharply-contested 
causes,  he  adds  an  euthusiastic  love  of  the  law  and  scru- 
pulous fidelity  to  his  clients  in  all  emergencies.  His 
legal  business  has  tended  to  strengthen  his  naturally 
fine  intellectual  powers,  and  his  standing  is  among  the 
foremost  of  the  Plymouth  County  bar.  In  the  very 
prime  of  life,  he  has  the  prospect  of  a  most  prominent 
future  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Kingman  is  Republican  in  politics,  but  has 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  his  work  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  town,  yet  his 
influence  has  ever  been  favorable  to  whatever  tends  to 
promote  its  best  interests. 

Eliab  Ward,  the  son  of  Ephraim  Ward  and 
Priscilla  Hammond  (daughter  of  Capt.  George  Ham- 
mond, of  Carver),  was  born  in  Carver,  July  1,  1805, 
and  lived  there  until  the  April  following,  when  his 
father,  Ephraim  Ward,  removed  to  Middleboro',  now 
Lakeville. 

Eliab  Ward  attended  the  common  schools  of  the 
town  and  worked  on  the  farm  with  his  father  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  from  home  and 
attended  school  at  Amherst  Academy,  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  for  two  years,  teaching  school  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  He  entered  Amherst  College  in  1828,  and 
graduated  in  1831.  He  then  studied  law  with  Jacob 
H.  Loud,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  and  in  1836  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Plymouth,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Middleboro',  where  he  has  remained 
until  the  present  time.  In  1852,  October  17th,  he 
married  Prudence  K.  Holmes,  the  daughter  of  John 
Holmes,  of  Middleboro'.  She  died  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1875. 

He  served  his  father  as  aid  when  he  was  brigadier- 
general,  and  also  served  as  aid  to  Brig.-Gen.  Henry 
Dunham.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Regi- 
meut  of  Infantry,  and  was  afterwards  colonel  of  the 
same  regiment,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
brigadier-general. 

He  represented  the  town  of  Middleboro'  in  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  the  years  1838,  1839, 
1842,  aud  1852,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1843. 

Jacob  B.  Harris  was  a  native  of  Winchester,  in 
this  State,  and  in  1861  and  1862  gained  a  consider- 
able reputation  in  the  Legislature  as  a  parliamentarian 
aud  legislator.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  but 
labored  under  the  physical  disability  of  a  diseased 
limb.  He  prepared  his  cases  with  great  care,  and 
handled  them  in  court  with  equal  shrewdness.  He 
defended  Sturtevant,  the  Halifax  murderer,  and  al- 
though that  inhuman  wretch  was  convicted  of  his 
atrocious  crime,  it  was  the  opinion   of  all  who   heard 


Mr.   Harris'    defense  that  it  was  conducted  with   as 
much  ability  as  possible. 

The  district  court  was  established  in  September, 
1874,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  appointed  justice.  The 
new  judge  sat  on  the  bench  scarcely  more  than  a 
month,  when  he  was  compelled  by  his  failing  health 
to  retire,  and  he  died  early  in  the  following  year  of 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

In  February,  1875,  Jesse  E.  Keith,  then  the  only 
lawyer  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Abingtou,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Judge  Har- 
ris' death.  Mr.  Keith  had  practiced  law  in  Abington 
for  about  twenty-five  years  at  the  time  of  his  elevation 
to  the  judgeship  of  the  District  Court,  and  had  held 
numerous  offices  of  public  trust.  He  had  been  post- 
master in  Abington  during  Pierce's  administration, 
served  on  the  school  board  for  one  year,  and  during 
the  hot  time9  immediately  preceding  the  division  of 
the  town  (1873  and  1874)  was  the  able  exponent 
and  tireless  worker  of  the  people  of  Abington  who 
favored  union,  aud  by  whom  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  two  years  above  named. 
He  is  a  native  of  East  Bridgewater,  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  and  at  Phillips'  Andover  Academy. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Welcome  Young,  Esq., 
and,  after  leaving  there,  went  to  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law-School,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of 
Hon.  B.  W.  Harris  for  ten  years,  a  congressman  from 
Massachusetts. 

In  1883  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Butler 
judge  of  probate  aud  insolvency,  to  succeed  Judge 
Wood,  who  died  in  March  of  that  year.  Upon 
taking  the  judgeship  of  the  District  Court,  Mr. 
Keith  associated  with  himself  John  F.  Simmons, 
Esq.,  a  son  of  Hon.  Perez  Simmons,  of  Hanover. 
Mr.  Simmons  was  then  in  the  Harvard  Law-School, 
and  in  February,  1875,  the  second  lawyer  who  ever 
practiced  in  Centre  Abingtou  opened  business  under 
the  firm-name  of  Keith  &  Simmons.  The  latter  is  a 
native  of  Hanover,  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Exeter 
Academy  and  Harvard  University,  graduating  in 
1873.  He  stands  well  to  the  fore  in  the  ranks  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  who  are  rap- 
idly gaining  prominence  in  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  now  practicing  in  Abiugton  with  Har- 
vey H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  under  the  firm-name  and  style  of 
Simmons  &  Pratt. 

Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln.1 — Mr.  Lincoln  was  born 
in  Hingham,  Feb.  28,  1804,  and  died  there  at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  Franois  Henry  Lincoln,  on  the 
first  of   December,    1881,  aged  seventy-seven   years 

1  By  George  Lincoln. 
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and  nine  months.  He  was  a  son  of  Solomon  and  ! 
Lydia  (Bates)  Lincoln,  and  a  descendant  in  the  j 
sixth  generation  from  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  settled  in  I 
Hingham  in  1037. 

In  his  early  life  he  attended  the  private  school  | 
kept  by  Miss  Sally  Stowell,  on  what  is  now  South  \ 
Street,  near  Hobart's  bridge,  where  he  continued  I 
until  the  autumn  of  1809,  when  he  became  a  pupil 
in  the  public  school  of  the  North  Ward,  of  which  the  i 
late  most  respected  Artemas  Hale,  of  Bridgewater, 
was  at  that  time  the  teacher.  Mr.  Hale  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Brown,  Jerom  Loiiug,  Abel 
Cushing,  and  John  Milton  Reed,  of  whom,  aud 
especially  of  Mr.  Hale,  the  deceased  often  spoke  in 
after-life  in  words  of  kindness  and  respect  as  his  early 
instructors  in  the  public  school.  On  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1813,  while  yet  a  lad  under  ten  years  of 
age,  he  had  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies  as  to  be 
admitted  into  Derby  Academy.  Here,  with  Rev. 
Daniel  Kimball  (II.  C.  1800)  as  the  preceptor,  his 
progress  was  rapid,  and  in  April,  1819,  he  left  the 
academy  to  pursue  a  course  of  classical  studies  under 
the  tuition  of  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson  (D.  C.  1802), 
of  Hingham.  In  September  following,  when  but  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of 
Brown  University,  and  was  graduated  in  1822.  His 
commencement  part  was  "  The  Family  of  the  Me- 
dici." 

Among  his  college  classmates  were  Rev.  Alexia 
Caswell,  LL.D.  (who  became  president  of  Brown 
University),  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Hon.  Samuel  L. 
Crocker,  and  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Loud,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Hingham. 

Ou  leaving  college  Mr.  Lincoln  taught  a  grammar 
school  for  about  eight  months  at  Falmouth,  Mass., 
spending  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  and  in  study. 
After  he  left  Falmouth  he  returned  to  Hingham, 
and,  Nov.  21,  1S23,  commeuced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  Esq., — Jacob  H.  Loud 
and  Benjamin  Fesseuden  being  also  students  with  Mr. 
Gay  at  that  time.  Nov.  21,  1820,  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  as  an  attorney  at  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  iu  Plymouth,  Judge  Strong  presiding. 

Aside  from  his  professional  duties,  however,  he 
found  time  to  write  the  history  of  Hingham,  aud 
this  work  of  itself  is  a  lasting  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. His  inherited  taste  for  geuealogical  studies,  for 
the  recordiug  of  conversations  held  with  the  aged, 
and  for  collecting  ancient  documents  aud  antique 
relics,  aided  him  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  in 
gathering  the  material  for  this  history  ;  aud  its  care- 
fully prepared  pages  attest  the  scholarly  attainments 
as  well  as   the  well-matured   mind  of  the  compiler, 


who,  it  should   be  borne  in  miud,  was  but   twenty- 
three  years  of  age  when  the  book  was  published. 

It  was  through  his  instrumentality,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee  in  1828,  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  whole  school  system  of  Hingham  was 
effected.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  moderator  at  the 
town-meetings  and  other  gatherings  of  the  citizens, 
and  he  always  presided  with  dignity  and  impartiality. 
Whenever  there  was  a  demand  for  literary  work,  or 
when  new  measures  were  contemplated  or  intricate 
cases  were  to  be  brought  before  the  courts,  his  services 
were  invariably  called  into  requisition. 

Mr.  Lincoln  represented  the  town  at  the  General 
Court  in  1829,  also  in  1841,  and  in  1830-31  was 
elected  senator.  lie  was  not  what  we  should  term  a 
politician,  but  as  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig  party 
he  wrote  many  able  articles  for  the  local  newspaper  in 
support  of  the  principles  advocated  by  that  party. 

March  17,  1841,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
marshal.  He  also  was  a  master  in  chancery  for  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  which  position  he  resigned 
March  10,  1843.  He  received  the  appointment  of 
bank  commissioner  in  1849,  was  cashier  of  the  Web- 
ster Bank,  in  Boston,  from  1853  to  18U9,  and  its 
president  from  18G9  to  1876.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  also  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  fre- 
quently contributed  to  the  publications  of  both. 

In  local  affairs  he  held  many  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  which  he  filled  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  public  and  with  credit  to  himself.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Hingham  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  from  1833  to  1864,  and  president  of  the 
company  from  1846  to  18G4.  He  also  was  a  director 
for  many  years  and  president  of  the  Hingham  Ceme- 
tery corporation,  of  the  trustees  of  Loring  Hall,  of 
the  Hingham  Public  Library,  and  of  the  Hingham 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  ready  and  efficient  writer,  and 
his  pen  was  never  long  idle.  Iu  years  past  he  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Hingham 
Gazette,  the  Patriot,  and  the  Journal,  and  many  of 
these  articles,  especially  those  written  over  the  signa- 
ture "  Beutley,"  in  the  Gazette,  were  argumentative 
aud  scholarly.  As  an  orator,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Reflector,  in  giving  an  accouut  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  commencement  at  Brown  University, 
in  1846,  spoke  of  him  as  follows: 

"The  closing  exerciao  waa  the  oration  before  the  Phi  Uetit 
Kappa,  delivered  by  lion.  Solomon  Lincoln,  of  Uiughaui.  The 
subject  of  hid  oration  waa  happily  choaen  :  'The  present  aspect 
of  historical  3tudios,  and  the  duty  of  American  scholars  to  cul- 
tivate them.'  .  .  .  The  style  of  tho  oration  was  chaste,  lucid, 
and  classical,  the  delivery  simple  and  earnest.     He  was  heard 
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with  interest  to  the  close, — an  interest  in  no  respect  diminished 
by  the  unassuming  and  suggestive  manner  in  which  lie  ani- 
luaJverted  upon  the  opinions  of  distinguished  authors." 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  Mr.  Lincolu's 
publications : 

An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Citizens  of  Hincr- 
haiu  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1S26.  Hinghatu,  Caleb 
Gill,  Jr.     1826. 

History  of  the  Town  of  Hinghatu,  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts.  Hingham,  Caleb  Gill,  Jr., 
and  Farmer  &  Brown.     1827. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Nantasket.  Hingham. 
Printed  by  Jedediah  Farmer.     1830. 

An  Oration  pronounced  at  Plymouth,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  young  men  of  that  town,  on  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  Birthday  of  George 
Washington.  Plymouth.  Mass.  Printed  by  Allen 
Dau  forth.    1832. 

An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Citizens  of  the 
Town  of  Quincy  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1835,  the 
fifty-ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Hingham,  Jedediah 
Farmer.     1S35. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Citizens  of  the 
Towu  of  Hingham  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  being  the  Two  hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Settlement  of  the  Town.  Hingham,  Jedediah 
Farmer.     1835. 

Notes  on  the  Lincoln  Families  of  Massachusetts, 
with  some  account  of  the  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
late  President  of  the  U.  States.  Reprinted  from  the 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  October, 
1865.     Boston.  David  Clapp  &  Son,  printers.   1865. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks.  Reprinted 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  Cambridge.  John  Wilson  &  Son.  University 
Press.     1880. 

Mr.  Lincoln  married,  Nov.  13,  1837,  Mehitable 
Lincoln,  a  daughter  of  Welcome  and  Susanna  (Gill) 
Lincoln.  She  died  Sept.  21,  1873,  having  had 
three  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Hingham, 
and  survive  their  parents,  viz.:  Solomon  (H.  C. 
1857),  Arthur  (H.  C.  1863),  and  Francis  Henry  (H. 
C.  1867).  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  social  life  was  one  of 
the  most  engaging  of  men.  His  remarks  upon  all 
the  questions  of  the  day  were  interesting  and  edify- 
ing, and  his  general  culture  made  him  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist. 

William  Henry  Osborne  was  born  at  Scituate, 
Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1S40,  and  is  the  son  of  Ebcnezer 
aud  Mary  (Woodman)  Osborne.  His  paternal  an- 
cestor was  George  Osborne,  of  that  part  of  Pembroke 
now  Hanson,  and  his  maternal  ancestor  was  Richard 


Mann,  of  Scituate,  who  was  one  of  the  Cunahassett 
proprietors  of  that  town.  His  great-grandfathers, 
JoIib  Mann  and  George  Osborne,  were  both  soldiers 
in  the  Revolution,  and  the  last  named  was  borne 
upon  the  alarm-list  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 
Two  of  his  great-uncles  were  on  board  the  ship  with 
Capt.  Luther  Little,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Osborne  removed  with  his  parents  to  East 
Bridgwater  in  the  year  1850,  and  lived  afterwards 
in  Bridgewater  about  three  years,  returning  to  East 
Bridgewater  in  185-4,  where  he  has  since  that  time 
made  his  home.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  in  East  Bridgewater  and  Bridgewater,  at  the 
East  Bridgewater  Academy  and  State  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  where  he  graduated  in  July,  1860. 
He  taught  a  public  school  during  the  autumn  of 
1860  and  the  winters  of  1860  and  1861. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Osborne's  patriotism 
was  stirred  by  the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  he 
resolved  to  serve  his  country  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. On  the  18th  day  of  May,  1801,  he  enlisted 
at  East  Bridgewater  as  a  private  iu  Company  C, 
which  company  formed  a  part  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  His  regi- 
ment remained  in  the  department  of  Southeastern 
Virginia  till  June,  1862,  during  which  time  he  was 
in  the  engagement  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  March, 
1862,  at  Newport  News,  and  was  with  his  regiment 
in  the  expedition  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  On 
the  9th  day  of  June,  1862,  his  regiment  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  and  made 
part  of  the  famous  Irish  Brigade  under  Gen.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher.  This  regiment  was  at  the  front 
nearly  every  day  for  several  weeks  and  coustantly 
under  fire.  Mr.  Osborne,  with  his  company,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy  June  15, 
1862,  when  his  company  suffered  its  first  loss  in 
battle.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Gaines'  Mill,  one  of 
the  bloodiest  engagements  of  the  campaign,  June  27, 
1862,  in  that  at  Peach  Orchard  and  Savage  Station, 
June  29,  1862,  at  White  Oak  Swamp  Creek,  and 
Charles  City  Court-House,  June  30,  1S62,  and  iu 
the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  At  the 
last-named  battle  he  was  struck  by  a  mu.~ket-ball  in 
the  chest,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  insensible,  aud 
left  as  dead.  By  the  efforts  of  surgeons,  however, 
he  was  restored  to  consciousness,  when  he  seized  the 
gun  of  a  dead  soldier,  and  in  the  darkness  found  his 
way  to  the  front,  aud  joined  an  Irish  regiment  of  the 
brigade.  He  had  been  iu  the  ranks,  however,  but  a 
short  time,  when  he  was  struck  in  the  left  leg  by  a 
fragment  of  shell  and  severely  wounded.  The  field 
was  a  scene  of  terror  aud  excitement.     Large  bodies 
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of  troops  were  in  motion,  batteries  were  dashing  to 
the  front,  and  riderless  horses  were  rushing  over  the 
field  in  great  disorder.  To  escape  death  from  these 
causes  the  young  soldier,  upon  hands  and  knees, 
crawled  into  the  edge  of  a  friendly  forest,  and  lay 
bleeding  and  unattended  till  near  midnight,  when  dis- 
covered by  a  party  of  stretcher-bearers,  he  was  taken 
by  them  to  the  field-hospital  at  the  Pitts  House.  The 
next  day,  at  daybreak,  preparations  were  made  for  in- 
stant retreat.  Some  five  hundred  wounded  soldiers 
had  been  gathered  at  this  place. 

By  ten  o'clock,  however,  it  was  apparent,  by  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  large  numbers,  that  the 
wounded  were  to  be  taken  prisoners.  After  remain- 
ing at  the  Pitts  House  and  at  Savage  Station  some 
fifteen  days,  Mr.  Osborne  was  carried  by  the  enemy 
to  Richmond,  and  fortunately  released  on  parole  of 
exchange,  July  18,  1862.  After  his  release  he  was 
taken  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and 
remained  under  treatment  till  Jauuary,  1S63,  and 
then  was  discharged  as  unfit  for  service. 

Mr.  Osborne,  upon  returning  home,  engaged  again 
in  teaching,  and  took  charge  of  a  public  school  at  the 
village  of  Elmwood,  East  Bridgewater,  and  in  April, 
1863,  he  began  to  read  law  with  Hon.  B.  W.  Harris, 
at  East  Bridgewater.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  Plymouth  County  bar  at  the  October  term  Supe- 
rior Court,  1864.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
once  after  his  admission,  and  has  continued  to  reside 
at  East  Bridgewater  ever  since. 

Mr.  Osborne  represented  the  Eleventh  Plymouth 
Representative  District  in  the  General  Court  in  the 
year  1871,  and  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Probate  and  Chancery. 

He  was  elected  to  represent  the  Eighth  Plymouth 
Representative  District  for  the  year  1883,  and  was 
placed  upou  the  Judiciary  Committee.  His  former 
legislative  experience,  legal  training,  and  mature 
years  rendered  his  services  valuable,  and  his  active, 
ready  participation  in  debate  gave  him  a  full  share  of 
influence  upon  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Osborne  has  always  been  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  for  many  years 
was  commander  of  the  Post  at  East  Bridgewater, 
and  has  been  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Horace  Binney 
Sargent.  He  is  always  the  zealous  friend  of  the 
soldier.  No  memorial  day  has  passed,  we  believe, 
since  its  institution  on  which  lie  has  not  addressed 
the  Grand  Army  at  some  place  iti  public  discourse. 
He  lias  written  and  published,  by  request,  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment,"  a  most  gracious 
and  feeling  tribute  to  his  comrades,  a  work  of  marked 
ability,  and  involving  a  great  amount  of  labor. 


As  a  lawyer  and  advocate,  Mr.  Osborne  is  able  and 
eloquent,  also  industrious,  zealous,  and  persevering 
in  the  interests  of  h is  clients.  The  large  and  increas- 
ing business  of  his  office,  and  his  practice  in  the 
courts,  show  that  his  ability  is  recognized,  and  the 
value  of  his  professional  services  is  appreciated,  ami 
that  he  ranks  among  the  most  successful  lawyers  of 
the  county. 

The  regard    in    which   Mr.    Osborne    is    held    by 
his  townsmen  and  comrades  is  the  best  testimony  to 
his  worth,  and  the  priceless  service  he  rendered  the 
country  in   its  days  of  peril   commands  our  highest, 
respect  and  esteem. 

Hon.  John  F.  Andrew,  son  of  Massachusetts' 
famous  "  war  Governor,"  was  born  in  Hingham,  Nov. 
26,  1850.  His  ancestors  came  to  America  from 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  He  is  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Francis  Higginson,  the  first 
minister  of  Salem,  and  on  the  maternal  side  he  traces 
his  lineage  to  a  sister  of  Maj.Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
famous  in  Revolutionary  history  as  being  the  officer  to 
whom  Cornwallis  surrendered  his  sword  at  Yorktowu. 
After  preparing  for  college  at  one  of  the  leading 
private  schools  of  Boston,  Mr.  Andrew  entered  Har- 
vard College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  class  of  1872.  After  completing  his  literary 
course,  he  made  an  exteuded  tour  of  the  Continent, 
spending  more  than  a  year  among  the  historic  scenes 
of  the  Old  World. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  he  entered  as  student 
in  the  Harvard  Law-School,  and  after  graduating 
from  there  he  prosecuted  his  legal  studies  still  further 
in  the  office  of  Brooks,  Ball  &  Story.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County  in  1875,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
the  courts  of  Boston.  Mr.  Andrew  represented  the 
Ninth  Boston  District  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  the  three  consecutive 
years  of  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  and  served  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  several  important  committees,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  House.  He  served 
on  this  committee  each  of  the  three  years  he  was  in 
the  House.  In  1882  he  was  chairman  of  Committee 
on  Expediting  Business,  and  also  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Statutes.  In  188-1 
he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  where  he 
also  served  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
on  the  Committee  on  Election  Laws,  CommittL-e  on 
Bills  in  Third  Reading,  and  was  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Street  Railways.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican   Convention  at  Chicago,   1884, 
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and  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  year 
was  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  and 
Independent  Organization  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  district  from  which  he  was  elected  is  the  same 
.  from  which  Governor  Andrew  was  elected  to  the  same 
position  afterwards  held  by  his  son,  and  many  of  the 
distinguishing  traits  which  render  the  former  so  con- 
spicuous a  figure  in  national  history  have  descended 
in  a  marked  degree  to  the  latter.  Like  his  father, 
he  is  no  blind  adherent  to  party  lines  or  measures, 
but  is  independent  in  thought  and  action,  giving  his 
support  to  the  principles  he  believes  best  adapted  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number,  and  to 
those  men  on  whose  ability  and  integrity  he  can  best 
rely,  under  whatever  party  banner  they  may  be  en- 
rolled. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  New  England  His- 
toric Genealogical  Society  in  1872. 

Joseph  Sampson  Beal,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
born  in  Kingston  and  still  living,  has  always  resided 
in  his  native  town.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Prince  Beal  and  Betsey  (Sampson)  Beal,  and  was 
born  Aug.  7,  1814.  He  married  Permelia,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Holmes,  Esq.,  of  Kingston. 

His  father  was  the  son  of  David  and  Lydia  (Prince) 
Beal,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Prince 
aud  Lydia  (Delano)  Prince.  His  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Joseph  aud  Judith  (Drew)  Sampson. 
Col.  Joseph  Sampson  was  a  direct  descendant  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  Henry  Sampson,  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  "  Mayflower"  of  1020.  Mr.  Beal  was 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Bridgewater  Academy,  under 
the  instruction  of  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  aud  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  of  the  class  of 
1S35.  Among  his  classmates  were  Hon.  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Professor 
Lemuel  Stephens,  and  George  Bemis,  Esq. 

He  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  Plymouth  County  bar  in 
December,  1838,  and  was  for  many  years  associated 
in  the  practice  of  law  with  his  father  at  Kingston. 

Mr.  Beal  was  early  actively  interested  iu  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  and  was  placed  upon 
its  school  committee.  He  was  sent  by  his  townsmen 
to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court,  and  has 
served  for  two  consecutive  terms  the  First  Plymouth 
Senatorial  District  in  the  Senate  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  also  Register  of  Probate  for  Plym- 
outh County  from  the  year  1853  to  1855. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Beal  served  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  corporation  with  fidelity  as  auditor  of  its 
accounts,  aud  has  been  intrusted  with  large  amounts 
of  property  of  others  to    administer  in  trust.       He 


has  ever  been  a  man  of  the  utmost  fidelity  iu  all 
matters  of  duty.  He  is  a  warm  friend,  and  scru- 
pulously honest,  exact,  and  methodical  in  all  his 
dealings. 

No  labored  encomium  could  say  more  for  Mr.  Beal 
than  that  he  commands  to-day  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all  his  townsmen,  among  whom  he  has  lived 
from  his  earliest  years. 

Bradford  Kingman  was  born  in  that  portion  of 
the  city  of  Brockton  known  as  Campello,  Jan.  5, 
1831,  and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry  Kingman, 
who  came  from  Weymouth,  England,  in  1035,  and 
became  an  early  resident  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and 
from  whom  nearly  all  of  that  name  originated  in 
this  country.  He  is  the  eldest  sou  of  Josiah  Wash- 
burn and  Mary  (Packard)  Kingman.  His  early 
days  were  spent  in  the  duties  pertaining  to  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
cabinet  furniture  of  all  kinds,  attending  the  district 
schools  of  his  native  village,  supplemented  by  an  at- 
tendance in  the  Adelphian  Academy,  then  under  the 
care  of  Messrs.  Silas  L.  and  L.  F.  C.  Loomis,  in  the 
central  village,  and  afterwards  at  the  Williston 
Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Mass.  Studied  law  with 
Lyman  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  attending  the  law 
lectures  at  Harvard  College  by  Professor  Emery 
Washburn.  Admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  Boston, 
April  21,  18G3,  and  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace  by  Governor  Andrew,  Jan.  22,  1864  ;  trial 
justice,  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  for  Norfolk 
County  several  years;  also  notary  public  for  the  same 
county,  and  is  an  attorney  and  counselor-at-law. 
Resideut  of  Brookline,  to  which  place  he  removed 
May  1,  1856.  He  is  a  commissioner  of  deeds  for 
several  New  England  and  the  Western  States. 

For  several  years  past  Mr.  Kingman  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  local  history,  contrib- 
uting to  various  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  1866 
he  published  an  elaborate  "  History  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,"  696  pages,  and  is  engaged  iu 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  "  History  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,"  soon  to  be  issued. 

In  October,  1870,  Mr.  Kingman  became  the 
pioneer  in  the  newspaper  enterprise  of  Brookline  by 
publishing  the  Brookline  Traitscrijjt,  of  which  he 
was  editor  and  proprietor  for  more  than  two  years. 

Among  his  contributions  may  be  mentioned  "  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Churches  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,"  published  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly  several  years  since  ;  "  Memoir  of 
Deacon  Lewis  Bradford,"  of  Plympton,  Mass.  ;  "  His- 
tory of  Andover"  and  "  North  Andover,"  in  the 
"History  of  Essex  County;"  also  the  "History  of 
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the  City  of  Brockton,"  in  this  history  of  Plymouth 
County,  1884. 

He  haB  in  press,  to  be  issued  soon,  an  entire  list  of 
"  Inscriptions  in  Old  Burial  Hill,"  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  a  list  of  the  many  burials  iu  the  oldest  grave- 
yards of  Brocktou,  also  the  "  Kingman  Memorial." 

Mr.  Kingman  was  elected  a  resident  member  of 
the  New  Eugland  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Feb. 
6,  18til,  and  is  now  a  life-member  of  the  same  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  Essex 
Institute,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Weymouth  Historical  So- 
ciety, Webster  Historical  Society,  and  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Winconsin  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Kingman  married  Susan  Bradford,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Susanna  (Bradford)  Ellis,  of 
Plympton,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1852,  a  direct  descendant 
in  the  eighth  generation  from  Governor  William 
Bradford,  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  from  Aus- 
terfield,  England,  in  1020,  and  became  a  leader  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  left  a  valuable  record  of  the  doiugs 
of  the  colonists  in  the  earliest  settlement  of  Plym- 
outh. They  had  one  daughter,  Carrie  Parker  King- 
man, born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  July  15,  1858,  died 
Sept.  18,  1859. 

Daniel  Howard  was  the  son  of  Daniel  aud  Vesta 
(Howard)  Howard,  born  in  North  Bridgewater  (now 
Brockton),  Feb.  0,  1775  ;  fitted  for  college  with  Rev. 
Jonathan  Strong,  of  Raudolph,  and  Rev.  John  Reed, 
of  West  Bridgewater;  taught  school  one  year  at 
Weymouth  Landing ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1797  ;  studied  law  with  Judge 
Nahum  Mitchell,  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.  ;  com- 
menced practice  at  Turner,  Me. ;  from  thence  he  re- 
moved to  Bucktield,  Me.,  afterwards  to  New  Gloucester, 
Me.,  then  to  Jay,  Me.,  from  which  place  he  removed 
to  East  Vassalboro'  about  1832  or  1833.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  respectable  talent,  although  uot  dis- 
tinguished ;  of  modest,  unassuming  demeanor,  and 
haviug  never  taken  an  active  part  in  political  matters, 
has  never  occupied  any  public  offices ;  he  was  not 
a  political  office-seeker,  ehoosiug  private  life  to  that 
of  public  contention  and  strife.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  temperate  habits  and  strict  integrity ;  has  had  a 
family  of  seven  children,  most  of  whom  are  married 
and  have  families  of  respectability.  He  married,  first, 
Susan  Kingmau,  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  1802  ; 
second,  Mary  Hall,  of  New  Castle,  Me.,  1809.  He 
died  at  Vassalboro',  Me.,  April  30,  1804. 

Lucius  Kingman  was  the  son  of  Eliphalet  and 
Zilpha  (Edsou)  Kingman,  born  Jan.  23,  1803  ;  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University,  Providence,  1830  ;  rep- 
resented the  town  of  North  Bridgewater  (now  Brock- 


ton) in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  several  times  ; 
and  was  engaged  in  the  land-office  of  the  United  States 
at  Quincy,  111.,  and  an  attorney  and  counselor-at-law. 
He  married  Lucia  Holmes,  of  Kingston,  Mass.,  Nov. 
17,  1835,  and  had  six  children.  His  son,  Dr.  Eugene  . 
Kingman,  is  an  eminent  physician  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Caleb  Howard  was  the  son  of  Thomas  JefFurson 
and  Laviua  (Tilden)  Howard,  born  in  North  Bridge- 
water  (now  Brockton),  Aug.  2,  1S34;  studied  law  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  Cambridge  Law-School ;  removed 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Melville  Hayward  was  the  sou  of  Ambrose 
aud  Hannah  (Howlandj  Hayward.  born  iu  North 
Bridgewater  (now  Brockton),  April  21,  1836;  was 
a  student  at  the  Adelphian  Academy,  graduating  in 
January,  1850;  removed  to  Williamsburg,  Long 
Island,  iu  May,  1851,  studied  law  with  P.  J.  Fish, 
Esq.,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1857.  Iu 
the  call  for  troops  in  April,  1361,  he  enlisted  with 
the  famous  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  for  service, 
and  again  in  May,  1802. 

Ellis  Wesley  Morton  was  bom  in  North 
Bridgewater  (now  Brockton),  Oct.  8,  18-lS;  was  son 
of  Ellis  J.  and  Abby  S.  (Anthony)  Morton.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  educatiou  at  the  Adelphian  Academy 
aud  North  Bridgewater  Academy,  under  the  care  of 
S.  D.  Hunt,  Esq.  ;  graduated  at  the  Classical  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  studied  law  at  Cambridge 
Law-School ;  graduated  with  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1801  ;  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  Boston, 
Oct.  8,  1861  ;  appointed  assistant  Uuited  Status  at- 
torney for  Massachusetts,  Nov.  1,  1861  ;  received  the 
appointment  of  justice  of  the  peace,  Jan.  13,  1802; 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  Massachusetts,  Feb.  17,  1S02;  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  March,  1804  ;  and  became  a 
resident  of  Boston;   died  September,  1S74. 

Rarely  do  we  find  a  person  rise  to  prominent  posi- 
tion as  did  this  man.  As  a  lawyer  he  took  high 
rank,  and  in  whatever  position  he  was  placed  he  ful- 
filled the  expectation  of  friends,  exhibiting  all  those 
qualities  which  would  bring  him  into  still  further 
promiuence.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  as  well  a*  senator,  and  proved 
himself  a  valuable  legislator.  Mr.  Morton  was  a 
man  of  refined  tastes  and  culture,  and  won  mauy 
friends  among  all  classes  by  his  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly demeanor. 

Lucius  Cary  was  son  of  Moses  and  Susanna 
(Field)  Cary ;  born  1776 ;  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  1791  ;  was  an  attorney-at-law.  and  died 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  1806,  aged  thirty  years. 
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Eliab  Whitman,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was 
the  son  of  Scth  Allen  and  Philibcrt  (Whitman)  Whit- 
man ;  born  in  that  part  of  Bridgewater  now  known  as 
East  Bridgewatcr,  May  30,  1788.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Bridgewater  Academy  under  the  tui- 
tion of  John  Shaw,  then  the  preceptor  of  the  academy, 
and  who  is  still  living  in  Bridgewater  ;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  at  Providence,  1817  ;  returned  to 
his  native  town,  and  there  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Nahum  Mitchell,  afterward  judge  of  the  Probate 
Court,  and  later  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Plymouth  County.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  i 
he  settled  in  Lisbon,  Me.,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession for  about  two  years.  In  1813  he  returned  to 
Bridgewatcr,  and  settled  in  that  portion  of  the  town 
which  was  afterward  incorporated  as  North  Bridge- 
water ;  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  John  Wales, 
May  18,  1817.  Here  he  passed  his  life  without  am- 
bition in  the  quiet  discharge  of  the  duties  that  rested 
upon  him,  where  he  died,  Sept.  16,  1861.  He  was 
twice  representative  of  the  town  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  but  gen- 
erally shrunk  from  public  office.  He  was  described 
by  one  who  knew  him  well  as  a  mau  of  severe  in- 
tegrity, whom  neither  money  nor  emolument  of  any 
kind  could  induce  to  practice  any  misrepresentation, 
trick,  artifice,  or  injustice.  He  was  not  an  advocate, 
rarely  engaged  in  trials  before  a  jury  or  even  before 
the  bench  ;  but  his  integrity,  punctuality,  diligence, 
and  carefulness  brought  him  a  considerable  office 
business,  and  he  was  present  to  attend  to  it  at  all 
proper  hours  until  age  and  infirmity  prevented.  In 
a-word,  he  minded  his  own  business  and  that  of  his 
clients,  and  was  utterly  devoid  of  the  ambition  of 
making  a  figure  in  the  world.  He  was  the  only  at- 
torney in  the  town  for  many  years ;  was  on  the 
school  committee  several  years.  He  married,  first, 
Susanna  Wales,  1817  ;  second,  Harriet  Souther  Pack- 
ard, 1841. 

His  children  were  (1)  Sarah,  born  1818,  married 
Rev.  Jonathan  Coe,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  she  died  at 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1843  :  (2)  Sumuel  Allen, 
born  1S20,  died  1842  ;  (3)  Susan,  born  1823,  mar- 
ried Rev.  Jonathan  Coe. 

His  wife  died  Aug.  12,  1825.  He  then  married 
Harriet  Souther,  daughter  of  Samuel  Packard,  June 
S,  1841,  and  had  (4)  Jane  Fiances,  Dec.  30,  1843, 
died  July  28,  1847  ;  (5)  Julia  Ellen,  Feb.  19,  1846, 
died  Aug.  18,  1846. 

Jonathan  White,  Esq.,  is  son  of  Jouathan  and 
Abigail  (Holbrook)  White;  born  in  East  Randolph, 
Mass.,  Aug.  22,  1819  ;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover  ;  entered  Yale  College  in  1840  ; 


graduated  in  1844;  studied  law  at  Cambridge  Law- 
School  ;  opened  a  law-office  in  North  Bridgewater 
(now  Brockton)  in  1849  ;  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace  March  19,  1851,  and  justice  of  peace  and 
quorum  throughout  the  commonwealth  March  15, 
1859;  represented' the  town  of  North  Bridgewatcr  in 
the  Legislature  in  1865 ;  member  of  the  Senate, 
1869,  1877-78,  and  is  a  successful  attorney  aud 
counselor-at-law.  He  married  Nancy  Mehetabel, 
daughter  of  John  Adams,  of  Holbrook,  Mass.,  and 
had  three  children. 

Austin  Packard,  Esq.,  was  son  of  Thomas  and 
Joanna  (Edson)  Packard;  was  born  in  North  Bridge- 
water,  Jan.  15,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1821  ;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Baylies,  of  West  Bridgewater,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1824,  and  was  an  attorney  and  couu- 
selor-at-law  in  West  Bridgewatcr ;  a  successful  prac- 
titioner. He  has  been  a  prominent  man  in  town 
affairs,  having  held  many  public  offices  of  trust ; 
represented  the  town  of  West  Bridgewater  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  184S  ;  was  justice  of 
the  peace  and  trial  justice  for  Plymouth  County, 
which  office  he  held  from  the  date  of  the  creation 
of  that  office  till  his  death ;  he  was  also  selectman, 
assessor,  and  overseer  of  the  poor  for  eighteen  years 
in  succession ;  frequently  served  as  moderator  of 
the  town-meetings.  He  married  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Abiel  and  Alice  (Wetherell)  Ames,  of  West 
Bridgewater. 

Timothy  Rdggles  was  born  in  Rochester  in 
1711,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1732.  After 
practicing  law  in  his  native  town  some  years,  in  one 
of  which  he  represented  it  in  the  General  Court,  he 
removed  to  Sandwich,  where  he  added  to  his  law  busi- 
ness the  business  of  a  tavern-keeper.  In  1755  lie 
removed  to  Hardwick,and  in  1757  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  County, 
over  which  court  he  was  appointed  presiding  justice 
iu  1762.  He  represented  Hardwick  in  the  General 
Court,  aud  iu  1702  and  1763  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  1774 
received  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  "  man- 
damus counselor."  On  the  evacuation  of  Boston  he 
removed  to  Long  Islaud,  and  thence  to  Halifax,  where 
he  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  cighty-sevcu. 

William  Coshino  was  born  iu  Scituate  in  1732, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Gushing,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Plymouth  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  afterwards  a  justice  on  the  bench  of  the  Provin- 
cial Superior  Court.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1751,  and  studied  law  with  Jeremy  Gridley.     After 
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his  admission  to  the  bar  be  settled,  in  1755,  in  Dres- 
den, Me.,  then  a  part  of  Pownalboro',  and  is  said  by 
Washburn  to  have  been  the  first  regularly-educated 
lawyer  in  that  province.  In  1760  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  Lincoln  County,  and  in  1772 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  John 
Adams  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1775,  but  never 
sat  on  the  bench,  and  on  his  resignation,  in  1776, 
Judge  Cushing  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In 
17S9  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  Jay 
was  made  its  chief  justice.  Ill  health  compelled  him, 
however,  to  decline  the  promotion,  and  he  continued 
to  hold  the  position  of  associate  justice  until  his  death. 
He  died  in  1810  at  Scituate,  where  he  had  many 
years  resided,  and  is  there  buried. 

Before  closing  this  record  of  the  Plymouth  County 
courts  and  bar,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  justices  of  the  old  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  following  list  will  show  the 
term  of  service  of  each  : 


Nathaniel  Thomas 1702-12 

John   Cushing 17U2-28 

James  Warren 1702-14 

Joseph  Otis 1703-14 

Isuae  Winslow 1712-38 

Nathaniel  Thomas 1715-38 

Sclh  Arnold  1717-21 

Isaae  Lothrop,  Sr 1721-31 

Isaac  Lothrop,  Sr 1739-43 

Josiah  Cotton 1729-17 


Nicholas  Sever 1731-02 

John   Cushing 1738-47 

Thomas  Clapp 1743-70 

Peter  Oliver 1747-50 

Isaae  Lothrop,  Jr 1748-49 

Elijah  Cushing 1751-62 

Thomas  Foster 1750-74 

John  Winslow 1762-74 

Gamaliel  Bradford 1762-74 

Josiah  Edson 1771-74 


Of  these,  Isaac  Winslow,  of  Marshfield,  the  son  of 
Governor  Josiah  Winslow,  was  made  chief  justice  in 
17-8,  and  for  many  years  held  both  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  Commou  Pleas  Court  and  that  of  judge  of  pro- 
bate. The  first  Nathaniel  Thomas  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Boston  in  1686,  but  made  Marshfield  and 
Plymouth  his  places  of  residence.  In  the  Plymouth 
Colony  he  was  one  of  the  associates  to  hold  County 
Courts  after  1685.  In  1689,  Andros  created  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas,  but  ou  his  deposition  the  associate 
courts  were  restored,  and  Mr.  Thomas  was  reinstated. 
In  1702  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  then  re-established,  and  in  1712  was  pro- 
moted to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  province,  and  held  his  seat  until  his  death,  in 
1718.  His  son,  the  second  Nathaniel  on  the  above 
list,  was  for  many  years  the  chief  justice  of  the 
court.  Nicholas  Sever  was  a  resident  of  Kingston. 
He  was  born  in  Roxbury,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1701.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  set- 
tled in  Dover,  N.  H.,  from  1711  to  1715.  He  soon 
afterwards  removed  to  Kingston,  where  he  married, 
and  coutiuued  to  reside  until  his  death,  in  1764,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.     John  Winslow  was  son  of 


Chief  Justice  Winslow,  of  the  same  court.  He  was 
educated  as  a  merchant,  and  in  early  life  was  ap- 
pointed register  of  probate  for  Plymouth  County. 
He  soon  after  entered  military  life,  and  won  high 
distinction.  In  1740  he  coiumauded  a  company  in 
the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Cuba;  in  1744  was 
in  command  of  a  company  forming  part  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  in  1755,  as 
lieutenant-colonel  under  Col.  Monckton,  he  took  an 
active  and  responsible  part  in  the  removal  of  the 
"  French  Neutrals"  ;  in  1756  was  in  command,  under 
Lord  Loudon,  of  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point; 
in  1757  was  commissioned  major-general  by  Governor 
Pownal,  and  had  his  commission  renewed  by  Governor 
Bernard  in  1762.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and 
held  this  office  until  his  death,  in  1774.  The  second 
John  Cushing  in  the  list  of  justices  was  the  son  of 
the  first.  He  was  born  in  Scituate  in  1605,  and 
there  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He 
held  the  office  of  judge  of  probate  from  1738  to  1746, 
and  during  the  same  time  was  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  was  promoted  to  a  seat  ou  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  province,  which 
he  resigned  in  1771. 

In  1761  the  question  of  granting  "  writs  of  as- 
sistance" was  argued  before  the  court  by  Gridley  in 
favor,  and  Thatcher  and  Otis  against,  the  application. 
The  court  sitting  on  that  occasion  were  Chief  Justice 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Lynde,  John  Cushing, 
Peter  Oliver,  and  Chambers  Russell.  Peter  Oliver, 
another  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Plymouth  County,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1712,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1730.  Though  not  educated 
to  the  law,  he  was  appointed  judge  in  1747,  and  in 
1756  was  promoted  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court.  During  his  official  life  he  made 
Middleboro'  his  residence.  In  1772,  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Lynde,  lie  was  made  chief  justice. 
One  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  before  the  Revo- 
lution was  the  dissolution  by  the  Crown  of  the  con- 
trol of  courts  of  justice  by  the  General  Court.  The 
salary  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  had  been 
fixed  by  the  General  Court,  and  paid  by  an  annual 
grant.  The  crown  now  assumed  the  payment  of  the 
salaries,  and  raised  the  salary  of  chief  justice  from 
two  hundred  to  four  huudred  pounds.  Against  the 
determined  will  of  the  General  Court,  Oliver  was  the 
only  judge  who  dared  to  accept  his  salary.  Articles 
of  impeachment,  though  never  tried,  were  drawn  up 
against  him.  In  1776,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
he  went  to  England,  and  died  at  Birmingham  in 
1791,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
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Nutk. — The  sketched  in  the  foregoing  record  of  Perez  Sim- 
mons, John  D.  Long,  Jolin  A.  Andrew,  Solomon  Lincoln,  John 
F.  Andrew,  Jacob  B.  Harris.  Jesse  E.  Keith,  Welcome  Young, 
Nahum  Mitchell,  B.  W.  Harris,  William  II.  Osborne,  Aaron 
Hobart,  Williams  Latham,  Jared  Whitman,  llo.-ea  Kingman, 
Bartholomew  Brown,  Jonas  K.  Perkins,  William  II.  Wood, 
Eliab  Ward,  Zephaniah  Swift,  Sctb  Miller,  Thomas  Burgess, 
Tristam  Burgess,  Abraham  Holmes,  Joseph  Sampson  Beal, 
Bradford  Kingman,  Daniel  Howard,  Lucius  Kingman,  Caleb 
Howard,  Melville  Hayward,  Ellis  Wesley  Morton,  Lucius  Cary, 
Eliah  Whitman,  Jonathan  White,  Austin  Packard,  Esq.,  Tim- 
othy Buggies,  and  William  Cushing,  were  contributed  by  other 
writers.  The  names  of  some  of  these  writers  are  disclosed  in 
foot-notes.  V.  T.  u. 

The  only  existing  record  of  admissions  to  the  bar 
begius  in  1825,  and  contains  the  following  list: 


Admitted. 

Jacob  H.  Loud 1825 

Solomon  Linculn 1826 

Ebenczer  T.  Fogg. 1825 

Joseph  Sampson 1S27 

Samuel  Stetson 1S29 

Calvin  Tildcn,  Jr 1.S28 

Williams  Latham 1830 

Gustavo*  Gilbert 1831 

Charles  K.  Whitman 18IU 


Admitted. 

Frank  T.  Morton 1861 

Morton  B.  Mitchell 1802 

George  L.  Faxon 1862 

George  B.  Fitts 1862 

J.  K.  Hayward 1862 

Barnabas  Holmes 1864 

Wni.  H.  Osborne 1864 

Oriu  F.  Gray 1864 

Hosca  Kingman 1866 


James  H.  Whitman 1833  j  Daniel  G.  Thompson 1S6S 

J.C.Sullivan 1869 

Charles  M.  Head 186'J 

Ucury  K.  Braley 1873 

Arthur   Lord 1874 

F.  C.  Sproat 1874 

John  F.  Simmons 1875 

Millard  E.  Brown 1875 

Hamilton  L.  Gibbu 1875 

Frank  M.  Wilkins 1875 

Henry  Augustus  Blake...  1876 
Lloyd  E.  Chamberlain...   1377 

Alfred  F.  Sears,  Jr 1877 

Eliab  L.  Packard 1877 

Jesse  B.  Putter 1877 

James  Godfrey 1877 

B.  It.  Curtis 1878 

Edward  E.  Hobart 1878 

Chester  M.  Perry 1878 

Noah  A.  Poole 1378 

Isaac  M.  Jackson 1878 

Bobert  0.  Harris 187'J 

Charles  II.  Edsou 1830 


Ellis  Amos 1333 

Samuel  Breck 1834 

William  H.Eddy 1834 

Zeno  Scudder 1836 

Eliab  Ward 1836 

Junius  Tilden 1836 

James  II.  Wilder 1832 

William  II.  Sturtevant...  1831 

C.  B.  H.  Fessenden 1837 

James  S.  Baker 1838 

Joseph  S.  Beal 1838 

Jothaiu  Lincoln,  Jr 1339 

Ephiuim  Ward,  Jr 1839 

Kussell  h.  Hathaway 184U 

Joshua  B.  Thomas 1840 

Jonathan  F.  Moore 1S40 

Wm.  11.  Wood 1842 

Charles  (i.  Davis 1S43 

John  Kddy 1843 

Everett  Robinson 1846 

Wm.  II.  Spear 1348 

Nicholas  Hathaway 1850 


Jesse  E.  Keith 1850     Quincy  C.  Bird 18.10 

John  Ordrouuux 1853     David  II.  Gibbs 1880 

Wm.  F.  Spear 1353  .  Joseph  H.  Strong 1331 


J.  C.  Bay 1354 

Morrill   Kobinson 1855 

Edward  Seleo 1858 

D.  E.  Damon 1853 

E.  Granville  Pratt 1859 

Albeit  Mason I860 

Charles  H.  Drew I860 


Arthur  P.  Peterson 1831 

Lawrence  J.  Donuvun...  1382 

Charles  S.  Davis 1882 

Silas  A.  Besse 1882 

Charles  W.   Robinson 1S.S3 

Harvey  11.  Pratt 1883 

Edgar  O.Achon 1884 


James  G.  Sproat 1860  |  Hamlin  E.  Eastman 1334 

W.  E.  Jewell 1860  ] 

Some  in  the  above  list  have  died,  some  have  re- 
moved into  other  counties,  and  some  belonging  to 
other  counties  found  it  convenient  to  be  admitted  at 
Plymouth.  There  are  others  admitted  to  the  bar  else- 
where and  now  living  in  the  county  either  iu  or  out 
of  practice,  as  follows  : 

William  II.  Whitman Plymouth. 

Perez  Simmons Hanover. 

John  J.  Russell Plymouth. 

William  T.  Davis Plymouth. 

Joseph  O.  Burdett Iliughaiii. 

Edward  0.  Cooku Scituatu. 


B.  W.  Harris East  Bridgcwater. 

Ezra  S.  Whitmarah East  Bridgcwater. 

William  Hedge Plymouth. 

Francis  M.  Vaughan Middleboio'. 

W.  W.  Wilkins Brockton. 

Jonathan  White Brockton. 

Charles  W.  Sumner Brockton. 

Ira  A.  Leach Brockton. 

Otis  L.  Bonney South  Aeington. 

George  W.  Kelley Rockland. 

C.  M.  Perry Rockland. 

E.  L.  Packard Brockton. 

John  D.  Fiske Brockton. 

George  Lunt Scitualc. 

W.  J.  M.icoinber Brockton. 

Walton  Bouvc Hingham. 

John   D.  Long Hingham. 

Henry  Hooper Hingham. 
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The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  organized 
in  the  year  1781,  and  as  time  rolled  on  it  was  found 
necessary  that  district  or  branch  societies  should  be 
formed,  as  the  membership  increased  rapidly  by  addi- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a  full 
attendance  at  all  the  meetings  was  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult. Each  branch  Bociety  was  named  from  the  lo- 
cation or  county  in  which  it  was  organized.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Plymouth  District  Medical  Society 
was  held  at  the  King  House,  iu  the  town  of  Alding- 
ton, May  27,  1851,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

"  The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Thaxter  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Winslow  Warren  was 
appointed  clerk.  This  body  was  organized  by  an  in- 
formal vote,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  by 
ballot:  Paul  L.  Nichols,  presideut ;  Winslow  War- 
ren, secretary  ;   Alfred  C.  Garralt,  treasurer. 

"  The  medical  gentlemen  present  enrolled  their 
names  in  the  following  order:  Ezekiel  Thaxter,  Paul 
L.  Nichols,  Hector  Orr,  Winslow  Warren,  Alfred  C. 
Garratt,  Samuel  Orr,  Timothy  Gordou,  lieujaiuiu 
Hubbard,  Josiah  S.  Hammond,  Charles  A.  King, 
and  Francis  Collamore. 

"  Ezekiel  Thaxter  and  Timothy  Gordon  were  elected 
as  councilors ;  Timothy  Gordou  and  Josiah  S.  Ham- 
mond as  censors.  After  expressions  of  views  and  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  organization,  etc.,  it  was  resolved  to 
adopt,  in  an  informal  manner,  the  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Norfolk  District  Medical  Society,  to  be 
altered  or  worded  by  the  secretary  as  to  apply  to  us 
pro  tern.,  and  by  which  wo  mutually  agree  to  be 
guided  aa  a  society. 
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"  After  listening  to  some  very  appropriate  remarks 
by  the  president-elect,  and  partaking  of  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  and  again  to  remarks  by  several  gentlemen,  it 
was  resolved  to  adjouru,  to  meet  agaiD  at  the  same 
time  and  place  on  Nov.  12,  1851." 

The  above  record  is  the  first  one  ever  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Plymouth  District  Medical  Society. 
Of  the  above  list  of  original  members  all  but  four  are 
dead.  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garratt  now  resides  in  Boston, 
and  has  become  widely  known  as  an  author  of  several 
works  on  electricity  as  a  therapeutical  agent.  Among 
his  writings  is  a  contribution  to  the  Boston.  Medical 
and  Stiryicul  Journal,  1860,  on  a  case  of  "  Electro- 
puncture  of  the  Diaphragm  aud  Heart  in  Drowning, 
with  recovery."  The  other  three  now  living  are  Dra. 
Benjamin  Hubbard,  of  Plymouth  ;  Josiah  S.  Ham- 
mond, of  Plympton  ;  and  Francis  Collamore,  of  Pem- 
broke. The  officers  constituting  this  society  consist 
of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  li- 
brarian, reporter,  a  board  of  councilors,  a  board  of 
censors,  a  committee  on  ethics,  and  a  committee  on 
nominations. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  councilors  to  attend 
to  all  the  stated  meetings  of  the  councilors  at  the  time 
and  place  specified  in  the  by-laws  of  the  State  so- 
ciety, and  such  other  special  meetings  as  may  be  called 
by  the  president,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as 
are  specified  in  Articles  xviii.  and  six.  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  State  society." 

The  duty  of  the  censors  is  to  examine  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  district  society,  according  to  the 
by-laws  of  the  State  society.  Each  candidate  ad- 
mitted must  be  a  resident  of  the  Plymouth  District, 
which  admission  makes  him  also  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

The  duties  of  the  other  officers  are  self-evident  and 
require  no  explanation. 

The  meetings  differ  but  little  in  character,  the  gen- 
eral routine  being  as  follows: 

The  president  calls  the  meeting  to  order,  the  secre- 
tary reads  the  records  of  the  former  meeting,  and  they 
are  subjected  to  the  members  for  inspection,  correc- 
tion, aud  acceptance.  Communications  to  the  society 
are  now  received,  and  all  business  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization is  attended  to,  after  which  an  essay  is  read 
and  followed  by  a  discussion.  Cases  are  reported  aud 
discussed.  The  essayist,  aud  those  who  report  cases, 
are  appointed  at  a  previous  meetiug  by  the  presideut 
in  alphabetical  order.  A  dinner  follows,  aud  after  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  the  meetiug  is  adjourned 
until  the  next  regular  date,  which,  in  the  case  of  this 
society,  occurs  once  in  every  three  mouths,  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  being  annually  held  in  April. 


It  was  a  number  of  years  following  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  society  that  the  interest  among  its  mem- 
bers became  strong  enough  to  insure  enthusiastic 
work,  for  we  read  from  the  records  that  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  only  one  member  was  present,  Dr. 
Alfred  C.  Garratt.  It  was  found  that  by  varying  the 
places  of  meeting,  so  as  to  accommodate  all  members 
equally,  the  iuterest  began  to  revive,  and  in  1854  the 
membership  numbered  nearly  forty.  As  the  years 
roll  on  the  interest  seems  to  still  increase,  and  although 
the  number  of  members  is  not  as  great  as  might  be 
expected  for  the  length  of  time,  still  the  ranks  are 
full,  and  the  rapid  changes  which  death  must  always 
make,  and  the  continual  changes  of  residence,  are 
more  than  balanced  by  yearly  additious.  The  last 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Culver  House, 
North  Abington,  April  10,  188-1,  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : 

President,  Francis  Collamore,  M.D.,  Pembroke; 
Vice-President,  Henry  F.  Borden,  M.D.,  Brockton  ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  E.  Bacou,  M.D.,  Brock- 
ton ;  Librarian,  A.  A.  Mackeen,  M.D.,  South  Abing- 
ton ;  Committee  on  Trials,  W.  Pierce,  M.D.,  Plym- 
outh ;  Reporter,  J.  E.  Bacon,  M.D.,  Brockton;  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  W.  Peirce,  M.D.,  Plymouth. 

Councilors,  H.  W.  Dudley,  M.D.,  Abington  ;  J. 
C.  Gleaaon,  M.D.,  Rockland;  B.  F.  Hastings,  M.D., 
South  Abington  ;  W.  Pierce,  M.D.,  Plymouth  ;  A.  E. 
Paine,  M.D.,  Brockton. 

Censors,  H.  F.  Borden,  M.D.,  Brockton  ;  E.  A. 
Chase,  M.D.,  Brockton;  E.  D.  Hill,  M.D.,  Plym- 
outh ;  C.  S.  Millet,  M.D.,  Rockland  ;  J.  W.  Spooner, 
M.D.,  Hingham. 

Committee  on  Ethics,  H.  F.  Copeland,  M.D.,  South 
Abington  ;  J.  B.  Brewster,  M.D.,  Plymouth  ;  J.  H. 
Averhill,  M.D.,  Brockton. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Plymouth  District  Medical  Society  at  the  date  of 
the  last  meeting  : 

Allen,  1! Brockton. 

Averhill,  J.  II I'aiupullo. 

Bacon,  J.  £ Brockton. 

Burden,  H.  F Brockton. 

Brewster,  J.  It Plymouth. 

Bruwnell,  Nathan  P South  Soituate. 

Chase,  E.  A Brockton. 

(Jnibholui,  W.  P Brockton. 

Copeland,  II.  F South  Abington. 

Cornish,  Ellis   II Carver. 

*  'ul  hi  more,  Francis Peui broke. 

Dudley,  Henry  W Abington. 

F  robes,  Joseph  B Bridgcwatcr. 

French,  John  0 Hanover. 

Freeman,  George  E Brockton. 

Gleoson,  Jubal  C lloeklund. 

Gruver,  S.  J Brockton. 

Hagar,  Joseph Kast  Marshlicld. 

Hammond,  Josiah  S Plymptun. 

Hammond,   It Cam  pel  lo. 

Hastings,  B.  F South  Abington. 
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Hill.  E.  D Plymouth. 

Howes,  Woodbiidgc  K Hanover. 

Hubbard,   Benjamin Plymouth. 

Jaukson,  Alexander  1'lyuioutli. 

Junes,  Henry  N Kiugston. 

Litulifield,  W.  H Hull. 

Maekeen,  A.  A South  Abington. 

Millet.  Asa East  Bridge  water. 

.Millet,  C.  S Kucklund. 

Paine,  A.  Elliot Brocktou. 

Peiree,  W Plymouth. 

Pratt,  L'alvin Bridgewiiter. 

Bipley,  F.  J Brockton. 


Robbing,  J.  H Ilinghaui. 

Sawyer,  B.  A Lluxbury. 

Sawyer,  Edward Bridge  water. 

Spoonur,  Ji.lm  W Itingbaiii. 

Tanner,  Nelson  B North  Abington. 

Thomas,  Flavel  S Hanson. 

Vinal,  F.T Seituatc. 

Watson,  G.  H llridgewater. 

Watson,  P.  C Miinlincld. 

Weston,  Uervey  E llinghiuii. 

Wheatley,  F.  Q North  Aldington. 

Wilde,  James Duxbury. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SCROOBY— HOLLAND— THE     VOYAGE— THE      LAND- 
ING. 

No  history  of  this  ancient  town  can  make  any 
claim  to  thoroughness  without  a  reference  to  those 
movements  in  the  Old  World  which  resulted  in  its 
settlement.  Though  the  fruit  which  has  grown  and  is 
ripening  on  these  western  shores  bears  no  resemblance 
to  any  seen  before,  the  brauches  through  whose  chan- 
nels it  draws  its  life  are  grafts  of  the  parent  tree,  for 
whose  roots  we  must  search  in  foreign  soil.  The  evolu- 
tion of  principles  and  events,  making  the  history  of  man 
a  single  chain  connecting  the  world  of  to-day  with 
the  remotest  past,  tempts  the  historian  into  more  re- 
mote fields  than  the  demands  of  a  mere  historical 
sketch  of  any  town,  city,  or  even  nation  would  jus- 
tify. No  clear  statement,  however,  of  the  Pilgrim 
colonization  of  New  England  can  be  made  without  a 
record  of  the  birth  of  those  Pilgrim  principles,  whose 
conception  had  long  before  occurred,  but  whose  grad- 
ual development  demanded  a  virgin  soil  and  a  free 
air  for  their  life  and  growth. 

For  the  date  of  their  birth  we  must  go  back  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Reformation.  Under  Henry  the  Eighth 
the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  sown.  The  hand 
which  sowed  them  was  guided  not  so  much  by  Protes- 
taut  impulses,  as  by  a  desire  to  revenge  itself  against 
the  Pope.  Owing  to  the  determination  of  Clement 
to  oppose  his  divorce  from  Catherine,  Henry  shook 
oft'  his  allegiance  to  Rome  aud  declared  himself  the 
head  of  the  Church.  Afterwards  provoked  into  new 
attitudes  of  hostility,  aud  tiually  exasperated  by  a  re- 
taliatory excommunicatiou,  he  initiated  a  move- 
ment which  could  not  fail  to  draw  the  sunlight  upon 
the  seeds  of  Protestantism  which  were  ready  under 
favorable  conditions  to  germinate  aud  grow.  Monas- 
teries were  suppressed,  shrines  were  demolished,  the 
worship  of  images  was  forbidden,  and  Wolsey,  a  prince 
of  the  Roman  Church,  was  arrested  aud  tried  for  trea- 
01 


|  son.  In  order  that  the  minds  of  the  people  might 
I  be  turned  against  Rome,  the  Bible,  translated  into 
j  English  by  Tyndale  a  few  years  before,  and  smuggled 
as  a  prohibited  book  into  Eoglaud  from  the  conti- 
nent, was  permitted  to  be  printed  at  home,  aud  thus 
the  popular  use  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  became 
the  corner-stone  on  which  the  structure  of  religious 
freedom  was  destined  to  be  built.  But  Henry  re- 
mained a  Catholic  nevertheless.  He  was  fighting  a 
battle  in  his  own  camp,  having  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  against  his  spiritual  commander,  all  unconscious 
of  the  enemy  of  Protestantism  at  the  gates  taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  in  the  citadel  to  plant  its 
standards  on  the  walls. 

Thus  the  reign  of  Heury  the  Eighth  ended  in 
1547,  and  that  of  his  sou,  Edward  the  Sixth,  began. 
The  new  king,  only  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  eldest  brother  of  Queen  Jane,  the  mother  of 
Edward,  was  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  hands  of  John 
Cheeke,  a  Greek  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Richard  Cox,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Protestant  faith.  During  his  short  reign  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  was  urged,  aud  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  advanced.  The  statute  of  the  six  arti- 
cles, sometimes  called  the  Bloody  Statute,  enacted 
under  the  reign  of  his  father,  was  repealed,  and  a 
new  liturgy,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  drawn  up. 
The  mass  was  changed  into  the  communion  ;  con- 
fession to  the  priest  was  made  optional  ;  the  English 
Bible  was  placed  in  every  church  ;  marriages  by  the 
clergy  were  permitted;  the  removal  of  all  images  and 
pictures  from  the  churches  was  ordered ;  and  the 
ceremouies  of  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  caudles 
on  Candlemas-day,  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  aud 
some  of  the  rites  used  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
were  forbidden.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
reform  would  be  a  radical  one.  A  revolution  in 
spiritual  matters  was  not  attempted,  for  there  was 
danger  that  it  could  not  be  sustained.  It  was  a  ref- 
ormation only  that  was  sought,  aud  thus  in   framiug 
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the  new  liturgy  many  popish  superstitiooa  were  re- 
tained, and  the  Roman  manual  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
adopted  as  its  model.  But,  as  in  every  reform  the 
most  speedy  and  thorough  eradication  of  old  errors 
is  in  the  end  the  surest  and  safest  method,  so  the 
timid  or  conservative  policy  pursued  under  Edward 
not  only  failed  to  appease  the  opponents  of  reform, 
but  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
reformers,  who  were  eager  to  destroy  the  faintest 
relics  of  Romanism. 

The  result  of  this  policy  was  Puritanism  ;  and  the 
first  Puritan  was  John  Hooper,  an  Oxford  scholar. 
Hooper  had  severely  denounced,  under  Henry,  the 
provisions  of  the  Bloody  Statute  and  fled  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew,  and  became  a  learned  scholar  and  divine. 
Returning  to  London  under  the  reign  of  Edward,  he 
received  orders  from  the  king  and  Council  to  preach 
before  the  court  once  a  week  during  Lent.  In  1550 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  declined 
it  on  account  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  saints  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  habits  worn  by  the  bishops.  The 
king  respecting  his  scruples  concerning  the  oath 
struck  it  out,  and  both  the  king  and  Cranmer  were 
inclined  to  yield  to  his  scruples  concerning  the  habits 
also,  but  a  majority  of  the  Council  said,  "  The  thing 
is  indifferent,  and  therefore  the  law  ought  to  be 
obeyed."  After  a  contest  of  nine  months,  in  the 
course  of  which  Hooper  suffered  a  short  imprison- 
ment for  his  contumacy,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
by  which  he  consented  to  be  robed  in  his  habits  at 
his  consecration  and  when  he  preached  before  the 
king,  but  at  all  other  times  he  should  be  permitted  to 
dispense  with  them. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  this  question  the  Ref- 
ormation went  on.  The  doctrines  of  the  church 
were  yet  to  be  remodeled.  Uuder  the  direction  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley  forty-two 
articles  were  framed  upon  the  chief  points  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  which,  after  correction  and  approval  by 
other  bishops  and  divines,  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion. These  articles  are,  with  some  alterations,  the 
same  as  those  now  in  use,  having  been  reduced  to 
tliirty-uiue  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  final  work  of  reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
was  a  second  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
by  which  some  new  features  were  added,  and  some  of 
those  to  which  advanced  reformers  had  objected  were 
struck  out. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Edward  closed  his  reign,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Bloody  Mary,  under  whose  auspices 
Romauism  was  again  reinstated  in  England,  and  the 
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reformatory  laws  of  Edward  were  repealed.  The 
persecutions  which  characterized  her  reign  perhaps, 
however,  were  the  means  of  advancing  the  Protestant 
cause  more  surely  than  would  have  been  possible  un- 
der Edward.  The  reformers,  whose  moderate  de- 
mands might  have  been  satisfied  by  a  partial  aban- 
donment of  Romish  forms,  were  forced  into  exile  and 
subjected  in  other  lands  to  new  and  potent  influences, 
which  only  served  to  make  their  demauds  more  ex- 
treme when  the  time  should  agaiu  arise  lor  them  to 
be  pressed.  The  current  of  Protestantism,  which 
flowed  towards  the  continent  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tions of  Mary,  flowed  back,  after  her  five  years'  reign, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  separate  streams, — 
one  to  buoy  up  and  sustain  the  English  Church  with 
all  the  forms  with  which  the  new  queen  invested  it, 
and  the  other  to  sweep  away,  if  possible,  every  ves- 
tige of  Romanism  in  its  ritual.  The  contumacy  of 
John  Hooper  was  but  a  single  Puritan  wave,  which 
met  a  yielding  barrier  and  disappeared.  With  the 
return  of  the  exiles  from  Geneva  a  new  tide  of  Puri- 
tanism set  in,  with  an  ocean  of  resolute  thought  be- 
hind it,  which  no  barrier  was  firm  enough  to  stay.  It 
began  its  career,  as  was  the  case  with  Hooper,  with  a 
simple  protest  against  forms  of  worship,  a  protest 
which,  when  conformity  was  demanded  by  the 
bishops,  gradually  expanded  into  a  denial  of  the 
power  which  demanded  it.  The  more  urgeut  the 
demand  the  greater  the  resistance,  uutil  persecution 
converted  objection  to  a  ritual  into  a  conscientious 
contempt  of  prelatical  power. 

Thus  Separatism  appeared  as  the  full  blossom  of 
the  bud  of  Puritanism.  Though  the  great  body  of 
Puritans  remained  within  the  ranks  of  episcopacy, 
desirous  only  of  its  reform,  here  and  there  were  those 
who  claimed  the  right  to  set  up  churches  of  their 
own,  with  their  own  church  government,  their  own 
pastors  and  elders,  subject  to  no  control  or  inter- 
ference either  from  the  bishops  or  the  crown.  The  first 
separation  from  the  church  worthy  of  note  took  place 
in  1567.  A  body  of  worshipers  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  or  more  occupied  a  hall  in  London  in 
Anchor  Lane  belonging  to  the  company  of  the 
Plumbers,  and  held  service  in  accordance  with  their 
own  methods.  The  clergymen  present  were  Johu 
Benson,  Christopher  Coleman,  Thomas  Roland,  and 
Robert  Hawkins,  all  of  whom  had  been  deprived  of 
their  livings  for  Don-conformity.  Among  the  prom- 
inent laymen  was  William  White,  who  was  described 
as  "  a  sturdy  citizen  of  London  and  a  man  of  fortuue." 
The  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  William 
White  the  "  Mayflower"  Pilgrim  may  not  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  family,  and  been  perhaps  his  son, 
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Thirty-one  of  these  worshipers  were  sent  to  prison, 
and,  after  ten  and  a  half  months'  confinement,  were 
warned  of  greater  severity  on  the  repetition  of  their 
objectionable  couduct,  and  then  discharged. 

In  1576  John  Copping,  Elias  Thacker,  and  Robert 
Brown,  all  clergymen  of  the  established  church  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  livings  by  the  bishops, 
became  conspicuous  in  the  Separatist  movement. 
Brown  was  a  man  of  high  family,  related  to  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. He  fled  to  Holland,  where,  while  pastor  of  a 
Separatist  congregation  of  English  exiles,  he  wrote 
several  books  expounding  Separatist  doctrines,  which 
were  surreptitiously  distributed  in  England.  At  the 
time  of  their  publication  Copping  and  Thacker  were 
in  prison,  and  in  some  way  managed  to  aid  in  their 
distribution.  For  this  offense  they  were  transferred 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  whose  prisoners  they 
were,  to  the  secular  power,  and  tried  on  the  charge  of 
sedition.  In  June,  1593,  both  died  on  the  gallows. 
Brown  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  finally  recanted,  and  became  the 
recipient  of  a  living  at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
power  he  had  so  long  denied  and  resisted.  He  had, 
however,  been  identified  with  the  new  movement 
sufficiently  long  to  stamp  his  followers  with  the  name 
Brownists,  a  name  which  was  for  a  long  period 
applied  without  regard  to  minor  differences  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  church  government  to  all 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  established 
church.  At  a  later  day  John  Robinson  warned  his 
congregation  to  throw  off  and  reject  the  name,  but  it 
is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  he  was  influenced 
more  by  a  disgust  at  the  recantation  of  Brown  than 
by  any  opposition  to  the  views  he  had  promulgated. 

But  the  fate  of  Copping  and  Thacker  had  little  eflect 
in  checking  the  onward  movement  of  Separatism. 
The  martyrdom  of  Barrow  and  Greenwood  and  Ap- 
Heury  followed  soon  after,  and  added  only  fuel  to  the 
flame,  which  was  burning  too  fiercely  for  any  prelati- 
cal  tyranny  to  extinguish.  Henry  Barrow  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  a  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  London,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  John  Greenwood,  also  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  been  ordained  in  the  church,  and  had 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Lord  Rich,  a 
Puritan  noblemau  of  Rochford  in  Essex.  John  Ap- 
Heury,  or  Penry,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  history, 
was  a  Welshman,  who  took  his  first  degree  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford. 
They  had  all  passed  rapidly  through  the  mild  stage  of 
Puritanism,  which  they  found  no  fit  resting-place,  and 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  cause  of  Separatism. 


As  Separatism  grew  Puritanism  grew  also,  and  as 
naturally  as  fruit  follows  the  flower,  Puritanism  was 
constantly  and  inevitably  swelling  into  Separatism. 
While  denouncing  Separatism  as  a  schism  and  hating 
schism  as  a  sin,  the  Puritan,  while  thinking  himself 
merely  a  non-conformist  in  methods,  found  himself 
drifting  as  uueonscious  of  motion  as  the  aeronaut  into 
a  positive  repudiation  of  doctrine.  Francis  Johnson, 
a  noted  convert  to  Separatism,  illustrated  in  his  career 
the  attitude  and  experience  of  a  large  number  of  Puri- 
tans. A  bitter  enemy  of  Separatism,  though  a  de- 
termined Puritan,  he  lent  himself  with  such  earnest- 
ness to  the  suppression  of  a  book  published  by  Bur- 
row and  Greenwood  that  only  two  copies  were  pre- 
served, one  for  himself  aud  one  for  a  friend.  When 
he  had  done  his  work,  as  he  said  himself,  "  He  went 
home,  and  being  set  down  in  his  study  he  began  to 
turn  over  some  pages  of  this  book  aud  superficially  to 
read  some  things  here  and  there  as  his  fancy  led  him. 
At  length  he  met  with  something  that  began  to  work 
upon  his  spirit,  which  so  wrought  with  him  as  drew 
him  to  this  resolution  seriously  to  read  over  the  whole 
book,  the  which  he  did  once  and  again.  In  the  end 
he  was  so  takeu,  aud  his  conscience  was  troubled  so 
as  he  could  have  no  rest  in  himself  until  he  crossed 
the  sea  and  came  to  London  to  confer  with  the  au- 
thors, then  in  prison."  The  result  of  his  conversion 
was  the  organization,  in  1592,  of  a  Separatist  congre- 
gation in  Southwark,  which  was  the  original  start- 
ing-point of  a  society  still  flourishing.  In  1616, 
Henry  Jacob  became  pastor  of  this  church,  followed 
by  John  Lothrop,  who  eame  to  America  iu  163-1,  aud 
was  settled  over  the  church  in  Seituate.  Johnson, 
soon  after  the  organization  of  his  church,  was  banished 
from  England  and  became  pastor  of  a  banished  church 
in  Amsterdam,  where  he  "  caused  the  same  book  which 
he  had  been  the  instrument  to  burn  to  be  new  printed 
and  set  out  at  his  own  charge." 

But  in  the  onward  movement  of  Separatism  it  may 
be  asked,  What  was  the  attitude  of  Puritanism  1  It 
must  not  be  supposed  because  Separatists  were  Puri- 
tans that  Puritans  were  Separatists,  or  that  there  was 
the  slightest  sympathy  or  friendship  between  the  two. 
The  Puritans  adhered  to  the  church,  protesting  only 
against  some  of  its  objectionable  forms,  aud  denounc- 
ing Separatism  as  a  schism  and  a  sin, — the  Separatists 
pushed  to  the  extremes  of  reform,  and  denounced  those 
who  tarried  by  the  way.  Indeed,  iu  the  Parliament 
of  1593,  in  which  the  Puritau  elemeut  predominated 
iu  the  Commons,  a  law  was  passed  so  qualifying  the 
act  of  23  Elizabeth,  intended  to  apply  to  Papists 
only,  as  to  impose  the  punishment  of  banishment  on 
all  who  were  guilty  of  writing  or  speaking  against  the 
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bishops,  as  well  as  those  who  published  seditious  mat- 
ter against  the  crown.  It  was  this  law,  sustaiucd  as 
vigorously  by  the  Puritans  as  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, which  swelled  the  tide  destined  to  sweep  Sepa- 
ratism out  of  England.  The  Puritans  could  not 
tolerate  any  opposition  to  the  old  idea  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  and  believed  that  the  national  church,  though 
perhaps  unscripturally  organized,  contained  within 
itself  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  They  believed, 
therefore,  that  Parliament  might  rightfully  enact  laws 
for  ecclesiastical  government  and  for  the  punishment 
of  ecclesiastical  offenders.  Their  approval,  therefore, 
of  this  law  was  entirely  consistent  with  their  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  Separatists,  and  should  always  be 
borne  iu  mind  as  measuring  the  distinction  bctweeu 
two  bodies  of  reformers,  which  have  been  persistently 
aud  ignorantly  mingled  and  confounded. 

The  next  independent  church  established  in  Eng- 
land was  that  of  John  Smith,  organized  at  Gains- 
borough in  1602.  In  early  life  Smith  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Francis  Johnson,  and  was  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  Southwark  Church.  He  removed  to 
Amsterdam  with  his  congregation;  afterwards  became 
a  Baptist,  removing  with  his  followers  to  Ley,  where 
he  embraced  the  views  of  Arminius,  which  he  ably 
defended  in  a  book  answered  by  John  Robinson  in 
1611.  The  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church  at  Scrooby  has  been  stated  incorrectly  by  Na- 
thaniel Morton,  in  "New  England's  Memorial,"  to  have 
been  1602.  The  discovery  of  Bradford's  history  has 
exposed  this  among  other  errors,  and  fixed  the  year 
1606  as  the  true  date.  It  is  known  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  congregation  for  Holland  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  1608.  Bradford  says,  "  So  after  they 
had  continued  together  about  a  year  they  resolved  to 
get  over  into  Holland,  as  they  could,  which  was  in 
the  year  1607-8."  He  further  says  that  Brewster 
died  in  1643,  aud  "  that  he  had  borne  his  part  in 
weal  and  woe  with  this  persecuted  church  above 
thirty-six  years  in  England,  Holland,  and  this  wilder- 
ness." 

The  founder  of  this  church  was  William  Brewster, 
one  who,  in  the  language  of  an  English  antiquarian, 
"  was  the  most  eminent  person  iu  the  Pilgrim  move- 
ment, and  who,  if  that  honor  is  to  be  given  to  any 
single  person,  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  New 
England."  He  was  the  son  of  William  Brewster,  of 
Scrooby,  who  held  the  position  of  postmaster  for  many 
years.  He  was  born  in  1560,  and  having  spent  four 
years  iu  the  University  of  Cambridge,  entered  in  1584 
the  service  of  Sir  William  Davison,  then  starting  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Netherlands  to  prepare  the  way  for 
such  substantial  aid  from  Englaud  as  might  rescue 


that  country  from  the  despotism  of  Catholic  Philip 
of  Spain.  Brewster  attended  him  as  secretary,  aud 
wheu  the  port  of  Flushing,  with  important  fortresses 
iu  Holland  and  Zealand  were  transferred  to  Elizabeth 
as  security  for  men  and  money  loaned,  the  keys  of 
Flushiug  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Brewster,  and 
held  by  him  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  was  appointed  to  its  permanent  command.  On 
the  return  of  Davison  to  England  he  was  made  a 
secretary  of  state  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Brewster  continued  to  act  as  his  secretary.  The  un- 
fortunate death  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  involving  a 
misunderstanding  between  Elizabeth  and  her  secre- 
tary of  state  concerning  the  issue  of  the  death  war- 
rant, terminated  the  official  career  of  Davison  and 
threw  Brewster  out  of  employment.  Queen  Mary 
was  executed  on  the  8th  of  February,  1586/7,  and 
Davison  was  committed  to  the  Tower  six  days  after- 
wards. Brewster  probably  removed  to  Scrooby  about 
the  year  1588,  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  his 
father,  who  was  in  poor  health.  It  is  known  that  his 
father  died  in  the  summer  of  1590,  and  that  he  then 
claimed  iu  his  application  for  the  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  that  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Through  some  misunder- 
standing Sir  John  Stanhope,  who  was  appointed  post- 
master-general June  20,  1500,  and  knew  little  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  made  another  appointment, 
from  which,  however,  he  sooner  or  later  receded  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  Davison,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  apparent  disgrace,  seems  to  have  retained  in- 
fluence at  court.  It  is  known  that  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1594,  William  Brewster  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  office,  and  remained  its  incumbent  until  Sept. 
30:  1607. 

To  Scrooby  then  in  1588  William  Brewster  went, 
a  small  village  on  the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire, 
about  three  miles  from  Austerfield,  in  Yorkshire,  with 
the  river  Idle  flowing  between.  He  occupied  the  old 
manor-house  of  the  bishops,  which  as  far  back  as 
William  the  Conqueror  had  been  a  possession  of  the 
archbishops  of  York.  Here  he  lived,  as  Bradford 
says,  "  doing  much  good  in  promoting  aud  furthering 
religion,  not  only  by  his  practice  and  example,  but  by 
procuring  good  preachers  to  all  places  thereabouts, 
aud  drawing  in  of  others  to  assist  aud  help  forward 
in  such  a  work,  he  himself  most  commonly  deeply  iu 
the  charge,  und  sometimes  above  his  ability."  Here 
he  remained  a  mild  non-conformist  at  first,  and,  as 
Bradford  again  says,  "  doing  the  best  good  he  could, 
and  walking  according  to  the  revealed  light  he  saw 
until  the  Lord  revealed  further  unto  him."  Finally, 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  bishops  determined 
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him  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  church,  aud  or- 
ganize an  independent  congregation.  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  they  met  in  the  manor-house,  at  first  uuder 
the  ministrations  of  Richard  Clyfcon,  and  afterwards 
of  John  Robinson.  Clyfton  had  been  vicar  of  Mam- 
ham,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Babworth,  and  when 
deprived  of  his  living  on  account  of  non-conformity, 
lie  took  charge  of  the  little  congregation  at  Scrooby. 
He  went  with  them  to  Holland  in  1608,  but  remained 
in  Amsterdam  when  they  removed  to  Leyden,  and 
died  in  1016. 

Soon  after  the  pastorate  of  Clyfton  began,  John 
Robinson  became  associated  with  the  Scrooby  Church. 
Born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1576,  Robinsou  entered 
Emanuel  College  in  1592,  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
iu  1GO0,  and  B.D.  in  1607.  He  began  his  minis- 
terial labors  in  Mundham,  where,  on  account  of  his 
Puritan  tendencies,  he  was  at  length  suspended  from 
his  functions.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Norwich, 
where,  after  laboring  for  a  short  time  with  a  small 
congregation  of  Puritans,  he  at  last  renounced  all 
communion  with  the  church.  While  at  Norwich  he 
was  spoken  of  as  "a  man  worthily  reverenced  of  all 
the  city  for  the  grace  of  God  in  him."  Robinson 
himself  said  "  that  light  broke  in  upon  him  by  de- 
grees, that  he  hesitated  to  outrun  those  of  his  Puritan 
brethren  who  could  still  reconcile  themselves  to  re- 
main iu  the  Establishment,"  but  that  continual  per- 
secution drove  him  to  the  extremes  of  separation. 
Baillie,  iu  his  writings,  though  an  opponent  of  Sepa- 
ratism, called  him  "  the  most  learned,  polished,  and 
modest  spirit  that  ever  the  sect  enjoyed." 

William  Bradford  was  another  of  the  Scrooby 
Church.  His  grandfather,  William  Bradford,  was 
living  at  Austerfield  in  1575,  the  father  of  three 
sons, — William,  Thomas,  and  Robert, — of  whom 
William,  the  father  of  Governor  Bradford,  married 
Alice,  the  daughter  of  John  Hanson.  William  Brad- 
ford, afterwards  the  Governor  of  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, was  born  in  1589,  and  was  consequently  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Scrooby  Church.  His  father  died  in  his  infancy, 
and  he  was  reared  and  educated  under  the  direction 
of  his  uncle  Thomas.  Though  spriuging  from  the 
ranks  of  the  yeomanry,  he  became  a  man  of  learning, 
and  while  in  Holland  not  only  became  master  of  the 
language  of  the  country,  but  added  a  knowledge  of 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  aud  even  Hebrew,  which  he 
studied,  as  he  said,  "  that  he  might  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  ancient  oracles  of  God  in  all  their  native 
beauty."  Though  a  youug  man,  he  resisted  the 
opposition  of  his  uncle  and  guardian,  and  joined  the 
outlawed  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  answering  to  all 


remonstrances  that  "  to  keep  a  good  conscience  and 
walk  in  such  a  way  as  God  has  prescribed  iu  His 
word  is  a  thing  which  I  shall  prefer  above  you  all, 
and  above  life  itself."  Such  was  the  man  who  in  his 
youth  displayed  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which, 
when  fully  matured,  were  for  mauy  years  iu  later  life 
the  staff  and  support  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  With 
such  men  as  Brewster,  Robinson,  and  Bradford  as  a 
part  of  its  ingredients,  it  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  colony  was  led  courageously  and  safely 
through  the  perilous  paths  which  it  was  destiued  to 
tread,  and  finally  planted  on  permanent  foundations 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  western  world. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Scrooby  Church,  after- 
wards associated  with  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  it 
may  be  possible  to  number  George  Morton,  William 
Butten,  and  the  Southworths  and  Carpenters.  The 
baptism  of  a  George  Morton  is  recorded  in  the  registry 
of  the  Austerfield  Church,  under  date  of  Feb.  12, 
1598.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  could 
have  been  the  George  Morton  who  was  the  father  of 
the  Secretary  Nathaniel  Morton,  and  who  came  to 
New  England  in  the  "Anu"  in  1623,  for  his  mar- 
riage-record exists  in  Leyden  under  date  of  1612, 
in  which  he  is  described  as  George  Morton,  of  York, 
in  England,  merchant.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  may  have  been  some- 
what advanced  in  childhood,  and  that  he  may  have 
left  his  native  place  to  settle  in  York,  the  place  from 
which  he  afterwards  hailed.  The  baptism  of  William 
Butten,  sou  of  Robert  Butten,  is  also' recorded  in  the 
Austerfield  registry,  under  date  of  Sept.  12,  158'J, 
and  that  of  William,  son  of  William  Wright,  under 
date  of  March  10,  1589.  Butten  was  probably  the 
servant  of  Samuel  Fuller,  who  started  iu  the  "  May- 
flower," and  was  drowned  on  the  passage.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Wright  was  the  William  Wright 
who  came  to  New  England  in  the  "  Fortune"  in 
1621,  and  that  both  Butten  and  Wright  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Scrooby  Church.  The  Carpeuters  and 
Southworths  are  so  intimately  connected  by  marriage 
with  different  members  of  the  Pilgrim  Colony  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  eliminate  them  from  the  band 
of  worshipers  at  Scrooby.  George  Morton,  William 
Wright,  Samuel  Fuller,  and  Edward  Southworth  all 
married  daughters  of  Alexander  Carpenter,  while 
Richard  Cooper,  another  early  settler  of  Plymouth, 
married  the  widow  of  William  Wright;  aud  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  after  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Edward  Southworth.  There  is  a 
tradition,  too,  that  Bradford  in  early  manhood  had 
become  attached  to  Alice  (Carpenter)  Southworth 
before  her  first  marriage,  but  was   opposed   by  her 
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friends.  The  fact  that  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who 
was  drowned  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  he  proposed  to  her 
anew  by  tetter  soon  after  she  became  a  widow,  re- 
inforces the  tradition,  and  so  mingles  the  Bradford 
and  Carpenter  families  as  to  strengthen  the  prob- 
ability of  their  common  local  origin  and  residence. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  the  church  at 
Scrooby  to  remain  long  undisturbed.  A  longer  resi- 
dence in  England  was  neither  compatible  with  safety, 
nor  adapted  to  a  free  enjoyment  of  their  worship,  and 
consequently  a  removal  to  Holland  was  determined 
on.  In  the  winter  of  1607-8  they  made  an  attempt 
to  embark  from  Boston  iu  Lincolnshire,  which  resulted 
in  failure,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  captain  who 
was  to  take  them  on  board  his  vessel,  and  many  of 
their  number  were  arrested  and  temporarily  im- 
prisoned. Why  their  departure  should  have  been  in- 
terfered with,  when  the  penalty  for  separation  was 
banishment,  has  been  a  common  inquiry.  But  King 
James  had  issued  a  proclamation  against  emigration 
to  the  English  colony  of  Virginia  without  a  royal 
license,  and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  either  real  or 
feigned,  that  such  was  the  destination  of  the  Scrooby 
band.  During  the  spring  of  1608  they  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  from  England,  and  after  vexatious 
delays  and  annoyances  reached  Amsterdam  in  safety. 
It  was  intended  at  first  to  make  Amsterdam  their 
home,  but  dissensions  between  John  Smith  and  Fran- 
cis Johnson,  English  Separatists  already  settled  there, 
induced  them  to  remove,  in  the  spring  of  1609,  to 
Leyden,  twenty-two  miles  distant ;  aud  that  place  for 
nearly  twelve  years  they  made  their  residence. 

In  Leyden,  then,  from  1609  to  1620  the  Pilgrims 
lived,  joined  at  various  times  by  William  White, 
Isaac  Allerton,  Samuel  Fuller,  Degory  Priest,  aud 
Edward  Winslow  from  London,  Robert  Cushman 
from  Canterbury,  George  Morton  from  York,  and 
John  Carver  aud  other  exiles  from  various  parts  of 
Euglaud.  Of  these,  Winslow,  a  man,  if  not  of  uni- 
versity education,  at  least  of  liberal  culture,  the  son 
of  Edward  Winslow  of  Droitwich,  in  Worcester, 
joiued  the  Pilgrims  not  many  years  before  their  em- 
barkation for  New  England.  He  married  in  Leydeu, 
iu  1618,  Elizabeth  Barker,  of  Chester,  England,  and 
became,  as  is  well  known  both  as  Governor  and  at  all 
times  a  wise  and  trusted  counselor,  one  of  the  chief 
staff  and  supports  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

Miles  Staudish  also  joined  the  Pilgrims  in  Leyden, 
not  perhaps  on  account  of  any  religious  affinity,  but 
because  his  bold  and  adventurous  nature  was  tempted 
by  the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  about  to  embark. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Staudish  family,  of  Dokesbury  Hall,  of  which  it  is 
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believed    John    Standish,    knighted  by   Richard  the 
Second,  was  founder.      He  had  served  with  the  troops 
sent  by   Elizabeth   to  assist   the    Dutch    against  the 
armies  of  Spain,  and  during  the  armistice,  which  be- 
gan the  year  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Leyden, 
he  had  fallen  in  with  some  of  their  number  and  cast 
in  with  them  his  lot.    The  hand  of  Providence,  which 
seems  to  have  guided  every  step  of  the  Pilgrims  with 
a  clearer  design  than  is  apparent  in   most  events  in 
history,  in  attaching  these  men  to  the  Pilgrim  band, 
brought  to  it  ingredients  which  it  needed,  if  it  needed 
anything,  to  make  it  a  comprehensive,  symmetrical 
organization,  like  an  orchestra  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  wanting  nothing  to  produce  harmouious  results. 
Without  Winslow  they  were  a  body  of  religionists, 
circumscribed  in  their  boundaries,  keeping  themselves 
unspotted  from  a  world  with  which  after  all  they  must 
finally  mingle  and  negotiate.     With   him   the  states- 
man, the  scholar,  the  man  of  affairs,  they  had  an  am- 
bassador in  whose  diplomacy  they  might  trust,  and 
the  fruits  of  whose  wisdom   they  would  be  sure  to 
reap.     Without  Standish  they  would  have  gone  iuto 
undertakings    the    daugers  of   which    had    not   even 
haunted   their  dreams,  like   soldiers   iu   battle  with 
neither  armor  nor  arms.     With  him  the  complement 
of  their  trust  in  God  would  be  contributed   to   their 
enterprise, — a  trust  in  their  own  right  arm,  a  valiant 
spirit,  an  indomitable  physical  courage,  without  which 
trust  in  God  would  have  been  weak  aud  powerless. 

Richard  Clyfton  having  concluded  to  remain  in 
Amsterdam,  John  Robinson  was  chosen  pastor,  and 
at  his  house  on  Clock  Alley,  in  the  rear  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  the  congregation  probably  met  on  the 
Sabbath.  Here  Robinson  lived  from  the  5th  of  May, 
1611,  the  date  of  the  deed  of  the  premises,  until  his 
death,  in  1625.  The  records  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's  show  that  he  was  buried  under  its  pavement, 
and  that  the  sum  of  nine  florins  was  paid  for  the  right 
of  burial.  This  sum  only  secured  a  place  of  deposit 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  either  his  coffin  was  removed  to 
an  unknown  grave,  or  his  ashes  were  scattered  in  the 
burial  of  others.  During  the  residence  of  the  Pil- 
"rims  at  Leyden  Robinson  was  connected  with  the 
University  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  discussion  with 
Episcopius  he  was  selected  as  a  man  of  recognized 
ability  and  learning  to  defend  the  tenets  of  Calvinism. 
In  addition  to  ministrations  in  his  church  he  engaged 
in  the  labors  of  authorship.  He  published  in  1610 
"A  Justification  of  Separation  from  the  Church;"  iu 
1614,  a  book  on  religious  communion;  in  1619, 
"Apologia  Justa  et  Necessaria,"  and  in  1 624,  the  year 
before  his  death,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
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Syuod  of  Dort."  His  posthumous  publications  were 
"  Essays  and  Observations  Divine  and  Moral"  in  1628, 
and  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Lawfulness  of  Learning  of  the 
Ministers  in  the  Church  of  England"  in  1634.  A 
sweet  and  liberal  spirit  pervaded  his  life,  full  of  charity, 
toleration,  and  love,  and  to  his  teachings  was  doubtless 
mainly  due  the  freedom  from  bigotry  which  always 
characterized  the  Pilgrims,  but  for  which,  from  the 
ignorant  who  have  always  confouuded  them  with  the 
Puritans,  they  have  failed  to  receive  credit. 

William  Brewster,  obliged  to  seek  some  occupation 
for  a  livelihood,  at  first  engaged  in  teaching  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  students  in  the  university,  and  after- 
wards opened  a  publishing  house,  assisted  with  capital 
by  Thomas  Brewer,  an  Englishman,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university.  In  1616  he  published  a  com- 
mentary in  Latin  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  by 
Cartwright,  with  a  preface  by  Polyander,  and  in  1618 
a  "  Confutation  of  the  Retuish  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament,"  by  the  same  author.  A  treatise  in 
Latiu  on  the  true  and  geuuine  religion,  and  Ames' 
reply  to  Grevinchovius  on  the  Arminian  controversy 
(also  in  Latin)  followed,  and  other  works,  which  fully 
occupied  his  time  until  his  departure  for  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  appearance  of  these  works  caused  King  James 
to  give  orders  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Euglish  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  to  prevent  their  further  pub- 
lication, and  if  possible  secure  the  arrest  of  the  pub- 
lishers. Brewster  was  sought  for,  but  was  at  that 
time  in  England,  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Virginia  Company,  and  could  not  be  found.  Brewer 
was  arrested,  but,  as  under  the  charter  of  the  univer- 
sity he  was  exempted  from  the  liability  of  being  sent 
to  England,  the  university  only  consented  to  his  going 
ou  the  condition  that  he  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner,  aud  should,  after  his  examination,  be  returned 
without  charge  to  himself.  He  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged, and  it  is  probable  that  the  abandonment  by 
Brewster  of  his  business,  in  anticipation  of  his 
departure,  prevented  further  trouble. 

Nor  was  Brewster  alone  in  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  other  members  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  had, 
doubtless,  either  disposed  of  or  abandoned  their 
worldly  goods  on  leaving  England,  and  were  forced 
to  engage  in  occupations  far  from  indicative  of  their 
social  couditiou  before  they  became  exiles,  as  refugees 
from  the  Old  World,  men  of  culture  aud  high  social 
standing,  in  our  own  couutry  and  time  engage  in  pur- 
suits often  the  most  menial  to  maintain  themselves 
and  families.  It  is  recorded  at  Leyden  that  William 
Bradford  was  a  fustian-maker  or  maker  of  cotton 
cloth  ;  that  Robert  Cushmau  aud  William  White  were 


wool-carders ;  Samuel  Fuller  and  Stephen  Tracy,  say 
or  silk-makers;  that  John  Jenney  was  a  brewer's 
man ;  that  Edward  Winslow  was  a  printer,  and 
Degory  Priest  a  hatter.  It  was  evident  that  they 
were  determined  to  keep  the  promise  made  by  them 
when  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Leyden.  Be- 
fore leaving  Amsterdam  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
burgomaster  of  Leyden,  representing  that  John  Rob- 
insoD,  a  minister  of  the  divine  word,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  reformed  religion,  born  iu 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  number  of  one 
huudred  persons  or  thereabouts,  men  and  women, 
were  desirous  of  going  to  live  in  that  city,  and  to 
have  the  freedom  thereof  iu  carrying  on  their  trades 
"  without  beiug  a  burden  in  the  least  to  any  one." 
This  request,  the  records  of  Leyden  say,  was  granted. 
How  well  their  promise  was  kept  is  shown  by  the  re- 
gret expressed  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  at  their 
determination,  after  eleven  years'  residence,  to  leave  a 
city  to  whose  inhabitants  they  had  furnished  an  ex- 
ample of  industry,  frugality,  and  virtuous  liviug. 

There  is  no  exact  record  of  the  number  of  the 
Pilgrim  congregation  under  Robinson.  Bradford's 
"  Dialogue"  states  that  before  1620  accessions  to  the 
church  had  increased  its  number  to  about  three  hun- 
dred. Bradford  further  says  that  the  church  of 
Johnson,  before  their  division,  contained  about 
"  three  hundred  commuuicants,"  "  aud  for  the  church 
in  Leyden  there  were  sometimes  not  much  fewer  in 
number  nor  at  all  inferior  in  able  men."  Edward 
Winslow  says,  also,  "  These  things  being  agreed,  the 
major  part  stayed,  and  the  pastor  with  them  for  the 
present,  but  all  intended  (except  a  few  who  had 
rather  we  would  have  stayed)  to  follow  after.  The 
minor  part,  with  Mr.  Brewster,  their  elder,  resolved 
to  enter  upon  the  great  work  (but  take  notice  the 
difference  of  number  was  not  great)."  We  know 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  set  sail  in  the  "  May- 
flower" and  "Speedwell,"  aud  they  being  "  the  miuor 
part,"  it  is  probable  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
remained.  It  is  known,  also,  that  one  hundred  aud 
two  finally  sailed  in  the  "  Mayflower"  iu  1620,  thirty- 
six  in  the  "  Fortune"  in  1621,  sixty  in  the  "  Little 
James"  and  "Ann"  iu  1623,  thirty-five  (with  their 
families)  in  the  "Mayflower"  in  1629,  aud  sixty  in 
the  "  Handmaid"  in  1630,  making  iu  all  three  huu- 
dred or  more  as  the  probable  number  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church  after  twelve  years'  residence  in  Holland. 
Notwithstanding  the  occupations  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  Leyden,  the  probable  fact  that  Robinson, 
Brewster,  Bradford,  Winslow,  White,  Fuller,  Allertou, 
and  Cushman  were  educated  men  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  the  Pilgrim  community  represented  all 
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the  different  classes  of  English  life,  outside  of  the 
circle  of  nobility  and  of  the  hangers-ou  and  depend- 
ents of  court  and  fashionable  life.  Differences  of 
social  and  intellectual  condition  there  undoubtedly 
were  among  them,  and  between  those  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  these  differences  were  extreme,  but  their 
common  religious  faith  was  a  bond  of  union  which  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  outward  and  worldly  condi- 
tion to  break.  Thus  constituted  the  Pilgrim  congre- 
gation was  like  an  island  in  the  sea,  and  became  neces- 
sarily a  democratic  community,  surrounded  as  it  was 
by  a  population  of  strange  habits,  a  strange  language, 
and  strange  methods  of  thought,  which  served  to  make 
it  more  compact  and  harmonious.  Thus  was  the  seed 
of  a  true  democratic  spirit  planted,  which  finally  ger- 
minated and  found  its  full  flower  and  perfect  fruit  iu 
the  soil  of  New  England. 

And  more  than  this,  the  life  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
Holland,  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence, 
was  a  period  of  probation,  which  they  were  destined 
to  serve  before  the  great  work  of  their  lives  begau. 
They  left  England  simply  religious  devotees;  they 
finally  left  Holland  trained,  disciplined,  practical  men. 
They  crossed  the  German  Ocean,  in  160S,  full  of 
religious  zeal  and  trust  in  God ;  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  in  1C20,  equally  full  of  self-reliance  and 
trust  in  themselves.  They  left  their  English  homes 
bound  together,  it  is  true,  by  the  bond  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  love,  but  still  recognizing  the  distinc- 
tions of  social  and  civil  rank.  Their  life  in  Holland, 
under  the  pressure  of  common  necessities,  of  common 
burdens,  and  at  last  of  a  common  destiny,  moulded 
them  into  a  community  in  which  labor  became  the 
foundation  on  which  was  reared  that  equality  of 
rights  and  powers  which  became  the  recognized  law. 
Without  this  period  of  probatioti  their  efforts  at 
colonization  would  have  been  a  failure, — or,  if  not  a 
failure,  would  have  planted  the  seed  of  an  autocratic 
government  on  these  shores,  from  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  majestic  tree  could  have  sprung 
under  which  are  now  gathered  in  our  land  fifty 
millions  of  liberty-loving  and  liberty-enjoying  men. 

But  the  Pilgrims  were  not  destined  to  remain  in 
Holland.  The  period  of  their  probation  had  ended  ; 
they  were  now  ready  for  the  work  which  God  had 
given  them  to  do.  The  precise  motives  which  influ- 
enced them  in  considering  the  question  of  a  removal, 
it  is  difficult  to  state.  Their  residence  iu  Holland 
began  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelve  years'  truce  be- 
tween that  country  and  Spain,  and  the  period  of  the 
truce  was  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  They  may  not 
have  unreasonably  feared  that  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
might  result  in  the  triumph  of  Philip,  and  iu  a  per- 


secution more  serious  than  any  they  had  before  en- 
countered. They  were  among  a  strange  people,  and 
as  the  greater  in  time  ahsorbs  the  less,  they  might 
have  feared  that  sooner  or  later  their  identity  would 
be  lost.  The  education  of  their  children  too,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  was  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern, and  they  looked  with  anxiety  on  the  influences 
and  examples  which  surrouuded  them.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  visions  of  the  future  occasion- 
ally rose  before  their  eyes,  and  that  they  [.bought  in 
a  new  world,  away  from  all  the  controlling  influences 
of  the  old,  they  might  plant  the  foundations  of  a  free 
and  independent  State.  Having  determined  to  leave 
Leyden,  their  place  of  destination  became  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration.  Virginia,  named  after  the 
virgin  queen,  was  decided  on,  and  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber, 1617,  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken.  In  that 
month  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushuiau  were  sent 
to  Eugland  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  charter  from  the 
king,  and  a  patent  of  lauds  from  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. The  charter  was  refused,  and  so  far  as  their 
application  to  the  king  for  freedom  of  worship  iu  an 
English  colony  was  concerned,  Bradford  says,  "Thus 
far  they  prevailed  iu  sounding  His  Majesty's  mind 
that  he  would  connive  at  them  aud  not  molest  them 
provided  they  carried  themselves  peaceably,  but  to 
allow  or  tolerate  them  by  his  public  authority  under 
his  seal  they  found  it  would  not  be  granted." 

The  Virginia  Company,  sometimes  called  the  South- 
ern Virginia  Compauy,  with  which  the  Pilgrim  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on,  was  oue  of  two  companies 
established  in  1606.  In  that  year  King  James  by 
letters  patent  divided  between  these  two  companies 
a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles  wide  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  North  America,  extending  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-filth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, a  territory  which  then  went  under  the  name  of 
Virginia.  This  territory  extended  from  Cape  Fear 
to  the  British  provinces.  The  patent  to  the  first  or 
Southern  Virginia  Company  was  granted  to  certaiu 
knights,  gentlemen,  merchauts  aud  adventurers  of 
London,  covering  lands  betweeu  the  thirty-fourth  and 
forty-first  degrees,  or  between  Cape  Fear  aud  a  line 
running  through  Port  Chester  on  Long  Island  Sound 
aud  the  easterly  corner  of  New  Jersey  on  the  Hud- 
son. The  patent  to  the  second  or  Northern  Virginia 
Company  was  granted  to  persons  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  Bristol,  Exeter,  aud  Plymouth,  covering  lauds 
between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  degrees,  or 
between  the  southeastern  corner  of  Maryland  and  the 
provinces.  That  portiou  of  the  whole  strip  lyiug 
between  the  thirty-eighth  aud  forty-first  degrees, 
which  was  included  in  both   patents,  was  grauted  to 
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that  company  which  should  first  occupy  it,  and  it  was 
provided  that  neither  company  should  occupy  any 
laud  within  a  hundred  miles  of  a  settlement  pre- 
viously made  by  the  other.  It  was  the  Southern 
Virgiuia  Compauy  with  whom  the  negotiations  of  the 
Pilgrims  were  carried  on.  In  November,  1G17,  Car- 
ver and  Cushman  returned  to  Holland,  bearing  a  letter 
from  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  to  Robinson  and  Brewster, 
dated  London,  November  12th  : 

"After  tuy  hearty  salutations, — The  agents  of  your  congre- 
gation, Robert  Cualnuan  aud  John  Carver,  havo  been  in  com- 
munication with  divers  select  gentlemen  of  His  Majesty's 
council  for  Virginia;  and  by  the  uniting  of  seven  articles  sub- 
scribed with  your  names  have  given  them  good  degree  of  satis- 
faction, which  hath  carried  them  on  with  a  resolution  to  set 
forward  your  desire  in  the  best  sort  that  may  be  for  your  own 
and  the  public  good;  divers  particulars  whereof  we  leavo  to 
their  faithful  report,  having  carried  themselves  here  with  that 
good  discretion  as  is  both  to  their  own  and  their  credit  from 
whom  they  came.  Aod  whereas  being  to  treat  for  a  multitude 
of  people,  thoy  have  requested  further  time  to  confer  with  them 
that  are  to  be  interested  in  this  action  about  tho  several  par- 
ticulars which  in  the  persecution  thoreof  will  fall  out  consider- 
able, it  hath  been  very  willingly  assented  unto;  and  so  they 
do  now  return  to  you.  If,  therefore,  it  may  please  God  so  to 
direct  your  desires  as  that  on  your  parts  there  fall  out  no  just 
impediments,  I  trust  by  the  same  direction  it  shall  likewiso 
appear  that  on  our  parts  all  forwardness  to  set  you  forward 
shall  be  found  in  the  best  sort,  which  with  reason  luny  be  ex- 
pected. And  so  I  betake  you  with  tho  design  (which  I  hope 
verily  is  the  work  of  God)  to  the  gracious  protection  and  bless- 
ing of  the  highest. 

"Your  very  loving  friend, 

"  Edwin  Sandys." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  a  son  of  Archbishop 
Sandys  and  a  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Sandys,  the  lessee 
of  Scrooby  manor,  under  whom  William  Brewster 
occupied  it  as  tenant.  The  seven  articles  to  which 
Sandys  alludes,  found  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  Vir- 
ginia volumes  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  West- 
minster, were  sent  to  England  by  the  Leydeu  Church, 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  their  application 
for  a  charter  and  patent,  and  were  as  follows : 

"1.  To  the  oonfession  of  faith  published  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  ovcry  article  thoreof  we  do  with  tho 
reformed  churches  where  wo  live  und  ulso  elsewhere  assent 
wholly. 

"  2.  As  we  do  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  faith  there  taught 
so  do  we  tho  fruits  and  effects  of  the  same  doctrine  to  the  beget- 
tiug  of  said  faith  in  thousauds  in  the  land  (conformists  and  re- 
formists) as  they  are  called,  with  whom  also  as  with  our  breth- 
n-ii  wo  do  desire  to  keep  spiritual  communion  in  peace  and  will 
practico  in  our  parts  all  lawfull  things. 

"  o.  The  King's  Majesty  we  acknowledge  for  Supreme  Gov- 
ernor in  his  Dominion  in  nil  causes  and  over  all  persons,  and 
that  nnue  may  decline,  or  appeal  from,  his  authority  or  judg- 
ment in  any  causo  whatsoever,  but  that  in  all  things  obedience 
is  duo  unto  him  cither  active  if  the  thing  commanded  bu  not 
ugainst  God's  word,  or  passive  if  it  be,  except  pardon  can  be 
obtained. 

"4.  Wejudgo  it  lawfull  fur  His  Majesty  to  appoint  bishops, 


and  overseers  or  officers  in  authority  under  him  in  the  several 
provinces,  dioceses,  congregations  or  parishes  to  oversee  the 
churches  and  govern  them  civilly  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  unto  whom  they  are  in  all  things  to  give  an  account  and 
by  them  to  be  ordered  according  to  Godliness. 

"5.  The  authority  of  the  present  bishops  in  the  land  we  do 
acknowledge  so  far  forth  as  the  same  is  indeed  derived  from  His 
Majesty  unto  them  and  as  they  proceed  in  his  name,  whom  we 
will  also  therein  honor  in  all  things  and  him  in  them. 

"  6.  We  believe  that  noS'tnod,  classis,  convocation  or  assembly 
of  ecclesiastical  ollicers  hath  any  power  or  authority  at  all  but 
as  the  same  by  the  magistrate  given  unto  them. 

"  7.  Lastly  we  desire  to  givo  unto  all  Superiors  due  honor  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  with  all  that  fear  God  to  have 
peaco  with  all  men  what  in  us  lieth  and  whereiu  wc  err  to  be 
instructed  by  any. 

"  Subscribed  by 

"JonN  Robinson 

and 
"William  Brewster." 

Precisely  in  what  attitude  the  declaration  of  these 
articles  placed  Robinson  and  the  Pilgrims  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  state.  It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  declaration  of  the  rigid  Separatists 
represented  by  Robert  Brown  and  John  Smith,  "  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  no  true  Church  and  that 
it  was  sinful  and  wrong  to  attend  its  worshipping  as- 
semblies or  hear  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God 
therein."  Robinson  again  declared,  "  For  myself  I 
believe  with  my  heart  before  God  and  profess  with 
my  tongue  and  have  before  the  world  that  I  have  one 
and  the  same  faith,  hope,  spirit,  baptism  and  Lord 
which  I  had  in  the  Church  of  Englaud  and  none 
other ;  that  I  esteem  so  many  in  the  church  of  what 
state  or  order  soever  as  are  truly  partakers  of  that 
faith  (as  I  account  many  thousands  to  be)  for  my 
Christian  brethren  and  myself  a  fellow  member  with 
them  of  that  one  mystical  body  of  Christ  scattered 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  world,  that  I  have  always 
in  spirit  and  affection  all  Christian  fellowship  aud  com- 
munion with  them  and  am  most  ready  in  all  outward 
actions  aud  exercises  of  religion  lawful  and  lawfully 
to  be  done  to  express  the  same ;  and  withall  that  I 
am  persuaded  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God  there 
preached  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  grounds  for- 
merly mentioned  both  lawful  and  upon  occasious  ne- 
cessary for  me  and  all  true  Christians,  withdrawing 
from  the  hierarchical  order  of  church  government 
and  ministry  and  tho  appurtenances  thereof  aud 
uniting  in  the  order  and  ordinances  instituted  by 
Christ  the  only  King  and  Lord  of  his  church  aud  by 
all  his  disciples  to  bo  observed."  And  Winslow  says, 
"  If  any  joining  to  us  formerly  either  when  we  lived 
at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  or  since  we  cume  to  New  Eng- 
land have  with  the  manifestation  of  their  faith  aud 
holiuess  held  forth  therewith  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England,  I  have  divers  times  both  in  the 
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one  place  and  the  other  heard  either  Mr.  Robinson, 
our  Pastor,  or  Mr.  Brewster,  our  elder,  atop  them  forth- 
with, showing  them  that  we  required  uo  such  things 
at  their  hands,  leaviug  the  Church  of  England  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Lord  before  whom  they  should 
stand  or  fall."  It  was  the  moderate  temper  and  spirit 
manifested  in  these  various  declarations  which  excited 
the  bitter  spirit  of  the  rigid  Separatist,  Smith,  in 
Amsterdam,  and  caused  him  to  say  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church,  "  Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  all  the  Separation 
that  we  account  them  in  respect  to  their  constitution 
to  be  as  very  a  harlot  as  either  her  mother  the  Church 
of  England  or  her  grandmother  Rome."  And  yet  the 
Pilgrims  were  Separatists,  differing  only  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  loving  spirits  from  their  more  bitter 
companions  in  the  movement  of  reform,  and  finally 
so  chastened  by  exile,  so  weaned  by  time  from  the 
church,  and  so  thoroughly  freed  from  its  exactions 
and  restraints  as  to  have  lost  their  hostility  to  an 
establishment  at  whose  hands  they  once  suffered  per- 
secution. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  15,  1617,  Robinson  and  Brew- 
ster sent  the  following  answer  to  the  letter  of  Sandys : 

"  Right  Worshipful, — 

"  Our  humble  duties  remembered  in  our  own,  our  messenger's, 
and  our  church's  nutne,  with  all  thankful  acknowledgment  of 
your  singular  love  expressing  itself  as  otherwise,  so  more  es- 
pecially in  your  great  care  and  earnest  endeavor  of  our  good 
in  this  woighty  business  about  Virginia,  which  the  less  able  we 
are  to  requite  we  shall  think  ourselves  the  more  bound  to  ouin- 
mend  in  our  prayers  unto  Qod  for  recompense;  whom  as  for  the 
present  you  rightly  behold  in  our  endeavors,  so  shall  wo  not  be 
wanting  on  our  parts  (the  same  God  assisting  us)  to  return  all 
answerable  fruit  and  respect  unto  the  labor  of  your  lovo  be- 
stowed upon  us. 

"  We  have  with  the  best  speed  and  consideration  withal  that 
we  cuuld  set  duwn  our  requests  in  writiug  subscribed  as  you 
willed  with  the  hands  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  congregation, 
and  have  sent  the  same  unto  the  Council  by  our  agent,  a  deacon 
of  our  Church,  John  Carver,  unto  whom  we  have  also  requested 
a  gentleman  of  our  company  to  adjoin  himself,  to  the  care  and 
discretion  of  which  two  we  do  refor  tho  prosecuting  of  the  busi- 
ness. Now  we  persuade  ourselves,  right  worshipful,  that  we 
need  nut  to  provoke  your  godly  and  loving  mind  to  any  further 
or  more  tender  care  of  us,  since  you  have  pleased  so  far  to  in- 
terest us  in  yourself  that  under  God,  above  all  persons  and 
things  in  the  world,  we  rely  upon  you,  expecting  the  care  of 
your  love,  the  counsel  of  your  wisdom,  and  the  help  and  coun- 
tenance of  your  authority. 

"  Notwithstanding,  for  your  eneouragement  in  tho  work  so 
far  as  probabilities  may  lead,  we  will  not  forbear  to  mention 
these  instances  of  inducement: 

"  1st.  We  verily  bcliove  and  trust  the  Lord  is  with  us  unto 
whom  and  whoso  service  we  have  given  ourselves  in  many 
trials,  and  that  he  will  graciously  prosper  our  endeavors  ac- 
cording to  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts  therein. 

"  2d.  We  aro  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our 
mother  country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  and 
hard  land,  which  yet  in  great  part  we  have  by  putience  over- 
come. 


"3d.  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them,  industrious  and 
frugal ;  we  think  we  may  safely  say  as  any  company  uf  people 
in  the  world. 

"  4th.  We  are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  more  strict  and 
sacred  bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  tho  violation  where- 
of we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  do  hold 
ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good,  and  of 
the  whole  by  every  one,  and  so  mutually. 

"  oth  and  lastly.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom 
small  things  can  discourage  or  small  discontentments  cause  to 
wish  themselves  at  home  again.  AVe  know  our  entertainment 
in  England  and  Holland. 

"  We  shall  much  prejudice  both  our  arts  and  means  by  re- 
moval. If  we  should  be  driven  to  return,  we  should  not  hope 
to  recover  our  present  helps  and  comforts,  neither,  indeed,  look 
even  to  attain  the  like  in  any  other  place  during  our  lives, 
which  are  now  drawing  towards  their  periods. 

"  Theso  motives  we  have  been  bold  to  tender  unto  you,  which 
you  in  your  wisdom  may  also  impart  to  any  other  our  worship- 
ful friends  of  the  Council  with  you,  of  all  whose  Godly  dispo- 
sition and  loving  towards  our  despised  persons  we  are  most 
glad,  and  shall  not  fail  by  all  good  means  to  continue  and  in- 
crease the  same. 

"  We  shall  not  be  further  troublesome,  but  do  with  the  re- 
newed remembrance  of  our  humblo  duties  to  your  worship  (so 
far  as  in  modesty  we  may  be  bold),  to  any  other  of  our  well- 
willers  of  tho  Council  with  you  we  take  our  leaves,  committing 
your  persons  and  counsels  to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty. 

"Your  much  bounden  in  all  duty, 

"  John  Robinson, 
"William  Brewster." 

This  letter  was  undoubtedly  carried  to  England  by 
John  Carver,  who  thus  embarked  on  a  second  mission 
the  month  after  his  return,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Cushman  was  again  his  companion.  It  was  reported 
by  them  that  certain  members  of  the  Council  desired 
further  explanations,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  follow- 
ing January,  Robinson  and  Brewster  addrc.-sed  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  containing  the  two  following 
statements  : 

"  1st.  Touching  the  ecclesiastical  ministry — namely,  of  pas- 
tors for  teaching,  elders  for  ruling,  and  deacons  for  distributing 
the  church's  contribution,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  do  wholly 
aud  in  all  points  agree  with  the  French  Reformed  Churches, 
according  to  their  publie  confession  uf  faith. 

"  The  oath  of  supremacy  we  shall  willingly  take  if  it  be  re- 
quired of  us,  and  that  convenient  satisfaction  be  not  given  by 
our  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

"2d.  Touching  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  as  above,  wo  agree 
with  the  French  Reformed  Churches  according  to  their  public 
confession  of  Faith,  though  somo  small  differences  be  to  bo  found 
in  our  practices  not  at  all  in  the  substance  of  the  things,  but 
only  in  some  accidental  circumstances. 

"  As,  first,  their  ministers  do  pray  with  their  heads  covered, 
ours  uncovered. 

"  We  choose  none  for  governing  elders  but  such  as  arc  able  to 
teach,  which  ability  they  do  not  require. 

"  Their  elders  and  deacons  are  annual,  or  at  most  for  two  or 
three  years,  ours  are  perpetual. 

"  Our  elders  do  administer  their  office  in  admonitions,  and 
excommunications  for  public  seanduls  publicly  and  before  the 
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congregation ;    thuira    more    privately,   and    in    their   consis- 
tories. 

"  We  do  administer  bnptUui  only  to  auch  infants  as  whereof 
the  one  parent  at  the  lean  is  of  soure  church  which  some  of 
their  churches  do  not  observe,  though  in  it  our  practice  accords 
with  their  public  confession  and  the  judgment  of  the  most 
learned  amongst  them.  Other  differences  worthy  mentioning 
we  know  none  in  these  points. 

'•  Thcu  ahout  the  oath  as  in  the  former. 

"  Jons  Robinson, 

"  William  Buewsteu." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter  iu  England,  Carver 
and  Cushman  found  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  negotiations  to  lie  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Virginia  Cotupauy.  Cushman,  who 
was  sent  to  England  a  third  time  with  Brewster, 
wrote  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1619,  "that  the  main 
hindrance  in  our  Virginia  business  is  the  dissensions 
and  factions,  as  they  term  it,  amongst  the  counsel 
and  company  of  Virginia,  which  are  such  as  that  ever 
since  we  came  up  no  business  could  by  them  be  dis- 
patched." 

On  the  last  embassy,  Cushman  and  Brewster  were 
commissioned,  iu  the  language  of  Bradford,  "  to  end 
with  the  Virginia  Compauy  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  to  procure  a  patent  with  as  good  and  ample  con- 
ditions as  they  might  by  any  good  means  obtain,  as 
also  to  treat  and  conclude  with  such  merchants  and 
other  friends  as  had  manifested  their  forwardness  to 
provoke  to  and  adventure  in  this  voyage.  For  which 
end  they  had  instructions  given  them  upon  what  con- 
ditions they  should  proceed  with  them,  or  else  to  con- 
clude nothing  without  further  advice."  The  affairs 
of  the  Virginia  Compauy  appear  to  have  been  soon 
settled,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1G19,  a  patent  was 
issued.  Bradford  says,  "  By  the  advice  of  friends 
this  patent  was  not  taken  iu  the  name  of  any  of  their 
own,  but  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob  (a  religious 
gentleman  then  belonging  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln) 
who  intended  to  go  with  them.  But  God  so  disposed 
as  he  never  went,  nor  they  ever  made  use  of  this 
patent  which  had  cost  them  so  much  labor  and  charge 
as  by  the  sequel  will  appear.  The  patent  being  sent 
over  for  them  to  view  and  consider,  as  also  the  pas- 
sages about  the  propositions  between  them  and  such 
merchants  and  friends  as  should  either  go  on  adven- 
ture with  them,  and  especially  with  those  on  whom 
they  did  chiefly  depend  for  shipping  and  means, 
whose  proffers  had  been  large,  they  were  requested 
to  fit  and  prepare  themselves  with  all  speed.  A  right 
emblem  it  may  be  of  the  uncertain  things  of  this 
world ;  then  when  men  have  toiled  themselves  for 
them  they  vanish  into  smoke."  As  this  patent  was 
never  used,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  returned  to  the 
Virginia  Company.      Its  terms   and  conditions  and 


the  extent  of  its  grauts  are  unknown.  Ou  its  accept- 
ance by  the  Pilgrims  at  Leydeu  immediate  further 
steps  were  taken  towards  their  departure.  The  ques- 
tion was  taken  who  should  go  and  who  should  re- 
main. The  minor  part  only  offered  to  go,  and  they 
desired  Brewster,  their  ruling  elder,  "  to  go  with  them 
officially  and  act  as  their  spiritual  guide,  he  having 
himself  resolved  with  them  to  enter  upon  the  great 
work."  It  was  agreed  that  the  '•  minor  part  should 
be  an  absolute  church  as  well  as  the  part  which  re- 
mained, and  that  if  any  of  those  remaining  should 
come  to  them,  or  if  any  of  themselves  should  return, 
they  should  still  be  reputed  as  members  still  with 
either." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1G19,  another  patent  was 
issued  by  the  Virginia  Company  iu  the  name  of  John 
Pierce  and  his  associates,  which  probably  included  a 
grant  of  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Jersey. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  patent  are  also  un- 
known, but  as  the  Pilgrims  finally  settled  outside  of 
its  limits  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Company,  it  was  probably  surrendered.  The 
records  of  the  Southern  Virginia  Company  state, 
under  date  of  July  16,  1621,  that  :' it  was  moved, 
seeing  that  Mr.  John  Pierce  had  taken  a  patent  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  therefore  seated  his  com- 
pany within  the  limits  of  the  northern  plantations  as 
by  some  was  supposed,  whereby  he  seemed  to  relin- 
quish the  benefit  of  the  patent  he  took  of  this  com- 
pauy, that  therefore  the  said  patent  might  be  called 
in  unless  it  might  appear  he  would  plant  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  colony."  About  the  time  of 
the  issue  of  this  patent  negotiations  were  pending 
between  Amsterdam  merchants  and  Robinson,  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  the  Pilgrims  to  New  Amster- 
dam, now  New  York.  This  fact  is  important  as  tend- 
ing to  disprove  the  charge  that  the  captain  of  the 
"  Mayflower"  was  bribed  by  the  Dutch  to  keep  his 
ship  and  its  company  away  from  their  projected  set- 
tlement. While,  however,  these  negotiations  were 
pending,  Bradford  says  that  "  a.s  Thomas  Weston,  a 
merchant  of  London,  came  to  Leyden,  having  much 
conference  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  others  of  the  chief 
of  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  go  ou  and  not  to 
meddle  with  the  Dutch  or  too  much  depeud  on  the 
Virginia  Company;  for  if  that  failed,  if  they  came  to 
resolution,  he  and  such  merchants  as  were  his  friends 
would  set  them  forth  ;  and  they  should  make  ready, 
and  neither  fear  want  of  shipping  uor  money  ;  for 
what  they  wanted  should  be  provided,  and  not  so 
much  for  himself  as  for  the  satisfying  of  such  friends 
as  he  should  procure  to  adveuture  iu  this  business, 
they  were  to   draw  such    articles  of  agreement   and 
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make  such  propositions  as  might  the  butter  induce  his 
friends  to  veature."  Robinson  says,  iu  a  letter  to 
Carver,  dated  the  10th  of  June  following,  "You 
know  right  well  we  depended  on  Mr.  Weston  alone, 
and  upon  such  means  as  he  would  procure  for  this 
common  business;  and  when  we  had  in  hand  another 
course  with  the  Dutchmen,  broke  it  off  at  his  motion, 
and  upon  the  conditions  by  him  shortly  after  pro- 
pounded." These  extracts  are  important  as  showing 
that  the  negotiations  with  the  Amsterdam  merchants 
were  terminated  by  the  Pilgrims  and  not  by  the 
Dutch. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Weston, 
articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  and  approved 
by  him  and  the  Pilgrims.  Carver  and  Cushman  were 
at  once  sent  again  to  England  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  voyage,  being  charged  "  not  to  exceed 
their  commission,  and  to  proceed  according  to  their 
former  articles."  The  articles  finally  concluded  with 
the  adventurers  were  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  adventurers  and  planters  do  agree  that  every  person 
that  gocth,  being  aged  sixteen  years  and  upward,  bo  rated  at 
ten  pounds,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  accounted  a  single  share. 

"2.  That  be  tliat  goeth  in  person,  and  furnisbeth  himself  out 
with  ten  pounds  either  in  money  or  other  provisions,  be  ac- 
counted as  having  twenty  pounds  in  stock,  and  in  the  division 
shall  receive  a  double  share. 

"  3.  The  persons  transported  and  the  adventurers  shall  con- 
tinue their  joint-stock  and  partnership  together  the  space  of 
seven  years  (except  soino  unexpected  impediments  do  cause  the 
whole  company  to  agree  otherwise),  during  which  time  all  prof- 
its and  benefits  that  are  got  by  trade,  trathc,  tracking,  working, 
fishing,  or  any  other  means,  of  any  other  person  or  persons, 
shall  remain  still  in  the  common  stock  until  the  division. 

"4.  That  at  their  coining  there  they  choose  out  such  a  num- 
ber of  lit  persons  as  may  furnish  them  ships  and  boats  for  fishing 
upon  the  sea  ;  employing  tho  rest  in  their  several  faculties  upon 
the  land,  as  building  houses,  tilling  and  planting  the  ground, 
and  making  such  commodities  as  shall  bo  must  useful  for  the 
colouy. 

"  6.  That  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  the  capital  and  profits, 
viz.,  the  houses,  lands,  goods,  aud  chattels,  be  equally  divided 
among  tho  adventurers  and  planters;  which  done,  every  man 
shall  bo  free  from  either  of  them  of  auy  debt  or  detriment  con- 
cerning the  adventure. 

"  0.  Whosoever  eometb  to  the  colony  hereafter,  or  putteth  any 
into  the  stock,  shall  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  be  allowed 
proportionally  to  the  time  of  his  so  doing. 

44  7.  lie  that  shall  carry  his  wife  and  children,  or  servants, 
shall  he  allowed  for  every  person  now  aged  sixteen  year?  and  up- 
ward, a  si  ogle  share  in  the  division  ;  or,  if  be  provide  these  neces- 
saries, a  double  sharo;  or,  if  they  be  between  ten  years  old  and 
sixteen,  then  two  of  them  to  be  reckoned  for  a  person  both  in 
transportation  and  division. 

''S.  That  such  children  as  now  go  and  are  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  bavo  no  other  3hare  in  the  division,  but  fifty  acres  of 
unmanured  land. 

"9.  That  such  persons  as  die  before  the  seven  years  be  expired, 
their  executors  to  have  their  part  or  share  at  tho  division  pro- 
portionally to  the  time  of  their  life  in  the  colony. 

"  10.  That  all  such  persons  as  are  of  this  colony  are  to  have 


their  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  all  provisious,  out  of  the  common 
stock  and  goods  of  the  said  colony." 

The  original  articles  drawn  up  in  Leyden  and  there 
approved,  provided  "  that  the  houses  and  lands  im- 
proved, especially  gardens  and  home-plots,  should 
remain  undivided  wholly  to  the  planters  at  the  seven 
years'  end,  and  that  they  should  have  had  two  days  in 
a  week  for  their  own  private  employment  for  the  more 
comfort  of  themselves  and  their  families." 

The  changes  in  the  articles  were  agreed  to  by 
Cushman  iu  England  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
merchants,  and  though  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
Pilgrims  at  Leyden,  came  to  their  knowledge  too  late 
to  be  rejected,  or  to  cause  any  change  iu  their  plans. 
It  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  between  them 
and  Cushman  which  ensued,  that  some  irritation  of 
feeling  was  excited  by  his  action,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  disagreement  between  them  was  the 
cause  of  his  determination  at  the  last  moment,  after 
the  disaster  which  happened  to  the  "  Speedwell,"  to 
abandon  the  voyage.  By  the  1st  of  June,  1U20, 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  final  departure. 
Those  who  had  determined  on  the  voyage  had  sold 
their  estates,  putting  their  mouey  into  the  common 
stock,  and  on  the  21st  of  July  they  "  left  the  goodly 
and  pleasant  city  which  had  been  their  restiug-place 
near  twelve  years ;  but  they  knew  they  were  pilgrims, 
aud  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lift  up  their 
eyes  to  the  heaveus,  their  dearest  country,  aud  quieted 
their  spirits."  On  or  about  the  22d  of  July  they  set 
sail  from  Delfthaveu  iu  the  "  Speedwell,"  of  sixty 
tons,  which  their  agents  had  sent  over  from  England 
to  convey  them  to  Southampton,  there  to  meet  her 
consort,  the  "  Mayflower."  On  the  5th  of  August 
both  the  "  Mayflower"  aud  the  "  Speedwell,"  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  passengers,  some  of  whom  were 
for  the  first  time  joining  the  company,  sailed  from 
Southampton.  On  the  13th  they  put  into  Dart- 
mouth, with  the  "  Speedwell"  leaking  ;  on  the  21st, 
after  necessary  repairs,  sailed  again.  The  "  Speed- 
well" being  still  found  unseaworthy,  both  ships  came 
to  an  anchor  at  Plymouth,  where  she  was  abandoned, 
and  eighteen  passengers,  including  Robert  Cushmau, 
gave  up  the  voyage.  On  the  6th  of  September  the 
"Mayflower"  took  her  final  departure  from  Plymouth, 
with  one  hundred  and  two  passengers.  Of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  voyage  little  is  known.  So  many  pas- 
sengers crowded  in  a  vessel  of  one  huudred  and  eighty 
tons  of  course  suffered  serious  discomfort,  but  only  a 
single  death,  that  of  William  Button,  occurred  during 
the  passage.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  beams 
became  sprung,  which  was  restored  to  its  place  by  an 
iron  screw  brought  by  one  of  the   passengers  from 
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Holland  ;  that  duriug  a  severe  storm  John  Howlaud 
was  washed  from  the  deck,  and  by  seizing  the  topsail 
halliards  was  rescued  from  drowning;  aud  that  a  son 
of  Stephen  Hopkins  was  born,  called  Oceanus,  because 
born  at  sea.  Ou  the  11th  of  November,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  sixty-six  days,  the  "  Mayflower"  dropped  an- 
chor in  what  is  now  Provincetown  harbor.  On  the 
9th  the  land  of  Cape  Cod  had  been  sighted,  and,  as 
Bradford  says,  "  after  some  deliberation  had  amongst 
themselves  and  with  the  master  of  the  ship,  they 
tacked  about,  and  resolved  to  stand  for  the  southward, 
the  wind  and  weather  being  fair,  to  find  some  place 
about  Hudson's  River  for  their  habitation.  But  after 
they  had  sailed  the  course  about  half  the  day  they  fell 
amuugst  dangerous  shoals  and  roaring  breakers,  and 
they  were  so  far  entangled  therewith  as  they  conceived 
themselves  in  great  danger ;  and  the  wind  shrinking 
upon  them  withal,  they  resolved  to  bear  up  again  for 
the  Cape,  and  thought  themselves  happy  to  get  out  of 
the  dangers  before  night  overtook  them,  as  by  God's 
providence  they  did." 

The  above  statement  made  by  Bradford  in  his  his- 
tory renders  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  had 
been  the  clear  determination  of  the  Pilgrims  to  seek 
and  settle  on  the  lands,  the  patent  for  which,  derived 
from  the  Southern  Virginia  Company,  they  had 
brought  with  them.  The  accepted  theory  of  histori- 
ans has  been  that  they  had  no  other  plan  in  their 
minds,  and  that  they  were  only  prevented  from  car- 
rying it  out  by  adverse  winds  and  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  what  is  now  called  Vineyard  Souud. 
But  the  careful  reader  will  discover  several  weak 
points  in  this  theory.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1619, 
Thomas  Dermer,  sent  out  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
visited  Plymouth,  which  had  already  been  visited  by 
John  Smith  in  1614,  and  received  its  name  through 
him,  from  Prince  Charles,  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
patron  dated  June  30,  1620,  he  said,  in  speaking  of 
that  place,  "  I  would  that  the  first  plantation  might 
here  be  seated  if  there  come  to  the  number  of  fifty 
persons  or  upwards."  It  is  probable  that  this  letter 
reached  Plymouth,  in  England,  where  Gorges  was 
stationed  as  Governor  of  the  castle,  before  the  final 
departure  of  the  "  Mayflower"  from  that  port  on  the 
6th  of  September,  and  may  have  had  some  influence 
in  determining  the  place  of  settlement.  Gorges  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
pauy,  directly  interested  in  the  settlement  of  its  ter- 
ritory, of  which  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  was  a 
part,  and  would  be  very  likely  to  have  urged  the 
Pilgrims  to  abandon  the  patent  in  their  possession, 
with  the  promise  of  the  issue  of  another  from  his  own 
company.     This  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  the  vote 


of  the  Southern  Virginia  Company,  already  referred 
to,  calling  on  John  Pierce,  in  whose  name  their  pat- 
ent had  been  issued,  to  surrender  it,  because  he  had 
"  received  another  from  Gorges,  as  by  many  was  sup- 
posed he  would."  Besides  the  language  of  Bradford, 
already  quoted,  the  language  of  the  compact  signed  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor,  "  We,  whose  names  are  ntiderwritteu 
having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honor  of  our 
king  and  country  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia,"  still  further  supports 
the  probability  that  after  all  there  was  no  positive  de- 
viation from  their  plan,  and  that  a  settlement  in  New 
England  was  among  the  possible  results  of  their  en- 
terprise. 

The  theory  that  the  captain  of  the  "  Mayflower" 
was  bribed  by  the  Dutch  to  keep  the  "  Mayflower" 
away  from  their  settlement  was  first  suggested  by 
Nathaniel  Morton  iu  the  "  New  England's  Memorial," 
published  in  1669,  in  which  he  says,  "  Of  the  plot 
between  the  Dutch  and  Capt.  Jones  I  have  had  late  and 
certain  intelligence."  This  theory  has  never  been 
accepted  by  historians,  though  often  repeated,  and 
mainly  ou  the  ground  that  it  seemed  impossible  that 
Morton,  forty-nine  years  after  the  event,  could  have 
received  reliable  information.  It  is  due,  however,  to 
Morton,  to  state  that  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
Willet,  a  Plymouth  man,  as  mayor  of  New  York, 
after  its  capture  from  the  Dutch  by  the  United  Col- 
onies in  1664,  may  have  furnished  an  opportunity 
for  discovering  in  the  archives  of  that  city  some  evi- 
dence which  could  easily  have  come  to  the  cars  of 
Morton  while  his  book  was  in  preparation.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  to  be  considered,  together  with  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  in  deciding  whether  the  Pilgrims 
really  deviated,  for  any  cause,  from  the  intended 
voyage,  or  whether  their  destination,  when  they  finally 
left  England,  was  not  left  iu  doubt,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  circumstances  as  they  might  afterwards 
arise. 

While  the  company  were  at  Southampton  two  let- 
ters were  received  from  Robinson  full  of  tender  advice 
and  counsel,  iu  one  of  which  he  said,  "  Whereas  you 
are  become  a  body  politic,  usiug  among  yourselves 
civil  government,  and  are  not  furnished  with  any  per- 
sons of  special  eminence  above  the  rest,  to  be  chosen 
by  you  into  office  of  government,  let  your  wisdom 
and  godliness  appear  not  only  in  choosing  such  per- 
sons as  do  entirely  love  and  will  promote  the  common 
good,  but  also  in  yielding  unto  them  all  due  honor 
and  obedience  in  their  lawful  administrations  ;  not 
beholding  iu  them  the  ordinariness  of  their  persous, 
but  God's  ordiuance  for  your  good,  not  being  like  the 
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foolish  multitude  who  more  honor  the  gay  coat  than 
either  the  virtuous  mind  of  the  man  or  glorious  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord."  The  letters  were  addressed  to 
Carver  as  one  apparently  in  authority  ;  and  as  Brad- 
ford states  that  "  a  Governor  and  two  or  three  assist- 
ants for  each  ship  were  chosen  to  order  the  people 
by  the  way,  and  see  to  the  disposing  of  their  posses- 
sions," it  is  probable  that  Carver  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  party  on  board  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  that 
after  the  detachment  of  the  "  Speedwell"  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  Governor  of  the  whole  company. 

With  one  hundred  and  two  passengers,  then,  the 
"  Mayflower"  arrived  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  and  the 
following  is  a  list  of  the  company,  exclusive'  of  those 
attached  to  the  vessel  as  officers  and  seamen : 

I  John  Carver.     Died  in  April,  1621. 
K.ith.irinu  Carver,  his  wife.     Died  the  first  summer. 
Desire  Minter.     Returned  to  England. 
1  John  Howland.     Diod  in  Plymouth,  1C73. 
I  Roger  Wilder.     Diod  the  first  winter. 
William  Latham.     Died  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Maid  servant.     Diod  in  a  yoar  or  two. 
Jasper  More.     Died  in  December,  1620. 
William  Brewster.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1644. 
Mary  Brewster,  his  wife.     Died  in  Plymouth  before  1627. 
Love  Brewster.     Died  in  Duxbury,  1650. 
Wrestling  Brewster.     Died  a  young  man. 
I  Richard  More.     Called  Mann,  died  in  Scituato,  1656. 
I  Ilia  brother.     Died  the  first  winter. 
I  Edward  Winslow.     Died  at  sea,  1654. 
[  Elizabeth  Winslow,  bis  wife.     Died  in  March,  1620/1. 
George  Soule.     Died  in  Duxbury,  1680. 
Elias  Story.     Died  the  first  winter. 
I  Ellen  More.     Died  the  first  winter. 
1  William  Bradford.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1057. 
2  j  Dorothy  Bradford,  his  wife.     Drowned  in  Cape  Cod  bar- 
<■      bor,  Dec.  7,  1620. 

'  Isaac  Allerton.     Died  in  New  Ifaven,  1659. 
Mary  Allerton,  his  wife.     Died  in  February,  1620/1. 
Bartholomew  Allerton.     Returned  to  England. 
Remember  Allerton.     Married  Moses  Maverick,  and  died 

in  Salem  after  1652. 
Mary  Allerton.     Married  Thomas  Cushman,  and  died  in 

Plymouth,  1699. 
John  Hooke.     Died  the  first  winter. 
Samuel  Fuller.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1633. 
John  Crackston.     Died  the  first  winter. 
1  John  Crackston,  Jr.     Diod  in  Plymouth,  1628. 
r  Miles  Standish.     Died  in  Duxbury,  1656. 
*<  Rose  Standish,  bis   wife.     Diod  in   Plymouth,  January, 
I      1620/1. 
Christopher     Martin.      Died     in     Plymouth,     January, 

1620/1. 
Ilia  wife.     Died  the  first  winter. 

Solomon  Power.     Died  in  Plymouth,  December,  1620. 
[  John  Langemoro.     Died  the  first  winter. 
William  Mullins.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1620/1. 
Ilia  wife.     Diod  the  first  winter, 
j     Joseph  Mullins.     Died  the  first  winter. 

Priscilla   Mullins.      Married    John   Alden,   and   died   in 
Duxbury  after  1050. 
I  Robert  Carter.     Died  the  first  winter. 
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William  White.     Died  in  Plymouth,  February,  1620/1. 
Susanna  White,  his  wife.     Married  Edward  Wiuslow,  and 

died  in  Marshfield,  1680. 
Resolved  White.     Died  in  Salem  after  1680. 
William  Holbeok.     Died  the  first  winter. 
.Edward  Thompson.     Died  in  December,  1620. 
Stephen  Ilopkins.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1G44. 
Elizabeth  Hopkins,  his  wife.     Died  in    Plymouth  after 

1640. 
Giles  Hopkins.     Died  in  Yarmouth,  1690. 
Constance  Ilopkins.     Married  Nicholas  Snow,  and  died  in 

Eastham,  1677. 
Damaris  Hopkins.     Married    Jacob   Cooke,  and  died   in 

Plymouth  between  1666  and  1669. 
Oceanus  Hopkins.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1621. 
Edward  Doty.     Died  in  Yarmouth,  1655. 
[  Edward  Leister.     Removed  to  Virginia  and  there  died. 
Richard  Warren.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1628. 
John  Billington.     Executed  1630. 

Eleanor  Billington,  his   wife.      Married   Gregory    Arm- 
strong, 1638. 
John  Billington.     Died  before  1630. 
I  Francis  Biliingion.     Died  in  Yarmouth  after  1650. 
j-  Edward  Tilly.     Died  the  first  winter. 
4  J  Ann  Tilly,  his  wife.     Died  the  first  winter. 
I  Henry  Sampson.     Died  in  Duxbury,  1684. 
^Humilitie  Cooper.     Returned  to  England. 
4  f  John  Tilly.     Died  the  first  winter. 
;  His  wife.     Died  the  first  winter. 

1  Elizabeth  Tilly.     Married  John   llowland,  and  died   in 
[      Swansea,  1687. 
,  (  Francis  Cooke.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1633. 

I  John  Cooke.     Died  in  Dartmouth  after  1694. 
2  J  Thomas  Rogers.     Died  in  1621. 
I  Joseph  Rogers.     Died  in  Eastham,  167S. 

(Thomas  Tinker.     Died  the  first  winter. 
His  wife.     Died  the  first  winter. 
His  son.     Died  the  first  wiuter. 

2  (  John  Ridgdale.     Died  the  first  winter. 

t  Alice  Ridgdale,  his  wife.     Died  the  first  winter. 
("James  Chilton.     Died  in  December,  1620. 

3  I  His  wife.     Died  the  first  wintor. 

I  Mary  Chilton.     Married  John  Winslow,  and  died  in  Bos- 
1      ton,  1679. 

{Edward  Fuller.     Died  the  first  season. 
His  wife.     Died  the  first  season. 
Samuel  Fuller.     Died  in  Barnstable,  1683. 
{John  Turner.     Died  the  first  winter. 
His  son.     Died  the  first  winter. 
Another  son.     Died  the  first  winter. 
{Franois  Eaton.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1633. 
Sarah  Eaton,  his  wife.     Died  soon  after  1624. 
Samuel  Eaton.     Died  in  Middleboro',  1684. 
1      Moses  Fletcher.     Died  the  first  season. 
Thomas  Williams.     Died  the  first  soason. 
Degory  PriesL     Died  in  December,  1620. 
John  Goodman.     Died  the  first  season. 
Edmond  Margesou.     Died  tho  first  season. 
Richard  Britteridge.     Died  in  December,  1620. 
Richard  Clarke.     Died  the  first  season. 
Richard  Gardiner.     Became  a  seaman,  and  died  in  Eng- 
land. 
1     Gilbert  Winslow.     Returned  to  England. 
1     Peter  Brown.     Died  in  Plymouth,  1633. 
1     John  Alden.     Died  in  Duxbury,  1687. 
1     Thomas  English.     Died  the  first  winter. 
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I     John  Allerton.     Died  the  lirst  winter. 
1      William  Trovore.  Hired  for  a  year,  anil  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 
1     Ely.     Hired  for  a  year,  and  returned  to  England. 

102 

On  the  arrival  of  the  "  Mayflower"  in  Cape  Cod 
harbor,  the  following  compact  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government  was  drawn  up  and'signed  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen. 

*'  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of 
our  dread  sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith, 
etc.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a 
voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combino  our- 
selves together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering 
and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and 
by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
eijual  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  otliccs  from  time 
to  time  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convcuiuut  for  the 
general  good  of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due 
submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  wo  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names  at  Capo  Cod,  the  11th  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  King  James  of 
England,  F  ranee,  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland 
the  lifiy-fourth,  Anno  Domini,  1020. 
"Mr.  John  Carver 8  I  John  Turner 3 


William  Bradford 2 

Mr.  Edward  Winslow 5 

Mr.  William  Brewster 6 

Mr.  Isaac   Allerlon C 

Capt.  Miles   Stamlish 2 

John   Alden 7 

Mr. Samuel  Fuller 2 


Francis  Eaton 3 

James  Chilton 3 

John  Crackston 2 

John  Billingtou 4 

Moses  Fletcher 1 

John  Goodman I 

Degory  Priest 1 


Thomas  Williams 1 

Gilbert  Winslow 1 

Edmond  Margeson 1 


Peter  Brown. 


Richard  Clarke.... 
Richard  Gardiner. 

John  Allerton 

Thomas  English... 

Edward  Doty 

Edward  Leister.... 


Mr.  Christopher   Martin 4 

Mr.  William  Mullins 0 

Mr.  William  White 5 

Mr.  Richard    Warren 1 

John  Rowland: I  Richard  Britteridge 

Mr. Stephen  Hopkins 3     George  Soulc 

Edward  Tilly 4     " 

John  Tilly 3 

Francis  Cooke 2 

Thomas  Rogers 2 

Thomas  Tinker 3 

John  Ridgdalo 2 

Edward  Fuller 3 

lOo" 

In  this  list  the  figures  represeut  the  number  in 
each  family,  and  from  the  total  number  one  hundred 
and  live,  five  are  to  be  deducted,  as  John  Howland 
is  included  in  the  eight  of  Carver's  family,  George 
Soulc  in  the  family  of  Edward  Winslow,  Edward 
Doty  and  Edward  Leister  in  that  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, and  as  William  Button,  for  whom  Samuel  Fuller 
signed,  died  on  the  passage.  To  the  remaining  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  are  to  be  added  the  names  of 
William  Trcvore  and  Ely,  who  were  hired  for  a  year, 
and  who  returned  to  England,  thus  reconciling  the 
number  of  signers  with  the  list  of  passengers  already 
given. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  compact  was 


framed  and  signed  reader  it  a  remarkable  instrument. 
The  Pilgrims  had  landed  on  territory  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Great  Britain  without  either  a  charter  from 
the  king  or  patent  from  the  Virginia  Company  ;  with- 
out even  the  sanction  of  the  natural  owners  of  the 
soil  until  the  treaty  with  Massasoit  iu  the  following 
March  ;  without  more  right  or  authority  to  form  a 
body  politic  and  enact  laws  for  its  government  than 
if  they  were  living  iu  London  or  Serooby.  Outside 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company  whose  patent  they 
held,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  company  from  which 
they  had  acquired  no  express  rights,  the  assumption 
of  authority  implied  by  the  terms  of  the  compact 
renders  it  more  than  probable  that  before  leaving 
Eugland  they  had  been  assured  by  the  officers  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Company,  or  at  least  by  Ferdinaudo 
Gorges,  that  a  patent  would  be  issued  and  sent  to 
them  if  they  should  decide  to  settle  withiu  their 
limits'.  It  has  been  said  that  this  compact  was  after 
all  nothing  more  than  a  simple  agreement,  such  as 
any  body  of  adventurers  or  colonists,  or  miners  in 
our  own  day,  outside  of  the  restraints  of  civilization, 
might  enter  into  for  temporary  use  and  simply  peace- 
ful purposes ;  and  that  erecting  thereon  a  permanent 
structure  of  government  they  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  If  the  test  of  design  and  purpose  is  like 
that  applied  to  the  architect,  who  sees  iu  his  mind's 
eye  the  lofty  dome  iu  its  exact  height  and  propor- 
tions when  he  lays  the  comer-stone,  it  is  true  that 
the  Pilgrims  builded  better  than  they  knew.  But  iu 
establishing  a  principle,  in  founding  institutions,  iu 
framing  new  and  progressive  forms  of  government, 
there  can  be  no  fixed  and  definite  walls,  no  finished 
dome,  no  completed  structure,  which  the  prophetic 
eye  can  grasp,  and  he  who  gives  birth  to  the  new  idea 
never  builds  better  than  he  knows.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  design  and  aim  of  the  compact,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  like  the  seed,  it  comprehended 
within  itself  those  elements,  which,  when  subjected  to 
favorable  conditions,  had  a  germinating  force,  and 
were  capable  of  developing  into  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  car,  of  a  free 
and  popular  government  iu  the  western  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  which 
occurred  while  the  "  Mayflower"  remained  in  Cape 
Cod  harbor.  On  the  4th  of  December  the  first  death 
after  the  arrival,  that  of  Edward  Thompson,  occurred  ; 
on  the  6th  that  of  Jasper  More;  and  on  the  7th, 
Dorothy,  the  wife  of  William  Bradford,  was  drowned. 
Bradford  says,  "  Our  people  went  on  shore  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  our  women  to  wash,  as  they  had  great 
need."  Several  expeditions  were  undertaken,  of  which 
the  first,  composed  of  Standish,  Bradford,   Hopkins, 
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auJ  Edward  Tilly,  set  out  on  the  15th  of  November 
by  laud,  and  returned  after  three  days'  absence. 
After  a  second  fruitless  expedition  in  search  of  a 
better  place  of  settlement,  it  was  after  repeated  con- 
sultations, concluded,  in  the  language  of  Bradford, 
"  to  make  some  discovery  within  the  bay,  but  in  no 
case  so  far  as  Angoum  (Ipswich).  Besides,  Robert 
Coppiti,  our  pilot,  made  relation  of  a  great  navigable 
river  and  good  harbor  on  the  other  headland  of  the 
bay,  almost  right  over  against  Cape  Cod,  being  in  a 
right  line  uot  much  above  eight  leagues  distant,  in 
which  he  had  been  once,  and  because  that  one  of  the 
wild  men  with  whom  they  had  some  trucking  stole  a 
harping-iron  from  them  they  called  it  Thievish  Har- 
bor, and  beyond  that  place  they  were  enjoined  uot  to 
go,  whereupon  a  company  was  chosen  to  go  out  upon 
a  third  discovery.  Whilst  some  were  employed  in 
this  discovery,  it  pleased  God  that  Mistress  White 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  which  was  called  Pere- 
grine." As  the  expedition  started  on  the  Gth  of 
December  and  returned  on  the  12th,  the  birth  of 
Peregrine  White  must  be  fixed  between  those  dates. 
The  exploring  party  consisted  of  Standish,  Carver, 
Bradford,  Winslow,  John  Tilly,  Edward  Tilly,  How- 
land,  Warren,  Hopkins,  Doty,  John  Allerton,  Eng- 
lish, John  Clark,  the  mate,  Martin  Coppin,  the  pilot, 
the  master  gunner,  and  three  sailors, — eighteen  in  all. 
Leaving  the  ship,  they  skirted  the  shore  of  the  cape, 
and  landed  to  spend  the  first  night  at  what  is  now 
Eastham.  The  next  morning,  the  7th,  the  company 
divided,  some  going  on  in  the  shallop,  and  the  rest 
keeping  along  by  the  shore  ou  the  land.  The  second 
night  was  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Brewster,  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  towards  night, 
in  a  storm  of  snow  and  raiu,  the  company  reached 
the  island  in  Plymouth  harbor,  named  after  John 
Clark,  the  mate  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  Clark's  Island. 
Here  Saturday,  the  9th,  was  passed,  and  the  record 
for  the  10th  is,  as  made  by  Bradford,  "  On  the  Sab- 
bath day  we  rested."  Ou  Monday,  the  11th,  they 
sounded  the  harbor,  found  it  suitable  for  shipping, 
aud  marching  "  into  the  land  found  divers  cornfields 
and  little  running  brooks,  a  place  very  good  for  situa- 
tion. So  we  returned  to  our  ship  again  with  good 
news  to  the  rest  of  our  people,  which  did  much  com- 
fort their  hearts."  The  11th  of  December  then,  or 
according  to  the  new  style  the  21st,  was  the  day  of 
the  landing  of  the  shallop  party  at  Plymouth,  and  it 
is  this  event  and  not  the  landing  of  any  portion  of 
the  ship's  company  afterwards,  which  is  celebrated  as 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  On  the  12th  the  ex- 
ploring party  returned  to  the  ship,  on  the  15th  the 
"Mayflower"  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  16th  she 


was  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  one  hundred 
days  after  her  departure  from  old  Plymouth,  in 
England. 

Plymouth  was  a  spot  not  unknown  to  Europeans. 
Large  numbers  of  fishermen  from  England,  Portugal, 
France,  and  Spain  had  for  many  years  followed  their 
occupations  along  the  New  England  coast,  and  of 
those  who  had  made  voyages  of  exploration  more 
than  one  had  visited  Plymouth.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  Martin  Pring  visited  it  in  1G0L1;  but 
though  Plymouth  meets  the  requirements  of  his 
topographical  description,  it  fails  to  agree  with  his 
statements  of  latitude.  It  must  still  remain  an  open 
question  whether  Plymouth  harbor  or  some  place  in 
the  Vineyard  Souud  is  the  spot  he  visited,  as  he 
steered  south  from  the  coast  of  Maine.  So  far  as  is 
actually  known,  leaving  iD  doubt  the  claims  for  the 
Northmen  and  Pring,  the  discovery  of  Plymouth 
must  be  accorded  to  a  French  explorer  in  1G05.  On 
the  17th  of  April,  1604,  Sieur  de  Moots  set  sail 
with  four  vessels  from  Havre  de  Grace,  with  Sieur 
de  Champlaiu  as  his  pilot.  In  an  account  of  the 
voyage,  published  by  Champlaiu  in  Paris  in  1G13, 
he  thus  describes  his  visit  to  Plymouth : 

"The  next  day  (July  28,  1605)  we  doubled  Cape  St.  Louis 
(Branches  Island),  so  named  by  Sieur  do  Monts,  a  land  rather 
low,  and  in  latitude  42°  45'.  The  same  day  we  sailed  two  leagues 
along  a  sandy  eoast,  as  we  passed  along  which  we  saw  a  great 
many  cabins  and  gardons.  The  wind  boing  contrary,  wc  entered 
a  little  bay  to  await  a  time  favorable  for  proceeding.  There  came 
to  us  two  or  three  canoes,  which  had  just  been  fishing  for  cod  and 
other  hah,  which  are  found  there  in  large  numbers.  These  they 
catch  with  hooks  made  of  a  piece  of  wood,  to  which  they  attach 
a  bone  in  the  shape  of  a  spear,  and  fasten  it  very  securely.  The 
whole  has  a  fang  shape,  and  the  line  atlached  to  it  is  made  out 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Tho  bone  is  fastened  on  by  hemp  ;  aud 
they  told  me  that  they  gathered  this  plant  without  being  obliged 
to  cultivate  it,  and  indicated  that  it  grew  to  the  height  uf  four 
or  live  feet.  Some  of  them  came  to  us  and  begged  us  to  go  to 
their  river:  we  weighed  anchor  to  do  so,  but  were  unable  to 
enter  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  water,  it  being  low 
tide,  and  were  accordingly  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  mouth.  I 
made  an  examination  of  the  river,  but  saw  only  an  arm  of 
water  (tho  harbor),  extending  a  short  distance  inland,  where 
tho  land  is  only  in  part  cleared  up.  Itunuing  into  this  is  merely 
a  brook  jTonn  Brook),  not  deep  enough  for  boats  except  at 
full  tide.  The  circuit  of  the  bay  ia  about  a  league.  Ou  one  aide 
of  the  entrance  to  this  bay  is  a  point  (liuruet)  which  is  almost 
an  island,  covorcd  with  wood,  principally  pines,  and  adjoins 
sand-banks,  which  are  very  extensive  On  the  other  side  tho 
land  (Manomet)  \a  high.  Thero  are  two  islets  in  the  harbor 
(Clark's  Island  and  Saquiah),  which  are  not  seen  until  one 
has  entered,  and  around  which  it  is  almost  entirely  dry  at  low 
water.  This  place  is  very  conspicuous,  for  the  coast  is  very 
low,  excepting  the  cape  at  the  entrauce  of  the  bay.  We  named 
it  the  Port  du  Cap  St.  Louis,  distant  two  leagues  from  the  above 
cape  (Branches  Island),  and  ten  from  the  Island  Cape  (Cape 
Ann)." 

There  is  a  map  of  Plymouth  harbor  included  in 
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the  book,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth,"  which  shows 
that  Saquish  was  at  that  time  au  island,  and  that 
what  is  called  Brown's  Island  was  then,  as  now,  at 
the  full  of  the  tide  submerged  by  the  sea. 

The  next  European  to  visit  Plymouth,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  John  Smith,  who  in  two  ships  sailed 
under  the  auspices  of  private  adventurers,  in  1614, 
"  to  take  whales,  and  also  to  make  trials  of  a  mine  of 
gold  and  copper."  Auchoring  his  vessels  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  he  explored  the  coast  in  a 
shallop  as  fur  as  Cape  Cod,  giving  the  name  of  New 
Euglaud  to  the  territory,  and  "  drawing  a  map  from 
point  to  poiut,  isle  to  isle,  and  harbor  to  harbor,  with 
the  soundings,  sands,  rocks,  and  landmarks."  Upon 
this  map,  after  his  return  to  England,  Prince  Charles 
attached  names  to  various  places,  of  which  only 
Charles  River,  Cape  Anu,  and  Plymouth  survive. 
In  1619,  Thomas  Dermer,  who  had  been  an  officer 
under  Smith,  again  visited  Plymouth,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  On  this  visit  he  wrote  the  letter  which  has 
been  referred  to,  recommending  Plymouth  as  a  place 
of  settlement.  Dermer  brought  with  him  a  native 
called  Tisquaotum,  or  Squanto,  whom  Capt.  Hunt, 
another  officer  of  Smith,  had  carried  away  to  be 
sold  into  slavery.  Squanto  was  a  member  of  the 
Patuxet  tribe,  which  was  in  full  occupation  of 
Plymouth  lands  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Smith, 
but  which  in  1616  was  swept  from  the  earth  by  an 
extraordinary  plague,  as  the  Pilgrims  were  afterwards 
told  by  Samoset.  Squanto,  fiuding  only  the  bleached 
bones  of  his  tribe  to  welcome  his  return,  attached 
himself  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  rendered  them  important 
service  in  the  trying  seasons  of  the  colony.  Again  we 
see  the  hand  of  Providence  guiding  the  steps  of  the 
colony,  and  by  a  mysterious  dispensation  leading  them 
to  the  spot  which  it  had  prepared  for  their  coming. 

In  the  language  of  Carlyle,  "  Hail  to  thee,  thou 
poor  little  ship  '  Mayflower' ! — poor,  common-looking 
ship,  hired  by  common  charter-party  for  coined  dol- 
lars, caulked  with  mere  oakum  and  tar,  provisioned 
with  vulgar  biscuit  and  bacon  ;  yet  what  ship  '  Argo' 
or  miraculous  epic  ship  built  by  the  sea-gods  was 
other  than  a  foolish  bombarge  in  comparison.  Golden 
fleeces  or  the  like  they  sailed  for  with  or  without 
effect.  Thou  little  '  Mayflower'  hadst  in  thee  a  veri- 
table Promethean  spark — the  life-spark  of  the  largest 
nation  of  our  earth,  as  we  may  already  name  the 
transatlantic  Saxon  nation.  They  went  seeking  leave 
to  hear  a  sermon  in  their  own  method,  these  '  May- 
flower' Puritans — a  most  indispensable  search  ;  and 
yet  like  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  seeking  a  small  thing, 


they  found  this  unexpected  great  thing.  Honor  to 
the  brave  and  true !  They  verily,  we  say,  carry  fire 
from  heaven,  and  have  a  power  they  dream  not  of. 
Let  all  men  honor  Puritanism,  siuce  God  has  so 
honored  it." 


CHAPTER    II. 


SETTLEMENT   AT    PLYMOUTH— TREATY   WITH  MAS- 
SASOIT— MERCHANT    ADVENTURERS. 

The  wants  of  the  Pilgrims  were  abundantly  met 
in  Plymouth  as  a  place  of  settlement.  Depth  of  water 
for  vessels  of  considerable  draft  was  not  needed. 
The  visits  of  such  vessels  would  uot  be  frequent,  and 
without  wharves  the  existiug  channels  were  sufficient 
to  bring  even  such  near  enough  to  the  shore.  A 
good  boat  harbor,  plenty  of  fish  (both  sea  and  shell), 
cleared  land,  and  an  abundance  of  good  drinking- 
water,  all  of  which  Plymouth  afforded,  were  prime 
necessities  which  they  could  not  fail  to  recognize, 
while  the  absence  of  the  natives  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  promised  them  a  security  which  in  no 
other  spot  on  the  coast  they  would  have  been  able  to 
find.  The  Indian  tribes  within  the  limited  district 
known  afterwards  as  the  Old  Colony  were  the  Pocas- 
setts  of  Swansea,  Rehoboth,  Somerset,  aud  Tiverton, 
the  Wampanoags  of  Bristol,  the  Saconets  of  Little 
Compton,  the  Nemaskets  of  Middleboro',  the  Nausites 
of  Eastham,  the  Mattakees  of  Barnstable,  the  Mona- 
moys  of  Chatham,  the  Saukatucketts  of  Marshpee, 
and  the  Nobsquassetts  of  Yarmouth  ;  but  in  Plymouth 
the  Indians  had  only  occupied  the  land  to  save  the 
labor  of  the  colonist  in  clearing  it,  and  had  vanished 
from  the  earth,  leaving  a  safe  resting-place  for  the 
foot  of  civilization  in  the  western  wilderness. 

The  first  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  "  May- 
flower" at  Plymouth  were  occupied  in  explora- 
tions of  various  places  round  the  margin  of  the 
harbor,  with  a  view  to  a  final  landing-place.  The 
ship  probably  lay  at  anchor  in  what  is  now  called 
Broad  Channel,  as  Bradford  said,  "  a  mile  and  almost 
a  half  from  the  shore."  Ou  the  18th  they  landed, 
and  Bradford  says  "  we  found  not  any  navigable  rivers, 
but  four  or  five  small  running  brooks  of  very  sweet, 
fresh  water  that  all  run  into  the  sea.  The  land  for 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  spit's  depth  excellent  black 
mould,  and  fat  in  some  places  ;  two  or  three  great 
oaks  (but  not  very  thick),  pines,  waluut,  beech,  ash, 
hazel,  holly,  asp,  sassafras  in  abundance,  and  vines 
everywhere,  cherry-trees,  plum  trees,  and  many  others 
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whicli  we  know  not.  Many  kinds  of  herbs  we  found 
here  in  winter,  as  strawberry  leaves  innumerable,  sor- 
rel, yarras,  carvel,  brooklime,  liverwort,  watercresses, 
great  store  of  leeks  and  onions,  and  an  excellent 
strong  kind  of  flax  and  hemp.  Here  is  sand,  gravel, 
and  excellent  clay,  no  better  in  the  world,  excellent 
for  pots,  and  will  wash  like  soap,  and  great  store  of 
stone,  though  somewhat  soft,  aud  the  best  water  that 
ever  we  drank,  and  the  brooks  now  begin  to  be  full 
of  fish."  This  exploration  was  doubtless  along  the 
shore  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Plymouth,  as  no 
other  place  within  the  bay  answers  the  description.  On 
the  19th  they  found  Jones'  River,  named  after  their 
captain,  which  they  ascended  three  "  English  miles," 
and  found  a  very  "  pleasant  river  at  full  sea."  "  A 
bark  of  thirty  tons  may  go  up,"  Bradford  says,  "  but 
at  low  water  scarce  one  shallop  could  pass."  "  Some 
of  us  having  a  good  mind  for  safety  to  plant  in  the 
greater  isle  we  crossed  the  bay,  which  is  there  five  or 
six  miles  over,  and  found  the  isle  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  about  ail  wooded  and  no  fresh  water, 
but  two  or  three  pits  that  we  doubted  of  fresh  water 
in  summer,  and  so  full  of  wood  as  we  could  hardly 
clear  so  much  as  to  serve  us  for  corn." 

On  the  20th  they  determined  to  confine  their  con- 
sideration to  two  places,  and  after  again  viewing  them 
they  came  to  the  conclusion,  according  to  the  record, 
"  by  most  voices  to  set  on  the  main  land  on  the  first 
place  on  a  high  ground,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
land  cleared  and  hath  been  planted  with  corn  three 
or  four  years  ago  ;  and  there  is  a  very  sweet  brook 
runs  uuder  the  hill  side  aud  many  delicate  springs  of 
as  good  water  as  can  be  drunk,  aud  where  we  may 
harbor  our  shallops  and  boats  exceediug  well ;  and 
in  this  brook  much  good  fish  in  their  seasons ;  on 
the  further  side  of  the  river  also  much  corn-ground 
cleared.  In  one  field  is  a  great  hill,  on  which  we 
point  to  make  a  platform  and  plant  our  ordnance, 
which  will  command  all  round  about.  From  thence 
we  may  see  into  the  bay  aud  far  into  the  sea ;  aud  we 
may  see  theucc  Cape  Cod.  Our  greatest  labor  will 
be  fetching  of  our  wood,  which  is  half  a  quarter  of  an 
English  mile ;  but  there  is  enough  so  far  off.  What 
people  inhabit  here  we  yet  know  not,  for  as  yet  we 
have  seen  none.  So  there  we  made  our  rendezvous 
and  a  place  for  some  of  our  people,  about  twenty,  re- 
solving in  the  morning  to  come  all  ashore  aud  to 
build  houses." 

The  21st  and  22d  were  stormy,  and  the  party  on 
shore  remained  alone,  suffering  much  from  exposure. 
The  precise  condition  of  the  weather  is  singularly 
enough  nowhere  stated  in  any  Pilgrim  record,  and  we 
ouly  learn  from  a  letter  from  John  White  in  the  Mas- 


sachusetts Colony,  to  a  friend  in  England,  written  ten 
years  afterwards,  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Pilgrim  company  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  As  burials  of  the  dead  seem  to  have  been 
made  during  the  winter,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the 
ground  remained  covered  with  snow,  and  therefore 
but  little  frozen.  On  the  23d  many  of  those  on 
shipboard  went  on  shore  again  to  cut  timber  for 
their  common  store-house,  which  was  the  first  build- 
ing erected.  The  street  on  which  they  began  to 
build,  now  called  Leyden  Street,  ran  from  the  top 
of  what  is  now  Burial  Hill  to  the  shore,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  store-house  stood  on  the  precise  spot 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  now  occupied  by  the 
brick-ended  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Holmes.  In  a  deed,  of  this  lot,  in  1C98,  from  Maj. 
William  Bradford  to  John  Dyer,  the  lot  is  described 
as  "  running  on  the  street  northeasterly  as  far  as  the 
northeasterly  corner  of  the  old  store-house  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  lot."  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
build  houses  ou  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  Brad- 
ford states,  uuder  date  of  the  9th  of  January,  that 
"  we  went  to  labor  that  day  in  the  building  of  our 
town  in  two  rows  of  houses  for  more  safety."  He 
further  says  that  "  we  measured  out  the  grounds,  and 
first  we  took  notice  how  many  families  there  were, 
willing  all  single  men  that  had  no  wives  to  joiu  with 
some  family  as  they  thought  fit,  that  so  we  might 
build  fewer  houses,  which  was  done,  and  we  reduced 
them  to  nineteen  families.  To  greater  families  we 
allotted  larger  plots;  to  every  person  half  a  pole  in 
breadth  and  three  in  length  ;  aud  so  lots  were  cast 
where  every  man  should  lie,  which  was  doue  and 
staked  out.  We  thought  this  proportion  was  large 
enough  at  the  first  for  houses  aud  gardens  to  impale 
them  round  considering  the  weakness  of  the  people, 
many  of  them  growing  ill  with  colds,  for  our  former 
discoveries  in  frost  and  storms  and  the  wading  at  Cape 
Cod  had  brought  much  weakness  amongst  us,  which 
increased  so  every  day  more  aud  more,  aud  after  was 
the  cause  of  many  of  their  deaths."  But  so  much 
sickness  occurred,  followed  by  so  many  deaths,  that  it 
was  found  that  nineteen  houses  were  more  than  would 
be  needed,  and  more  than  with  scanty  help  could  be 
built.  Edward  Winalow  in  a  letter  to  George  Mor- 
ton, dated  Dec.  11, 1021,  and  sent  by  the  "  Fortune," 
which  sailed  on  the  13th  of  that  mouth,  said,  "  We 
have  built  seven  dwelling-houses  aud  four  for  the  use 
of  the  plantation."  All  these  were  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street.  The  following  diagram,  copied  from 
the  first  page  of  the  Old  Colony  Records,  shows  the 
"  meersteads  and  garden  plots  of  which  came  first  layd 
out  1020." 
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The  North  Side. 


The  South  Side. 

Peter  Brown. 
John  Goodman. 
Win.  Brewster. 


Highway. 

John  Billington. 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton. 
FrancU  Cooke. 
Edward  Winslow. 


The  upper  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the  lower 
end  of  the  street,  and  the  highway  corresponds  to 
the  present  Market  Street.  The  four  store-houses 
were  doubtless  below  the  lot  of  Peter  Brown.  The 
records  were  begun  in  1627,  and  as  the  diagram  was 
made  seven  years  after  the  landing,  the  fact  that  no 
lots  are  marked  as  controlled  by  Carver,  Bradford, 
and  Standish,  three  of  the  leading  men,  would  lead 
us  to  doubt  its  correctness,  were  it  not  for  its  partial 
indorsement  by  the  letter  of  Governor  Winslow,  above 
quoted.  At  a  later  day,  in  1G27,  De  Rasieres,  who 
was  dispatched  on  an  embassy  from  New  Amsterdam  to 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Blotu- 
maert,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  describes  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  says, 
"  New  Plymouth  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  stretching 
east  towards  the  sea  coast,  with  a  broad  street  about  a 
cannon  shot  of  eight  hundred  (yards)  long  leading 
down  the  hill,  with  a  (street)  crossing  in  the  middle 
northwards  to  the  rivulet  and  southwards  to  the  land. 
The  houses  are  constructed  of  hewn  planks  with  gar- 
dens also  enclosed  behind,  and  the  sides  with  hewn 
planks,  so  that  their  houses  and  court  yards  are  ar- 
ranged in  very  good  order,  with  a  stockade  against  a 
sudden  attack,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  street  there  are 
three  wooden  gates.  In  the  centre  on  the  cross  street 
stands  the  Governor's  house,  before  which  is  a  square 
enclosure  upon  which  four  patereros  (steen  stucken) 
are  mounted  so  as  to  flank  along  the  streets.  Upou 
the  hill  they  have  a  large  square  house  with  a  flat 
roof  made  of  thick  sawn  planks  stayed  with  oak 
beams,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  have  six  cannons, 
which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  aud  five  pounds  and 
command  the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part 
they  use  for  their  church,  where  they  preach  on  Sun- 
days and  the  usual  holidays.  They  assemble  by  beat 
of  drum  each  with  his  musket  or  firelock  in  front  of 
the  captain's  door ;  they  have  their  cloaks  on  and 
place  themselves  in  order  three  abreast,  and  are  led 
by  a  sergeant  without  beat  of  drum.  Behind  comes 
the  Governor  in  a  long  robe  ;  beside  him  on  the  right 
hand  eomes  the  preacher  with  hid  cloak  on,  and  on  the  ' 


left  hand  the  captain  with  his  side  arms  and  cloak  on 
and  with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand,  and  so  they  inarch 
in  good  order  aud  each  sets  his  arms  down  near  him. 
Thus  they  are  constantly  on  their  guard  night  and 
day. 

"  Their  government  is  after  the  Euglish  form. 
The  Governor  has  his  council,  which  is  chosen  every 
year  by  the  entire  commuuity  by  election  or  pro- 
longation of  term.  In  the  inheritance  they  place  all 
the  children  in  one  degree,  only  the  eldest  sou  has 
an  acknowledgment  for  his  seniority  of  birth.  They 
have  made  stringent  laws  and  ordinances  upon  the 
subject  of  fornication  and  adultery,  which  laws  they 
maintain  and  enforce  very  strictly  indeed  even  among 
the  tribes  which  live  amongst  them.  They  speak 
very  angrily  when  they  hear  from  the  savages  that 
we  (the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam)  should  live  so 
barbarously  in  these  respects  without  punishmeut. 
Their  farms  are  not  so  good  as  ours,  because  they  are 
more  stony  and  consequently  not  so  suitable  for  the 
plough.  They  apportion  their  land  according  as  each 
has  means  to  contribute  to  the  eighteen  thousand 
guilders  which  they  have  promised  to  those  who  had 
sent  them  out :  whereby  they  have  their  freedom 
without  rendering  an  account  to  any  one;  only  if 
the  King  should  choose  to  send  a  Governor  General 
they  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  as  sov- 
ereign chief." 

The  street  crossing  in  the  middle,  referred  to  in 
the  above  letter,  was  Market  Street,  at  that  time  ex- 
tending from  Main  Street  and  reaching  Summer  Street 
by  a  gradual  curve.  The  Governor's  house  was  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  corner  of  Main  Street  aud  Town 
Square,  and  the  three  gates  were  probably  in  Main 
and  Market  Streets,  and  at  the  westerly  end  of  Leyden 
Street,  which  then  extended  to  the  top  of  Burial  Hill. 
The  words,  ''northerly  to  the  rivulet  and  southwards 
to  the  laud,"  refer  to  the  first  brook,  or  Shaw's  Brook, 
at  the  north,  and  Market  Street,  which  then  led  into 
the  Nemasket  path,  the  Indian  trail  to  Middleboro'. 
The  houses  in  the  first  settlement  were  necessarily 
rude,  built  of  planks  without  frames,  covered  with 
thatch  ou  the  roof,  and  lighted  by  paper  wiudows 
covered  with  oil.  Edward  Winslow,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed probably  to  George  Mortou,  dated  Dec.  11, 
1621,  says,  "  Briug  paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your 
wiudows,  with  cotton  yarn  for  your  lamps."  He  fur- 
ther says,  "  Because  I  expect  your  comiug  unto  us,  be 
careful  to  have  a  very  good  bread  room  to  put  your 
biscuits  in.  Let  your  casks  for  beer  and  water  be  irou 
bound  for  the  first  tier  if  not  more.  Let  not  your 
meat  be  dry  salted  ;  none  can  better  do  it  than  the 
sailors.     Let  your  meal  be  so  hard  trod  in  your  cask 
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that  you  shall  need  an  adz  or  hatchet  to  work  it  out 
with.  Trust  not  too  much  on  us  for  corn  at  this  time, 
for  by  reason  of  this  last  company  that  came  (in  the 
•'  Fortune,"  1621)  depending  wholly  upon  us  we  shall 
have  little  enough  till  harvest.  Be  careful  to  come 
by  some  of  your  meal  to  spend  by  the  way ;  it  will 
much  refresh  you.  Build  your  cabins  as  open  as  you 
can,  aud  bring  good  store  of  clothes  and  bedding  witli 
you.  Bring  every  man  a  musket  or  fowling  piece. 
Let  your  piece  be  long  in  the  barrel  aud  fear  not  the 
weight  of  it,  for  most  of  our  shooting  is  from  stands 
(rests).  Bring  juice  of  lemons  and  take  it  fasting; 
it  is  of  good  use.  For  hot  waters  aniseed  water  is 
the  best;  but  use  it  sparingly.  If  you  bring  any- 
thing for  comfort  in  the  country,  butter  or  sallet  oil 
or  both  is  very  good.  Our  Iudiun  corn  even  the 
coarsest  maketh  as  pleasant  meal  as  rice ;  therefore 
spare  that  unless  to  =peud  by  the  way." 

The  absence  of  glass  windows  was,  however,  by  no 
means  an  indication  of  want  or  narrow  means.  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  they  were  consid 
ered  a  luxury  in  England,  and  later,  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  they  were  confined  to  the  houses  of  the 
nobility,  and  by  them  regarded  as  movable  furniture. 
The  constant  reference  to  beer  as  a  beverage  in  this 
and  other  records  is  noticeable.  Tea  aud  coffee  were 
then  unknown  in  Eugland,  and  the  poor  quality  of 
the  water  in  Holland,  repeatedly  implied  by  the  wonder 
expressed  at  the  good  quality  of  that  in  Plymouth, 
had  confined  the  Pilgrims  almost  exclusively  to  beer 
sold  at  a  penuy  a  quart  as  their  daily  beverage.  The 
juice  of  lemons  referred  to  by  Winslow  was  probably 
suggested  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  from  which  the 
company  of  the  "  Mayflower"  had  more  or  less  suffered. 

The  lots  assigned  to  other  members  of  the  company 
than  those  indicated  by  the  rude  diagram  of  Bradford, 
have  been  disclosed  by  the  records  and  casual  refer- 
ences in  diaries  and  deeds  of  estates.  It  is  shown  by 
the  records  that  Stephen  Hopkins  occupied  the  lower 
corner  of  Main  and  Leyden  Streets,  John  Howland 
the  next  lot  below,  and  Samuel  Fuller  the  lot  below 
Howland.  Aud  it  must  be  repeated  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  diagram  and  the  statement  of 
Winslow  concerning  seven  dwellings  aud  four  company 
houses,  with  the  facts  aud  probabilities  in  the  case. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  assignment  of  these  lots  and 
their  occupation  by  Hopkins,  Howland,  and  Fuller 
were  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Winslow 's  letter  Dec. 
11,  1G21,  but  we  know  that  as  early  as  the  lGth  of 
March  Hopkins  had  a  dwelling,  for  when  Samoset  ap- 
peared on  that  day  in  the  settlement  Mourt's  "  Relation" 
states  "  wo  lodged  him  that  night  at  Stephen  Hopkins 
house  aud  watched  him."     So  far  as  Carver  and  Brad- 


ford are  concerned,  whose  names  are  omitted  in  the 
diagram,  it  is  possible  that  for  a  time  the  Governor 
may  have  occupied  the  common  house  with  Bradford 
and  perhaps  Standish  as  companions.  We  know  that 
tbe  first  two  were  there  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1620/1,  for  Mourt's  "  Relation"  says,  in  referring  to 
the  fire  which  burned  its  thatched  roof  on  that  day, 
"  The  most  loss  was  Master  Carver's  and  William 
Bradford's,  who  then  lay  sick  in  bed,  aud  if  they  had 
not  risen  with  good  speed,  had  been  blown  up  with 
powder."  A  review  of  the  whole  case  may  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  the  diagram  and  letter 
of  Winslow  may  be  correct,  and  that  Hopkins  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Samoset  was  occupying  one  of  the 
seven  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  per- 
haps that  of  John  Goodman,  who  is  recorded  as  having 
died  the  first  season,  and  probably  died  before  the  16th 
of  March,  the  date  of  the  visit. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  colony  little  was 
done  besides  making  the  dwellings  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  guarding  against  surprises  by  the  natives,  aud 
nursing  the  sick.  One  after  another  succumbed  to 
the  attacks  of  disease  brought  on  by  the  exposure  to 
cold,  and  fatigue  of  systems  already  enfeebled  by  the 
hardships  of  a  protracted  voyage.  In  the  cabin  of  the 
"  Mayflower,"  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  after  the  signing 
of  the  compact  John  Carver,  who  was  already  acting 
as  the  Governor  of  the  company,  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  under  the  adopted  constitution,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  17th  of  February  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  action  taken  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  On  that  day 
a  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  "  establishing 
military  orders,  and  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  captain 
and  given  authority  of  command  in  affairs."  Such 
action  was  natural,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  tribes 
of  Indians  of  whose  temper  they  were  ignorant,  and 
had  no  significance  as  to  the  form  of  government 
which  the  colony  was  prepariug  to  adopt.  A  consul- 
tation at  this  meeting  looking  to  the  enactment  of 
needed  rules  or  laws  was  broken  up  and  postponed  by 
the  appearance  of  two  natives  on  a  neighboring  hill, 
"  over  against  our  plantation  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  less  (Watson's  Hill),  and  made  signs  unto  us  to 
come  to  them.  We  likewise  made  signs  unto  them 
to  come  to  us,  whereupon  we  armed  ourselves  and 
stood  ready,  and  sent  two  over  the  brook  towards  them, 
to  wit,  Capt.  Standish  aud  Stephen  Hopkins,  who 
went  towards  them.  Only  one  of  them  had  a  musket, 
which  they  laid  down  on  the  ground  in  their  sight  in 
sign  of  peace,  aud  to  parley  with  them.  But  the 
savages  would  not  tarry  their  coming.  A  noise  of  a 
great  many  more  was  heard  behiud   the  hill,  but  no 
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more  came  in  sight.  This  caused  us  to  plant  our  great 
ordnances  in  places  most  convenient."  In  consequence 
of  this  occurrence  two  cannon  were  brought  on  shore, 
and  mounted  on  a  platform,  on  Burial  Hill,  in  a  position 
to  command  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  16th  of  March  another  meeting  was  called 
to  conclude  the  military  orders,  which  had  been  before 
interrupted,  and  as  Mourt's  :'  Relation"  say?,  "  Whilst 
we  were  busied  hereabout  we  were  interrupted  again  ; 
for  there  presented  himself  a  savage  which  caused  an 
alarm.  He  very  boldly  came  all  alone  and  along  the 
houses  straight  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  interrupted 
him,  not  suffering  him  to  go  iu  as  undoubtedly  he 
would  out  of  his  boldness.  He  saluted  us  in  English 
and  bade  us  welcome,  for  he  had  learned  some  broken 
English  among  the  Englishmen  that  came  to  fish  at 
Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  Dame  the  most  of  the  cap- 
tains, commanders,  and  masters  that  usually  came. 
He  was  a  man  free  in  speech  so  far  as  he  could  express 
his  mind,  and  of  a  seemly  carriage.  We  questioned 
him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withal.  He  said  he  was  not  of  these  parts  but 
of  Morattiggon  (probably  Monhiggon),  and  one  of 
the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof,  and  had  been  eight 
months  in  these  parts,  it  lying  hence  a  day's  sail  with 
a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by  land.  He  was  stark 
naked,  only  a  leather  about  his  waist  with  a  fringe 
about  a  span  long  or  little  more.  He  had  a  bow  and 
two  arrows,  the  one  headed  and  the  other  unheaded. 
He  was  a  tall,  straight  man,  the  hair  of  his  head  black, 
long  behind,  only  short  before,  none  on  his  face  at  all. 
He  asked  for  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water 
and  biscuit,  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and 
a  piece  of  mallard.  He  told  us  the  place  where  we 
now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that  about  four  years 
ago  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague, 
and  there  is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining, 
as  indeed  we  have  found  none,  so  as  there  is  none  to 
hinder  our  possession  or  to  lay  claim  unto  it." 

On  the  next  day,  the  17th,  Samoset  departed  for 
the  Wampauoag  country,  and  on  the  18th  returned 
with  five  other  Indians,  bearing  a  few  skins  and  some 
tools,  which  some  marauding  Indians  had  previously 
stolen  from  the  fields  near  the  settlement.  The  five 
left  the  same  day,  leaving  Samoset  behind,  who  re- 
mained until  the  following  Wednesday,  the  21st  of 
March,  on  which  day  another  meeting  was  held  to 
conclude  the  laws  and  orders,  and  again  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  another 
small  group  of  natives.  On  the  next  day  for  the  fourth 
time  a  meeting  was  held,  and  still  again  broken  off  by 
the  reappearance  of  Samoset,  attended  by  Tisquantuui, 
the  stolen  Indian  returned  by  Thomas  Dernier  and 


three  others,  who  signified  that  Massasoit,  the  chief  of 
the  Wampanoags  and  of  all  the  other  tribes  within  the 
limits  of  the  Old  Colony,  "  was  hard  by  with  Qudequiua, 
his  brother,  and  all  their  men.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would,  but  after  an  hour 
the  king  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (Watson's  Hill) 
over  against  us  and  had  in  his  traiu  sixty  men,  that  we 
could  well  behold  them  and  they  us.  Wo  were  not 
willing  to  send  our  Governor  to  them,  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  come  to  us.  So  Tisquantuui  went  again 
unto  him,  who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one 
to  parley  with  them,  which  we  did,  which  was  Edward 
Winslow,  to  know  his  mind  and  to  signify  the  mind 
aud  will  of  our  Governor,  which  was  to  have  trading 
and  peace  with  him."  After  some  consultation  and  an 
exchange  of  hostages  Massasoit,  with  twenty  men, 
came  from  the  hill,  and  were  met  at  the  brook  by 
Capt.  Standish  and  another  with  six  musketeers,  and 
was  escorted  by  them  to  "  a  house  then  building," 
where  agreen  rug  and  three  or  four  cushions  had  been 
placed  for  his  reception.  Governor  Carver  then  ap- 
peared with  drum  and  trumpet  and  a  few  musketeers, 
and  after  salutations  the  Governor  kissed  his  hand 
and  Massasoit  kissed  the  Governor,  and  the  following 
treaty  was  entered  into: 

"  1.  That  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  should  injure 
or  do  hurt  to  any  of  our  people. 

"  2.  And  if  any  of  his  did  hurt  to  any  of  ours  he 
should  send  the  offender  that  we  might  punish  him. 

"  3.  That  if  any  of  our  tools  were  taken  away 
when  our  people  were  at  work  he  should  cause  them 
to  be  restored  ;  and  if  ours  did  any  harm  to  any  of  his 
we  would  do  the  like  to  them. 

"4.  If  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him  we  would 
aid  him :  if  any  did  war  against  us  he  should  aid  us. 
"  5.  He  should  send  to  his  neighbor  confederates 
to  certify  them  of  this,  that  they  might  not  wrong  us 
but  might  be  likewise  comprised  iu  the  conditions  of 
peace. 

"  6.  That  when  their  men  came  to  us  thoy  should 
leave  their  bows  aud  arrows  behind  them,  as  we  should 
do  our  pieces  when  we  came  to  them.  Lastly,  that 
doing  this  King  James  would  esteem  of  him  as  his 
friend  and  ally,"  all  which,  Morton  says,  "  he  liked 
well  and  withall  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  him- 
self content  to  become  the  subject  of  our  sovereign 
lord,  the  king  aforesaid,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and 
gave  uuto  them  all  the  lands  adjacent  to  them  and 
their  heirs  forever." 

This  treaty  secured  peace  aud  safety  to  the  colony 
for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years ;  indeed,  it  saved  the 
colony  from  destruction.  The  lands  granted  by  it  to 
the  settlers  included  what  are  now  the  townships  of 
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Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Carver,  Kingston,  Plyrapton, 
Marshfield,  Wareham,  and  a  part  of  Halifax.  The 
colony  now  for  the  first  time  held  any  title  to  the  land. 
It  was  obtained  by  neither  invasion  nor  conquest,  but 
hy  the  iuduence  of  a  Christian  spirit  over  the  savage 
mind,  a  title  which  no  charter  nor  patent  in  the  minds 
of  the  Pilgrims  could  confer,  unless  sealed  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  natural  owners  of  the  soil.  So 
sensitive  were  the  Pilgrims  to  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians that  individual  purchases  of  land  from  them 
required  the  approval  of  the  court.  In  1G43  the  fol- 
lowing act  was  passed : 

"  Whereas  it  ia  hoMen  very  unlawful  and  of  dangerous  oon- 
sequenco  and  it  huth  been  the  constant  custom  from  our  first 
beginning  that  no  person  or  persons  have  or  ever  did  purohosc, 
reut,  or  hire  any  lands,  herbage,  wood,  or  timber  of  the  natives 
but  by  the  magistrates'  consent;  it  is  therefore  enacted  by  the 
court  that  if  any  person  or  persons  do  hereafter  purchase,  rent, 
or  hire  any  lands,  herbage,  wood  or  timber  of  any  of  the  natives 
in  any  phice  witbin  this  government  without  the  consent  and 
assent  of  the  court  every  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  for  every  acre  which  shall  be  so  purchased,  hired, 
rented,  and  taken,  and  for  wood  and  timber  to  pay  five  times 
the  value  thereof,  to  be  levied  to  the  colonies  use." 

Lest  this  law  might  be  evaded,  it  was  euacted  in 
IGo'O,  "  that  in  reference  unto  the  law  prohibiting 
buying  or  biting  land  of  the  Indians  directly  or  indi- 
rectly bearing  date  lb*43,  the  court  interprets  those 
words  also  to  comprehend  under  the  same  penalty  a 
prohibition  of  any  man's  receiving  any  lands  under 
pretence  of  any  gift  from  the  Indians  without  the 
approbatiou  of  the  court."  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
with  entire  truth  that  notwithstanding  the  various 
patents  securing  to  the  Pilgrims  a  legal  title  to  their 
lands,  until  King  Philip's  war,  in  which  the  right  of 
conquest  was  recognized,  the  Pilgrims  never  occupied 
a  foot  of  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  Old  Colony 
to  which  they  had  not  secured  the  right  from  the  In- 
dians either  by  purchase  or  treaty. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  last  day  but  one  in  the 
year  under  the  old  style,  the  military  orders  and  laws 
were  successfully  concluded,  and  Johu  Carver  was 
rechoseii  Governor.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  "  May- 
flower" set  sail  on  her  return  without  a  passenger. 
Before  her  departure,  forty-four  of  the  Pilgrim  Com- 
pany had  died,  and  nearly  a  half  of  the  ship's  crew. 
Amonir  the  number  were  William  White,  Chris- 
topher Martin,  Solomon  Power,  John  Laugemore, 
William  Mullins,  Edward  Thompson,  James  Chilton, 
Degory  Priest,  Richard  Britteridge,  Elizabeth  Wins- 
low,  Dorothy  Bradford,  Mary  Allerton,  and  Rose 
Standish.      Notwithstanding  the  appalling  inroads  of  ! 

disease  and  death,  none  were  deterred  from  reniainiu". 

i 

Indeed,   it    is    questionable    whether    the    graves  of  ' 
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fathers  and  mothers,  and  husbands  and  wives  and 
children,  had  not  bound  them  indissolubly  by  the 
most  sacred  ties  to  their  new  home.  Death  had  been 
so  constant  a  companion  as  to  have  lost  its  terrors, 
and  if  they  were  to  die,  there  could  be  no  resting- 
place  preferable  to  that  beside  the  bodies  of  those 
they  had  loved.  During  the  remaining  seven  months 
before  the  arrival  of  the  "  Fortune"  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, the  number  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  six, 
amoug  which  were  those  of  Governor  Carver  on  the 
day  of  the  departure  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  his  wife 
at  a  later  date.  After  that  time  the  colony  enjoyed 
remarkable  health,  and  of  the  survivors  remaining  in 
the  country,  the  average  length  of  life,  counting  from 
the  time  of  the  landing,  was  more  than  thirty-seven 
years.  The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  that  on 
the  12th  of  May  of  Edward  Wiuslow,  whose  wile, 
Susanna,  died  March  24th,  and  Susanna  White, 
whose  husband,  William,  died  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary. So  short  a  period  of  widowhood  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  of 
a  time  in  which,  as  laws  are  silent  in  war,  the  pre- 
vailing social  rules  must  fail  to  apply.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  the  first  duel  fought  in  the  New  World 
occurred  between  Edward  Doty  and  Edward  Leister, 
in  which  both  were  wounded.  Doty  remained  with 
the  colony,  becoming  a  prominent  member,  and  Leister 
removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  may  have  introduced 
the  code  which  for  mauy  years  had  there  so  thorough 
a  recognition. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Carver,  William  Bradford 
was  chosen  Governor,  and  Isaac  Allerton  an  assistant. 
The  date  of  the  election  is  nowhere  recorded.  The 
planting  season  was  successfully  improved,  and  the 
clouds  which  had  lain  so  heavy  and  dark  over  the  colony 
began  to  disappear.  In  July  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Massasoit,  to  bestow  ou  him 
gratuities  and  confirm  his  friendly  feelings.  Edward 
Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins  were  selected  for  the 
expedition,  with  Tisquantum  for  a  guide,  and  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  journey  and  visit,  from  the 
pen  of  Winslow,  may  be  found  in  Mourt's  "  Relation." 
On  the  18th  of  September,  a  shallop  was  sent  to  the 
Massachusetts  tribe  with  ten  men  and  Tisquantum  for 
interpreter  and  guide,  to  trade  with  the  natives,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver  skins  was  brought 
home,  and  the  explorers  reported  concerning  the 
place,  and  wished  that  there  the  settlement  had 
been  made.  An  account  of  this  expedition  may  also 
be  found  in  Mourt's  "  Relation."  Soon  the  harvest 
was  gathered,  an  abundance  of  fish  were  eaucrht,  deer, 
water-fowl,  and  wild  turkeys  were  killed,  and,  as  Brail- 
ford  says,  "  many  afterwards  wrote  largely  of  their 
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plenty  to   their   friends   in    England,  which  were   not 
feigned  but  true  reports." 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  "  Fortune,"  a  vessel  of 
fifty-five  tons,  unexpectedly  arrived  with  thirty-five 
passengers,  having  sailed  from  London  early  in  July. 
The  names  of  the  passengers  were  as  follows : 


John  Adams, 
William  Bnssite  (2). 
William  Beale. 
Edward  Bmnpasse. 
Jonathan  Brewster. 
Clement  Biiggs. 
John  Cannon. 
William  Conor. 
Robert  Oushman. 
Thomas  Cushman. 
.Stephen  Dean. 
Philip  Do  La  Noye. 
Thomas  Flavell  (2). 
Widow  Foord  (4). 


Robert  flickes. 
William  Hilton. 
Bennet  Morgan. 
Thomas  Morton. 
Austin  Nicolas. 
William  Palmer  (2). 
William  Pitt. 
Thomas  Prencc. 
Moses  Sinionson. 
Hugh  Statie. 
James  Steward. 
William  Tench. 
John  Winsluw. 
William  W right. 


Iii  this  list  only  thirty-four  are  accounted  for,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  thirty-fifth  either  died  before 
the  division  of  lands  in  which  the  names  are  disclosed, 
or  was  the  wife  or  child  of  one  of  the  passengers  of  the 
"  Mayflower."  The  "  Fortune"  also  brought  a  patent 
from  the  Northern  Virginia  Company,  which,  since 
the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims,  had  received  a  new 
charter  from  the  king,  under  the  title  of  "  The  council 
established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for 
the  planting,  ordering,  ruling,  and  governing  of  New 
England  in  America,"  empoweriog  it  to  hold  territory 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  in  breadth  from  the 
fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
This  territory  included  all  between  New  Jersey  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  northern  part  of  California,  Oregon,  and  nearly 
all  of  Washington  Territory  on  the  Pacific.  The 
patent  was  issued  under  date  of  June  1,  1621,  to 
John  Peirce  and  his  associates,  and  was  in  trust  for 
the  beuefit  of  the  company.  It  is  now  preserved  in 
Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth.  It  is  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, and  bears  the  signatures  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Lord  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Another 
signature  is  illegible,  and  the  seal  of  Hamilton  is 
missing.  As  the  oldest  state  paper  in  New  England, 
it  deserves  a  place  in  this  narrative  : 

"This  Indenture  uiado  tho  first  Jay  of  June  1G20  And  in  the 
years  of  tho  raigne  of  our  soveraigne  Lord  James  by  the  grace 
of  god  King  of  England  Scotland  Fraunue  and  Ireland  defendor 
of  the  faith  £c  That  is  to  say  of  England  Frauuce  and  Ire- 
land the  nynetcnth  and  of  Scotlaud  the  four  and  fiftieth  Be- 
tweno  tho  Preaideut  and  Counsel!  of  New  England  of  the  one 
ptio  And  John  Peirce  Citisen  and  Clothworker  of  London  and 
his  Associates  uf  the  other  ptie  Witnesscth  that  whereas  the  said 
John  Peirce  and  his  Associates  have  already  transported  and  [ 


undertaken  to  transporte  at  their  cost  and  charges  themselves 
and  dyver's  pson's  into  Now  England  and  there  to  erect  and 
build  a  Towne  and  settle  dyvers  Inhabitants  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  gonerall  plantacon  of  that  Country  of  New  Eng- 
land now  the  Sayde  President  and  Counsell  in  consideracon 
thereof  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  said  plantacon  and  in- 
coragement  of  the  said  Undertakers  have  agreed  to  grant  as- 
signe  allott  and  appoynt  to  the  said  John  Peirce  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  every  of  them  his  and  their  h tires  and  assigned  ono 
hundred  acres  of  ground  for  evry  pson  so  to  be  transported  be- 
sides dyvers  pryviledges  Liberties  and  commodyteos  hereafter 
menconed,  And  to  that  intent  thoy  have  granted  allutted  as- 
signed and  confirmed  And  by  their  presents  doe  grant  allott 
assign  and  confirmo  unto  tho  said  John  Peirce  and  his  Associ- 
ates his  and  their  heires  *fc  assignes  and  the  heires  »fc  assigned 
of  evry  of  them  sevrally  and  respecty  vello  one  hundred  sevrall 
acres  of  ground  in  New  England  for  evry  pson  so  transported 
or  to  be  transported  yf  the  said  John  Pcirco  or  his  Associates 
conly  nuo  thoro  three  whole  veers  either  at  ono  or  severall  tymes 
or  dye  in  the  meane  season  after  bo  or  thoy  are  shipped  with 
intent  there  to  inhabit.  The  same  land  to  be  taken  it  chosen 
by  them  their  deputies  or  assignes  in  any  place  or  place  where- 
soever not  already  inhabited  by  any  English  and  wile  re  no  Eng- 
lish pson  or  psons  are  already  placed  or  sottlcd  or  have  by  order 
of  said  President  and  Couneell  madochoyce  of  nor  withiu  Tenu 
mylcs  of  the  same  unless  it  be  ou  tho  opposite  syde  of  some 
great  or  Navigable  Ryver  to  the  former  particular  plantacon 
together  with  the  ono  half  of  tho  Uyver  or  Kyvers  that  is  to 
say  to  the  middest  thereof  as  shall  adjoyuo  to  sueb  lands  as 
they  shall  make  choyco  of  together  with  alt  such  Liberties 
pryvileges  profitts  £  comodyties  as  the  said  Land  and  Kyvera 
which  they  shall  make  choyce  of  shall  yield  together  with  free 
libertie  to  fish  on  and  upou  tho  coast  of  New  Englaud  and  in 
all  havens  ports  and  creeks  Thereunto  belonging  and  that  no 
pson  or  psons  whatsoever  shall  take  any  benelitt  or  libertie  of 
or  to  any  of  the  grounds  oq  the  one  half  of  the  Ry  vers  afore- 
said excepting  the  free  use  of  highways  by  land  and  Navigable 
RyverB  but  that  the  said  undertakers  and  planters  their  heires 
and  assignes  shall  have  the  sole  right  and  u;e  uf  the  said  grounds 
and  the  one  half  of  tho  said  Kyvers  with  all  their  profit ts 
and  appurtenances.  And  for  as  much  as  the  said  John  Peirce 
and  his  associates  intend  and  have  undertaken  to  build  Churches, 
Schooles,  Kospitalls  Town  Houses,  JSridges  and  such  like  workes 
of  chary  tie.  As  also  for  the  maynteyning  of  Magistrates  and 
other  inferior  officers  in  rogard  whereof  and  to  tho  end  that  the 
said  John  Peirce  and  his  Associates  his  and  their  heires  and 
assignes  may  have  wherewithal!  to  bearc  <t  support  such  like 
charges  There/ore  the  suid  President  and  Couneill  aforesaid 
do  graunt  unto  the  said  Undertakers  their  heirs  A  assignes 
Fifteene  hundred  acres  of  Land  moreover  and  above  the  afore- 
said possescon  of  one  hundred  the  pson  for  evry  Undertaker 
and  planter  to  bu  ymployed  upon  such  public  usis  as  the  said 
Undertakers  k  Planters  shall  thinck  litt,  Ami  they  do  further 
graunt  unto  the  said  John  Peirce  and  his  Associates  their  heires 
and  assignes  that  for  evry  pson  that  they  or  any  of  them  shall 
transport  at  their  owne  proper  cosU  Jt  charges  into  New  Eng- 
land cither  unto  the  Lands  hereby  grauntcd  or  adjoyuingc  to 
them  within  seaven  years  after  tho  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist 
next  comeing  yf  the  said  pson  transported  contynue  these 
three  whole  years  either  at  one  or  severall  tymes  or  dye  in  the 
meane  seas  in  after  he  is  shipped  with  intent  there  to  inhabit 
that  the  said  pson  or  psons  that  shall  so  at  his  or  their  owne 
charges  transport  any  other  shall  have  grauntcd  and  allowed 
to  him  and  them  and  his  Jk  their  heirs  respectyvelie  for  evry 
pson  so  transported  or  dyeing  after  ho  is  shipped  one  hundred 
acres  of  Land  and  also  thatevry  pson  or  psons  who  by  contract  it 
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agreaiucnt  to  be  had  a  wade  with  tho  said  Undertakers  shall 
at  his  &  their  own  charge  transport  him  £  themselves  or  any 
others  and  setle  and  plant  themselves  in  New  England  within 
tn  said  seaven  yeeres  for  three  yeeres  space  as  aforesaid  or  dye 
in  the  meane  tyme  shall  have  graunted  &  allowed  unto  evry 
pson  so  transporting  or  transported  and  their  heires  and  assignes 
respectively  the  lik  number  of  one  hundred  acres  of  Land  as 
aforesaid  tho  same  to  be  by  Mm  &,  them  or  their  heires  or 
assignes  chosen  in  any  entyre  place  together  and  adjoyoing  to 
the  aforesaid  Lands  and  not  straglingly  not  before  the  tyme 
of  such  choyce  made  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any  English 
Company  or  within  tenne  inyles  of  the  same  except  it  be 
on  the  opposite  syde  of  some  great  Navigable  Ryver  as  afore- 
said. Yielding  and  paying  unto  the  said  President  and 
Cuunsull  for  every  hundred  acres  so  obteyued  and  possessed 
by  the  said  John  Peirce  and  his  said  Associates  and  by  those 
said  other  psons  and  their  heires  A  assignes  who  by  cuntract  as 
aforesaid  shall  at  their  onne  charges  transport  thcinselvos  or 
others  tho  Yerely  rent  of  two  shillings  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  Tharchaungell  to  the  hand  of  the  Runt  gatherer  of  the 
President  *fc  Counsell  and  their  successors  forever  the  first  pay- 
ment to  begyn  after  the  xperacon  of  the  first  seaven  yeeres  next 
after  the  date  hereof  And  further  it  shall  bo  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  John  Peirce  and  his  associates  and  such  as  contract 
with  them  as  aforesaid  their  Tennants  &  servants  upon  dislike 
of  one  in  the  country  to  rcturne  for  England  or  elsewhere 
with  all  their  goods  A  chattclls  at  their  will  A:  pleasure  without 
lett  or  disturbance  of  any  paying  all  debts  that  justly  shal  be 
demanded  And  likewise  it  shall  be  lawful!  and  is  granted  to 
and  for  the  said  John  Peirce  his  Associates  &  Planters  their 
heires  &  assignes  their  Tennants  St,  servants  and  such  as  they 
or  any  of  them  shall  contract  with  as  aforesaid  and  send  and 
ymploy  for  tho  said  plantacon  to  goe  A  returne  trade  traOig  im- 
port and  transport  their  goods  As  merchandise  at  thoir  will  & 
pleusure  into  England  or  elsewhere  paying  only  such  duties  to 
the  King's  majestic  his  heires  k  successors  as  the  Piesideut  & 
Counsell  of  New  England  doo  pay  without  any  other  taxes  Im- 
posicons  burthens  or  restraints  whatsoever  upon  them  to  be 
ymposod  the  rent  hereby  reserved  being  only  excepted.  And  it 
shall  be  lawfull  for  the  said  Undertakers  &  Planters  their  heires 
&  successors  freely  to  truck  trade  A  traffig  with  the  salvages  in 
New  England  or  neighboring  thereabouts  at  their  wills  aud  pleas- 
ures without  lett  or  disturbance,  As  also  to  have  libcrtie  to  huut 
haukc  fish  or  fowle  in  any  place  or  places  not  now  or  hereafter 
by  the  English  inhabited.  Aud  the  autd  President  A  Counsell 
do  coveuant  A,  pruuiysc  to  and  with  the  said  John  Peirce  and 
his  Associates  and  others  contracted  with  as  aforesaid  his:  and 
their  heires  A  assignes.  That  upon  Lawfull  survey  to  be  had 
A  made  at  the  charge  of  the  said  Undertakers  .v  Planters  and 
lawfull  informacon  given  of  the  bounds  meets  aud  quantytee 
of  Land  so  as  aforesaid  to  be  by  them  chosen  A  possessed  they 
the  said  President  A.  Counsell  upon  surrender  of  this  prcsonte 
graunt  and  Indenture  and  upon  reasonable  request  to  be  made 
by  the  said  Undertakers  X  Planters  their  heires  A  assignes 
within  seaven  Yeeres  now  noxt  coining  shall  and  will  by  their 
Deed  Indented  and  under  their  Coiuoo  Sealo  graunt  enfeotfe 
and  continue  all  and  evry  the  said  lauds  so  sett  out  and  boarded 
as  aforesaid  to  the  said  Johu  Pcirco  and  his  associates  aud  such 
as  contract  with  them  their  heires  A  assignes  iu  as  large  and 
bcneticcall  manner  as  the  same  are  in  these  presence  graunted 
or  intended  to  be  graunted  to  all  intents  &  purposes  with  all 
and  every  particular  priviledge  &  freedom e  reservaceon  A  eon- 
dicon  with  all  dependacis  herein  spccyficd  &  graunted.  And 
shall  also  at  any  tyme  within  the  said  tcrinc  of  Seaven  Yeeres 
upou  request  unto  the  said  President  X  Counsell  make  grauut 
unto  them  the  said  John  Peirce  and  his  Associates  Undertakers 


*fc  Planters  their  heires  A  assignes  Letters  A  Graunts  of  Incor- 
poracon  by  some  usual  and  fitt  name  a;  ty tie  with  Liberty  to 
them  and  their  successors  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  make  orders 
Lawes  ordynaunces  Jt  conslitucons  for  the  rule  government 
ordering  &  dyrectory  of  all  psons  to  be  transported  <k  settled 
upon  the  lands  hereby  graunted  intended  to  be  graunted  or 
hereafter  to  be  graunted  and  of  the  said  Lands  «t  protlitts  thereby 
arrysing.  And  in  the  meane  tyme  untill  such  graunt  made  yt 
shal  be  lawfull  for  the  said  John  Peirce  his  Associates  &  Un- 
dertakers A  Planters  their  heires  X  assignes  by  consent  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  To  establish  such  lawes  A  ordynauueis  as 
are  for  their  better  government  and  the  same  by  such  officer 
or  officers  as  they  shall  by  most  voyces  elect  A.  choose  to  put  in 
execucon.  And  lastly  the  said  President  A;  Counsell  do  graunt 
and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  John  Peirce  and  his  Associates 
and  others  contracted  with  and  ym ployed  as  aforesaid  their 
heires  and  assignes  That  when  they  have  planted  the  Lands 
hereby  to  them  assigned  tfc  appoynted  That  then  it  shal  be  law- 
full  for  them  with  the  pry  vi tie  <k  allowance  of  the  President  A; 
Counsell  as  aforesaid  to  make  choyce  of  to  enter  into  and  to 
have  an  addition  of  fiftee  acres  mere  for  evry  pson  transported 
into  New  England  with  like  reservaeons  conditions  and  privi- 
lodges  as  are  above  graunted  to  be  had  and  chosen  in  such 
place  or  places  where  no  English  shal  be  then  settled  or  inhab- 
iting or  have  made  choyce  of  and  the  same  entered  into  a  Hook 
of  Acts  at  the  tyme  of  such  choyco  is  to  be  made  or  within 
tenne  miles  of  the  same  excepting  on  the  opposite  sydc  of  some 
great  navigable  River  as  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawfull  for  the  said  John  Peirce  and  his  Associates  their  heires 
«fc  assignes  from  tyme  to  tyme  and  at  all  tymes  hereafter  for 
their  severall  defence  and  savetie  to  encounter  repulse  repel  I  A; 
resist  by  force  of  Amies  as  well  by  Sea  as  by  Land  and  by  all 
wayes  and  meanes  whatsoever  all  such  pson  and  psons  as  without 
the  especial)  lyoense  of  the  said  President  or  Counsell  and  their 
successors  or  the  greater  part  of  them  shall  attempt  to  inhabit 
within  the  several  presenctsand  lymittsof  their  said  Plantacon; 
or  shall  enterpryso  or  attempt  at  any  tyme  hereafter  destiuceon 
Invation  detryment  or  annoyance  to  the  said  Plantacon.  And 
the  »aid  John  Peirce  and  his  Associates  and  their  heires  £  as- 
signes do  covenant  At  proiuyso  to  A  with  the  said  President  &, 
Counsell  and  thoir  successors  That  they  the  said  John  Peirce 
and  his  Associates  from  tyme  to  tyme  during  the  said  Seaven 
Yeeres  shall  make  a  true  Certificate  to  the  said  President  A 
Counsell  and  thoir  successors  from  the  chief  officers  of  tho 
places  respectyvely  of  evry  pson  transported  A.  landed  in  New 
Englund  or  shipped  as  aforesaid  to  be  entered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  said  President  A  Counsell  into  a  Register  book  for  that 
purpose  to  be  kept  And  the  said  John  Poirce  and  his  Associates 
jointly  and  severally  for  them  their  heires  £  assignes  do  cove- 
nant promyse  «fc  graunt  to  and  with  the  said  President  tfc  Coun- 
sell and  their  successors  That  the  psons  transported  to  this 
their  particular  Plantacon  shall  apply  themselves  A'  their  Labors 
in  a  large  &  competent  manner  to  the  planting  setting  making 
A  procuring  of  goods  A.  staple  comaiodyties  in  A  upou  the  said 
Land  hereby  graunted  unto  them  as  come  a  silkgranc  hemp  (tax 
pitch  and  tarre  sopeoshes  and  potashes  yron  clapboard  and 
other  the  like  materealls.  In  Witnenn  whereof  the  said  Presi- 
dent A  Counsell  have  to  the  one  part  of  the  present  Indenture 
sett  their  stales,  And  to  the  other  part  hereof  the  said  John 
Peirce  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  said  Associates  have  sett 
to  his  seale  given  the  day  and  yeeres  first  above  written." 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  this  pateut 
was  superseded  by  another  issued  in  1G22.  The 
latter,  however,  was   issued   to   Mr.  Peirce  uu   what 
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appear  to  have  been  false  representations  to  subserve 
his  personal  interests,  and  secure,  if  possible,  the  colo- 
nists as  his  tenants.  His  purpose  was  discovered  in 
season  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  his  plan,  and 
the  new  patent  was  not  bought  by  the  friends  of  the 
Pilgrims,  as  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  but  by 
order  of  the  president  and  Council  was  surrendered 
and  canceled. 

A  letter  was  received  by  the  "  Fortune"  from  Mr. 
Weston,  one  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  addressed 
to  Governor  Carver  (then  dead),  a  part  of  which — 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation — is  given 
below : 

'•  I  durst  nevor  acquainte  the  adventurers  with  the  alteration 
of  tho  conditions  first  agreed  on  between  us,  which  I  have  since 
been  vory  glad  of,  for  I  am  well  assured  bad  they  known  as 
much  as  I  do  they  would  not  have  adventured  a  balf-penny  of 
what  was  neccssury  for  this  ship.  That  you  sent  no  lading  in 
the  ship  ('  Mayflower')  is  wonderful,  and  worthily  distorted. 
I  know  your  weakness  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  believo  more 
weakness  of  judgment  than  weakness  of  hands.  A  quarter  of 
the  time  you  spent  in  discoursing,  arguing,  &■  consulting  would 
have  done  much  more;  but  that  is  past.  If  you  mean  buna  fide 
to  perform  the  conditions  agreed  upon  do  us  the  favor  to  copy 
them  out  fair  and  subscribe  them  with  the  principal  of  your 
names.  And  likewise  give  us  account  as  particularly  as  you 
can  bow  our  moneys  were  laid  out.  And  then  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  them  some  satisfaction  whom  I  am  now  forced  with  good 
words  to  shift  off.  And  consider  that  the  life  of  tho  business 
depends  on  the  lading  of  this  ship,  which  if  you  do  to  any  good 
purpose  that  I  may  be  freed  from  the  great  sums  I  have  dis- 
bursed for  the  former,  and  must  do  for  the  latter,  I  promise  you 
I  will  nevor  quit  the  business  though  all  tho  other  adventurers 
would. 

"  We  have  procured  you  a  Charter,  the  best  we  could,  which 
is  better  than  your  former  and  with  less  limitation.  For  any- 
thing that  is  else  worth  Writing  Mr.  Cushman  can  inform  you. 
I  pray  write  instantly  for  Mr.  Robinson  to  come  to  you.  And 
so  praying  God  to  bless  you  with  all  graces  necessary  for  both 
this  life  &  that  to  come,  I  rest 

"Your  very  loving  friend, 

"  Tuomas  Weston. 
"Loudon,  July  6,  1621." 

Owing  to  the  discontent  existing  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  of  the  original  articles  of  agreement, 
the  Pilgrims  had  left  England  without  signing  them. 
A  reference  to  this  is  made  in  the  letter.  Robert 
Cushman,  who  had  eonseuted  to  the  alteration  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Leyden  com- 
pany, and  who  had  at  the  last  moment  abandoned  the 
voyage  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  came  in  the  "  Fortune" 
as  the  agent  of  the  adventurers,  to  look  to  their  inter- 
ests and  secure  the  confirmation  of  the  articles.  The 
address  delivered  by  him  during  his  visit  at  Plymouth, 
from  the  text  (1  Cor.  x.  24),  "Let  no  man  seek  his 
own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth,"  was  simply  a 
plea  for  the  adventurers  his  principals,  and  on  the 
13th  of  December  he  again  set  sail  in  the  "  Fortune" 


for  England,  bearing  the  subscribed  articles  and  hav- 
ing a  cargo  of  clapboards  and  skins  worth  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  charge.  Mr.  Cushman  brought  with 
him  his  son,  a  youth  fourteen  years  of  age,  whom  he 
left  under  the  care  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  who  in 
1649,  after  the  death  of  William  Brewster,  became 
the  elder  of  the  Plymouth  Church.  The  "  Fortune" 
was  captured  by  the  French  on  her  voyage  home,  her 
cargo  lost,  and  Cushman  seriously  delayed  in  his 
return.  He  died  in  1G25,  before  he  was  able  to 
become  in  the  flesh,  as  he  had  always  been  in  the 
spirit,  a  member  of  the  colony. 

After  the  accession  of  the  passengers  by  the  "  For- 
tune" without  supplies  of  their  own,  an  account  of 
provisions  in  store  was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that 
on  a  half  allowance  a  six  months'  stock  was  on  hand. 
As  the  first  contribution  to  their  stock  would  be  made 
by  the  next  spring's  fish,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
the  precarious  supply  of  wild  game,  a  half  allowance 
was  ordered,  and  the  winter  was  passed  without  any 
arrival  to  increase  their  store.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1622,  a  boat  reached  them  from  a  fishing-vessel  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Weston,  and  lying  at  anchor  at  a  "  place 
called  Damarin's  Cove"  (near  Monhegan),  bringing 
seven  additional  passengers,  several  letters,  but  no 
supplies.  The  letters  gave  a  discouraging  accouut  of 
affairs  among  the  adventurers,  and  at  the  latter  end  of 
June,  or  the  first  of  July,  tbe  "  Charity,"  of  one  hun- 
dred tons,  and  the  "  Swan,"  of  thirty,  arrived,  bring- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  men,  which  Weston  had  seut  out  at 
"  his  own  charge  to  plant  for  him."  The  vessels 
were  bound  to  Virginia  with  other  passengers,  and 
during  their  absence  these  men,  who  were  harbored 
by  the  Pilgrims,  caused  such  trouble  as  made  the  re- 
turn of  the  ships  and  their  departure  for  some  place 
within  the  bay  of  Massachusetts  a  matter  of  congrat- 
ulation. Letters  were  also  received  from  Mr.  Wes- 
ton saying,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  abid- 
ing friendship,  that  he  had  sold  out  his  iuterest  as 
one  of  the  adventurers  and  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  Pilgrims.  In  August  two  other  ships  came 
into  the  harbor,  one  the  "  Sparrow,"  a  fishing-vessel 
belonging  to  Weston,  and  the  other  the  "  Discovery," 
commanded  by  Capt.  Jones,  probably  the  master  of 
the  "  Mayflower,"  on  her  way  to  Virginia,  from  which 
they  were  supplied  with  ail  necessary  provisions  at 
prices  which  a  sharp  trader  in  a  bare  market  would 
be  likely  to  exact. 

In  the  winter  of  1622-23,  Governor  Bradford 
went,  among  other  places,  to  the  Indian  village  called 
Manomet.  At  that  time  the  whole  territory  from 
Barnstable,  on  Plymouth  Bay,  to  Buzzard's  Bay  bore 
that  name,  and  the  Indian  village  was  seated  on  the 
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Buzzard's  Bay  side.  The  ponds  now  called  Half-way 
Ponds  were  iu  Manomet,  and  undoubtedly  gave  the 
name  to  Manomet  Pouds,  a  name  finally,  when  the 
stage-road  to  Sandwich  passed  these  ponds,  restricted 
to  the  present  Mauomet  Ponds  or  South  Plymouth, 
while  the  Halfway  Ponds  derived  their  new  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  half-way  to  Sandwich. 
On  this  visit  of  Bradford  the  discovery  was  made  of 
the  facility  with  which  transportation  could  be  carried 
on  between  the  bays  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cape, 
which  was  still  further  narrowed  by  a  creek  on  one 
side  aud  a  river  on  the  other,  leaving  a  portage  of 
only  four  or  five  miles  between.  Advantage  of  this 
was  taken  in  1627  by  erecting  at  Manomet  a  trading- 
house  near  Buzzard's  Bay,  at  the  head  of  boat  naviga- 
tion, to  and  from  which  goods  brought  from  or  sent 
to  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  were  carried  across 
the  narrow  strip.  The  present  enterprise  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  is  ouly  the  application  of  an  ancient  dis- 
covery to  the  increasing  demands  of  a  business  com- 
munity, and  the  most  complete  evolution  of  the  rudo 
methods  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

In  the  summer  of  1G22  a  fort  was  built  on  Burial 
Hill,  which,  according  to  Morton,  was  built  "  of  good 
timber,  both  strong  and  comely,  which  was  of  good 
defence,  made  with  a  flat  roof  and  battlements,  on 
which  their  ordnance  was  mounted,  and  where  they 
kept  constant  watch,  especially  in  time  of  danger.  It 
served  them  also  for  a  meeting-house,  and  was  fitted 
accordingly  for  that  use.  It  was  a  great  work  for 
them  to  do  in  their  weakness  and  times  of  want,  but 
the  danger  of  the  time  required  it,  there  being  con- 
tinual rumors  of  the  Indians."  The  sachem  of  the 
Narragansetts,  Canonicus,  had  not  long  before  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Pilgrims,  bearing  the  skin  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake filled  with  arrows,  which  Tisquantum  inter- 
preted as  a  warlike  challenge.  Governor  Bradford, 
in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  substituted  powder  and  shot 
for  the  arrows  and  sent  it  back.  Winslow  says,  in  his 
"  Relation,"  "  Knowing  our  weakness,  notwithstand- 
ing our  high  words  and  lofty  looks,  we  thought  it 
most  needful  to  impale  our  town,  which,  with  all  ex- 
pedition, we  accomplished  in  the  month  of  February, 
taking  iu  the  top  of  the  hill  under  which  our  town 
is  seated,  making  four  bulwarks  or  jetties  without 
the  ordinary  circuit  of  the  pale,  from  whence  we 
could  defend  the  whole  town  ;  in  three  whereof  are 
gates,  and  the  fourth  in  time  to  be."  The  fort  was 
repaired  and  enlarged  in  1630-35  and  1642,  and 
finally  in  1676,  before  King  Philip's  war,  was  rebuilt 
one  hundred  feet  square,  with  palisades  ten  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance  planted 
within  it.     The  material  of  this  fort  was  purchased 


after  the  war  by  William   Harlow,  and  used  in  the 
construction    of   a   dwelling-house   now    standing   on 
Sandwich   Street,  owned  by  Professor   Lemuel   Ste- 
phens.    Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  fort,  in  1622, 
the  Common  House  had  doubtless  been  used  for  meet- 
ings on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  1637  the  first  permanent 
meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Town 
Square.     The  precise  location  of  this  house  has  never 
been  determined  until  the  investigations  of  the  author 
disclosed   it   in    certain    references   contained   in    the 
records  and  deeds.      When  Governor   Bradford  died 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  possession  of  all  the  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  square  from  what  is  now  Main 
Street  to  School  Street,  the  land  immediately  above 
him  having  been  occupied  by  John  Alden  before  his 
removal  to  Duxbury.     After  the  death  of  the  Gov- 
ernor the  land  fell   into  the  hands  of  his   two  sons, 
William   and   Joseph  Bradford,  Joseph  owning  the 
upper  half  and  William   the  lower.     The  dividing 
line  must  have  been,  as  shown  by  subsequent  deeds, 
about  seventeen  feet  east  of  the  lot  of  the  Pilgrimage 
Church.     In  1701  it  was  voted  by  the  town,  "  that 
with  reference  to  the  spots  of  land  in  controversy  be- 
tween Major  Bradford  and  the  town,  viz.,  that  spot 
he  sold  to  John  Dyer  and  the  spot  of  land  where  the 
old    meeting-house   stood,   the    town    do    quit    their 
claim  to  said  lands."     The  reference  to  Maj.  Brad- 
ford does  not  decide  the  question,  because  both  Wil- 
liam and  Joseph  were  majors,  but  the  reference  to  the 
lot  sold  to  John  Dyer  is  conclusive,  because  the  only 
land  conveyed  to  him  by  either  was  a  lot  sold  by  Wil- 
liam in  1698,  near  the  foot  of  Leydeu  Street,  described 
in  the  deed  as  the  lot  on  which  the  old  store-house 
formerly  stood.    As  the  Governor's  house  at  the  time 
the  meeting-house  was  built  stood  on  the  corner  of  the 
square,  it  is  demonstrated  that,  giving  the  Governor's 
house   a   lot   of  about  fifty   feet,   the   meeting-house 
must  have  stood  between  his  line  and  a  point  seven- 
teen   feet  easterly  of  the   Pilgrimage    Church.     In 
testing  the  matter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Odd- 
Fellows'  Hall,  now  standing  on  the  corner,  was  built 
ten  feet  or  more  from  the  old  line  of  Main  Street. 

In  August,  1623,  the  "  Ann,"  of  one  huudred  and 
forty  tons,  and  the  "  Little  James,"  of  forty-four, 
arrived,  bringing  about  eighty-nine  passengers.  No 
passenger-list  has  been  preserved,  but  unless  some 
died  before  the  division  of  lands  in  162-1  the  following 
names  referred  to  in  that  division  must  approximate 
to  accuracy : 


Anthony  Annable. 
June  Annable. 
Sarah  Annable. 
Hannah  Annable. 


EJward  Bangs. 
Robert  Burtlett. 
Fear  Brewster. 
Patience  Brewster. 


si; 
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Mnry  Buckett. 
Edward  Burcher. 
Mrs.  Burcher. 
Thouius  Clarke. 
Christopher  Conant. 
Heater  Cooke. 
Cuthbert    Cuthbcrtson, 

wife,  and  lour  children. 
Anthony  Dix. 
John  Faunce. 
Mannaseh  Faunce. 
(Joodwifo  Fluvell. 
Edmuud  Flood. 
Bridget  Fuller. 
Timothy  Huthcrly. 
Willialu  Heard. 
Margaret  Hicks  and  three 

children. 
William  Hilton. 
Mrs.  Hilton. 
William  Hilton,  Jr. 

Hilton. 

Edward  Hulman. 

John    Jenney,    wife,    and 

three  children. 
Hubert  Long. 
Experience  Mitchell. 
George  Morton. 
Patience  Morton. 
Nathaniel  Morton. 
John  Morton. 
Sarah  Morton. 


Ephraim  Morton. 

George  Morton,  Jr. 

Thomas  Morton,  Jr. 

Ellen  Newton. 

John  Oldham,  and  a  com- 
pany of  nine. 

Francis  Palmer. 

Christian  Peun. 

Two    servants    of    Mr. 
Peirce. 

Joshua  Pratt. 

James  Rand. 

Robert  RattliU'e. 

Mrs.   Rattliffe. 

Nicholas  Snow. 

Alice  Southworth. 

Francis  Sprague. 

Mrs.  Sprague  and  child. 

Barbara  Standish. 

Thomas  Tilden. 

Stephen  Tracey. 

TriphosaTracey,  his  wife. 

Sarah  Tracey. 

Ralph  Wallen. 

Joyce  Wallen,  his  wife. 

Elizabeth  Warren. 

Mary  Warren. 

Ann  Warren. 

Sarah  Warren. 

Elizabeth  Warren. 

Abigail  Warren. 


Of  these,  Patience  and  Fear  Brewster  were  children 
of  the  elder;  Goodwife  Flavell  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas,  who  came  in  the  "  Fortune ;''  Bridget  Fuller 
was  the  wife  of  Samuel,  who  came  in  the  "  May- 
flower ;"  Margaret  Hicks  was  the  wife  of  llobert, 
who  came  in  the  "  Fortune,"  and  had  with  her  three 
children  ;  William  Hilton  brought  his  wife  and  two 
children ;  George  Morton  brought  six  children  ; 
Thomas  Morton,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who 
came  in  the  "Fortune;"  Alice  Southworth  was  the 
widow  of  Edward  and  the  future  wife  of  Governor 
Bradford  ;  Barbara  Standish  was  the  future  wife  of 
Miles,  her  maiden  name  unknown  ;  Hester  Cooke  was 
the  wife  of  Francis,  who  came  in  the  "  Mayflower;" 
and  Elizabeth  Warren  was  the  wife  of  Richard,  one 
of  the  "  Mayflower"  passengers,  and  came  with  her 
five  children.  Of  the  whole  number  Bradford  says 
that  about  "  sixty  were  for  the  general,  some  of 
them  beiug  very  useful  persons  and  became  good 
members  to  the  body,  and  besides  these  there  came  a 
company  that  did  not  belong  to  the  general  body, 
but  came  on  their  own  particular,  and  were  to  have  lands 
assigned  them  and  be  for  themselves,  yet  to  be  subject 
to  the  general  government."  Of  these  last  it  is  prob- 
able that  John  Oldham  and  his  company  of  nine 
formed  a  part  or  the  whole.  The  passengers  by 
these  two  vessels,  with  those  of  the  "  Mayflower"  and 


"  Fortune,"  make  up  the  list  of  those  called  first- 
comers. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  adventurers, 
the  two  parties  to  the  contract  formed  a  joint  stock 
company,  whose  lands  and  goods  were  to  remain  in 
common  for  seven  years.  The  company  during  the 
seasons  of  1621  and  1622  had  worked  together  on 
company  lands,  but  it  was  found  that  the  want  of 
individual  responsibility  was  the  means  of  producing 
unsatisfactory  results.  "  So  they  began"  in  1G23  "  to 
think  how  they  might  raise  as  much  corn  as  t hoy 
could  and  obtain  a  better  crop  than  they  had  done, 
that  they  might  not  still  thus  languish  in  misery. 
At  length  after  much  debate  of  things  the  Governor 
(with  the  advice  of  the  chiefest  amongst  them)  gave 
way  that  they  should  set  corn  every  man  for  his  own 
particular  and  in  that  regard  trust  to  themselves :  in 
all  other  things  to  go  on  in  the  general  way  as  before. 
And  so  he  assigned  to  every  family  a  parcel  of  land 
according  to  the  proportion  of  their  number  for  that 
end  only  for  present  use  (but  made  no  division  for 
inheritance),  and  ranged  all  boys  and  youth  under 
some  family.  This  had  very  good  success;  for  it 
made  all  hands  very  industrious."  The  result  was 
that  the  harvest  of  1623  was  abundant,  and  Bradford 
says  "  instead  of  famine  now  God  gave  them  plenty, 
and  the  face  of  things  was  changed  to  the  re- 
joicing of  the  heart,  of  many,  for  which  they  blessed 
God.  And  the  effect  of  their  particular  planting  was 
well  seen,  for  all  had  one  way  and  other  pretty  well 
to  bring  the  year  about,  and  some  of  the  abler  sort 
and  more  industrious  had  to  spare  and  sell  to  others, 
so  as  any  general  want  or  famine  hath  not  been 
amongst  them  since  to  this  day."  (Bradford's  "  His- 
tory of  Plymouth  Plantation,"  begun  in  1630  and  fin- 
ished in  1650.) 

The  "  Ann"  sailed  on  her  return  voyage  Sept. 
10,  1623,  laden  with  clapboards  and  furs,  and 
Edward  Winslow  was  sent  in  her  to  render  accounts 
to  the  adventurers  and  procure  such  things  as  were 
thought  needful  for  the  colony.  The  "  Little  James" 
remained  in  Plymouth  engaged  in  tradiug  excursions 
until  1625,  when  she  returned  also  to  England.  A 
reference  by  Bradford  to  one  of  her  expeditions  is 
valuable,  aa  showing  the  unfounded  nature  of  the 
popular  belief  that  Brown's  Ialand,  outside  of  Ply- 
mouth harbor,  was  once  an  actual  island.  He  says, 
"Also  in  her  return  home,  at  the  very  entrance  into 
their  own  harbor,  she  had  like  to  have  been  east  away 
in  a  storm,  and  was  forced  to  cut  her  main  mast  by 
the  board  to  save  herself  from  driving  on  the  jiats 
that  lie  without  called  Brown's  Island."  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  colony  was  more  or  less 
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disturbed  by  the  management  and  conduct  of*  Thomas 
Weston,  who  had  made  a  settlement  at  Massachusetts, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  Robert  Gorges,  brother  of  Sir 
Ferdiuando  Gorges,  holding  a  commission  from  the 
Council  of  New  England  to  be  Governor-General  of 
the  country.  His  commission  appointed  for  his  coun- 
sel and  assistance  Francis  West,  Christopher  Lovett, 
and  the  Governor  of  New  Plymouth,  and  gave  him 
authority  to  appoint  such  other  persons  as  he  should 
see  fit.  It  also  gave  him  and  his  assistants  or  any 
three  of  them,  of  which  three  he  must  be  one,  full 
power  to  do  and  execute  what  to  them  should  seem 
good  in  all  cases,  whether  criminal  or  civil.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  however,  Gorges  abandoned  his 
office,  and,  in  the  language  of  Bradford,  "  returned  for 
England  having  scarcely  saluted  the  country  in  his 
government,  not  finding  the  state  of  things  here  to 
answer  his  quality  and  condition." 

In  March.  1623/4,  Mr.  Winslow  returned  in  the 
"  Charity,"  a  vessel  engaged  in  fishiug,  bringing  with 
him  the  first  cattle  introduced  into  the  colony,  con- 
sisting of  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  and'  also  clothing 
and  other  necessaries.  He  brought  also  the  following 
letter  from  James  Sherley,  oue  of  the  adventurers, 
which  will  explain  the  condition  of  their  affairs  at 
that  time : 

"  Most  worthy  £  loving  friends,  your  kind  and  loving  letters 
I  liuve  received,  and  render  you  many  thanks.  It  hatli  pleased 
God  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  our  adventurers  to  raise  a  new 
stock  for  the  setting  furth  of  the  ship  ualled  the  Charity  with 
men  A  necessaries,  both  for  the  plantation  and  the  fishing, 
though  accomplished  with  very  great  difficulty;  in  regard  we 
have  -uiny  amongst  us  which  undoubtedly  aim  more  at  their 
own  private  ends,  and  the  thwarting  £  opposing  of  some  here 
and  other  worthy  instruments  of  God's  glory  elsewhere,  than 
at  the  general  good  and  furtherance  of  this  noble  &  laudablo 
action.  Yet  again  we  have  many  others,  and  I  hope  the 
greatest  part  very  honest  Christian  men,  which  I  am  persuaded 
their  ends  and  intents  are  wholly  for  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  propagation  of  his  gospel  and  hope  of  gain- 
ing those  poor  salvages  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  ISut  us  we 
have  a  proverb  one  scabbed  sheep  may  inarr  a  whole  flock,  so 
these  malcoutented  persons  and  turbulent  spirits  do  what  in 
tbem  lyeth  to  withdraw  men's  hearts  from  you  and  your  friends, 
yea  even  from  the  general  business,  and  yet  under  show  and 
pretense  of  godliness  and  furtherance  of  the  plantation.  Whereas 
the  quite  contrary  doth  plainly  appear,  as  some  of  the  honester 
hearted  men  (though  of  late  of  their  faction)  did  make  mani- 
fest at  our  late  meeting.  But  what  should  I  trouble  you  or 
myself  with  theso  restless  affairs  of  ull  goodness,  and  I  doubt 
will  be  continual  disturbances  of  our  friendly  meetings  &.  love. 
On  Thursday,  the  3th  of  January,  we  had  a  meeting  about  the 
articles  between  you  and  us  where  thoy  would  reject  that  which 
we  in  our  late  letters  pressed  you  to  grant  (an  addition  to  tho 
time  of  our  joint  stock).  And  their  reason  whioh  they  would 
make  known  to  us  was,  it  troubled  their  conscience  to  exact 
longer  time  of  you  than  was  agreed  upon  at  the  first.  But  that 
night  they  were  so  followed  and  crossed  of  their  perverse  courses 
as  they  were  even  wearied,  and  offered  to  sell  their  adventures, 


and  some  were  willing  to  buy.  But  I,  doubting  they  wuuld 
raise  more  scandal  and  false  reports,  ancl  so  divers  way  do  us 
more  hurt  by  going  off  in  such  a  fury  than  they  could  or  can 
by  continuing  adventurers  amongst  us,  would  not  sutler  them. 
But  on  the  1 2th  of  January  we  had  anothor  meeting,  but  in 
the  interim  divers  of  us  had  talked  with  most  of  them  privately, 
and  bad  great  combats  &  reasoning  pro  X  con.  But  at  night 
when  wo  met  to  read  the  general  letter  we  had  the  luviugest 
and  friendliest  meeting  that  ever  I  knew,  and  our  greatest  ene- 
mies offered  to  lend  us  fifty  pounds.  So  I  sent  for  a  potte  of 
wine  (I  would  you  could  do  tho  like)  which  we  drank  friendly 
together.  Thus  God  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men  when  it  pleaseth 
him.  Thus,  loving  friends,  I  heartily  salute  you  all  in  the 
Lord,  hoping  ever  to  rest, 

"  Yours  to  my  power, 

"  jAMtS  SlIElILKV. 

"Jan.  25,  1623/4." 

Mr.  Sherley  was  one  of  the  adventurers  who  proved 
himself  until  his  death  a  true  friend  of  the  colony. 
He  sent  over  a  heifer  as  a  gift,  which,  with  its  in- 
crease, was  to  be  held  for  the  beuefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  town,  aud  in  honor  of  its  first  benefactor  and  its 
faithful  frieud  Plymouth  has  named  one  of  its  squares 
"  Sherley  Square."  The  names  of  the  other  adven- 
turers, either  in  1620  or  at  this  time,  are  not  posi- 
tively known.  A  list,  however,  has  been  preserved 
of  those  who  formed  the  company  Nov.  25,  1626, 
and  who  at  that  time  subscribed  a  supplementary 
agreement  with  the  Pilgrims.  In  making  up  from 
this  a  list  of  the  original  members  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  several  names,  including  those  of  Thomas 
Weston,  William  Greene,  and  Edward  Piekeiiug, 
who  had  left  the  company,  must  be  included,  and 
perhaps  the  names  of  some  new  members  be  omitted. 
The  list  in  1626  was  as  follows: 


Robert  Alden. 
Einnu  Alltham. 
ltiehard  Andrews. 
Thomas  Andrews. 
Lawrence  Anthony. 
Edward  Bass. 
Jobn  Bcaucharnp. 
Thomas  Brewer. 
Henry  Browning. 
William  Collier. 
Thomas  Coventry. 
Thomas  Fletcher. 
Thomas  Goffe. 
Peter  Gudburn. 
Timothy  Hutherly. 
Thomas  Heath. 
William  liobson. 
Robert  Holland. 
Thomas  Hudson. 
Robert  Kcaa. 
John  King. 


Eliza  Knight. 
John  Knight. 
Myles  ICuowles. 
Thomas  Millsop. 
Thomas  Mott. 
Fria  Xcwbold. 
William  l'enningtou. 
William  Penren. 
John  Pocock. 
Daniel  Pointer. 
William  Quurlcs. 
John  Uevell. 
Ncwmnu  Rooks. 
Samuel  Sharp. 
James  Sherley. 
Jobn  Thornell. 
Matthew  Tbornhill. 
Joseph  Tildcn. 
Thomas  Ward. 
John  White. 
Richard  Wright. 


Of  these,  William  Collier,  Timothy  Hatherly. 
John  Revell,  Thomas  Andrews,  Thomas  Brewer, 
Henry    Browning,    John    Kuight,    Samuel    Sharp, 
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Thomas  Ward,  and  John  White  probably  caine  to 
New  England  before  1C40.  Timothy  Hatherly  came 
in  the  ■'  Aho,"  and  going  home,  again  came  to  the  Old 
Colony,  and  John  Revell  went  back  not  to  return. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  known  in  history  as  the 
"  Merchant  Adventurers."  Johu  Smith,  writing  in 
1624,  says,  "  The  adventurers  which  raised  the  stock 
to  begin  and  supply  the  plantation  were  about  seventy, 
some  gentlemen,  some  merchants,  some  handicrafts- 
men, some  adventuring  great  sums,  some  small,  as 
their  estates  aud  affection  served.  These  dwelt  most 
in  London.  They  are  not  a  corporation,  but  knit  to- 
gether by  a  voluntary  combiuatiou  in  a  society  without 
restraint  or  penalty,  aiming  to  do  good  and  to  plant 
religion." 

Other  letters  were  received  from  Robert  Cushman 
aud  John  Robinson,  the  latter  full  of  advice  and 
counsel,  and  with  reference  to  the  summary  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  Standish  on  Pecksuot  and  other  na- 
tives, of  which  he  had  been  advised,  he  said,  "Con- 
cerning the  killing  of  these  poor  Indians,  of  which 
we  heard  at  first  by  report  and  since  by  more  certain 
relation,  oh  !  how  happy  a  thing  had  it  been  if  you 
had  converted  some  before  you  had  killed  any;  be- 
sides, where  blood  has  once  begun  to  be  shed,  it  is 
seldom  stanched  of  a  long  time  after.  You  well  say 
they  deserved  it.  I  grant  it ;  but  upon  what  provo- 
cations and  invitements  by  those  heathenish  Chris- 
tians ?  (Weston's  men.)  Besides,  you  being  no  magis- 
trates over  them,  were  to  consider,  not  what  they 
deserved,  but  what  you  were  by  necessity  constrained 
to  inflict."  Still  other  letters  represented  the  unfavor- 
able reports  which  certain  discontented  hangers  on  of 
the  colony  had  made,  which  at  Mr.  Sherley's  sugges- 
tion were  answered  in  full.  Mr.  John  Lyford  had  been 
sent  in  the  "  Charity"  by  a  part  of  the  adventurers  to 
act  as  pastor,  but  he  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  was 
soon  sent  back.  The  "  Charity"  also  brought  a  fish- 
ing-patent for  Cape  Ann,  issued  by  Lord  Sheffield,  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  to  Robert 
Cushman  and  Edward  Winslow  and  their  associates, 
which,  however,  proved  of  little  value,  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  It  was  dated  Jan.  1,  1623/4,  and  the 
original  parchment  has  been  within  a  few  years  dis- 
covered and  published  in  facsimile  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Mr.  John  Wingate  Thornton. 

In  the  spring  of  1624,  before  the  planting  season 
began,  a  general  desire  was  expressed  for  a  more 
permanent  division  of  land.  Bradford  says  that 
"  they  began  now  highly  to  prize  corn  as  more 
precious  than  silver,  and  those  that  had  some  to  spare 
began  to  trade,  one  with  another,  for  small  things,  by 
the  quart,  pottle,  and  peck  ;  for  money  they  had  uone, 


aud  if  any  had,  corn  was  preferred  before  it.  That 
they  might  therefore  increase  their  tillage  to  butter 
advantage,  they  made  suit  to  the  Governor  to  have 
some  portion  of  land  given  them  for  continuance,  and 
not  by  yearly  lot,  for  by  that  means  that  which  the 
more  industrious  had  brought  into  good  culture  (by 
such  pains)  one  year,  came  to  leave  it  the  nest,  and 
often  another  might  enjoy  it;  so  as  the  dressing  of 
their  lands  were  the  more  sleightcd  over  and  to  less 
profit.  Which  being  well  considered,  their  request 
was  granted.  And  to  every  person  was  given  one  acre 
of  land  to  them  and  theirs  as  near  the  town  as  might 
be,  and  they  had  no  more  till  the  seven  years  were 
expired."  The  following  allotments  were  accordingly 
made.  Sixty-nine  acres  were  granted  to  those  who 
came  in  the  "  Mayflower."  Twenty- nine  of  these 
situated  south  of  Town  Bank,  between  Saudwich 
Street  and  the  harbor,  and  extending  south  nearly  if 
uot  quite  as  far  as  Fremont  Street,  were  granted  to 


Robert  Cushman 1 

William  Brewster 6 

William  Bradford 3 

Richard  Gurdinor 1 

Francis  Cooke 2 

George  Soule 1  i 


Isaac  Allerton 7 

John  Billington 3 

Peter  Brown 1 

Suuiuol  Fuller -' 

Joseph  Rogers 2 


Sixteen  acres,  including  what  is  now  Watson's  Hill, 
were  granted  to 

John  Howland 4  i  Edward  Doty 1 

Steuben  Hopkins o     Gilbert  Winslow 1 

Edward  Leister 1  I  Samuel  Fuller,  Jr ." 

Five  acres,  betweeu  Burial  Hill  and  Murdock's 
Pond,  were  granted  to 

William  White i 

Though  Mr.  White  had  been  dead  three  years,  and 
his  children  received  their  acres  with  Edward  Wins- 
low, whom  their  mother  had  married,  it  is  probable 
that  uuder  the  articles  of  agreement  he  had  con- 
tributed a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  entitle  his 
family  to  the  allotted  acres. 

Nineteen  acres  between  Court  Street  aud  the 
harbor,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Winslow  Square 
(Railroad  Park),  were  granted  to 


Edward  Winslow 4 

Richard  Warren 2 

John  Goodman 1 

John  Crackstone 1 


John  Alden 2 

Mary  Chilton 1 

Miles  Standish 2 

Francis  Eaton 4 


Henry  Sampson 1      Humilitic  Cooper I 

In  this  allotment  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Goodman 
had  been  dead  three  years  according  to  Bradford,  and 
that  Standish  received  two  acres,  though  his  first  wife 
died  in  1621,  and  his  second  wife,  Barbara,  received 
an  allotment  in  her  own  name.  With  regard  to 
Standish,  it  is  probable  that  the  rule  applied  to  White 
governed  his  ease,  and  perhaps  that  of  Goodman  also, 
though  Goodman  had  no  family.     It  is  more  probable 
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that   the  record  of  the  death  of  Goodman  by  Brad- 
ford before  the  division  of  land,  is  an  error. 

Thirty-three  acres  were  granted  to  those  who  came 
in  the  "  Fortune."  Six  of  these  immediately  north  of 
Winslow  Square,  on  the  east  side  of  Court  Street, 
were  granted  to 


William    Hilton 1 

John  Winslow 1 

William  Conner 1 


John  Adauis 1 

William  Tonch 1 

John  Cannon 1 


Eight   acres    immediately  north    of  the    Woolen- 
Mill  Brook  were  "ranted  to 


Hugh  Static 1 

William  Beale 1 

Thuiuu.-  Cushuian 1 


Austin  Nicolas 1 

William  Foord 4 


Nineteen  acres,  extending  from  the  First  or  Shaw's 
Brook  to  the  Woolen-Mill  Brook,  or  the  Secoud 
Brook,  were  granted  to 


William  Wright 1 

William  Pitt 1 

Robert  Hickea... 1 

Thuin.is  Prenee 1 

Stephen   Dean 1 

Mofta  Siuioosnn 1 

Philip  Dc  la  Noyc 1 

Edward  Bouiposse I 


Clement  Briggs 1 

Jaines  Steward 1 

William  Palmer 2 

Jonathan  BreW6ter 1 

Dennet  Morgan 1 

Thomas   Fluvell 2 

Thomas  Morton 1 

William  Bassito 2 


Ninety-five  acres  were  granted  to  those  who  came  in 
the  "Ann"  and  "  Little  James."  Forty-five  acres  lying 
north  of  the  Woolen-Mill  or  Second  Brook,  northerly 
across  the  Third  or  Cold  Spring  Brook,  were 
granted  to 

James  Hand 1 

Francis  Sprague 3 

Edmond  Flood 1 

Christopher  Conaut 1 

Fruncis  Cooke 4 

Edward   Burcher 2 

John   Jenney 5 

Goodwill  Flavell I 

Mannassoh  Fauncc 1 

John  Faunco 1 

George  Mortou 7 

Experience  Mitchell.  1 

Christian  Pcnn 1 


Thomas  Morton,  Jr 1 

William  Hilton,  for  wife  and 

two  children 

Alice  Bradford 

Kobort  Hickes,  for  wife  and 

three  children 

Bridget  Fuller 

EUcu  Newton 

Paticnco  Brewster 

Fear  Brewster 

Robert  Long 

William  Heard 

Barbara  Standisu 


Fifty  acres  on  both  sides  of  Wellingsly  Brook,  and 
so  on  south,  were  granted  to 


Two  servants  of  Mr.  Peirco..  2 

Ralph  Walleu 2 

Stephen  Trucey 3 

Thomas  Clarke 

Robert  Bartlett 

Edward  Holumo 

Francis  Palmer 

Joshua  Pratt 

Pbenohas  Pratt 


Mary  Buckett 1 

John  Oldham  £  Co 10 

CuthbertCuthbertsoQ 6 

Anthony  Amiable 4 

Thomas  Tilden 3 

Richard  Warren 5 

Edward  Bangs 4 

Robert  Rattliffe 2 

Nicolas  Snow 1 

Anthuiiy  Dix 1 

The  precise  situation  of  many  of  the  lots  included 
in  the  above  division,  and  the  names  of  their  subse- 
quent owners  aud  occupants,  may  be  found  in  "  An- 
cient Landmarks  of  Plymouth."  These  acres,  oue 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  all,  had  already  been 
cleared  by  the  Indians,  and  planted  by  them  perhaps 
for  centuries.     They  were  confined  within  a  strip  of 


laud  running  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the 
shore,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  in 
the  widest  part.  It  was  doubtless  their  proximity  to 
running  streams,  in  which  herring  abounded  and  fur- 
nished the  best  means  of  enriching  the  soil,  which 
had  probably  produced  a  more  extensive  clearing  than 
could  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  coast  within  the 
same  limits.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  comparative 
richness  of  this  strip  to-day,  bounded  as  it  is  by  the 
more  sandy  soil  of  later  clearings,  is  due  to  the  long 
and  "enerous  culture  which  it  received  from  the 
Patuxet  tribe. 

In  March,  1624,  William  Bradford  was  again  chosen 
Governor.  From  1621,  when  he  succeeded  Governor 
Carver,  he  was  chosen  annually  until  his  death  in 
1657,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1633,  1636, 
and  1644,  when  Edward  Winslow  was  chosen,  and 
the  years  1634  and  1638,  when  Thomas  Prence  was 
Governor.  Up  to  thia  time  Isaac  Allerton  was  the 
single  assistant,  but  this  year,  on  the  representations 
of  the  Governor  that  the  duties  of  his  office  had 
increased  with  the  swelling  colony,  four  additional 
assistants  were  chosen.  He  advised,  also,  rotation  in 
office  and  the  substitution  of  another  for  himself.  He 
said,  "  If  it  was  an  honor  or  benefit  it  was  fit  others 
should  be  made  partakers  of  it ;  if  it  was  a  burthen 
(as  doubtless  it  was)  it  was  but  equal  others  should 
help  to  bear  it."  No  record  exists  showing  who  be- 
sides Mr.  Allerton  acted  as  assistants  until  1633, 
when,  at  the  election  of  Governor  Winslow,  William 
Bradford,  Miles  Standish,  John  Rowland,  John 
Alden,  John  Done,  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  William 
Gibson  were  chosen.  The  earliest  elections  were 
held  on  the  23d  of  March,  the  day  before  the  last  in 
the  year  under  the  old  style,  at  a  later  time  in  Janu- 
ary until  1636,  when  it  was  enacted  that  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March  annually  "  a  Governor  and  seven 
assistants  be  chosen  to  rule  and  govern  the  said  plan- 
tation within  the  said  limits  for  one  whole  year  and 
no  more  ;  and  this  election  to  be  made  only  by  the 
freemen  according  to  the  former  customs.  Aud  that 
then  also  constables  for  each  part,  aud  other  inferior 
officers  be  also  chosen." 

At  this  time  the  colony,  according  to  John  Smith, 
consisted  of  "  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  some 
cattle  and  goats,  but  many  swiue  and  poultry  and 
thirty-two  dwelling-houses."  He  adds,  "  The  place  it 
seems  is  healthful,  for  in  these  last  three  years,  not- 
withstanding their  great  want  of  most  necessaries,  there 
hath  not  one  died  of  the  first  planters."  Iu  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1624  Winslow  sailed  again  for 
England  in  the  "  Little  James,"  and  returned  in 
1625.     On  his  return  he  reported  loss  of  confidence 
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in  the  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  adventurers,  and 
the  debt  of  the  colony  to  be  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  year  of  his  return  Standish,  takiDg  advantage 
of  the  return  of  a  fishing  vessel,  went  to  Englaud 
"  to  obtain  a  supply  of  goods  and  learn  what  terms 
could  be  made  for  a  release."  In  1626  he  returned 
with  the  news  of  the  death  of  both  Robinson  and 
Cushman,  that  of  the  former  at  Leyden,  March  1, 
1625,  and  reported  that  he  had  hired  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  at  fifty  per  cent.,  which  he  had  ex- 
pended in  the  most  needful  commodities.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Allerton  went  also  to  England  with 
orders  "  to  make  a  composition  with  the  adventurers 
upon  as  good  terms  as  he  could  (unto  which  some 
way  had  been  made  the  year  before  by  Capt.  Stand- 
ish),  but  yet  enjoined  him  not  to  conclude  absolutely 
till  they  knew  the  terms  and  had  well  considered  of 
them ;  but  to  drive  it  to  as  good  an  issue  as  he  could 
and  refer  the  conclusion  to  them."  He  returned  in 
1627,  having  hired  two  hundred  pounds  at  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  concluded  the  following  agreement  with  the 
adveuturers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  colony : 

"  To  all  Christian  people,  greeting,  &c.  Whereas  at  a  meet- 
ing the  26th  of  October  last  post  diverse  and  sundrie  persons 
whose  names  to  the  one  part  of  these  presents  are  subscribed  in 
a  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  Adventurers  to  New  Plimouth  in 
New  Englaud  in  America  were  oontented  and  agreed  in  consid- 
eration of  the  sume  of  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  be  paid  (in  manner  and  forme  folloing)  to  sell  and 
make  sale  of  all  and  every  the  stocks,  shares,  lands,  merchan- 
dise, and  chatles  whatsoever  to  the  said  adventurers  and  others, 
their  fellow-adventurers  to  New  Plimouth  aforesaid  any  way 
accruing  or  belonging  to  the  generalitie  of  the  said  adventurers 
aforesaid  ;  as  welt  by  reason  of  any  sume  or  sumes  of  money 
or  merchandise  at  any  time  heretofore  advertised  or  disbursed 
by  them  or  otherwise  howsoever  ;  for  the  better  expression  and 
setting  forth  of  which  said  agreemente  the  parties  to  these 
presents  subscribing  doe  for  themselves  severally  and  as  much 
as  in  them  is,  grant,  bargain,  alien,  sell,  and  trunsfcre  all  .V. 
every  the  said  shares,  goods,  lands,  merchandise,  and  chatles 
to  them  belonging  as  aforesaid  unto  Isack  Allerton,  one  of  the 
planters  resident  at  Plimouth  atloresuid  assigned  and  sent  over 
as  agente  for  the  rest  of  the  planters  there  and  to  such  other 
planters  at  Plimouth  atforesaid  us  the  said  Isauck,  his  heirs  and 
assignes  at  his  or  their  urrivall  shall  by  writing  or  otherwise 
thinke  tiuo  to  joyne  or  partake  in  the  premises,  their  heirs  k 
assignes  in  as  large,  ample,  and  beneficiale  manner  and  forme  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  said  subscribing  adventurers  here 
could  or  may  doe  or  performe.  All  which  stocks,  shares,  lands, 
ttc,  to  the  9aid  advonturers  In  severallitie  alloted,  apportioned  or 
any  way  belonging  the  said  adventurers  doe  warrant  &  defend 
unto  the  said  Isaack  Allerton,  his  heirs  A  assignes,  against  them 
their  heirs  and  assignes,  by  these  presents.  And  thorefore  the 
said  Isaack  Allerton  doth  for  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  cov- 
enant, promise,  and  grant  too  and  with  the  adventurers  whose 
Dames  are  hereunto  subscribed,  their  heirs  «fcc.,  well  &  truly  to 
puy  or  cause  to  be  payed  unto  the  said  adventurers,  or  five  of 
them  which  were  at  the  meeting  atforsaid  nominated  &  de- 
puted, viz.,  John  Pooock,  John  Beauchamp,  Robort  Keane, 
Edward  Basse,  and  James  Sberley,  merohauts,  their  heirs,  «fcc, 


too  and  for  the  use  of  the  generallitie  of  them  the  suuic  of 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  lawful)  money  uf  England  at  the 
place  appoynted  for  the  receipts  of  money  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Royall  Exchaing  in  London  by  two  hundred  pounds  yearly 
and  every  year  on  the  feast  of  St.  Migchell,  the  first  paiment 
to  be  made  Anno  1828,  Ac.  Allso,  the  said  Isaack  is  to  endeavor 
to  procure  Jt  obtaine  from  the  planters  of  Now  Plimouth  afore- 
said securitie  by  severall  obligations  or  writings  obligatory  to 
make  paiment  of  the  said  sume  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  in 
forme  atforsaid,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  these  presents. 
In  testimony  whereof  to  this  part  of  these  presents  remaining 
with  the  said  Isaack  Allerton,  the  said  subscribing  adventurers 
have  sett  to  their  names,  ic.  And  to  the  other  part  remaining 
with  the  said  adventurers  the  said  Isaack  Allerton  huth  sub- 
scribed hia  name  the  15  November,  Anno  lb2ti,  in  the  2  year  of 
his  Mujustie's  raigne." 

After  a  prolonged  consultation  it  was  decided  to 
approve  the  agreement,  and  the  debt  of  eighteeu  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  adventurers,  together  with  a  debt 
of  six  hundred  more  to  other  parties,  was  assumed  by 
William  Bradford,  Miles  Standish,  Isaac  Allerton, 
Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewster,  John  Ilowland, 
John  Alden,  and  Thomas  Prence,  together  with  James 
Sherley,  John  Beauchamp,  Richard  Andrews,  and 
Timothy  Hatherly,  four  of  their  friends  among  the 
adventurers.  By  the  following  instrument  the  trading 
rights  of  the  colony  were  assigned  to  these  gentlemen 
as  security  for  their  assumption  of  the  debt : 

"Articles  of  aqreeuente  betweene  the  collony  of  New  Plitn- 
oth  of  the  one  partie  and  William  Bradford,  Captain  .Myles 
Standish,  Isaaok  Allerton,  Ac.,  on  the  other  partie,  and  shuch 
others  as  they  shall  thinke  good  to  take  as  partners  and  under- 
takers with  them  concerning  the  trade  for  beaver  and  other 
furrs  and  commodities,  Ac. ;   made  July,  1C27. 
"  First,  it  is  agreede  and  covenanted  bolweexto  the  said  par- 
ties that  the  afforesaid  William  Bradford,  Captain  Myles  Stan- 
dish, and   Isaack  Allerton,  Jfcc,  have  undertaken,  and  doe  by 
these  presents  covenant  and  agree  to  pay,  discharge,  and  ac- 
quite  the  said  collony  of  all  the  debtes  both  due  for  the  pur- 
chase or  any  other  belonging  to  them  at  the  duy  of  the  date  of 
these  presents. 

"  Secondly,  the  above  said  parties  are  to  have  and  freely  in- 
joye  the  pinosa  latly  built,  the  bout  at  Munainctt,  and  the  shal- 
lop called  the  Baas-boat,  with  all  other  iuiplimeuts  to  them 
belonging  that  is  in  the  store  of  the  said  company  ;  with  all  tho 
whole  stock  of  furrs,  bells,  beads,  come,  watupumpeak,  halcbctts, 
knives,  Ac,  that  is  now  in  the  storre  or  any  way  duo  unto  the 
same  uppon  accounte. 

"Thirdly,  That  the  above  said  parties  have  the  whole  trade 
to  themselves,  their  heires  and  assignes,  with  all  the  privileges 
thereof  as  the  said  cullonie  doth  now  or  may  use  the  same  for 
six  full  years,  to  begin  the  last  of  September  next  insoiug. 

"Fourthly,  In  furder  consideration  of  the  discharge  of  tho 
said  debtes,  every  severall  purchaser  doth  promise  and  covo- 
nunte  yearly  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  payed  to  the  above  suid  par- 
ties during  the  full  terme  of  the  aaid  six  yeares  three  busholls 
of  oorne  or  six  pounds  of  tobacco,  at  the  undertaker's  choyse. 

"  Fifthly,  The  aaid  undertaken  shall  durcing  the  alloreaaid 
terme  bestow  fifty  pounds  per  annum  in  hose  and  sboesc,  to  bo 
brought  over  for  the  collonie's  use,  to  be  sould  unto  them  for 
corne  at  six  shillings  per  bushel!. 

"Sixthly,  That  at  the  end  of  the  said  terme  of  six  yeares  the 
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whole  trade  shall  returne  to  the  use  and  henetite  of  the  said 
collonic  as  before. 

"  Lastly,  if  the  atfuresaid  undertakers,  after  they  have  ac- 
quainted their  friends  in  England  with  the  covenants,  doe 
(upon  the  first  returne)  resolve  to  jierforrue  them,  and  under- 
take to  discharge  the  debtes  of  the  said  collony  according  to 
the  true  lueaning  and  intcnte  of  these  prcsentes,  then  they  are 
(upon  such  notice  given)  to  stand  in  full  force;  otherwise  all 
things  to  remaine  as  formerly  they  were,  and  a  true  accounte  to 
be  given  to  the  said  collonie  of  the  disposing  of  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  former  order." 

Thus  was  the  connection  of  the  colony  with  the  mer- 
chant adventurers  dissolved.  The  guarantors  of  the 
debt  at  once  took  steps  to  develop  the  trade  whose 
monopoly  they  had  secured  ;  and  after  familiarizing 
the  inland  tribes  with  the  use  of  wampum,  which 
they  introduced  as  a  circulating  medium,  their  opera- 
tions iu  furs  and  other  commodities,  which  they 
shipped  to  England,  became  sufficiently  large  to  en- 
able them  to  liquidate  the  debt  within  the  specified 
time.  The  wampum  used  by  the  Pilgrims,  specimens 
of  which  are  preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  was  made 
from  the  purple  and  white  parts  of  the  quaw-haug 
shell,  round,  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  stringing  on  strings  of 
bark  or  hemp,  the  purple  and  white  alternating  on 
the  string,  the  purple  of  double  the  value  of  the 
white,  and  the  whole  rated  at  five  shillings  per 
fathom.  On  such  a  currency  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  New  England  was  laid. 
Without  it,  it  is  possible  that  the  effort  at  coloniza- 
tion would  have  been  a  failure.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  desperate  condition  from  which  at  this 
period  the  colony  succeeded  in  extricating  itself.  Less 
than  three  hundred  strong,  surrounded  by  savages 
and  the  forest,  sheltered  by  thatched  huts  from  the 
winter's  cold,  insufficiently  clothed  and  fed,  looking 
out  from  their  windows  on  the  graves  of  husbands 
and  wives  and  parents  and  children,  borrowing  money 
iu  England  at  an  interest  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  bur- 
dened with  a  debt  larger  per  capita  than  our  national 
debt  at  the  close  of  the  war;  at  this  critical  period, 
the  very  turning-point  in  their  enterprise,  when 
merely  worldly  men  without  trust  in  God  would 
have  faltered,  and  merely  religious  men  without  trust 
iu  themselves  would  have  abandoned  themselves  to 
prayer,  they  brought  into  play  those  practical  traits 
of  character  which  their  life  in  Holland  had  devel- 
oped, and  consummated  an  act  which  will  ever  be 
considered  one  of  the  miracles  of  history.  From  this 
time  forth  the  colonization  of  New  England  was  an 
assured  success.  The  cement  in  which  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  had  hardened,  and  the  safety  of  the 
structure  to  be  reared  was  secured. 


The  connection  of  the  Pilgrims  with  the  adventur- 
ers, though  one  of  necessity,  was  interwoven  with 
annoyances  and  embarrassments.  They  were  a  body 
of  men  far  from  homogeneous  in  their  character,  en- 
tering into  the  enterprise  with  various  purposes  and 
motives.  Some  were  men  of  religious  instincts, 
hopiug  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  tribes 
of  the  New  World,  and  some  were  speculators,  eager 
to  secure  large  profits  from  what  they  believed  to  be 
a  good  investment.  Of  the  men  religiously  inclined 
not  all,  nor  a  majority,  were  iu  sympathy  with  the 
Pilgrims.  Only  a  few  occupied  the  advanced  ground 
of  separatism  on  which  the  colonists  stood ;  most  of 
them  were  still  adherents  to  the  church,  hoping  while 
they  converted  the  heathen  to  exert  a  restraining  in- 
fluence on  the  schismatic  movements  of  the  Pilgrims 
themselves.  To  the  influence  of  the  latter  was  un- 
doubtedly due  the  effort  to  keep  Robinson  separated 
from  his  departed  flock,  and  the  attempt  to  substitute 
pastoral  leaders  more  conservative  than  him  to  guide 
the  footsteps  of  the  growing  colony.  Indeed,  to  them 
were  due,  with  the  exception  of  the  feeble  and  unsuc- 
cessful movement  on  the  part  of  the  Council  for  New 
England  to  make  Robert  Gorges  Governor,  all  the  ob- 
stacles emanating  from  England,  which  until  the  latest 
days  of  the  colony  the  Pilgrims  were  obliged  to  en- 
counter. King  James,  under  whose  reign  their  enter- 
prise had  been  undertaken,  had  died  without  even  a 
recognition  of  the  colony;  Charles  had  come  to  the 
throne  and  gone  to  the  block  almost  in  ignorance  of  his 
extending  empire  across  the  seas ;  while  Cromwell,  a 
Puritan  himself,  took  Winslow,  a  leading  Pilgrim, 
into  his  confidence  and  service  and  imposed  on  him 
duties  of  responsibility  and  trust.  There  was  still 
another  class,  however,  among  the  adventurers,  neither 
religious  devotees  nor  speculators,  composed  of  men 
who  cared  as  little  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
as  for  the  inordinate  profits  of  trade, — who  probably 
thought  little  of  the  purification  of  the  forms  of  the 
church,  or  of  their  abandonment,  or  even  of  their 
importance  and  value, — men  undoubtedly  of  large 
means,  but  generous  hearts,  such  as  are  seen  to-day 
in  our  own  communities  combining  all  the  qualities 
of  broad,  liberal,  honest,  square-dealing,  sympathetic, 
manly  merchants, — and  this  was  the  class,  represented 
by  Sherley  and  Hatherly  and  Beauchamp,  which  when 
once  embarked  in  the  scheme  of  colonization  discov- 
ered the  quality  of  the  men  they  were  assisting,  and 
through  evil  and  through  good  report  adhered  to 
their  cause,  and  looked  upon  the  gain  to  a  noble  body 
of  self-sacrificing  men  as  a  satisfactory  complement  to 
what  was  a  loss  to  themselves.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  adventurers  and  their  dealings,  it  must  be 
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finally  acknowledged  that  their  connection  with  the 
Pilgrims  proved  the  bridge  of  safety  across  which 
civilization  made  a  successful  march  from  the  QUi  to 
the  New  World. 


CHAPTER     III. 

LIFE   OF   THE   COLONY— TOWN   GOVERNMENT— SEC- 
OND   PATENT— DEATH   OF    BREWSTER. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  a  history  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Old  Colony,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to 
several  published  works  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  these  pages.  The  first  is  that  called  Mourt's 
"  Relation."  It  was  written  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  journal  by  two  or  more  persons  in  Plymouth,  aod 
contains  a  diary  of  events  from  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Mayflower"  at  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  9,  1620,  to  the 
return  of  the  "Fortune,"  Dec.  11,  1621.  It  has 
long  been  an  accepted  theory  that  Bradford  and 
Winslow  were  the  authors,  and  the  "  Relation"  has 
often  been  called  Bradford  and  Winslow's  "  Journal." 
It  contains  an  address  to  the  reader  signed  G.  Mourt, 
in  which  he  says,  "  These  '  Relations'  coming  to  my 
hand  from  my  both  known  and  faithful  friends,  on 
whose  writings  I  do  much  rely,  I  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  make  them  more  general."  The  "  Relations"  being 
anonymous,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  have 
taken  their  name  from  the  editor  and  been  called 
Mourt's  "  Relation."  Br.  Young  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  theory  that  Mourt  was  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Mourton  or  Morton,  and  that  George  Mor- 
ton, who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  "Ann,"  in  1623, 
is  the  only  person  to  whom  the  initials  and  the  words 
in  the  opening  address  ("as  myself  then  much  desired 
and  shortly  hope  to  effect,  if  the  Lord  will  the  putting 
to  of  my  shoulders  in  this  hopeful  business")  will 
apply.  Following  the  address  is  a  letter  "  to  his 
much  respected  friend  J.  P.,"  signed  R.  G.  The 
recipient  of  the  letter  was  undoubtedly  John  Peirce, 
as  antiquarian  students  generally  suppose,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Young,  Dexter,  and 
others,  that  the  letter  G  was  a  misprint  for  C,  aud 
that  Robert  Cushman  was  the  author.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Cushman  came  to  Plymouth  in  the 
"  Fortune,"  arriving  Nov.  9,  1621,  and  sailed  in  her 
on  his  return  on  the  11th  of  the  next  month.  As 
Cushman  was  a  stranger  in  the  colony  and  a  passen- 
ger in  the  vessel  which  carried  the  "  Relation"  to 
England,  the  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy 
bears,  as  the  reader  will  see,  internal  evidence  throwing 
serious  doubts  on  this  theory : 


"  Good  Friend: 

"  As  we  cannot  but  account  it  in  extraordinary  blessing  of 
God  in  directing  our  course  for  these  parts,  alter  we  came  out  of 
our  native  country, — for  that  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  comforts  we  receive  by  the  benetit  of  one  of  the 
most  pleasant,  most  healthful,  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
world, — so  uiudt  we  acknowledge  the  same  blessing  to  be  mul- 
tiplied upon  our  whole  company,  for  that  we  obtained  the  honor 
to  receive  allowance  and  approbation  of  our  free  possession,  and 
enjoying  thereof  under  the  authority  of  those  thrice  honored 
persons,  The  President  and  Council  for  the  affairs  of  New  Eng- 
land, by  whose  bounty  aud  grace  in  that  behalf  all  of  us  are 
tied  to  dedicate  our  best  service  unto  them,  as  those  under  his 
Majesty  that  we  owe  it  unto,  whose  noble  endeavors  iu  these 
their  actions  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  multiply  to  his  glory 
and  their  own  eternal  comforts. 

"As  for  this  poor  Relation,  I  pray  you  to  accept  it  as  being 
writ  by  the  several  actors  themselves  after  their  plain  aud  rude 
manner.  Therefore,  doubt  nothing  of  the  truth  thereof.  If  it 
bo  defective  in  anything  it  is  their  ignorance  that  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  planting  than  writing.  If  it  satisfy  those  that 
are  well  affected  to  the  business,  it  is  all  I  care  for.  Sure  I  am 
the  place  wo  are  in  and  the  hopes  that  are  apparent  cannot  but 
suffice  any  that  will  not  desire  more  than  enough.  Neither  is 
there  want  of  aught  among  us  but  company  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings so  plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  that  are  here. 
While  I  was  writing  this  I  had  almost  forgot  that  I  had  but  the 
recommendation  of  the  Relation  itself  to  your  further  consider- 
ation, and  therefore  I  will  end  without  saying  more,  save  that 
I  shall  always  rest 

"Yours  in  the  way  of  friendship,  R.  G. 

"  From  Plymouth  tn  New  Enoland." 

It  is  not  only  clear  that  such  a  letter  must  have 
been  written  by  one  who  was  one  of  the  original  com- 
pany in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  who  still  remained  in 
Plymouth  after  the  departure  of  the  "  Fortune,"  but 
no  one  besides  one  of  the  writers  would  have  spoken 
of  "  this  poor  Relation,"  or  attributed  its  defects  to 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  "  planting  than  writing."  It  is  a  serious  charge 
againBt  Cushman  to  declare  him  to  be  author  of  such 
a  statement  against  Winslow,  whose  use  of  language 
in  the  "  Relation"  itself  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  education  and  culture.  There  was  a  Richard 
Gardiner  among  the  "  Mayflower"  passengers  who 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  lands  in 
1624,  and,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Brad- 
ford in  his  history,  made,  perhaps  erroneously, 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  that  he  became  a  sea- 
man and  returned  to  England,  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  was  the  author  than  Cushman.  If  a  mis- 
print is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  point  to  Richard  Clarke,  another  of 
the  "  Mayflower"  passengers,  as  the  unknown  writer. 

The  authorship  of  the  above  letter  is  important, 
because,  if  not  attributable  to  Cushman,  the  writer 
must  have  shared  with  Bradford  aud  Wiuslow  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Relation"  itself.  That  part  of 
the  work  called  a  "  Journal  of  the  beginnings  and 
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proceedings  of  the  English  Plantation,"  is  attributed 
to  Bradford,  and  probably  correctly  so.  With  as  un- 
doubted correctness,  the  second  paper  in  the  "  Rela- 
tion, "  concerning  the  journey  to  "  Packanokick,"  is 
attributed  to  Winslow.  It  betrays  a  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  language  and  a  facility  of  expression  which 
are  found  in  no  other  Pilgrim  writer.  The  third 
and  fourth  papers,  concerning  expeditions  to  Nauset 
and  Nemasket,  have  the  characteristics  of  neither 
Bradford  nor  Winslow,  and  may,  with  some  consider- 
able reason,  be  attributed  to  the  unknown  writer. 
Again,  in  the  fifth  paper,  concerning  a  voyage  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  style  of  Winslow  is  seen,  and  the  claim 
that  he  was  its  author  is  undoubtedly  correct.  The 
two  remaining  papers  are  signed  with  the  initials 
"E.  W."  to  one,  and  "  R.  C."  to  the  other,  and  were 
written  by  Winslow  and  Cushman. 

The  "  Relation"  was  first  printed  in  London,  by 
John  Bellamie,  in  1622,  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  corner-stone  of  American  literature. 
Surely  no  claim  can,  with  justice,  be  made  in  behalf 
of  the  writers  in  Virginia,  all  of  whom,  whose 
writings  were  printed  in  England  before  this  period, 
were  merely  temporary  sojourners  in  the  land.  Until 
1841,  when  Dr.  Young  reproduced  it  in  his  "  Chron- 
icles," it  was  never  reprinted  in  a  complete  form.  In 
1865  the  first  reissue  was  mado  under  the  intelligent 
and  careful  editorship  of  Henry  Martyn  Dexter,  in 
which,  as  he  says  in  his  introduction,  "  the  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  follow  exactly  the  first  copies  in 
style  of  type,  paging,  and  identity  of  embellishment, 
iu  all  of  which  particulars  neither  pains  nor  expense 
has  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  favor  of  connoisseurs.  Every  caption,  initial  let- 
ter, and  ornameutal  heading  has  been  engraved  in 
facsimile  from  the  original,  and  the  only  defect  in 
the  reproduction  is,  that  the  copy — thanks  to  the  su- 
perior capabilities  of  the  modern  press — is  a  great 
deal  more  splendid  than  its  modest  prototype  ever 
was  in  all  the  glory  of  its  freshness." 

Cushman's  sermon,  already  alluded  to,  was  delivered 
in  the  Common  House  during  Ijis  short  visit  in  Plym- 
outh, and  was  also  printed  in  London  in  1622. 
Original  copies  of  this  sermon  are  in  existence,  as 
well  as  of  Mourt's  "  Relation."  Mr.  Cushman  was 
not  a  clergyman,  and  the  title  of  sermon,  according  to 
our  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  incorrectly  applied  to 
it,  though  it  was  delivered  from  the  text,  1  Cor.  x. 
24 :  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
another's  wealth."  Dr.  Young  states  that  he  found 
in  a  tract,  printed  at  London,  1644,  entitled  "  A  brief 
Narrative"  of  some  church  courses  in  New  England, 
the  following  allusion  to  this  sermon :  "  There  is  a 


book  printed  called  A  Sermon  preached  at  Plymouth, 
in  New  England,  which,  as  I  am  certified,  was  made 
there  by  a  comber  of  wool." 

In  1624  a  book  entitled  "Good  News  from  New 
England,"  written  by  Edward  Winslow,  was  published 
in  London,  "  showing  the  wondrous  providence  and 
goodness  of  God"  in  the  preservation  and  continuance 
of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,  "  together  with  a  Rela- 
tion of  such  religious  and  civil  laws  and  customs  as 
are  in  practice  among  the  Indians,  as  also  what  com- 
modities are  there  to  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  and  other  Plantations  in  the  said  country."  In 
1646,  "  Hypocrasie  Unmasked,"  also  written  by  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  was  published  in  London,  containing 
a  relation  of  the  proceedings  against  Samuel  Gorton, 
together  with  an  answer  to  the  slanders  and  falsehoods 
promulgated  by  him,  "  whereunto  is  added  a  brief 
Relation  of  the  true  grounds  or  cause  of  the  first 
planting  of  New  England." 

The  "  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,"  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  has  had  an  eventful  career.     After 
having  remained  in    manuscript  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  it  was  first  printed  by  the   Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  in   1856,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Charles  Deane.     The  history  covers  a  period 
from  the  formation  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  to   1646. 
After  the  death  of  Bradford,  Nathaniel  Morton  had 
access  to,  and  used,  the  manuscript  in  the  preparation 
of  "  New  England's    Memorial,"  and  it  was  subse- 
quently made  use  of  by  Prince  and  Hutchinson,  in 
1736  and  1767  respectively.     In  1705  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Maj.  John  Bradford,  a  grandson  of  the 
Governor,  and  was  borrowed  by  Thomas  Prince,  while 
preparing  his  "  Annals,"  and  deposited  by  him  in  the 
New  England  Library  in  the  tower  of  the  Old  South 
Church.     From  that  time  nothing  was  known  of  the 
missing  manuscript  until  1855,  when  John  S.  Barry, at 
that  time  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  Massachusetts, 
borrowed  from  a  friend  a  small  volume  entitled"  A  His- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America," 
in  which  he  found  passages  bearing  the  marks  of  Brad- 
ford's style,  which  the  author  credited  to  a  manuscript 
history  of  the  Plantation  of  Plymouth,  in  the  Fulhaui 
Library.     Upon  application  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
by  Joseph  Hunter,  of  London,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Deane,  the  Fulham  manuscript  was  found  to  be  the 
long-lost  history,  and  an  exact  copy  was  at  once  se- 
cured by  the  Historical  Society  for  publication.     How 
it   found  its   resting-place   iu  the  English  library  no 
one  kuows.     It  is   thought  probable,   however,  that 
during    the  siege   of   Boston,   when    the   Old   South 
Church  was  used  as  a  riding-school  by  the  British,  it 
was  abstracted,  and  falling   into  the  hands  of  some 
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one  who  appreciated  its  value,  was  saved  from  the 
destruction  to  which  much  other  material  in  the 
library  was  doomed. 

The  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  by  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton, was  published  in  Cambridge,  in  1669,  by  Sam- 
uel Greene  and  Marmaduke  Johnson.  It  contains  a 
history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  to  near  the  date  of 
its  publication.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Old 
Colony  Records  are  interesting  as  showing  the  part 
taken  by  the  colony  in  the  publication  of  this  valu- 
able work.  At  the  court  held  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1667,  it  was  ordered  "  that  whereas  a  certain  Indian 
appertaining  to  our  jurisdiction  is  now  in  hold  att 
Boston  for  matter  of  fact,  and  that  there  is  probabilitie 
of  a  tender  of  some  land  for  his  ransome  from  being 
sent  to  Barbadoes,  that  in  case  the  said  land  be  teu- 
dered  to  acceptance  that  it  shall  be  improved  and  ex- 
pended for  the  defraying  of  the  charge  of  the  printing 
of  the  booke  intitled '  New  England's  Memoriall.'  "  On 
the  3d  of  June,  1668,  it  was  ordered  "  that  twenty 
pounds  be  improved  by  the  Treasurer  for  and  towards 
the  printing  of  the  booke  intitled  '  New  England's 
Memoriall,'  and  it  was  likewise  recommended  to  the 
several  towns  of  the  jurisdiction  by  their  deputies  to 
make  a  free  and  voluntary  contribution  in  money  for 
and  towards  the  procuring  of  paper  for  the  printing 
of  said  booke."  On  the  7th  of  July,  1668,  it  was 
ordered  "  that  with  reference  to  the  printing  of  the 
booke  intitled  '  New  England's  Memoriall,'  the  Treas- 
urer indent  with  the  printer  for  the  printing  thereof; 
and  to  improve  that  which  is  or  shall  be  contributed 
thereunto  with  the  sume  of  twenty  pounds  ordered 
by  the  Court  to  that  end,  and  the  sume  of  five  pounds 
more  if  he  shall  see  cause,  the  said  twenty-five  pounds 
to  be  out  of  the  countreyes  stock  ;  and  to  indent  with 
Mr.  Green  to  print  it  if  he  will  do  it  as  cheap  as  the 
other,  and  for  the  number  of  coppyes,  to  do  as  he 
shall  see  cause."  And  on  the  3d  of  July,  1669,  it 
was  ordered  "  that  the  Treasurer,  in  the  behalf  of  the 
countrey,  is  to  make  good  a  barrel  of  merchantable 
beefe  to  Mr.  Green,  the  printer,  att  Cambridge,  which 
is  to  satisfy  what  is  behind  unpayed  for  and  towards 
the  printing  of  the  book  called  '  New  England's  Mem- 
orial!,' which  barrel  of  biefe  is  something  more  than 
is  due  by  bargain,  but  the  Court  is  willing  to  allow  it 
in  consideration  of  his  complaint  of  a  hard  bargaine 
about  the  printing  of  the  book  aforesaid."  A  second 
editiou  was  published  in  Bostou,  in  1721,  by  Nicholas 
Boone,  to  which  was  added  a  supplement  by  Josiah 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth.  In  1772  a  third  edition  was 
published  in  Newport  by  Solomon  Southwick,  and 
abuut  1820  a  fourth  edition,  with  the  supplement  by 
Cotton,  by  Allen  Dauforth,  of  Plymouth.     Iu  1826 


a  fifth  edition  was  published  under  the  editorial  care 
of  John  Davis,  who  added  copious  notes  of  great  in- 
terest and  value.  Nathaniel  Morton  was  the  sou  of 
George  Morton,  the  presumed  editor  of  Mouit's  :l  Rela- 
tion," who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  "  Ann,"  in  1623, 
bringing,  with  his  other  children,  his  sou  Nathaniel, 
then  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the 
colony  from  1645  to  1685,  the  year  of  his  death,  and 
also  clerk  of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  colony  aud  town  are  full  of  his 
writing,  and  bear  testimony  which  his  memorial  rein- 
forces and  confirms  to  his  intelligence,  fidelity,  and 
usefulness. 

These  books,  together  with  here  and  there  a  pub- 
lished letter,  tract,  pamphlet,  or  sermou,  constitute 
the  literature  of  the  Old  Colony  up  to  the  time  of  the 
union  with  Massachusetts  in  1692.  No  other  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  show  the  intelligence  aud  culture 
of  a  community  than  that  fouud  iu  its  demaud  for 
intellectual  effort  and  its  ability  to  furnish  the  men 
to  supply  it.  No  other  colony  before  or  since  can 
furnish  so  complete  and  exhaustive  a  record  of  its 
acts  and  events  as  that  of  the  Old  Colony,  iu  which 
the  fate  of  every  man,  woman,  aud  child  is  accounted 
for, — a  record  which  neither  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  sick- 
ness, nor  sorrow  over  the  dead  could  silence  or  even 
interrupt. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1627,  it  was  "  concluded  by 
the  whole  company  that  the  cattle  which  were  the 
companies,  to  wit,  the  cows  &  the  goats,  should  be 
equally  divided  by  lot  to  all  the  psous  of  the  same 
company,  and  so  kept  until  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  after  the  date  above  written.  That  the  old 
stock  with  half  the  increase  should  remain  for  com- 
mon use,  to  be  divided  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  or 
otherwise  as  occasion  falleth  out,  aud  the  other  half 
to  bo  their  own  forever." 

"  1.  The  first  lot  fell  to  Francis  Cooke  and  his  company  joined 
to  him,  his  wife, 

Hester  Cooke.  To  this  lot  foil  tho  least  of 

3.  John  Cooke.  the  4  black  Heifers  which  camo 

4.  Jacob  Cooke.  on    tho    Jacob    and    two    shc- 

5.  Jane  Cooke.  goats. 
0.  Hester  Cooke. 

7.  Mary  Cooke. 

8.  Moses  Simons. hi. 

9.  Philip  Dolauoy. 

10.  Experience  Mitchell. 

11.  John  Faunce. 

12.  Joshua  Pratt. 

13.  Phineus  Pratt. 

"2.  The  second  lot  fell  to  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton  A.  his  company 
joined  to  him,  his  wife, 

Fear  Allertou.  To  this  lot  fell  tho  great  cow 

3.  Bartholomew  Allerton.  which    came    in    the    Ann,    to 

4.  Hemembor  Allerton.  which    they    inuat    keop    the 
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lesser  of  the   two  steers  and 
two  she-goats. 


5.  Mary  Allertoo. 

6.  Sarah  Allerton. 

7.  Cutbbert  Cuthbertson. 

8.  Sarub  Cuthbertson. 

9.  Samuel  Cuthbertson. 

10.  Mary  Priest. 

11.  Sarali  Priest. 

12.  Edward  Bompasse. 

13.  John  Crackstone. 

"3.  The  third  lot  fell  to  Capt.  Standish  and  his  company 
joined  to  him,  bis  wife, 

2.  Barbara  Standish.  To  this  lot  fell  the  red  oow 

3.  Charles  Standish.  which  belongeth  to  the  poor  of 

4.  Alexander  Staudish.  the  colony,  to  which  tbey  must 

5.  John  Standish.  keep    her   calf    of    this   year, 

6.  Edward  Winslow.  being  a  Bull,  for  the  company. 

7.  Susanna  Winslow.  Also  to  this  lot  came  two  she- 

8.  Edward  Winslow,  Jr.  goats. 

9.  John  Winslow.  (This  was  the  cow  presented 
li).  Resolved  White.                       to  the  colony  by  James  Sher- 

11.  Peregrine  White.  ley.) 

12.  Abraham  Peirce. 

13.  Thomas  Clarke. 

"4.  The  fourth   lot  fell   to  John    Howland  i,  bis  company 
joined  to  him,  his  wife, 

2.  Elizabeth  Howland.  To  this  lot  fell  one  of  the 

3.  John  Howland,  Jr.  four  heifers  which  came  in  the 

4.  Desire  Howland.  Jacob,  called  Hagborn. 

5.  William  Wright. 

6.  Thomas  Morton,  Jr. 

7.  John  Alden. 

8.  Priscilla  Alden. 

9.  Elizabeth  Alden. 

10.  Clement  Briggs. 

11.  Edward  Dalton. 

12.  Edward  Holman. 

13.  John  Alden. 

"  5.  The  fifth  lot  fell  to  Mr.  William  Brewster  and  his  com- 
pany joined  to  him. 

2.  Love  Brewster.  To  this  lot  fell  one  of  the 

3.  Wrestling  Brewster.  four  heifers  which  came  in  the 

4.  llichard  More.  Jacob,  called  the  blind  Heifer, 

5.  Henry  Samson.  and  two  she-goats. 

6.  Jonathan  Brewster. 

7.  Lucretia  Brewster. 

8.  William  Brewster. 

9.  Mary  Brewster. 

10.  Thomas  Prence. 

11.  Patience  Prenoo. 

12.  Rebecca  Prence. 

13.  Humilitie  Cooper. 

"  6.   The   sixth   lot   fell   to   John   Shaw    and   his   company 
joined 

1.  To  him.  To  this  lot  fell  the  lesser  of 

2.  John  Adams.  the  black  cows  which  came  at 

3.  Elinor  Adams.  tirst   in  the  Ann,  with  which 

4.  James  Adams.  they  must  keep  the  biggest  of 

5.  John  Winslow.  the  two  steers.     Also    to   this 
G.  Mary  Winsluw.  lot  was  two  she-goats. 

7.  William  Basse tt. 

8.  Elizabeth  Bassett. 

9.  William  Bassett,  Jr. 

10.  Elizabeth  Bassett. 

11.  Francis  Sprague. 

12.  Anna  Sprague. 

13.  Mercy  Sprague. 


"  7.  The  seventh  lot  fell  to  Stephen  Hopkins  and  his  com- 
pany joined  to  him,  his  wife, 

Elizabeth  Hopkins.  To  this  lot  fell  a  black  wean- 

3.  Gyles  Hopkins.  ing  calf,  to  which  was  added 

4.  Caleb  Hopkins.  the  calf  of  the  year  to  come  of 

5.  Deborah  Hopkins.  the   black    cow   which   fell    to 

6.  Nicolas  Snow.  John  Shaw  and  his  company, 

7.  Constance  Snow.  which    proving    a    Bull,    they 

8.  William  Palmer.  were   to   keep    it    ungeit    five 

9.  Frances  Palmer.  years    for    common    use,    and 

10.  William  Palmer,  Jr.  after  to  make  their  best  of  it. 

11.  John  Billington,  Sr.  Nothing    belongeth    of    these 

12.  Helen  Billington.  two   for  the    company   of   the 

13.  Francis  Billington.  first  stock,  but  only  half   the 

increase.  To  this  lot  there 
fell  two  she-goats,  which  goats 
they  possess  on  the  like  terms 
which  others  do  their  cattle. 
''8.  The  eighth  lot  fell  to  Samuel  Fuller  aud  his  company 
joined  to  him,  his  wife, 

2.  Bridget  Fuller.  To  this  lot  fell  a  red  Heifer 

3.  Samuel  Fuller,  Jr.  which  came  of  the  cow  which 

4.  Peter  Brown.  belongeth  to   the  poor  of  the 

5.  Martha  Brown.  colony,  and  so  as  of  that  con- 

6.  Mary  Brown.  sideration  (viz.)  these  persons 

7.  John  Ford.  nominated    to    have    hall    the 

8.  Martha  Ford.  increase,  the  other  half,  with 

9.  Anthony  Annable.  the  old  stock,  to  remain  for  the 

10.  Jane  Annable.  use  of  the  poor.     To  this  lot 

11.  Sarah  Annable.  also  two  she-goats. 

12.  Hannah  Annable. 

13.  Damaris  Hopkins. 

"  9.  The  ninth  lot  fell  to  Richard  Warren  and  his  company 
joined  with  him,  bis  wife, 

2.  Elizabeth  Warren.  To  this  lot  fell  one  of  the 

3.  Nathaniel  Warren.  four  black  Heifers  that  came 

4.  Joseph  Warren.  in  the  Jacob,  called  the  smooth- 

5.  Mary  Warren.  horned  Heifer,  and   two  she- 

6.  Anna  Warren.  goats. 

7.  Sarah  Warren. 

8.  Elizabeth  Warren. 

9.  Abigail  Warren. 

10.  John  Billington. 

11.  George  Soule. 

12.  Mary  Soulo. 

13.  Zacbariah  Soule. 

"10.  The  tenth  lot  fell  to  Francis  Eaton  and  those  joined 
with  him,  bis  wife, 

2.  Christian  Eaton.  To  this  lot  fell  an  Heifer  of 

3.  Samuel  Eaton.  the  last  year,  called  the  white- 

4.  Rachel  Eaton.  bellied   Heifer,   and   two    she- 

5.  Stephen  Trade.  goats. 

6.  Triphosa  Tracie. 

7.  Sarah  Tracie. 

8.  Rebecca  Tracie. 

9.  Ralph  Wallen. 

10.  Joyce  Wallen. 

11.  Sarah  Morton. 

12.  Robert  Bartlett. 

13.  Thomas  Prence. 

"11.  The  eleventh  lot  fell  to  Governor   Mr.  William    Brad- 
ford and  those  with  him,  to  wit:  his  wife, 

2.  Alice  Bradford. 

3.  William  Bradford,  Jr.  To  this  lot  fell  an  Heifer  of 

4.  Mercy  Bradford.  the  last  year  which  was  of  the 

5.  Joseph  Rogers.  great    black      cow     that    was 
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brought  over  in  the  Ann  and 
two  she-goats. 


6.  Thomas  Cusbman. 

7.  William  Latham. 

8.  Manassah  Kcmpton. 

9.  Julian  Keuipton. 
ID-  Nathaniel  Morton. 

11.  John  Morton. 

12.  Ephraini  Morton. 

13.  Patience  Morton. 

"12.  The  twelfth  lot  fell  to  John  Jenncy  and  hia  coiLpany 
joined  to  him,  his  wife, 

2.  Sarah  Jenncy.  To    this    lot   fell    the   great 

3.  Samuel  Jenney.  white-backed  cow    which    was 

4.  Abigail  Jcnnoy.  brought  over  with  the  first  in 

5.  Sarah  Jenney.  tho    Ann,   to    which    cow    the 

6.  Robert  Hickcs.  keeping  of  tho  Bull  was  joined 

7.  Margaret  llickes.  for    these   persons   to   provide 

8.  Samuel  Hickcs.  for  ;  hero  also  two  sho-goats. 

9.  Ephraim  Hickcs. 

10.  Lydia  llickes. 

11.  Phebo  llickes. 

12.  Stephen  Dennc. 

13.  Edward  Bangs. 

Note. — It  is  probable  that  the  "  Ann"  mentioned  in  this  di- 
vision should  be  the  "  Charity."  Bradford  himself,  in  whoso 
handwriting  the  record  of  the  division  was  made,  says  that  Ed- 
ward Winslow  brought  with  him  from  Eugland  three  heifers 
and  a  bull,  "the  first  beginning  of  any  cattle  of  that  kind  in 
the  land."  The  "Ann"  came  in  1G23,  and  the  "  Charity"  iu 
1U2J.  Either  the  statement  of  Bradford  in  his  history  or  that 
in  his  record  is  incorrect. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1627/8,  "  it  was  agreed,  in 
a  full  court  about  division  of  lands  as  followeth  : 

"  Iuipr  That  the  first  division  of  the  acres  should 
stand  and  continue,  and  continue  firm  according  to 
the  former  division  made  unto  the  possessors  thereof 
and  to  their  heirs  forever,  free  liberty  being  reserved 
for  all  to  get  fire-wood  thereon,  but  the  timber  trees 
were  excepted  for  the  owners  of  the  ground."  This 
was  a  mere  confirmation  by  the  Geueral  Court  of  the 
division  made  by  the  Governor  in  1624.  It  was  also 
agreed  "  that  the  second  division  should  consist  of 
twenty  acres  to  every  person,  and  to  contain  five  in 
breadth  and  four  iu  length,  and  so  accordingly  to  be 
divided  by  lot  to  every  one  which  was  to  have  a  share 
therein,  the  ground  to  be  judged  sufficient  before  the 
lots  were  drawn,  and  the  rest  to  be  left  to  common 
use ;  this  being  done  that  for  our  better  subsistence 
and  convenience  those  grounds  which  were  nearest  the 
town  in  whose  lot  soever  they  fall  shall  be  used  by  the 
whole  for  the  space  of  four  years  from  the  date  hereof, 
viz.,  first,  that  the  right  owner  make  choice  of  twice 
that  quantity  he  shall  or  may  use  within  the  said 
term,  and  theu  to  take  to  him  such  neighbors  as  shall 
have  need  aud  he  think  fit ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree 
then  the  Governor  aud  Council  may  appoint  as  they 
think  meet,  provided  that  the  woods  be  ordered  for  fell- 
ing aud  lopping  according  as  the  owuer  shall  appoint,  lor 
neither  fire-wood  nor  other  timber,  cither  for  buildiuir 


or  fencing,  or  any  other  use  is  to  be  felled  or  carried 
off  of  any  of  these  without  the  owner's  leave  &  li- 
cense, but  is  to  preserve  them  to  his  best  advantage." 
William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  John  Howlaud, 
Francis  Cooke,  Joshua  Pratt,  and  Edward  Bangs 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  make  the  division.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  fowling,  fishing,  aud  hunting 
should  be  free;  that  the  old  pathways  be  still  allowed, 
and  that  every  man  be  allowed  a  convenient  way  to 
the  water  wheresoever  the  lot  fall. 

At  an  earlier  day,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1G23, 
it  was  ordained  by  the  court  then  held  "  that  all  crim- 
inal facts,  and  also  all  matters  of  trespass  aud  debts 
between  man  and  man  should  be  tried  by  the  verdict 
of  twelve  honest  men  to  be  impaneled  by  authority  in 
form  of  a  jury  upon  their  oaths."  It  was  also  decreed 
by  the  same  court,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1626,  "  that 
no  man  shall  sell  or  transport  any  manner  of  works  as 
frames  for  houses,  planks,  boards,  shipping,  shallops, 
boats,  canoes,  or  whatsoever  may  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  timber,  without  the  consent"  of  tho  Governor 
aud  Council.  It  was  further  decreed  at  the  same 
court  that  no  handicraftsmen,  as  tailors,  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  or  sawyers,  shall  use  their 
trades  at  home  or  abroad  for  any  strangers  or  foreign- 
ers till  such  time  as  the  necessity  of  the  colony  be 
served,  and  that  no  corn,  beans,  or  peas,  be  trans- 
ported or  sold  out  of  the  colony  without  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council.  On  the  Gth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1627,  "  it  was  agreed  that  from  henceforward 
no  dwelling-house  was  to  be  covered  with  any  kind 
of  thatch,  as  straw,  reed,  etc.,  but  with  either  board, 

I  pale,  or  the  like,  to  wit,  of  all  that  were  to  be  new 

j  built  in  the  town." 

These  decrees,  and  orders  aud  laws,  together  with 
certain  transfers  of  lands  and  shares  in  cattle,  make 
up  all  the  entries  iu  the  Colony  Records  before  the 

I  issue  of  the  new  patent  from  the  President  aud 
Council  for  New  England,  dated  Jan.  13,  1629. 
In  that  year  Allerton  was  sent  again  to  England  to 
obtain  another  grant,  conferring  larger  powers  than 
the  old  patent,  and  defining  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  colony.  He  was  finally  successful  in  his  mission, 
and  secured  the  following  patent,  issued  to  William 
Bradford  and  his  associates: 

"  To  all  to  whom  thette  pretenta  shall  come,  greeting  : 

"Whereas,  our  late  sovcreigne  lord  King  James,  for  the  ad- 
vanccmente  of  a  colonic  and  plantacon  in  tho  country,  called  or 
knowuc  by  the  name  of  Now  Englandc  iu  America,  by  his  high- 
nes  letters  pattents,  under  the  greate  scale  of  Englandc,  bear- 
inge  date  at  Westminster  the  third  day  of  November,  in  the 
eighteenth  yeare  of  highnes  raigne  of  Euglund,  ,tc.,  did  give, 
graunte,  and  continue  unto  the  right  honoblc  Loduwicku,  late 
lord  duke  of  Lenox  ;  George,  lato  lord  marquis  of  Buckingham  , 
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James,  marquis  Hamilton  ;  Thomas,  earle  of  Arundcll :  Robert, 
earle  of  Warwickej  and  Ferdinand  Gorge9,  knight,  and  divers 
others  whose  names  are  expressed  in  the  said  letters  pattents, 
and  their  successors,  that  they  should  be  one  bodie  pollitique 
and  corporate  perpetually,  consistinge  of  forty  persons,  and 
that  they  should  have  pernetuail  succession,  and  one  common 
seale  to  serve  for  the  said  body,  and  that  they  and  their  succes- 
sors should  be  incorporated,  called  and  knowne  by  the  name  of 
the  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for 
the  plantinge,  ruleinge,  orderinge,  an  I  governing  of  New  Eng- 
landcin  America,  and  allso  of  his  spetiall  grace,  certaine  knowl- 
edge, and  mere  motion,  did  give,  graunte,  and  continue  unto  the 
said  pre.-ddente  and  council),  and  their  successors  forever,  under 
the  reservations,  limitations,  and  declaracons  in  the  said  letters 
patteuts  expressed,  all  that  part  and  portion  of  the  said  uuntry 
now  called  New  England  in  America,  scituate  lyingo  and  being 
in  breadth  from  fl'ourty  degrees  of  northerly  latitude  from  tho 
aquinoctiall  line  to  tt'ourty- eight  degrees  of  the  said  northerly  lat- 
itude inclusively,  and  in  length  of  and  in  all  the  breadth  afore- 
said throughout  the  maine  lande  from  sea  to  sea,  together  alsoe 
with  all  the  farme  landes,  soyles,  grounds,  creeks,  inletts,  havens, 
portes,  seas,  rivers,  islands,  waters,  fishinges,  mynes,  and  minor- 
alls,  as  well  royall  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  as  other  mines  and 
mineralls,  pretious  stones,  quarries,  and  all  and  singular,  the 
commodities,  jurisdiccons,  royalties,  privileges,  (franchises  and 
preheminencies,  both  within  the  said  tracte  of  lande  upon  the 
maine,  us  alsoe  within  tho  said  inlands  and  seas  adioyningo :  To 
have,  hold,  posscsse,  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular,  the  foresaid 
continent  landes,  territories,  islands,  hereditaments,  and  pre- 
oincts,  sea  waters,  fishinges,  with  all  and  all  manner,  theircoua- 
modities,  royalties,  privileges,  prcheiuiueuces  and  pruQitts  that 
shall  arise  from  thence,  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances 
and  every  parte  and  parccle  thereof  unto  the  said  Council!  and 
their  successors  and  assignes  forever:  To  be  holden  of  his  Ma- 
jestie,  his  heirs  and  successors,  us  of  his  mannor  of  East  Green- 
wichc,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common  soccagoand  not 
in  capite,  nor  by  knights  service,  yieldinge  ami  payinge  there- 
fore to  the  said  late  King's  Majcstie,  his  heires  and  successors, 
the  tifte  parte  of  the  oare  of  gold  and  silver,  which  from  tyme  to 
tyme  and  att  all  tymesfrotu  the  date  of  tho  said  letters  pattents 
shai  be  there  gotten,  had,  and  obtained,  for  and  in  respect  of 
all  and  all  manner  of  duties,  demands,  and  services  whatsoever 
to  be  done  made  and  paid  unto  his  said  late  Majestic,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  as  in  and  by  the  said  letters  pattents  amongst 
sundry  other  privileges  and  matters  tborcin  contained  more 
fully  and  at  large  it  doth  and  may  uppcarc.  Now,  know  yec 
that  the  said  councell  by  virtue  and  authority  of  his  said 
late  Majesties  letters  pattents,  and  for  and  in  consideracon 
that  William  Bradford  and  his  associotts  have  for  these  nino 
yeares  lived  in  New  England  aforesaid,  and  have  then  inhabited 
and  planted  a  tow  no  called  by  the  name  of  New  Ptimouth  att 
their  own  proper  costs  and  charges;  And  now,  seeingo  that  by 
the  special  providence  of  god  and  their  extraordinary  care  and 
industry,  they  have  encrcased  their  pluntacon  to  neer  three 
hundred  people,  and  are,  upon  all  occasions,  able  to  relieve  any 
new  planters,  or  others  His  Majesties  subjects  whoe  may  fall 
uppon  that  coaste  ;  have  given,  graunted,  bargained,  sould,  en- 
feolVed,  allotted,  assigned,  and  sett  over,  and  by  these  presents 
doc  clceiely  and  absolutely  give,  graunt,  bargaine,  sell,  alien, 
eufeoffc,  allott,  assigne,  and  confirm  unto  tho  said  William 
Bradford,  his  heires,  associatts,  and  assignes  all  that  part  of 
New  England  in  America  aforesaid  and  tracte  and  trr.ctes  of 
land  that  lye  within  or  betweene  a  certaine  rivolet  or  ruudlett, 
there  commonly  called  Conhassitt,  alias  Conahasett,  towards  the 
north  and  tho  river  commonly  called  Naraganscts  river  towards 
the  south;  and  the  great  westerne  ocean  towards  the  east  and 
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betweene  and  within  a  straight  line  directly  extendinge  upp  into 
th  maine  land  towards  th  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  river 
called  Naragansetts  river  to  the  utmost  limitts  and  bounds  of  a 
country  or  place  in  New  Euglande  called  Pokenacutt,  alias 
Sowamsett,  westward  and  another  like  straight  line  extendinge 
itself  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  called  Coahas- 
sett,  alias  Conahassett,  towards  the  west  so  farr  up  into  the 
maine  lande  westwardes  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the  said  place 
or  cuntry  commonly  called  Pokenacutt,  alias  Sowamsett,  doe 
extend  togeather  with  one-half  of  the  said  river,  called  Narugan- 
setts,  and  the  said  rivolett  or  rundlett,  called  Coahassett,  alias 
Conahasset,  and  all  lands,  rivers,  waters,  havens,  creeks,  ports, 
fishings,  fowlings,  and  all  boreditiiueuts,  profit tta,  couiodotics, 
and  emolumeuts  whatsoever  situate,  lyinge,  and  beinge  or  aris- 
ing within  or  betweene  the  said  limits  and  bounds  or  any  of 
them.  And  for  as  much  as  they  have  noo  conveniente  place, 
either  of  tradinge  or  ffishingo  within  their  own  precincts  whereby 
(after  soe  looge  travel!  and  great  paines)  so  hopefull  a  plantaeon 
may  subsisie,  as  also  that  they  may  bee  incouraged  the  better 
to  proceed  in  soe  pious  a  work,  which  may  especially  tend  to 
tho  propagation  of  religion  and  the  great  increase  of  trade  to 
bis  Majesties  realmes  and  advancemente  of  the  publique  plan- 
taeon. The  said  councell  have  further  giveu,  graunted,  bar- 
gained, sold,  enfeoffed,  allotted,  assigned,  and  sett  over,  and  by 
these  prescntes  do  oleerely  and  absolutely  give,  graunte,  bar- 
gaine, sell,  alien,  enfeoff,  allott,  assigne,  and  confirme  unto  the 
said  William  Bradford,  his  beires,  associats,  and  assignes  all 
that  tracte  of  lande  or  part  of  New  Englande  in  America  afore- 
said which  lyeth  within  or  betweene,  and  extendcth  itself  from 
the  utmost  limitts  of  Cobbinscoute,  alias  Comasce-eoute,  which 
adjoineth  to  tho  river  of  Kcnebeke,  alias  Keuobekike,  towards 
the  westerne  ocean  and  a  place  called  the  falls,  att  Mogamkikc, 
in  America,  aforesaid,  and  the  space  of  fifteenc  Englishe  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  said  river  commonly  called  Kenebuk  river, 
and  all  the  said  river  called  Kenebek  that  lies  within  the  said 
limitts  and  bounds  eastward,  westward,  northward,  or  south- 
ward, laste  above  mentioned,  and  all  lands,  grounds,  soyles, 
rivers,  wators,  fishings,  hereditituents,  and  protfitts  whatsoever 
situate,  lyinge,  and  beiuge  arisingo,  happeniugc,  or  ticcrucinge 
on  which  shall  arise,  happen,  or  accrue  in  or  within  the  said 
limitts  and  boundes,  or  either  of  them,  together  with  free  cn- 
gresse,  egresse,  and  rcgresse,  with  shipps,  boutcs,  shallops,  and 
other  vessols  from  the  sea,  commonly  called  the  westerne  ocean, 
to  the  said  river  called  Kennebek,  and  from  the  said  river  to 
the  said  westerne  ocean,  togeather  with  all  prerogatives,  rights, 
royalties,  jurisdiccons,  priviledges,  franchises,  liberties,  and 
ymunitics,  and  alsoe  marine  liberty  with  the  escheats  and  cas- 
ualties thereof,  th  Admiralty  Jurisdiccon  excepted  with  all  tho 
interest,  right,  title,  claime,  and  demande  whatsoever  which  the 
said  councell,  and  their  successors  now  have  or  ought  to  have 
and  claime  or  may  have  and  acquire  hereafter  iu  or  to  any  the 
said  percons  or  traotosof  land  hereby  menconed  to  be  graunted 
or  any  the  premisses  in  as  free,  large,  ample,  and  bencficiull 
manner  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever 
as  the  said  councell  by  virtue  of  his  Majesties  said  letters  pat- 
tents may  or  can  graunte;  to  have  and  to  holde  the  said  tracte 
and  trades  of  land  and  all  and  singular  the  premisses  above 
menconed  to  be  graunted  with  them  and  every  of  their  appur- 
tenances to  the  said  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associatts, 
and  assignes  forever  to  the  only  proper  and  absolute  use  and 
bohoofe  of  the  said  William  Bradford,  his  heires,  associates, 
and  assignes  forever.  Yeelding  and  payinge  unto  our  said 
soveraigue  Lord  th  Kinge,  his  bears  and  successors  forever 
one-fifte  part  of  the  oare  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
one  other  tifte  part  thereof  to  the  president  and  councell  which 
shall  be  had,  possessed,  and  obtained  within  the  precincts  afore- 
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said  for  all  services  and  demands  whatsoever.  And  the  said 
counccll  doe  further  graunt  and  agree  to,  and  with  the  said  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  his  heires,  associate,  and  assigned  and  every  of 
them,  his  and  their  Sudors,  agents,  tenants,  and  servants,  and 
all  such  afl  hee  or  they  shall  send  and  employ  aboutt  his  said 
particular  plantacon  shall  and  may  from  tyme  to  tyme  (Freely 
;ind  lawfully  goe  and  returne  trade  nnd  traflique,  as  well  with 
the  Englishe  as  any  of  the  natives  within  the  precincts  afore- 
said with  liberty  of  fishing  uppon  any  parte  of  the  sea  coasto 
and  sea  shores  of  any  the  seus  or  islands  adjacent  and  not  beinge 
inhabited  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  order  of  the  said  presi- 
dente  and  counctll ;  alsoe  to  importc,  exporte,  and  transporte 
their  goods  and  merchandise  att  their  wills  and  pleasures,  pay- 
ing only  such  duty  to  the  kings  Majestic,  his  heires  and  succes- 
sors as  the  said  presidente  and  councell  doe  or  ought  to  pay 
without  any  other  taxes,  impositions,  burdens,  and  restraints 
uppon  them  to  be  imposed.  And  further,  the  said  councell  doe 
graunt  and  agree  to,  and,  with  the  said  William  Bradford,  his 
heires,  associatts,  and  assigncs  that  the  persons  transported  by 
him,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  taken  away,  ymployed,  or 
commanded,  either  by  th  Governor,  for  the  tyme  being,  of  New 
England,  or  by  any  other  authority  there,  from  the  buisines 
and  cutploymente  of  tb  said  William  Bradford  ad  his  associats, 
bis  heires,  and  ossignes.  Necessary  defence  of  the  cuntry, 
preservacon  of  tbo  peace,  suppressinge  of  tumults  within  th 
lands,  trialls  in  matters  of  justice  by  appeals  uppon  spetiall 
occasion  only  excepted.  Alsoe  it  shall  bo  lawfull  and  free  for 
th  said  William  Bradford,  his  associats,  his  heires,  and  assignes 
att  all  tymes  hereafter  to  incorporate  by  some  usuall  or  litt 
name  and  title  him  or  themselves  or  the  people  then  iuhabit- 
ingo  under  him  or  tbem  with  liberty  to  them  and  their  succes- 
sors from  tyme  to  tyme  to  frame  and  make  orders,  ordenances, 
and  coustitueons,  as  well  for  the  better  government*;  of  their 
affairs  here  and  the  recoveringe  or  admittinge  any  to  his  or 
their  society,  as  alsoe  for  the  bettor  governmente  of  his  or  their 
people  and  affairs  in  New  Englande,  or  of  his  and  their  people 
att  sea  in  goeinge  thither  or  returningo  from  thence,  and  the 
same  to  putt  in  execucon  or  cause  to  be  putt  in  cxecucou  by 
such  officers  and  ministers  as  he  and  they  shall  authorise  and 
depute.  Provided  that  the  said  lawes  and  orders  be  not  rcpug- 
nante  to  the  lawes  of  Englande  or  the  frame  of  government  by 
th  said  presidente  and  councell  hereafter  to  be  established. 
And,  further,  it  shall  be  lawfull  and  free  for  th  said  William 
Bradford,  bis  heires,  associats,  and  assignes  to  transporte  cattle 
of  all  kinds;  alsoe  powder,  shot,  ordnance,  and  municon  from 
tyme  to  tyme  as  shall  be  necessary  fur  their  strength  and  safety 
hereafter  for  their  soverall  defence;  to  encounter,  expulse, 
repel,  and  resistc,  by  force  of  armes,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  lande, 
by  all  waits  and  meanes  whatsoever.  And  by  vertue  of  the 
authority  to  us  derived  by  his  late  Majesties  letters  pattcntu  to 
take,  apprehend,  seise,  and  make  prise  of  all  such  persons, 
their  shipps  and  goods,  us  shall  attempt  to  inhabite  or  trade 
with  the  savage  people  of  that  country  within  the  6everall  pre- 
cincts and  limitts  of  his  and  their  severall  plantacon,  or  shall 
interfere  or  attempt,  att  any  tyme,  destruccon,  invasion,  detri- 
ment or  annoyanco  to  his  and  their  Baid  plantacon;  the  ono 
niuiety  of  which  goods  soe  seised  and  taken  it  shall  be  lawfull 
fur  the  said  William  Bradford,  his  heires,  associats,  and  as- 
signes to  take  to  their  own  use  and  behoofe;  the  other  rnoyety 
thereof  to  be  delivered  by  the  said  William  Bradford,  his 
heires  associats,  and  assigns  to  such  officer  and  officers  as  shal 
be  appointed  to  rceoave  the  same  for  his  Majesties  use.  And 
the  said  Councell  doe  hereby  covenante  and  declare  that  it  id 
their  intente  and  meaninge,  for  the  good  of  the  plantacon,  that 
the  said  William  Bradford,  his  associuts,  his  or  their  heires  or 
assignes,  shall  have  and  enjoy  wbatsoevor  privilege  or  privi- 


leges of  what  kindo  soever  as  are  expressed  or  intended  to  be 
graunted  in  and  by  his  said  late  Majesties  lettors  pattents,  and 
that,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  as  the  councell  thereby, 
now,  may,  or  hereafter  can  graunte  coynninge  of  money,  ex- 
cepted. And  the  said  councell,  for  them  and  their  successors, 
doe  covenante  and  graunte  to  and  with  the  said  William  Brad- 
ford, his  heires,  associates,  and  assignes,  by  these  presents,  that 
they,  the  said  councell,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter,  uppon  re- 
quest, att  the  only  proper  costs  and  charges  of  the  said  William 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  associats,  and  assignes,  doe  make,  suffer, 
execute,  and  willingly  convert  unto  any  further  acte  or  actes, 
conveyance  or  conveyances,  assurance  or  assurances  whatsoever 
for  the  good  and  perfect  investinge,  assureing,  and  conveyinge, 
and  sure  making  of  all  the  aforesaid  tracte  and  trades  of  lands, 
royalties,  mines,  mineral  Is,  woods,  fishinges,  and  all  and  singular 
their  appurtenances  unto  the  said  William  Bradford,  his  heires, 
associats,  and  assignes  as  by  him  or  their  or  his  or  their  heires 
or  his  or  their  councell  learned  in  the  lawe  shal  be  devised,  ad- 
vised, and  required.  And,  lastly,  know  yee  that  we,  tbo  said 
counsel),  have  made,  constituted,  deputed,  authorised,  and  ap- 
pointed Captaine  Miles  Standish,  or,  in  his  absence,  Edward 
Winslow,  John  Howland,  and  John  Allen,  or  any  of  them,  to 
be  our  true  and  lawfull  attorney  and  attornies,  jointly  and  sev- 
erally, in  our  name  and  stead,  to  enter  into  the  said  tracte  and 
trades  of  land  and  other  the  premisses  with  their  appurtenances, 
or  into  some  part  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  whole  for  us,  and 
in  our  names  to  take  possession  and  seisin  thereof,  and  after 
such  possession  and  seisen  thereof,  or  of  some  parte  thereof, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  had  and  taken ;  then  for  us,  and  in 
our  names,  to  deliver  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  soisen 
of  all  and  singular  the  said  mentioned,  to  be  graunted,  prem- 
isses unto  the  said  William  Bradford,  his  heires,  associatts,  and 
assignes,  or  to  his  or  their  certaine  atturney  or  atturnies  in  that 
behalf,  ratifyinge,  allowinge  and  confinningo  all  whatsoever 
our  said  atturney  doe  in  or  about  the  premises.  In  witness 
whereof  the  said  counsel),  established  att  Plimouth,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  the  phmtingc,  ruleinge,  onleringe,  and 
governinge  of  New  England,  in  America,  have  hereunto  putt 
their  seals  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in  fifth  ycaro  of 
the  raigne  of  our  soveroigne,  Lord  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  kinge  of  England,  Scotland,  Frauncc,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  ffaithe,  Ac.,  Anno  Dom1,  1629. 

[Seal]  "R.  Warwicke." 

The  patent  bears  the  following  indorsement; 

"The  within  named  John  Alden,  authorised  as  attorney  for 
the  within  mensioned  counsill  haveing  in  their  name  and  stead 
entered  into  some  part  of  the  within  mensioned  tracts  of  land 
and  other  tho  premises  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  for  them 
and  in  theire  names  taken  possession  and  seizure  thereof,  did, 
in  the  name  of  the  said  counsill,  deliver  the  full  and  peaceable 
possession  and  seizure  of  all  and  singular  the  within  mensioned 
to  be  graunted  prepisses  unto  William  Bradford,  for  him,  his 
heires,  associates,  aud  assignes.  Secundcm  formam  cartao. 
"  In  presence  of 

"  James  Cudworth, 
*'  William  Clarke, 

"NATHANIKL  MoilTON,  Secretary." 

The  territory  included  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
patent  was  that  which  made  up  the  Plymouth  Colony 
until  the  union  with  Massachusetts  in  1 G02,  and 
which  has  been  long  known  as  the  Old  Colony.  Its 
northern  boundary  line  started  at  a  point  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  between  Scituate  aud  Cohasset,  aud  ran 
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to  Providence  River.     It  included  all  of  Plymouth 
County,  except  the  towns  of  Hingham  and  Hull,  and  a  i 
small  part  of  Brockton,  all  of  Bristol  and  Barnstable  i 
Counties,  and  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Warren,  Barring- 
ton,  Little  Compton,  and  Tiverton,  in  Rhode  Island.  ! 
The  latter  part  of  the  patent  includes  a  grant  of  fifteen  < 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Kennebec  River  for  trading 
purposes,  on  which  at  a  place  called  Cushenoc  or  Kous-  ] 
sinoc,  now  Augusta,  a  trading-house  was  erected  and  j 
furnished  with  eomiuoditiesforatrade  with  the  Indians.  ' 
It  was  at  this  trading-post  where  the  Pilgrims  first  in-  ■ 
troduced  the  use  of  wampum  or  wauipampeake,  the 
value  of  which   they  had  learned   from  De  llasieres 
during  his  visit  to  Plymouth  in  1G27.     Bradford  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  business  at  Kennebec,  "  But  that 
which  turned  most  to  their  profitintime  wasan  eutrance 
into  the  trade  of  wampauipeake,  for  they  now  bought 
about  fifty  pounds  worth  of  it  of  them  (the  Dutch)  ; 
and  they  told  them  how  vendable  it  was  at  their  fort, 
Orania  (Albany),  and  did  persuade  them  they  would 
find  it  so   at  Kennebec;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  in 
time,  though  at  first  it  stuck,  aud  it  was  two  years 
before  they  could  put  off  this  small  quantity,  till  the 
iuland  people  knew  of  it,  and  afterwards  they  could 
scarce  even  gett  enough  for  them,  for  many  years  to- 
gether.     And  strange  it  was  to  see  the  great  altera- 
tion it  made  in  a  few  years  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves,  for  all   the   Indians  of  these  parts   and   the 
Massachusetts  had  none  or  very  little  of  it,  but  the 
sachems  and  some  special  persons  that  wore  a  little 
of  it  for  ornament ;  only  it  was  made  and  kept  among 
the  Narrigausets  and  Pequots,  which  grew  rich  and 
potent  by  it,  and  these  people  were  poor  and  beggarly 
aud  had   no  use  of  it.      Neither  did   the  English  of 
this  plantation,  or  any  in  the  land  till   now  that  they 
had    knowledge   of  it   from    the   Dutch,  so    much   as 
know  what  it  was,  much  less  that  it  was  a  commodity 
of  that  worth  and  value.   Aud  it  hath  now  coutinucd 
a  current  commodity  about  this  twenty  years  (1650), 
and  it  may  prove  a  drug  in  time.      In  the  mean  time 
it  makes  the  Indians  of  these  parts  rich   and  power- 
ful and  also  proud  thereby,  and  fills  them  with  pieces 
(muskets),  powder,  aud  shot,  which  no  laws  cau   re- 
strain by  reason  of  the  baseness  of  sundry  unworthy 
persons,   both    English,   Dutch,   aud    French,    which 
may  turn  to  the  ruin  of  mauy." 

To  this  patent  the  king  had  given  the  ageuts  of 
the  Pilgrims  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  give  his 
royal  sauction  and  affix  his  signature,  but  he  at  last 
refused,  and  as  long  as  the  colony  existed  it  never 
had  a  royal  charter.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1640/1, 
Governor  Bradford  assigned  this  charter  to  the  free- 
men of  the  colony,  with  certain  reservations  for  the 


benefit  of  the  "  old  comers,"   and  from   that  time  it 
was  their  possession.     It  always  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  Governor  Bradford,  however,   prob- 
ably as  one  of  the  colonial  archives  in  his  keeping  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  until  1741,  when,  duriug  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  line  between    Massachusetts 
aud  Rhode   Island,  it  was,  as  Josiah    Cotton  states  in 
his  diary,  "  after  a  deal  of  labor  and  cost,''  found  at 
Plympton    and    used  as   evidence.     In    1820   it   was 
found  where  it  now  is — in  the  office  of  the  register  of 
deeds,  in  Plymouth — by  the  commissioners  appuiuted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  superintend 
the  work   of  copying  a  portion    of  the   Old   Colony 
Records  for  the  State.     It  was  then,  as  they  say  in 
their  report,  in  a  defaced  condition,  with   its  seal  of 
the   president   and   Council   for  New   England  much 
broken.     They  further  say  "  that  the  parts  of  the  seal 
were   carefully  cemented   and   secured   together   by 
them  and  inclosed  in  a  case,  so  that  the  original  im- 
pression   may   be    seen."     The   legend   on    the  seal, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  four  iuches  in  diameter 
aud  made  of  brown  wax,  it  is  impossible  to  decipher, 
but  there  seem  to  be  on  its  face  a  representation  of 
the  hull  of  a  vessel  and  two  figures,  one  of  an  Indian 
carrying  in  one  hand  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  in  the 
other  a  club  ;  and  the  other  of  a  white  man  bearing 
in  his  left  hand  an  olive-branch,  and  in  the  other  an 
article  which  cannot  be  distinguished. 

The  following  is  the  assignment  of  this  patent, 
made  on  the  2d  of  March,  1640/1  : 

11  Whereas  divers  and  sondry  treaties  have  becne  in  the  pub- 
like Sl  Generall  Court  of  New  Plymouth,  bis  majestie  our  dread 
Soveraigne,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  Ac,  concerning  the  proper  right 
and  title  of  tbo  lands  within  the  bounds  and  liiutuitts  of  hit 
said  majesties'  letters  patents,  graunted  by  the  right  huu^'^  his 
majesties  counsell  for  New  England,  ratifyud  by  their  coinon 
settle,  and  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Right  Hoabto  Earle  of 
Warwick,  then  prosident.of  the  said  counsel),  to  William  Brad- 
ford, his  beires,  assooiats,  and  assigns,  beareing  date,  &.C  ;  and 
whereas  the  said  Willin  Bradford  and  divers  others,  the  first 
instruments  of  God  in  the  begininge  of  this  great  work  of  plan- 
tation, togethor  with  such  as  the  alorderingo  hand  of  God,  in 
bis  providence,  soone  added  unto  them,  have  beene  at  very 
greate  charges  to  procure  the  said  lands  priviledges  A  free- 
domes,  from  all  entauglemeuts,  as  may  appcure  by  divers  aud 
sundry  deeds,  enlargements  of  grauots,  purchases,  payments  of 
debts,  «fcc,  by  reason  whereof  the  title  to  the  duv  of  this  present, 
remayneth  in  the  said  Willm,  his  heires,  associats,  and  assigncs, 
— now,  for  the  better  setting  of  the  statu  of  the  said  lands  afore- 
said, the  said  Willm  Bradford  and  those  first  instruments  termed, 
and  called  in  sondry  orders  upon  publike  record,  the  purchasers 
or  old  comers,  witnes  two  in  especiall,  those  beareing  date  tin- 
third  of  March  1639,  thother  in  December  ye  first  1640,  where- 
unto  these  presents  have  speciall  relacon  A  agreement,  and 
whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  others  the  frcomen  and 
inhabitants  of  the  said  corporation, — bo  it  knowne  unto  all  men, 
therefore  by  these  presents,  that  the  said   Willm   Bradford,  for 
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himself,  his  heires,  together  with  the  said  purchasers,  do  only 
reserve  unto  themselves,  their  heires  and  assignes,  those  three 
tracts  of  lands  luenconed  in  the  said  resolucou,  order  &  agree- 
ment, bcarcing  date  the  tirst  day  of  December,  1G4U,  viz,  first 
from  the  bounds  of  Yarmouth,  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Naem.-heckett,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  crosse  the  said  neck  of 
land  ;  the  second,  of  u  place  called  Acconquesse  ala  Acockeus, 
wcb  iyeth  in  the  bottome  of  the  bay,  adjoyneing  to  the  west  side 
of  Poynt  Perrill,  and  two  miles  to  the  westerne  side  of  the  said 
river,  to  another  place,  called  Acqussent  River  wch  entreth  at 
the  westerne  end  of  Niekatay,  and  two  miles  to  the  eastward 
thereof,  and  to  extend  eight  miles  up  into  the  countrey  :  the 
third  placo  from  Sowaiusett  River  to  Patucquett  River,  wtb 
Cuusuuipsit  Neck,  wcU  is  the  cheif  habitacon  of  the  Indians  and 
reserved  for  them  to  dwell  upon  extending  into  the  land  eight 
miles  through  the  whole  breadth  thereof,  together  wlh  such  other 
smalc  parcells  of  lauds  as  they  or  any  of  them  are  psonally  pos- 
sessed of  or  interested  in  by  verturo  of  any  termor  titles  or 
grauuts  whatsoever.  And  the  said  Willm  Bradford  doth,  by  the 
free  ;ind  full  consent,  approbacoo,  and  agreement  of  the  said  old 
planters  or  purchasers,  together  wlh  the  likeing,  approbacon  & 
acccptacou  of  the  other  part  of  the  said  corporacon,  surrender 
into  tho  hands  of  the  whole  Court,  consistinge  of  tho  freemen 
of  this  corporacon  of  New  Plymouth,  all  that  their  right  &  title, 
power,  nuthorytie,  priviledges,  immunities  A  freedomes  granted 
in  the  said  letters  patents,  by  the  said  right  honb,t' counsoll  for 
New  England,  reserving  his  i,  their  psonall  right  of  freemen, 
together  wth  tho  said  old  planters  aforesaid,  except  the  said 
lands  before  excepted,  declaring  the  freemen  of  this  present 
corporacion,  together  w">  all  such  as  shalbe  legally  admitted 
into  the  same  his  associats.  And  the  said  Willm  Brudford  for 
him  his  heires  und  assignee  doe  further  hereby  promise  and 
graunt  to  doe  X  perforuic  whatsoever  further  thingo  or  ttiingos, 
act  or  acta,  wch  in  him  lyeth,  which  shalbe  needful  and  expe- 
dient for  the  better  contirmeing  &,  establisbinge  the  said  pmisses 
as  by  counsell  learned  in  the  lawes  shalbe  reasonably  advised 
and  devised  when  he  shalbo  thereunto  required.  In  witues 
whereof  the  said  Willm  Bradford  hath  in  publiko  Court  sur- 
rendered the  said  letters  patents  actually  into  the  hands  and 
power  of  the  said  Court,  bynding  himself,  his  heires,  exeout™, 
administrate  and  assignes  to  deliver  up  whatsoever  specialties 
are  in  his  hands  that  do  or  may  concerne  the  samo. 

"  Memorand  :  that  the  said  surrender  was  made  by  the  said 
Willm  Bradford,  in  publiek  Court,  to  Nathaniell  Sowther,  es- 
pecially authorised  by  the  whole  Court  to  receive  tho  same,  to- 
gether \vtb  the  said  letters  patents  in  the  name  and  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  body  of  freemen. 

"  It  is  ordered  by  the  Court,  that  Willm  Bradford  shall  have 
the  keeping  of  tho  said  letters  patonts,  woh  woro  afterwards  de- 
livered unto  him  by  tho  said  Nathaniell  Sowther,  in  the  pub- 
like Court." 

After  the  issue  of  the  Dew  patent  the  colony  be- 
came established  on  a  tinner  foundation,  and  its  gov- 
ernment begau  to  take  on  more  of  the  forms  and 
methods  of  a  regularly  organized  body  politic.  Iu 
1633  the  records  of  the  court  had  beguu  ;  a  Governor 
and  seven  assistants  were  annually  chosen  by  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  ;  the  General  Court  had  been 
established,  and  trial  by  jury  had  been  ordered.  Few 
laws  had  been  passed,  and  prior  to  1636  such  as  were 
enacted  related  chiefly  to  police  and  military  regula- 
tions, the  division  of  lands,  and  the  settlement  of 
estates.     On  the  15th  of  October  iu  that  year,  "  the 


ordinances  of  the  colony  and  corporacon  being  read, 
divers  were  found  worthy  the  reforming,  others  the 
neglecting,  and  others  fitt  to  be  instituted  and  made." 
This  was  the  first  revision  of  the  laws,  and  as  entered 
in  the  records  contains  many  bearing  the  date  of  lb'36 
which  had  doubtless  been  inforce  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  the  earliest  years  the  colony  was  little  more  than  a 
voluntary  association  controlled  by  a  majority,  and 
only  such  laws  were  passed  as  related  to  necessities 
and  conditions  not  met  by  the  English  code.  Such 
as  they  were,  however,  until  1639  were  passed  by 
the  whole  body  of  freemen,  constituting  the  General 
Court.  One  of  the  early  enactments  of  this  court 
declared  "  that  now  being  assembled  according  to 
order  and  having  read  the  Combiuacou  made  at  Cape 
Cod  (compact)  the  11th  of  November,  162U,  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign  Lord  King 
James  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  eighteenth, 
and  of  Scotlaud  the  fifty-fourth,  as  also  our  letters 
Patents  confirmed  by  the  honorable  council,  his  said 
Majestie  established  and  granted  the  3rd  of  January, 
1621),  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign 
Lord  King  Charles.  And  finding  that  as  free-born 
subjects  of  the  state  of  Eugland  we  hither  came  en- 
dowed with  all  and  singular  the  privileges  belouging 
to  such  in  the  first  place,  we  think  good  that  it  be 
established  for  an  act,  That  according  to  the  due  priv- 
ilege of  the  subject  aforesaid,  no  imposicou,  law,  or 
ordinance  be  made  or  imposed  upon  us  by  ourselves 
or  others  at  present,  or  to  come,  but  such  as  shall  be 
made  or  imposed  by  consent  according  to  the  free 
liberties  of  the  State  and  Kingdom  of  England  aud 
no  otherwise."  At  the  same  time  it  was  provided 
"  that  the  laws  and  ordiuauces  of  the  colony,  and  for 
the  government  of  the  same,  be  made  only  by  the 
freemen  of  the  corporation  and  no  others."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  these  enactments  the  germ  of 
that  free  and  democratic  spirit  which,  under  the  fav- 
orable conditions  to  which  they  were  destined  to  be 
subjected,  has  developed  those  popular  institutions 
under  which  we  live. 

The  Governor  and  seven  assistants  made  up  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  There  was  at  first  no  Deputy 
Governor,  but  in  1636  the  Governor  was  authorized, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assistants,  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  govern  during  his  absence,  and  iu 
1651  authority  was  given  to  the  Governor  "  to  depute 
any  one  of  the  assistants  whom  he  shall  thiuk  meet 
to  be  in  his  room,  when  he  is  occasioned  to  be  absent, 
as  a  Deputy  Governor."  In-  1679  it  was  enacted 
"  that  the  Deputy  Governor  be  under  oath  as  such, 
and  therefore  annually  chosen,"  and  from  that  time 
that  officer  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  government. 
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The  offices,  both  of  Governor  and  assistants,  were 
obligatory  on  the  first  election,  and  by  one  of  the 
earliest  laws  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  was  provided 
for  a  refusal  of  any  one  "  to  hold  and  execute  the 
office  of  Governor  for  his  year,"  and  one  of  ten 
pounds  for  a  refusal  to  act  as  assistant.  Until  1636 
all  trials  were  had  in  the  General  Court,  but  in  that 
year  it  was  enacted  that  the  Governor  and  two  assist- 
ants might  try  civil  cases  involving  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  criminal  cases  involving 
a  small  fine.  In  the  same  year  it  was  provided  "  that 
a  great  quest  be  panelled  by  the  Governor  and  assist- 
ants, or  the  major  part  of  them,  and  warned  to  serve 
the  kiug  by  inquiring  into  the  abuses  and  breaches  of 
such  wholesome  laws  and  ordinances  as  teud  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  of  the  subject, 
and  that  they  present  such  to  the  court  as  they  either 
find  guilty  or  probably  suspect,  that  so  they  may  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Governor  by  all  due  means."  In 
1666,  after  provision  had  been  made  for  the  choice  of 
selectmen,  it  was  enacted  that  civil  cases  involving 
less  thau  forty  shillings  should  be  tried  by  that  board. 
The  General  Court  was  composed  of  all  the  free- 
men of  the  colony.  They  chose  the  officers  of  the 
government  aud  made  the  laws.  The  first  list  of 
freemen  in  the  records  is  found  under  date  of  1633, 
as  follows : 


_    c 
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Edward  Winslow,  Governor. 

Cupt.  Miles  Standish, 

William  Bradford, 

John   Howland, 

John  Alden, 

John  Done, 

Stephen  Hopkins, 

William  Gilson, 

Isaac  Allcrton. 

Thomus  Prcnoe. 

Ralph  Smith. 

William  Brewster. 

Samuel  Fuller,  Sr. 

John  Jenny. 

Robert  ttickes. 

Manassah  Keinpton. 

William  Wright. 

Fraucis  Cooke. 

Francis  Eaton. 

Jonathan  Brewster. 

John  Winslow. 

John  Coombs. 

John  Shaw. 

Anthony  Annable. 

John  A'luiu.-. 

Stephen  Deane. 

Stephen  Tracy. 

William  Basset. 

Ralph  Wallen. 

William  Palmer. 

Cutbbert  Cuthbertson. 

William  Holmes. 


John  Dunham. 
William  Pontus. 
Francis  Weston. 
Joshua  Pratt. 
Phineus  Pratt. 
Peter  Brown. 
George  Soule. 
Edmund  Chandler. 
Christopher  Wadsworth. 
Thomas  Clarko. 
Henry  Howland. 
Kenolm  Winslow. 
Josiah  Winslow. 
Richard  Sparrow. 
Humphrey  Turner. 
Anthony  Savory. 
Roger  Chandler. 
Robert  Bartlett. 
Experience  Mitchell. 
Edward  Bangs. 
Nicholas  Snow. 
John  Faunce. 
Ricbard  Church. 
Joseph  Rogers. 
Henry  Cobb. 
Samuel  Nash. 
Samuel  Eddy. 
Philip  Deluno. 
Abraham  Peirce. 
Ralph  Fogg. 
William  Collier. 
John  Cooke. 


Edward   Doty. 
James  Hurst. 


John  Barnes. 
George  Watson. 
Isaac  Robinson. 
James  Cole. 
Samuel  Fuller. 
James  Cudworth. 
Samuel  Howse. 
William  Palmer,  Jr. 
John  Holmes. 
William  Hoskins. 
John  Cooper. 
Henry  Rowley. 


Thomas  Willet. 
Thomas  Cu>hiuan. 


Admitted  Aftenvarda. 
Richard  Hi 


ins. 

Moses  Siuionson. 
Richard  Cluffe. 
Thomas  Atkinson. 
Jan.  5,  1635. 
Timothy  Hatherlcy. 
John  Browue. 
Henry  Samson. 
William  Hatch. 
Georgo  Kcurick. 
March  1.   Love  Brewster. 
Oct.  4.  Nathaniel  Suwthcr. 


These  men  and  their  successors  constituted  the 
General  Court,  which  was  the  original  type  aud 
model  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to-day, 
aa  the  Governor  and  assistants  were  the  germ  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  as  they  uow  exist.  The  free- 
men were  at  first  the  signers  of  the  compact,  and 
such  persons  as  might  be  added  by  a  majority  vote. 
In  1656  it  was  ordered  that  "  such  as  are  admitted  to 
be  freemen  of  the  corporation,  the  deputies  of  such 
towns  where  such  persons  live  shall  propound  them 
to  the  court,  being  such  as  have  been  also  approved 
by  the  freemen  in  that  town  where  such  persons 
live,"  and  in  1658  these  words  were  added,  "  And  upon 
satisfying  testimony  given  from  the  freemen  of  these 
towns  by  their  deputies  such  to  be  forthwith  received 
without  any  further  delay  at  the  same  court  when 
such  testimony  is  given."  It  must  be  explained  that 
the  deputies  were  the  representatives  to  the  General 
Court,  who,  in  163D,  after  the  population  of  the 
colony  became  scattered,  and  found  it  impracticable 
to  attend  in  a  body,  it  was  provided  by  law  should  be 
chosen  in  each  towu.  From  that  year  the  General 
Court  became  a  representative  body,  as  it  Ls  today. 
In  1658  it  was  further  "  enacted  by  the  court  and 
the  authorities  thereof  that  all  such  as  shall  be  ad- 
mitted freemen  of  this  corporation  shall  stand  one 
whole  year  propounded  to  the  court,  viz.,  to  be  pro- 
pounded at  one  June  Court,  and  to  stand  so  pro- 
pounded until  the  June  court  following,  aud  then  to 
be  admitted  if  the  court  shall  not  see  cause  to  the 
contrary."  In  1674  it  was  enacted  "  by  the  court 
and  the  authority  thereof  as  to  the  orderly  admit- 
tance of  freemen  ;  first  that  the  names  of  the  freemen 
in  each  town  be  kept  upon  town  record,  and  that  no 
man's  name  shall  be  brought  into  the  court  to  be 
propounded  to  take  up  his  freedom,  unless  he  have 
had  the  approbation  of  the  major  part  of  the  free- 
men at  home,  and  the  same  to  be  signified  to  the 
court  under  the  town  clerk's  hand  by  the  Deputies." 
In  1658  it  was  still  further  enacted  "  that  all  such  as 
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refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  as  Quakers,  or  such 
as  are  manifest  encouragers  of  such,  ahull  have  no 
voice  in  choice  of  public  officers  in  the  place  where 
they  dwell,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  place  of  trust 
while  they  continue  such  ;  that  no  Quaker,  Rantor, 
or  any  such  corrupt  person  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a 
freeman  of  this  corporation  ;  that  all  such  as  are  op- 
posers  of  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of  this  colony, 
or  manifest  opposers  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  or 
such  as  refuse  to  do  the  country  service  being  called 
thereunto  shall  not  be  admitted  freemen  of  this  cor- 
poration, being  duly  convicted  of  all  or  any  of  these ; 
and  that  if  any  person  or  persons  that  or  shall  be 
freemen  of  this  corporation  that  are  Quakers,  or  such 
as  are  manifest  encouragers  of  them,  and  so  judged 
by  the  court  aud  of  the  laws  thereof,  and  such  as 
judged  by  the  court  gravely  scandalous;  as  Hers, 
drunkards,  swearers,  etc.,  shall  lose  their  freedom  of 
this  corporation."  Finally,  in  1671,  it  was  provided 
that  freemen  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  orthodox  in  the 
fundamentals  of  religion,  and  possessed  of  twenty 
pounds  of  ratable  estate  in  the  colony. 

Precisely  what  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  assistants  were  in  the  earliest  days,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  In  1636,  those  of  the  Governor  were 
defined  by  law  as  follows  : 

"Tho  office  of  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  consists  in 
the  execucon  of  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  are  or  snail  be  made 
and  established  for  the  good  of  the  corporacon,  according  to  the 
sevcrall  bounds  and  limits  thereof,  vizt. :  In  calling  together 
or  advising  with  the  Assistants  or  Couucell  of  the  said  corpo- 
racon upon  such  materiall  occasion  (on  so  seeming  to  him)  us 
lime  shall  bring  foorth.  In  which  assembly  and  all  others,  the 
Governor  to  propound  the  occasion  of  the  Assembly,  and  have 
a  double  voice  therein.  If  the  Assistants  judge  the  case  too 
great  to  be  decided  by  them,  and  refer  it  to  the  General!  Court, 
then  the  Governor  to  sumon  a  Court  by  warning  all  the  tfreemen 
aforesaid  that  are  then  extant  and  these  also  to  propound  causes 
and  goo  before  the  Assistants  in  the  examinacion  of  pticulars, 
and  to  propound  such  sentence  as  shall  be  determined  :  llur- 
ther,  it  shall  be  lawful!  for  him  to  arrest  and  comit  to  ward  any 
offenders,  provided  that  with  all  convent  spede  lie  shall  bring 
the  cause  to  heareing,  either  of  the  Assistance  or  General 
Court,  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  offence.  Allso,  it  shall 
be  lawful!  for  hiui  to  examine  any  suspicious  persons  for 
evill  against  the  Colony,  as  to  intercept  or  oppose  such  as  he 
concciveth  may  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  same.  And  this 
officer  continue  one  whole  yeare  and  no  more  without  renewing 
by  olecon." 

In  the  same  year  it  was  also  provided,  "  That  uo 
person  or  persons  hereafter  shall  be  admitted  to  live 
and  inhabit  within  the  government  of  New  Plymouth, 
without  the  leave  and  liking  of  the  Governor,  or  two 
of  his  assistants  at  least."  The  Governor  was  re- 
quired to  take  the  following  oath : 

"You  shall  sweare  to  be  truly  loyall  to  our  Sovcreigne  Lord 


King  Charles,  the  State  and  Government  of  England  ;ls  it  oow 
stands,  his  heires  and  successors.  Also,  according  to  that 
measure  of  wisdom,  understanding,  and  discerning,  given  unto 
you,  faithfully,  equally,  uud  indifferently,  without  respect  of 
psons,  to  administer  justice  in  all  cases  coming  before  you  as  the 
Governor  of  New  Plymouth.  You  shall  in  like  manner  faith- 
fully stay  and  truly  exocute  the  lawes  and  ordnances  of  the 
same.  And  shall  labor  to  advunce  and  further  the  good  of  the 
Colonies  and  Plantacions  within  the  limits  thereof,  to  the  ut- 
most of  your  power,  and  oppose  anytbiug  that  shall  seeme  to 
hinder  the  same.  So  help  you  God,  who  is  the  God  of  truth 
and  punisber  of  falsehood." 

The  assistants  and  freemen  were  also  required  to 
take  an  oath,  and  the  law  of  1636  provided  that  "  the 
office  of  an  Assistant  for  the  time  being,  consisteth 
in  appearing  at  the  Governor's  summons  and  in  giving 
his  best  advice,  both  in  public  Court  and  in  private 
Council  with  the  Governor,  for  the  good  of  the  colo- 
nies within  the  limits  of  this  Government.  Not  to 
disclose,  but  to  keep  secret  such  things  as  concern  the 
public  good,  and  shall  be  thought  meet  to  be  con- 
cealed by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Assistants. 
In  having  u  special  hand  in  the  examination  of 
public  offenders,  and  in  contriving  the  affairs  of  the 
colony.  To  have  a  voice  in  the  censuring  of  such 
offenders  as  shall  not  be  brought  to  public  Court. 
That  if  the  Governor  have  occasiou  to  be  absent  from 
the  colony  for  a  short  time,  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Assistants,  he  may  be  deputed  to 
govern  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor.  Also,  it 
shall  bo  lawfull  for  him  to  examine  and  commit  to 
ward  where  any  occasion  ariseth  when  the  Governor 
is  absent,  provided  the  person  be  brought  to  further 
hearing  with  all  convenient  speed,  before  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  rest  of  the  Assistants.  Also,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  him,  in  his  Majesties  name,  to  direct  his 
warrants  to  any  constable  within  the  Governmeut, 
who  ought  faithfully  to  execute  the  same  according 
to  the  nature  and  tenure  thereof.  And  may  bind 
over  persons  for  matters  of  crime  to  answer  at  the 
next  ensuing  Court  of  his  Majestie,  after  the  fact 
committed  on  the  persons  apprehended."  In  the 
early  years  of  the  colony,  all  its  officers  were  chosen 
on  the  23d  of  March,  the  day  before  the  last  in  the 
old  style  of  year,  afterwards  for  a  time  on  the  1st  of 
January,  then  by  the  law  of  1636,  ou  the  first  Tues- 
day in  March,  and  finally,  after  1641,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June.  Notwithstanding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  General  Court  in  1639,  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  various  towus,  the  whole  body  of 
freemen  constituted  the  electors  aud  chose  the  officers. 
The  new  General  Court  had  only  the  power  to  enact 
laws,  and  even  then  the  freemen  might  repeal  or  veto 
on  the  next  annual  election  day.  The  law  passed  iu 
1638  establishing  the  new  court,  is  worthy  of  a  place 
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in  this   narrative   as   lying   at   the   foundation  of  our 
present  legislative  representative  system. 

"  Whereas,  complaint  wna  made  that  the  ffreemen  were  put 
to  many  incouvonieuces  and  great  expense  by  their  continuall 
attendance  at  the  Courts,  It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  Court 
for  the  ease  of  the  severall  colonies  and  Townes  within  tbe 
Government,  That  every  Towne  shall  make  choyce  of  two  of 
their  tfrcemen,  and  the  Towne  of  Plymouth  of  foure  to  be  Com- 
mittee or  Deputies,  to  joyne  with  the  Bench  to  enact  and  make 
all  such  lawes  and  ordnances  as  shall  be  judged  to  be  good  and 
wholesome  for  the  whole.  Provided  that  the  lawes  they  doe 
enact  slial  be  tfounded  on  Court,  to  be  considered  upon  untill 
the  next  Court,  and  then  to  be  confirmed  if  they  sbal  be  ap- 
proved of  (except  tbe  case  require  present  confiruiacon).  And 
if  any  act  shal  be  confirmed  by  the  Bench  and  Committees, 
which,  upon  further  deliberocon,  shall  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  whole,  That  the  ffreemen  at  the  next  elecon  Court  after 
meeting  together,  may  repeale  the  same  and  enact  any  other 
usefull  for  the  whole;  and  that  every  Township  shall  beare 
their  Committees  charges ;  and  that  such  as  are  not  ffreemen, 
but  have  taken  the  Oath  of  ridelitie,  and  are  masters  of  faiuylics 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Townes,  as  they  are  to  beare  their 
part  iu  the  charges  of  their  Committees,  so  to  have  a  vote  in 
the  chnyce  of  tbeiu,  provided  they  choose  them  only  of  the 
ffreemen  of  the  said  Towne  whereof  they  are;  but  if  any  such 
Committees  shall  be  insufficient  or  troublesome,  that  then  the 
Bench  and  tbe  other  Committees  may  dismisse  them,  and  the 
Towne  to  choose  other  ffreemen  in  their  place." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  law,  in  1638,  Scituate  (Satuit),  which 
included  South  Scituate  and  Hanover,  and  Duxbury 
(Namassakeset),  which  included  Pembroke  and  Han- 
son, had  been  incorporated,  the  one  in  1636  and  the 
other  in  1637,  and  that  settlements  had  been  made 
in  Taunton  (Cohannct),  which  comprised  Norton, 
Dighton,  Raynham,  Easton,  Mansfield,  and  Berkley  ; 
in  Sandwich  (Shawme),  in  Yarmouth  (Mattakeest), 
which  included  Dennis,  and  in  Barnstable  (Cumma- 
quid).  All  these  towns  and  districts  or  wards  were 
represented  in  the  first  new  General  Court,  which 
met  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1639.  In  that  year  the 
deputies  or  representatives  were: 

William  Paddy,  ] 

Manassah  Kempton,   i    Fof  piymoutn 

John  Cook,  Jr., 

John  Dunham,  J 

Jonathan  Brewster,     )    _      _ 

J   tor  Duxbury. 
Edmund  Chandler,     J 

Anthony  Annable,       | 

'  \   For  Scituate. 

Edward  Foster,  ) 

Richard  Burne,  )    For  Sandwich  (settlement). 

John  Vincent,  > 

John  Gilbert,  1    For  fjohannet  (settlement). 

Henry  Audrews,  ' 

Thomas  Payne,  j    For  Yarmouth  (settlement). 

Philip  Tabor,  > 

Joseph  Hull,  I    For  Barnstable  (settlement). 

Thomas  Dimmack,       ' 

The  court  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as  new 
towns    were    incorporated.      Marshfield    (MLssauca- 


tucket)  was  incorporated  in  1640 ;  Bridgcwuter 
(Nuckatateest),  comprising  Brockton,  West  and  East 
Bridgewater,  Rockland,  and  South  Abiogton.  and  part 
of  Halifax,  in  1656;  Middleboro'  (Neuiusket),  which 
included  Lakeville,  in  1660;  Rehoboth  (Seekonk  and 
Wannamoiset),  comprising  Scekonk  and  Pawtucket, 
in  1645;  Dartmouth  (Accushena),  comprising  New 
Bedford,  Westport,  and  Fairhaven,  in  1664  ;  Swansea 
(Pokanoket  aud  Sawams),  comprising  Somerset,  War- 
ren, and  Barrington,  in  1667  ;  Bristol  (Kekimuet),  in 
1681  ;  Little  Compton  (Saconet),  in  1682  ;  Feetown 
(Assonet),  in  1683;  Eastham  (Nauset),  which  in- 
cluded Wclfleet  and  Orleans,  in  1646;  Falmouth 
(Suckiuassett),  iu  1686;  Yarmouth,  already  repre- 
sented, in  1631);  Rochester  (Seipican),  which  in- 
cluded Marion,  Mattapoisett,  and  a  part  of  Wareham, 
in  1686.  These  were  all  the  towns  in  the  Old  Colouy 
incorporated  before  the  union  with  Massachusetts,  iu 
1692,  and  before  that  date  they  were  all  represented 
by  their  deputies  in  the  Geueral  Court.  The  follow- 
ing list  will  show  to  whom  the  town  of  Plymouth 
delegated  the  power  to  act  in  their  behalf  in  the  en- 
actment of  laws  during  the  existence  of  New  Plymouth 
as  a  separate  colony  : 


1639.  William  Paddy. 
Manassah  Kemptou. 
John  Cooke,  Jr. 
John  Dunham. 

1640.  The  same. 

1641.  John  Atwood. 
William  Paddy. 
John  Jenney. 
John  Ilowland. 

1642.  John  Doane. 
John  Cooke. 

1643.  The  same. 

1644.  The  same. 

1645.  William  Paddy. 
John  Cooke. 
Manassah  Kempton. 
John  Dunham. 

1646.  John  Howland. 
John  Cooke. 
Manasseh  Kempton. 
John  Dunham. 

1647.  John  Howland. 
John  Dunham. 
William  Paddy. 
John  Hurst. 

1648.  John  Howland. 
John  Dnnhum. 
William  Paddy. 
Manassah  Kempton. 

1649.  John  Howland. 
John  Dunham. 
William  Paddy. 
Manassah  Kempton. 

1650.  John  Ilowland. 
John  Dunham. 
Manassah  Kempton. 


1651.  John  Howland. 
Manassah  Kempton. 
Thomas  South  worth. 
Thomas  Clark. 

1652.  John  Ilowland. 
John  Wilson. 
John  Duuhaiu. 
Thomas  Soutbworth. 

1653.  John  Ilowland. 
Thomas  Soutbworth. 
John  Dunham. 
Johu  Cooke. 

1654.  John  Ilowland. 
Thomas  Southworth. 
John  Cooke. 

John  Winslow. 

1655.  John  Howland. 
John  Dunham. 
John  Cooke. 
Thomas  Clark. 

1656.  William  Bradford. 
Hubert  Finney. 
Ephraim  Morton. 

1658.  Robert  Finney. 
John  Ilowland. 
Nathl.  Warren. 

1659.  Robert  Finney. 
Nathl.  Warren. 
John  Dunham. 
Ephraim  Morton. 

1660.  John  Dunham. 
Robert  Finney. 
Ephraim  Moi  ton. 
Manassah  Kempton. 

1661.  John  Dunham. 
Ephraim  Morton. 
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1661.  John  [lowland. 
Nathl.  Warren. 

1662.  John  Dunham. 
Ephraiui  Morton. 
Robert  Finney. 
John  Morton. 

1863.  Robert  Finney. 

Ephraiui  Morton. 
John  llowland. 
Nathl.  Warren. 

1004.  Robert  Finney. 
Ephraiui  Morton. 
John  Dunham. 
Nathl.  Warren. 

1665.   Ephraiui  Morton. 

Nathl.  Warren. 
1GGG.   Ephraiui  Morton. 

John  llowland. 
1667.  The  same. 

1005.  Ephraiui  Morton. 
Samuel  Dunham. 

1669.  Ephraiui  Morton. 

Robert  Finney. 
1676.   Ephraiui  Morton. 

John  llowland. 


1671.  Ephraiui  Morton. 
Robert  Finney. 

1672.  The  same. 

1673.  Ephraiui  Morton. 
Samuel  Crow. 

1674.  Ephraiui  Morton. 
William  Clark. 

1675.  Ephraiui  Morton. 
William  Harlow. 

1676.  Ephraiui  Morton. 
Edward  Gray. 

1677.  Edward  Gray. 
Joseph  llowland. 

167S.  Ephraiui  Morton. 

Joseph  llowland. 
1679.   Ephraiui  Morton. 

Edward  Gray. 
I  6.ii).    Ephraiui  Morton. 

William  Clark. 
1631.   Ephraiui  Morton. 

Joseph  Warren. 
1682.  The  same. 
1633.  The  same. 

1654.  The  saiue.    ■ 

1655.  The  saino. 
1666.  The  same. 


la  1649  a  law  was  passed  by  the  General  Court 
limiting  the  number  of  Plymouth  delegates  to  two, 
but  on  the  next  annual  election-day  it  was  repealed 
by  the  freemen.  This  law  was  afterwards  re-enacted; 
and  after  1664,  as  is  shown  in  the  printed  list, 
Plymouth  had  but  two  representatives.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  law  of  1638,  establishing  the  new  court, 
that  a  law  should  be  propounded  at  one  court  aud 
considered  at  the  next,  is  one  which,  if  readopted  in 
our  own  time,  would  relieve  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts from  the  burden  of  ill-considered  legislation,  and 
place  our  statutes  on  a  more  firm  and  stable  founda- 
tion. An  accidental  majority  in  one  year  or  another, 
for  or  against  social  reforms,  or  enactments  of  expedi- 
ency, incumber  our  statute  book  with  laws  and  re- 
peals, which,  upon  mature  deliberation,  would  be 
either  summarily  rejected,  or,  if  enacted,  would  take 
their  place  in  the  code  with  some  prospect  of  having 
a  permanent  resting-place. 

The  precise  time  when  Plymouth  became  a  town  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  Other  towns  in  the  Old 
Colony  had  their  acts  of  incorporation,  and  can  fix 
the  day  when  they  came  into  life  as  a  separate  munic- 
ipality. The  dividing  line  between  the  colony  of  New 
Plymouth  and  the  town,  in  which  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  seated,  is  nowhere  drawn.  Other 
towns,  like  Duxbury  and  Scituate,  possessed  after 
their  incorporation  no  more  of  the  essential  elements 
of  a  distinct  community  than  Plymouth,  and  were 
really  only  separated  from  the  central  power  by  dis- 
tance and  space.  But  their  incorporation  gave  them 
a  starting-point  and  a  birthday,  from  which  they  cau 


count  their  age.  For  twelve  years  after  the  lauding 
Plymouth  constituted  the  colony,  and  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  the  government  of  the  town  ;  and 
even  after  that  the  earlier  officers  chosen  by  towns 
were  but  parts  of  the  general  government,  with  local 
constituents  and  local  duties.  While,  therefore,  it 
may  be  proper  to  date  the  birth  of  the  town  at  the 
first  settlement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  forward  a 
number  of  years  to  discover  any  trace  of  a  life  and 
power  distinct  from  that  of  the  colony  itself.  In  the 
records  of  1626  Plymouth  is  called  a  plantation  ;  in  a 
deed  dated  1631,  from  John  to  Edward  Winslow,  the 
town  of  Plymouth  is  referred  to;  in  a  law  of  1632 
the  society  of  New  Plymouth  is  spoken  of,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  town  of  Plymouth.  From  that 
time  forth  the  town  of  Plymouth  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to,  but  not  necessarily  as  showing  it  to  be  a 
separate  municipality.  Perhaps  as  definite  a  time  as 
any  for  the  recognition  of  the  town  by  the  government 
would  be  the  year  1633,  in  which  the  office  of  constable 
was  established.  It  was  then  provided  that  constables 
should  be  chosen,  and  Joshua  Pratt  was  chosen  for 
Plymouth,  Christopher  Wadsworth  for  the  ward  of 
Duxbury,  and  Anthony  Annable  for  the  ward  of 
Scituate.  But  even  these  were  chosen  by  the  whole 
body  of  freemen,  and  the  name  Plymouth  may  have 
been  intended,  like  that  of  Scituate  and  Duxbury, 
uot  then  incorporated,  to  apply  only  to  a  district, 
which  must  have  some  designation.  The  constable 
was  required  to  take  the  oath,  and  until  16.">S  the 
constable  of  Plymouth  acted  as  the  messenger  of  the 
court.  That  officer  was  required  also  to  act  as  keeper 
of  the  jail,  to  execute  punishment,  to  give  warning 
of  such  marriages  as  were  approved  by  authority,  to 
seal  weights  and  measures,  and  measure  out  land 
when  ordered  by  the  Governor.  In  1634  persons 
were  chosen  to  lay  out  highways,  in  1643  raters  of 
taxes  were  chosen,  and  in  1 658  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Nor  do  the  records  of  the  town  throw  much  light 
on  the  question  of  the  date  of  its  birth.  The  first 
entries  bear  no  legible  date,  aud  only  define  the  ear- 
marks of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
first  dated  entry  is  that  of  the  last  day  of  March, 
1637,  the  seventh  day  in  that  year  uuder  the  old  style, 
at  which  time  it  was  "  concluded  that  Nicholas  Snow 
should  repair  the  herring  wier  aud  divide  the  herrings." 
The  next  entry  is  as  follows  : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  townsmen  of  New  Plymouth, 
held  at  the  Governor's  house  July  16,  163S,  all  the 
inhabitants  from  Jones  River  to  the  Eel  River  being 
thereto  (warned)  to  consider  of  the  disposition  of  the 
stock  given  by  Mr.  James  Sherley,  of  Loudon,  mer- 
chant, to  the  people  of  Plymouth,  who  had  plainly 
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declared  by  several  letters  in  his  owu  handwriting 
that  his  intent  therein  was  wholly  to  the  poor  of  the 
town  of  Plymouth,"  it  was  decided  that  for  the 
purposes  under  consideration  the  town  should  be 
considered  as  extending  "  from  the  land  of  William 
Pontus  and  John  Dunham  ou  the  south  to  the  out- 
side of  New  Street  on  the  north."  The  lands  of 
Pontus  and  Dunham  were  ill  the  neighborhood  of  the 
farm  of  Thomas  0.  Jackson,  and  New  Street  was 
that  which  is  now  North.  This  decision  was  not 
intruded  to  define  any  permanent  boundaries,  or 
even  to  show  the  extent  of  the  town  at  the  time  the 
declaration  was  made.  It  was  simply  putting  a  strict 
construction  on  the  gift,  and  limiting  its  beneficiaries 
to  those  who  lived  within  the  boundaries,  which  in- 
cluded the  population  of  the  settlement  at  the  time 
the  gift  was  made.  It  is  certain  that  the  munici- 
pality was  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  first  entry  in 
its  records  in  1G37,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
about  1636,  at  the  time  of  or  before  the  incorporation 
of  Scituate,  the  government  of  the  colony  recognized 
it  as  possessing  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  towu. 

Its  boundaries  remained,  however,  to  be  adjusted 
by  law,  and  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1640, 
at  a  Court  of  Assistants  held  on  that  day,  it  was 
ordered,  "  Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  General  Court, 
held  the  third  of  March,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
said  Majestie's  now  reigu  (1640),  the  Governor  & 
Assistants  were  authorized  to  set  the  bounds  of  the 
several  townships,  it  is  enacted  and  concluded  by  the 
Court  that  the  bouuds  of  Plymouth  township  shall 
extend  southwards  to  the  bounds  of  Saudwich  town- 
ship and  northward  to  the  little  brooic  falling  into 
Black  Water  from  the  commons  left  to  Duxbury  and 
the  neighborhood  thereabouts,  and  westward  eight 
miles  up  into  the  lauds  from  any  part  of  the  bay  or 
sea ;  always  provided  that  the  bounds  shall  extend  so 
far  up  into  the  wood-lauds  as  to  include  the  South 
Meadows  toward  Agawam,  lately  discovered,  and  the 
convenient  uplands  thereabouts."  These  limits, 
which  included  Kingston,  Plympton,  Carver,  and  a 
part  of  Halifax,  aud  Agawam  a  part  of  Wareham, 
remained  untouched  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Kingston,  in  1726.  Halifax  was  incor- 
porated in  1734,  aud  in  1830  a  part  of  Plympton 
was  annexed  to  it.  Plympton  was  incorporated  in 
1707,  aud  iu  1700  Carver  was  set  off  from  Plympton 
and  incorporated. 

From  this  time  to  1643  the  affairs  of  both  Plym- 
outh aud  the  colony  went  on  smoothly,  encountering 
little  to  disturb  their  monotony  or  obstruct  their 
progress.  At  that  date  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and    New    Haven    had    become    colonies ;     the    war 


between  Connecticut  and  the  Pequot  tribe,  in  which 
Plymouth  furnished  fifty-six  meu,  had  brokeu  out  in 
1637  and  been  successfully  waged;  the  code  of  laws 
necessary  for  the  peaceful  admiuislratiou  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  gradually  perfected  ;  additional 
town  officers  were  provided  for  by  law,  surveyors  of 
highways,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  other  iniuor 
officers  ;  and  through  hardship  and  toil,  through  suf- 
fering and  want,  through  sickness  and  death,  the  set- 
tlers of  New  England  had  successfully  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  empire.  Deaths,  it  is  true,  had 
occurred,  but  though  the  occasion  of  repeated  sorrow, 
they  brought  no  shadow  of  discouragement.  Since 
the  first  season  Mary,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Allertou,  had 
died  iu  1621/2;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Elder  Brewster, 
in  1627  ;  Richard  Warreu  aud  John  Crackston,  Jr., 
in  1628;  John  Billington  in  1630;  Samuel  Fuller, 
Frauds  Eaton,  and  Peter  Brown  in  1632  ;  aud  Eliz- 
abeth, the  wife  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  iu  1640.  On 
the  16th  of  April,  1643,  occurred  the  death  of  Elder 
Brewster,  inflicting  a  loss  to  the  colony  next  to  that 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  Carver,  in  1620/1. 
Mr.  Brewster  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  early 
part  of  this  narrative  as  the  leader  aud  chief  of  the 
Pilgrims.  He  had  performed  his  work,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  mission,  laboriously  aud  faithfully  accom- 
plished, after  he  had  sceu  others  enter  into  his  labors 
with  a  zeal  which  assured  him  they  had  not  been 
bestowed  iu  vain,  in  a  ripe  old  age  he  went  to  his 
grave.  He  was  at  times  a  resident  iu  Duxbury,  and 
it  has  been  generally  claimed  that  he  died  iu  that 
town  and  was  there  buried.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  strong  that  he  died  in  Plymouth,  aud  that  he  was 
buried  either  ou  Burial  Hill  or  in  some  unknowu 
spot  in  Plymouth  used  temporarily  for  burials  after 
the  abandonment  of  Cole's  Hill.  Ou  page  115  of 
the  printed  volume  of  deeds  of  the  Old  Colony  Records 
the  following  entry  may  be  found  :  •'  Whereas,  William 
Brewster,  late  of  Plymouth,  gentleman,  deceased,  left 
only  two  sons  surviving, — Jonathan,  the  oldest,  and 
Love,  the  younger ;  whereas  the  said  William  died 
intestate,  for  aught  can  to  this  day  appear,  the  said 
Jonathan  and  Love,  his  sous,  when  they  returned 
from  the  burial  of  their  father  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  iu  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  pastor  of  Duxbury,  Mr.  John 
Raynor,  teacher  of  the  church  at  Plymouth,  and 
Edward  Buckley,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Marshfield," 
made  a  certain  agreement  which  follows  iu  the 
records.  This  extract,  it  will  be  observed,  alludes  to 
Mr.  Brewster  as  late  of  Plymouth,  aud  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  of  Plymouth.  Though  not  conclusive, 
as  Mr.  Bradford  had  a  house  in  Kiugston  as  well  as 
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Plymouth,  and  as  Kingston  was  at  that  time  a  part 
of  Plymouth,  the  author,  who  has  at  some  time  en- 
tertained a  different  opinion,  now  believes  it  points 
strongly  to  his  death  and  burial  in  Plymouth.  Nor 
does  this  evidence  stand  alone.  There  are  three  in- 
ventories of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Brewster, — one  of  his 
personal  property  at  his  house  in  Plymouth,  one  of 
his  books,  and  one  of  his  personal  property  at  his 
house  in  Duxbury, — which  throw  some  light  on  the 
question.  That  part  of  his  Plymouth  inventory 
which  includes  his  wardrobe  is  as  follows  : 

4  paire  of  stockings.  1  paire  of  shoe*. 

3    wascoats    and    a    paire  of    2  paire  of  shoes, 
drawers.  2  Sherts. 

1  old  gowne.  26  handkerchiefs. 

2  gerdles.  1  fine  handkerchief. 
2  paire  of  thin  stockings.              3  handkerchers. 

1  knit  capp.  1  wrought  capp. 

1  blew  cloth  suite.  1  laced  capp. 

1  old  suite  turned.  1  quilted  capp. 

1  black  coate.  2  old  capps. 

Old  cloaths.  1  rutfu  band. 

1  black  cloth  suite.  1  ruffe  rift  out. 

1  paire  of  greene  drawers.  G  bands. 

1  paire  of  leather  drawers.  1  red  cap. 

1  list  wasooate.  1  paire  of  garters. 

1  trusse.  1  knife. 

1  black  coate.  1  pistoll. 

1  black  stutf  suite.  1  combe. 

1  black  suite  i.  cloake.  2  brushes. 

1  dublett.  1  paire  of  black  silk  stockings. 

1  paire  of  stockings.  A  dagger  and  knife. 

1  black  gowne.  Tobaccoe  case. 

1  black  hat.  1  rapier. 

1  old  hat.  Tobaccoe  &  some  pipes. 

2  paire  of  gloves.  A  tobacco  box  Si.  tongs. 

That  part  of  his  Duxbury  inventory  which  in- 
cludes his  wardrobe  is  as  follows : 

1  sword.  A  trusse. 

1  sword.  1  violet  color  cloth  coate. 

White  capp.  1  costlett. 

These  extracts  from  the  inventories  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive that  he  must  have  been  living  in  Plymouth 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  two  inventories  from 
which  they  are  taken  include  furniture  and  other  per- 
sonal property  valued  at  £107  8d.  The  third  inven- 
tory contains  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Latin 
aud  one  hundred  and  fifteen  English  books,  valued  at 
£-42  19s.  lid.  These  inventories  are  interesting  not 
only  as  evidence  touching  the  place  of  his  death  and 
burial,  but  also  for  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  status  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is 
true  that  the  office  Brewster  held  of  teaching  elder 
might  have  demanded  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties  a  library  exceptional  in  its  character,  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an  official  would  have 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  wardrobe  beyond  the 
means  of  the  majority  of  his  companions,  or  have 


set  an  example  of  worldliness  which  they  were  too 
poor  to  follow.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  strik- 
ing in  the  inventories  of  the  Pilgrims  than  the  con- 
tradiction they  set  up  of  the  unauthorized  statement, 
having  its  origin  in  an  evident  desire  to  magnify  the 
intensity  of  their  religious  character  by  belittling  them 
as  men,  that  they  were  a  band  of  poor,  uneducated, 
uncultured  yeomen,  unfamiliar  with  the  graces  and 
pleasures  of  enlightened  society,  living  only  in  the 
realm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  eager  to  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Colony,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  the  con- 
trast strong,  has  been  represented  as  wealthy  and  en- 
terprising and  educated,  giving,  as  has  been  said,  the 
first  impulse  to  civilization  in  the  western  world. 
Without  the  reinforcement  of  that  colony,  it  is  said, 
the  efforts  at  colonization  made  by  the  Pilgrims  would 
have  failed,  and  the  cloud  of  darkness,  which  by  their 
coming  had  been  for  a  time  withdrawn,  would  have 
again  settled  down  on  the  land. 

Nothiug  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  1033 
a  law  was  passed  by  the  Old  Colony  court  providing 
"  that  the  wills  and  testaments  of  them  that  die  be 
proved  orderly  before  the  Governor  and  Council 
within  one  month  after  the  decease  of  the  testator, 
and  that  a  full  inventory  duly  valued  be  presented 
with  the  same  before  letters  of  administration  be 
grauted  to  any  of  all  the  goods  and  chatties  of  the 
said  persons.  Also,  if  in  case  any  man  die- without 
will,  his  goods  be  by  his  wife  or  other  nearest  to  him 
inventoried  and  duly  valued  and  presented  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  within  one  month  after  the 
decease  of  the  same  person  so  dying.  Aud  if  it  be 
a  single  person  without  kindred  here  resident,  that 
then  the  Governor  appoint  some  to  lake  a  just  inven- 
tory of  the  same,  and  to  present  the  same  upon  oath 
to  be  true  and  just  as  in  other  the  cases  before  men- 
tioned." In  1639,  six  years  afterwards,  certainly  not 
leading  the  way  in  this  feature  of  registration,  the 
Massachusetts  court  ordered  "  that  there  bo  records 
kept  of  all  wills,  administrations,  and  inventories." 
From  1639  to  1650  the  recorded  inventories  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  with  a  population  of  from  three  to 
five  hundred,  numbered  thirty-four,  while  those  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  numbered  only  forty-five,  with 
a  population  five  or  six  times  as  large.  Of  the 
smaller  proportionate  number  in  Massachusetts  there 
were  a  few  including  larger  values  than  any  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony  ;  while  the  latter,  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  were  more  equal  in  their 
size,  indicating  a  community  of  more  social  equality, 
and  a  more  homogeneous  character.  And  the  same 
comparison  might  be  drawn  between  the  intellectual 
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conditiou  of  the  two  colonies.  While  the  fact  that 
in  Massachusetts  public  schools  were  introduced  at  an 
early  period  has  been  claimed  by  some  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  regard  for  education  higher  than  that 
of  the  Old  Colony,  which  seemed  tardy  in  the  move- 
ment, the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  is,  that  Massachusetts,  with 
a  large  portion  of  her  population  made  up  of  adven- 
turers and  laborers,  unable  to  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren, who  were  then  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
idleness,  established  her  schools  in  self-defense  ;  while 
in  the  colony  of  Plymouth  most  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies were  uot  only  fully  competent  to  teach  their  own 
sons  and  daughters,  but  found  it  no  severe  hardship 
to  give  their  time  to  the  training  of  the  few  whose 
pareuts  had  either  died  or  were  needy.  Under  such 
auspices  Thomas  Cushman  was  educated,  who  suc- 
ceeded William  Brewster  as  elder  of  the  church ; 
William  Bradford,  the  son  of  the  Governor,  who  be- 
came Deputy  Governor  ;  Nathaniel  Morton,  who  be- 
came the  secretary  and  historian  of  the  colony  ;  and 
Josiab  Winslow,  who  became  not  only  the  colonial 
Governor,  but  afterwards  the  commander  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  in  King  Philip's  war. 
It  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  fathers  who  were 
able  to  educate  such  men  and  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  noble  life,  could  not 
have  been  wanting  in  either  the  material  or  mental 
qualities  which  are  the  necessary  iugredients  of  an 
enlightened  aud  cultivated  community. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  long-accepted  idea  that 
the  Pilgrims  were  a  set  of  narrow,  bigoted,  unworldly, 
religious  zealots  was  exploded.  If  narrowness  and 
bigotry  and  unworldliness  ever  characterized  them, 
they  were  eliminated  from  their  natures  by  their  life 
in  Holland,  and  there  they  became  what  they  ever 
afterwards  were,  shrewd,  practical,  far-seeing  business 
men.  A  religious  spirit,  it  is  true,  remained  as  the 
foundation  of  their  character,  but  they  had  built  on 
it  a  structure  as  marked  as  the  foundation  itself.  No 
mere  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  religion  could  have 
done  their  work.  The  zeal  of  such  men  would  have 
been  like  a  foundation  on  which  nothing  is  ever 
reared,  or  like  a  root  which  never  shoots  above  the 
grouud.  To  make  the  thorough  man,  the  foundation 
must  support  an  edifice  of  character,  which  would 
topple  to  the  ground  without  it, — the  root  must  grow 
into  the  tree  through  whose  branches  it  sends  its  sap. 
Such  an  edifice  and  such  a  tree  was  the  character  of 
the  Pilgrim.  Every  step  he  took  in  the  work  he 
had  to  do  was  like  the  growth  of  the  branch  and  leaf 
and  flower  iu  the  air  and  sunlight  of  the  outer  world, 


but  yet  sustained  and  supported  by  the  religious  in- 
fluences from  within.  Without  his  religious  uuture 
he  would  have  faltered  and  fallen  beneath  his  load  ; 
without  his  worldly  knowledge  his  religion  would 
have  been  in  vain. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

UNITED   COLONIES— TOWN   OFFICERS— DEATH   OF 
BRADFORD— QUAKERS— RECORDS. 

In  1642/3  the  third  important  step  was  taken — 
counting  the  landing  at  Plymouth  the  first  and  the 
settlements  in  the  other  colonies  the  second — towards 
establishing  on  a  firm  basis  and  crystallizing  into  a  per- 
manent shape  the  colonization  of  New  England.  In 
the  language  of  Bradford,  "  By  reason  of  the  plottiugs 
of  the  Narigansets,  ever  since  the  Pequot  war,  the 
Indians  were  drawn  into  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  English  in  all  parts,  as  was  in  part  discovered  the 
year  before,  and  now  made  more  plain  and  evident  by 
many  discoveries  and  free  confessions  of  sundry  In- 
dians (upon  several  occasions)  from  divers  places  con- 
curring in  one,  with  such  other  concurring  circum- 
stances as  gave  them  sufficiently  to  understand  the 
truth  thereof  and  to  think  of  means  how  to  prevent 
the  same  and  secure  themselves."  A  combination  be- 
tween the  four  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  was  proposed,  and  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1642/3,  Edward  Winslow  aud 
William  Collier  were  elected  to  treat  on  the  subject 
with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  After  due 
consideration,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  same  gentle- 
men were  authorized  to  subscribe,  on  the  part  of  the 
colony,  the  following  articles,  the  adoption  of  which 
not  only  formed  an  era  in  the  colonial  life,  but  fur- 
nished the  type  of  that  larger  confederacy  or  union  of 
States  under  which  we  live : 

"  Articles  of  Confederation  betweene  y"  Plaut.uu.n-  under 
>''  Governmente  of   Maasuchusets,  yc  Plantations    under  yB 
Governmente  of  New-Plimoth,  y°  Plantations  under  y  Gov- 
ernmente  of    Cooightecute,    and   ye    Governmente    of    New 
Haven,  with  y»  Plantations  in  combination  therewith. 
"  Whereas,  we  all  came  unto  these  parts  of  America  with  one 
and  y°  same  end  and  aime,  namely,  to  advance  the  Kingdouie 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  &  to  enjoye  yv  liberties  of  yL-  Gospell 
in  puritie  with  peace;  and  whereas,  in  our  setling  (by  a  wise 
providenoe  of  God)  we  are  further  disperccd  upon  ye  sea  coasts 
and  rivets  than  was  at  first  intended,  so  y '  we  cannot,  according 
to  our  desires,  with  convenience  comunicate  in  one  governmente 
•fc  jurisdiction;  and  whereas,  we  live  encompassed  with  people 
of  severall  nations  and  strung  languages,  which  hereafter  may 
prove  injurious  to  us  and  our  posteritio;  and  fur  as  much  as  y* 
natives  have  formerly  comitted  sundrie  insolonces  and  outrages 
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upon  severall  plantations  of  ye  English,  and  have  of  late  com- 
bined them  selves  against  us,  and  seeing  by  reason  of  those  dis- 
tractions in  England  (which  they  have  heard  of)  and  by  which 
they  know  we  are  hindered  from  yl  humble  way  of  seeking  ad- 
vice or  reaping  those  comfortable  fruits  of  protection,  which  at 
other  times  we  might  well  expeetc;  wc  therefore  doe  conceive 
it  our  boundcu  duty,  without  delay,  to  enter  into  a  present  con- 
sociation amongst  ourselves  for  niutuall  help  &  strength  in  all 
our  future  concernments.  That  as  in  nation  and  religion,  so 
in  other  respects  we  be  it  continue  one  according  to  y*  tenor  and 
true  meaning  of  the  insuing  articles.  Wherfore,  it  is  fully 
agreed  and  concluded  by  and  betweene  ye  parties  in  jurisdic- 
tions above  named,  and  they  joyntly  it  severally  doe  by  these 
presents  agree  tt  conclude  that  tbey  all  bo  and  henceforth  be 
called  by  y«=  name  of  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England. 

"2.  The  said  Uuited  Collouies,  for  them  selves  it  their  pos- 
terities, doc  joyntly  it  severally  hereby  enter  into  a  urme  &,  per- 
petual] league  of  friendship  it  amitie  for  otfence  and  defence, 
mutual!  advice  and  succore  upon  all  just  occasions,  both  for  pre- 
serving it  propagating  ye  truth  (and  liberties)  of  ye  Gospel)  and 
for  their  owne  niutuall  saftie  and  wellfare. 

11  3.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  plantations  which  at  present 
are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  setled  within  ye  Knutcs  of  ye  Massa- 
chusets,  shall  be  for  ever  under  ye  Massaehusets,  and  shall  have 
peculiar  jurisdiction  amonge  thein-selves  in  all  cases  as  an  en- 
tire body.  And  yc  Pliinoth,  Conigbtecutt,  and  New  Haven 
shall  each  of  them  have  like  peculiar  jurisdition  and  govern- 
mente  within  their  limitcs  respectively;  provided  yl  no  other 
jurisdiction  shall  hereafter  be  taken  in  as  a  du  tine  to  head  or 
member  of  this  cod  federation,  nor  shall  any  other  plantation  or 
jurisdiction  in  presente  being  and  not  allready  in  combination 
or  under  y*  juridiction  of  any  of  these  confederals  be  received 
by  any  of  them,  nor  shall  any  tow  of  ye  confederats  joyne  in 
one  jurisdiction  without  conscntc  of  y*  rest,  which  consete  to 
be  interpreted  as  is  expresed  in  y°  sixte  article  eusewing. 

"  4.  It  is  by  these  conffederats  agreed,  y l  the  charge  of  all  just 
warrs,  whether  oftencivoor  defencive,  upon  what  parte  or  mem- 
ber of  this  confederation  soever  they  fall,  shall,  both  in  men, 
provisions,  and  all  other  disburements,  be  borno  by  all  va  parts 
of  this  confederation  indifi'erento  proportions,  according  to  their 
ditlcrente  abilities,  in  manner  following  :  namely,  yl  the  commis- 
sioners for  each  jurisdiction,  from  timu  to  time,  as  there  shall  be 
occasion,  bring  a  true  aecounte  and  number  of  all  their  males, 
in  every  plantation  or  any  way  belonging  too  or  under  tlioir  sev- 
erall jurisdictions,  of  whut  qualitie  or  condition  soever  they  be, 
from  16  years  old  to  60,  being  inhabitants  there,  and  yl  accord- 
ing to  ye  difiercntc  numbers  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
found  in  each  jurisdiction,  upon  a  true  it  just  aecounte,  the  ser- 
vice of  men  and  all  charges  of  yc  warr  be  borne  by  y*=  pole,  each 
jurisdiction  or  plantation  being  left  to  their  owne  just  course  i 
customo  of  rating  them  selves  and  people  according  to  their  dif- 
ferente  estates,  with  duo  respects  to  their  qualities  and  exemp- 
tions amongst  them  selves,  though  the  confederats  take  no  no- 
tice of  any  such  priviledg.  And  yl  according  to  their  ditferento 
charge  of  each  jurisdiction  it  plantation  the  whole  advantage 
of  ye  warr  (if  it  please  God  to  bless  their  endeavours),  whether 
it  be  in  lands,  goodB,  or  persons,  shall  be  proportionably  devided 
amonge  yL'  said  confederats. 

"5.  It  is  further  agreed  that,  if  (uny  of)  these  jurisdictions, 
or  any  plantation  under  or  in  combynacion  with  them,  bo  in- 
vaded by  any  enemie  whomsoever,  upon  notice  »fc  requeste  of  any 
3  magistrats  of  yl  jurisdiction  so  invaded,  ye  rest  of  yG  confed- 
erals, without  any  further  meoting  or  expostulation,  shall  forth- 
with send  ayde  to  ye  conferate  in  danger,  but  in  different  pro- 
portion, namely,  ye  Massachusetts  uu  hundred  men,  sufficiently 
armed  and  provided  for  such  a  service  and  journey,  and  each  of 


ye  rest  forty  five  so  armed  it  provided,  or  any  lesser  number,  if 
less  bo  required,  according  to  this  proportion.  But  if  such  con- 
federate in  danger  may  be  supplyed  by  their  uexte  confederates, 
not  exceeding  ye  number  hereby  agreed,  they  may  crave  help 
then  and  seeke  no  further  for  yc  presente,  yc  charge  to  be  borne 
as  in  this  article  is  cxprest,  and  at  yK  returne  to  be  victuled  it 
suplyed  with  powder  <t  shote  for  their  jurncy  (if  there  be  need) 
by  yl  jurisdiction  which  employed  or  sent  for  them.  But  none 
of  ye  jurisdictions  to  exceede  these  numbers  till,  by  a  meeting 
of  ye  comissioners  for  this  confederation,  a  greater  aide  appeare 
nessessarie.  And  this  proportion  to  continue  till,  upon  knowl- 
edge of  greater  numbers  in  each"  jurisdiction,  which  shall  be 
brought  to  ye  nexte  meeting,  some  other  proportion  be  ordered. 
But  in  (any)  such  case  of  sending  men  for  presente  aide, 
whether  before  or  after  such  order  or  alteration,  it  is  agreed  yl 
at  yc  meeting  of  ye  comissloners  of  this  confederation,  the  cause 
of  such  warr  or  invasion  be  duly  considered,  and  if  it  appeare 
yl  the  folte  lay  in  ye  parties  so  invaded,  yE  then  that  jurisdiction 
or  plantation  make  just  satisfaction  both  to  yc  invaders,  whom 
they  have  injured,  and  beare  all  yc  charges  of  yL*  warr  them- 
selves, without  requiring  any  allowance  from  yc  rest  of  yc  con- 
federats towards  ye  same.  And  further,  yl  if  any  jurisdiction 
see  any  danger  of  any  invasion  approaching,  and  ther  be  time 
for  a  meeting,  that  in  such  case  3  magistrats  of  yl  jurisdiction 
may  sumone  a  meeting  at  such  convcnicntc  place  as  them  selves 
shall  thinko  ineete,  to  considor  Jc  provid  against  y  threatened 
danger,  provided,  when  they  are  inett  they  may  remove  to  whut 
place  they  please,  only  whilst  any  of  those  foure  confederats 
have  but  three  magistrate  in  their  jurisdiction  then  requeste  or 
summons  from  any  2  of  them  shall  be  accounted  of  equal!  force 
with  ye  three  mentioned  in  both  the  clauses  of  this  article  till 
ther  be  an  increase  of  magistrats  ther. 

"  6.  It  is  also  agreed  yl  for  ye  managing  it  concluding  of  all 
affairs  proper  it  concerning  the  whole  confederation  tow  eoinis- 
sioners  shall  be  chosen  by  i  out  of  each  of  the  4  j  urisdictions : 
numly,  2  for  ye  Massachusetts,  2  for  Pliinoth,  2.  for  Coiiighte- 
cutt,  and  2.  for  New  Haven,  being  all  in  Church  fellowship  with 
us,  which  shall  bring  full  power  from  their  severall  Ocnerall 
Courts  respectively,  to  hear,  examene,  waigh,  and  determine  all 
affairs  of  warr  or  peace,  leagues  and  changes  and  numbers  of 
men  for  warr,  divisions  of  spoylos,  and  whatsoever  is  gotten  by 
conquest;  rcceeving  of  more  confederats,  and  all  things  uf  like 
nature,  which  are  yc  proper  concomitants  in  consequence  of  such 
a  confederation  foramltcc,  otfence  and  defence;  not  iutorinedling 
with  y°  govcrnmente  of  any  of  yK  jurisdictions  which  by  y°  3. 
Article  is  preserved  entirely  to  them  selves.  But  if  these  S 
comissioners  when  they  meete  shall  not  all  agree,  yet  it  (is)  con- 
cluded that  any  6.  of  the  S.  agreeing  shall  have  power  to  sctle 
it  determine  y'J  bussines  in  question.  But  if  6.  doo  not  agree, 
that  then  such  propositions  with  their  reasons,  so  farr  as  they 
have  been  debated,  be  sente  aud  referred  to  y°  4.  General! 
Courts,  viz.,  y°  Massaohusetts,  Plimoth,  Conightccutt,  and  New 
Haven  ;  und  if  at  all  ye  said  Generall  Courts  ye  buslines  so  re- 
ferred be  concluded,  then  to  be  prosecuted  by  ye  con  Cede  rat  3  and 
all  their  numbers.  It  was  further  agreed  that  these  S.  comis- 
sioners shall  meete  onue  every  year,  besids  extraordinarie  meet- 
ings (according  to  the  fifte  article),  to  consider,  treato,  and  con- 
clude of  all  affaires  belonging  to  this  confederation,  which 
meeting  shall  ever  bo  yc  first  Thursday  in  September.  And  yl 
the  nx>  meeting  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  which  shall  be 
accounted  yu  second  meeting,  shall  be  at  Boston,  in  y  Massa- 
chusetts, the  3.  at  Hartford,  the  4.  at  New  Haven,  the  5  at  Pliin- 
oth, and  so  in  course  successively  if  in  yL'  meane  time  some  in  idle 
place  be  not  found  out  and  agreed  on,  which  may  be  comodious 
for  all  y°  jurisdictions. 

"7.   It  is  further  agreed  yL  at  each  meeting  of  these  3  comis- 
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sioners,  whether  ordinarie  or  extraordinary,  they  all  6.  of  tbem 
agreeing  as  before,  may  chuse  a  presidente  out  of  them  selves, 
whose  office  i  worke  shall  be  to  take  care  and  directe  for  order 
and  a  eouily  carrying  on  of  all  proceedings  in  ye  present  meet- 
in" :  but  he  shall  be  invested  with  no  such  powor  or  respecte  as 
by  which  be  shall  hinder  y°  propounding  or  progrese  of  any 
bussines,  or  any  way  cast  y°  scailes  otherwise  than  in  ye  prcce- 
dente  article  is  agreed. 

"S.  It  is  also  agreed  yl  the  comissioners  from  the  confedera- 
tion hereafter  at  their  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinarie,  as  they  may  huvo  occasion  or  opportunitie,  doe  endoavcr 
to  frame  and  establish  agreements  &  orders  in  generall  cases  of 
a  civill  nature,  wherein  all  the  plantations  are  interessed  for  ye 
preserving  of  peace  amongst  them  selves,  and  preventiug  as 
much  as  may  be  all  occasions  of  warr  or  difference  with  others  ; 
as  about  y8  free  &  speedy  passage  of  justice  in  every  jurisdic- 
tion to  all  y8  confederate  equally  as  to  their  owne  :  receiving 
those  yl  remove  from  one  plantation  to  another  without  due 
certificate:  how  all  ye  jurisdictions  may  carry  towards  y8  Inde- 
ans  that  they  neither  growe  insolente  nor  be  injured  without 
due  satisfaction,  least  warr  breake  in  upon  the  confederals 
through  such  miscarriages.  It  is  also  agreed  y'  if  any  servante 
run  away  from  his  inaister  into  another  of  these  confederated 
jurisdictions,  that  in  such  case,  upon  y°  certificate  of  one  magis- 
trate in  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  y"  said  servante  tiedd,  or 
upon  other  due  proofe,  the  said  servant  shall  be  delivered  either 
to  his  ma=ter  or  any  other  yl  pursues  k  brings  such  certificate 
or  proofe.  And  y'  upon  y8  escape  ol  any  prisoner  whatsoever, 
or  fugitive  from  any  criminall  cause,  whether  breaking  prison 
or  "etting  from  y8  oflicer,  or  otherwise  escaping,  upon  the  cer- 
tificate of  2  magistrate  of  yc  jurisdiction  out  of  which  y8  escape 
is  made  that  he  was  a  prisoner  or  such  an  offender  at  y8  tiuio  of 
ye  escape,  the  magistrate  or  suine  of  them  of  y'  jurisdiction 
where  for  yc  presente  the  said  prisoner  or  fugitive  abideth,  shall 
forthwith  grante  such  a  warrunte  as  y8  case  will  beare,  for  ye 
apprehending  of  any  such  person  A  y«  delivering  of  him  into 
y°  hands  of  y8  officer  or  other  person  who  pursues  him.  And 
if  there  be  help  required  for  y8  safe  returning  of  any  such  of- 
fender, then  it  shall  be  granted  to  him  yl  craves  y8  same,  he 
paying  the  charges  thereof. 

"9.  Aud  for  y'  the  justest  warrs  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence, espetialy  to  yl  smaler  plantations  in  these  United  Col- 
lonies,  it  is  agreed  that  neithor  y8  Massachusets,  Plituotb,  Con- 
ightecut,  nor  New  Haven,  nor  any  member  of  any  of  them, 
shall  at  any  timo  hereafter  begine,  undertake,  or  ingage  them- 
selves in  this  confederation,  or  any  parte  thereof,  in  any  warr 
whatsoever  (sudden  cxegenls  with  y8  necessary  consequents 
thereof  excepted,  which  are  also  to  be  moderated  as  much  as  y» 
case  will  permitte),  without  y8  consente  and  ugrecmente  of  the 
forementioned  8.  comissioners,  or  at  y8  least  G.  of  them,  as  in 
the  sixt  article  is  provided.  And  y'  no  charge  bo  required  of 
any  of  the  confederals  in  case  of  a  defensive  warr  till  y8  said 
comissioners  have  mett  and  approved  y8  justice  of  the  warr,  and 
have  agreed  upon  y"  sume  of  money  to  be  levied,  which  sume 
is  then  to  be  paid  by  the  severall  confederals  in  proportion 
according  to  y8  fourth  article. 

"  10.  That  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  meetings  are 
summoned  by  three  magistrates  of  any  jurisdiction,  or  2  as  in 
y"  5.  article,  if  any  of  y"  comissioners  come  not,  due  warning 
being  given  or  sente,  it  is  agreed  y'  4  of  the  comissioners  shall 
have  power  to  directe  a  warr  which  cannot  be  delayed,  aud  to 
send  for  due  proportions  of  men  out  of  each  jurisdiction  as  well 
as  6.  might  doe  if  all  mett:  but  not  less  than  6.  shall  determino 
the  justice  of  the  warr,  or  alow  y8  demands  on  bills  of  charges, 
or  cause  any  levies  to  be  made  for  y8  same. 

"11.    It  is  further  agreed  y'  if  any  of  y8  confederate  shall 


hereafter  breake  any  of  these  presente  articles,  or  be  any  other 
ways  injurious  to  any  one  of  y8  other  jurisdictions,  such  breach 
of  agreemente  or  injurte  shall  be  duly  considered  and  ordered 
by  y8  comissioners  for  y8  other  jurisdiction  ;  that  both  peace  and 
this  presente  confederation  may  be  intirly  preserved  without 
violation. 

"  12.  Lastly,  this  perpetuall  confederation  and  ye  severall 
articles  therof  being  read  and  seriously  considered  both  by  ye 
Generall  Courte  for  y8  Massachusets  and  by  y°  coiuissioners  for 
Plimoth,  Conightecute,  and  New  Haven  were  lully  alowed  .t 
confirmed  by  3.  of  the  forenamed  confederals,  namly,  yu  Massa- 
chusets, Conightecutt,  and  New  Haven  ;  only  y8  comissioners 
for  Plimoth  haveing  no  comisgion  to  conclude,  desired  respite 
till  they  might  advise  with  their  Qenorall  Courte;  wher  upon  it 
was  agreed  and  concluded  by  y8  said  Court  of  y8  Massachusets 
and  the  comissioners  for  ye  other  tow  confederals,  that  if  Plim- 
oth consente,  then  the  whole  treaty  as  it  stands  in  these  present 
articles  is  and  shall  continue  firme  X  stable  without  alteration. 
But  if  Plimoth  come  not  in,  yet  ye  other  three  confederals  doe 
by  these  presents  confeirme  ye  whole  confederation  and  ye  arti- 
cles therof:  only  in  September  nexte,  when  V  second  meeting 
of  y8  comissioners  is  to  be  at  Boston,  new  consideration  may 
be  taken  of  the  6.  article  which  concerns  number  of  comissioners 
for  meeting  &  concluding  the  affaires  of  this  confederation  to 
y8  satisfaction  of  y8  Courte  of  ye  Massachusets  and  ye  comis- 
sioners for  ye  other  2.  confederate,  but  the  rest  to  stand  unques- 
tioned. In  ye  testimonie  whereof  ye  Generall  Courte  of  y8 
Massachusetts  by  the  secretary,  and  y8  comissioners  for  Conigh- 
tecutt and  New  Haven,  have  subscribed  these  presente  articles 
this  19  of  y8  third  Month,  cotnonly  called  May,  Anno  Doin. 
1643. 

"At  a  meeting  of  y8  oomissioners  for  ye  confederation,  held 
at  Boston  ye  7.  of  Sept.,  it  appearing  that  the  General]  Courte 
of  New  Plimoth  and  y8  severall  townshipes  therof  have  read  i. 
considered  it  approved  these  articles  of  confederation,  as  appear- 
eth  by  comissiou  from  their  Generall  Courte  bearing  dale  y8  29. 
of  August,  1643,  to  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  William  Col- 
lier, to  ratifie  and  continue  y8  same  on  their  behalfcs,  we  there- 
fore, y8  comissioners  for  y8  Massuchusets,  Conightecutt,  a;  New 
Haven  doe  also  for  our  severall  governincuts  subscribe  unto 
them. 

"John  Wintiihop,  Gov"  of  Massachuset. 

"Tno:  Duhlky.  Tiikoi'H:  E.vro.v. 

"Geo:  Fbnwick.  Edwa:  Hoi-kins. 

Tijomas  Gnticsos." 

The  eighth  article  of  the  combination  is  interesting 
as  containing  the  germ  both  of  the  more  modern 
fugitive  slave  law  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
present  provision  of  our  Constitution  and  laws  for 
requisitions  by  one  State  on  another  for  the  return  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  right  of  requisition  was  not 
limited  to  actual  prisoners,  and  inapplicable  to  persons 
who  were  merely  suspected  or  charged  with  crime. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  and  resulted  in  an  act  which  was  far  from 
being  in  accord  with  the  spirit  which  had  always  ac- 
tuated the  Pilgrims  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
and  must  have  been  urged  rather  by  the  commission- 
ers of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  than  by  those  of 
Massachusetts    and     Plymouth.       The    Narragansett 
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tribe,  after  the  Pequots  had  been  subdued,  assumed 
to  rule  over  the  Indians  about  them,  among  whom 
were  the  Monhiggs,  of  whom  Uncas  was  the  sachem, 
who  had  been  during  the  Pequot  war  faithful  to  the 
Connecticut  settlement,  and  now  claimed  their  pro- 
tection. This  protection  was  accorded,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Bradford,  "  they  were  engaged  to  support 
him  in  his  just  liberties,  and  were  contented  that  such 
of  the  surviving  Pequots  as  had  submitted  to  him 
should  remain  with  him  and  quietly  under  his  protec- 
tion. This  did  much  iucrease  his  power  and  augment 
his  greatness,  which  the  Narragansetts  eould  not  en- 
dure to  see."  Myantinomo,  the  chief  sachem  of  the 
Narragansetts,  failing  to  destroy  him  by  treachery, 
finally  attacked  Uncas  with  a  large  force.  "  But  it 
pleased  God,''  says  Bradford  again,  "  to  give  Uucas 
the  victory,  and  he  slew  many  of  his  men  and 
wounded  many  more,  but  the  chief  of  all  was  he  took 
Miantonomo  prisoner.  And  seeing  he  was  a  great 
man  and  the  Narragansetts  a  potent  people  and  would 
seek  revenge,  he  would  do  nothing  in  the  case  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  English  ;  so  he  (by  the  help  & 
direction  of  those  of  Cooightecult)  kept  him  prisoner 
till  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners.  The  commis- 
sioners weighed  the  cause  &  passages  as  they  were 
clearly  represented  &  sufficiently  evidenced  betwixt 
Uncas  and  Myantinomo  ;  and  the  tilings  being  duly 
considered,  the  commissioners  apparently  saw  that 
Uncas  could  not  be  safe  whilst  Miantonomo  lived,  but 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force  his  life  would 
still  be  iu  danger.  Wherefore  they  thought  he  might 
justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  enemy  to 
death  ;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English 
plantations.  And  they  advised  in  the  manner  of  his 
death  all  mercy  and  moderation  should  be  showed 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  who  exercise 
torture  and  cruelty.  And  Uncas,  having  hitherto 
showed  himself  a  friend  to  the  Euglish,  and  iu  this 
craving  their  advice  if  the  Narragansett  Indians  or 
others  should  urgently  assault  Uucas  for  the  execu- 
tion, upon  notice  and  request  the  English  promise  to 
assist  and  protect  him  as  far  as  they  may  agaiust  such 
violence.  This  was  the  issue  of  this  business.  The 
reasons  and  passages  hereof  are  more  at  large  to  be 
seen  iu  the  acts  &  records  of  this  meeting  of  the 
commissioners.  And  Uncas  followed  this  advice  and 
accordingly  executed  him  in  a  very  fair  manner  ac- 
cording as  they  advised,  with  due  respect  to  his  honor 
and  greatness." 

The  confederation  continued  until  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Eduiuud  Andros  in  1G86,  who  came  with  a  commis- 
sion from  James  the  Second  as  Governor  of  New 
England.     New  Haven,  however,  had   in    16G5   been 


annexed  to  Connecticut.  Four  copies  of  the  records 
were  kept,  and  one  deposited  in  each  colony.  With 
the  exception  of  the  records  of  the  September  meet- 
ing in  1646  and  May,  1653,  and  a  part  of  the  records 
of  September,  1648,  and  April,  1653,  the  Massachu- 
setts copy  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1747.  The  Con- 
necticut copy  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
as  the  New  Haven  copy  is  missing  it  was  probably 
never  completed.  The  Plymouth  copy  is  deposited 
in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  Plymouth  County,  and  is 
chiefly  iu  the  handwriting  of  Nathaniel  Sowther  and 
Nathauiel  Morton,  the  two  first  secretaries  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony. 

About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
federation, or  soon  after,  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  by  reason  of  the  settlement  of  other 
towns,  had  become  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  tendency  to  migration  to  other  places, 
where  richer  soil  tempted  the  colonists,  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether 
an  entire  removal  would  not  be  better  than  an  enfee- 
bled and  languishing  community.  It  was  the  welfare 
of  the  church  which  was  chiefly  sought,  and  that  it 
should  remain  as  far  as  possible  united  was  their 
anxious  care.  "  Many  meetings  and  much  consulta- 
tion was  held  hereabout,"  Bradford  says.  "  aud  divers 
were  men's  minds  aud  opinions.  Some  were  still  for 
staying  together  iu  the  place,  alleging  men  might  here 
live  if  they  would  be  content  with  their  condition  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  for  want  or  necessity  so  much 
that  they  removed  as  for  the  enriching  of  themselves. 
Others  were  resolute  upou  removal  aud  so  signified 
that  here  they  could  not  stay ;  but  if  the  church  did 
not  remove  they  must,  insomuch  as  many  were  swayed 
rather  than  there  should  be  a  dissolution  to  conde- 
scend to  a  removal  if  a  fit  place  could  be  I'uuud,  that 
might  more  conveniently  aud  comfortably  receive  the 
whole  with  such  accession  of  others  as  might  come  to 
them  for  their  better  strength  and  subsistence,  aud 
some  such  like  cautions  and  limitations.  So  as  with 
the  aforesaid  provisos  the  greater  part  consented  to  a 
removal  to  a  place  called  Nauset,  which  had  been 
superficially  viewed,  and  the  good  will  of  the  pur- 
chasers (to  whom  it  belouged)  obtaiued,  with  some 
addition  thereto  from  the  courts.  But  now  they 
began  to  see  their  error,  that  they  had  giveu  away 
already  the  best  aud  most  commodious  places  to  others 
and  now  wanted  themselves  ;  for  this  place  was  about 
fifty  miles  from  hence  and  at  an  outside  of  the  couutry 
remote  from  all  society,  also  that  it  would  prove  so 
straight  as  it  would  uot  be  competent  to  receive  the 
whole  body  much  less  be  capable  of  any  addition  or 
increase,  so  as  (at  least  in  a  short   time)   they  should 
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be  worse  there  than  they  are  now  here.  The  which, 
with  sundry  other  like  considerations  and  inconveni- 
ences made  them  change  their  resolutions,  but  such 
as  were  before  resolved  upon  removal  took  advantage 
of  this  agreement  and  went  oo  notwithstanding, 
neither  could  the  rest  hinder  them,  they  having  made 
some  beginning.  And  thus  was  this  poor  church  left 
like  an  ancient  mother  grown  old  and  forsaken  of  her 
children  (though  not  in  their  affections)  yet  in  regard 
of  their  bodily  presence  and  personal  helpfulness. 
Her  ancient  members  being  most  of  them  worn  away 
by  death,  and  those  of  later  times  being  like  children 
translated  into  other  families,  and  she  like  a  widow 
left  only  to  trust  in  God.  Thus  she  that  had  made 
many  rich  became  herself  poor." 

The  tract  of  land  called  Nauset  was  one  of  those 
which  it  will  be  remembered  were  reserved  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  in  his  assignment  of  the  patent  of 
1629  to  the  colonists  for  the  benefit  of  the  "pur- 
chasers or  old  comers."  In  addition  to  this  in 
1644-45  the  court  granted  "  to  the  church  of  New 
Plymouth  or  those  that  goe  to  dwell  at  Nossett  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  sea  and  sea,  from 
the  purchaser's  bounds  at  Naumsheckett  to  the  Her- 
ring Brook  at  Billingsgate,  with  the  said  Herring 
Brook  and  all  the  meadows  on  both  sides  of  said 
brook  with  the  great  Bass  Pound  there,  and  all  the 
meadows  and  islauds  lying  within  the  said  tract."  In 
1646,  Nauset  was  incorporated,  and  in  1651  its  name 
was  chauged  by  the  court  to  Eastham.  Among  those 
who  migrated  to  this  new  settlement  were  Thomas 
Prence,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josiah  Cook, 
Richard  Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Bangs, 
and  all  these  names  except  that  of  Prence  and  that  of 
Smalley,  which  has  been  probably  changed  to  Small, 
have  been  always  up  to  the  present  time  distinctive 
names  on  the  cape.  Thus  narrowly  did  Plymouth 
escape  the  loss  of  its  distinction  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  central  church.  If  the  general 
movement  had  been  made  it  would  have  resulted  only 
in  the  transfer  of  these  to  Eastham,  and  not  in  its 
extinction  as  a  municipality.  The  old  settlement 
would  doubtless  have  continued  to  exist  and  to  grow. 
Its  harbor,  its  streams,  its  springs,  the  tolerable  rich- 
ness of  its  soil  would  have  attracted  and  sustained  a 
population  better  than  the  new  location,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  experiment  on  the  cape  would  have 
resulted  in  failure.  It  is  strange  that  possibilities 
of  greater  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  should 
have  there  been  found  to  silence  the  complaints  of 
those  who  saw  only  in  Plymouth  the  "  straigtness 
and  barrenness  of  its  land."  The  language  of  Brad- 
ford plainly  indicates  that  he  did  not  favor  the  enter- 


prise, and  it  is  not  probable  that  either  Winslow  or 
Standish,  who  had  found  homesteads  suited  to  their 
wants  and  tastes  in  Marshfield  and  Duxbury,  lent  to 
it  their  encouragement.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
a  removal.  The  discovery  of  richer  lands  in  the 
South  Meadows  and  other  well-watered  parts  of  what 
are  now  Carver  and  Plympton,  drew  some  of  the  col- 
onists in  that  direction,  and  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  colony  along  its  northern  borders,  in  Scituate 
and  Biidgewater,  and  Nemasket,  put  an  end  to  the 
scheme  of  removing  the  government  from  a  central 
point  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  church  at  Eastham,  established  in  1644,  was 
the  third  offshoot  of  the  parent  church,  those  of 
Duxbury  and  Marshfield,  in  1632,  having  been  the 
other  two.  The  church  in  Scituate,  organized  largely 
by  settlers  from  Massachusetts,  could  hardly  have 
claimed  it  as  its  mother.  These  churches  were  the 
foundations  of  the  towns,  and  after  the  churches  were 
established  grants  were  made  and  acts  of  incorporation 
followed.  In  some  respects  the  churches  and  the 
towns  were  identical.  The  towns  settled  the  minis- 
ters and  paid  their  salaries  out  of  the  rates  assessed 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  original  church  of  the  town 
formed  the  territorial  parish,  and  every  inhabitant 
was  supposed  to  have  been  born  into  its  fold.  Uutil 
1834  every  inhabitant  was  assumed  to  be  a  member 
of  the  territorial  parish,  and  paid  his  parish  tax  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  until  he  notified  the  parish 
committee  in  writing  that  he  had  attached  himself  to 
another.  Subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  earliest 
towns  companies  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  re- 
ceiving grants  of  land  from  the  colony,  and  becoming 
"  purchasers"  or  "  proprietors"  or  founders  of  towus. 
These  grants  conveyed,  however,  nothing  more  than 
a  pre-emption  right,  and  were  not  to  take  effect  uutil 
the  Indians  had  released  their  rights  and  titles  by  a 
formal  sale.  The  proprietors  organized  as  an  associa- 
tion, having  their  own  clerk  and  selling  lauds  to 
settlers.  Their  records,  next  to  the  grants  of  the 
court,  form  the  basis  of  the  land  titles  of  many  of  the 
towns  in  the  Old  Colony. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  first  entry  in 
the  town  records  bears  the  date  of  1637.  Precisely 
under  what  authority  the  records  were  kept  ueither 
the  orders  of  court  nor  the  laws  disclose.  Iu  the  re- 
vision of  the  laws,  bearing  date  Nov.  15,  1636,  the 
first  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  a  clerk 
of  the  colony  court,  and  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
1636/7,  Nathaniel  Sowther  was  chosen.  From  that 
time,  or  not  long  after,  both  the  colony  and  town 
records  were  kept  by  him.  From  1645  to  1679  both 
were  kept  by  Nathaniel  Morton,  the  successor  of-Na- 
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thaniel  Sowther.  On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1645/6, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  clerk  or  some 
one  in  every  town  "  do  keep  a  register  of  the  day  and 
year  of  every  marriage,  birth,  and  burial,  and  to 
have  three  pence  apiece  for  Ii is  pains."  It  does  not 
plainly  appear  whether  the  clerk  here  spoken  of  is 
the  clerk  of  the  court  or  of  the  town.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  until  1679  the  records  of  town  proceed- 
ings were  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  colouy.  In  1679, 
Nathauiel  Morton  was  formally  chosen  town  clerk, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  the  records  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  by  him.  In  16S5,  Thomas  Faunce 
was  chosen  as  his  successor.  The  volumes  containing 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  were  opened  by  him 
in  that  year,  and  though  they  contain  entries  as  early 
as  1662,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  made  by  Mr. 
Faunce  from  memoranda  which  came  into  his  pos- 
session from  Mr.  Morton.  The  predecessors  of  Mr. 
Faunce  had  complied  with  the  law  of  1645/6,  and 
had  registered  during  their  terms  of  office  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  Old  Colony  Records. 
After  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  Nathaniel 
Clark  became  secretary  of  the  colony,  followed  by 
Samuel  Sprague,  who,  except  during  the  usurpation 
of  Andros,  continued  to  act  until  the  union  in  1692. 
Thomas  Faunce,  who  was  chosen  town  clerk  in  1685, 
remained  in  office  until  1723,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Dyer,  who  held  the  office  from  1723  to 
1731,  and,  after  a  year's  incumbency  by  Gershom 
Foster  in  1732,  from  1733  to  1738.  Edward 
Winslow  acted  as  clerk  until  1741,  succeeded  by 
Samuel  Bartlett,  whose  term  extended  from  1742  to 
1765.  John  Cotton  in  1766  ;  Ephraim  Spooner, 
from  1767  to  1818  ;  Thomas  Drew,  from  1818  to 
1840;  Timothy  Berry,  from  1840  to  1852;  Leander 
Lovell,  from  1852  to  1878;  and  Curtis  Davie,  the 
present  incumbent,  complete  the  list. 

Of  Nathaniel  Sowther,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
colony,  little  is  known.  His  first  appearance  in  the 
colony  was  in  1635,  when  on  the  4th  of  October  in 
that  year  he  was  made  a  freeman.  His  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  secretary,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
chosen,  must  have  admitted  him  to  the  list  of  free- 
holders at  an  early  day,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
therefore,  that  1635  was  the  date  of  his  arrival.  It 
may  be  also  said  that  the  immediate  recognition  of 
his  fitness  for  the  important  post  of  secretary,  and 
his  advancement  over  those  who  had  been  longer  in 
the  colony,  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  endowments.  Of  his  antecedents  and 
family  nothing  hi  known.  Judge  Davis,  in  his  notes  to 
Morton's  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  name  was  identical  with  South- 


!  worth,  and  spelled  as  it  might  have  been  sometimes 
pronounced.      But    a    theory,  which    at    first    seems 
'•  plausible,  becomes  more  than   doubtful  when  we  find 
repeatedly  in  the  same  record  made  by  Sowther  him- 
self the  distinction  between  the  two  names  pronounced. 
The  name  as  written   by  him  was  Sowther,  and  such 
I  he  always  signed  it  as   long   as  he   remained  in    the 
'  colony.      He  lelt  no   male  descendants.      By  a  wife, 
1  Alice,  who  died  in  Boston  in  1651,  he  had  two  daugh- 
I  ters, —  Hannah  (who   married  William  HanLury,  and 
a  second   husband   named   Johnson)   and    Mary  (who 
!  married  Joseph  Starr).     In  103S  he  bought  of  Lieut. 
William  Holmes,  who  next  to  Miles  Standish  was  lor 
a  time  the  chief  military  personage  in  the  colony,  a 
lot  of  land  on   Burial  Hill  west  of  the  laud  of  Johu 
Alden,  and  almost  precisely  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  northerly  row  of  tombs.      Here  he   undoubtedly 
lived  uutil  about  1649,  when  he  removed  to  Boston. 
He  there   married,  in    1653,  Widow  Sarah    Hill,  and 
died  iu    1655.     It   may  be  here  suggested   that  the 
residence  of  Lieut.  Holmes  was  established  near  the 
fort,  over  which,   as  second   in   command,   he  would 
have  had  some  supervision.      In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  may  perhaps  be  still  fur- 
ther presumed  that  in  the  earliest  days  the   residence 
of  Standish  was  still  further  up  the  hill  and  nearer 
the  fort. 

Nathaniel  Morton,  the  successor  of  Sowther,  has 
already  beeu  perhaps  sufficiently  referred  to.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  further,  that  he  was  ten  years 
old  when  he  came  with  his  father,  George,  iu  the 
"  Ann,"  iu  1623,  and  married,  in  1635,  Lydia  Cooper, 
by  whom  he  had  Remember,  1637,  who  married 
Abraham  Jackson ;  Mercy,  who  married  Joseph 
Dunham  ;  Lydia,  who  married  George  Ellison  ;  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Nathaniel  Bosworth ;  Joanna 
(1654),  who  married  Joseph  Prince;  Hannah,  who 
married  Benjamin  Bosworth  ;  Eleaser,  and  Nathan- 
iel. His  sons  died  unmarried,  and  he  therefore  left 
no  descendants  bearing  the  name.  The  family  of 
Jacksons  descended  from  his  daughter,  Remember, 
has  always  been  a  numerous  and  prominent  one  in 
Plymouth  ;  and  descendants  of  his  brothers,  John 
and  Ephraim,  bearing  the  name  of  Morton,  are  scat- 
tered all  over  New  England.  Mr.  Morton  lived  for 
many  years  on  the  estate  now  occupied  by  Amasa 
Holmes,  immediately  north  of  Wellingsby  Brook,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  road  ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  until  his  death  in  1685,  he  occupied  a 
house  which  stood  on  the  easterly  side  of  Market 
Street,  immediately  above  the  estate  of  the  late  John 
B.  Atwood. 

Nathaniel  Clark,  the  successor  of  Nathauiel  Mor- 
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ton,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Clark,  who  came  in  the 
"Ann,"  in  1623.  For  many  years  the  father  en- 
joyed the  undeserved  distinction  of  having  been  the 
mate  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  even  now  the  tradition 
has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, by  the  aid  even  of  indisputable  testimony,  to 
eradicate  it.  His  gravestone,  on  Burial  Hill,  is 
pointed  out  daily  as  that  of  the  "  Mayflower's"  mute 
by  tho=e  whose  learning  and  knowledge  are  acquired 
from  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  rather  than  from 
the  newly-discovered  facts  of  undoubted  history. 
Thomas  Clark,  in  question,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and  according  to  a  statement  made  by  him  under  oath 
in  1064,  he  was  then  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  lauding,  in  1620,  but  fifteen.  We  are 
not  left,  however,  to  the  mere  presumption  that  one 
so  young,  who  afterwards  pursued  the  trade  of  a  me- 
chanic, could  not  have  occupied  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  a  mate.  In  a  letter  of  Robert  Cushman, 
bearing  date  June  11,  1620,  he  says,  "We  have 
hired  another  pilot  here,  one  Mr.  Clarke,  who  went 
last  year  to  Virginia  with  a  ship  of  kiue."  Rev.  E. 
D.  Neill,  in  some  recent  investigations  in  England, 
has  discovered  that  Capt.  Jones,  afterwards  the  mas- 
ter of  the  "  Mayflower,"  went  to  Virginia  in  1619  in 
commaud  of  a  vessel  loaded  with  kiue,  and  that  John 
Clark  was  employed  by  the  Virginia  Company  in  the 
enterprise.  It  may  be  stated,  then,  that  the  mate  of 
the  "  Mayflower"  was  certaiuly  uot  Thomas  Clark, 
and  was  probably  John,  who  went  to  Virginia,  in 
1619,  with  kine.  Nathaniel  Clark,  the  sou  of  Thomas, 
was  an  attorney-at-law,  or  as  near  to  one  as  the  con- 
ditions and  exigencies  of  the  times  either  permitted 
or  required.  He  married  Dorothy,  the  widow  of 
Edward  Gray,  au  enterprising  and  thrifty  merchant, 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  Lettice,  a  respectable  inn- 
keeper, but  had  no  children,  and  left  no  descendants. 
Soon  after  his  election  to  the  office  of  secretary,  Sir 
Edmond  Andros  arrived  in  the  country  commissioned 
by  James  the  Second  as  Governor  of  New  Euglund. 
Under  his  administration  the  colonial  government  was 
superseded,  and  the  office  of  secretary  necessarily  va- 
cated. Andros  declared  all  public  lands  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  ordered  that  all  private  titles  should  be 
quieted  by  his  confirmation  alone.  The  governments 
of  the  other  colonies  were  also  suspended,  and  the 
confederated  union  was  dissolved.  With  popular  dis- 
satisfaction almost  universal,  Mr.  Clark  fusteued  him- 
self to  the  royal  Governor,  aud  became  one  of  his 
most  subservient  instruments  aud  tools.  Among 
other  landed  possessions  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  was 
Clark's  Island,  named  after  the  "  Muyflower's"  mate, 
John  Clark,  who,  in  command  of  the  shallop  of  the 
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"  Mayflower,"  safely  lauded  his  boat's  company  there 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1620,  aud  spent  there  the 
following  Sabbath.     The   ialand   is  so   called   in   the 
records  as  early  as  the  3d  of  September,  1G38.     On 
the    7th   of  January,    1638/9,    it    is    recorded    that 
"  the   Court   hath    granted   that   Clark's   Island,    the 
Eele  River  beach  (Plymouth  Beach),  Sagaquash  (Sa- 
quish)  &  Gurnetts  Nose  shal  be  &  remayne  unto  the 
towne  of  Plymouth,  with  the  woods  thereupon."   This 
grant  was  made,  it  must  be  observed,  nearly  two  years 
before  the  definition  of  the  bounds  of  the  town  by 
the  court  in  1640,  showing  that  the  latter  act  of  the 
•rovernment  marks  in  no  sense  the  date  of  the  origin 
or  quasi-incorporatiou  of  the  town.     From  the  date  of 
the  grant  of  the  island  to  the  town  it  had  been  made  a 
source  of  profit  to  its  inhabitants  by  the  erection  of  salt- 
works aud  the  restricted  use  of  the  timber  aud  fuel 
which  it  afforded.     On  this   island    Mr.  Clark  fixed 
his   greedy  eyes,  and  applied  to  the    Governor  for 
its  title.     The  State  archives  contain  the  following 
record : 

"By  Ida  Excellency. — Whereas,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chirk,  of 
Plymouth,  hath  by  his  petition  desired  that  a  certain  small 
Island,  called  Clark's  Island,  lying  near  New  Plymouth,  being 
vacant  and  unappropriated,  may  be  granted  to  him  for  the 
better  settlement  and  improvement  thereof,  of  which  notice 
hath  been  given  already  to  the  said  town,  but  no  due  return 
made  nor  any  persons  appeared  thereon.  These  arc,  therefore, 
to  require  you  forthwith  to  give  public  notice  in  the  said  town 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  havo  any  cluim  or  title  to  the 
said  Island  they  appear  before  mo,  in  Council,  on  the  1st 
Wednesday  in  February  next,  and  then  and  there  show  forth 
such  their  cluim  and  title  accordingly,  of  which  you  are  uot  to 
fail  and  to  make  due  return.  Dated  at  Boston  21  day  of  I>ec., 
1C87.  Asduos. 

"To  Mn.  Samuel  Straoue,  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County  of  Plymouth. 

11  By  His  Excellencies  command. 

"The  above  written  was  publicly  read  to  the  whole  of  the 
Town  of  Plymouth,  aforesaid,  at  their  Town-meeting  the  23 
day  of  January,  1B87/8. 

"prSAii'L  Si'haglt:,  Sherij)'." 

A  later  record  coutains  the  following : 

"By  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  his  Excellency,  Sir  Edward 
Andros,  Knight,  Captain-General,  and  fiovernor-in-Chief  of 
his  Majesty's  territory  and  dominion  of  New  England,  bearing 
date  Boston,  the  23d  of  February,  1087,  I  have  surveyed  aud 
laid  out  for  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clark  a  certain  small  Island,  being 
known  by  the  name  of  Clark's  Island,  and  is  situated  and  lying 
in  New  Plymouth  Bay,  bearing  from  tho  meeting-house  in 
Plymouth  north  by  northeast  about  three  miles,  and  is  bounded 
round  with  water  and  flats,  and  contains  eighty-six  acres  ami 
a  quarter  and  three  rods.  Performed  this  3rd  day  of  March, 
1G87/8.  Phillip  Wells,  Surveyor." 

But  the  town  did  not  yield  up  the  islaud  to  the 

usurper  without    resistance.      A    towu-meetiug    was 

I  called  aud  a  committee  chosen  to  take  steps  towards 
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reclaiming  the  island,  and  to  collect  subscriptions  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  The  com- 
mittee, together  with  Elder  Faunce,  the  town  clerk, 
and  Ichabod  Wiswell,  were  arrested  for  levying  and 
aiding  in  levying  taxes  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects  and 
bound  over  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Boston.  The  an- 
noyances and  vexations  to  which  they  were  subjected 
only  increased  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  strengthened 
the  determination  of  the  town  to  maiutain  its  rights. 
Before  the  matter  was  settled,  however,  news  was  re- 
ceived (on  the  18th  of  April,  1689)  of  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  and  on  the  29th 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  in  Boston.  An- 
dres was  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  and  Clark,  as 
his  most  pliant  coadjutor,  was  arrested  also,  and  sent  as 
his  companion.  At  a  town-meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
the  following  declaration  was  made:  "Whereas,  we 
have  not  only  just  grounds  to  suspect,  but  are  well 
assured  that  Nathaniel  Clark  hath  been  a  real  enemy 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  aud  hath, 
by  lying  and  false  informatiou  to  the  late  Governor, 
caused  much  trouble  and  damage  to  this  place,  en- 
deavored to  deprive  us  of  our  lands,  and  exposed  us 
to  the  unjust  severity  of  persons  ill  affected  to  us 
whereby  a  considerable  part  of  our  estates  is  unright- 
eously extorted  from  us,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our 
families  and  the  loss  of  many  necessary  comforts,  and 
he  persisting  from  time  to  time  iii  his  own  malicious 
forging  of  complaints  against  one  or  another  of  us, 
whereby  we  are  in  continual  hazard  of  many  further 
great  inconveniences  aud  mischief,  we  do  therefore 
seize  upon  his  person,  resolving  to  secure  him  for  the 
hands  of  justice  to  deal  with  him  according  to  his 
desert."  On  his  arrival  in  England  Clark  was  dis- 
charged aud  sent  back,  and  on  his  return  to  Plymouth 
and  his  practice  he  built  a  house  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  what  is  now  the  garden  of  Albert  C.  Chan- 
dler, where  he  lived  until  1717,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Clark's  Island  was  restored  to  the  town,  but  soon  after 
it  was  voted  to  sell  the  island,  Saquish,  the  Gurnet, 
and  Colchester  Swamp  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its 
attempted  recovery.  In  1690  it  was  sold  to  Samuel 
Lucas,  Elkanah  Watson,  and  George  Morton,  and 
after  a  few  years  passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Watson  family,  by  whose  various  branches  it  is  still 
owned. 

Of  Samuel  Sprague,  the  last  secretary  of  the  col- 
ony, little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  also  made 
high  sheriff  of  Plymouth  County  at  its  organization, 
in  1685,  and  died  in  1710.  After  the  colony  of 
New  Plymouth  was  merged  into  Massachusetts,  under 
her  new  charter  of  1691,  the  records  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony remained  in  his  hands  until  his  death.     By  some 


'  unaccountable  and  unjustifiable  neglect  they  were  per- 
mitted for  eighteen  years  to  continue  in  the  care  of  a 
private  citizen,  exposed  to  the  danger  of  loss  and 
destruction  necessarily  attending  on  unofficial  and 
irresponsible  guardianship.  Immediately  after  his 
death,  in  response  to  representations  made  to  the 
General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  within  the 
County  of  Plymouth,  they  ordered  Nathaniel  Thomas, 
at  that  time  judge  of  probate,  to  take  thetu  into  his 
care  and  custody  until  further  orders.  In  November, 
1710,  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of 
Plymouth,  Barnstable,  and  Bristol,  into  which  the 
Old  Colony  had  been  divided  in  1685,  petitioned  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  have  them  '•  kept 
and  lodged  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  which  was  the 
head  town  of  the  said  Colony  of  Plymouth,  and  where 
the  said  Records  were  wont  to  be  kept."  On  this 
petition  it  was  ordered  "  that  the  Books,  Records,  and 
files  of  the  General  Court  of  the  late  Colony  of  New 
Plymouth  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Inferior  Court  of  the  County  of  Plymouth  fur 
the  time  being,  he  dwelling  in  Plymouth,  a  perfect 
schedule  thereof  beiug  made,  with  an  Indent,  to  be 
passed  for  the  same  to  the  justices  of  the  said  Court. 
Aud  that  the  clerk  be  impowered  to  transcribe  and 
attest  copies  of  the  said  Records  for  any  that  shall 
desire  the  same,  upon  paying  the  established  fees." 

These  records,  now  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
register  of  deeds  at  Plymouth,  consist  of  eighteen 
manuscript  volumes,  six  of  which  contain  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Court  and  Court  of  Assist- 
ants ;  six,  the  deeds  of  estates  ;  four,  a  registry  of  wills 
aud  inventories;  one  contains  the  judicial  acts  of  the 
courts,  the  treasurer's  accounts,  aud  a  list  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  aud  the  last  is  a  volume  of 
laws.  All  these  up  to  1637  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  then  Governors,  Bradford,  Winslow,  aud  Preuce, 
and  after  that  date  in  that  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
colony.  In  1820  a  commission,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Davis,  of  Plymouth,  Rev.  James  Freeman,  of  Boston, 
and  Benjamin  R.  Nichols,  of  Salem,  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  to  superinteud  the  work  of 
copying  such  portion  of  the  records  as  they  might 
think  desirable.  Under  their  direction  the  six  vol- 
umes of  court  proceedings,  one  volume  of  deeds,  the 
volumes  of  judicial  acts,  etc.,  and  the  volume  of  laws 
were  copied,  aud  the  copies  were  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  where 
they  may  now  be  seen.  As  a  part  of  the  Old  Colony 
archives,  the  acts  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  iu  two  volumes,  are  also  deposited  iu  the 
Plymouth  registry,  and  have  beeu  always  considered 
a  part  of  the  Colony  Records,  or  records  of  New  Plym- 
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outh.  In  1855  a  resolve  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  providing  "  that  eight  hundred  copies  of 
the  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  with 
suitable  indexes,  be  stereotyped  and  printed,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
who  may  appoint  some  competent  person  or  persons 
to  prepare  said  records  for  printing,  and  take  charge 
of  the  same."  Under  this  resolve  Nathaniel  Shurt- 
leff,  of  Boston,  was  appoiuted  editor,  and  under  his 
direction  David  Pulsifer  was  employed  in  making  fair 
and  legible  copies  for  the  press.  For  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  the  copies  of  the  commission  of  1820, 
carefully  revised,  were  used  for  the  printer,  and  Mr. 
Pulsifer  confined  his  labors  to  those  portions  of  the 
records  of  which  copies  had  not  been  made.  In 
printing  the  acts  of  the  commissioners,  the  copy  by 
Hazard,  iucluded  in  his  "  Collections,"  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  original  and  corrected,  was  used,  and 
thus  the  necessity  of  copying  those  also  was  obviated. 
By  the  time  those  portions  of  the  records  which 
had  already  beeu  copied  by  the  commission  of  1820 
and  Hazard's  copy  of  the  commissioners'  acts  had  been 
printed,  the  General  Court  stopped  the  work,  and 
consequently  the  remaining  portion  of  the  records, 
consisting  of  five  volumes  of  deeds  and  four  volumes 
of  wills  and  inventories,  which  were  copied  by  Mr. 
Pulsifer  at  a  large  cost  to  the  commonwealth,  remain 
unprinted.  The  ten  printed  volumes  are  thought  by 
mauy  to  include  the  entire  records  of  the  colony, 
when  in  fact  copies  of  nine,  and  these  perhaps  in 
some  respects  the  most  important,  lie  packed  away 
in  a  store-room  at  the  State- House,  rendering  no 
return,  until  printed,  for  the  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended iu  their  preparation. 

We  have  thus  far  in  a  cursory  way  traced  the 
history  of  the  colony  and  town  during  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  the  colony's  existence,  with 
some  necessary  allusions  to  later  events  connected,  as 
effect  with  cause,  with  those  of  an  earlier  period. 
Though  in  1645  Plymouth  had  existed  for  some 
years  as  a  distinct  municipality,  its  form  and  organ- 
ization were  far  from  complete.  Constables  had  been 
provided  for  by  law  and  chosen  in  1636,  coroners  in 
the  same  year;  by-laws  were  authorized  by  the  court, 
and  deputies  to  the  General  Court  were  ordered  in 
1638;  raters  of  taxes  were  chosen  in  1643,  surveyors 
of  highways  were  provided  for  in  1644,  a  town  clerk 
in  1646,  and  in  1641  it  was  enacted  that  each  town 
should  make  competent  provision  lor  the  support  of 
its  poor.  But  the  town  system  was  nevertheless  in- 
complete. There  was  a  necessity  for  some  superin- 
tending head  to  have  such  a  care  for  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  town  as  the  colonial  government,  with 


its  extending  limits  and  jurisdiction,  was  failing  in  its 
power   to   exercise.      The   superintending   head    was 
found  in  a  board  of  selectmen,  aud  with   their  estab- 
lishment  the  town   government   in   the   Old   Colony 
assumed   the  form  and  shape  they  wear  to-day,  with 
such  changes  as  time  and  circumstances  have  rendered 
necessary.     In    1662   it    was   enacted    by    the    court 
"  that   in    every  town    of  this  jurisdiction    there   be 
three  or  four  selectmen  chosen  by  the  townsmen  out 
of  the  freemen,  such   as   shall    be   approved   by   the 
court,  for  the  better  managing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
respective  townships,  aud  that  the  selectmen  in  every 
town,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  hereby  empow- 
ered to  hear  and  determine  all  debts  aud  differences 
arising  between  person  aDd  persons  within  their  re- 
spective townships  not  exceeding   forty  shillings,  as 
also  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  learn  aud  deter- 
mine all  differences  arising  betwixt  any  Indians  and 
the    English    of    their   respective    townships    about 
damage   done  in   corn   by   the  cows,  swine,  or  any 
other  beasts  belongiug  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
respective  townships;  and  the  determination  of  the 
abovesaid  differences  not  being  satisfied  as  was  agreed 
the  party  wronged  to  repair  to  some  magistrate  for  a 
warrant  to  receive  such  award   by  distraint.     It   is 
further  enacted  by  the   court  that  the  said  selectmen 
in  every  township  approved  by  the  court  or  any  of 
them  shall  have  power  to  give  forth  summons  in  his 
Majestie's    name  to  require  any  persons   complained 
of  to  attend  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  to  summon 
witnesses  to  give  testimony  upon  that  account,  and  to 
determine   the  controversies  according  to  legal  evi- 
dence, and  that  the  persons  complaining  shall  serve 
the  summons  themselves  upon  the  persons  complained 
against,  and  in  the  case  of  their  non-appearance  to 
proceed  on  notwithstanding  in  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  such  controversy  as  comes  before  them, 
and  to  have  twelve  pence  apiece  for  every  award  they 
agree  upon." 

In  some  way  and  under  some  authority  Plymouth 
anticipated  this  law,  and  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1649/50,  voted  to  choose  seven  men  to  order  the 
affairs  and  dispose  of  lands  to  persons,  who  should  not 
sell  if  they  leave,  look  after  the  poor  and  make  a  rate 
for  relief,  hire  and  employ  men  to  herd  cattle,  said 
seveu  men  annual,  and  the  doings  of  five  be  legal." 
They  were  not  called  selectmen  until  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1662,  but  their  powers  and  functions 
were  substantially  the  same,  except  in  their  judicial 
character.  The  following  list  of  selectmeu  is  added 
to  this  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
names  of  those  who  have  represented  the  different 
generations  in  the  life  of  the  town  : 
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1649.  John  Barnes. 
Robert  Finney. 
Thomas  Willet. 
Thomas  Southworth. 
John  Cook,  Jr. 
Jolin  Duubauj. 
Thomas  Clark. 

1650.  The  same. 

1600.  Thomas  Southworth. 

Ephraiin  Morton. 

Juhn  Uuwland. 

George  Watson. 

Robert  Finney. 
1666.  Jobn  Morton. 

Ephraiin  Morton. 

Robert  Finney. 

Nath'l  Warren. 

William  Harlow. 
166'.).   Ephraiin  Morton. 

VVilliaiu  Harlow. 

William  Crow. 

1676.  Ephraiin  Morton. 
William  Crow. 
William  Clark. 
Joseph  Uowlaml. 

1677.  William  Harlow. 
William  Crow. 

1632.   Ephraiin  Morton. 

William  Crow. 

William  Clark. 
1USM.    R [i hi  aim  Morton. 

William  Crow. 

William  Harlow. 
1684.  Ephraiin  Morton. 

William  Harlow. 

Joseph  Warren. 

Joseph   Howland. 

William  Clark. 
16S6.  Ephraiin  Morton. 

William  Harlow. 

Joseph  Warren. 
1637.  Joseph  Howland. 

Joseph  Warren. 

Isaao  Cushman. 
1680.  William  Harlow. 

Joseph  Bartlett. 

Nathl.  Southworth. 
1091.  William  Harlow. 

Nath'l  Southworth. 

Thomas  Faunce. 

1692.  William  Shurtleff. 
Isaac  Cushman. 
Thomas  Fauneo. 
Jonathan  Morey. 

1693.  Isaae  Cushman. 
William  Shurtleff. 
Nath'l  Southworth. 
John  Sturtevant. 
Thomas  Faunee. 

169-4.   Isaae  Cushman. 

William  Shurtleff. 
Thomas  Faunee. 

1695.  Joseph  Bartlett. 
John  Waterman. 
John  Murdoek. 

1696.  William  Clark. 


1696. 
1697. 

1698. 

1699. 

1700. 

1701. 

1702. 

1703. 


1704. 
1706. 


1700. 


1707. 


1708. 


1709. 


1710. 
1711. 
1712. 
1713. 
1714. 
1715. 


1716. 


1717. 


1718. 
1719. 
1720. 
1721. 


John  Rickard,  Jr. 
Thomas  Faunee. 
Nath'l  Thomas,  Jr. 
Ephraiin  Morton. 
Thomas  Faunce. 
William  Shurtleff. 
John  Rickard,  Jr. 
John  Murdoek. 
William  Shurtleff. 
James  Warren. 
John  Watson. 
William  Shurtleff. 
James  Warren. 
John  Murdoek. 
Johu  Bradford. 
Nath'l  Morton. 
William  Shurtleff. 
John  Bradford. 
John  Rickard,  Jr. 
Samuel  Sturtevant. 
Nath'l  Morton. 
John  Bradford. 
Samuel  Sturtevant. 
Nath'l  Morton. 
The  same. 
William  Shurtleff. 
Nath'l  Morton. 
Caleb  Loring. 
Nath'l  Morton. 
Caleb  Loring, 
John  Watson. 
Nath'l  Morton. 
Caleb  Luring. 
Benjamin  Warren. 
John  Bradford. 
Nath'l  Morton. 
Benjamin  Warren. 
John  Bradford. 
John  Dyer. 
Benjamin  Warren. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
John  Bradford. 
Jobn  Dyer. 
Bonjamin  Warren. 
Abiel  Shurtleff. 
John  Watson. 
John  Dyer. 
Benjamin  Warren. 
Abiel  Sburtluff. 
John  Bradford. 
John  Dyer. 
Benjamin  Warren. 
John  Foster. 
Abiel  Shurtleff. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
John  Dyer. 
John  Foster. 
James  Barnaby. 
Charles  Little. 
John  Bradford. 


1722 


1723 


1724 

1725, 


1726 


1727. 


1728 
1729 
1730, 
1731. 
1732, 


1733 


1734. 


1735. 


1736. 


1737, 


1738. 
1739. 


.  Benjamin  Warren. 

John  Foster. 

James  Barnaby. 

John  Dyer. 

Jobn  Bradford. 

Benjamin  Warren. 

John  Foster. 

James  Barnaby. 

John  Dyer. 

Josiah  Morton. 

The  same. 

Isaao  Lathrop. 

John  Foster. 

John  Dyer. 

Jacob  Mitchell. 

Josiah  Morton. 

Isaac  Lathrop. 

John  Foster. 

John  Dyer. 

Jacob  Mitchell. 

Thomas  Croad. 

Isaao  Lathrop. 

John  Foster. 

Benjamin  Warren. 

Jobn  Dyer. 

Josiah  Morton. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

John  Barnes. 
John  Foster. 
Benjamin  Warren. 
John  Dyer. 
Josiah  Morton. 

James  Warren. 
Josiah  Morton. 
John  Barnes. 
John  Dyer. 
Stephen  Churchill. 
Josiah  Morton. 
Stephen  Churchill. 
Haviland  Torrey. 
Thomas  Holmes. 
John  Dyer. 
Josiah  Morton. 
James  Warren. 
Thomas  Howland. 
Samuel  Nelson. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
Stephen  Churchill. 
Haviland  Torrey. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
Samuel  Nelson. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Stephen  Churchill. 
Samuel  Nelson. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
James  Warren. 
Josiah  Morton. 
The  same. 
Stephen  Churchill. 
Thomas  Holmes. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
James  Warren. 
Josiah  Morton. 


1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 


1744. 


1745. 


1746 


1747. 


1748 


1749. 
1750. 
1751. 


1752. 


1753. 


1754. 


1755. 
1756. 


1757. 


The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

Stephen  Churchill. 

Haviland  Torrey. 

Lazarus  Le  Baron. 

James  Warren. 

Josiah  Morton. 

Stephen  Churchill. 

Lazarus  Le  Barun. 

Josiah  Murton. 

Nath'l  Thomas. 

Haviland  Torrey. 

Lazarus  Le  Baron. 

Haviland  Torrey. 

Joseph  Bartlett. 

Nath'l  Thomas. 

Stephen  Churchill. 

Lazarus  Le  Baron. 

Stephen  Churchill. 

Haviland  Torrey. 

Joseph  Bartlott. 

John  Watson. 

Stephen  Churchill. 

Josiah  Morton. 

Haviland  Torroy. 

Lazarus  Le  Baron. 

John  Watson. 

Haviland  Torrey. 

Lazarus  Le  Baron. 

Thomas  Holmes. 
John  Watson. 

Joseph  Bartlett. 

The  samo. 

The  sai in-. 

John  Torrey. 

Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
Thomas  Holmes. 
Jobn  Watson. 
Joseph  Bartlott. 
Thomas  Holmes. 
James  Warren. 
Josiah  Morton. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
John  Torrey. 
Josiah  Morton. 
Thomas  Holmes. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
John  Foster. 
John  Torrey. 
Thomas  Foster. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
James  llovey. 
John  Torrey. 
Perez  Tilson. 
The  same. 
John  Foster. 
Lazarus  Lc  Baron. 
Josiah  Morton. 
John  Torrey. 
George  Watson. 
Josiah  Morton. 
Edward  Winslow. 
George  Watson. 
Theophilus  Cotton. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
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1758, 


1759. 
1760. 
1761. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765 


1766. 


1767 


1763 
1769 
1770 


1771 
1772 
1773 


1774 


1775 
1776 


Josiah  MortoD. 
Edward  Winslow. 
George  Watson. 
Syivanus  Bartlett. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
Thomas  Foster. 
Edward  Wioslow. 
George  Watson. 
John  Torrey. 
Thoiuas  Mayhew. 
Edward  Wiuslow. 
George  Watson. 
James  Warren. 
James  Hovey. 
Ephraiin  Spooner. 
Thouias  Foster. 
John  Torrey. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Jackson.     - 
Thomas  Mayhew. 
Thomas  Foster. 
George  Watson. 
John  Torrey. 
Thoiuas  Mayhew. 
Thomas  Jackson. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Theophilus  Cotton. 
Thomas  Foster. 
Edward  Winslow. 
John  Torrey. 
Theophilus  Cotton. 
George  Watson. 
John  Torrey. 
George  Watson. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
Nathan  Delano. 
Elkanah  Watson. 
George  Watson. 
John  Foster. 
Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
John  Torrey. 
John  Blackmer. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
George  Wutson. 
John  Foster. 
Epbraim  Spooner. 
John  Torrey. 
John  Blackmer. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
John  Torrey. 
Gcorgo  Watson. 
Zaccheus  Bartlett. 
Nathaniel  Morton,  Jr. 
Ephraiin  Spooner. 
Benjamin   Rider. 
John  Torrey. 
Nathaniel  Morton,  Jr. 
Theophilus  Cotton. 
Epbraim  Spooner. 
.  The  same. 
John  Cotton. 
Thomas  Mayhew. 


1776. 


1777. 


1778. 


1779. 


1780. 


1781. 


1782. 


1783. 


1784 


1785. 
1786. 
1787, 
1788, 


1789. 


1790 
1791 
1792, 
1793 


Nathaniel  Lathrop. 
Syivanus  Bartlett. 
Eleuzer  Stephens. 
John  Cotton. 
Ephraim  Spooner. 
Nathaniel  Lathrop. 
Syivanus  Burtlett. 
Eleazer  Stephens. 
George  Watson. 
Theophilus  Cotton. 
William  Crombie. 
Thomas  Nicolson. 
Ephraim  Spoouer. 
William  Crombie. 
Isaac  Syinuis. 
James  Drew. 
Zaccheus  Bartlett. 
Ephraiiu  Spoouer. 
William  Crombie. 
Syivanus  Bartlett. 
Josiah  Clark. 
Nathaniel  Goodwin. 
Ephraiiu  Spooner. 
Joshua  Thomas. 
Naauian  liolbrook. 
Stephen  Dotcn. 
Samuel  Bartlett. 
Daniel  Diuiau. 
Barnabas  Hedge. 
Ephraim  Spoouer. 
Thomas  Davis. 
Naaman  liolbrook. 
Stephen  Doteu. 
Daniel  Diman. 
William  Le  Baron. 
John  Thomas. 
Ephraim  Spooner. 
Thomas  Davis. 
Zaccheus  Bartlett. 
Stephen  Dotcn. 
Daniel  Diman. 
William  Lo  Baron. 
John  Thouias. 
Epbraim  Spooner. 
John  Thomas. 
Thomas  Davis. 
William  Le  Baron. 
Zaccheus  Bartlett. 

Epbraim  Spooner. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

John  Torrey. 

William  Le  Baron. 

Zaccheus  Bartlett. 

William  Hall  Jackson. 

Icbabod  Holmes. 

Thomas  Witherell. 

William  Goodwin. 

William  Davis. 

Barnabas  Hedge. 

Abner  Bartlett. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 


1794. 


1795. 


1796. 


1797. 


1798. 
1799. 
1800. 


1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 
1805. 


1806. 


1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 


1813 
1814 


Andrew  Croswell. 
William  Davis. 
Thomas  Witherell. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
Jesse  Harlow. 
Nathaniel  Carver. 
Andrew  Croswell. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Witherell. 
Icliabod  Holmes. 
William  Davis. 
Thomas  Witherell. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
Eleazer  Holmes. 
Jesse  Harlow. 
William  Davis. 
Thomas  Withorell. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
Jesse  Harlow. 
Eleazer  Hulines. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
Thomas  Witherell. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
Jesse  Harlow. 
Eleuzer  Holmes. 
James  Thacher. 
Jesse  Harlow. 
Thomas  Witherell. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
John  Bishop. 
Eleazer  Holmes. 
Thomas  Witherell. 
John  Bishop. 
William  Davis. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
Eleazer  Holmes. 
Thomas  Witherell. 
John  Bishop. 
Barnabas  Churchill. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
The  same. 
John  Bishop. 
William  Davis. 
Zaccheus  Burtlett. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
John  Paty. 
John  Bishop. 
William  Davis. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
John  Paty. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
Thomas  Bartlett. 
William  Davis. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Abner  Bartlett. 
John  Paty. 
The  same. 
William  Davis. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 


1814. 


1815. 
1816. 
1817. 


1818, 


1819. 


1820 
1821 


1822. 
1823. 


1824 
1825 


1826 
1827 
182S 
1829 


1830 


1831. 


1832 


1833 


John  Paty. 
Thomas  Atwood. 
Josiah  CornUli. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
William  Jackson. 
William  Sturtuvant. 
Gideou  liolbrook. 
William  P.  Ripley. 
James  Spooner. 
William  il.uumutt. 
James  Spooner. 
William  P.  Uipley. 
Nutbun  Reed. 
Gideon  liolbrook. 
William  Duvis- 
Williain  P.  Ripley. 
Gideon  liolbrook. 
Zabdiel  Sampson. 
Henry  Jackson. 
The  same. 
William  Jackson. 
Zabdiel  Sampson. 
Henry  Jackson. 
Gidoon  liolbrook. 
William  P.  Ripley. 
The  same. 
Zabdiel  Suiupsou. 
Joseph  Burtlett. 
Henry  Jackson. 
William  P.  Ripley. 
Gideon  liolbrook. 
The  same. 
Zabdiel  Sampson. 
John  Gooding. 
Henry  Jackson. 
William  P.  Ripley. 
Gideon  liolbrook. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
William  P.  Ripley. 
Henry  Juckson. 
John  Gooding. 
Gidoon  liolbrook. 
Nathaniel  M.  Davis. 
William  P.  Ripley. 
Henry  Jackson. 
John  Gooding. 
Gideon  liolbrook. 
Ezra  Finney. 
John  B.  Thomas. 
John  Gooding. 
Henry  Jackson. 
Ezra  Finney. 
Josiah  Cornish. 
John  I!.  Thouias. 
Ezra  Finney. 
Henry  Jackson. 
Thomas  Russell. 
Amasu  Holmes. 
.  John  B.  Thomas. 
Bradford  Barnes. 
Thoiuas  Russell. 
Isaac  Burtlett. 
Syivanus  Harlow. 
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1834. 

1835. 
1836. 

1838. 


1839. 


1810. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 

1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 
1850. 


1851 


1852. 


The  Saiue. 
The  ^aiue. 
The  same. 
J <>li n  B.  Thomas. 
Bradford  Barnes. 
Isaac  Bartlett. 
Schuyler  Sampson. 
Ezra  Leach. 
Juuu  B.  Thomas. 
Schuyler  Sampson. 
Ezra  Leach. 
Isaac  Burtlett. 
J ames  Collins. 
Comfort  Bates. 
Juhn  B.  Thomas. 
Schuyler  Sampson. 
Ezra  Leach. 
Comfort  Bates. 
Isaac  Bartlett. 
John  Russell. 
James  Collins. 
Ezra  Leuch. 
William  S.  Bartlett. 
Benjamin  Weston. 
The  sume. 
The  same. 
John  Russell. 
William  S.  Bartlett. 
Ezra  Leach. 
Daniel  Jackson. 
Jeremiah  Farris. 
Jeremiah  Farris. 
Bartlett  Holmes. 
William  M.  Jackson. 
Leandcr  Lovell. 
John  Gooding. 
Leandcr  Lovell. 
John  Russell. 
John  Bartlett. 
David  Bradford. 
Henry  F.  Jackson. 
Jacob  II.  Loud. 
Leander  Lovell. 
David  Bradford. 
Joseph  Allen. 
William  Randall. 
Jacob  II.  Loud. 
Leander  Lovell. 
Allen  Danforth. 
Joseph  Allen. 
William  Randall. 
The  same. 
William  Davis. 
William  II.  Bradford. 
George  Harlow. 
George  Bramhall. 
Truman  Bartlett. 
William  DuvtB. 
John  Russell. 
George  Harlow. 
George  Bramhall. 
Truman  Bartlett. 
Willium  Davis. 
Jacob  11.  Loud. 
George  Bramhall. 
Ueorge  Harlow. 


1S52. 
1853. 


1851 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
ISGll 


1801. 


1862. 
18G3. 
1864. 
1865. 
I860. 


1867. 
1868. 


1869. 
1870. 


1871. 


1872, 
1873 
1874. 


Edmund  Robbius. 

Jacob  II.  Loud. 

Edmund  Robbins. 

James  Thurber. 

John  Russell. 

Ezckicl  C.  Turner. 

Jacob  II.  Loud. 

Edmund  Robbins. 

William  T.Davis. 

John  Russell. 

Ezekiel  C.  Turner. 

Jacob  II.  Loud. 

AVilliam  T.Davis. 

Ezekiel  C.  Turner. 

Israel  Clark. 

Ezra  Leach. 

William  T.  Davis. 

Joseph  Allen. 

Joseph  P.  Brown. 

Bradford  Barnes. 

David  Clark. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

William  T.  Davis. 

Joseph  P.  Brown. 

Ezekiel  C.  Turner. 

David  Clark. 

Thomas  B.  Sears. 

William  T.  Davis. 

Lysuuder  Dunham. 

Uosea  Bartlett. 

Thomas  B.  Sears. 

Ezekiel  C.  Turner. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  samo. 

The  sume. 

Albert  Mason. 

Ezekiel  C.  Turner. 

Lysunder  Dunham. 

Thomas  B.  Sears. 

Hosea  Bartlett. 

The  same. 

Albert  Mason. 

Gideon  Perkins. 

Lysander  Dunham. 

Thomas  B.  Sears. 

Uosea  Bartlett. 

The  same. 

William  T.  Davis  (de- 
clined). 

Lysander  Dunham. 

Uosea  Bartlett. 

Lemuel  Bradford. 

David  Clark. 

Albert  Mason  (to  611  va- 
cancy). 

Albert  Mason. 

Lemuel  Bradford. 

Henry  Whiting,  Jr. 

AVilliam  II.  Nelson. 

David  Clark. 

The  same. 

The  same. 
William  II.  Nelson. 


1874 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


1880. 
1881, 


Charles  B.  Stoddard. 
Lemuel  Bradford. 
Henry  Whiting,  Jr. 
David  Clark. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
William  U.  Nelson. 
Uenry  Whiting,  Jr. 
Charles  B.  Stoddard. 
John  Churchill. 
David  Clark. 
The  samo. 
The  same. 


1882.  William  II.  Nelson. 
William   T.   Davis    (de- 
clined). 

John  Churchill. 
David  Clark. 
Leavitt  T.  Robbins. 
Everett  F.  Sherman  (,  10 
till  vacancy ). 

1883.  William  II.  Nelson. 
Juhn  Churchill. 
Leavitt  T.  Robbins. 
Everett  F.  Shenuun. 
Winslow  B.  Standiah. 

1884.  The  same. 


In  1G46  both  the  colony  and  town  suffered  a  se- 
rious loss  in  the  departure  of  Edward  Winslow  for 
England,  whose  absence,  though  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary, became  permanent.  He  had  been  Governor 
during  the  years  1636  and  1644,  had  been  at  various 
times  an  agent  of  the  colony  in  negotiations  witli  the 
merchants  of  London  and  the  council  for  New  Eng- 
land, and  his  statesmanlike  qualities  had  not  only 
been  appreciated  by  his  own  people,  but  had  been 
discovered  and  recognized  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  year  in  question  complaints  had 
been  made  to  the  commissioners  for  foreign  planta- 
tions by  Robert  Child  and  others  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  had  denied  them  the  privileges  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  charges  hud  been  made  by 
Samuel  Gorton  and  his  associates  of  imprisonment 
and  expulsion  from  their  lands.  The  Massachusetts 
government,  in  November  of  that  year,  made  choice 
of  Mr.  Winslow  as — iu  the  language  of  Governor 
Winthrop — "a  fit  man  to  be  empluyed  iu  England, 
both  in  regard  of  his  abilities  of  presence,  speech, 
courage,  and  understanding,  as  also  being  well  known 
to  the  commissioners."  He  sailed  in  December,  and 
on  arriving  in  London  found  that  Gorton  had  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  his  case  under  the  title  of  ''  Sim- 
plicities Defence  against  Seven- Headed  Policy,"  in 
answer  to  which  he  published  "  Hypocricio  Un- 
masked," referred  to  earlier  in  this  narrative.  John 
Child,  a  brother  of  Robert,  also  published  soon  after 
a  tract  called  "  New  England's  Jonah  cast  up  in 
London  ;  or,  a  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Court  at  Boston,  in  New  England,  against  Divers 
Honest  and  Godly  Persons,"  to  which  Winslow  at 
once  responded  by  the  issue  of  "  New  England's  Sal- 
amander discovered  by  an  Irreligious  and  Scornful 
Pamphlet."  The  performance  by  Winslow  of  his 
duties  as  agent  was  successful  and  satisfactory. 
Hutchinson  says,  "  By  his  prudent  management  and 
the  credit  and  esteem  he  was  in  with  many  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  and  principal  persons  then  in 
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power,  ho  preveuted  any  prejudice  to  the  colony  from 
either  of  these  applications." 

Attached  to  "  Hypocricie  Unmasked"  was  "  A 
Brief  Narration  of  the  True  Grounds  or  Cause  of  the 
first  Planting;  of  New  England,"  which  was  intended 
as  an  answer  to  a  publication  by  Robert  Baylie,  en- 
titled "  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Time."  It 
is  in  the  "  Brief  Narration,"  written  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Hol- 
land, that  the  only  original  refereuce  is  made  to  those 
words  of  Robinson,  whose  construction  has  divided 
the  opinions  of  theological  men.  The  parting  in- 
structions and  exhortations  of  the  pastor,  a  part  of 
whose  flock  was  leaving  his  fold,  in  the  language  of 
Win.-low,  "  were  these,  or  to  the  same  purpose  :" 
"  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  and  the  Lord 
knoweth  whether  even  he  should  live  to  see  our  faces 
again.  But  whether  the  Lord  had  appointed  it  or 
not,  he  charged  us  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels 
to  follow  him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ ; 
and  if  God  should  reveal  anything  to  us  by  any  other 
instrument  of  his,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever 
we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry ;  for  he 
was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light 
to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word."  The  question 
in  controversy  is,  What  did  Robinson  mean  by  more 
light  breaking  out  of  the  holy  word  ?  Did  the  light 
relate  to  mere  forms  and  methods,  or  to  essentials  of 
belief,  or  to  neither,  and  only  to  the  evolution  of  so- 
cial and  moral  reforms,  for  which  the  seed  stored  in 
the  store- house  of  the  Scriptures  seems  inexhaustible? 
Perhaps  the  more  pertinent  question  to  be  answered 
first  is,  How  far  did  Winslow,  writing  from  memory 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  present  a 
faithful  aud  accurate  reproduction  of  the  thought  and 
statement  of  Robinson  as  he  understood  them,  or,  if 
he  so  faithfully  reproduced  them,  whether  his  under- 
standing was  correct?  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a 
controversy  has  little  importance  which  is  based  on  so 
flimsy  a  foundation  of  hearsay  evidence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  deportment  of  Winslow  in 
England  attracted  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  and  im- 
pressed him  with  his  ability,  and  that  he  was  thus 
druwu  into  the  service  of  the  Protector.  In  1654  he 
was  appointed  by  a  commission  deposited  in  Pilgrim 
Hull  one  of  three  commissioners  to  determine  the 
value  of  English  ships  seized  and  destroyed  by  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1655  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  under  Admiral  Penn  and  Gen.  Vcnable 
against  Hispaniola.  On  this  expedition  he  was  also 
one  of  three  commissioners,  and  on  a  passage  from 
St.  Domingo  to  Jamaica  he  died  on  the  8th  of  May, 
and  was  buried  at  sea.     In  1637,  after  his  second 


year  of  service  as  Governor,  Mr.  Winslow  removed 
to  Marshficld,  resuming  his  residence  in  Plymouth 
during  his  third  term  in  1644.  His  return  was  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  colony  passed  in  16113, 
'•  that  the  chief  government  be  tied  to  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  and  that  the  Governor  lor  the  time  being 
be  tied  there  to  keep  his  residence  and  dwelling." 
The  investigations  of  the  author  disclose  that  after 
1623,  up  to  which  time  the  dwelling-houses  on  Ley- 
den  Street  were  owned  in  common,  he  occupied  two 
residences.  It  is  probable  that  he  first  built  and  oc- 
cupied a  house  which  stood  precisely  on  the  lot  next 
to  the  Baptist  Church  on  Leyden  Street,  on  which 
the  house  of  Ephraim  T.  Paty  now  stands.  That  lot, 
which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  James  Cole,  who 
there  kept  an  inn,  has  a  clear  pedigree  from  Mr.  Cole 
to  its  present  owner.  Judge  Sewell  says  in  his  diary, 
under  date  of  March  8,  169S,  "Got  to  Plymouth 
about  noon.  I  lodge  at  Cole's.  The  house  was  built 
by  Governor  Winslow,  and  is  the  oldest  in  Plymouth." 
The  other  house  probably  stood  on  the  land  allotted 
to  him  in  1623,  immediately  south  of  the  inclosure 
in  Winslow  (Railroad)  Square.  On  his  removal  to 
Marshfield,  in  1637,  he  sold  his  old  homestead  and 
all  his  land  in  Plymouth  except  nine  acres  not  built 
upon,  of  which  the  above  was  the  northerly  part.  In 
1639  he  sold  this  land  to  George  Bower,  inserting 
the  following  provision  in  the  deed,  "  that  if  the  said 
Edward  Winslow  shall  come  and  build  upon  the  two 
furthermost  of  the  nine  acres,  and  dwell  upon  them 
himself,  that  then  the  said  Edward  shall  have  them 
at  the  same  rate  that  the  said  George  Bower  now 
payeth  for  them,  allowing  him  such  further  charge 
as  the  said  George  shall  have  then  laid  forth  upon 
them."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  return  to  Plymouth  he  occupied 
the  lot  reserved  in  his  deed. 

The  early  meetings  of  the  town  were  held  at  the 
Governor's  house.  It  was  doubtless  difficult  for  many 
years  to  separate  by  definite  Hues  the  town  and  the 
government  which  occupied  it  as  its  seat.  They  were 
warned  by  the  constables,  probably,  in  some  mauuer,  as 
at  the  present  day,  prescribed  by  the  town.  No  record 
states  who  presided  at  the  meetings  or  how  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted.  In  1679  the  office  of  moderator 
having  been  established  by  the  town  itself,  and  not  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony,  William  Bradford  was  re- 
quested by  a  vote  of  the  town  to  preside  at  all 
meetings.  This  request  was  confirmed  and  renewed 
in  1679,  and  after  that  time  no  further  reference  is 
made  to  the  office  until  1717.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  those  who  up  to  the  present  year  have  per- 
formed its  duties  at  the  annual  meetings  : 
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1717.  John  Dyer. 

1718.  John  Poster. 

1719.  Isaac  Lothrop. 
1721).   Benjamin  Warren. 

1721.  Isaac  Lothrop. 

1722.  Josiuli  Cotton. 
1723-21.   Isaac  Lothrop. 

1725.  Josiah  Cotton. 

1726.  John  Foster. 
1727-30.  Isaac  Lothrop. 
1731-33.  Josiah  Cotton. 
1734-35,  Isaac  Lothrop. 
1730.  Josiah  Cottou. 
1737.  James  Warren. 
173S.  Josiah  Cotton. 
1739-41.  James  Warren. 
1712.  Stephen  Churchill. 
1713-15.  Luiiarus  Le  Baron. 
1710.   Ha v Hand  Torrey. 
1747.  Lazarus  Lc  Baron. 
1743-49.   Haviland  Torrey. 
1750.  Thomas  Foster. 
1751-57.  Lazarus  Lo  Baron. 
175S.  Josiah  Morton. 
1750.  Lazarus  Lo  Baron. 

1700.  Edward  Winslow. 

1701.  Lazarus  Le  Baron. 

1702.  James  Ilovey. 
1703-04.  Lazarus  Le  Baron. 
1705.  Thomas  Foster. 
1700-74.  James  Warren. 
1775-70.  John  Torrey. 
1777-7S.  John  Cotton. 
1779.   Ephraim  Spooner. 
17S0.  John  Cotton. 
1781.  Joshua  Thomas. 

From  1651  until  about  the  year  1700,  and  occa- 
sionally afterwards  until  the  new  court-house  iu  Town 
Square  was  built  iu  1749,  town-meetings  were  held 
in  the  meeting-house.  When  it  was  proposed  to  take 
down  the  old  court-house,  in  1748,  the  town  offered  to 
pay  one  thousand  pounds  of  old  tenor  money  more 
than  its  share  as  a  county  town  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  one,  provided  the  town  could  have  the  privi- 
lege of  using  it  as  long  as  it  should  stand  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  town's  business.  This  offer  with  its 
conditions  was  accepted,  and  until  1821  the  county 
court-house  was  used  for  town-meetings.  In  that  year 
after  the  erection  of  the  present  court-house,  the 
building  was  bought  by  the  town  for  a  town-house, 
at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  has  since  been 
devoted  to  town  purposes.  As  originally  designed  by 
Judge  Oliver,  of  Middleboro',  the  front  door  was  at 
the  east  end,  but  in  1786  it  was  changed  to  the  north 
side,  and  a  market  established  at  the  end  towards  the 
street,  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  The  market  as 
first  built  consisted  of  a  one-story  wooden  projection, 
which  was  finally  taken  away,  and  accommodations 
in  the  basement  were  substituted.  In  1839  the  hall 
was  remodeled,  it  having  retained  until  that  time  all 


1752.  John  Cotton. 

1753.  Joshua  Thomas. 

1754.  Andrew  Croswell. 
1785-Sfi.  Joshua  Thomas. 
1737.  Andrew  Croswell. 
17S8.  Joshua  Thomas. 
1789-00.  Thomas  Davis. 
1791.  Andrew  Croswell. 
1792-93.  Joshua  Thomas. 
1794.  Andrew  Croswell. 
1795-1810.  Joshua  Thomas. 
1S17-20.  William  Jackson. 
1821.  Zabitiol  Sampson. 
1S22.  William  Jackson. 
1S23-24.  Zabdiel  Sampson. 
1S25.  William  Jackson. 
1S20.  Zabdiel  Sauipson. 
1827.  William  Jackson. 
1328.  Zabdiel  Sauipson. 
1829-41.  Johu  B.  Thomas. 
1842-41.  John  Russell. 
1845.  WilliamS.  Bartlett. 
1346.  John  Russell. 
1847-49.  Jacob  II.  Loud. 
1850.  John  Russell. 
1S51-52.  William  Davis. 
1853-55.  Jacob  II.  Loud. 
1856.  William  II.  Spear. 
1857-58.  William  T.  Davis. 
1859.  Jacob  H.  Loud. 
1800-67.  William  T.  Davis. 
1868-74.  Albert  Mason. 
1875-78.   William  T.  Davis. 
1879-81.  William  H.  Nelson. 
1882-84.  William  T.  Davis. 


the  old  features  of  a  court-room.  In  1858  a  room 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  as  a  fire-engine 
room  was  converted  into  a  selectmen's  room,  and  the 
engine  moved  into  the  abandoned  market.  In  1881 
the  hall  in  the  second  story,  then  found  too  small  for 
the  wants  of  the  growing  population,  was  granted, 
temporarily,  by  the  town  to  the  public  library,  and  is 
now  undergoing  changes  to  furnish  offices  for  the 
various  boards  of  the  town,  while  town-meetings  are 
now  held  in  private  halls  hired  for  the  occasion.  The 
predecessor  of  the  present  building  was  built  before 
the  union  of  the  colonies  in  1692,  and  is  referred  to 
in  records  and  deeds  as  the  "  country  house."  It  was 
built  ou  land  which  had  never  been  granted  by  the 
town  or  colony  to  any  individual,  and  which  has 
always  been  identified  with  the  uses  of  government. 
Here  the  General  Court,  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and 
the  courts  of  law  were  held,  the  latter  after  the  in- 
corporation of  the  county,  in  1685,  at  which  date  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  erected.  The  government  land 
extended  in  the  rear  of  the  estates  on  Market  Street 
across  High  Street,  not  then  laid  out,  to  Summer 
Street  where  the  prison  stood  until  1773,  when  a  new 
prison  was  built  uear  the  spot  on  which  the  present 
court-house  stands.  After  the  union  of  the  colonies 
the  property,  if  ever  in  the  possession  of  the  county, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  as  is  shown  by  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the 
laud  by  the  General  Court  of  the  province  to  Na- 
thaniel Thomas,  in  1694.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest 
that  the  spot  is  still  identified  with  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  originally  devoted,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  no  ill-advised  ambition  will  ever  lead  the 
town  into  its  abandonment. 

In  1656  the  death  of  Miles  Standish  occurred  at 
Duxbury,  followed  in  the  next  year  by  that  of  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  then  holding  for  the  twenty-fifth  year 
the  office  of  Governor ;  the  former  at  about  the  age 
of  seventy,  and  the  latter  of  sixty-eight.  Standish 
has  been  represented  by  some  writers  as  a  man  of 
very  advanced  age,  but  there  are  reasons  for  putting 
his  age  no  greater  than  above  stated,  which  are  re- 
inforced by  the  fact  that  when  hostilities  with  the 
Dutch  were  feared  in  1653,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  force  of  the  colony.  With  the  deaths 
of  these  two  men  the  original  leaders  of  the  Pilgrims 
disappeared,  and  with  them  much  of  the  sweetuess 
and  moderation  and  liberality  which,  under  their  in- 
fluence and  example,  had  characterized  the  Old  Colony. 
Bradford  had  scarcely  been  three  months  in  his  grave 
before  the  narrower  spirit  of  Massachusetts  begau  to 
make  itself  felt  where  he  had  always  exercised  a  re- 
straining hand.  .  The  old   Pilgrim   Colouy  had   been 
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inundated  and  overwhelmed  by  migrations  from  her 
sister  colony.     Taunton,  Rehoboth,  Barnstable,  Sand- 
wich, and  Yarmouth — all   represented  in  the  General 
Court — had  been  settled  by  immigrants  having  little 
or  no  affiliations  with  the  colony  into  which  they  had 
come,  who  were  permeated  with  the  modes  of  thought 
and  of  legislation  characterizing  the  colony  they  had 
left.     Governor  Bradford  died  in   March,  and  in  the 
June  following  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  "  that  in 
case  any  shall  briug  in  any  quaker  ranter  or  other 
notorious  heretics,  either  by  land  or  water,  into  any 
part  of  this  Government,  shall   forthwith  upon  order 
from   any  one   magistrate   return   them   to   the   place 
from  whence  they  came,  or  clear  the  Government  of 
them,  on  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  every  week  that  they  shall  stay  in  the  Gov- 
ernment after  warning."     This  order  was  a  mild  form 
of  the  law  inspiring  it,   which   was  enacted  by  the 
Massachusetts  court  the  year  before,  aud  which  is  as 
follows :   "  Whereas  there  is  a  cursed  set  of  heretics 
lately   risen   up   in    the  world   which   are  commonly 
called   quakers.   who    take   upon    them   to  be  imme- 
diately sent  of  God  and   infallibly  assisted    by  the 
spirit  to  speak  and  write  blasphemous  opinions,  de- 
spising government  and  the  order  of  God  in  church 
and  commonwealth,   speaking    evil   of  dignities,    re- 
prouching   and    reviling    magistrates    and    ministers, 
seeking  to  turn  the  people  from  the  faith,  and  gain 
proselytes  to  their  pernicious  ways  ;  The  Court,  con- 
sidering the  premises  and  to  prevent  the  like  mischief 
as  by  their  means  is  wrought  in  our  native  land,  Doth 
hereby  order,  and  by  the  authority  of  this  court  be  it 
ordered  and  enacted,  that  no  master  or  commander  of 
any  ship,  bark,  pinnace,  ketch,  or  other  vessel  shall 
henceforth   bring   into    any   harbor,  creek,   or   cove 
within  the  jurisdiction  any  knowu  quaker  or  quakers, 
or  any  blasphemous  heretics,  as  aforesaid,  upou  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to 
be  forthwith  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  ex- 
cept it  appear  that  such  master  wanted  true  notice  or 
information  that  they  were  such,  and  in  that  case  he 
may  clear  himself  by  his  oath  when  sufficient  proof 
to  the  contrary  is  wanting." 

There  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Robinson  in  such 
enactments  as  these,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  chose  who  followed  him  and  were  bound  to  him  by 
almost  apostolic  ties.  Nearly  all  of  these — Carver, 
Warren,  Hopkins,  White,  Brewster,  Bradford,  Wins- 
low,  Fuller,  Chilton,  and  Tilley — had  died,  and  those 
who  were  left  offered  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  tide  of 
bigotry  which  had  now  set  in.  But  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Quakers  which  followed,  what  was  left  of 
the  Pilgrim  spirit  did   not  yield   its   ready   assent. 


Isaac  Robinson,  a  son  of  the  pastor,  by  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  sect  became  obnoxious  to  the 
government,  and  was  dismissed  from  civil  employ- 
ment. James  Cudworth,  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  from  Plymouth  aud  after- 
wards Deputy  Governor,  refused  to  sign  the  man- 
ifesto of  the  commissioners  warning  the  colonies  of 
the  danger  from  the  irruption  of  the  heretics  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  was  tried  as  "  an  opposer  of 
the  laws,  and  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  commonwealth  aud  to  lose  his  military 
command."  Isaac  Allerton  and  Arthur  Howlaud 
exhibited  the  same  liberality  of  spirit  and  suffered 
equal  indignities.  The  prosecution  was  not  carried 
on  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  their  heart  and  hand  were 
not  in  it,  any  more  than  in  the  exile  of  Williams 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  A  somewhat 
significant  answer  to  those  who  still  charge  the  Pil- 
grims with  illiberality  towards  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  opinion  may  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Winslow's  brief  narrative,  published  in 
1646: 

"  As  for  the  Dutch,  it  was  usual  for  our  members  that  under- 
stood the  language  and  lived  in  or  occasionally  came  over  to 
Leyden  to  communicate  with  them,  as  one  John  Jenncy  (a  pas- 
senger in  the  'Ann,'  1623),  a  brewer,  long  did,  his  wife  mid 
family,  and  without  any  offence  to  the  church.  So  also  for  any 
that  had  occasion  to  travel  into  any  other  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands they  daily  did  the  like.  And  our  Pastor,  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  the  time  when  Arminiauism  prevailed  so  much,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  most  orthodox  divines,  as  Polyander,  Festus, 
llommius,  Ac,  disputed  daily  against  Episcopius  (iu  the  Acad- 
emy at  Leyden)  and  others,  the  grand  champions  of  that  error, 
and  had  as  good  respect  among  them  as  any  of  their  own 
divines,  inasmuch  as  when  God  took  him  away  from  tliem 
and  us  by  death  the  University  and  ministers  of  the  city  ac- 
companied him  to  his  grave  with  all  their  accustomod  solem- 
nities, bewailing  the  great  loss  that  not  only  that  particular 
church  had  whereof  he  was  pastor,  but  some  of  the  chief  of 
them  sadly  affirmed  that  all  the  churches  of  Christ  sustained  a 
loss  by  the  death  of  that  worthy  instrument  of  the  Gospel.  I 
could  instance  also  divers  of  these  members  that  understood  the 
English  tongue  and  botook  themselves  to  the  communion  of  our 
ohurch,  went  with  us  to  New  England,  as  Godbert  Godbertson 
(passenger  in  the  '  Ann,'  1623,  and  afterwards  called  Cuthbert 
Cuthbertson).  Yea,  at  this  very  instant  another  called  Moses 
Symonson(Pas8engerin  the  '  Fortune,'  1621,  whose  descendauts 
bear  the  name  of  Simmons),  because  a  child  of  one  that  was  in 
oommunion  with  the  Dutch  church  at  Leyden  is  admitted  into 
church  fellowship  at  Plymouth,  iu  New  England,  and  his 
children  also  to  baptism,  as  well  as  our  own  and  other  Dutch 
also  in  communion  at  Salem.  As  for  the  French  churches  that 
we  held  and  do  hold  communion  with  them,  take  notice  of  our 
practioe  at  Leyden,  viz.,  that  one  Samuel  Terry  was  received 
from  the  French  ohurch  there  into  communion  with  us.  Also 
the  wife  of  Franchi  Cooke,  being  a  Walloon  (an  inhabitant  of 
the  district  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium),  holds  com- 
munion with  the  ohurch  at  Plymouth,  as  she  came  from  the 
French,  to  this  day  by  virtue  of  communiun  of  churches.  There 
is  also  one  Philip  Delanoy  (De  la  Noye,  a  passenger  in  the  '  For- 
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tunc/  1021),  bora  of  Freuch  parents,  came  to  us  from  Leyden 
to  New  Plymouth,  who,  coming  to  age  of  discerning,  demanded 
also  communion  with  us,  and  proving  himself  to  become  of  such 
parents  as  were  in  full  communiun  with  the  French  churches, 
was  hereupon  admitted  by  the  Church  of  Plymouth." 

Nor  was  the  liberal  spirit  disclosed  in  this  extract 
withheld  from  the  English  Church  itself.  So  sensi- 
tive were  the  Pilgrims  to  the  impropriety  and  un- 
christian charity  of  denouncing  even  the  sect  out  of 
whose  jurisdiction  they  had  stepped,  that  Wiuslow 
could  truthfully  say,  "  'Tis  true  we  profess  and  desire  | 
to  practice  a  separation  from  the  world  and  the  works  ] 
of  the  world,  which  arc  works  of  the  flesh  such  as  the 
apostle  speaketh  of.  And  as  the  churches  of  Christ 
are  all  saiuts  by  calling,  so  we  desire  to  see  the  Grace 
of  God  shining  forth  (at  least  seemingly,  leaving  secret 
things  to  God)  in  all  we  admit  unto  church  fellow- 
ship with  us,  and  to  keep  off  such  as  opeuly  wallow 
in  the  mire  of  their  sins,  that  neither  the  holy  things  of 
God,  nor  the  communion  of  the  saints,  may  be  leavened 
or  polluted  thereby.  And  if  any  joining  to  us  form- 
erly, either  when  we  lived  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  or 
since  we  came  to  New  England,  have,  with  the  mani- 
festation of  their  faith  and  profession  of  holiness,  held 
forth  therewith  separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  have  divers  times,  both  in  the  one  place  and 
the  other,  heard  either  Mr.  Robinson,  our  pastor,  or 
Mr.  Brewster,  our  elder,  stop  them  forthwith,  show- 
ing them  that  we  required  no  such  things  at  their 
hands,  but  only  to  hold  forth  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  leaving  the  Church  of 
England  to  themselves  and  to  the  Lord,  before  whom 
they  should  stand  or  fall,  or  to  whom  we  ought  to 
pray  to  reform  what  was  amiss  amongst  them." 

As  an  answer  to  the  other  charge  so  often  made 
that  Roger  Williams  was  treated  with  severity  by  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and  expelled  from  their  bor- 
ders, let  the  following  extract  from  Bradford's  history 
suffice:. 

"Mr.  Uoger  Williams  (a  niun  godly  and  zealous,  having 
many  precious  parts,  but  very  unsettled  in  judgment)  camo  over 
first  to  the  Massachusetts,  but,  upon  some  discontent,  le/t  the 
place  and  came  hither  (Plymouth),  where  he  was  friendly  on- 
tertained  accurding  to  their  poor  ability,  and  exercised  his  gifts 
amongst  ttiem,  aud  aftor  somo  time  was  admitted  a  member  of 
tbo  church;  aud  his  teaching  well  for  the  beneht,  appeared 
whereof  I  still  bless  Clod,  aud  am  thankful  to  him  even  for  his 
sharpest  admonitions  and  reproofs  so  far  as  they  agreed  with 
truth.  lie  this  year  (1633)  began  to  fall  into  some  strange 
opinions,  aud  from  opinion  to  practice,  which  caused  some  con- 
troversy between  the  chinch  and  him,  and  iu  thu  end  some 
discontent  on  his  part,  by  occasion  whereof  be  left  them  some 
thing  abruptly.  Yet  after  wards  sued  for  his  dismission  to  the 
church  of  Salem,  which  was  granted,  with  some  caution  to  them 
concerning  him,  and  what  eare  they  ought  to  have  of  him.  Hut 
he  soun  fell  iuto  more  things  there,  both  to  them  and  the  gov- 
ernment trouble  and  disturbance.     I  shall  uot  need  to  name 


particulars,  they  are  too  well  known  now  to  all,  though  for  a 
time  the  church  here  went  under  some  bard  censure  by  her  oc- 
casion from  some  that  afterwards  smarted  themselves.  But  he 
is  to  he  pitied  and  prayed  for,  and  so  I  shall  leave  the  matter, 
and  desire  the  Lord  to  show  biui  his  errors  aud  reduce  him  into 
the  way  of  truth,  and  give  him  a  settled  judgment  and  con- 
stancy in  the  same;  for  I  hope  be  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and 
that  be  will  show  him  mercy." 

If  any  further  testimony  on  this  point  is  needed, 
let  that  of  Elder  Brewster,  as  recorded  by  Nathaniel 
Morton  in  "  New  England's  Memorial,''  be  added  : 

"  In  the  year  1634,  Mr.  Roger  Williams  removed  from  Plym- 
outh to  Salem.  He  had  lived  about  three  years  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  well  accepted  as  an  assistant  in  the  Ministry  to 
Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  there,  but  by  de- 
grees venting  of  divers  of  his  own  singular  opinions,  and  seek- 
ing to  impose  them  upon  others,  he  not  tindiog  auch  a  concur- 
rence as  he  expected,  he  desired  his  dismission  to  the  church  of 
Salem,  which,  though  some  were  unwilling  to  yield,  through 
the  prudent  counsel  of  Mr.  Brewster  (tbo  ruling  elder  there), 
fearing  that  bis  contiuuance  amongst  them  might  cause  divis- 
ion, and  there  being  then  many  able  men  in  the  Ltay,  they 
would  better  deal  with  him  than  themselves  could,  and  foresee- 
ing (what  he  professed  he  feared  concerning  Mr.  Williams, 
which  afterwards  came  to  pass)  that  ho  would  run  the  same 
course  of  rigid  separation  and  auabaptistry  which  Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  Sebaptist  at  Amsterdam,  had  done.  The  church  of 
Plymouth  consented  to  his  dismission,  and  such  as  did  adhere 
to  him  were  algo  dismissed,  and  removed  with  him,  or  nut  long 
after  him,  to  Salem." 

Nor  waa  the  moderation  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  com- 
pared with  their  sister  colonists,  confined  to  those 
who  differed  from  them  in  religious  opinion.  It  was 
shown  also  in  the  treatment  of  witchcraft.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Old  Colony  Records  cover 
the  two  solitary  cases  which  were  brought  before  the 
Colony  Court.  In  one  the  accuser  was  sentenced  to 
be  either  whipped  or  to  make  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  offense,  and  in  the  other  the  accused  was 
acquitted. 

"  General  Court,  March  5,  1660. 

"Joseph  Sylvester,  of  Marshfield,  doth  acknowledge  to  owe 
and  to  stand  indebted  unto  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  Ac.  in  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  in  guud  and  current  pay  :  the 
condition  of  this  obligation  is  that  in  euse  Dina  Sylvester  shall 
and  doth  appear  at  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  be  holdcn  at  Plym- 
outh tbo  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  aud  attend  the  court's 
determination  in  reference  to  a  complaint  made  by  Wm  Holmes 
and  bis  wife  about  a  matter  of  defamation  ;  that  then  this  obli- 
gation to  be  void  or  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
virtue. 

"In  witness  the  ubove  bounden  hath  hereunto  set  bis  hand 
thu  9th  of  March,  1660.  Joski-u  Svi.vkstku. 

'*  Dina  Sylvester,  being  examined,  saith  the  bear  she  saw  was 
about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  highway  when  she  saw  it;  and 
being  examined  and  asked  what  manner  of  tail  the  bear  had, 
she  said  she  could  not  tell  for  his  bead  was  towards  her. 

"May  9,  1661.  Coocerning  the  complaint  of  W,u  Holmes,  of 
Marshlleld,  aguinst  Dinah  Sylvester,  for  accusing  his  wife  to 
be  a  witch.  The  court  bavo  sentenced  that  the  said  Dina  shall 
either  be  publicly  whipped  and  pay  the  Bum  of  five  pounds  to 
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the  sui<l  W™  Holmes,  ur  in  ciwe  she,  the  suid  Dina  Sylvester, 
ahull  make  puhlie  acknowledgement  of  her  fault  in  the  premises 
that  then  she  shall  bear  only  the  charge  the  Plaintiff  hath  been 
at  iu  the  prosecution  of  his  said  suit.  The  latter  of  which  was  ; 
chosen  and  done  by  the  said  Dinnb  Sylvester,  viz.,  a  public 
acknowledgement  made  as  followeth. 

"  May  'J,  1661.  To  the  Hon.  Court  assembled,  whereas  I  have  i 
been  convicted  in  mutter  of  defamation  concerning  Goodwife   j 
Holmes,  1  do  hereby  acknowledge  I  have  injured  luy  neighbor   j 
and  have  sinned  against  God  in  so  doing,  though  I  had  enter-   j 
tained  hard  thoughts  against  the  woman  ;  for  it  had  been  my 
duty  to  declare  my  grounds,  if  I  bad  any,  unto  somo  magistrate 
in  a  way  of  God  and  not  to  have  divulged  my  thoughts  to  | 
others  to  the  woman's:  defamation.     Therefore,  I  do  acknowl-   I 
edge  my  sin  iu  it,  and  do  humbly  beg  this  Honorable  Court  to 
forgive  me  aud  all  other  Christian  people  that  be  offended  at  it, 
and  do  promise  by  the  help  of  God  to  do  so  no  more;  and  al- 
though I  do  not  remember  all  that  the  witnesses  do  testify,  I 
do  rather  mistrust  my  memory  and  submit  to  the  evidence. 
"The  mark  of  Dinah  Sylvester. 

"  March  fi,  1676/7. 

"The  Inditeinent  of  Mary  Ingham. 

"  Mary  Ingham  :  thou  art  indited  by  the  name  of  Mary  Ing- 
ham, the  wife  of  Thomas  Ingham,  of  the  towne  of  Scituate  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  l'lymouth  for  that  thou,  haveing  not 
the  fcaic  of  God  beforo  thync  eyes,  hast  by  the  healp  of  the 
divill  in  a  way  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery,  maliciously  procured 
mucii  hurt,  mischeiffc  and  paine  unto  the  body  of  Mebittuble 
Woodwoiih,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Woodworth,  of  Scituate 
alorsaid,  and  some  others  and  particularly  causing  her,  the  said 
Mebittable,  to  fall  into  violent  fitts,  and  causing  great  paine 
unto  scvcrall  parts  of  ber  body  att  sevcrall  times,  sue  as  shee 
the  said  Mehittable  Woodworth,  hath  bin  almost  bereaved  of 
her  scucis,  and  hath  greatly  languished,  to  her  much  suffering 
thereby,  and  the  procuring  of  great  greitt'e,  sorrow,  and  chargo 
to  her  purcnU  ;  all  which  thou  hatit  procured  and  don  against 
the  law  of  God,  and  to  his  great  dishonor,  and  contrary  to  our 
sov  lord  the  Kinge,  his  crowue  and  dignitee. 

"  The  said   Mary   Iughaui  did  putt  herselfe  on  the  tryall  of 
God  and  the  countrey,  and  was  cleared  of  this   inditeinent  in 
processo  of  law  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  whose  names  fullow  : 
(    Mr.  Thomas  Huckens.  f  Marke  Snow. 

I   John  Wudsworth.  Joseph  Bartlett. 

I    John  Howland.  !    John  Richmond. 

Sworn  -j    Abl.ahilin  Jttck50u.  Sworn  \   jerud  'falbutt. 

Bcnujah  Pratt.  John  Foster. 

j   John  Blacke.  i    Seth  Pope. 

"The  jury  brought  in  not  guilty,  and  soe  the  said  prisoner  was 
cleared  aa  above  said." 

This  moderation  was  exercised  also  towards  crim- 
inals. Until  1671  the  only  crimes  punishable  by 
death  were  treason  or  rebelliou  against  the  person 
of  the  king,  State,  or  commonwealth,  either  of  Eug- 
land  or  the  colonies,  willful  murder,  solemn  compac- 
tion or  conversing  with  the  devil  by  way  of  witch- 
craft or  conjunction,  willful  burning  of  ships,  houses, 
and  sodomy,  rape,  and  buggery.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  as  early  as  1046  no  less  than  thirteen 
capital  crimes  were  specified  in  the  laws ;  and  in 
1671,  after  the  old  tenderness  of  spirit  which  had 
characterized  Pilgrim  legislation  had  given  way  under 
new  and  outside  influences,  these  were  incorporated  in 


the  Plymouth  code.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  no  fair-minded  man  can  review  the  history 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony  without  not  only  disc-aiding 
its  later  enactments  and  methods  as  true  te.-ds  of  the 
temper  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  finding  its  earlier 
spirit — their  real  character — becoming  sweeter  aud 
brinhter  and  nobler  by  contrast. 

Though   Governor   Bradford   had  a  house  iu   that 
part  of  Plymouth  which  is  now  Kingston,  which  he 
probably   occupied   while    he   was    out   of   otfice,    he 
was  undoubtedly  occupying  the  government  house  on 
the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Town  Square  at  the 
time  of  his   death,  and  was   buried   on    Burial    Hill. 
In  the  division  of  lands  in  1623  he  had  three  acres 
assigned   to  him   on   the  shore    uear  Doten's  wharf, 
which    were    probably    used    for    cultivation    alone. 
Though  tradition  fails  to  mention  any  stone  to  his 
memory,  the  gravestones  of  his  sons,   William  and 
Joseph,  iudicate  the  spot   of  his   burial.      His   son, 
William,  who  was  Deputy  Governor  of  the  colony  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  and  afterwards  councillor  of 
Massachusetts,  died  in  Kingston  iu  1703,  and  Ebcn- 
ezer  Cobb,  then  nine  years  of  age,  who  lived  to  be 
oue  huudred  aud  seven,  and  died  iu    1S01,  made  the 
statement  to  persons   whom   the  author  has  known, 
that  he  expressed  the  wish  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  father,  the  Governor.     It  is  needless   to  say 
that  the  grave  of  the  only  Pilgrim  whose  resting- 
place  is  known   is  worthy  of  a  more  deserving  mem- 
orial than  the  modest  aud  inconspicuous  shaft  with 
which  some  of  his  descendants  have  marked  the  spot. 
After  the  death  of  Bradford,  uutil   the  war  with 
King  Philip,  the  condition  of  the  colony  was  peace- 
ful, marred  only  by  the  excitement  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Quakers  had  occasioned.     It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Quakers  of  that  day  resembled  in 
temper  and  spirit  that  clarified  sect  which   in  our 
time  is  a  beauty  and  grace  in  every  community  in 
which  it  may  be  found.     It  was   not  the  religious 
views  of  the    Quakers   which   were    condemued,   so 
much  as  the  extraordinary  and  disturbing  practices 
by   which  they  were   manifested.      Iu   passing  judg- 
ment on  the  acta  of  our  fathers,  we  must  remember 
our  own  treatment  of  the  Mormons.     Our  descend- 
ants would  protest  against  any  claim   in   the  future, 
after  Mormonism  shall  have  perhaps  become  a  puri- 
fied  belief,  that   their  fathers   had   done   more   than 
denouuee  and  punish  such  gross  violations  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  moral  law,  as  well  as  the  law 
of  the   land,  as   were  interwoveu   for  the  time   into 
their  social  and  religious  code.     And,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Quakers  from  the  colony  is  concerned, 
prompted  as  it  was  by  devotion  to  what  the  colouiots 
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held  moat  dear,  their  religious  belief,  atiy  adverse 
criticism  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  in  our 
own  times  who,  actuated  by  the  lower  motives  of  a 
mean  and  greedy  utilitarianism,  are  excluding  by 
national  legislation  the  Chinaman  from  our  shores. 

In  16C1,  King  Charles  came  to  the  throne.  In 
1664  he  issued  a  commission  to  Richard  Nicolls,  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Ma- 
verick, giving  them  authority  "to  hear  and  determine 
complaints  and  appeals  in  all  cases,  as  well  military 
as  criminal  and  civil,  in  New  England,  and  to  proceed 
in  all  things  for  settling  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
country."  He  also  caused  letters  to  be  addressed  to 
the  government  of  New  Plymouth,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed "  his  royal  grace  and  favor,  aud  promised  to 
preserve  all  their  liberties  and  privileges,  both  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil."  In  the  same  year  the  United  Col- 
onies captured  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch,  and 
made  Thomas  Willet,  of  Plymouth,  the  first  English 
mayor  of  the  city.  In  1666,  King  Charles  addressed 
a  second  letter  to  the  Plymouth  government,  in  which 
he  said,  "  Although  your  carriage  of  itself  must  justly 
deserve  our  praise  and  approbation,  yet  it  seems  to 
be  set  off  with  more  lustre  by  the  contrary  deport- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  as  if  by  their 
refractoriness  they  had  designed  to  recommend  and 
heighten  the  merit  of  your  compliance  with  our  direc- 
tions for  the  peaceable  and  good  government  of  our 
subjects  in  those  parts.  You  may  therefore  assure 
yourselves  that  we  shall  never  be  unmindful  of  this 
your  loyal  and  dutiful  behavior,  but  shall  upon  all 
occasions  take  notice  of  it  to  your  advantage,  prom- 
ising you  our  constant  protection  and  royal  favor  in 
all  things  that  may  concern  your  safety,  peace,  and 
welfare."  If  the  spirit  manifested  in  these  letters 
had  prevailed  near  the  throne  of  the  successor  of 
Charles,  much  of  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  pro- 
duced by  the  administration  of  Audros  in  1686  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  a  man  of  more  gentle  temper 
and  milder  purposes  would  have  been  made  Governor 
of  New  England.  Under  William  and  Mary,  too,  in 
1691,  when  both  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  were 
asking  for  charters,  and  when  Massachusetts  secured 
the  prize,  and  swallowed  up  its  older  but  feebler 
sister  colony,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  had  Charles 
remained  on  the  throne  a  different  result  would  have 
been  reached. 

The  commissioners  of  King  Charles  made  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  to  the  Plymouth  Colony: 

"  1.  That  all  householders  inhabiting  in  tho  colony  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  administration  of  justice  be  in  his 
majesty's  name. 

"2.  That  all  men  of  competent  estates  and  civil  conversation, 


though  of  different  judgments,  may  be  admitted  to  be  freemen, 
and  have  liberty  to  choose  and  be  chosen  olliccrs,  both  civil  and 
military. 

"  3.  That  all  men  and  women  of  orthodox  opinions,  compe- 
tent knowledge,  and  civil  Uvea  (not  scandalous)  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  their  children  to 
baptism  (if  they  desire  it),  either  by  admitting  them  into  the 
congregations  already  gathered,  or  permitting  them  to  gather 
themselves  into  such  congregations  where  they  may  have  tho 
beneht  of  the  sacrament. 

"  4.  That  all  laws  and  expressions  in  laws  derogatory  to  his 
majesty,  if  any  such  have  been  made  in  these  late  troublesome 
times,  may  be  repealed,  altered,  or  taken  off  from  the  tile." 

These  propositions  were  considered  at  a  court  held 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1665,  and  the  following  was 
the  court's  answer : 

"1.  To  the  first  we  consent,  it  having  been  the  practice  of 
this  court,  in  the  first  place,  to  insert  in  the  oath  of  fidelity  re- 
quired of  every  householder,  to  bo  truly  loyal  to  our  sovereign 
lord,  the  king,  bis  boirs  and  successors;  also  to  administer  all 
acts  of  justice  in  his  majesty's  natnu. 

"2.  To  the  second  we  also  coosent,  it  having  been  our  con- 
stunt  practice  to  admit  men  of  competent  estates  and  civil  con- 
versation, though  of  different  judgments,  yet  being  otherwise 
orthodox,  to  be  freemen,  and  to  have  liberty  to  choose  and  be 
chosen  officers,  both  civil  and  military. 

"3.  To  the  third,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  high 
favor  from  Qod  and  from  our  sovereign  that  we  may  cujoy  our 
conscience  in  point  of  God's  worship  (the  main  end  of  trans- 
planting ourselves  into  these  remote  corners  of  the  earth),  and 
should  most  heartily  rejoice  that  all  our  neighbors,  so  qualified 
as  in  that  proposition,  would  adjoin  themselves  to  our  societies, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  for  enjoyment  of  the  sac- 
raments to  themselves  and  theirs  ;  but  if  through  different  per- 
suasions respecting  church  government  it  cannot  be  obtained, 
we  would  not  deny  a  liberty  to  any,  according  to  the  proposi- 
tion, that  are  truly  conscientious,  although  differing  from  us, 
especially  where  bis  majesty  commands  it,  they  maintaining 
an  ablo  preaching  ministry  for  the  carrying  on  of  public  Sab- 
bath worship,  which  we  doubt  not  is  his  majesty's  intent,  and 
withdraw  not  from  paying  their  duo  proportion  of  maintenance 
to  such  ministers  as  are  orderly  settled  in  tho  places  where  they 
live  until  they  have  one  of  their  own,  and  that  in  such  places 
as  are  oapable  of  maintaining  the  worship  of  Qod  in  two  dis- 
tinot  congregations.  We  being  groatly  encouraged  by  his  maj- 
esty's gracious  expressions  in  his  letter  to  us,  and  your  honor's 
further  assurunce  of  his  Royal  purpose  to  continue  uur  liberties; 
that  when  places,  by  reason  of  our  paucity  and  poverty,  are 
incapable  of  two,  it  is  not  intended  that  such  congregations  as 
are  already  in  being  should  be  rooted  out,  but  their  liberties  pre- 
served, there  being  other  places  to  accommodate  men  of  differ- 
ent persuasions  in  soeieties  by  themselves,  which,  by  our  known 
experience,  tends  most  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  charity. 
u  4.  To  the  fourth,  we  consent  that  all  laws  and  expressions 
in  laws  derogatory  to  his  majesty,  if  any  such  shall  be  found 
amongst  us,  which  at  present  we  are  not  conscious  of,  shall  be 
repealed,  altered,  and  taken  from  tho  file. 

"  By  order  of  the  general  court  for  the  Jurisdiction  of  Now 
Plymouth. 

"  Per  mi,         Nathaniel  Moiiton, 

"  Secretary." 

In  1669,  Thomas  South  worth,  a  stepson  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  a  man 
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who  had  held  the  offices  of  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  United  Colonies  and  Governor  of  the  possessions 
of  the  colony  on  the  Kennebec.  In  the  same  year 
"  New  England's  Memorial,"  already  referred  to, 
written  by  Nathaniel  Morton,  secretary  of  the  colony, 
was  published.  In  1672/3,  John  Howland,  another 
of  the  "  Mayflower"  passengers,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  he 
lived  on  the  north  side  of  Leyden  Street,  where  the 
house  of  William  R.  Drew  now  stands,  and  after- 
wards in  that  part  of  Kingston  called  Rocky  Nook, 
where  he  died,  and  where  a  depression  in  the  ground 
now  marks  the  site  of  his  house.  He  was  the  last  male 
of  the  "  Mayflower1'  company  living  in  Plymouth,  and 
was  buried,  doubtless,  on  Burial  Hill.  The  last  pas- 
senger of  the  "  Mayflower"  to  die  was  Mary,  tho  wife 
of  Thomas  Cushman,  and  daughter  of  Isaac  Allertoo, 
who  lived  a  little  northerly  of  Rocky  Nook,  not  far 
from  John  Howland,  and  died  in  1699.  In  1673, 
Thomas  Prence  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He 
had  been  Governor  of  the  colony  eighteen  years  at 
various  times,  and,  though  not  as  liberal  as  many 
others  in  the  colony  in  his  treatment  of  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  religious  matters,  his  labors  in 
the  interest  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  War,  treasurer  and  Governor,  and  a  commissioner 
of  the  United  Colonies,  made  him  a  valuable  agent  in 
developing  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  condition  of 
the  colony.  He  married,  in  1624,  Fear,  daughter  of 
William  Brewster,  and  in  1635,  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Collier.  Before  removing  to  Eastham,  in 
1644,  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  on  land  near 
what  is  now  the  junction  of  Spring  and  High  Streets; 
and  the  land  granted  to  him  for  improvement,  about 
ten  acres  in  extent,  is  now  owned  by  Benjamin  Mar- 
ston  Watson,  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  road  to 
Carver,  and  was  called  in  the  inventory  of  Mr.  Prence 
by  the  name  by  which  it  has  always  since  that  time 
been  known,  "  Prence 's  Bottom."  After  his  return 
to  Plymouth,  in  accordance  with  the  law  requiring 
the  Governor  to  have  his  residence  in  that  town,  he 
occupied  land  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  on 
what  is  now  the  farm  of  Baruabas  Hedge,  his  house 
standing  in  the  southwesterly  corner  of  a  fenced  lot 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite  the 
house  of  Barnabas  Hedge,  Jr. 


CHAPTER    V. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— UNION  OF  THE  COLONIES- 
COLE'S  HILL— BCRIAL  HILL— EXPEDITION  TO 
LOUISBOORG— STAMP  ACT. 

The  period  of  King  Philip's  war  was  an  eventful 
one  both  in  the  life  of  the  colony  and  the  town.  As 
long  as  Massasoit  lived  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians  continued.  In  1639  that  chief, 
then  called  Ousamequin,  with  his  oldest  son,  Wam- 
sutta,  came  to  the  court  at  Plymouth  and  renewed 
his  pledge  of  fidelity  and  friendship.  Iu  or  about 
1661  Massasoit  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Wamsutta,  now  called  Alexander.  In  1662,  reason 
having  been  given  for  a  suspicion  of  Alexander's  peace- 
ful intentions,  he  was  summoned  to  Plymouth,  and  on 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  summons,  was  visited  by 
Josiah  Winslow,  attended  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
and  compelled  to  accompany  him.  Vexed  and  excited 
by  the  humiliating  circumstances  surrouuding  him, 
he  fell  sick  and  died  before  reaching  home,  whither  he 
was  sent  by  the  government  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  hia  disease.  Alexander  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Metacomet,  now  called  Philip, 
who  occupied  with  his  tribe,  the  Wampanoags,  a  place 
called  Montaup,  or  Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol,  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  at  once  went  to  Plymouth  and 
renewed  the  ancient  treaty  which  had  been  made  in 
1621  between  the  colony  and  his  father.  But  the 
treatment  of  his  brother  Alexander  never  ceased  to 
rankle  in  his  breast.  In  1671,  suspected  of  hostile 
intentions  against  Plymouth,  he  was  visited  by  Wil- 
liam Davis,  William  Hudson,  and  Thomas  Brattle, 
commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  and  Governor 
Prence,  Josiah  Winslow,  and  Constant  Southworth, 
from  Plymouth,  and  charged  with  having  made  prep- 
arations for  war,  which,  after  some  evasioD,  he  con- 
fessed. After  some  discussion  he  yielded  to  the 
intimidation  of  the  commissioners  and  consented  to 
give  up  hia  arms  and  sign  the  following  terms  of 
capitulation : 

"Taunton,  12th  of  April,  1671. 
"  Whereas,  my  father,  my  brother,  and  myself  have  formerly 
submitted  ourselves  and  our  people  unto  tbo  king's  uiujcsty  of 
England,  and  to  this  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  by  solemn  cove- 
nant under  our  hand,  but  I  having  of  lute,  though  my  indiscre- 
tion and  the  naughtiness  of  my  heart,  violated  and  broken  this 
my  covenant  with  my  friends  by  taking  up  arms  with  ovil 
intent  against  them,  and  that  groundlessly,  I  being  now  deeply 
sensible  of  my  unfaithfulness  and  folly,  do  desire  at  this  time 
solemnly  to  renew  my  covenant  with  my  ancient  friends,  and 
my  father's  friends  above  mentioned,  and  do  desiro  that  this 
may  testify  to  the  world  against  me  if  ever  I  shall  again  fail  in 
my  faithfulness  towards  them  (whom  I   have  now  and  at  all 
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timed  fuund  kind  to  me)  or  any  utlier  of  the  English  colonies, 
and  as  a  real  pledge  of  my  true  intentions  for  the  future  to  be 
faithful  nnd  friendly  I  do  freely  engago  to  resign  up  to  the 
government  of  New  Plymouth  all  my  English  arms,  to  be  kept 
by  them  for  their  security  so  long  as  they  shall  see  reason.  For 
the  true  performance  of  the  premises  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  together  with  the  rest  of  my  council. 

"  Tu  presence  of  "  Piiilu',  Chief  Sachem  of  Pokanokct. 

"  William  Davis.         "  Tavoskn. 

"William  Hudson.     "  Caitain  WlSI'OKK. 

''Thomas  Brattle.       "  Woonkai*onci'UNt. 
'*  Nmuou." 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  Philip  finally  re- 
fused to  surrender  his  arms,  and  was  sumujoued  to 
appear  at  Plymouth  on  or  before  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  suffer  the  consequences.  Massachusetts, 
still  anxious  to  avert  hostilities,  offered  to  send 
mediators,  and  at  the  meeting  in  Plymouth  an  ac- 
commodation was  effected  and  the  following  articles 
were  signed : 

"  1.  We,  Philip,  and  my  council,  and  my  subjects  do  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  subject  to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Uugland  and 
the  government  of  New  Plymouth  and  to  their  laws. 

"2.  I  am  willing  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  tho  govern- 
ment of  Plymouth  one  hundred  pounds  in  such  things  as  I  have, 
hut  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I  might  have  three  years  to 
pay  it  in  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present. 

"3.  I  do  promise  to  send  unto  the  Governor,  or  whom  be 
shall  appoint,  live  wolves'  heads  if  I  can  get  them,  or  as  many 
us  I  can  procure  until  they  come  to  live  wolves  yearly. 

"4.  If  any  differences  fall  between  the  English  and  myself 
and  people  then  I  do  promise  to  repair  to  the  Governor  of  Plym- 
outh to  rectify  the  difference  amongst  us. 

"  5.  I  do  promiso  not  to  make  war  with  any  hut  with  the 
Governor's  approbation  of  Plymouth. 

"0.  I  do  promiso  not  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  lands  that  I 
have  at  present  but  by  the  approbation  of  the  Govornor  of  Plym- 
outh. 

"  For  tho  true  performance  of  tho  premises,  I,  the  said  Philip, 

Sacheui  of  Paukamaukut,  du  hereby  bind   myself  and  such  of 

my  council  as  are  present  ourselves,  our  successors  faithfully. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  hands  the 

day  and  year  above  written. 

„    ,  "Pnii.il',  the  Sachem  of  Pau- 
"  In  presence  of  the  court  and  ,  ,     . 

1  kamaukut. 

divers  of  gentlemen   of  the  ,.  T, 

°  "  ONCUMI-ACN. 

Massachusetts  and  Councc-      .,  ,.r 

\VOC0K03t. 
''cut.  ..„  „ 

"Samkana. 

Not  long  after  the  above  agreement  was  signed, 
Philip  sent  the  following  letter  to  Governor  Pretice, 
the  original  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Pilgrim  Hall. 
It  was  probably  written  by  an  Indian,  Sassaman,  who 
had  received  some  education  at  the  bauds  of  the 
whites  and  whom  he  called  his  secretary  : 

"  To  the  much  honored  yooeniir,  mr.  thotituB  prince,  itwelltntj 
ut  plimuuth. 

"  honored  sir. 

"  King  Philip  desires  to  let  you  understand  that  he  could  not 
come  to  the  court,  for  torn,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his 
back,  that  he  could  uot  travel  so  far  and  philip's  sinter  is  very 
sick,  philip  would  entreat  that  favor  of  you,  and  any  of  the 


magistrates,  if  any  english  or  engians  speak  about  any  land  he 

!  pray  you   to  give  them   no  answer  at  all,  the  last  summer  he 

!  made  that  promise  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell   no  hind  in 

[  seven  years  time,  for  that  he  would  have  no  cnglisli  trouble  him 

I  before  that  time,  he   has   not  forgot  that  you  promise  him  he 

I  will  come  as  sune  as  possible  he  can  to  speak  with  you,  and  so 

I  I  rest  your  very  loving  friend,  philip,  dwelling  at  mount  hope 

I  nek." 

During  three  years  subsequent  to  this  time  peace 
and  quiet  prevailed  ;  but,  as  the  event  showed,  Philip 
was  gradually  extending  his  influence  and  power  over 
neighboring  tribes,  and   preparing   them  secretly  and 
insidiously  to  join   him   in    the  extermination  of  the 
English.     Sassaman,  his  secretary,  had  deserted  him 
and  gone  to  live  with  the  Natick  Indians  ;  and  after- 
wards, meeting  with  some  Wampanoags  at  Nemasket 
during  a  visit  at  that   place,  he  learned    Philip's  in- 
tentions, and  communicated  them  to  Josiah  Winslow, 
the   Governor  of  Plymouth    Colony.      This   was  in 
1674,  and   Governor   Prcnce   had   died   in   the  pre- 
ceding year.      The   treachery  of  Sassaman    was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  soon  after  murdered.      His  mur- 
derers, belonging  to  the   Wampauoags,  were  discov- 
ered and  carried  to  Plymouth,  and  tried  and  executed. 
This  exasperated  Philip  the  more,  and   in   the  spring 
of  1 675  the  war  broke  out.    The  various  and  ehan''in;r 
fortunes  of  the  war  in  detail  will   not  be  reached  by 
this   narrative.      It   was   carried   on    by   the    United 
Colonies  at  the  instigation  of  Plymouth,   in  accord- 
ance with   the  terms  of  the  confederation,  and   Gov- 
ernor Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  united  forces.     The  town  of  Plymouth   fur- 
nished its  share  of  officers  and  men,  and  suffered  its 
share  of  the   loss.     On   the   12th  of  August,   1676, 
Philip  was  killed,  and  the  war  soon  came  to  an   end. 
As  a  result  of  the  war,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  colony  it  came  into  possession  of  Indian 
lauds  by  other  means  than  gift  or  treaty  or  purchase. 
The  war  was  chiefly  carried  on  within   the  territory 
described  in   its  patent,  aud  the  colony  succeeded  to 
the  conquered  lands  of  the  Wampauoags  by  right  of 
conquest.     To  a  portion  of  these  lauds, — that  about 
Mount  Hope, — though  distant  from  the  line  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, aud  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  Massachusetts  set  up  a  claim,  and  endeavored 
to  secure  a  grant  from  the  king;  but  the  lauds  were 
finally   adjudged   to   beloug  to    Plymouth,   and   were 
secured  to  it  by  royal  saucliou.     The  language  of  the 
graut,  under  the  sign-manual  of  the  king,  is  as  fol- 
lows :   "  We  have  taken   into  our  royal  consideration 
how  that  by  your  loyally  aud  good  conduct  iu   that 
war  you  have  been  the  happy  instruments  to  enlarge 
our   dominions,   and   to   bring    the    new  territory  of 
Mount  Hope  into  a  more  immediate  dependence  upon 
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us ;  we  are  therefore  graciously  pleased  to  give  aud 
grant,  and  do  hereby  give  and  grant,  unto  you  the 
full  and  entire  property  of  the  said  territory  or  scope 
of  land  commonly  called  Mount  Hope,  containing  by 
common  estimation  seven  thousand  acres,  be  the 
same  more  or  less,  for  the  sole  and  proper  use  and 
behoof  of  yourselves  and  the  rest  of  our  said  colony 
of  New  Plymouth,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  as  of  our  castle  of  Wiudsor,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  yielding  and  paying  seven  beaver-skins 
each  and  every  year." 

After  peace  had  been  restored  many  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  garrison-houses  which  it  had  been  fouud 
necessary  to  erect  were  abandoned,  and  no  more 
during  the  life  of  the  colony  were  its  inhabitants  put 
in  trepidation  by  threatened  danger  from  the  Indians. 
Precautions,  of  course,  were  taken,  and,  among  the 
precautionary  laws,  that  originally  enacted  in  1658 
was  revived,  requiring  arras  to  be  carried  to  church 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  guard  against  surprise.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  the  Old  Colony  that  the  arms  were  stacked 
outside  under  military  guard,  and  that  the  universal 
custom  iu  New  England  for  the  men  to  depart  from 
the  church  before  the  women  leave  their  pews  had 
its  origin  in  the  necessity  in  ancient  times  for  the 
men  to  resume  their  arms  before  the  audience  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  possible  exposure  to  Indian  attack. 

In  December,  1680,  Josiah  Winslow,  Governor  of 
the  colony,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Hinckley,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, aud  James  Cudworth  succeeded  Mr.  Hinckley. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  law  of  1650  author- 
ized the  Governor  to  depute  one  of  his  assistants  to 
act  in  his  absence  as  Deputy  Governor;  but  in  1679 
it  was  enacted  "  that  the  deputy  governor  be  under 
oath  as  such,  and  therefore  annually  chosen."  Under 
this  law  Thomas  Hinckley  was  chosen  in  1680, 
James  Cudworth  in  1681,  and  William  Bradford, 
son  of  the  Governor,  in  1682,  the  last  of  whom  held 
the  office  until  the  union,  with  the  interruption  of 
two  years,  occasioned  by  the  usurpation  of  Andros. 
Mr.  Hinckley,  with  the  same  interruption,  held  the 
office  of  Governor  until  the  union,  and  was  the  last 
Governor  of  the  colony.  In  1686,  John  Alden,  an- 
other of  the  "  Mayflower"  company,  died  in  Duxbury, 
leaving  Giles  Hopkins,  of  Yarmouth,  the  only  male 
"Mayflower"  passenger  living,  and  Mary  Cushman 
aud  Elizabeth  Howland  the  only  female  passengers. 
The  first  died  in  1690,  the  second  in  1699,  and  the 
last  iu  1687. 

Up  to  this  time  the  government  of  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, though  exercising  sovereign  authority  and  treated 
by  royal   hands  as  a  government  of  right,  though  it 


had  never  received  a  charter,  now  repeated  its  demands 
to  have  its  patent  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Massa- 
chusetts had  lived  under  a  charter  from  its  birth  ; 
charters  had  been  granted  to  Connecticut  aud  Rhode 
Island  ;  but  Plymouth,  though  looked  on  with  special 
favor  at  times  by  the  crown,  had  failed  to  secure  what 
from  the  first  had  been  its  earnest  wish.  In  1682, 
James  Cudworth  went  to  England  as  the  agent  of  the 
colony,  and  there  died  with  his  mission  a  failure. 
Rev.  Ichabod  Wiswall,  with  others,  went  as  agent  of 
Massachusetts  to  secure  the  confirmation  of  its  ancient 
charter,  aud  on  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  re- 
quested to  act  also  for  Plymouth.  .Increase  Mather 
aud  Elisha  Cook,  of  Massachusetts,  went  also,  the  for- 
mer in  behalf  of  Plymouth.  Suspicions  have  at 
times  been  entertained  that  Mather  was  false  to  Plym- 
outh, and  that  the  rights  and  claims  of  Plymouth 
were  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Massachusetts 
in  securing  a  new  charter  for  her  with  Plymouth 
added  to  her  territory  and  jurisdiction.  The  more 
charitable  and  reasonable  conclusion  is  that,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Slauter,  of  New  York,  who 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Plymouth 
to  New  York,  the  only  question  in  the  royal  mind 
was,  not  whether  Plymouth  should  have  a  charter  of 
its  own,  but  whether  it  should  be  annexed  to  New 
York  or  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mather  claimed  the 
credit,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  accomplishing  the  result 
which  was  finally  reached,  and  of  defeating  New 
York  in  her  demands.  The  people  of  Plymouth 
were  not  satisfied.  Pending  the  negotiations,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  various  towns  in  the  colony  were 
warned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
meet  the  expense  of  efficiently  urging  their  claim. 
The  debt  of  the  colony  at  that  time — a  legacy  of 
Philip's  war — amounted  to  twenty  seven  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  people  refused  to  increase  it.  Gover- 
nor Hinckley  wrote  to  Mr.  Mather:  "  Not  being  iu  a 
capacity  to  make  notes  for  any  equal  defraying  the 
charge,  I  see  little  or  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  char- 
ter for  us,  unless  their  Majesties  (William  and  Mary), 
out  of  their  royal  bounty  aud  clemency,  graciously 
please  to  grant  it,  sab  forma  pauperis,  to  their  poor 
aud  loyal  subjects  of  the  colony." 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  signed  Oct. 
7,  1691,  and  Wiswall,  an  earnest,  sincere,  aud  faithful 
man,  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  Mather  with  duplicity 
aud  insincerity,  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hinckley,  "  All  the  frame  of 
heaven  moves  on  one  axis,  and  the  whole  of  New 
England's  interest  seems  designed  to  be  loaden  on  one 
bottom,  and  her  particular  motions  to  concentrate  to 
the  Massachusetts  tropic.     You  know  who  are  wont 
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to  trot  after  the  bay  horse  ;  your  distance  is  your  ad- 
vantage by  which  you  may  observe  their  motions. 
Yet  let  me  mind  you  of  that  great  statesman,  Ecclesi- 
astes  viii.  14.  Few  wise  men  rejoice  at  their 
chains.  I  do  believe  Plymouth's  silence,  Hampshire's 
neglect,  and  the  rashness  and  impudence  of  one  at 
least  who  went  from  New  England  in  disguise  by 
night,  hath  not  a  little  contributed  to  our  general  dis- 
appointment." The  last  court  of  election  was  held 
at  Plymouth  iu  June,  1691,  and  as  this  narrative  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  first  otficers  of  the  colony,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  readers  to  see  a  list  of  its  last. 
Thomas  Hinckley  was  chosen  Governor,  William 
Bradford  Deputy  Governor,  and  John  Freeman,  Dan- 
iel Smith,  Barnabas  Lathrop,  John  Thatcher,  John 
Walley,  and  John  Gushing  assistants.  The  deputies 
to  the  General  Court  were  for 


Plymouth. 

Duxbury. 

Scituate. 

Taunton. 

Sandwich. 

Burustuble. 
Yarmouth. 

Marshfield. 

Eastbani. 

Rehoboth. 

Biidgewatcr. 

Middleboro'. 

Bristol. 

Little  Compton. 

Falmouth. 

Rochester. 

Monunioyet. 

Dartmouth. 

Swansea. 

Freetown. 


John  Bradford. 
Isaao  Cushman. 
John  Wadsworth. 
Edward  Southwortb. 
Benjamin  Stetson. 
Samuel  Clajip. 
John  Hall. 
John  Hathaway. 
Tbouius  Tuppcr. 
Elisha  Bourne. 
John  Qoram. 
John  Miller. 
Silas  Sears. 
Isaao  Little. 
Nathaniel  Thomas. 
Jonathan  Sparrow. 
Thomas  Paine,  Jr. 
Christopher  Saunders. 
John  Woodcock. 
Joseph  Edson. 
Isaac  Howluud. 
John  SafBn. 
William  Throop. 
Simon  Rouse. 
Isaac  Robinson. 
Aarou  Barlow. 
Gershom  Hall. 
Unrepresented. 


At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  colonies  the  popu- 
lation of  that  of  New  Plymouth  was  about  seventy- 
five  hundred.  The  new  charter,  called  the  charter  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
laud,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  historian,  but  is  too  long  to  be  incorporated 
in  this  narrative.  It  may  be  found  in  a  book  en- 
tilled  "  The  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the  Col- 
ony and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  published 
by  order  of  the  General  Court  in  1844.  On  the 
14th  of  May,  1692,  Sir  William  Phipps  arrived  in 


Boston  bearing  the  new  charter,  and  also  a  commis- 
sion appointing  him  Governor  of  the  province.  On 
the  first  Tuesday  in  July  the  General  Court  of  New 
Plymouth  held  its  last  meeting,  and  the  final  exercise 
of  its  power  was  in  the  appointment  of  the  last 
Wednesday  of  August  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer. 

Thus  ended  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth  as  a  dis- 
tinct organization.  Its  life  had  been  short,  but  suffi- 
ciently long  to  accomplish  its  destiny.  Its  mission 
had  been  to  open  the  way  for  a  successful  colonization 
of  the  New  World,  and  its  mission  had  been  faithfully 
performed.  Though  overrun  in  its  later  years  by  the 
tide  of  emigration  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
it  had  never  failed,  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  Pilgrim 
spirit  which  had  always  liugered  about  it,  to  exert  an 
influence  in  mellowing  and  softening  the  asperities 
of  its  more  rigid  neighbors.  The  two  colonics  had 
existed  like  two  sheets  of  water  of  different  sizes  and 
levels  and  degrees  of  purity,  which  had  gradually  be- 
come one  as  a  connection  was  opened  between  them. 
As  their  waters  miugled  the  Plymouth  Colony  lost 
some  of  its  original  sweetness  and  purity,  but  wheu  a 
common  level  was  reached  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts was  made  sweeter  and  purer  than  before.  Like 
the  leaven  which  loses  itself  iu  leavening  the  lump, 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  by  its  gradual  extinction,  had 
permeated  Massachusetts  with  something  of  its  ten- 
derness, and  finally  completed  by  its  death  what  it 
bad  sought  to  accomplish  in  its  life.  The  union  was, 
perhaps,  however,  rather  a  marriage  than  a  death,  a 
marriage  which  extinguishes  the  name  of  the  bride 
and  carries  her  from  her  home  to  the  home  of  the 
groom,  where,  among  the  cares  aud  responsibilities 
and  annoyances  and  sorrows  of  her  new  life,  while 
losing  some  of  the  graces  of  youth,  she  purifies  and 
elevates  and  ennobles  his  household. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  only  a  par- 
tial division  of  lands  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  had 
been  made.  The  first  allotment  in  1G23  gave  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  one  acre.  The  division  iu 
1627  gave  to  each  freeholder  twenty  acres,  aud  after 
that  time  various  individual  grants  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.  In  1640,  Jones'  River 
meadow,  lying  in  what  are  now  Plymptou  and  Kings- 
ton, was  granted  to  eight  men ;  the  South  Mead- 
ows, in  what  is  now  Carver,  to  eighteen  men  ;  and 
Doten's  meadow,  also  in  Carver,  to  five  meu.  In 
February,  1701/2,  it  was  voted  that  every  proprietor 
or  freeman  should  be  granted  a  lot  of  thirty  acres, 
and  in  the  following  March  it  was  voted  that  all  the 
lands  remaining  uugranted  lying  within  a  tract  a  mile 
and  a  half  square,  including  the  central  village,  should 
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be  held  by  the  town  in  its  municipal  capacity,  to  be 
sold  from  time  to  time  for  its  benefit  as  a  town,  while 
all  the  unallotted  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
outside  of  this  tract,  should  be  grauted  to  the  free- 
men of  the  town,  then  numbering  two  hundred  aud 
one.  These  freemen,  calling  themselves  proprietors, 
organized  as  a  distinct  body,  with  their  own  clerk  and 
records,  and  continued  in  existence  until  all  their  lands 
were  divided  among  themselves.  Plympton  being 
then  a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors living  in  that  town,  the  proprietors  were  called, 
after  that  town  was  set  off  aud  incorporated,  "  Plym- 
outh and  Plympton  Proprietors." 

The  boundary  line  of  the  "  mile  and  a  half  tract" 
above  referred  to  began  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  Creek, 
so  called,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  extended 
southwesterly  nearly  in  the  line  of  Cold  Spring  Brook, 
across  the  farm  of  John  Clark,  to  a  heap  of  stones 
which  may  be  easily  fouud  forty  rods  east  of  Triangle 
Pond.  From  this  point  it  extended  southeasterly 
across  the  foot  of  Sparrow's  Hill,  over  Little  Pond 
and  the  mouth  of  Billington  Sea,  to  Lout  Pond,  aud 
across  the  pond  to  an  old  white-oak  tree  marked  on 
four  sides,  in  what  is  known  as  Rider's  orchard. 
From  tins  corner  it  rau  northeasterly  to  the  harbor, 
crossing  the  highway  near  the  house  of  the  late  Sam- 
uel Cole.  Within  this  tract  the  town  has  from  time  to 
time  sold  lots,  the  only  ones  remaining  at  this  date  un- 
granted,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  being  ninety-four 
acres  of  woodland  on  both  sides  of  the  Kingston  line, 
near  New  Guinea,  a  part  of  Court  Square,  Burial 
Hill,  the  lot  on  which  the  Unitarian  Church  stands, 
Training  Green,  a  triangle  of  land  in  the  rear  of  the 
Bramhall  store  on  Water  Street,  a  small  strip  extend- 
ing from  the  highway  to  the  mill-pond  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Sandwich  aud  Water  Streets,  Town  Dock,  or 
Town  Landing-Place,  and  two  small  lots  on  South 
Street  aud  the  South  Poud  road.  This  list  of  course 
does  uot  iuclude  such  streets  and  open  squares  as 
were  laid  out  over  ungranted  lands  in  the  possession 
of  the  towu. 

The  proprietors,  as  accurately  as  can  be  ascertained 
at  the  time  of  the  grant  in  1701/2,  were  the  follow- 
ing, two  hundred  and  one  in  number  : 


Julia  Andros. 
J. uned  Barnaby. 
Jouuthun  Barnes. 
S:iuiucl  Bradford,  Jr. 
George  Bonuui. 
John  Barnes. 

I'.tMIJUUHU     lilLTtlett. 

Williaiu  Barnes. 
William  Bradford. 
William  Bradford,  Jr. 
9 


Elisha  Bradford. 
Joseph  Bradford. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
George  Barrow. 
Robert  Barrow. 
Hubert  Bartlett. 
Stephen  Uarnaby. 
John  Barrow. 
Ephraim  Bradford. 
Samuel  Bradford,  Sr. 


John  Bryant. 
John  Bryant,  Jr. 
John  Bryant. 
Elnathan  Bartlett. 
Israel  Bradford. 
John  Bradford. 
Samuel  Bryant. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Jaeob  Cooke. 
William  Cuoke. 
Nathaniel  Clark. 
Francis  Cooke. 
Robert  Cuehuian. 
James  Clark,  Sr. 
James  Clark,  Jr. 
Thomas  Clark. 
John  Clark. 
Thomas  Clark,  Jr. 
Ebenezer  Cobb. 
John  Cole. 
Elkanah  Cushman. 
John  Carver. 
Richard  Cooper. 
Isaac  Cushman. 
Isaac  Cushmau,  Jr. 
Josiah  Cotton. 
Theophilus  Cotton. 
Eleaser  Cushman. 
Caleb  Cooke. 
John  Churchill. 
William  Clark. 
William  Clark,  Jr. 
Thomas  Cushman. 
John  Curtis. 
John  Churchill,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Curtis. 
John  Cook. 
Job  Cushman. 
Francis  Curtis,  Sr. 
Elkanah  Cushman,  Jr. 
James  Cole. 
Ephraim  Cole. 
Eleaser  Churchill. 
Alexander  Conrad. 
Joseph  Church. 
Elisha  Cobb. 
William  Churchill. 
John  Cobb. 
Joseph  Churchill. 
Samuel  Doty. 
Isaac  Doty. 
Joseph  Dunham. 
Eleaser  Dunham. 
John  Doty. 
Samuel  Dunham,  Sr. 
Samuel  Dunham,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Dunham. 
Thomas  Doty. 
Micajah  Dunham. 
Daniel  Dunham. 
Ebeuezer   Eaton. 
Richard  Everson. 
Benjamin  Eaton,  Sr. 
Benjamin  Eaton,  Jr. 
John  Everson. 
Samuel  Fuller. 


Samuel  Fuller,  Jr. 
Josiah  Finney. 
Robert  Finney. 
Joseph  Faunee. 
John  Faunee. 
Tiiomas    Faunee. 
William  Fallowell. 
John  Foster. 
John  Faunee,  Jr. 
Samuel  Gardner. 
John  (iray. 
Samuel  Gray. 
James  Howland. 
Thouias  How  land. 
Thotuaa  Howland,  Jr. 
Nathaniel   Harlow. 
Samuel  Harlow. 
John  Harlow. 
Johu  Holmes. 
John  Holmes,  Jr. 
Thomas  Holmes. 

Nathaniel  Howland. 

Nathaniel  Holmes,  Sr. 

Nathaniel  Holmes,  Jr. 

William  Harlow. 

Ebenezer  Holmes. 

Elisha  Holmes. 

Abraham  Jackson. 

John  Jackson. 

Nathaniel  Jackson. 

Eleaser  Jackson. 

Abraham  Jackson,  Jr. 

Barack  Jourdaiue. 

Joseph  King. 

Benoni  Lucas. 

Thomas  Lattice. 

Thomas  Little. 

Francis  Le  Baron. 

Isaac  Lathrop. 

Samuel  Lucas. 

Ephraim   Little. 

Caleb  Luring. 

Nathaniel  Morton. 

Josiah  Morton. 

Jonathan  Morey,  Jr. 

Ephraim  Morton,  Jr. 

Ephraim   Morton. 

Eleaser  Morton. 

Manassah  Morton. 

Thomas  Mortun. 

George  Morton. 

George  Morton,  Jr. 

Israel  May. 

Jonathan  Morey. 

Johu  Morton,  Jr. 

Samuel  Nelson. 

Joshua  Pratt. 

John   Pratt. 

Joseph  Pratt. 

Dauicl  Pratt. 

Eleaser  Pratt. 

Beuajah  Pratt. 

Daniel  Ratusden. 

Eleaser  Riug. 

William  Ring. 

Eleaser  Kiekard. 
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John  Rickard. 
Juhn  Rickard,  Jr. 
Isaac  Ring. 
Josiab  Rickard. 
John  Rider. 
Joseph  Ring. 
Samuel  RiDg. 
Henry  Rickard. 
Samuel  Ring,  Jr. 
Eleaser  Rogers. 
Samuel   Rider. 
Samuel  Rickard. 
Joshua  Ransom. 
Giles  Rickard. 

Giles  Rickard,  Jr. 

Robert  Ransom. 
Thomas  Shurtleff. 
Neheiuiah  Sturtevant. 
Benoni  Shaw. 
Samuel  Sturtevant. 
John  Sturtevant. 
Josiah  ShurtleS*. 
Jabez  Shurtlelf. 
Abiel  Shurtleff. 
Joaeph  Sturtevant. 


George  Samson. 
William  Sears. 
Richard  Sears. 
Isaac  Sampson. 
Jonathan  Shaw. 
Nathaniel  Southworth. 
Kphraim  Tilsou. 
Isaac  Tinkham. 
Nathaniel  Thomas. 
Nathaniel  Thoiuas,  Jr. 
Edmund  Tilson. 
Helkiah  Tinkham. 
James  Warren. 
Nathaniel  Wood. 
John  Wood. 
Nathaniel  Warren. 
Samuel  Waterman. 
Benjamin  Warren. 
Joseph  Warren. 
John  Watson. 
Adam  Wright. 
John  Wright. 
John  Wuterman. 
James  Warren,  Jr. 


The  proprietors  organized  by  the  choice  of  Thomas 
Faunce,  clerk,  and  their  records  are  preserved  in  two 
volumes,  of  which  the  originals  are  kept  in  the  town- 
house  at  Plymouth,  and  copies  in  the  office  of  the 
registry  of  deeds  for  the  county.  In  1705  the  pro- 
prietors granted  to  each  of  their  number  a  twenty- 
acre  lot,  and  shortly  after  a  sixty-acre  lot,  and  in  the 
same  year  all  the  cedar  swamps  in  the  town  were 
divided  into  thirty-nine  lots  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  individual  proprietors.  Each  lot  was 
taken  by  a  number  of  proprietors,  who  afterwards 
divided  it  among  themselves.  The  records  contain 
not  only  a  descriptiou  of  each  lot  and  its  assignment, 
but  also  a  statement  of  the  subsequent  division.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  woodland,  near  Fresh  Pond,  at 
South  Plymouth,  were  given  by  the  proprietors  to 
the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  Iudiaus,  of  which  oue 
hundred  acres  were  sold  in  1810,  and  in  1710  all  the 
remaiuder  of  the  lands  ungranted,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  acres,  was  laid  out  in  ten  great  lots 
and  distributed.  The  first  great  lot  extends  from 
West  Pond  and  the  South  Meadow  road  eight  miles 
to  Wareham  ;  the  seven  next  lie  between  the  first  lot 
and  Half- Way  Pond  River;  the  ninth  is  bounded  by 
the  Mast  road,  Half- Way  Pood,  Long  Pond,  the  Her- 
riug  Path,  and  the  Sandwich  road,  and  the  tenth  lies 
east  aud  west  of  the  Sandwich  road,  below  the  Her- 
riug  Path.  In  this  way  the  lauds  of  the  town  have 
been  gradually  granted  until  nothing  is  left  as  a  pos- 
session of  the  town  except  such  lots  as  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

In  101)5  a  church  was  formed  in  that  part  of  Plym- 


outh which  is  uow  Plympton.  It  was  found  that 
nearly  forty  families  were  settled  there,  and  that  these 
either  attended  church  at  Plymouth  under  great 
difficulties,  or  were  deprived  of  religious  instruction 
on  the  Sabbath  altogether.  In  1707  the  towu  of 
Plympton  was  incorporated,  including  the  present 
towns  of  Plympton  and  Carver  and  a  part  of  Halifax, 
which  was  taken  from  Plympton  iu  1830.  No  serious 
objection  was  made  by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  at 
a  town-meeting  iu  March,  170G/7,  it  was  voted 
"  that  the  town  consent  that  the  North  Parish  be  a 
township  in  compliance  with  their  petitiou,  with  the 
proviso  that  all  real  estate  now  belongiug  to,  or  which 
shall  be  improved  by  any  in  the  old  town,  either  by 
himself  or  tenant  during  their  living  here,  shall  be 
rated  here,  notwithstanding  there  being  a  separate 
town,  and  so  the  like  of  any  estate  that  belongeth  to 
any  of  them  that  lyeth  in  the  old  town  of  Plymouth." 
In  1711  it  was  voted  "  that  all  the  lauds  lying  to 
the  northward  of  the  range  of  the  land  between  Sam- 
uel Harlow  and  John  Barnes,  that  is  to  say,  to  run 
up  the  same  point  of  compass  said  range  of  Harlow's 
and  Barnes'  range  runs,  to  run  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  all  the  range  to  the  northward,  shall  be  for  a 
perpetual  common  or  training-place,  never  to  be 
granted  any  part  thereof,  but  be  perpetually  for 
public  and  common  benefit."  In  other  words, 
Training  Green,  under  this  vote  included  all  the  laud 
bounded  by  what  are  now  North  Green,  Pleasant, 
South,  and  Saudwich  Streets.  In  .1710  it  was  also 
voted  "that  the  Traiuing  Green,  Cole's  Hill,  and  a 
spot  of  land  about  the  Great  Gutter,  with  all  the 
common  lands  to  each  parcel  adjoining,  shall  not  be 
disposed  of  to  any  person  without  special  license  from 
the  town,  notwithstanding  former  grauts."  Notwith- 
standing these  votes  Training  Green  hits  since  that  time 
been  seriously  curtailed  of  its  proportions.  In  1788 
the  town  sold  that  portion  lying  between  South  aud 
South  Green  Streets  to  the  First  Precinct,  aud  iu 
1790  the  preciuct  sold  it  to  Jesse  Hallow.  Mr. 
Harlow  sold  duriug  his  life,  in  18U6,  the  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Sandwich  and  South  Green  Streets  to  Ezra 
and  John  Harlow,  who  built  the  house  now  standing 
on  the  lot,  aud  the  remaining  lots  were  disposed  of 
by  the  heiis  of  Jesse  Harlow  after  his  death.  About 
that  time  there  were  two  military  companies  in  Plym- 
outh, the  South  and  North  Companies.  The  North 
Company,  iu  1099,  was  commanded  by  John  Brad- 
ford, with  Nathaniel  Southworth,  lieutenant;  John 
Waterman,  ensign  ;  and  James  Cole,  John  Rickard, 
and  John  Bryant,  sergeauts.  The  South  Company, 
of  which  the  writer  has  an  original  roll  dated  1099, 
was  commanded  by  James  Warren,  with — 
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Lieutenant. 

William  Shurtleff. 

Ensign, 

Nathaniel  Morton. 

Sergeant  8. 
Samuel  Harlow.  Benjamin  Warren. 

John  Churchill.  Isaac  Latbrop. 

Corporals. 
Josiah  Finney.  John  Pratt. 

William  Harlow.  John  Foster. 

Drummers. 
Nathaniel  Holmes.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  Jr. 


Privates. 


John  Dyer. 
Samuel  Doty. 
Timothy  Morton. 
Benjamin  Bosworth. 
John  Jackson. 
George  Barrow. 
William  Fallowell. 
Jaiucs  Barnaby. 
Francis  Adams. 
Samuel  King,  Jr. 
Jaduthun  Bobbins. 
Benujah  Pratt. 
Micajah  Dunham. 
Joseph  Pratt. 
Joseph  Dunham,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Dunham. 
Jushua  Hansom. 
John  Andros. 
Jonathan  Shaw. 
Benuni  Shaw. 
Eleaser  Pratt. 
Daniel  Pratt. 
Juhn  Barrow. 
Bononi  Lucas, 
(jeorgc  Bonum. 
John  Carver. 
Eloiizer  Morton. 
Epbiaiin  Kemptoo. 
Johu  Watson. 
John  Cote. 
Richard  Sears. 
William  Barnes. 
John  Barnes. 
Thomas  Doty. 
Henry  Churchill. 
John  Rider. 
Elisha  Holmes. 
Joseph  Faunce. 
Samuel  Dunham,  Sr. 
Ebenezer  Eaton. 
Giles  Kickurd. 
Mannasseh  Morton. 
Robert  Bartlett. 
John  Whiting. 
E leaser  Churchill,  Jr. 
John  Churohill,  Jr. 
Euhraiiu  Morton,  Sr. 
George  Morton,  Jr. 
Thomas  Clark,  Sr. 
John  Fauuce,  Sr. 


Ephraim  Morton,  Jr. 
John  Morton. 
David  Shepard. 
Ebenezer  Holmes. 
James  Warren. 
James  Clark. 
John  Clark. 
Elnathan  Burtlett. 
Joseph  Holmes. 
Benjamin  Bartlett. 
Joseph  Silvester. 
Humphrey  Turner. 
Samuel  Cornish. 
Nathan  Ward. 
Jonathan  Morey,  Jr. 
Benooi  Shaw. 
Job  Gibbs. 
Samuel  Bates,  Jr. 
Elisha  Hunter. 
Joseph  Morton. 
Eleuser  Dunham,  Jr. 
John  King- 
Thomas  Savory. 
Samuel  Dunham,  Jr. 
Samuel  Nelson. 
William  Hunter,  Jr. 
John  Holmes. 
John  Faunce,  Jr. 
Benajah  Dunham. 
Caleb  Gibbs. 
Jouathan  Barnes,  Jr. 
Hezckiah  Bosworth. 
Benjamin  Bumpus. 
Charles  Church. 
Abraham  Jackson,  Jr. 
J.ibcz  Shurtleff. 
AVilliam  Rider. 
Ebenezor  Burgess. 
William  Dunham. 
Stephen  Churchill. 
Benjamin  Crowcll. 
David  Bates. 
Jeremiah  Jackson. 
Ebenezer  Dunham. 
Francis  Curtis,  Jr. 
Ebenezer  Morton. 
John  Harlow. 
Benjamin  Andros. 
Tboiuus  Clark,  Jr. 
Elisha  Studson. 


Joshua  Witherley. 
Samuel  Withered. 
James  Nichols. 
Richard  Jones. 
Henry  Andrews. 
John  Pulton. 
James  Revis. 
Nathaniel  Garner. 
Francis  Billtngton. 
Stephen  Barnaby. 
Thomas  Harlow. 
Thomas  Faunce,  Jr. 
Barnabas  Churchill. 
Eleaser  King. 
John  Eastland. 
William  Penney. 
Thomas  Child*. 
Jonathan  Rickard. 


Jonathan  Brewster. 
Benjamin  Chandler. 
John  May. 
Jubez  Durkin. 
William  Benson. 
Josiah  Morton. 
Eleaser  Holmes. 
Samuel  Rider. 
Samuel  Lucas,  Jr. 
Abraham  Jackson,  Jr. 
Simon  Lasell. 
James  Shurtlell'. 
John  Cole,  Jr. 
Duniel   Dunham. 
Icbabod  Delano. 
Isaac  Barker. 
Jacob  Willard. 


Cole's  Hill,  mentioned  in  the  vote  of  the  town 
which  has  been  quoted,  has  always  been  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  James  Cole,  who  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  at  an  early  date  grants  of  land 
along  its  border.  The  investigations  of  the  writer 
have  shown  this  to  be  doubtful.  The  lands  granted 
to  him  in  1637  wero  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Leyden  Street,  where  his  house  was  situated,  and  no 
evidence  exists  that  he  ever  owned  laud  on  Cole's 
Hill.  In  1697,  Nathaniel  Clark,  the  old  councilor 
of  Andros,  sold  the  lot  of  land  on  the  comer  of  Cole's 
Hill  and  North  Street,  on  which  the  Plymouth  Rock 
House  now  stands,  to  John  Cole,  who  married  his 
step-daughter,  Susannah,  daughter  of  Edward  Gray. 
Mr.  Cole  lived  on  the  lot  until  17-5,  and  as  the  name 
"  Cole's  Hill"  does  not  appear  in  the  records  until 
after  1700,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  hill  took 
its  name  from  him.  On  this  hill,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Pilgrims  who  died  during  the  winter  of  1620/1 
were  buried.  It  is  probable  that  there  John  Carver, 
Elizabeth  Winslow,  Mary  Allerton,  Rose  Standish, 
Christopher  Martin, Solomon  Power,  William  Mullens, 
William  White,  Degory  Priest,  Richard  liritteredgc, 
and  others,  forty-four  in  number,  who  died  before  the 
middle  of  April,  with  the  exception  of  Dorothy  Brad- 
ford, who  was  drowned,  and  such  as  might  have  died 
on  board  the  ship  and  possibly  been  buried  in  the  sea, 
found  their  last  resting-place.  The  tradition  concern- 
ing the  burials  ou  this  spot  has  been  verified  by 
repeated  discoveries  of  remains.  Tn  1735,  during  a 
heavy  storm,  the  bank  of  the  hill  was  washed  away  at 
the  foot  of  Middle  Street,  and  several  bodies  were 
exhumed,  though  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  preserved. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  while  dig- 
ging the  cellar  of  the  Jackson  House,  on  the  corner  of 
Middle  Street,  workmen  found  a  part  of  a  skeletou, 
which  also  failed  to  be  preserved.  Ou  the  23d  of 
May,  1855,  workmen  engaged  in  diggiug  a  trench  for 
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the  pipes  for  the  Plymouth  water-works  discovered 
parts  of  five  skeletons  between  the  two  points,  five  rods 
south  and  two  rods  north  of  the  foot  of  Middle  Street. 
The  writer,  then  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen, 
took  them  in  charge,  and  placing  them  in  a  box  lined 
with  lead,  deposited  them  in  a  brick  vault  on  the 
summit  of  Burial  Hill.  Before  disposing  of  the  re- 
iuains  he  submitted  two  of  the  skulls  to  the  dis- 
tinguished surgeons,  the  late  John  C.  Warren,  and 
Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  for  a  critical  exam- 
ination, and  received  from  them  a  signed  certificate 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  race.  When 
the  canopy  over  Plymouth  ltock  was  approaching 
completion,  its  vacant  chamber  was  thought  to  be  a  fit 
place  for  their  permanent  preservation,  and  there  the 
box  with  its  contents  was  finally  deposited.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  1883,  while  digging  holes  for  the 
stone  posts  of  the  fence  on  the  hill,  workmen  found 
another  body,  aud  on  the  27th  of  the  following  month 
still  auother,  which  it  also  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer 
to  take  in  charge.  The  bones  of  the  former  were 
placed  in  a  lead  box  and  deposited  in  a  brick  vault  on 
the  spot  of  the  original  burial,  while  the  bones  of  the 
latter  were  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  as  they 
lay  in  their  grave.  Over  the  brick  vault  a  handsome 
granite  tablet  has  been  recently  placed,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  On  this  hill 

THE    PlLURIMS 

WHO    DIED    THE    FIRST    WINTER 

WE  HE    1JUHIED. 

THIS    TAULET 

MARKS    THE    SPOT    WHERE 

LIES    THE    BODY    OF    ONE    FOUND 

Oct.  8th,  1S83.     The  iiouy  of 

ANOTHER    FOUND    ON    THE    -TtiI 

of  the  following  month 

lies  8  feet  northwest  of 

the  westerly  corner 

of  this  stone. 

Erected  1884." 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Pilgrim  Society  have 
purchased  the  wharf  on  which  the  rock  stands,  to- 
gether with  the  buildings  round  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  graded  and  grassed  and  curbed  the  slope  as  it  now 
is.  A  handsome  and  substantial  flight  of  granite 
steps  lias  been  built  from  the  base,  near  the  rock,  to 
the  summit,  and  hereafter  the  whole  hill  will  be 
treated  and  ornamented  as  a  memorial  of  the  Pil- 
grims. In  1797  the  easterly  bounds  of  the  hill,  as 
determined  by  a  committee  of  the  town,  began  at 
a  stake  twenty-nine  feet  north  fifty-three  and  a  half 
degrees  east,  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  House,  and  thence  ran  south  thirty-eight 
decrees  east  thirty-eight  feet,  thence  south  twenty-four 


degrees  east  thirty-nine  feet,  thence  south  eleven  de- 
grees east  forty-nine  feet,  thence  south  five  degrees 
east  sixty-seven  feet,  to  a  point  eighty-one  feet  east 
from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  Middle  Street. 

The  spot  referred  to  in  the  quoted  votes  of  the 
town  as  the  Great  Gutter  is  Court  Square.  When 
the  land  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Court  Street,  was  granted  to  different  individ- 
uals, at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  a 
sort  of  gulch,  rough  and  ragged  in  appearance,  taking 
the  rains  and  melted  snows  of  the  bills  in  the  rear  and 
discharging  them  across  what  is  now  the  street  and  the 
fields  below  into  the  harbor.  Its  reservation  was  due 
to  its  undesirable  character,  and  not  to  any  deliberate 
intention  of  the  town.  At  u  subsequent  period,  after 
the  lots  adjoining  it  had  been  built  upou,  its  value  for 
an  open  square  became  apparent,  and  its  reservation 
followed.  In  the  earliest  deeds  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned it  is  called  simply  "  land  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Plymouth."  After  it  was  graded  it  was 
called  "  Framing  Green"  until  the  present  court- 
house was  built,  in  1820,  when  it  assumed  the  name 
it  now  bears.  At  the  head  of  the  square  the  lot 
on  which  the  court-house  and  jail  now  stand  was 
granted  by  the  town  to  Ephraim  Little  in  1G98.  In 
1709,  Mr.  Little  conveyed  it  back  to  the  town  in  ex- 
change for  laud  in  Middleboro',  calling  it  in  his  deed 
his  "  valley  lot,  nigh  the  pouud,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  gutter,"  and  specifying  that  it  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  ministry  of  the  town  forever.  In  1773 
the  precinct  sold  it  to  the  county,  aud  a  jail,  with  a 
keeper's  house,  was  built  on  the  land,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  prison  and  prison-house  on  Summer 
Street.  In  1785  the  town  sold  to  the  county  fifteen 
feet,  on  the  upper  end  of  the  square,  in  front  of  the 
land  then  owned  by  the  county,  bringing  its  e;isterly 
line  where  it  is  to-day,  at  the  fourth  post  from  the 
easterly  end  of  the  entrance  to  the  square,  on  the 
northerly  side.  In  1857  the  square  was  enlarged  on 
its  southerly  side  by  the  purchase  of  lots  with  houses 
standing  thereon  by  the  town,  and  their  surrender  to 
the  county  for  its  use  aud  control  as  long  as  the 
couuty  buildings  shall  occupy  their  present  posi- 
tion. For  a  more  precise  statement  concerning  this 
enlargement,  and  the  couuty  lauds  generally,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  pages  28-1  and  285  of"  Ancient 
Landmarks  of  Plymouth." 

The  ouly  piece  of  public  land  never  granted  by  the 
town,  which  remains  to  be  described,  besides  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  lot  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  society  as  the  First  Parish,  is  Burial  Hill. 
How  early  this  hill  began  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
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to  which  it  has  been  so  long  devoted  there  are  no 
means  of  kuowing.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
erected  on  this  hill  in  1622,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  its  neighborhood  was  from  that  time  used  ftjr 
burials  of  the  dead.  The  "  churchyards"  of  Eng- 
land, synonymous  with  "  graveyards,"  must  have  re- 
tained all  their  hallowed  associations  in  the  memories 
of  the  Pilgrims.  To  bury  their  dead  as  they  had 
always  seen  them  buried  at  home,  iu  grounds  conse- 
crated by  the  presence  of  the  sacred  altar,  must  have 
been  a  custom  which  they  fell  into,  without  thought 
or  doubt,  as  naturally  as  in  a  wilderness  full  of  sus- 
pected foes  they  would  cluster  the  dwellings  of  the 
living  in  the  neighborhood  and  under  the  shelter  of  a 
fort.  Between  the  plunting-time  of  1621,  when  the 
graves  on  Cole's  Hill  are  said  to  have  been  leveled, 
aud  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  church,  in 
1622,  six  deaths  are  recorded,  but  where  the  burials 
were  made  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  some  portion  of  Cole's  Hill  continued 
to  be  used  until  the  Commou-  House,  standing  on  its 
southerly  slope  and  making  it  in  reality  a  "  church- 
yard," was  abandoned  and  the  new  place  of  worship 
occupied. 

Until  1698  the  hill  is  invariably  called  in  the 
records  "  Fort  Hill."  Twice  in  that  year  it  is  referred 
to  as  a  burial-place, — once  by  Judge  Sewall,  in  his 
diary,  and  again  by  Nathaniel  Howland,  in  a  deed  to 
Francis  Le  Baron  of  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Davis 
Hall,  in  which  he  bounds  the  lot  on  the  west  by  the 
Burial  Hill.  The  fact  that  until  the'  close  of  King 
Philip's  war  the  hill  had  always  been  a  fortified  spot ; 
was  abandoned  as  a  location  for  the  meeting-house  in 
1637,  when  a  uew  house  was  built  on  the  north  side 
of  Town  Square ;  held  the  name  of  Fort  Hill  for 
many  years  after;  and  within  the  memory  of  man 
and  the  reach  of  tradition  has  exhibited  no  older 
gravestone  than  that  of  Edward  Gray,  which  bears 
the  date  of  1681,  has  heretofore  led  the  author  to 
doubt  whether  the  close  of  the  war,  iu  1676,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  fortification  at  that  time  do  not 
mark  the  period  when  the  hill  became  consecrated  to 
the  graves  of  the  dead.  But  in  the  face  of  this 
doubt  the  question  must  arise,  "  Where  were  Brew- 
ster and  his  wife,  William  Bradford,  Samuel  Fuller, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Francis  Eaton,  Peter  Brown,  and 
others,  who  died  in  Plymouth  before  1681,  laid  in 
their  graves  ?"  No  trace  of  any  other  place  of  burial, 
except  such  as  were  used  by  the  Indians,  has  ever 
been  found  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town. 
Cellars  have  been  dug,  wells  have  been  sunk,  water- 
and  gas-pipe  trenches  have  been  excavated,  almost 
every  spot  has  been  turned  over  and  explored,  aud 


uot  a  white  man's  bone  has  ever  been  found,  except 
on  Cole's  and  Burial  Hill.  If  deliberate  and  method- 
ical searches  had  been  instituted,  like  those  which 
have  characterized  the  explorations  of  Pompeii  and 
Troy,  they  could  not  have  been  more  thorough  or 
better  calculated  to  reveal,  if  ever  such  had  existed, 
the  forgotten  burial-places  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  fact  that  no  earlier  stones  than  that  of  Edward 
Gray  are  to  be  found  on  the  hill  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  same  causes  which  have  been  at  work  in  later 
times,  and  have  destroyed  many  of  modern  date.  In 
various  parts  of  the  town  to-day  may  be  found  grave- 
stones, fifty  or  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  old, 
utilized  as  covers  of  drains  or  cesspools,  showing  the 
extraordinary  indifference  with  which  the  hill  has 
been  treated  almost  down  to  the  time  of  our  own 
generation.  From  time  to  time  new  paths  have  been 
laid  out,  and  stones  removed  to  a  pile  iu  some  obscure 
corner ;  other  stones  have  become  loosened  and  have 
finally  fallen,  and  instead  of  beiug  replaced  have  been 
added  to  the  pile,  to  which  stone-masons  and  others 
in  want  of  covering  stones  have  had  free  access,  until 
finally  all  have  disappeared.  And  more  than  this,  the 
records  of  the  town  show  gross  municipal  neglect  in 
the  management  and  care  of  a  locality  which,  now 
next  to  the  rock  itself,  is  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  town.  The  first  entry  on  the  town  books  re- 
lating to  the  hill  is  under  date  of  May  14,1711,  when 
it  was  voted  "  that  the  common  lauds  about  Fort  Hill 
shall  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Lathrop, 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  and  Benjamin  Warren,"  reserving 
sufficient  room  for  a  burial-place.  An  article  was  in- 
serted in  the  warrant  for  a  town-meeting,  held  May  21, 
1770,  on  the  petition  of  William  Thomas,  Thomas  La- 
throp, Thomas  S.  Howland,  Jonathan  Churchill,  and 
Isaac  Lathrop,  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  let  out  the  feed- 
ing of  the  burying  hill  for  a  term  of  years  to  any  per- 
sou  or  persons  that  will  appear  to  fence  the  same  with 
good  post-  and  rail-fence,  or  whether  the  town  will 
fence  the  same  at  their  own  cost,  or  any  other  way 
inclose  said  hill  aa  they  please."  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  late  as  1770  the  hill  was  not  even  fenced,  aud 
was  therefore  constantly  subject  to  depredations  by 
cattle,  and  that  the  town  refused  to  fence  it.  At  a 
town-meeting  held  April  15,  1782,  it  was  voted  to 
give  permission  to  Rev.  Chandler  Robbius  "  to  fence 
iu  the  burial  hill  that  he  might  pasture  the  same  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  town  think  proper,  he  to  have  lib- 
erty to  take  off  the  fence  when  he  pleases;  he  being  re- 
quired to  carry  the  fence  aback  of  the  meeting-house 
and  the  barns  to  his  parsonage  lot ;  and  also,  as  soon  as 
he  can  conveniently,  shall  make  a  fence  from  the  meet 
ing-house  to  the  land  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Bartlett,  leav- 
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ing  an  open  way  to  go  over  said  hill  to  the  lane  lead- 
ing down  by  the  house  of  John  Cotton,  Esq."  The 
parsonage  lot  here  referred  to  included  the  land  now 
bounded  by  the  Burial  Hill  and  the  vacant  engine- 
house  lot  on  the  southeast  and  on  the  southwest ;  by 
Russell  Street  on  the  northwest,  and  on  the  northeast 
by  a  line  running  from  Russell  Street  to  the  Burial 
Hill,  ninety  feet  northeasterly  from  the  easterly  house 
lot  on  the  southerly  side  of  said  street.  The  land  of 
Sylvanus  Bartlett  referred  to  is  that  on  a  part  of  which 
the  house  of  Albert  Benson  stands,  and  the  open  way 
required  to  be  left  is  now  Church  Street.  At  a  town- 
meeting,  held  April  6,  1789,  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  previous  meeting  submitted  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  hill,  which  was  accepted,  as  follows: 
"  That  the  damage  to  gravestones  appears  to  be  done 
by  some  wanton  or  imprudent  men  or  boys,  and  to 
prevent  the  like  doings  in  future  your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  heads  of 
families  to  restraiu  those  under  their  care  from  doing 
the  like  in  future,  and  that  the  grammar  schoolmas- 
ter be  desired  to  take  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  scholars  that  come  to  his  school  from  doing 
any  damage  to  the  stones;  and  as  it  is  possible  that 
horses  may  damage  the  gravestones  at  times,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Town  to  desire  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  who  improves 
the  hill  as  a  pasture  at  this  time,  not  to  have  more 
horses  there  than  shall  be  really  necessary."  These 
votes  quoted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
any  general  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  town-meet- 
ings, furnish  competent  evidence  of  a  muuicipal  care- 
lessness and  neglect  sufficient  to  accouut  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  oldest  stones. 

Up  to  1782  the  southeasterly  line  of  the  hill  ex- 
tended to  the  rear  of  the  High  Street  lots,  as  has  been 
seen  by  the  vote  of  the  town,  already  quoted,  which 
required  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins  in  fencing  the  hill  to  leave 
an  open  way.  The  southwesterly  line,  as  far  as  the 
eugiuc-house  lot  on  Russell  Street,  has  probably  never 
been  encroached  upon.  On  the  northwesterly  side 
the  engine-house  lot,  still  belonging  to  the  towu,  was, 
up  to  the  laying  out  of  Russell  Street,  in  1834,  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  hill,  and  below  the 
line  of  the  parsonage  lot,  the  Hue  of  which  has  already 
been  stated,  the  hill  rau  down  to  the  lands  of  the 
county.  On  the  northeast  the  lots  on  Main  and 
Court  Streets  were  originally  bounded  by  the  hill, 
which  sloped  down  to  their  southwesterly  limits.  The 
sales  of  lands  on  School  Street  began  in  1736,  and 
probably  at  that  time  the  street  was  opened.  In  1773 
the  town  granted  to  the  couuty  a  road  of  thirty  feet 
in  width   through   the  Burial    Hill  grounds  up  as  far 


as  the  parsonage  lot,  and  that  grant  was  the  first  step 
in  the  laying  out  of  South  Russell  Street,  which  was 
extended  when  the  preciuct  sold  its  lands  in  1830. 
That  portion  of  the  hill  which  sloped  down  to  this 
thirty  feet  way  was  sold  at  various  times, — the  Stand- 
ish  lot  in  1812,  the  next  in  1799,  and  the  corner  lot 
in  1812.  In  these  latter  years  the  town  has  bestowed 
more  care  on  the  hill.  The  gravestones  and  monu- 
ments, which  are  all  that  make  it  sacred,  are  now 
sharply  watched  ;  the  oldest  have  been  protected  by 
hoods  of  iron  from  crumbling  and  depredation,  and 
their  permanent  preservation  for  our  children  and 
children's  children  has  been  assured. 

The  only  remaining  portions  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  never  granted  to  individuals  which 
are  worthy  of  mention  are  those  covered  by  the  an- 
cient streets,  which  were  laid  out  over  common  land. 
The  first  street  was  that  laid  out  iu  lfi20,  extending 
from  the  top  of  what  is  now  Burial  Hill  to  the  shore, 
and  was  called  First,  or  Broad,  or  Great  Street,  and  in 
1823  christened  by  the  town  Leydcti  Street.  The 
second  and  third,  both  laid  out  before  1G27,  were 
Main  and  Market  Streets,  leading,  as  an  early  descrip- 
tion states,  one  to  the  rivulet  (Shaw's  Brook),  and  the 
other  into  the  land.  Main  Street  extended  to  the 
Massachusetts  Indian  path,  and  Market  Street  to  the 
Nemasket  path,  which  after  crossing  the  brook  at  the 
rolling-mill,  and  there  leaving  the  Agawam  path  to 
run  up  by  the  South  Ponds  to  Agawam,  followed  up 
the  south  side  of  the  town  brook,  crossing  again  near 
the  works  of  the  Plymouth  Mills,  and  running  through 
the  estate  of  B.  M.  Watson,  found  its  way  by  the 
most  convenient  trail  to  Nemasket  or  Middleboro'. 
During  the  last  century  Main  was  called  Hanover 
Street,  and  Market,  South  Street.  Each  received  its 
present  name  in  1823.  Summer  Street  was  the  third 
street,  called  at  an  early  date  Mill  Street,  leading  as 
it  did  to  the  corn-mill  established  at  an  ancient  date 
on  the  site  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Loriug,  after- 
wards called  High  Street,  and  finally,  in  1823,  Sum- 
mer Street.  North  Street  was  the  fifth,  called  in  the 
early  deeds  New  Street,  sometimes  at  a  later  date 
Howland  Street  and  Queen  Street,  and  occasionally 
North,  and  finally,  iu  1S23,  christened  by  a  vote  of 
the  town  by  the  last  name.  Emerald  Street,  called 
iu  the  last  century  Smith's  Lane,  was  an  early  street, 
connecting  at  an  early  date  with  a  ford  across  the 
mouth  of  the  towu  brook  at  low  water,  and  after- 
wards with  a  swing-bridge  across  the  stream  a  little 
higher  up,  and  thus  affording  connection  between  the 
easterly  and  southerly  parts  of  the  town.  It  origin- 
ally turned  with  au  easy  curve  into  what  is  now  Brad- 
ford  Street,  which  was  then  a  part  of  the   lane,  and 
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then  gradually  curved  into  the  highway.  Besides 
these  streets  there  are  two  lanes,  both  of  which  were 
opened  before  1633,  Spring  Lane,  so  called  because 
leading  from  the  fort  to  the  spring,  and  Woods  Lane, 
or  the  "  laue  leading  to  the  woods,"  now  Sauioset 
Street.  It  may  be  as  well  here  as  elsewhere  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  streets.  Middle  Street  was  laid  out 
in  1725  by  Jonathan  Bryant,  Cousider  Howlaud, 
Isaac  Little,  and  Mayhew  Little,  "  for  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  public  good  and  for  the  more  regular  and 
uniform  situation  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  to 
be  forever  hereafter  called  King  Street."  After  the 
Revolution  the  insignificant  name  of  "  Middle"  was 
substituted  informally  for  the  ancient  appellation,  and 
iu  1823  it  was  formally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the 
town.  In  1716,  Water  Street  was  laid  out,  connect- 
ing North  with  Leyden.  At  that  time  the  way  over 
the  brook  entered  between  the  Turner  House  and  the 
barn  of  E.  and  J.  C.  Barnes,  crossing  by  a  ford,  and 
at  a  little  later  day  by  a  swing-bridge  also,  for  foot 
passengers  alone.  Iu  1762  the  causeway  was  built 
and  Water  Street  extended.  In  1728,  Thomas  How- 
laud  threw  out  land  from  the  "  Main  road"  to  the 
shore  for  the  laying  out  of  a  street  which  he  called 
Howlaud  Street,  the  name  it  still  bears.  This  street, 
only  laid  out  at  the  time  as  far  as  the  land  of  the 
preseut  gas-works,  was  extended  to  the  water  iu 
1854.  In  1798,  James  Thacher  threw  out  land  and 
laid  out  a  street,  which  he  called  Thacher  Street.  In 
1803  this  street  was  extended  to  Ring  Lane  through 
land  of  Sylvanus  Bartlett  and  Joshua  Thomas,  and  in 
1823  the  whole  street  received  the  name  of  High 
Street,  and  the  old  street  beariug  that  name  was 
changed  to  Summer  Street.  Sandwich  Street  was 
laid  out  in  166C,  and  should  perhaps  be  added  to  the 
list  of  streets  covering  land  which  never  had  an  indi- 
vidual ownership.  At  that  time  it  crossed  the  brook 
at  its  level,  and  entered  Summer  Street  by  the  present 
Mill  Lane,  what  is  now  Spring  Hill  being  then  too  steep 
for  a  road.  In  1716  Spring  Hill  was  first  laid  out,  as 
stated  iu  the  records,  "  with  a  convenience  to  water 
creatures"  at  town  brook,  though  probably  until  a 
much  later  date,  wheu  the  bridge  was  raised,  Mill 
Laue  continued  to  be  used  for  travel.  Pleasant  Street, 
though  an  old  road  across  private  land,  was  not  laid 
out  until  1802,  and  not  until  1823  did  it  receive  its 
present  name  and  lose  its  old  one  of  Judsou  Street. 
Court  Street  was  of  course  only  the  continuation  of 
the  Main  road  (Main  Street),  and  probably  followed 
an  old  Indian  trail,  being  gradually  leveled  and 
widened  and  straightened  until  its  present  conditiou 
has  been  reached.  Ring  lane  was  probably  only  a 
right  of  way  to  land  of  Andrew  Ring  from  the  high- 


way (Summer  Street),  and  traces  its  origin  to  near 
the  year  1640.  Cushman  Street  was  laid  out  in 
1845  by  Joseph  Cushman  and  Nathaniel  L.  Hedge, 
through  land  thrown  out  by  them.  Prospect  and 
Vernon  Streets  were  laid  out  in  1856  ;  Mayflower, 
Robinson,  and  Franklin  in  1857  ;  Fremont  in  1859  ; 
the  extension  of  South  Russell  in  1868;  Washington 
in  1865;  Sagamore,  Massasoit,  and  Jefferson  iu 
1870;  Lothrop  in  1872;  Allerton  in  1S77  ;  Oak  in 
1878;  Davis  in  1882;  New  Water  and  Chilton  in 
1S81  ;  Stafford  in  1882;  and  the  Woolen-Mill  Street 
in  1883.  Most  of  the  modern  streets,  however,  were 
laid  out  and  opened  by  individuals  before  they  were 
formally  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  and  accepted  by 
the  town. 

In  connection  with  the  common  lauds  above  de- 
scribed and  the  streets,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
grants  of  prominent  localities  made  by  the  town. 
Clark's  Island  has  already  been  mentioned  as  granted 
by  the  town,  in  1690,  to  Samuel  Lucas,  Elkanah  Wat- 
son, and  George  Morton.  In  the  same  year  Saquish 
was  granted  to  Ephraim  and  George  Morton,  and 
before  1694  the  Gurnet  was  granted  to  John  Doty, 
John  Nelson,  and  Samuel  Lucas.  In  1693,  Plymouth 
beach  was  granted  to  Nathaniel  and  Josiah  Morton. 
These  grants  or  sales,  with  those  of  other  lands,  were 
made  by  the  town  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  in  con- 
testing the  grant  of  Clark's  Island  to  Nathaniel  Clark 
by  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  The  grants  of  land  and  flats 
on  which  the  central  wharves  of  the  town  are  built  were 
made  at  various  times  from  1700  to  1760.  Jackson's 
wharf  was  built  on  land  granted  by  the  town  in  1746 
to  Thomas  Jackson  and  Thomas  Foster.  The  upper 
part  of  Long  Wharf  was  built  by  John  Murdock,  on 
land  granted  to  him  in  1732.  Isaac  Lothrop  received 
a  grant,  on  which  Hedge's  wharf  was  built  in  1734, 
and  David  Turner  a  grant  for  the  Davis  wharf  lot  about 
the  same  time.  The  laud  for  Nelson's  wharf  was 
granted  to  Nathaniel  Warren  about  1700,  and  that 
for  Carver's  wharf  to  Thomas  Davis  about  1756. 
The  Barnes  wharf  was  built  by  Benjamin  Barnes  on 
land  probably  granted  to  him,  and  Robbins'  wharf  ou 
laud  which  Thomas  Davis  bought  of  the  town  iu 
1760.  Several  of  these  lots  begau  at  the  top  of  Cole's 
Hill,  and  their  deeds  contained  the  reservation  of  a 
way  along  the  base  of  the  hill. 

In  1717  the  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jones  River,  containing  about  forty-eight  families,  was 
set  off  as  a  separate  parish,  bearing  the  name  of  Jones 
River  parish.  In  1725  an  attempt,  once  before  made, 
was  renewed  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  the  parish 
as  a  distinct  town.  In  the  next  year  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  granted,  and  after  some  discussion  con- 
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cerning  the  uame  of  the  new  town,  during  which  the 
name  of  Ashburtou  was  strongly  urged,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Duinruer  gave  it  the  name  of  Kingston. 
In  1738  the  inhabitants  of  Agawaru,  a  plantation 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth,  petitioned  to 
become  a  separate  parish,  and  at  a  town-meeting  held 
March  1,  1738/9,  it  was  voted  that  the  plantation 
of  Agawam  be  set  off  from  Plymouth  and  be  a  sep- 
arate township.  In  1739,  Wareham  was  incorpor- 
ated, including  the  plantation  of  Agawam,  and  a  part 
of  Sippican,  or  Rochester,  to  which  town  a  small  part 
of  Plymouth  was  annexed  in  1827.  After  the  de- 
tachment of  the  territory  included  in  the  incorporated 
towns  of  Plympton  (which  included  Carver),  King- 
ston, and  Agawam,  or  Wareham,  Plymouth  assumed 
the  dimensions  and  boundaries  by  which  it  may  be 
described  to-day.  Its  population,  and  business,  and 
character  had  changed  as  much  as  its  territory.  At 
the  end  of  a  little  more  than  a  century  more  than 
twenty  towns  had  sprung  from  its  loius  within  the 
limits  of  the  Old  Colony,  and  it  was  left  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  two  thousand,  comfortably  supported 
by  agriculture,  navigation,  and  commerce.  Such  men 
were  living  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  James  Warren,  a  man  holding  high  mili- 
tary office,  member  of  the  Assembly  and  sheriff  of 
the  county  ;  John  Watson,  a  merchant  of  considerable 
means  and  the  highest  character ;  John  Murdock, 
also  a  merchant,  a  man  of  munificent  charity,  ami  a 
benefactor  of  his  adopted  town  ;  and  Isaac  Lothrop, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
whose  gravestone  was  thought  worthy  to  bear  the  in- 
scription : 

"  Hud  virtue's  charm  the  power  to  save 
Its  faithful  votaries  from  the  gruve, 
This  stone  had  ne'er  possessed  the  fame 
Of  being  marked  with  Lotbrop's  name." 

To  this  list  must  be  added  Josiah  Cotton,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  and  afterwards  preacher,  schoolmaster, 
clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court,  justice  of  the  same  court, 
register  of  probate,  and  register  of  deeds ;  Thomas 
Faunce,  elder  of  the  church  and  town  clerk  ;  John 
Dyer,  also  school-teacher,  and  at  times  clerk  of  the 
town  ;  John  Foster,  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  worthy 
mau ;  Lazarus  Le  Barou,  an  educated  and  accomplished 
physician ;  Thomas  Howland,  a  grandson  of  John 
Howlaud  and  a  man  of  large  estates;  and  Epliraim 
Little,  the  pastor  of  the  church.  These  were  all  plain, 
straightforward,  practical  men,  representing  a  com- 
munity which  was  quite  as  far  from  illiteracy  and 
poverty  on  the  one  hand  as  from  culture  and  luxurious 
wealth  ou  the  other.  With  the  lapse  of  time  that 
peculiar  spirit  which  had   marked  the   Pilgrim  char- 


acter had  gradually  been  converted  into  those  more 
ordinary  traits  which,  inspired  by  no  great  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  nor  sufferings  to  be  endured,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  association  of  men  aud  women  who 
are  sure  of  comfort  and  happiness  as  the  fruit  of 
earnest  but  not  oppressive  labor.  James  Warren  had 
his  residence  for  a  time  at  the  corner  of  Leyden  and 
Market  streets  ;  John  Watson  lived  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  the  customhouse ;  John  Murdock  oc- 
cupied the  old  Bradford  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Town  Square;  Isaac  Lothrop  lived  in  the  house  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  houses 
of  William  P.  Stoddard  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Hedge  ; 
Josiah  Cotton  lived  first  in  the  old  parsonage  which 
stood  where  the  house  of  Isaac  Brewster  now  stands, 
and  afterwards  for  a  time  in  the  house  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town  recently  occupied  by  the  late  Thomas 
Jackson  ;  Thomas  Faunce  lived  in  Cliiltonville,  near 
the  bridge,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Laugford  farm  ; 
John  Dyer  lived  on  the  lot  on  Leyden  Street  on  which 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Frederick  L.  Holmes 
stands ;  Thomas  Howland  occupied  the  lot  now  occu- 
pied by  John  J.  Russell  on  North  Street,  and  Ephraim 
Little  lived  for  a  time  in  the  house  on  the  lot  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Lothrop  house  above  referred 
to. 

In  1745,  Plymouth  raised  a  company  of  soldiers 
for  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  which  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  a  man  of  marked 
energy  and  heroism.  Little  is  preserved  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  company,  besides  a  list  of  its  members. 
Capt.  Cobb  was  the  great-grandson  of  Henry  Cobb, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Cobb  family,  and  occupied  the 
Rogers  house,  which  until  within  a  few  years  stood 
on  the  easterly  part  of  the  lot  occupied  by  Edward 
L.  Barnes,  on  North  Street.  The  following  is  the 
roll  of  Capt.  Cobb's  company  : 


Sylvanus  Cobb,  capt. 
Stephen  Hall,  lieut. 
Natb1  Faxson,  ensign. 
Eleazer  Holmes,  sergt. 
Samuel  Drew,  corp. 
Jeremiah  Holmes. 
Ebenezor  Cobb. 
Jacob  Tinkham. 
John  Bryant. 
Soth  Curtis. 
Joseph  Sylvester. 
Nathan  Weston. 
Natli'  Morton. 
Joseph  Wampum. 
Jedediab  Studson. 
James  Pratt. 
Barnabas  Shurtleff. 
Eleazer  Faunce. 
Peter  Stocker. 


Anthony   Amiable. 
Thuinus  Iluggins. 
Jubez  Ilaiuhlin. 
Ebenezer  Chiptuun. 
Silas  Blush. 
Josiah  Scudder. 
Joseph  Frith. 
Nathan  Tobey. 
Nathan  (jihbs. 
Bcnjaiuiu  Jones. 
Ucuben  Pitcher. 
William  Pitcher. 
Peter  Lewes. 
Nathan  ltuimcut. 
William  Uevis. 
Joseph  Nuiuinock. 
Jonathan  Jett'ry. 
Joseph  Cain. 
Jacob  Paul. 
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benjamin  Wicket. 
Toby  Adams. 
Solomon  Morton. 
Robert  Decusta. 
"William  Rogers. 


Simon  Kete. 
Amos  Francis. 
Josepb  Panconet. 
Thomas  Davis. 
Samuel  Geneus. 


Id  the  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  in  1755, 
Plymouth  took  a  more  conspicuous  part.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts troops  in  the  Acadian  expedition,  as  it  has 
always  been  called,  were  commanded  by  Col.  John 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  who  had  with  him  mauy 
Plymouth  men.  Cul.  Winslow  had  already  been  in 
command,  in  1740,  of  an  expedition  against  Cuba. 
He  afterwards  held  several  additional  commissions, 
one  of  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pro- 
vincial troops,  dated  July,  1756,  from  Governor 
Hardy,  of  New  York,  and  another  of  major  general, 
dated  1757,  from  Governor  Pownal.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  name  of 
Acadia,  was  settled  by  the  French,  and  ceded  in  1713 
to  Great  Britain.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  did 
not  remove  into  Canada  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
possessions  upon  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  were  not  to  be 
called  on  to  take  up  arms  against  the  French  or  In- 
dians. Thus  they  received  the  name  of  French 
Neutrals.  After  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  in  1749, 
a  requirement  to  take  the  oath  anew  without  the 
stipulation  was  resisted,  and  in  1755,  Col.  Winslow, 
at  the  head  of  his  Massachusetts  troops,  was  ordered 
by  Governor  Lawrence,  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  remove 
them  from  the  country.  Col.  Winslow  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  inhabitants  of  Minas,  "requiring  all 
old  men  and  young  men,  as  well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten 
years  of  age,  to  attend  at  the  church  of  Graud  Pr<S 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1755,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,"  to  receive  a  communication  from  the 
constituted  authorities.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen 
were  assembled,  the  doors  were  shut,  and  the  whole 
number  declared  prisoners  of  the  king.  Arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  for  their  removal,  and  on 
the  tenth  of  the  month  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men  and  boys  were  placed  on  board  five  trans- 
ports in  the  river  Gaspereaux,  each  vessel  guarded  by 
six  non-commissioned  officers  and  eighty  privates. 
As  soon  as  other  vessels  could  be  procured,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  women,  heads  of  families, 
and  eleven  huudred  and  three  children  and  unmar- 
ried females  followed,  and  the  transportation  was 
complete.  Their  houses  and  lands  were  abandoned, 
aud  their  stock,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  horned  cattle,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-three  horses,  and  twelve  thousand  eight 
huudred  and  sixty-seveu  sheep  and  swine,  were  left 


to  perish  or  become  the  property  of  others.  These 
poor  people  were  distributed  among  the  colonies,  and 
seventy-six  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  8,  1756,  of 
whom  seventeen  remained,  and  the  others  settled  in 
Kingston,  Duxbury,  and  other  towns  in  the  county. 
Col.  Winslow,  in  this  discreditable  act,  was  only  the 
instrument  of  others,  and  as  a  military  officer  was 
only  performing  his  duty  in  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
superior.  His  residence,  while  a  citizen  of  Plym- 
outh, was  the  house  now  standing  on  the  corner  of 
North  and  Main  Streets,  a  house  which  continued  to 
be  famous  for  many  years  afterwards  as  the  residence 
of  James  Warren,  the  successor  of  Joseph  Warren, 
as  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  In  the  ex- 
pedition against  Crown  Point,  in  1755,  Nathauiel 
Bartlett  and  Samuel  N.  Nelson  each  commanded  a 
company  in  a  regiment  of  which  Thomas  Doty  was 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The  next  period  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
town  was  that  in  which  those  preliminary  steps  were 
taken  by  Great  Britain  which  finally  led  to  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
created  an  excitement  which  Plymouth  did  not  fail 
to  share.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1765,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  James  Warren,  James  Hovey, 
Thomas  Southworth  Howland,  Thomas  Mayhew, 
John  Torrey,  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  Nathan  Delano, 
Theophilus  Cotton,  and  Ephraim  Cobb,  was  chosen 
by  the  town  to  draw  up  instructions  to  the  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court  as  to  his  action  con- 
cerning the  outrage.  On  the  21st  the  committee 
reported  the  following  instructions,  which  were  ac- 
cepted : 

"  To  Thomas  Foster,  Representative  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  at 
the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Ma«nachunttt» 
Bay,  in  New  Enalund  : 

"Sib, — As  we  have  the  highest  esteem  for  the  British  consti- 
tution, which  we  think  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  liberty, 
and  to  deserve  on  many  accounts  the  preference  to  any  other 
now  on  earth,  we  cannot  but  reflect  with  pleasure  on  our  uvvn 
happiness  in  being  sharers  in  that  liberty,  tho9e  rights,  and  that 
security  which  results  from  them  to  every  subject  in  the  wide 
extended  dominions  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  who  has 
not  forfeited  his  right  to  them  by  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  want 
of  attachment  and  a  reasonable  submission  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  love  to  his  fellow-subjects.  These  are  so  foreign 
to  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  calumny 
itself  has  never  been  able  to  fix  it  upon  them,  and  we  huvo 
evinced  our  loyalty  to  our  king  and  our  affection  to  the  British 
Government  and  our  mother  country  on  all  occasions  by  our  own 
readiness  to  assist  in  any  measures  with  our  blood  and  treasure, 
to  extend  their  conquest  and  to  enlarge  their  dumintons,  from 
which  they  reap  so  many  and  great  advantages.  At  the  same 
timo  that  we  reflect  on  our  happiness  in  having  a  natural  and 
constitutional  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  our  fellow-suhjects 
in  Great  Britain,  we  behold  with  pain  ond  sorrow  any  attempts 
to  deprive  us  of  these,  and  cannot  but  took  on  such  attempts  as 
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instances  of  the  greatest  unkindness  and  injustice.  Thi*  is  the 
subject  of  our  present  complaint,  which  not  witbout  rea3on 
echoes  from  every  uioutb  in  every  section  of  this  distressed  and 
injured  country.  Our  youth,  the  flower  of  this  country,  are 
many  of  them  slain,  our  treasure  exhausted  in  the  service  of 
our  mother  country,  our  trade  and  all  the  numerous  branches 
of  business  dependent  on  it  reduced  and  almost  ruined  by  se- 
vere Acts  of  Parliament,  and  now  wc  are  threatened  by  a  late 
Act  of  Parliament  with  being  loaded  with  internal  taxes,  with- 
out our  consent  or  the  voice  of  a  single  representative  in  Par- 
liament, and  with  beiug  deprived  of  that  darling  privilege  of 
an  Englishman,  trial  by  his  peers,  the  consequence  of  the  iin- 
cunstitutiunal  extension  of  the  power  of  Courts  of  Admiralty  in 
America.  These  two  are  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  the  glory  of  every  freeman,  so  that  the  depriving 
us  of  these  creates  such  a  distinction  between  us  and  our  fellow- 
subjects  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any  principle  of  jus- 
tice and  impartiality.  And  we  certainly  have  never  given  uny 
occasion,  for  we  shall  say  nothing  on  this  occasion  of  our  ina- 
bility to  pay  the  many  and  great  taxes  laid  upon  us  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  of  the  many  more  crimes  opened  by  it  which  oan- 
not  but  be  committed  by  many  people,  however  desirous  they 
may  be  to  avoid  thein,  of  the  prodigious  penalties  annexed  to 
them,  or  of  the  great  hardship  in  subjecting  the  trial  of  them 
to  the  judgment  of  such  a  court,  and  such  a  manner  of  correc- 
tion, or  of  the  many  great  disadvantages  that  must  arise  from 
these  measures  to  Great  Britain  herself.  These  are  obvious 
facts,  and  have  already  been  handled  in  such  a  masterly  and 
convincing  manner  by  some  of  the  friends  of  buth  this  Mother 
Country  and  of  the  British  Constitution  (for  they  cannot  be 
separated)  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  them. 

"  You,  sir,  represent  a  people  who  are  not  only  descended 
from  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  but  inhabit  the  very  spot 
they  first  possessed.  Here  was  first  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
British  empire  in  this  part  of  America,  which  from  a  small  be- 
ginning has  increased  and  spread  in  a  manner  very  surprising 
and  almost  incredible,  especially  when  we  consider  that  all  this 
has  been  effected  without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  any  power  on 
earth  ;  that  we  have  defended,  protected,  and  secured  ourselves 
against  the  invasions  and  cruelty  of  savages  and  the  subtitty 
and  inhumanity  of  our  inveterate  and  natural  enemies,  the 
French;  and  all  this  without  the  appropriation  of  any  tax  by 
stamp  or  stamp  acts  laid  upon  our  fellow-subjects  in  any  part 
of  the  king's  dominions  for  defraying  the  expenses  thereof. 
This  place,  sir,  was  at  tirst  the  asylum  of  liberty,  and  we  hope 
will  ever  be  preserved  sacred  to  it,  though  it  was  then  no  more 
than  a  wilderness  inhabited  only  by  savage  men'  and  beasts. 
To  this  place  our  fathers  (whose  names  ho  revered),  possessed 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  in  their  purity,  disdaiuing  slavery, 
lied  to  enjoy  those  privileges  which  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to,  but  were  deprived  of  by  the  hands  of  violence  &  op- 
pression iu  their  native  country.  We,  sir,  their  posterity,  the 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  place,  legally  assem- 
bled tor  that  purpose,  possessed  of  the  satuc  sentiments  and  re- 
taining the  same  ardor  for  liberty,  think  it  our  indispensable 
duty  on  this  occasion  to  express  to  you  their  own  sentiments  of 
the  stump  act  and  its  fatal  consequences  to  the  country,  and  to 
enjoin  it  upon  you,  us  you  regard  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the 
very  being,  of  this  people,  that  you  (consistent  with  an  alle- 
giance to  the  king  and  a  relation  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain),  disregarding  all  proposals  for  that  purpose,  exert  all 
your  powers  aud  influence  to  oppose  tho  exoeutiou  of  the  Stump 
Act,  at  least  until  we  hear  the  issue  of  our  pctitiou  for  relief. 
Wo  likewise,  to  avoid  disgracing  the  memory  of  our  ancestors, 
as  well  as  the  reproaches  of  our  own  consciences  and  the  curses 
of  posterity,  recommend  it  to  you  to  obtain,  if  possible,  in  tho 


Hon.  House  of  Representatives  of  tho  Province  a  full  und  ex- 
plicit assertion  of  our  rights,  and  to  have  the  same  entered  on 
the  public  records,  that  all  generations  yet  to  come  may  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  not  only  a  just  sense  of  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties, but  that  we  never,  with  submission  to  Divine  Providence, 
will  bo  slaves  to  any  power  on  earth.  And  as  we  have  at  all 
times  an  abhorrence  of  tumults  and  disorders,  we  think  our- 
selves happy  in  being  at  present  under  no  apprehension  of  any, 
and  in  having  good  and  wholesome  laws  sullieient  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Province  in  all  future  time  unless  provoked  by 
some  imprudent  measures,  so  we  think  it  by  no  means  advisa- 
ble for  your  interest  yourself  in  the  protection  of  Stamp  papers 
or  stamp  otliecs.  The  ouly  thing  we  have  further  to  recom- 
mend to  you  at  this  time  is  to  observe  on  all  occasions  a  suita- 
ble frugality  and  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  that 
you  consent  to  no  unnecessary  or  unusual  grants  at  this  time 
of  distress,  when  the  people  are  grouuing  uuder  the  burden  of 
heavy  taxes,  and  that  you  use  your  endeavors  to  inquire  into 
and  bear  testimony  against  any  past,  and  to  prevent  any  future, 
unconstitutional  draft  on  the  public  treasury. 

"  Jaues  Wakukn,  per  order." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1766,  the  following  peti- 
tion sent  to  the  selectmen  was  acted  on  by  the  town, 
and  it  is  introduced  into  this  narrative,  with  its  list  of 
names,  to  show  who  were  active  in  resisting  the  first 
step  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  iuterests  of 
Great  Britain : 

"  To  the  Selectmen  : 

"Gentlemen, — We,  the  subscribers,  freeholders  in  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  having  the  highest  sense  of  the  noble  patriotism 
and  generous  conduct  of  the  town  of  Boston  in  many  instances, 
mure  especially  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  we  are  now  in- 
volved in,  and  the  injurious  oppressions  we  are  uutharrasscd 
with;  and  being  fully  convinced  of  the  very  great  advantages 
that  have  resulted  from  their  spirit  aud  conduct  not  only  to 
every  part  of  this  Province,  but  to  the  whole  continent,  and  as 
we  conceive  the  good  people  of  this  town  are  unanimous  in  this 
sentiment,  and  would  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  their  spirited  conduct, 
do  hereby  desire  you  to  call  a  town  meeting  as  speedily  as  may 
be,  to  know  if  the  town  will,  for  the  reasons  above,  vote  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  town  of  Boston. 
"Dec.  30,  1765. 
"  Amaziah  Churchill.  Ebenczer  Churchill. 

Nath*  Foster.  Ephratui  Cobb. 

John  Blaokmer.  Stephen  Sampson. 

Joseph  Barttett.  Benjamin   Warren. 

Nehemiah   Ripley.  Elkanah  Watson. 

David  Turner.  Thomas  Davis. 

Thomas  Spooner.  Ephraim  Spooncr. 

Samuel  N.  Nelson,  John  Russell. 

Cornelius  Holmes.  John  Churchill. 

Joseph  Rider,  Jr.  Jeremiah  Holmes. 

Ebenezer  Nelson.  Lemuel  Jackson. 

Ezekicl  Morton.  Pcrca  Tilson. 

Silas  Morton.  Lazarus  l.o  Baron. 

\Vm  Riekard.  James  Warren. 

Wm  Rider.  Thomas  Mayhew. 

Nath1  Goodwin.  Thomas  Jackson. 

Thomas  Torrey,  Nathan  Delano. 

Thomas  S.  Howland.  Isaac  Lothrop. 

AbielShurtleif.  W»  Watson." 

The  following  address  of  thanks  was  adopted: 
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"  To   the  Inhabitttutu  of  the   Town  of  Botton  ; 

"  At  a  time  when  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  country  are 
invaded,  and  the  inhabitants  threatened  with  the  loss  of  every- 
thing that  is  dear  to  them  ;  when  they  are  embarrassed  with 
every  distress  that  is  the  never-failing  consequence  of  slavery 
and  poverty,  no  man  or  society  of  men  who  are  sharers  in  the 
C'iminun  calamity  (unless  totally  destitute  of  every  spark  of 
public  virtue  and  patriotism ),  can  remain  unfueling  and  in- 
active spectators,  but  must  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  bless 
the  hearts  which  feel,  and  the  hands  which  exert  themselves  to 
avert  the  evil  threatened,  and  to  restore  that  happiness  which 
constantly  attends  tho  full  enjoyment  of  natural  aud  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberties;  we,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  thu 
Town  of  Plymouth,  animated  with  a  spirit  of  public  virtue 
and  love  of  our  country,  as  well  as  gratitude  to  all  our  bene- 
factors, and  more  especiaUy  to  such  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  common  cause  of  their  country  in  this  day  of 
dUtrcss  and  difficulty,  and  being  assembled  in  town  meeting 
for  that  purpose,  as  a  public  testimony  of  our  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, beg  you  to  accept  our  united  and  general  thanks  for  the 
invariable  attachment  you  have  on  all  occasions,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  present,  shown  to  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  for 
the  vigorous  exertion  of  your  loyal  and  legal  endeavors  to 
secure  to  your  country  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  that 
blessing,  and  to  transmit  the  same  entire  and  perfect  to  the 
latest  posterity.  Instances  of  this,  much  to  your  own  honor 
and  tho  interests  of  your  country,  distinguished  by  the  un- 
erring marks  of  disinterestedness  and  generosity,  crowd  on  our 
minds  on  this  occasion.  But  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pro- 
lixity, permit  us  to  single  out  a  few,  which  are  rucent,  and 
must  readily  occur  to  every  one's  mind,  and  which  are  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  justify  our  sentiments  and  merit  the 
gratitudo  of  every  well-wisher  to  this  country. 

"The  new  regulation  with  regard  to  mourning,  which  has 
not  only  saved  tho  country  a  great  and  needless  expense,  and 
in  a  manner  abolished  a  ridiculous  pageantry,  but  produced 
consequences  in  our  mother  country  very  benelicial  to  us  and 
all,  principally  at  your  expense,  as  your  merchants  were  the 
principal  importers  and  venders  of  those  articles,  a  measure 
which  at  the  same  time  that  it  retlects  a  lustre  upon  your  con- 
duct, shows  by  the  success  of  it  that  tho  people  of  this  country 
have  virtue  enough  to  prefer  its  interest  to  any  fashion  that 
may  stand  in  competition  with  it,  however  established  by  long 
custom  and  very  particular  prejudice.  The  opposition  you 
have  at  all  times  made,  both  to  the  foreign  and  domestic  inva- 
sion of  our  rights,  particularly  the  legal  and  warrantable  meas- 
ures you  have  taken  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Act  i 
in  the  province.  The  spirited  and  noble  application  you  have 
made  to  have  tho  custom-houses  and  courts  of  justice  opened 
in  tlie  Province,  upon  which  our  welfare,  peace,  and  tranquillity 
so  much  depend;  the  testimony  you  havo  from  first  to  last 
borne  against,  and  tho  abhorrence  you  havo  expressed  of  all 
outrageous  tumults  and  illegal  proceedings  and  their  conse- 
quences very  early  taken  to  restore  tranquillity  und  the  security 
of  property  in  your  town,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  tho 
good  example  thereby  given  to  the  other  towns  of  that  love  of 
peace  and  good  order  which  influenced  you,  and  which  we 
think  sufficient  to  destroy  all  those  injurious  connections,  tho 
work  of  some  people's  imaginations,  and  from  which  they 
affect  to  draw  consequences  not  only  disadvantageous  to  you, 
but  to  the  whole  country.  To  conclude  that  you  and  your  pos- 
terity may  ever  be  prevented  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  lib- 
erty you  have  so  laudably  asserted  and  contended  for;  that 
your  trade  and  commerce,  the  source  of  riches  and  opulence  to 
this  country  may  be  extended  and  flourish;  that  you  may  ever 
continue  to  deserve  and  have  the  justice  done  you,  to  be  pos- 


sessed of  the  love  and  esteem  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  who, 
renouncing  that  aolecisin  in  politics  which  arises  from  an  un- 
natural distinction  between  lunded  and  commercial  interest, 
shall  exert  themselves  to  encourage  your  hearts  and  strengthen 
your  hands,  are  the  sincere  wishes  and  ardent  prayers  of  your 
fellow-subjects  to  the  best  of  kings,  your  fellow-sufferers  in  the 
calamities  of  this  country  and  your  fellow-laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard of  liberty,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

"Thomas  Maviikw. 

"James    Wauukn. 

11  Elkanaii    Watson. 
"  Plymouth,  Jan.  16,  1706." 

la  response  to  the  above,  the  following   reply  was 
received  from  the  selectmen  of  Boston. : 

"Boston/,  March  10,  1766. 
"The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  legally  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  have  received  with  singular  pleasure  your  re- 
spectful address  of  the  16th  of  January  last.  The  warm  senti- 
ments of  public  virtue  which  you  therein  express  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  most  ancient  town  in  New  England,  to  whose 
predecessors  this  province  in  a  particular  manner  is  so  greatly 
iudebted  for  their  neeessary  aid  in  its  original  settlement,  still 
retain  the  truly  noble  spirit  of  our  renowned  ancestors.  When 
we  recollect  the  ardent  love  of  religion  and  liberty  which  in- 
spired the  breasts  of  those  worthies,  which  induced  them,  at  a 
time  when  tyranny  had  laid  its  oppressive  hand  on  church  and 
state  in  their  native  eountry,  to  forsake  their  fair  possessions 
and  seek  a  retreat  in  this  distant  part  of  the  earth;  when  we 
reflect  upon  their  early  care  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  learn- 
ing, even  in  a  wilderness,  as  the  surest  if  not  the  only  means  of 
preserving  and  cherishing  the  principles  of  liberty  and  virtue, 
and  transmitting  them  to  us  their  posterity,  our  mind  is  tilled 
with  deep  veneration,  and  we  bless  and  revere  their  memory. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  cost  and  pains  they  were  at  in 
subduing,  cultivating,  and  settling  this  land  with  the  utmost 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  the  surprising  increase  of  dominion, 
strength,  and  riches  which  have  accrued  to  Great  Britain  by 
their  exponse  and  labor,  we  confess  we  feel  an  honest  indigna- 
tion to  think  there  ever  should  have  been  any  among  her  sons 
so  ungrateful  as  well  as  unjust  and  cruel  as  to  seek  their  ruin. 
Instances  of  this  too  frequently  occur  in  the  past  history  of  our 
country.  The  names  of  Randolph,  Andros,  and  others  are 
handed  down  to  us  with  infamy;  and  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  even  these  very  times,  may  furnish  some  future  historian 
with  a  catalogue  of  those  who  look  upou  our  rising  greatness 
with  an  envious  eye,  and  while  we  and  our  sister  colonies  have 
been  exerting  our  growing  strength  in  the  most  substantial 
service  to  the  mother-country,  by  art  and  intrigue  have  wick- 
edly attempted  to  seduce  her  into  measures  to  enslave  us.  it, 
tbeu,  gentlemen,  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  have  dis- 
covered un  invariable  attachment  to  tho  principles  of  liberty 
when  it  has  been  invaded;  if  they  have  made  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  for  our  country  when  she  has  been  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  everything  that  is  dear;  if  they  have  used  their  ut- 
most endeavors  that  she  may  be  relieved  from  those  difficulties 
with  which  she  is  at  this  time  embarrassed  ;  if  they  have  takcu 
the  warrantable  and  legal  measures  to  prevent  that  misfortune, 
of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  the  execution  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and,  as  a  necessary  means  of  preventing  it,  have  made  any 
spirited  application  for  opening  the  custom-houses  and  courts 
of  justice;  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  borne  their  testimony 
against  outrageous  tumults  and  illegal  proceedings,  and  given 
any  examples  of  the  love  of  peace  and  good  order, — next  to  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty  is  the  satisfaction  of 
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meeting  with  the  approbation  of  any  uf  their  fellow-country- 
men. Tint  the  spirit  of  our  venerable  forefathers  ih.lv  revive 
and  be  diffused  through  every  comuiunity  in  this  land;  that 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  the  grand  object  in  view,  may 
still  be  felt,  enjoyed,  and  vindicated  by  the  present  generation, 
und  the  fair  inheritance  transmitted  to  our  latest  posterity,  is 
the  fervent  wish  of  this  metropolis. 

"Sahukl  Aiiams. 

"  John   Ruihiock. 

"John   Hancock." 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  on  the  lGth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1760',  and  the  threatening  cloud  was  dissipated 
for  a  time,  to  appear  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  with  more  serious  and  lasting  consequences. 

In  1708  the  first  light-house  was  built  on  the  Gurnet 
at  an  expense  of  ten  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds. 
Iu  the  House  of  Representatives  it  waa  ordered,  June 
14th  in  that  year,  "that  Col.  Warren  and  Capt. 
Thomas,  with  such  as  the  lion.  Board  shall  join,  be 
a  Committee  to  agree  with  a  meet  person  to  take  the 
care  of  the  light-house  ou  the  Gurnet,  near  Plymouth 
harbor,  now  nearly  finished,  to  report  at  the  next 
session  of  this  Court,  and  that  said  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  proper  advertisement,  to  be 
lodged  at  the  impost  office,  setting  forth  that  a  light- 
house is  there  erected,  and  the  course  to  steer  with 
safety  on  sight  thereof  at  sea."  Gamaliel  Bradford 
was  joined  by  the  Board,  and  John  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  keeper,  at  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds. 

The  year  1709  wsis  made  memorable  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Old  Colony  Club,  under  whose  auspices 
that  long  line  of  celebrations  was  inaugurated  which 
has  made  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  a  hallowed  day  in  the  land.  The  founders 
of  the  club  were  Isaac  Lothrop,  Pelham  Winslow, 
Thomas  Lothrop,  Klkanah  Cushman,  John  Thomas, 
Edward  Winslow,  Jr.,  and  John  Watson,  to  whom 
were  added  soon  after  the  organization,  George  Wat- 
son, James  Warren,  James  Hovey,  Thomas  Mayhew, 
William  Watson,  Gideon  White,  Elkanah  Watson, 
Thomas  Davis,  Nathaniel  Lothrop,  John  Russell,  Ed- 
ward Clarke,  Alexander  Scammell,  Peleg  Wadsworth, 
and  Thomas  Southworth  Howland.  All  these  gentle- 
men are  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  Plym- 
outh during  their  time.  They  were  of  mixed  political 
faith,  and  represented  various  degrees  of  loyalty  to 
the  crown.  Isaac  and  Thomas  Lothrop,  Elkanah 
Cushman,  John  Watson,  James  Warren,  James 
Hovey,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Elkanah  Watson,  Thomas 
Davis,  Nathaniel  Lothrop,  John  Russell,  Alexauder 
Scammell,  and  Peleg  Wadsworth  were  afterwards 
pronounced  in  their  advocacy  of  war.  Pelham  Wins- 
low, son  of  Gen.  John  Winslow,  an  attorney-at-law, 
John  Thomas,  Edward  Winslow,  Jr.,  Gideon  White, 
and   Thomas  S.  Howland  adhered  with   more  or  less 


firmness  to  the  crown,  and  the  first  three  became  ex- 
patriated loyalists.  The  records  of  the  club  indicate 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  questions  of  the 
day,  which  were  constantly  assuming  greater  import- 
ance, was  the  rock  on  which  it  finally  split,  aud  which 
led  to  its  dissolution.  While  we  of  to-day  are  in- 
debted to  the  club  as  the  founder  of  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  landiug,  the  embarrassment 
which  surrounds  the  discovery  that  the  wrong  day  has 
been  celebrated  must  be  charged  to  their  account.  The 
day  fixed  on  by  the  club  in  1709  for  an  observance  was 
the  22d  of  December.  Because  seventeen  years  before, 
at  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  in  1752, 
eleven  days  had  been  dropped  to  make  the  necessary 
correction,  the  club  thought  it  necessary  to  drop  eleven 
days  also,  and  it  thus  converted  the  1 1  th  of  December, 
the  day  of  the  lauding  in  1020,  into  the  22d.  It  is 
true  that  in  1752  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  styles  had  become  eleven  days,  but  the  simple 
question  was,  What  was  the  difference  at  the  time  of 
the  lauding?  a  question  to  which  the  answer  was  ten. 
It  is  now  settled  beyond  dispute  that  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  style  the  21st  of  December  is  the 
true  anniversary. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


LOYALISTS— REVOLUTION— SOLDIERS  —  EMISARGO— 
WAR  OF  1812. 

The  course  taken  by  the  town  with  reference  to 
the  Stamp  Act  indicated  plainly  enough  the  spirit  of 
its  people  and  the  course  they  would  be  likely  to  pur- 
sue under  the  pressure  of  heavier  burdens.  That 
obnoxious  act  was  repealed,  but  new  taxes  were  laid 
on  glass,  paper,  lead,  and  other  articles  iu  everyday 
use,  which  once  more  deepened  the  gloom  which  had 
appeared  to  be  gradually  dissipating.  Lord  North 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  prime  minister,  a 
man  sufficiently  fitted  for  the  performance  of  ordinary 
official  duties  in  peaceful  times,  but  wanting  iu  the 
grasp  of  mind  necessary  to  compreheud  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  and  complications  surrounding  him, 
and  possessed  of  that  easy  and  pliable  disposition 
which  yielded  to  the  stronger  will  of  the  blind  aud 
obstiuate  royal  master  under  whom  he  served.  A 
proposition  was  received  from  the  seleetmeu  of  Bos- 
ton to  cease  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and 
the  town  chose  a  committee,  consisting  of  James 
Warren,  John  Torrey,  Isaac  Lothrop,  Thomas  May- 
hew, and   Elkanah  Watson,  to  cousider  the  subject. 
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The  following  report  of  the  committee  was    unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  town,  March  26,  1770  : 

"  Every  man  not  destitute  of  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  tbut  has  sensibility  enough  to  feet  the  least 
glow  of  patriotism,  must  at  this  time  be  strongly  impressed 
with  a  seuse  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  in  general  and 
of  the  town  of  lioston  in  particular,  where  a  military  force  has 
for  somo  time  been  stationed,  to  aid  and  support  the  execution 
of  laws  designed  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  English  subjects  in 
America,  and  more  effectually  to  answer  the  purpose  to  begin 
by  suppressing  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  at  all  times 
distinguished  that  town  in  a  manner  that  will  not  only  secure 
them  the  upplause  of  the  present  age,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  and  all  their  adherents,  but  trunsmit 
their  character  and  cuuduct  down  tu  posterity  in  the  faithful 
pages  of  impartial  history  in  the  most  illustrious  vein,  there  to 
stand  a  munument  of  admiration  to  posterity  of  their  unpar- 
alluled  firmness  and  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  of  this  coun- 
try, when  the  names  of  their  enemies,  however  dignified  now 
by  titles  of  distinction,  shall  be  rescued  from  oblivion  to  per- 
petuate their  infamy,  and  their  posterity,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  emoluments  they  now  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  family 
and  every  tender  feeling,  shall  be  undistinguished  and  neglected. 
Affected  with  theso  sentiments,  and  iufluenced  by  the  principle 
of  gratitude  and  justice  to  the  merits  of  their  brethren  of  the 
town  of  Uoston  in  general  and  the  respectable  inhabitants  there 
in  particular,  and  willing  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to 
support  them  in  their  laudable  purpose  of  resisting  tyranny 
and  oppression  and  establish  their  rights  for  thomselves  and 
their  country,  which  tbey  are  entitled  to  as  men  and  English- 
men, the  Inhabitants  of  Plymouth 

"  Jitaulve  tbut  their  thanks  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  and  that  tbey  will  assist  them  in  their  resistance;  en- 
courage non-importation,  and  bold  in  detestation  those  who 
continue  to  import;  and  encourage  frugality,  industry,  and 
manufactures  in  the  country,  and  discourage  the  use  of  super- 
fluities, and  particularly  that  of  tea;  and,  further,  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  chosen  to  discover  and  report  on  such  cases  in  the 
town  as  muy  be  in  violation  of  this  Resolve." 

In  obedience  to  this  resolve  a  committee  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  Ichabod 
Shaw,  Thomas  Lothrop,  Ephraim  Cobb,  James  War- 
ren, Thomas  Jackson,  and  John  Torrey. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1772,  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  selectmen,  signed  by  one  hundred  citizens 
of  the  town,  asking  them  to  call  a  meeting  to  consider 
the  further  and  continued  violation  of  popular  rights. 
At  this  meeting  a  committee  chosen  in  the  fore- 
noon, consisting  of  James  Warren,  Thomas  Mayhew, 
Tliomas  Lothrop,  John  Torrey,  William  Watson,  and 
Nathaniel  Torrey,  reported  in  the  afternoon  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

1st.  That  the  people  in  the  province  are  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  can 
claim  by  nature  and  the  Constitution. 

2d.  That  these  rights  have  been  violated. 

3d.  That  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  free  grants  of  the 
people  is  an  infraction  of  our  rights  aud,  in  connec- 


tion with  the  independence  of  the  Governor,  tends  to 
the  destroymeut  of  free  government. 

4th.  That  our  representatives  be  instructed  to  use 
every  effort  to  restore  the  popular  support  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  town  be 
again  returned  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  its  efforts 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  freedom. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence was  chosen  to  communicate  with  similar  com- 
mittees in  other  towns,  and  take  such  action  in  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  they  might  deem 
expedient.  This  committee  consisted  of  James  War- 
ren, John  Torrey,  Stephen  Sampson,  Samuel  Cole, 
Ephraim  Cobb,  William  Thomas,  Thomas  Jackson, 
Elkanah  Watson,  William  Watson,  Thomas  Lothrop, 
Isaac  Lothrop,  Nathaniel  Torrey,  and  Thomas  May- 
hew. It  has  been  claimed,  on  evidence  too  strong  to 
deny,  that  this  famous  committee,  with  its  branches 
extending  into  every  town  in  the  province,  which 
did  so  much  to  encourage,  develop,  and  organize  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  British  tyranny,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  James  Warren,  aud  had  its  origin  in 
Plymouth.  The  claim  has  been  deuied  ;  but,  whether 
true  or  false,  the  ingenuity  which  devised  it  and  the 
euergy  with  which  its  establishment  was  projected 
were  in  harmony  with  the  fertility  of  resource  and 
extraordinary  executive  power  which  Mr.  Warren 
exhibited,  at  first  in  the  limited  field  of  his  own 
town,  aud  afterwards  in  connection  with  Adams  and 
Hancock  in  the  more  comprehensive  labors  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  A  friend  of  James  Otis,  who 
was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  his  house,  the  husband 
of  his  sister,  Mercy,  and  with  only  oue  year's  dif- 
ference in  age,  his  mind  certainly  furnished  as 
congenial  soil  as  could  be  fouud  for  the  propagation 
of  the  seeds  of  patriotic  resistance  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  persoual  rights.  Aud  Mr.  Warren  fouud 
able  coadjutors  among  the  gentlemen  whose  uames 
have  been  quoted  in  connection  with  the  above  votes 
and  reports.  The  Watsons,  Lothrops,  Jacksous,  May- 
hews,  Thomases,  and  Torreys  were  all  as  active  as 
Mr.  Warren  in  giving  a  patriotic  tone  and  spirit  to 
the  voice  of  their  town,  aud  were  only  less  useful  as 
the  sphere  of  their  operations  was  less  comprehen- 
sive. But  the  feeling  in  the  town  was  far  from  beiug 
unanimous  against  what  were  called  encroachments  of 
royal  power.  There  were  many,  among  the  most 
active  aud  educated  aud  opulent  citizens,  who  be- 
lieved that  these  encroachments  were  only  justifiable 
efforts  to  suppress  illegal  and  unwarrantable  demon- 
strations, and  while  they  suffered  themselves  from 
the  chastisement,  it  was  their  venerated  mother  who 
inflicted  it,  aud  they  loved  her  still.     Edward  Wins- 
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low,  together  with  his  son,  Edward,  held  the  offices 
of  clerk  of  the  court,  register  of  probate,   and   col- 
lector of  the  port,  aod  the  latter  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1765.     Both   left  Plymouth 
after  the   British  army  evacuated   Boston,  the  one  in 
1770,  the  other  in  1778,  the  father  going  to  Halifax, 
where  he  died  in  1784,  and  the  son   to  New   Bruns- 
wick, where  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  province, 
and  died  in  1815,  leaving  a  family,  which  has  always 
occupied    positions    of   high    civil    and    social    rank. 
Thomas  Poster,  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1745, 
was  repeatedly  honored  by  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  and 
other  positions  of  trust  in  the  gift  of  his  native  town. 
He  also  removed  to  Halifax  in  1776,  returning,  how- 
ever, in  1777,  and  dyinjj;  that  year,  in  Plymouth,  of 
smallpox.       Pelham    Winslow,    son    of    Gen.    John 
Wiuslow,  a  graduate  of   Harvard   in  1753,  was  an 
attorney-at-law  and  a  man  of  culture.      He  also  left 
Plymouth  in  1776,  and,  while  with  the  British  army 
on   Long  Island,  soon  after  died.      John  Tliomas,  a 
kinsman  of  Gen.  John  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Old  Colony  Club,  and  the  owner  of  the  building 
in    Market   Street  once   called   Old    Colony  Hall,  in 
which  the  club  was  organized  and  held  its  meetings, 
left  his  family  and  possessions  and  retired  to  Liver- 
pool, Nova  Scotia,  where  the  remainder  of  his  days 
was  spent.     Gideon  White,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  visiting  friends  among  the  British  officers  in 
Boston,  engaged  with  them  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  on  his  return  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  to  escape  the  pun- 
ishment  he  feared   at   the   hands  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence.     In  January,  1777,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Liverpool  by  Capt.  Simeon  Sauipsou,  then 
cruising  in  command  of  a  Massachusetts  armed  vessel, 
and  brought  back  to  his  home.     After  a  short  im- 
prisonment he  was  conditionally  released  on  the  fol- 
lowing bond,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  his 
grandson  : 

"  Know  all  uiod  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Gideon  White,  Jr., 
us  principal,  and  George  Watson  and  Isaac  Le  Burou  as  sure- 
ties, are  holdea  and  do  stand  tirujly  bound  und  obliged  unto 
Thomas  Mayliew,  cbuiruiau  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence for  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  full  and  just  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Thomas  Muyhcw  or  to 
bis  successor  in  suid  ollice,  for  tho  use  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  to  which  payment  well  aud  truly  to  be  made  we 
bind  ourselves  as  aforesaid,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, lirmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals.  Dated 
at  Plymouth  aforesaid,  tho  27th  of  January,  1777. 

"The  condition  of  tho  above  written  obligation  is  such,  that 
whereas,  tho  above  named  Gideon  White  bus  resided  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  for  some  considerable  time,  and  was 
takcu  by  Capt.  Sampson.  If,  therefore,  the  said  Gideon  White 
shall   from    the  date   hereof  continc   himself  within  the  limits 


without  liberty  first  had  from  lawful  authority  (except  on  the 
Sabbath  to  attend  publio  worship,  and  shall  be  forthcoming 
when  called  for  by  said  authority),  then  tho  above  written  ob- 
ligation shall  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
virtue. 

"Signed,  sealed,  and  "Gideon   White,  Jr. 

delivered  in  presence  of  us.  "Gkouoe  Watson. 

"  Consider  IIowland.  "  Isaac  Le  Bahon. 

"Thomas  AIayiiew,  Jit." 

Mr.  White  was  finally  unconditionally  released, 
and  purchasing  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  British 
army,  served  in  that  capacity  during  the  war,  aud 
finally  settled  in  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  His  sou, 
Nathaniel,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812,  leaving 
Cambridge  before  commencement,  on  aecoutit  of  hos- 
tilities which  had  recently  broken  out  with  Great 
Britain.  On  Commencement  Day  his  part  in  the 
exercises  was  announced  by  the  president  as  "  Oratio 
in  lingua  Iatiua  a  White  omittita  propter  helium." 

But  besides  those  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  there  were  many  silent  sympathizers 
with  the  royal  cause.  They  neither  saw  sufficient 
reason  for  breaking  the  ties  which  had  so  long  bound 
them,  nor  believed  that  the  efforts  to  sever  them 
would  be  successful.  Persons  suspected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  disloyalty  to  the  patriot  cause,  were  sum- 
moned by  them  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The 
following  document  is  a  copy  of  one  of  two  in  the 
author's  possession,  including,  however,  the  names 
contained  in  both,  which  not  only  indicates  the 
method  of  procedure,  but  the  class  of  persons  uuder 
suspicion  : 

"  7'c<  Thomas  ilughetc,  one  of  the  Justice*  of  the   Peace   til   the 
County  of  Plymouth  : 

"  I,  the  subscriber,  clerk  of  the  Committee  of  correspondence, 
inspection,  and  safety  for  the  town  of  Plymouth,  truly  represent 
to  you,  as  a  Justico  of  tho  Peace  in  tho  eouuty  aforesaid,  that 
there  is,  in  the  opinioD  of  said  Committee,  aullicient  reason  to 
suspect  that  tho  following  persons,  viz.,  Edward  Winslow  and 
Oeorge  Watson,  Esquires,  Capt.  Gideon  White,  John  Watson, 
Benjamin  Churchill,  Capt.  Thomas  Davis,  Capt.  Barnabas 
Iledgo,  Isaao  Le  Baron,  Samuel  Hunt,  Ichabod  Shaw,  John 
Kompton,  John  Kempton,  Jr.,  Zaccheus  Kempton,  Benjamin 
Rider,  William  Le  Baron,  Euoch  Randall,  William  CuBce, 
Jerry  Conuel,  Richard  Durfcy,  Lemuel  Cobb,  and  James  Dotey, 
Jr.,  are  inimical  to  the  United  States,  and  you  arc  requested 
upon  this  representation  to  proceed  immediately  against  tho 
above  named  persons,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  said  State  passed 
the  present  session  of  the  General  Court,  entitled  an  Act  for 
prescribing  and  establishing  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance. 

"  Per  order  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

"Andiiew   CltESWELI,,   Clerk. 

"  Plymouth,  11  of  February,  177S." 

Many  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  justly  suspected 
or  otherwise,  afterwards  rendered  valuable  service. 
Samuel  Hunt,  Benjamin  Rider,  Enoch  Randall,  and 
James  Dotey,  Jr.,  served  in  the  army.     Geurgc  Wat- 


of  his  father's  houso  and  garden,  and  not  depart  therefrom  I  son,  with  his  prudence,  sagacity,  and  wisdom,  was  al- 
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ways  a  counselor  to  whom,  in   the  darkest  days,  the 
town  looked  for  the  safest   advice.     Thomas   Davis, 
during  the  suffering  of  1774,  made  a  gift  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  poor,  and  in  both  of  the  general  sub- 
scriptions organized  by  the  town,  in  1780  and  1781, 
to  hire  recruits  to  fill   the   town's  quota,  he  was  the 
largest  contributor.      But  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  successive  steps  taken  by  the  town  in  its  approach 
to   the    great    struggle   which    impended.      Meetings 
were  constantly  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  instructions  to  representa- 
tives were  from  time  to  time  given,  active  efforts  were 
made  to  suppress  the  sale  of  tea,  committees  were 
chosen  to  uphold    the  hands  of   the    inhabitants  of 
Boston  and  to  collect  subscriptions  for  their  suffering 
poor,  until  at  last  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  was  followed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  Continental  Congress  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  a 
call  was  made  for  men.     In  responding  to  this  and 
succeeding    calls    Plymouth    was    never    backward. 
Every  effort,  both  municipal  and  persoual,  was  made 
to  fill  each  quota  as  fast  aa  assigned.     At  one  time 
a  bounty  of  twenty  bushels  of  corn,  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  money,  was  voted  to  three-months'   men  ;  at 
another,   forty  shillings   per    month,  in   addition   to 
army  pay,   to  six-months'   men  ;  again,  twenty  shill- 
ings per  month  to  three-months'  men  ;  one  hundred 
dollars    bonus   and    twenty   shillings   per   month,    to 
eight-months'  men  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
to  each   recruit  for  the  war,  and  on  two  occasions,  in 
1780  and   1781,  the  towu  was  divided  into  classes, 
each  of  which,  by  a  forced  subscription,  was  required 
to  furnish  one  recruit  for  the  Continental  army.     In 
17S0   twenty-seven   men   were  needed,  and   the  sub- 
scribers were  divided  into  twenty-seven  classes,  each 
class  subscribing  sixteen  pounds  aa  a  bounty  for  one 
eulistcd  soldier.     In  1781  twelve  men  were  needed, 
and  each  of   twelve  classes  subscribed    twenty-three 
pounds.     Nor  was  this  all.     At  one  time  forty-five 
hundred  pounds  were  voted  to  buy  clothing  for  the 
army,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  support  of  sol- 
diers' families.     These  amounts  probably  represent  a 
depreciated  currency,  but   appropriations  of   money, 
similar  in   their  character,  were  constantly  made,  in- 
volving the   town  iu  a  debt  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  proved  a  serious  burden. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  a  company 
of  British  troops,  called  the  "  Queen's  Guards,"  was 
statiutied  at  Marshfield,  but  withdrawn  the  day  after 
that  memorable  event  had  demonstrated  the  willing- 
ness of  the  defenders  of  liberty  to  fight.  Ou  the 
very  day  of  their  withdrawal,  April  20,  1775,  a  de- 
tachmeut  of   Plymouth   militia,  under   command  of 


Col.  Theophilus  Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  marched  to 
Marshfield,  and,  had  not  the  skirmishes  at  Concord 
and  Lexington  occurred  the  day  before,  it  is  probable 
that  Marshfield  would  have  been  the  scene  of  the  first 
bloodshed  in  the  Revolution.  The  detachment  con- 
sisted of  the  two  following  companies: 


Theophilus  Cutton,  col. 
Jesse  Harlow,  capt. 
Thomas  Morton,  liuut. 
John  Torrey,  ensign. 
Peter  Kimball,  sergt. 
Zadouk  Churchill,  sergt. 
Philip  Leonard,  sergt. 
Aoiaziah  Harlow,  sergt. 
lteubeD  Washburn,  Corp. 
Thomas  liackuian,  corp. 
William  Barnes,  corp. 
Ezra  Harlow,  corp. 
Abner  Bartlett,  drummer. 
Benjamin  Hoye,  lifer. 
Bradford  Barnes. 
Barzillui  Stetson, 
Edward  Doten. 
Samuel  Rogers. 
Lemuel  Bradford. 
Samuel  Sherman. 
Elijah  Sherman. 
Nath1  Morton. 
William  Howard. 
Samuel  Churchill. 
Elkanuh  Churchill. 
Lemuel  Morton. 
Malachi  Bartlett. 
Nath'  Curtis. 
John  Cotton. 
John  Washburn. 
James  Cusbman. 
Abijah  Keyes.  


Abraham  Ilammatt,  capt. 
Thomas  Muyhew,  lieut. 
Nath1  Lewis,  ensign. 
George  Dunham,  sergt. 
William  Curtis,  sergt. 
Benjamin  Warren,  sergt. 
Timothy  Goodwin,  sergt. 
John  Churchill,  corp. 
Richard  Bagnall,  corp. 
James  Savory,  corp. 
John  May,  corp. 
William  Qreun,  drummer. 
Josiah  Cotton. 
Samuel  Bacon. 
Robert  Dunham. 
Josiah  Dunham. 
David  Allen. 
Robert  Treat. 
Samuel  Wheeler. 
Solomon  Atwood. 
William  Watson,  Jr. 
Lewis  Weston. 
William  Weston. 
Thomas  Jaokson  (3d). 
Samuel  Jackson,  Jr. 
David  Drew. 


John  Mortou. 
Nath'  Torrey. 
John  Bacon. 
Joshua  Tutman. 
Isaac  Bartlett. 
Branch  Churchill. 
Josiah  Bartlett. 
Lazarus  Harlow. 
Zacbeus  Harlow. 
Jabez  Harlow. 
Ebenezer  Cobb. 
James  Dunham. 
Eleazer  Morton. 
Lemuel  Leach. 
Sylvester  Morton. 
Ebenezer  Harlow. 
Thomas  Clark. 
Caleb  Morton. 
William  Finney. 
Joshua  Black. 
John  Paty. 
John  Philips. 
David  Morton. 
Lemuel  Barnes. 
Crosby  Luce. 
Bartlett  Holmes. 
Caleb  Holmes. 
Benjamin  Jennings. 
Francis  Cobb. 
Ezra  Finney. 
Ansel  Faunco. 


Samuel  Bartlett,  Jr. 
James  Murdock. 
William  Allerton. 
Richard  Drew,  Jr. 
William  Morton. 
Isaac   Atwood. 
Silas  Morton. 
William  Holmes. 
Thomas  Faunce. 
Wait  Atwood. 
Nath'  Thomas. 
John  Thomas. 
George  Dunham  (3d). 
Stepheu  Drew. 
David  Burbank. 
Zunas  Macombor. 
Levi  Shurtleil. 
Charles  Gray. 
William  Anderson. 
Auirts  Duuhain. 
James  Waterman. 
Ebenezer  Luce. 
William  Doten. 
Jabez  Doten. 
David  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Lewis. 
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John  Weston. 
James  Drew,  Jr. 
William  May  hew. 


Elkanah  Bartlctt. 
Jonathan  Bartlett. 
Cornelius  Holmes. 


Id  May,  1775,  the  following  Plymouth  men  en- 
listed for  eight  months'  service  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  under  Col.  Cotton  : 


Thomas  Mayhew,  capt. 
Nathaniel  Lewis,  lieut. 
Benjamin  Warren,  ensign. 
George  Dunham,  sergt. 
William  Curtis,  sergt. 
John  Churchill,  sergt. 
Josiah  Cotton,  sergt. 
Richard  Baguall,  uorp. 
Hubert  Dunham,  corp. 
Samuel  Bacon,  corp. 
Silas  Morton,  corp. 
Abner    Churchill,    drum- 
mer. 
Benjamin  lloye,  fifer. 
Wait  Atwood. 
William  Anderson. 
David  Burhatik. 
Joseph  Brnuihall. 
John  Butterworth. 
William  Bartlett. 
Caleb  Bartlett. 
David  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Cushnmn. 
Branch  Churchill. 
Nathaniel  Curtis. 
Amos  Dunham. 
Josiah  Dunham. 
Samuel  Drew. 
Stephen  Drew. 
George  Dunham,  Jr. 
William  Dotcn. 
Jabez  Doten. 
Jub  Foster. 


Charles  Gray. 
Thomas  Faunce. 
Levi  Harlow. 
Thomas  Howard. 
William  Howard. 
Ebenezer  Howard. 
William  Holmes. 
Jabez  Harlow. 
Caleb  Holmes. 
William  Hueston. 
John  Ifosea. 
Willium  Jones. 
Abijah  Keycs. 
Ebenezer  Luce. 
Crosby  Luee. 
Daniel  Lawrence. 
Abner  Mortou. 
Zcnus  Macomber. 
David  Morton. 
Joseph  Plasket. 
John  Paty. 
Lemuel  Bobbins. 
Eliab  Richmond. 
Samuel  Sherman. 
Elijah  Sherman. 
Charles  Scobey. 
Levi  Shurtleft. 
Elkanah  Toluian. 
James  Waterman. 
John  Wiishburn,  Jr. 
Samuel  Wheeler. 
Robert  Wharton. 
Martin  Wright. 


Timothy  Swinerton. 
Eleazer  Smith. 
Abel  Thrasher. 
Perez  Wright. 
Jaeob  Tinkham. 


lu  the  company  of  John  Bridghani,  of  Plympton  : 

Benjamin  Chubbuck. 
Thomas  Clark. 
Samuel  Doten. 
John  King. 
Caleb  Raymond. 
Henry  Richmond. 

In  the  company  of  Joshua  Benson,  of  Middleboro' : 

James  Savory.  John  Phillips. 

Elijah  Harlow. 

In  the  company  of  Peleg  Wadsworth,  of  Kingston  : 


Jonathan  Delano. 

Nath'  Torrey. 

Thomas  Sylvester. 

George  Leinotc. 

Lemuel  Barnes. 

John  RogerB. 

John  Morton. 

Elkanah  Ridor. 

Thouias    Trumble    (Trib- 

ble). 
Eleazer  Morton. 


Joseph  Covell. 
Joshua  'Potman. 
Abner  Holmes. 
John  Crawford. 
William  Atwood. 
Nebemiah  Atwood. 
Jonathan  Churchill. 
Nath1  Thomas. 
Prince  Wadsworth. 
Negro  Quam. 


In  the  company  of  Edward  Hammond,  of  Roches- 
ter: 


Samuel  Rogers. 
Burzillai  Stetson. 


Jonathan  Holmes. 
John  Green. 


The  following  company  served  at  the  Gurnet  [u 
Plymouth  harbor  in  1776.  The  Plymouth  meu  are 
marked  with  a  star  : 


^William  Weston,  capt. 

Andrew      Sampson,      1st 
lieut. 

Josiah  Smith,  2d  lieut. 

"^Nath1  Carver,  ensign. 

John  Hawkes,  sergt. 

^Stephen  Paine,  sergt. 

James  Cox,  sergt. 

Jeremiah     Dillingham, 
sergt. 

♦Jabez  Doten,  corp. 

Beniah  Sampson,  corp. 

Joseph  Heaney,  corp. 

Eleazer  Bixly,  corp. 

Bildad  Washburn,  drum- 
mer. 

Josiah  Barker,  liter. 

Jonathan  Thomas. 

^Eleazer  Faunce. 
■■  MtMi'lall  Churchill. 

♦Thomas  Doggett. 
:  Stephen  Cornish. 

$  Josiah  Morton. 

^William  Bartlctt. 

^William  Morton. 

*Enoa  Churchill. 

♦Ichabod  Holmes. 

*John  Paty. 

♦Hallet  Rider. 

♦Edward  Doty. 

Benjamin  Parish. 

Nath1  Washburn. 

♦John  Douglass. 

♦Joseph  Tinkham. 

Josiah  Perkins. 

Asaph  Bisbee. 

Oliver  Sampson. 

*L  Lemuel  Morton,  corp. 

*Zaccheus  Morton. 

^Thomas  Bartlctt. 

Aaron  Bisbee. 

Samuel  Stetson. 

♦Charles  Clark. 

Richard  Tillayd. 

♦Isaac  Holmes. 

John  Taber. 

Foord  Bates. 

Charles  Tentes. 

Charles  Perie. 

Truelove  Brewster. 

'■"Lemuel  Leach. 

Richard  Humphrey. 

The  followiug  company 
1776  after  the  discharge  of 
The  known  Plymouth  men 


Philemon  Foster. 

Ansel  G  ibbs, 

John  Kent. 

William  Finney. 

Ebenezer  Dawes. 

Simeon  Hull. 

"Thomas  Additon. 

Seth  Sprague. 

Ziba  Witherell. 

Wait  Bradford. 

John  Bourn. 

Thomas  Dingly. 

Nath'  Randall. 

♦Samuel  Doten. 

Consider  Glass. 

Ezekiel  Bradford. 

Isaac  Robertson. 

Oliver  Bisbeo. 

Robert  Me  Fa  rl  en. 

Francis  Cook. 

"^Samuel  Sampson. 

Joab  Fish. 

Eliab  Sampson. 

*SamueI  Darling. 

Aaron  Chandler. 

George  Cushinail. 

Benjamiu  Smith. 

John  Ozier. 

Nath1  Hodges. 

Isaac  Bouncy. 
Joseph  Juslyn. 

Charles  Rawadel. 
Albeit  Smith. 
♦Benjamin  Darling. 
Job  Turner. 
Christopher  Smith. 
Thomas  Chamberlin. 
Joab  Hilt. 
Gamaliel  Diuian. 
Seth  Parry. 
John  Ramsdell. 
Ilu.ll  Bourn. 
Sylvauus  Bryant. 
Gersham  Ramsdell. 
David  Standish. 
Joshua  Briggs. 
David  Rickard. 
Jonathan  Rickard. 
John  Lincoln. 
Dimoud  Perry. 
Charles  Fourd. 

served  at  the  Gurnet  in 
Capt.  Weston's  company, 
are  marked  with  a  star: 
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♦Jesse  Harlow,  capt. 
'Jauios  Churchill,  1st  lieut. 

Timothy     Goodwin,      2d 
lieut. 
Isaiah  Thomas. 
Ebenezer  Cobb. 
■Robert  Dunham. 
--Nicholas  Smith. 

Samuel  Cobb. 

Israel  DuDhuin. 
Zcuas  Bryant. 

Frauds  Churchill. 
-Asa  Dunham. 
Robert  Cobb. 

Lemuel  Stephens. 
Josiah  Waterman. 
■William  Morton. 
■^Amaziah  Doty. 
:  Asa  Sherman. 

Thaddeus  Ropley. 
Joshua  Holmes. 
Zenas  Davis. 
ZaJoek  Cook. 
Zcuas  Cook. 
Isaiah  Cushman. 


Holmes  Thomas. 
-Eliaa  Churchill. 
Onesimus  Randall. 
'Samuel  West. 
^Nathan  Rider. 
Joseph  Perkins. 
Luther  Colo. 
Levi  Everson. 
David  Ripley. 
^William  Bradford. 
Nathaniel  Ripley. 
"Nathaniel  Bradford. 
-William  Barnes. 
$Zaccheua  Barnes. 
^Nathaniel  Cobb. 
John  Chandler. 
William  Cobb. 
■"George  Dunham. 
-William  Davie. 
^Nathaniel  Ellis. 

William  Hueston. 
*  Lazarus  Harlow. 
"Zaccheus  Harlow. 
^Nathaniel  Spooner. 
NohomiaU  Woston. 


The  following  compauy  served  at  the  Guruet  in 
177o',  after  tlie  discharge  of  Capt.  Harlow's  company. 
The  known  Plymouth  men  are  marked  with  a  star: 


Andrew  Sampson,  capt. 

Josiah  Smith,  lieut. 
Beniah  Sampson,  sergt. 
Ebenezer  Barker,  sergt. 
-Stephen  Paine,  sergt. 
Samuel  Chandler,  corp. 
Nathan  Sampson,  corp. 
Abel  Turner,  eorp. 
Bildad   Washburn,  drum- 
mer. 
George  Winslow,  lifer. 
Ebenezer  Cobb. 
Sylvanus  Bryant. 
Nathaniel   Weston. 
George  Cushman. 
Jonathan  Chandler. 
Pcleg  Oldham.      ' 
James  Glass. 
Aaron  Bisbee. 
Robert  Sampson. 
Culsun  Sampson. 
Sauiuel  Delano. 
Levi  Sampson. 
Neheuiiah  Weston. 
Elijah  Sampson. 
William  Sampson, 
l'eleg  Gulliver. 
Thomas  Chandler. 
Oliver  Sampson. 


Isaiah  Sampson. 
Josiah  Barker. 
Harris  Hatch. 
Nathaniel  Kent. 
Zabdicl  Weston. 
Thumas  Carver. 
Abraham  Pierce. 
Nathaniel  Washburn. 
-Pclog  Faunco. 
^William  Bartlett. 
John  Kent. 
Joshua  Chandler. 
-Nathaniel  Burgess. 
Malaebi  Dolano. 
Uriah  Spraguc. 
Samuel  Sprague. 
Luther  Delano. 
^Lemuel  Doten. 
■-Ebenezer  Rider. 
^■Eteazer  Faunee. 
*Mcndall  Churchill. 
-Abner  Sylvester. 
Jonathan  Thomas. 
^William  Morton. 
-Thomas  Trumbull  (Trib- 

ble). 
^Solomon  Davis. 
-Edward  Doten. 


Enlistments  for  five  months'  service  in  July,  1776  : 


Samuel  West. 
A^a  Sherman. 


Lemuel  Stephens. 
Holmes  Thomas. 


Thaddeus  Faunee. 
John  Totman. 
Benjamin  Rickard. 

Isaac  Churchill  for  Nathaniel  Jackson. 
James  Eaton  for  Isaac  Symmes. 
Charles  Gray  for  John  Goodwin. 
Martin  Wright  for  William  Harlow,  Jr. 
George  Atwood  for  Thomas  Matthews. 
William  Johnston. 

Oliver  Morton  for  Ebenezer  Nelson,  Jr. 
Abuer  Morton  for  Richard  Brown. 
TUden  Holmes  for  Isaac  Le  Baron. 
Isaac  Holmes  for  Samuel  Harlow. 
Lemuel  Crooker  for  Samuel  Kempton. 
Isaac  Wilson  for  Lazarus  Goodwin. 
William  Davie. 

Enlistments  for  three  months'  service  in   Rhode 
Island,  April,  1777: 

William  Morton.  Edward  Cotton. 

James  Savery.  Lemuel  Bobbins. 

Ebenezer  Luce. 

John  King  for  Elkanah  Bartlett. 

Thoinus  Doggett. 

James  Doty,  of  Kingston,  for  Cornelius  Cobb. 

Caleb  Raymond. 

Perez  Wright. 

Enlistments  for  thirty  days'  service  in  Rhode  Island 
in  September,  1777  : 


Enlistments  and  drafts    in    December,    177G,   for 
three  mouths'  service  in  Rhode  Island  : 

10 


Nath1  Goodwin,  capt. 
Josiah  Tomson,  1st  lieut. 
Bartlett  Holmes,  2d  lieut. 
Amaziah  Harlow,  3d  lieut. 
Solomon  Atwood,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Morey. 
Elijah  Morey   for   Daniel  Di- 

man. 
Branch     Carver     for    Joseph 

Bartlet. 
Thomas  Macan. 
Joseph    Ripley   for    Wm    Hall 

Jackson. 
Frank  Cobb  for  Job  Cobb. 
Perez     Wright     for     Thomas 

Jaekson,  Jr. 
Lemuel    Crooker    for    Lemuel 

Cobb. 
John  Atwood. 
George  Holmes. 
Josiah  Drew. 
Elijah  McFarlin  for  Abraham 

Hatnmatt. 
Lemuel  Raymond  for  Joseph 

Croswell. 
George  Morton  for  Benjamin 

Drew. 
Reuben  Damon. 
Ezekiel  Raymond  for  Joseph 

Rider. 
Jonathan    Churchill    for    Wm 

Weston. 
Samuel     Bryant   for    Stephen 

Sampson. 


William  Blakcley. 

James  Cushman. 

Joseph  Bramhall. 

James  Cole  for  John  Russell. 

Thaddeus  Ripley  for  Benjamin 

King. 
James  Newbury. 
Jabez  Gorham. 
Judah  Bartlett,  Jr. 
Zadoek  Churchill. 
Jouathun  Harlow. 
Thomas  Clark. 
Nath1  Harlow. 
John  King. 
John  Bates. 
James  Wright. 
Hallet  Rider. 
Edmund  Bartlett. 
Josiah  Cornish. 
Bartlett  Holmes. 
John   Darling. 
Charles  Churchill. 
Benjamin  Churchill. 
Solomon  Bartlett. 
Jesse  Churchill. 
Seth  Rider. 
Ichabod  Holmes,  Jr. 
Silas  Dunham. 
Barnabas  Dunham. 
George  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Torrey. 
Thomas  Morton,  Jr. 
Zaccbcus  Barnes. 
Samuel  Bradford. 
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Abiel     Washburn    for     Isaac  Peleg  Faunae. 

Lothrop.  Abner    Sylvester    for    Robert 

Nath'  Leonard  for  Georgo  Wat-  Davie. 

son.  Jawed     Churchill     for    Benj. 

Patrick   Welsh   for  W-  Wat-  Barnes. 

son.  Wilson  Churchill. 
William  Drew.  John   Holmes  for  Eliab   Rich- 
Dolphin    Negro    for    Elkanuh  mond. 

Watson.  Diuian     Bartlett    for     Gcnrge 

Amos  I'ettce  for  Andrew  Cros-  Thrasher. 

well.  Nath'  Holmes. 

James  Bishop  for  Isaac  Dotou.  John      Bacon     for      Sylvanus 

Thomas  Foster.  Howes. 

Thoutas  Lanuiao.  Thomas  Sears. 

Noah  Perkins  fur  John   Bart-  Solomon  Holmes. 

lutt.  John  Witherhead. 

Joseph      Wright      for      John  Ezra  Harlow. 

Thomas.  George  Ellis. 

Charles  Morton,  Jr.,  for  John  Nath1  Clark. 

Keinpton.  Lemuel  Morton,  Jr. 

Men  raised  to  serve  as  guard  to  the  prisoners  who 
surrendered  with  Geu.  Burgoyne,  October,  1777,  for 
five  mouths : 

Nath1  Torrey.  Nath1  Barnes. 

Samuel  Holmes.  Daniel  Uowland. 

Thomas  Dogget  for  John  Cobb.  Ebeuezor  Rider,  Jr. 

William    Cassady    for    James  Eleazer  Holmes,  Jr. 

Doty.  John  Harlow,  Jr. 

John    Witherhead    for    John  Lomuel  Doten. 

Russell.  W™  Bartlett. 

Benjamin  Watson.  Josiah  Morton. 

William  Blakeley.  Luvi  Paty. 

James  Collins.  Israel  Clark. 

Edward  Morton.  Stephen  Doten. 

Bcnoni  Shaw.  Thomas  Ellis. 
George  Churchill. 

The  following  company,  composed  of  men  from  the 
South  Precinct  of  Plymouth,  served  three  months  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1776  and  1777,  under  Col.  Thomas 
Lothrop,  of  Plymouth  : 


Zaccheus  Bartlett,  capt. 
Juhu  Bartlett,  lieut. 
Branch  Blackmer,  sergt. 
John  Coruish,  sergt. 
Seth  Holmes,  sergt. 
Andrew  Bartlett,  sergt. 
Nath1  Bartlett,  corp. 
Abner  Bartlett,  eorp. 
Jacob  Johnson. 
James  Wright. 


Jonathan  Harlow. 
Cornelius  Morey. 
James  Holmes. 
Barnabas  Ellis. 
Silas  Valler. 
Ezekiel  Raymond. 
Nath1  Cornish. 
Thomas  Clark. 
Lothrop  Clark. 


Plymouth  enlistment  in  the  company  of  Capt.  John 
Russell,  of  Barnstable,  iu  the  regimeut  of  Col.  Gama- 
liel Bradford,  of  Duxbury,  in  1770' : 

James  S-harpc,  deserted. 

Plymouth  culistment  iu  the  company  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Stetson,  of  Scituate,  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Dyke,  in  1776: 

Bartlett  Holmes,  cusign. 

Plymouth    enlistmeuts    in    the    regiment   of  Col. 


Aaron  Willard,  for  the  expedition  to  Lake  Champlaiu, 

in  January,  1777  : 

Samuel  N.  Nelson,  capt.  Zaduck  Barrows. 

Thomas  Burgess.  William  Holmes. 

Plymouth  enlistmeuts  in  Capt.  Sawyer's  company, 
Col.  Dykes'  regiment,  iu  1777,  for  an  uuknown  term 
of  service : 

Ezra  Holmes.  Joshua  Brainhall. 

William  Rider.  William  Blaekuior. 

Elkanah  Holmes.  Uufus  Robbins. 

John  Marshall.  Lemuel  Bartlett. 

Ebenezer  Robbius.  Saoiuel  Wheeler. 

Ebenezer  Robbius,  Jr.  Barnabas  Holmes. 

Peter  Luninau. 

Plymouth  men  drafted  for  nine  mouths  iu  177S  : 
Nath1  Spooner.  Jonathan  Holmes. 

John  Bacon.  Joshua  Battles. 

Joshua  Wright.  John  Rider. 

Isaac  Torrey. 

The  following  company  of  Plymouth  men  was 
raised  to  march  with  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  in 
the  British  ship  "  Somerset"  in  1778  : 

Wm.  Crow  Cotton,  capt.  Burnet  Holmes. 

John  Goddard,  lieut.  Ebenezer  Robbins. 

Aiuaziah  Harlow,  sergt.  Samuel  Robbins. 

Thaddeus  Faunce,  sergt.  William  Keen. 

William  Barnes,  sorgt.  Geurgc  Morton. 

Ebenezer  Cobb,  corp.  Edward  Morton. 

Nathan  Holmes,  corp.  Judah  Bartlett. 

Richard  Durfey.  George  Sampson. 

Job  Cobb.  Edward  Doten. 

Ebenezer  Nelson.  James  Churchill. 

John  Peckham.  Zaccheus  Morton. 

Zadoek  Churchill.  William  Iluluies. 

Cornelius  Cobb.  Josoph  Nelson. 

Peter  Holmes.  William  Drew. 

Men  raiaed  to  serve  as  a  guard  under  Gen.  Heath 

in  and  about  Boston,  iu  1778,  for  three  mouths  : 

Oliver  Morton.  Thaddeus  Uipley. 

Caleb  Morton.  William  Hunt. 

John  Soulhworth.  John  Chubbuck. 

Thomas  Winslow.  Samuel  Kempton,  Jr. 

Ebenezer  Morton.  Noah  Bisbee. 

John  Phillips.  Asaph  T>isbee. 

Cornelius  Holmes.  William  Ripley. 

John  King.  John  Perkins. 
William  Lucas. 

Men  raised  April,  1778,  for  nine  months,  to  march 
to  Fishkill : 


Isaac  Torrey. 
John  Rider. 
Aiuasa  Delauo. 
William  Hunt. 
John  Hunt. 


Joshua  Wright. 
Joshua  Battles. 
Patrick  Wells. 
Natbauiel  Spooner. 
Jonathan  Holmes. 
John  Bacon. 

Men  raised  April,  1778,  to  march  to  Pcekskill  for 
eight  months'  service : 

James  Shurtletl'.  Meudall  Churchill. 

Samuel  Holmes.  Levi  Holmes. 

Robert  Harlow.  James  Harlow,  capt. 
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John  Douglass. 
Corneliua  Morey,  Jr. 

Levi  Ti  it  k  h.uii. 


Men  raised  June,  1778,  to  march   to  Providence 
for  six  months'  service: 

Haviland  Torrey.  John  Darling. 

Samuel  Culderwood.  Stephen  Gibbs. 

Zadock  Burrows.  Ezekiel  Raymond. 

Patrick  Morris.  Lemuel  Leach. 

William  Blukcly.  Josiah  Morton  (3d). 
George  Duvie. 

Men   raised   July,    1778,   for   six    months'   service 

under  Gen.  Heath  in  and  about  Boston  : 

Solomon  Bartlett. 
Nathan  Churchill. 
Samuel  Kemp  ton. 
Thuddoua  Riply. 

Men  raised  for  two  months'  service  under  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, in  Rhode  Island,  July,  1770  : 

William  C.  Cotton,  capt.  William  Barnes. 

Abiel  Washburn.  Zaccheus  Barnes. 

Samuel  Holmes.  Ichabod  Holmes,  Jr. 

John  liil.ui'l.  Barnabas  Dunham. 

David  Gorhuin.  William  Davie. 

John  Phillips.  Caleb  Sampson. 

William  Clark.  Benjamin  Chubbuck. 

Cornelius  Holmes.  Ephraim  Hunt. 

James  Churchill.  William  Cassudy. 

William  Drew.  Levi  Paty. 

Michael  Poor.  Josiah  Cornish. 

Elnathan  Lucas.  William  Cornish. 

Joseph  Burbank.  Lemuel  Bartlett. 

William  Coye.  Ephraim  Norris. 

Lemuel  Bobbins.  Ebed  Mclock. 
Lewis  Weston,  2d  lieut. 

Men  raised  to  serve  three  months  in  and  about 
Bostuu,  under  Gen.  Heath,  September,  1778  : 

Cornelius     Holmes,    for    John      Ansel  Harlow. 

Kemp  ton,  Jr.  Benjamin  Chubbuck. 

Caleb  Sampson. 

Men  raised  to  serve  three  months  under  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, in  Rhode  Island,  September,  1778: 

Michael  Power.  Trask. 

Cornelius  Holmes. 

Men  raised  to  serve  two  months  under  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, in  Rhode  Island,  May,  1779: 

Levi  Tinkhaui.  Samuel  Holmea. 

Enlistments  in  Capt.  Edward  Sparrow's  company, 
Col.  Nathan  Tyler's  regiment,  for  six  months'  service 
in  Rhode  Islaud,  in  1779  : 

Nath'  Bartlett.  Timothy  Battles. 

Elnathan  Lucas.  Ephraiin  Paty. 

Haviland  Torrey. 

Men  raised  for  uine  months'  service,  Juue,  1779  : 

Stevens  Mason.  Zaccheus  Bartlett. 

John  Bates.  Levi  Tiukham. 

William  Brown.  John  Chubbuck. 

Nath1  Holmes,  Jr.  Joseph  Sylvester. 

Michael  Poor.  Plato  Turner. 

William  Boies.  George  Churchill. 
William  Cussady. 


Men  raised  for  two  months'  service,  August.  1779  : 

Samuel  Holmes.  Thomas  Johnson. 
William  Garret. 

Men  raised  to  march  to  Tiverton  on  three  months' 

service,  July,  1780  : 

Nath1  Torrey.  Robert  Jackson. 

Nath1  Holmes.  Ebenezer  Lucas. 

Issachar  Howland.  Benjamin  Washburn. 

William  Bobbins.  William  Barnes. 

Samuel  Nelson.  Corban  Barnes,  Jr. 

Nathan  Churchill.  Levi  Holmes. 

Ebenezer  Churchill.  Joshua  Battles. 

Thomas  Spuouer.  James  Wright,  Jr. 

Samuel  Bates.  Julin  Rider. 

William  King.  Sylvauus  Paty. 

John  King.  Asa  Dunham . 

Israel  Dunham.  Charles  Morton. 


Joseph  Fuller. 
Patrick  Morris. 
Thaddeus  Ripley. 
William  Holmes. 
Samuel  Bryant. 
Saiuuel  Holmes. 
Wilson  Churchill. 
Samuel  Rogers. 
Henry  Richmond. 
Joshua  Battles. 
Thomas  Kelley 


Enlistments  for  six  months  in  1780  : 

Timothy  Battles. 
Diman  Bartlett. 
Seth  Thrasher. 
Ephraim  Paty. 
John  King. 
Jonathan  Thrasher. 
Josiah  Morey. 
Zaccheus  Barnes. 
Plato  Turner. 
Silas  Morey. 
Josiah  Soule. 

Miscellaneous  enlistments: 

Josiah  Connett.  William  Brown. 

Daniel  Lotbrop.  George-  Tomson. 

Ebenezer  Howard.  Ralph  Burrow. 

Roger  Magoon.  James  Patterson. 

Joshua  Winship.  Solomon  Bartlett,  Jr. 

Benjamiu  Clark.  Andrew   Dub  arrow. 

Joshua  Sylvester.  Stevens  Mason. 

Cuto  (negro).  David  Cobb. 

Quabh  (negro).  Philip  Foster. 

Joshua  Holmes.  Cornelius  Holmes. 

John  Black.  Caleb  Bartlett. 

Samuel  Hollis.  Isaac  Lucas. 

William  Boies.  Seth  Morton. 

John  Bates.  Richard  Cooper. 

Michael  Bowes.  Lemuel  Simmons. 
Levi  Tiukham. 

Men  raised,  for  forty  days,  to  reiu force  Count  de 
Rochambeau  in  Rhode  Islaud,  February,  1781 : 

Seth  Churchill.  Silas  Doty. 

William  Atwood.  Ezra  Lucas. 

Solomon  Burtlett.  Jesse  Harlow,  Jr. 

Thaddeus  Robbins.  Lothrop  Turner. 

William  Mackey.  EbeuezerSampson. 

Frank  Churchill.  Ephraim  Holmes. 

John  Harlow.  Diman  Bartlett. 

Rufus  Bartlett.  William  Morton. 

Ansel  Lucas.  James  Finney. 

Abraham  Jackson.  Ephraim  Paty. 

John  Rogers.  Joseph  Holmes. 

Enlistments  of  an   unknown  date  for  three  years' 
service: 
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James  Anthony. 
Thomas  Burgess. 
Jumes  Beaton. 
Joshua  Briuuhall. 
Joshua  Battles. 
Benjamin  Balston. 
Samuel  Bryaut. 
Ralph  Bacon. 
Solomou  Bartlett,  Jr. 
.lolm   Black. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
Jonathan  Belcher. 
Joshua  Bullen. 
John  Cooper. 
Benjamin  Cleaveland. 
Cato  (negro). 
I'll. i.l.l. 'in  Churchill. 
Benjamin  Clark. 
Josiub  Conaut. 
John  Clark. 
Samuel  Dunham. 
l)j.n  (negro). 
Joseph  Delano. 
Rohert  Dunham. 
Samuel  Drew. 
Samuel  Dutch. 
Samuel  Dunham,  Jr. 
Jabez  Delano. 
Nath'  Ellis. 
John  Foster. 
William  French, 
tieorge  Gamble. 
William  Greenway. 
David  Geffrey. 
John  Hosea. 
Thomas  Hackman. 
Ebenezer  Howurd. 
Jabez  Holmes. 
Zacheus  HolmeB. 
Benjamin  Lloye. 
Elijah  Harlow. 
James  llowland. 
William  Jones. 
Uohert  Keyes. 
John  lviug. 
Amaziah  Ring. 
Oliver  Keiuptun. 
Thomas  Lake. 
George  Lemote. 
Abijah  Luce. 
Daniel  Lawrence. 
Eplnaiiu  Luce. 
Pcro  (negro). 


Roger  Daniel. 
Frank  May. 
William  McCaddoa. 
Job  Morton. 
Abram  Morton. 
James  Morris. 
John  Marshall. 
Paul  MeFarlen. 
David  Morton. 
Joseph  Plusket. 
Joshua  Polden. 
James  Patterson. 
William  Poldcu. 
James  Polden. 
William  Polden,  Jr. 
John  Finney. 
Joshua  Pookcnict. 
David  Page. 
Peter  (negro). 
John  Paty. 
Oliver  Remington. 
Nath1  Rhodes. 
John  Ring. 
John  Rogors. 
Dunicl  Robbins. 
Rufus  Robbins. 
Richard  (negro). 
Henry  Richmond. 
James  Rich. 
William  Robbins. 
Silas  ( negro). 
Adam  Shutc. 
Peleg  Stcphons. 
Levi  Shurtiell'. 
Barzillui  Stetson. 
Joshua  Sylvestor. 
Abel  Syspuson. 
Stephen  Torrey. 
George  Thompson. 
John  Totinuu,  Jr. 
Thomas  Trumble(Trib- 

ble). 
Thomas  Torrey,  Jr. 
William  Thurn. 
Joshua  Tutni.ni. 
David  Thrasher. 
Simon  Valentine. 
Joshua  Winship. 
Luke  Wheeler. 
Samuel  Wheeler. 
Isaac  Wilson. 
Martin  Wright. 


Many  of  these  enlistments  and  drafts  were  made 
from  organized  militia  companies,  composed  of  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Of  these  companies  there  were 
five  in  Plymouth  at  the  begiuniug  of  the  war.  The 
first  included  the  district  of  Manouiet  Ponds,  and 
was  commanded  by  Zaccheus  Bartlett,  captain ;  John 
Bartlett,  first  lieuteuant;  Bartlett  Holmes,  second 
lieutenant.  The  second  included  the  Chiltonville 
District,  as   far   north   as   "  Jabez  Coiner,"  and  was 


commanded  by  Robert  Finney,  captain  ;  Philip  Leon- 
ard, first  lieutenant;  Thomas  Morton,  second  lieuten- 
ant. The  third  included  the  district  between  Jabez 
Corner  and  Town  Brook,  and  was  commanded  by 
Sylvanus  Harlow,  captain ;  Stephen  Churchill,  first 
lieutenant ;  Nathaniel  Carver,  second  lieutenant.  The 
fourth  extended  from  the  brook  to  Middle  Street,  and 
was  commanded  by  Benjamin  Rider,  captain  ;  Richard 
Cooper,  first  lieutenant;  John  Torrey,  Jr.,  secoud 
lieutenant.  The  fifth  extended  from  Middle  Street 
to  the  north  limits  of  the  town,  and  was  commanded 
by  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  captaiu  ;  William  Morton, 
first  lieutenant;  William  Crow  Cotton,  second  lieu- 
tenant. These  companies  included  two  classes, — one- 
quarter  active  or  training  members,  called  the  train- 
band, and  filled  up  either  by  enlistmeuts  or  lot,  and 
three-quarters,  called  the  alarm-list,  equally  liable  to 
be  called  on  for  active  service,  having  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  officers,  but  on  ordinary  occasious  relieved 
from  training  or  muster  service.  All  requisitions  for 
men  during  the  war  were  made  through  brigade,  regi- 
mental, and  company  officers,  and  tilled  by  enlistment, 
if  possible,  or  otherwise  by  draft.  At  a  later  day 
Amaziah  Harlow  and  Nathaniel  Barnes  took  the 
places  of  Stephen  Churchill  and  Nathaniel  Carver, 
Stephen  Churchill  took  the  place  of  Sylvanus  Har- 
low, Samuel  Bartlett  took  the  place  of  John  Torrey, 
Jr.,  William  Crow  Cotton  took  the  place  of  Nathaniel 
Goodwiu,  John  Goddard  of  William  Morton,  Lewis 
Weston  of  William  Crow  Cotton,  John  Torrey  be- 
came adjutant,  and  Nathaniel  Goodwin  was  appointed 
military  superintendent  for  Plymouth  County,  and 
afterwards  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  Regiment. 

At  a  still  later  day  Peter  Kimball  took  the  place 
of  Samuel  Bartlett,  Thaddeus  Churchill  of  Nathaniel 
Barnes,  Branch  Blackmer  of  John  Bartlett,  Thomas 
Ellis  of  Bartlett  Holmes,  Philip  Leonard  of  Robert 
Finney,  Ezekiel  Morton  of  Philip  Leonard.  These 
companies,  together  with  two  of  Luxbury,  one  of 
Kingston,  four  of  Plymptou,  and  one  of  Halifax, 
composed  the  First  Regiment,  of  which  Theophilus 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  was  colonel ;  Thomas  Lolluop, 
of  Plymouth,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  John  Torrey,  of 
Plymouth,  adjutant.  In  1779  a  company  of  artillery 
was  added  to  the  regiment,  of  which  Thomas  May- 
hew,  of  Plymouth,  was  captain,  with  the  rank  of 
major;  Thomas  Nicolson,  of  Plymouth,  first  lieuten- 
ant, aud  Johu  May,  of  Plymouth,  second  lieutenant. 
Before  Col.  Cotton  commanded  the  First  Regiment, 
succeeding  Col.  Gamaliel  Bradford  in  that  command, 
lie  commanded  an  eight-months'  regiment  at  Roxbury 
in  1775,  called  the  Sixteenth,  the  first  company  of 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Thomas  iMayhetv, 
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captuio  ;  Nathaniel  Lewis,  lieutenant,  and  Benjamin 
Warren,  ensign.  The  above  list  of  officers  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  addition  of  James  Warren, 
paymaster-general  in  the  Continental  army,  major- 
general  of  the  militia,  and  the  successor  of  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Warren  as  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress ; 
of  Dr.  William  Thomas,  surgeon  in  the  army,  and 
his  four  sous, — Joshua,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John 
Thomas;  Joseph,  captain  of  artillery;  John,  surgeon's 
mate  under  his  father;  and  Nathaniel,  who  served  in 
some  capacity  unknown  to  the  writer.  All  these 
officers  were  at  some  time  in  the  field,  and  complete 
the  list  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  separate 
enlistments  contributed  by  Plymouth  to  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Of  this  number  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  received  in  hard  money  for  bounties 
paid  by  the  town  three  thousand  and  fifty-six  pounds, 
seven  shillings,  and  three  pence.  According  to  the 
returns  made  in  1777,  the  number  of  meu  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  able  to  bear  arms  was  six  hundred  and 
sixty-eight.  That  so  heavy  a  drain  of  men  and 
money  should  have  been  made  on  the  resources  of 
the  town  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  energy  and 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  of  its  people. 

During  the  war,  aside  from  its  distant  horrors  and 
their  own  sorrows  and  pecuniary  burdens,  the  people 
of  Plymouth  felt  nothing  of  its  desolation.  Away 
from  the  track  of  armies  and  beyond  the  sound  of 
battles,  their  contribution  of  men  and  means  and  the 
rigid  economy  in  living  which  the  war  enforced  alone 
rcmiuded  them  of  the  struggle  going  on.  Among 
the  interesting  incidents  of  the  period  with  which 
Plymouth  was  associated  may  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
pearance of  Lieut,  (afterwards  Admiral)  Nelson  in 
the  bay,  and  his  capture  of  a  schooner  owned  by 
Thomas  Davis,  and  commanded  by  Nathaniel  Carver. 
After  the  capture  the  admiral  of  the  French  fleet 
lying  in  Boston  harbor,  hearing  of  Nelson's  presence 
in  the  bay,  put  out  in  chase.  Capt.  Carver,  being 
familiar  with  the  coast,  was  used  by  Nelson  as  a  pilot, 
and  safely  carried  the  ship  through  the  intricate 
channels  of  Vineyard  Sound,  and  thus  escaped  the 
pursuer.  Nelson  afterwards  returned  into  the  bay, 
and  sent  Capt.  Carver  ashore  in  oue  of  the  boats  of 
the  frigate.  Mr.  Davis,  learning  the  loss  of  his 
vessel  from  his  captain,  determined,  if  possible,  to  re- 
cover her.  Loading  a  boat  with  fresh  meats  and 
provisions,  he  and  Capt.  Carver  put  out  into  the  bay, 
and,  running  alongside  the  ship,  passed  the  word  to 
the  lieutenant  that  he  had  brought  him  a  present. 
They  were  at  once  asked  on  board,  and  invited  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  commander  at  the  dinner  at  which 
he  was  just  seating  himself.     At  the  close  of  the 


dinner  Nelson  ordered  his  writing-desk,  and  wrote 
the  following  certificate,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  author's  possession  : 

"These  are  to  certify  that  I  took  the  schooner  'Harmony,' 
Nathaniel  Carver,  master,  belonging  to  Plymouth,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  good  services  have  given  him  up  his  vessel  again. 

"  Dated  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  '  Albeuiarle,'  17th  Au- 
gust, 17S2,  in  Boston  Bay. 

"Horatio  Nelson." 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  no  papers  in  the  Admi- 
ralty office  and  no  records  of  Nelson's  life  contain 
any  reference  to  his  presence  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  war.  While  Abbott  Lawrence 
was  our  minister  to  England,  in  1850  or  1851,  at  a 
dinner  where  he  and  the  Professor  of  History  in  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  were  guests,  the  conversation 
turning  on  Nelson,  Mr.  Lawrence,  having  seen  the 
above  certificate,  ventured  to  allude  to  it,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  professor,  who  expressed  great 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  allusion.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  facsimiles  of  the  certifi- 
cate were  taken  and  sent  to  him  at  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing,  as  they  effectually  did,  the  pro- 
fessor's doubts.  Thus  this  small  scrap  of  paper  has 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  one  of  the 
events  in  the  life  of  a  man  whose  every  act  baa  now 
an  importance  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Among  those  associated  with  Plymouth  in  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  there  were 
two  whose  names  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  1769, 
Alexander  Scammell  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  went 
to  Plymouth  in  the  same  year  to  teach  a  public  school. 
His  predecessor  in  the  school,  John  Barrows,  of  At- 
tleboro',  was  displaced  by  the  school  committee,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  friends,  who  endeavored  to  re- 
instate him.  Mr.  Scammell  was  unwilling  to  release 
the  committee  and  remained.  He  was  a  native  of 
Meriden,  and  after  teaching  two  years  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  sur- 
veyor. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  tip- 
pointed  brigade-major  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  soon  after  colonel  of  the  Third  New  Hamp- 
shire Rcgimeut.  He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general  of  the  American  army,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktowu,  on  the  30th  of  September,  17S1, 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  The  building  in  which  he  taught 
school  stood,  until  recently  taken  down,  on  the  lot 
north  of  the  Uuitariau  Church,  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  Burial  Hill. 

Peleg  Wadsworth,  a  native  of  Duxbury,  was  a  class- 
mate of  Scammell  at  Harvard,  and  while  the  latter  was 
teaching  a  public  school  in  Plymouth  was  successfully 
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conducting  a  private  school  in  the  building  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  lot  in  Market  Street  now  occupied 
by  the  widow  of  Zaben  Olney.  In  May,  1775,  then  a 
resident  in  Kingston,  he  raised  a  company  for  service 
in  aud  about  Boston,  and  was  placed  in  command.  At 
a  later  day,  after  his  removal  to  Maine,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  State  troops,  and,  like  Scaui- 
niell,  made  prisoner  of  war.  He  married  in  Plymouth, 
in  1772,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  and 
hud  a  large  family,  one  of  whom,  Zilpah,  married 
Stephen  Longfellow,  the  father  of  the  poet.  Both 
Scammell  and  Wadsworth  were  early  members  of  the 
Old  Colony  Club,  aud  joined  in  the  first  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  in  Old  Colony  Hall, 


Dec 


1769. 


The  finances  of  the  town  at  the  close  of  the  war 
were  in  such  a  precarious  condition  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  dispose  of  such  town  lands  as 
remained  unsold.  The  building  yard,  as  it  was  called, 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  late  David  Turner,  in 
Lcyden  Street,  a  portion  of  Training  Green,  the  sheep- 
pasture,  and  sundry  lots  at  the  base  of  Burial  Hill, 
were  soon  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  sheep- 
pasture  consisted  of  a  tract  of  land  about  three  miles 
square  in  the  ueighborhood  of  the  Plyuipton  guide- 
board,  on  the  Carver  road,  extending  northeasterly 
from  a  poiut  a  little  northerly  of  the  South  Meadow 
road  into  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Plymptou,  Car- 
ver, aud  Kingstou,  grauted  in  1702  to  certain  indi- 
viduals for  the  keeping  of  sheep.  The  experiment 
finally  proved  a  failure,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the 
land  to  the  towu  it  was  sold,  the  filial  sale  of  about 
eight  hundred  acres  occurring  in  1798.  But  the 
business  of  the  town  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  in  a  few  years  its  wealth  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  period  in  its  history.  New  opportunities 
for  business  enterprises  were  offering,  which  a  new 
class  of  men,  full  of  vigor  and  sagacity,  were  not  slow 
to  recoguize  and  seize.  Immediately  before  the  war 
the  navigation  of  the  town  consisted  of  about  seventy 
fishermen  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  tons  each, 
inakiug  several  trips  in  the  season,  aud  about  twenty 
merchant  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  Jamaica, 
Spain,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  other  places.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  t'evi  of  these  remaiued,  but  soon 
new  and  larger  fishing  vessels  were  built,  foreign  trade 
revived,  and  the  embargo  in  1808  saw  Plymouth  the 
owner  of  seveuteeu  ships,  sixteen  brigs,  and  about 
forty  schooners.  Wharves  and  warehouses  were  re- 
built on  a  larger  scale,  and  were  constantly  laden  with 
sugar,  molasses,  salt,  iron,  and  other  imports,  sharing 
with  those  of  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Ports- 
mouth   the  foreign   traffic  of  New  England.     Manu- 


factures were  also  developed  on  a  more  liberal  plan, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  wealth  began  to 
pervade  a  community  which  had  long  felt  serious 
burdens,  aud  had  never  before  eujoyed  the  superflui- 
ties of  luxurious  living.  Schools  were  improved,  a 
library  was  formed,  aud  in  1785  The  I'/ymouth 
Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper,  was  established,  edited, 
and  printed  by  Nathauiel  Coverly.  A  market-house 
was  coustructed,  and,  as  a  crowning  glory  of  enter- 
prise, an  aqueduct  was  built  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towu  with  water.  This  aqueduct  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  1797,  Joshua  Thomas, 
William  Davis,  James  Thacher,  William  Goodwin, 
and  Nathaniel  Russell,  and  their  associates,  were  in- 
corporated as  the  proprietors  of  the  Plymouth  Aque- 
duct. Persons  in  other  towns  in  the  commonwealth 
obtaiucd  acts  of  incorporation  of  prior  date,  but  uo 
aqueduct  was  so  early  constructed  as  that  in  Plym- 
outh. Luther  Eames  and  others,  of  Boston,  were 
incorporated  Feb.  27,  1795  ;  Lemuel  Stewart  aud 
others,  of  Williamstown,  Feb.  20,  1796  ;  Theodore 
Sedgwick  and  others,  of  Stockbridge,  June  15,  1796  ; 
John  Bacon  and  others,  of  Richmoud,  Nov.  2-t,  1796; 
Calvin  Whiting  and  others,  of  Dedham,  June  15, 
179G  ;  Chandler  Robbins  aud  others,  of  the  South 
Parish  of  Hallowell,  Feb.  9,  1797  ;  aud  Eli  Stearns 
and  others,  of  Lancaster,  Feb.  14,  1797  ;  but  in  all 
these  towns  the  work  of  construction  was  more  or  less 
delayed. 

The  season  of  prosperity,  however,  which  had  so 
auspiciously  opened,  was  destined  to  be  of  short  du- 
ration. Foreign  complications  again  arose,  and  the 
embargo  of  1807  fell  like  a  shock  of  paralysis  on 
every  seaport  in  the  land.  The  prospects  of  trade 
had  been  so  flatteriug  that  men  of  enterprise,  like 
Thomas  Jackson,  James  Warren,  William  Davis, 
Benjamiu  Barnes,  Barnabas  Hedge,  George  Watson, 
aud  Samuel  and  Joseph  Bartlett,  had  invested  in 
navigation  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  and  perhaps 
borrowed  in  anticipation  of  future  earnings.  Vessels 
of  every  class,  with  their  topmasts  housed  aud  wear- 
ing what  in  the  last  days  of  the  embargo  were  called 
Madison  night-caps,  lay  useless  and  rotting  at  the 
wharves,  crippling  more  or  less  every  owner  aud  in- 
volving some  in  bankruptcy,  and  producing  a  stagna- 
tion which  was  felt  in  every  warehouse  and  factory 
and  household.  Exports  ceased,  the  numerous  fish- 
houses  along  the  shore  were  packed  with  fish  decay- 
ing for  waut  of  a  market,  sailors  were  idle,  and  the 
wheels  of  industry  no  longer  vexed  the  streams  iu 
their  passage  to  the  sea.  After  a  protracted  season 
of  endurance,  when   forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a 
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virtue,  the  citizens  of  the  town  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  add  their  influence  to  efforts  initiated  in  Bos- 
ton to  effect  the  removal  of  the  terrible  incubus  rest- 
ing on  every  community  on  the  seaboard.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  town,  held  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1S0S,  and  called  at  the  request  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  voted,  on  motion 
of  William  Davis,  to  choose  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Joshua  Thomas,  Abner  Bartlett,  William  Davis, 
Zaceheus  Bartlett,  Barnabas  Hedge,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Jackson,  Jr.,  and  John  Bishop,  to  draw  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  President,  requesting  an  entire  or  partial 
suspension  of  the  embargo,  or,  if  such  a  suspension 
we.re  beyond  his  power,  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  act  in  the  premises.  The  committee  reported  at 
the  same  meeting  the  following  address,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  town  : 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  St'ttCB  : 

"  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  in  legal  town  meeting  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent,  that  inheriting  the  principles  of  ancestors 
who  combined  the  generous  love  of  freedom  with  a  due  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  legitimate  government,  they 
have  ueiiuiesced  without  remonstrance  in  alt  the  measures  of 
your  administration,  whatever  opinion  they  may  have  enter- 
tained of  tboir  character  and  however  distressing  may  have 
been  their  operation.  But  the  long-protracted  laws  laying  an 
embargo  on  the  extensive  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  unprecedented  restrictive  provisions  contained  in  them,  arc 
so  novel  an  experiment  in  the  history  of  commerce,  and  is 
fraught  with  so  numerous  a  train  of  political  and  moral  evils, 
that  they  would  betray  not  merely  a  destitution  of  patriotism, 
but  a  want  of  proper  regard  for  the  constituted  authorities  of 
their  country,  did  they  not  remonstrate  against  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  anti-commercial  system,  and  express  their  ideas 
of  its  various  tendencies  in  manly  and  decent  language. 

"The  Inhabitants  of  this  town  deriving  their  subsistence 
altogether  from  commerce,  and  especially  that  laborious  branch 
of  it,  the  cod-fiahcry,  prosecuted  in  Massachusetts  from  its 
earliest  settlement  with  an  enterprise  and  hardy  industry  lumi- 
nously displayed  in  your  Excellency's  report  on  tho  subject  of 
the  fisheries,  from  tho  entire  inhibition  of  their  exportation  are 
involved  in  unexpected  and  unexampled  eiubarniesments;  with 
large  quantities  of  fish  perishing  in  their  stores,  without  any 
stimulating  inducement  to  industrious  exertion,  and  having  no 
resources  but  those  resulting  from  commercial  employment,  the 
prospcet  before  them  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  That  they 
can  provide  for  themselves  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life  without  recurrence  to  distant  countries  is  abundantly  refuted 
by  tho  well-tried  experience  of  their  ancestors,  who,  guided  by 
the  hand  of  heaven  to  these  shores,  came  as  mere  cultivators 
of  tile  soil,  but  were  impelled  by  injurious  circumstances,  iu 
spite  of  their  usages  and  habits,  to  abandon  their  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  resort  to  the  treasures  of  the  ocean  and  tho  export 
of  those  treasures  to  distant  countries  for  tho  means  of  support. 

"While  the  dangers  of  traversing  the  Atlantic  are  diminished, 
and  some  of  the  accustomed  avenues  of  trade  are  opened,  as 
well  by  the  convulsive  struggles  of  the  Spanish  nation  for  tho 
rights  of  self-government  against  the  most  wanton  usurpation 
the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  as  by  the  relaxation  of  the  order 
of  the  British  Council  in  favor  of  that  oppressed  people,  they 
candidly  confess  that  their  own  sympathies  are  deeply  excited 


by  their  magnanimous  struggles,  and  it  will,  in  their  opinion, 
tarnish  the  splendor  of  our  own  glorious  revolution  should  the 
United  States  refuse  to  reciprocate  those  beneficial  aids  received 
in  the  progress  of  it  from  that  gallaot  nation. 

"  Prohibiting  laws  that  subject  citizens  to  grievous  privations 
and  sufferings,  the  policy  of  which  is  at  least  questionable,  and 
the  temptation  to  the  violation  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  man, 
aro  almost  irresistible,  will  gradually  undermine  the  morals  of 
society,  and  introduce  a  laxity  of  principle  and  contempt  of 
the  laws  more  to  be  deplored  than  even  the  useless  waste  of 
property.  From  these  and  other  weighty  considerations  your 
memorialists  pray  the  President  wholly  or  partially  to  suspend 
the  embargo  laws,  if  his  powers  are  competeut  to  that  object, 
and  if  not,  to  convene  Congress  at  an  early  period,  that  an 
immediate  repeal  of  them  may  he  effected." 

To  this  address  the  following  reply  from  President 
JelFerson  was  promptly  received,  the  original  of  which, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  Pilgrim 
Hall: 

"  To  the  inhabitant*  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  Uynl  town  meet- 
ing assembled  : 

"Your  representation  and  request  were  received  on  the  8th 
inst.,  and  have  been  considered  with  tho  attention  due  to  every 
expression  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  so  respectable  a 
body  of  my  fellow-citizens.  No  person  has  seen  with  more 
concern  than  myself  the  inconveniences  brought  on  our  country 
in  general  by  the  circumstances  of  tho  times  in  which  wo  bap- 
pen  to  live, — times  to  which  the  history  of  nations  presents  no 
parallel.  For  years  we  have  been  looking  as  spectators  on  our 
brethren  of  Europe  afflicted  by  all  those  evils  which  necessarily 
follow  an  abandonment  of  the  moral  rules  which  bind  men  and 
nations  together.  Connected  with  them  in  friendship  and  com- 
merce, we  have  happily  so  far  kept  aloof  from  their  calamitous 
conflicts  by  asteady  observance  of  justice  towards  all,  by  much 
forbearance  and  multiplied  sacrifices.  At  length,  however,  all 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others  having  been  thrown  aside,  the 
belligerent  powers  have  beset  the  highway  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  edicts  which,  taken  together,  expose  our  com- 
merce and  marines,  under  almost  every  destination,  a  prey  to 
their  fleets  and  armies.  Each  party,  indeed,  would  admit  our 
commerce  with  themselves  with  the  view  of  associating  us  in 
their  war  against  the  other;  but  wo  have  wished  war  with 
neither.  Under  these  circumstances  were  passed  the  laws  of 
which  you  complain  by  those  delegated  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  legislation  for  you,  with  every  sympathy  of  a  common  in- 
terest in  exercising  them  faithfully.  In  reviewing  these  meas- 
ures, therefore,  we  should  advert  to  the  difliculties  out  of  which 
a  choice  was  of  necessity  to  be  made.  To  bavo  submitted  our 
rightful  commerce  to  prohibitions  and  tributary  exactions  from 
others,  would  bavo  been  to  surrender  our  independence;  to  re- 
sist thorn  by  arms  was  war.  Without  consulting  the  state  of 
things  or  the  choice  of  tho  nation,  tho  alternative  preferred  by 
the  legislature  of  suspending  a  commerce  placed  undur  such  un- 
exampled difficulties,  besides  saving  to  our  citizens  their  prop- 
erty and  our  mariners  to  their  country,  has  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  giving  time  to  the  belligerent  nations  to  reverse  a 
conduct  as  contrary  to  their  interests  as  it  is  to  our  rights. 

"  In  the  event  of  such  peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  or  of  such  change  in 
their  measures  affecting  natural  commerce  as  may  render  that 
of  the  United  States  sufficiently  safe  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  ho  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  embargo.  But  no 
peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  no  change  of  measures  af- 
fecting neutral  commerce  is  known  to  have  taken  place.     The 
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orders  of  England  and  the  decrees  of  France  and  Spain  ex- 
isting at  the  date  of  these  laws  are  still  unrepealed  as  far  as  we 
know.  In  Spain,  indeed,  a  contest  for  the  government  appears 
to  have  arisen,  but  of  its  course  or  prospects  we  have  no  in- 
formation on  which  prudence  would  undertake  a  hasty  change 
in  our  policy,  even  were  the  authority  of  the  Executive  com- 
petent to  such  a  decision. 

"  You  desire  that  in  this  defect  of  power  Congress  may  be 
specially  convened.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  evidence 
or  the  character  of  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to  dictate  such 
a  cull,  because  you  will  be  sensible  on  an  attention  to  dates  that 
the  legal  period  of  their  meeting  is  as  early  as  in  this  extensive 
country  they  could  be  fully  convened  by  a  special  call. 

"  I  should  with  great  willingness  have  executed  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  had  peace  or  a  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  edicts  or  other  changes  produced  the  case  in  which 
aloue  the  laws  have  given  me  that  authority,  and  so  many  mo- 
tives of  justice  and  interest  lead  to  such  changes  that  we  ought 
continually  to  expect  them.  But  while  these  edicts  remain  the 
legislature  alone  can  prescribe  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

"  Tuo.  Jkfpeuson. 

"Sept.  10,  1808." 

The  sentiments  of  the  above  memorial  to  the 
President  betray  in  the  writer  statesmanlike  qualities, 
which  the  Legislature  of  later  times  sadly  needs. 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  laws  which  do  not 
represent  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community 
provoke  violations,  to  which  men  from  their  very 
nature  are  irresistibly  tempted,  and  gradually  lead  to 
a  popular  contempt  for  the  law-making  power,  which 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  evil  sought  to  be  reme- 
died. The  embargo  laws  furnished  no  exception.  The 
feeling  against  them  was  so  strong  that,  like  the  revenue 
laws  of  to-day,  which  a  large  part  of  the  community 
think  it  no  sin  to  evade,  their  violation  was  only  re- 
strained by  force,  and  when  successfully  committed 
was  universally  applauded.  In  Plymouth  there  were 
some  striking  instances.  One  vessel  loaded  with  fish 
for  a  foreign  market  at  the  time  the  laws  went  into 
operation,  being  under  suspicion,  was  stripped  of  her 
riggiug  by  government  officers,  and  thus  made,  as  it 
was  thought,  secure  against  any  breach  of  the  enact- 
ment. But  the  owners  were  more  shrewd  than  the 
officers  thought,  and  found  ready  hands  to  aid  them 
in  getting  their  vessel  to  sea.  Capt.  Samuel  Doteu,  a 
mau  of  peculiar  courage  and  energy,  selecting  a  dark 
and  stormy  night  for  his  operations,  after  the  town 
was  quiet,  with  an  active  gang  of  men,  stripped  a 
vessel  at  the  same  wharf  belonging  to  the  same  owuers, 
fitted  her  sails  and  rigging  to  the  dismantled  schooner, 
and  before  daylight  had  made  an  offing  in  the  bay. 
The  same  captain  on  another  occasiou,  after  night 
had  set  in,  with  a  boat's  crew  sailed  across  the  bay 
to  Provincetown,  and  boarding  a  Plymouth  vessel 
lying  at  anchor  without  officers  or  men,  safe,  as  it 
was  thought,  under  the  eye  of  a  gunboat  commanded 
by  Capt.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of  Plymouth,  put  quietly 


out  to  sea,  without  being  missed  from  her  anchorage 
until  outside  of  Wood-end,  when  a  long  parting  shot 
was  the  only  protest  which  could  be  made  against  the 
bold  undertaking. 

Affairs  continued  to  grow  worse,  the  embargo  be- 
came more  aggravated,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  town 
held  Jan.  20,  1809,  Joshua  Thomas  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolve : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  legally  Assembled 
the  26th  of  January,  180'J,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  fur  the  last  eight  years  have 
witnessed  a  disastrous  and  aoti-comincrcial  system  of  policy  in 
the  administration  of  national  affairs,  which,  by  necessary  gra- 
dation has  reached  so  awful  a  crisis  chat,  without  some  imme- 
diate radical  change  in  this  system,  the  United  States  will  pre- 
sent the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  government  without  energy 
and  a  community  without  morals,  and,  as  is  always  incident  to 
so  marked  a  state  of  the  body  politic,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
military  topics,  which,  instead  of  operating  as  restrictions,  will 
precipitato  its  dissolution. 

"That,  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  inaus- 
picious administration,  open  hostilities  were  proclaimed  against 
the  enlightened  principles  and  measures  that,  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  republics,  had  raised  the  United 
States  to  an  unrivalled  height  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
a  relentless  persecution  was  waged  against  its  citizens  and  pa- 
triots who  had  expended  their  blood  and  treasure  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  independence,  because  they  support  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  thus  sanctioned  by  experience. 

"  That,  as  well  to  depress  foreign  commerce  as  to  answer 
certain  favorite  political  purposes,  the  whule  internal  revenue, 
embracing  chieHy  articles  of  luxury,  was  improvidently  abol- 
ished, and  as  a  substitute  additional  duties  were  imposed  upon 
articles  of  importation  that,  in  large  commercial  cities  and 
towns,  among  the  more  indigent  class  of  citizens,  constitute  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

"That,  when  our  extensive  navigation  was  deriving  security 
from  our  infant  navy,  which,  rising  rapidly  to  respectability, 
promised  further  protection  from  insult  and  depredation,  this 
navy  was  suddenly  consigned  to  destruction,  on  the  miserable 
pretext  of  economical  reform  and  upon  the  visionary  idea  that 
the  empire  of  reason  would  be  established  among  pirate*  and 
freebooters,  while  millions  have  been  lavished  in  the  purchase 
of  a  wild  and  useless  waste  of  territory  from  an  overgrown 
power,  whose  title  to  it  was  founded  in  violence  and  usurpation. 
That,  by  the  partial  and  invidious  management  of  our  external 
relations,  by  a  servilo  compliance  with  the  views  of  one  bellig- 
erent, whose  restless  ambition  is  grasping  at  the  subjugation  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  by  the  unnecessary  provocations  offered 
to  another  magnanimously  contending  for  its  existence  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  oppressed,  our  national  peace  is  endangered 
and  our  national  dignity  and  good  faith  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  duplicity.  That  by  tho  intentional  suppression  of  material 
parts  of  tho  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  belligerent 
powers  in  Europe,  against  whom  we  have  grounds  of  complaint, 
the  real  disposition  of  those  powers  towards  the  United  States 
bus  been  withheld  from  the  people,  in  consequence  ol  which 
their  passions  aud  resentuients  have  been  unjustifiably  intlu- 
enced  against  the  only  belligerent  possessing  any  formidable 
means  of  aunoyance.  And  though  in  a  just  cause  wu  will  nut 
shrink  from  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  it  would  be  madness  wantonly  to  provoke  hostilities 
with  the  tirilish. 

"That,  in  the  rapid  progression  of  calamitous  measures,  too 
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umny  and  tou  painful  to  enumerate,  the  chilling  bund  uf  death  ' 
bos  at  length  beeu  luid  on  all  our  foreign  and  on  almost  all  our  | 
domestic  commerce,  and  the  hardy  and  industrious  men  inhab- 
iting uu  extensive  sea-coast  are  called  upon  to  endure  with  pa- 
tience the  miseries  of  starvation  in  the  futile  hope  of  starving 
one  of  the  belligerents  into  unimportant  concessions.  That,  to 
carry  into  complete  effect  the  multiplied  misnamed  embargo 
laws,  acknowledged  arbitrary  provision?  are  introduced  into  the 
laws  that  outrage  the  most  sacred  rights  and  immunities  secured 
to  us  by  the  constitution,  by  which  provisions  the  innocent  arc 
implicated  with  the  guilty.  Unreasonable  and  excessive  bouds 
are  required  and  excessive  fines  imposed.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  with  the  power  of  legislation,  with  a 
standing  army  under  his  control  and  under  the  control  also  uf 
orliceis  uf  his  creation,  who  are  authorized,  on  pretended  sus- 
picious, without  warrant  from  the  civil  magistrate,  to  violate 
and  search  our  dwelling.-1,  and  in  the  strong  uud  emphatic  lan- 
guage uf  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Otis,  in  his  argument  against 
writs  of  assistance,  a  much  less  pernicious  engine  of  oppression, 
they  can  go  from  house  to  house  exercising  their  petty  tyranny, 
till  tlit:  sound  of  the  last  trump  shall  excite  in  their  breasts  dif- 
ferent emotions.  That  by  a  base  surrender  of  thoir  invaluable 
blessings  and  rights,  among  which  are  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
acquiring  and  alienating  property,  and  using  and  possessing  it 
conformably  to  our  inclinations  and  wishes  and  for  the  special 
security  of  which  the  sacred  compact  was  formed,  we  shall 
prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  great  and  glorious  ancestors 
from  whom  we  boost  our  desceut,  and  who,  to  avoid  less  aggra- 
vated evils  than  are  inflicted  upon  us,  abandoned  their  native 
land,  and,  encountering  innumerable  evils,  began  a  settlement 
in  this  place. 

"That  we  feel  a  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  noble  stand 
and  manly  display  of  eloquence  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Pickering  and  Lloyd  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Quincy  and  his  colleagues  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  from  all  those  of  the  minority  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  who  have  lifted  their  voices  and  their 
hands  against  the  unconstitutional  invasion  of  our  rights;  and 
as  tbeir  patriotic  efforts  have  been  unavailing,  we  will,  as  the 
last  resort,  petition  our  State  Legislature  to  rescue  us  from  im- 
pending ruin. 

"  And  as  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  virtues,  for- 
titude, and  wisdom,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  measures 
devised  to  attain  this  object  to  tho  utmost  of  our  power." 

The  selectmen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  following  re- 
solve was  also  adopted: 

"  Revolved,  That  since  the  annihilation  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  our  revenue,  the  unnecessary  employ- 
ment, at  exorbitant  wages,  of  a  horde  of  spies,  patrols,  and  in- 
formers tu  Wiitch  our  empty  dismantled  ships,  is  a  wasto  of 
public  money  and  must  increase  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  laborers,  husbandmen,  me- 
chanics, ami  sailors." 

Ou  the  same  day  the  selectmen,  consisting  of  Wil- 
liam Davis,  John  Bishop,  Joseph  Bartlett,  and  John 
Paty,  reported  the  following  petition,  which  was 
adopted : 

"  Tu    the   Honorable   the   Semite   and  the   Honorable    the   I/ouie 
of  Jlepreuentutivca  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Miiatuthuticttf  : 
"Tho  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  respectfully  rep- 
resent that  they  were  among  the  moot  zealous  in  procuring  the 
adoption   of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  have 


never  considered  it  as  containing  more  ample  powers  than  were 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  other  import- 
ant objects  for  which  it  was  framed,  neither  have  they,  like 
other  zealous  citizens,  received  it  in  the  light  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  undivided  States,  hut 
though  they  have  endeavored  to  entertain  correct  ideas  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  powers  vested  in  it,  they  never  consented 
to  give  the  general  government  power,  the  exercise  uf  which 
would  contravene  a  single  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
that  makes  a  part  of  the  Constitution  uf  this  Commonwealth, 
because  the  power  to  infringe  these  essential  rights  would 
render  the  general  government  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
it  was  designed  to  be,  viz.,  a  government  of  men  and  nut  of 
laws.  They  contemplate,  however,  that  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  would  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  measures  of  the 
general  government,  and  would  interfere  whenever  uu  warrant- 
able measures  were  taken,  or  ambitious  encroachments  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

"With  this  impression  they  feel  it  their  indispensable  duty 
in  this  tremendous  crisis  to  implore  the  ilonurable  Legislature 
tu  devise  and  pursue  such  measures  as  their  enlightened  judg- 
ment shall  dictate,  to  preserve  the  general  Constitution  from 
violation,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  severe  pressure  under 
which  they  are  suffering. 

"Without  undertaking  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of 
an  unlimited  embargo  law,  they  do  nut  hesitate  to  say  with 
great  confidence  that  the  supplementary  law  madu  to  enforce  it 
contains  many  provisions  that  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
aforesuid  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  that  the  pcoplo  of  this 
Commonwealth  never  conceded  to  the  general  government  power 
and  authority  which  they  conceived  dangerous  to  concede  to 
the  State  government.  Among  the  enumeration  of  these  essen- 
tial and  inalienable  rights  are  those  of  acquiring,  possessing, 
and  protecting  property,  of  exemption  from  excessive  bail  and 
the  imposition  of  excessive  fines,  and  of  being  secure  from  all 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizure  of  their  persons,  their  houses, 
their  papers,  and  all  their  possessions.  It  is  ouly  necessary  to 
read  the  group  of  embargo  laws  to  discover,  on  the  face  of  t lie m, 
the  most  flagrant  infractions  of  all  those  sacred  rights.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  and  the  most  monstrous  of  all  the  violations, 
these  embargo  laws  are  to  be  enforced  by  military  execution 
without  any  application  to  tho  civil  magistrate.  They  will  not 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Honorable  Court  by  descanting 
on  the  general  impolicy  of  the  embargo  laws,  even  if  they  were 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  Tho  privation  and  distress 
occasioned  by  them  are  universally  felt,  nor  will  they  recapitu- 
late the  other  ruinous  measures  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  general  government,  that  by  forcibly  diverting  the  cur- 
rent when  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment  have  plunged 
the  United  States  into  a  gulf  of  wretchedness.  These  measures 
are  seriously  impressed  on  the  minds  uud  hearts  of  um-i  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 

"  In  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  patriotism  of  the  Uouorable 
Legislature  they  place  under  Providence  their  hist  hope,  with 
the  most  unbounded  reliance  that  no  constitutional  remedy  will 
remain  unessayed  to  rescue  this  unhappy  country  from  the 
destructiun  that  threatens  it. 

"  William    Davis. 
"  John   Disiiuf. 
44  Joseph  Dautlett. 
"John   Patv. 

"Plymouth,  Jan.  26,  1809." 

After  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  town  held  July  20,  1812,  the  fol- 
lowing petition  to  the  selectmen  was  read : 
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"Gentlemen, — The  subscribers  alarmed  at  the  momentous 
aspect  of  our  public  affairs  request  you  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  at  as  early  a  period  as  convenieutly 
may  be,  to  deliberate  upon  and  carry  into  effect  such  legal  and 
constitutional  measures  as  shall  be  calculated  to  terminate  the 
calamities  of  an  offensive  war,  commenced  under  the  most  un- 
favorable auspices,  and  which  must  be  particularly  distressing 
and  ruinous  to  this  section  of  the  United  States,  By  memorial- 
izing the  President  of  these  States  upon  the  impolicy  and  in- 
justice of  this  war,  and  by  solemnly  protesting  against  an 
alliance  with  despotic  France,  whose  friendship  more  than  its 
enmity  has  been  fatal  to  every  other  republic  on  the  globe,  to 
chouse  delegates  to  meet  in  County  Convention  and  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  and  to  do  whatever  else  in  the  opinion  of 
the  town  may  be  adopted  to  obtain  the  important  objects  in 
view. 

"Joshua  Thomas  «fc  15  others." 

Then  on  motion  made  and  seconded  the  moderator 
put  the  following  votes: 

1st.  He  requested  all  those  persons  in  the  meeting 
that  were  for  war  to  hold  up  their  hands ;  and  not  one 
hand  was  held  up. 

2d.  He  requested  all  those  persons  in  the  meeting 
that  were  for  peace  to  hold  up  their  hands ;  when  it 
appeared  that  every  hand  in  the  meeting  was  held  up, 
being  about  three  hundred. 

Then  the  following  memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  read  and  adopted  : 

"  To  the  Preaideut  of  the   United  Sltitea. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  in  legal  town-meeting  assembled,  re- 
spectfully show  that,  having  recently  united  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  (he  vicinity  in  memorializing  Congress  upon  the 
menacing  aspect  of  their  public  relations,  solicitously,  though 
ineffectually,  supplicating  the  national  legislature  to  remove 
the  impolitic  restrictions  that  had  almost  annihilated  a  once 
lucrative  commerce,  and  especially  to  avert  the  host  of  calami- 
ties that  in  repeated  succession  will  follow  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  they  now  address  you,  sir,  to  interpose  your  Presiden- 
tial powers  iiinl  iulluencc,  that  in  a  great  measure  control  the 
destinies  of  tho  nation,  to  rescue  them  from  scenes  of  horror 
from  the  near  prospect  of  which  hope,  the  solace  of  the  wretched, 
tlees  away,  and  which,  in  their  serious  apprehension,  will  en- 
danger tho  existence  of  the  social  compact  when  the  rulers  of  a 
free  pcoplo  deliberately  and  obstinately  persevere  in  a  system 
of  measures  directly  tending,  if  not  intentionally  devised,  to 
distress  a  large  and  respectable  section  of  tho  country  to  gratify 
the  unfounded  jealousies  and  restless,  envious  passions  of  an- 
other, and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  operation  of  such  a 
partial  system  begins  to  discover  its  natural  effects,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  part  of  wisdom  seasonably  to  contemplate  the 
possible  consequences. 

"What  must  bo  the  extent  and  degree  of  suffering  before 
avowed  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  becomes  a  duty. 
cannot  be  accurately  defined,  but  tho  awful,  though  sometimes 
necessary,  decision  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  aud 
feelings  of  the  sufferers  themselves.  They  have  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Madison  that  even  the  unpopularity  of  warrantable 
measures  in  the  federal  government  in  particular  States  will 
justify  a  refusal  of  concurrence  ;  what  then,  they  would  inquire, 
is  the  justifiable  mode  of  opposition  to  an  unwarrantable  meas- 
ure of  the  government  not  only  unpopular  but  fraught  with 
degradation  and  ruin?    Surely,  in  tho  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison, 


such    efficient   counter-action    by    regular    and    constitutional 
meant*  as  will  insure  redress. 

"  The  enumeration  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  Uuited  States,  exhibited  by  the  committee  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, recapitulated  in  the  manifesto  nud  assigned  as  tho  cause 
of  war  by  this  vivid  coloring  and  sublimated  extravagance, 
evidently  betrays  the  vagaries  of  an  over-heated  imagination. 
Allusions  are  made  to  injuries  that  have  been  honorably  ad- 
justed, and  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  wrongs,  the  stale,  vulgar 
story  of  Indian  hostilities,  stimulated  by  British  agents,  and 
tho  miserable  tale  of  John  Henry  are  introduced,  which  iiffcct 
your  memorialists  in  the  same  ludicrous  manner  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain  by  a  former  King  of  Spain,  wherein 
he  estimated  the  injuries  he  had  received  at  the  precise  number 
of  one  hundred.  Divert  these  protended  causes  of  war  of  all 
specieB  and  artificial  representation,  consult  tho  history  of  all 
the  wars  among  commercial  belligerents  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, contrast  the  injuries  heaped  upon  neutrals  in  these  wars 
with  those  sustained  by  tho  United  States  from  Great  Britain, 
take  into  account  the  peculiar  ferocious  character  of  the  war 
that  has  raged  in  Europe  almost  without  interruption  for  more 
than  tweuty  year?,  tho  notorious  partialities  shown  to  Franco 
during  the  administration  of  your  immediate  predecessor,  und 
your  memorialists  pronounce  with  mueh  confidence  that  no 
legitimate  causes  of  war  exist  against  Great  Britain.  In  the 
convulsed  unnatural  state  of  society,  consequent  on  war,  from 
the  principles  of  policy  assumed  by  belligerents  arising  from 
their  varying  relative  situations,  evils  and  embarrassments 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be  incident  to  neutrals,  un- 
willing to  encounter  any  impediments  in  their  pursuit  of  wealth, 
which,  if  considered  as  just  causes  of  war,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  a  long  continued  conflict  between  two  great  mari- 
time powers  will  embroil  the  whole  commercial  world. 

"  Conceiving  this  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  this  would 
be  cause  of  multiplied  observations  upon  the  manifest  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  commenced  at  a 
period  und  under  auspices  the  most  unfavorable  to  the  Eastern 
States,  exposing  them  to  immense  losses  and  accumulated  dis- 
tresses, but  they  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time,  as  their 
losses  and  distresses  have  been  depicted  in  numerous  addresses 
with  a  force  of  reasoning  and  splendor  of  eloquence  that  have 
seldom  been  equalled.  From  tho  circumstances  and  manner  in 
which  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  was 
lately  made  known,  they  have  the  most  mortifying  suspicion 
that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  was  the  express  condition  of  their 
revocation,  nor  can  they  express  their  indignation  at  tho  im- 
position attempted  to  bo  practised  on  tho  credulity  of  their 
government  by  the  disgusting  pretext  that  their  obnoxious  de- 
crees were  revoked  in  April,  1611,  and  had  a  retrospect  tu  tho 
November  before,  in  direct  coutrudiution  of  every  act  public  and 
private  at  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud,  legerdemain  worthy  indeed  of 
that  prostituted  Court,  where  tho  basest  perfidy  is  openly  re- 
warded, and  a  man  of  integrity  and  honor  finds  no  ticket  of 
admission. 

"  Among  the  innumerable  train  of  evils  that  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  will  produce,  the  one  conspicuous  above  all  others  as 
pregnant  with  universal  political  and  moral  ruin,  und  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  deprecated,  is  an  alliance  with 
the  French  einpiro,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  a  desperato 
adventurer,  who,  to  accomplish  his  infernal  purposes  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  would  waste  countless  millions  of  money  and 
destroy  whole  generations  of  meu ;  they  sicken  at  the  thought 
of  their  fellow-citizens  being  amalgamated  with  the  slaves  of 
this  monster,  and  of  co-operating  with  them  in  eliminating 
from  the  Globe  the  residue  of  virtuous  freedom  that  yet  remains  ; 
they  invoke  the  genius  of  their  fathers  to  save  them  from  this 
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base  and  contaminating  confederacy,  and  if  tbey  are  destined 
to  be  wretched,  ttaut  their  wretchedness  may  nut  be  embittered 
by  a  servile  connection  with  profligate  and  intidel  France. 

"  Thus,  sir,  witit  much  brevity,  but  with  a  frankness  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  demands,  they  have  expressed  their 
honest  sentiments  upun  the  existing  offensive  war  againstGreat 
Britain,  a  war  by  which  their  dearest  interests  as  men  aud  Chris- 
tians is  deeply  affected,  und  in  which  tbey  deliberately  declare 
as  they  cannot  conscientiously  so  they  will  not  have  any  volun- 
tary participation.  They  make  this  declaration  with  that  par- 
amount regard  to  their  civil  and  religious  obligations  which 
becomes  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  kitigdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  beforo  whose  impartial  tribunal  Presi- 
dents and  Rings  will  be  upon  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  their 
fellow-men  and  will  be  responsible  fur  all  the  blood  they  shed 
in  wanton  and  unnecessary  war.  Impressed  with  these  solemn 
considerations,  with  an  ardent  love  of  country  and  high  respect 
for  the  uniou  of  the  states,  your  memorialists  entreat  the  Pres- 
ident immediately  to  begin  the  work  of  peace  with  that  unaffected 
dignity  and  undisguised  sincerity  which  distinguished  one  of 
your  illustrious  predecessors,  and  they  have  the  most  satisfac- 
tory conviction  that  upright,  sincere  efforts  will  secure  success, 
while  the  land  is  undented  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  and 
before  the  demon  of  slaughter,  thirsty  for  human  victims,  '  cries 
havoc  and  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'  " 

After  the  adoption  of  the  memorial  several  spirited 
resolves  were  passed,  of  which  the  following  is  one: 

"  lieaalval,  That,  as  neither  the  government  or  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  have  evinced  any  disposition  to  be  at  war  with  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  war  is  to  be  attributed  to  French  intrigue 
and  domination,  it  will  be  disrespectful  in  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  to  have  any  voluntary  connectiou  iu  the  prosecution 
of  it,  either  by  engaging  in  privateering  or  any  other  species 
of  plundering  unoffending  men,  but  that,  with  fraternal  sym- 
pathy, they  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  each  other  under  the 
heavy  pressures  that  await  them,  associate  to  suppress  riotous 
proceedings,  and  to  support  each  other  against  all  attempts  of 
whatsoever  nature  to  injure  them  for  anything  they  rightfully 
do  or  say." 

The  above  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  town 
are  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  spirit  and 
energy  with  which  the  war  of  1812  was  opposed  and 
the  character  of  the  men  who  at  that  time  gave  tone 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  town.'  There  is  an  expression 
of  thorough  independence  characterizing  all  the  pro- 
ceedings rarely  found  in  a  small  community,  or,  if 
found,  rarely  declaring  itself  with  so  clear  and  em- 
phatic a  voice.  In  these  latter  days,  when  the 
reserved  rights  of  individuals  and  states  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vortex  of  a  powerful  centralized 
gdvernuieut,  such  declarations  as  these  addresses  and 
memorials  convey  would  have  the  sound  and  would 
wear  the  badge  of  treason.  They  will  serve  as  land- 
marks to  the  present  generation  to  show  how  far  we 
have  drifted  from  what  our  fathers  considered  the 
permanent  mooriugs  of  the  government  under  which 
we  live.  But  the  framers  of  our  institutions  builded 
better  than  they  knew.     They  laid  no  foundations  of 


fixed  dimensions  and  of  unyielding  material,  precisely 
adapted  to  a  structure  of  definite  height  and  breadth 
and  weight,  never  to  be  changed  because  never  des- 
tined to  bear  a  heavier  burden  ;  but,  like  the  mass- 
ive oak,  whose  roots  stretch  out  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  take  stronger  hold  as  its  branches 
expand,  the  foundations  they  laid  meet  new  condi- 
tions, with  new  elements  of  strength,  and  gain  ampler 
dimensions  and  form  with  the  increased  dewaud  on 
their  sustaining  power. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

FOREIGN  TRADE— REPRESENTATIVE  MEN— CELE- 
BRATION OF  1820— FIRE  DEPARTMENT— REBEL- 
LION. 

By  such  men  as  those  indicated  in  the  last  chap- 
ter it  may  be  easily  believed  that  disaster  was  not 
looked  upon  as  ruin,  that  suffering  was  not  mistaken 
for  death,  aud  that  the  elastic  texture  of  their  active 
natures  promptly  manifested  itself  when  once  relieved 
from  the  actual  pressure  of  tho  war.  They  were  far 
from  disheartened  by  the  losses  they  had  incurred, 
and  at  once  readopted  navigation,  which  had  been  the 
vehicle  of  their  disasters,  as  the  only  true  aud  legiti- 
mate means  of  a  complete  recovery.  Befure  the  year 
1820  the  number  of  fishing-vessels,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  five  during  the  war,  increased  to  forty-six, 
and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  which  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  was  represented  by  more  than 
one  hundred  vessels.  In  the  year  1819  the  amount 
of  duties  on  merchandise  actually  landed  on  the 
wharves  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
in  1829  had  increased  to  thirty-one  thousand.  As 
an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  trade  with  for- 
eign countries,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  include 
in  this  narrative  the  following  list  of  entries  from 
foreign  ports  during  the  year  1819,  the  only  year 
which  happens  to  be  at  present  under  the  author's 
eye: 

Barks.  Captain.  Port.  Cargo. 

Hannah Bartlott Martinique Molasses. 

"       "        M  Molasses  &.  coffee. 

Schooners. 
Roseway Simmons St.  Ubes Salt. 

"        "        Gibraltar " 

Independence Finney Turk's  Island,..    " 

Primrose Robbins Isle  of  Mayo...     " 

Dolphin Burgess Bona  vista " 

Maria Finney Guadaloupe Molasses. 

William Nelson Martinique " 

Pilgrim Soule Rum  Key Coffco. 

White  Oak Brewster Figueira Salt. 

Economy Winsor St.  Andrews " 

Aurora Hall Halifax " 
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Si  liuuuura.  Captain.  Purt.  Cargo. 

Rover Finney Guadaloupe Molasses. 

Only  Son Fuller Halifax ** 

Tbree  Friends. ..Clark Turk's  Island. ..Salt. 

Lucy Kubbina Porto    Rico Molasses  <k  sugar. 

Collector Soule Oporto Salt. 

Grampus..- Sylvester Lisbon *' 

Cowlstatf.„ Bradford Figueira. " 

Guslavus Southwortb..Exuina '* 

Ann  Gurley  Bradford Figueira " 

St.  .Micbael's Bourne Gottenburg Sugar. 

Tbotnas I.eacb Figueira Salt. 

Caravan Paty Gottenburg Sugar. 

Miles  Standisb... Carver "  " 

Cainillus Jones Liverpool Molasses  *fc  coffee. 

These  figures,  however,  far  from  represent  the  actual 
foreign  trade  in  which  Plymouth  capitalists  were  en- 
gaged. The  process  of  centralization  had  already 
begun,  which  in  later  years  made  Boston  and  New 
York  and  other  cities  farther  south  the  promiuent 
poiuts  of  trade,  and  which  was  destined,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, to  absorb  the  business  of  the  outports  and 
doom  their  wharves  and  warehouses  to  gradual  decay. 
Between  the  Revolution  and  the  embargo  the  foreign 
trade  had  so  rapidly  increased  that  in  1S0G  the  duties 
paid  in  Plymouth  amounted  to  ninety-eight  thousand 
dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  business  revival  after 
the  war  of  1812,  no  year  since  has  seen  so  large  an 
importation  as  that  of  1806,  because  Boston  became 
the  distributing  point  for  molasses  and  sugar  and 
coffee  and  salt,  and  consequently  the  port  of  arrival 
and  departure  of  vessels  owned  in  Plymouth,  which 
would  otherwise  have  sought  the  channels  and  wharves 
of  their  own  town.  Aside  from  those  centralizing 
tendencies,  which  must  operate  in  every  country,  ves- 
sels were  gradually  built  of  larger  tonnage  and  found 
it  difficult  to  enter  a  shallow  harbor.  Those  of  the 
present  generation  who  hear  of  the  trade  once  carried 
on  at  the  wharves  naturally  attribute  its  decline  to  a 
gradual  shoaling  of  the  harbor.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  The  author, 
after  fifty  years  of  careful  observation,  is  satisfied  that 
during  that  time  no  material  change  in  the  harbor 
has  taken  place.  The  precise  boundaries  of  channels 
have  from  time  to  time  been  changed  by  the  deposits 
or  losses  of  saud  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  he  is 
convinced  that  at  no  time  since  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  could  a  larger  vessel  enter  the  harbor  than 
the  soundings  would  admit  to-day.  How  soon  this 
process  of  centralization  will  cease  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  that  it  will  cease  sooner  or  later  is  as  sure  as  the 
growth  of  our  country.  The  condition  of  things 
which  will  check  it  is  already  visible  in  the  future. 
It  will  be  controlled  by  the  same  law  which  carries 
tributary  waters  through  artificial  channels  to  a  cen- 
tral reservoir,  which,  after  it  has  reached  a  certain 
level,  can  rise  no  higher  without  feeding  and  filling 
the  tributaries  themselves.     In   a  rapidly  expanding 


country  like  ours,  destined  to  contain  within  its 
borders  before  another  half-century  expires  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  inhabitants  seeking  an  outlet  for 
their  products  and  an  inlet  for  their  pay,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  harbor  along  our  seaboard  can  long 
remain  idle.  Already  Boston  and  New  York  afford 
poor  facilities  for  the  successful  and  economical  man- 
agement of  the  grain  and  cattle  trades,  yet  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  improvement  of  our  water  outlets  by 
the  general  government,  once  resisted  as  unconstitu- 
tional, but  now  a  well-grounded  policy,  cannot  fail  to 
furnish  needed  depth  of  water  in  the  deserted  out- 
ports as  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  trade  shall  re- 
quire it. 

The  men  who  represented  Plymouth  during  the 
two  generations  succeeding  the  Revolution  were 
marked  by  other  characteristics  than  those  of  busi- 
ness enterprise.  This  period,  with  the  interruption 
of  the  war  of  1812  and  its  foreshadowing  clouds,  was 
one  of  expansion  and  growth,  both  in  population  and 
wealth.  During  these  fifty  years  Plymouth  had 
doubled  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and  largely  in- 
creased its  circle  of  families  who  were  warranted  in 
the  indulgence  of  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life.  Like  all  such  periods  in  the  life  of 
every  community,  it  developed  a  class  of  liberal,  public- 
spirited,  benevolent,  upright,  noble  men.  Those  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  leaders  in  social  and  muni- 
cipal life  felt  a  pride  in  the  welfare  of  the  town,  which 
no  spirit  of  mean  economy  could  crush  ;  they  used 
all  the  influence  they  possessed  in  securiug  a  faithful 
and  dignified  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  and 
while  conscious  of  their  social  rank  were  unbounded 
in  their  charities  among  those  who,  though  depend- 
ents, were  treated  as  neighbors  and  town.iuieu  and 
friends.  In  those  days  the  system  of  municipal  and 
associated  charities,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  doing 
much  to  extinguish  the  beauty  and  grace  which  ouly 
a  personal  contact  with  the  poor,  aud  the  response  of 
a  grateful  heart,  can  lend  to  benevolence,  had  not 
come  into  life.  Charity  was  a  virtue  which  bound 
the  rich  and  poor  together,  aud  not  a  principle  of 
political  economy,  which  regards  poverty  as  a  burden, 
which  the  tax-payer  must  be  assessed  to  sustain.  It 
is  a  practical  question  for  political  economists  them- 
selves to  answer,  whether  charitable  organizations  are 
not  deceptive  in  their  promises,  inasmuch  as  the  per- 
sonal gifts  on  which  they  depend  may  in  time  utterly 
fail  unless  the  heart  of  the  givers  be  kept  sympa- 
thetic aud  warm  by  contact  with  the  recipients  of 
their  bounty. 

Among  those  who  lived  during  this  period  were 
Thomas  and    William    Davis,   father    and   son,   both 
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enterprising  and  successful  merchants,  to  the  first  of 
whom  the  town  is  indebted  for  the  trees  in  Town 
Square,  which  were  planted  by  him  in  1784  ;  John 
Russell,  a  merchant,  from  Scotland,  the  progenitor  of 
a  family  which  has  since  filled  a  large  space  in  the 
social  and  civil  ranks  of  the  town  ;  Barnabas  Hedge, 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  1783,  whose  intelligence  and 
sagacity,  while  building  his  own  fortune,  were  fruitful 
instruments  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  others  ; 
James  Warren,  whose  special  field  of  usefulness, 
already  referred  to,  was  found  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  Joshua 
Thomas,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1782,  judge  of  pro- 
bate, moderator  of  town-meetings,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  during  the  war,  a  man 
whose  patriotism  and  learning  may  be  discovered  in 
the  addresses  and  memorials  of  the  town  ;  Ephraim 
Spooner,  a  respected  deacon  of  the  First  Church,  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  mauy  years 
clerk  of  the  town  ;  Isaac  Lothrop,  an  active  merchant, 
register  of  probate,  aud  an  early  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  William  Watson, 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  1751,  the  first  postmaster  of 
the  town,  and  collector  of  the  port;  John  Watson,  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  1766,  and  the  secoud  president 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society;  and  George  Watsou,  of 
whom  the  inscription  on  his  gravestone  says, — 
"  With  holiest  fame  and  sober  plenty  crowned, 
lie  lived  and  spread  his  cheering  inlluence  round." 

To  these  must  be  added  Daniel  Jackson,  largely 
and  honorably  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  sons;  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  an 
officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  a  major- 
general  in  the  State  militia  ;  Ichabod  Shaw,  an  in- 
genious and  skillful  artisan  ;  Joseph  Bartlett,  to 
whom  the  town  was  long  indebted  for  liberal  drafts 
on  a  fortune  which  the  misfortunes  of  war  seriously 
impaired ;  Benjamin  and  Isaac  Barnes,  brothers, 
whose  influence  in  the  town  as  active  promoters  of 
its  industry  was  long  and  conspiouously  felt;  Na- 
thaniel Carver,  an  intelligent  and  successful  ship- 
master, and  afterwards  merchant ;  James  Thacher,  a 
native  of  Yarmouth,  who,  after  seven  years'  service  as 
surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  settled  in  Plymouth,  and 
added  to  a  reputation  already  secured  by  professional 
and  literary  labors ;  Nathan  Hayward,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  1785,  a  native  of  Bridgewater,  and  sur- 
geon in  the  army  under  Wayne,  who,  as  physician 
aud  high  sheriff,  held  a  high  position  iu  the  com- 
munity ;  Rossiter  Cotton,  a  practicing  physician  and 
register  of  deeds  ;  William  Goodwin,  the  first  cashier 
of  the  Plymouth  Bank  ;  Nathaniel  Lothrop,  a  Har- 
vard graduate  of  1756  ;  and  Samuel  Davis,  the  recip- 


ient of  an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard  in  1819,  in 
token   of  his   modest  but   unwearied    services  as  an 
antiquary  and  historian  of  the  Old  Colony.      It  may 
be  invidious  to  mention  these,  where  so  many  were, 
perhaps,  equally  couspicuous  as  citizens  of  the  town, 
but  they  are  such  as  most  readily  occur  to  the  author 
in  a  cursory  glance  at  the  period  under  consideration. 
On  the  22d  of  December,  1820,  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  occurred,  on   which   occasion   Mr.   Webster 
delivered  his  memorable  oration.    The  celebration  has 
been  so  fully  described  by  Dr.  Thacher  in  his  history 
of  Plymouth,  that  little  further  need  be  added  in  this 
narrative.    It  was  at  a  period  when,  among  men  below 
middle  life,  small-clothes  or  breeches  were  beginning  to 
disappear.    By  those  who  were  older,  to  whom  change 
of  fashion  was  more  difficult,  they  were  worn  during 
their  lives.     The  last  in  Plymouth  to  wear  them  was 
Barnabas  Hedge,  who  died  in  1841.    On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Webster  wore  small-clothes  and  a  silk  gown,  and 
stood  during  the  delivery  of  his  oration  on  a  platform 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  of  the  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Parish.     The  scene  has  been  described  to  the  author 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  present.     Several  clergymen, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Kirkland,  took  part  iu  the  exer- 
cises, and  during  the  oration  stood   leaning  over  the 
rail  of  the  pulpit  looking  down  on  Mr.  Webster  and 
catching    every    word    of    his    impassioned    oratory. 
Finally,  in  concludiug  his  denunciation  of  the  slave 
trade,  Mr.  Webster  said,  "  I  would  invoke  those  who 
till  the  seats  of  justice,  and  all  who   minister  at  her 
altars,  that  they  execute  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
severity  of  the  law.     I  invoke  the   ministers  of  our 
religion   that  they  proclaim  its  denunciation  of  these 
crimes,  and  add  its  solemn  sanctions  to  the  authority 
of  human  laws.     If  the  pulpit  be  silent  whenever  or 
wherever  there  may  be  a  sinner  bloody  with  this  guilt 
within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the  pulpit  is  false  to 
its  trust."     As  he  uttered  these  scathing  words  he 
turned  his  face  upward  and  backward,  aud  the  clergy- 
men, whose  silence  on  the  subject  was  one  of  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  times,  slunk  back  to 
their   seats   mortified   aud   chagrined.     The    evening 
before  the  celebration  Mr.  Webster  spent  with  a  few 
friends  at  the  house  of  William  Davis,  and  seemiug 
somewhat  depressed,  was  asked  if  he  was  ill.       He 
replied    that    he   was  perfectly  well,   but    felt  over- 
whelmed by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  ou 
him.     The  town  was  full  of  visitors,  every  house  had 
its  guests,  and  the  representatives  of  the  most  culti- 
vated families  in  New  Englaud  were  present  to  listen 
to  the  great  orator  of  the  age.     A  parchment  pre- 
served  in    Pilgrim    Hall   contains  the  autographs  of 
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those  who  were  present  at  the  diuner  on  that  occasion, 
both  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  the  curious  will  find 
it  indeed  a  notable  list. 

At  this  celebration  escort  duty  was  performed  by 
the  Staudish  Guards,  a  military  company  organized  in 
1S18,  and  which  made  its  first  public  parade  on  the 
22d  of  December  in  that  year.  Its  original  members 
were : 


Jauies  II.  I  [  ■  > I  n j  i-  - . 
George  Cooper. 
John  W.  Cotton. 
Charles  Brainhall. 
Henry  Seymour. 
Willinui  Knowles. 
Thotnus  Cooper. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Thomus  Heilgo. 
J  antes  G.  Gleason. 
John  Washburn. 
William  H.  Bradford. 
James  llollis. 
Charles  Bradford. 
Isaac  Torrey. 
William  RauduII. 
Lewis  Churchill. 
Coomer  Weston. 
James  Morton. 
Caleb  A.  Delano. 
Thomas  Durfey. 


William  Straffin. 
James  Tufts. 
William  Nelson,  Jr. 
Isaac  Barnes,  Jr. 
Isaac  C.  Churchill. 
Elijah  Macomher. 
Elkanah  Barnes. 
Robert  Clark. 
James  Bradford. 
Bridgham  Russell. 
Israel  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  4th. 
Isaac  M.  Sherman. 
Robert  Davie. 
John  Burbank,  Jr. 
Perez  Peterson. 
Thomas  Tribble. 
Samuel  Nelson. 
John  Saunders. 
Southwick  A.  Howland. 
Timothy  Berry. 


All  of  these  are  dead.  The  oldest  living  member  of 
the  company  is  Sidney  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  who  joined 
Sept.  28,  1819.  The  autographs  of  the  members  of 
the  cumpany  in  1820  may  be  seen  on  the  parchment 
already  referred  to,  coutaiuiog  the  names  of  the  guests 
at  the  dinner  in  that  year.  The  company  up  to  the 
time  of  its  disbaudment  in  1883,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  only  temporary,  was  commanded  at  various 
times  by  Coomer  Weston,  Bridgham  Russell,  James 
G.  Gleason,  John  Bartlett,  William  T.  Drew,  Jere- 
miah Parris,  Coomer  Weston,  Jr.,  Barnabas  Church- 
ill, Benjamin  Bagnall,  Sylvanus  H.  Churchill,  Charles 
Raymond,  Joseph  W.  Colliugwood,  Charles  C.  Doteu, 
Josiah  R.  Drew,  Herbert  Morisscy,  and  Joseph  W. 
Hunting. 

Oue  other  volunteer  company,  the  Plymouth  Ar- 
tillery Company,  was  organized  in  1809,  but  dis- 
banded before  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1840 
the  town  conveyed  to  the  State  such  a  portion  of 
Training-Green  as  might  be  required  for  the  erection 
of  a  gun-house  for  this  company;  but  on  the  disbaud- 
ment of  the  company  the  building  was  sold  by  the 
adjutant-general  and  the  land  restored  to  the  town. 
The  buildiug  was  bought  by  Henry  Whiting,  and 
moved  to  a  lot  near  Hobshole  Brook,  where  it  was 
converted  into  the  dwelling-house  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies.     Until   the   old    militia    laws   were  repealed 


there  were,  after  the  old  train-bands  were  abolished, 
two  militia  companies  in  the  town,  including  all 
within  the  ages  prescribed  by  law,  except  members 
of  the  volunteer  companies  and  certain  specified  ex- 
empts, called  the  North  and  South  Companies,  which 
were  required  to  parade  once  annually  for  inspection. 

In  1835  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  estab- 
lishing the  Plymouth  Fire  Department.  Uuder  this 
act  the  selectmen  anuually  appoint  a  board  of  en- 
gineers, who  have  the  control  and  management  of 
the  fire  apparatus,  and  all  fires  except  those  in  the 
woods,  which  are  managed  by  a  committee  annually 
chosen  by  the  town.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Plymouth  had  no  means  of  extinguishing  fires  ex- 
cept wells  of  water  on  every  man's  premises.  Iu 
March,  1727,  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  town, 
consisting  of  Isaac  Lathrop,  Benjamin  Warren,  John 
Dyer,  John  Foster,  Josiah  Morton,  John  Watson, 
John  Murdock,  Havilaud  Torrey,  John  Barnes,  and 
Stephen  Churchill,  to  devise  some  method  of  con- 
trolling fires.  In  January.  1728,  it  was,  voted  il  that 
every  householder  shall  from  time  to  time  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  ladder  or  ladders  to  reach 
from  the  ground  to  the  ridge  of  such  house,  at  the 
charge  of  the  owner  thereof;  and  in  case  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  house  or  houses  be  uot  au  inhabit- 
ant of  the  town,  then  the  occupiers  thereof  to  provide 
the  same,  and  deduct  the  charge  thereof  out  of  his  or 
their  rent,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  five  shillings 
per  month  for  every  month's  neglect  after  the  tenth 
day  of  June  next."  It  was  also  voted  "  that  from 
the  first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of  December, 
yearly,  and  every  year  hereafter,  every  householder 
that  lives  between  the  house  of  Deacon  John  Wood, 
iu  Wood's  Laue,  and  Eleazer  Churchill,  at  Jabez 
Corner,  shall  at  all  times,  within  the  limitations  afore- 
said, keep  in  their  house-yards  or  backsides,  nigh  to 
their  houses,  a  hogshead  or  two  barrels  full  of  water, 
or  a  cistern  to  the  value  of  two  hogsheads,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  for  every  such 
neglect,  it  being  provided  that,  notwithstanding  this 
order,  any  house  which  stauds  tweuty  rods  from  the 
highway  or  king's  road  shall  be  exempt." 

In  1752  lire  wards  were  chosen,  aud  thereafter 
annually  until  the  organization  of  the  tire  department, 
iu  1835.  In  1757  it  was  voted  "  to  purchase  an  engine 
for  extinguishing  fires,  and  that  the  said  engine  be  of 
the  largest  sort  called  garden  engines,  that  will  throw 
about  fifty  gallons  of  water  in  a  minute."  Before 
1770  another  engine  was  purchased.  Iu  1798  the 
town  bought  a  bucket-engine,  which  iu  1829  was 
altered  to  a  suction-engine,  aud  is  now  owned  by  the 
town.     In  the  same  year,  after  the  construction  of 
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the  aqueduct  bringing  water  into  the  town  from  a 
point  uii  Town  Brook,  near  Deep-Water  Bridge,  an 
association  with  tweuty-five  members  was  formed,  for 
mutual  protection  against  fires,  called  the  Plymouth 
Fire  Association.  The  members  were  provided  with 
bed-screws,  canvas  bags,  and  leather  buckets  beariug 
the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  inscription,  "  For 
ourselves  and  neighbors."  In  1801  another  bucket- 
engine  was  procured.  In  1823  an  engine,  bought 
by  Barnabas  Hedge,  William  Davis,  and  Nathaniel 
Russell  for  the  protection  of  their  iron-works,  was 
presented  by  them  to  the  town.  In  182S  a  suction- 
engine  was  purchased,  and  in  1836  still  another;  and 
these  engines,  until  the  purchase  of  the  two  steam 
fire-engines,  in  1870  and  1874,  constituted,  with  their 
equipment  and  hose,  and  two  force-pumps  connected 
with  the  mills  at  the  foot  of  Spring  Hill  aud  Spring 
Lane,  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  town.  In  connection 
with  the  means  thus  provided  for  the  extinguishment 
of  tires,  reservoirs  in  Town  and  North  Squares  were 
built  in  1S29,  on  Training-Green  in  1834,  on  High 
Street  in  1847,  and  opposite  Pilgrim  Hall  in  1853. 
As  the  old  aqueduct  did  not  cross  the  brook,  the 
reservoir  at  the  Green  was  supplied  with  rain-water 
from  adjacent  roofs;  and  that  on  High  Street,  being 
higher  than  the  head  of  the  aqueduct,  was  supplied 
in  the  same  manner. 

Iu  1S55  the  present  water-works  were  completed, 
and  water  from  South  Pond,  one  hundred  and  six 
aud  sixteen  oue-hundredths  feet  above  low-water 
mark,  was  introduced  into  the  town.  With  the 
pumps  connected  with  the  works  in  operation,  their 
maximum  capacity  is  sixty  thousaud  gallons  per  hour. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  contingent  reservoir  holds  fif-  j 
teen  hundred  thousand  gallons,  or  enough  for  a  three 
days'  supply  for  the  town.  By  the  aid  of  the  pump 
an  average  head  is  maintained  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  pond,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  aud 
sixteen  one-bundredths  above  low-water  mark.  The 
water  is  of  the  purest  description,  aud,  with  the  grad- 
ually extending  sewage  system  of  the  town,  prom- 
ises for  the  future  increased  protection  to  its  health 
as  well  as  its  property.  The  introduction  of  water 
was  anticipated  a  single  year  by  the  introduction  of 
gas.  It  was  no  stranger,  however,  iu  Plymouth.  Iu 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  Martin  Brim- 
mer, a  son-in-law  of  George  Watson,  came  into  pos-  j 
session  of  the  land  aud  privilege  now  owned  and  oc-  | 
cupied  by  the  Robinson  Iron  Company.  During 
their  possession  by  him  a  rolling-mill,  slitting-mill, 
grist-mill,  and  oil-mill  were  built  on  the  premises; 
aud  within  their  limits  Mr.  Brimmer,  who  was  an  in-  | 
geuious  man,  and  fond  of  experiments,  manufactured 


for  the  first  time  in  America  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes. 

During  the  next  succeeding  years,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion,  little  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  town  to  detain  our  narrative.  In  Plymouth, 
as  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts,  the  seed  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  was  early  sown,  and  encountered  the  same 
obstacles  to  its  growth.  Besides  the  interest  owned 
by  its  people  in  local  navigation,  a  considerable 
amount  of  tonnage  in  ships  aud  barks  was  held  by 
its  capitalists,  which  was  largely  engaged  iu  Southern 
trade,  aud  seusitive  to  the  touch  of  any  movement 
which  might  tend  to  alienate  those  from  whom  its 
profits  were  earned.  The  conservative  element  was 
consequently  strong,  but  as  is  always  the  case  where 
capital  is  conservative,  labor  became  radical,  and  the 
anti-slavery  element  grew  in  the  soil  of  opposition. 
Plymouth  furnished  no  exception  to  the  general  ex- 
perience of  New  England  towns,  and  accepted  the 
war  when  it  came,  with  all  its  extraordinary  demands, 
with  the  same  composure  which  has  always  charac- 
terized Americans  in  the  varied  scenes  of  their  his- 
tory. 

Before  the  blow  was  struck  which  precipitated  hos- 
tilities, the  Standish  Guards,  then  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  in  anticipation  of  trouble  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  State,  had  been,  like  other 
militia  companies  in  the  commonwealth,  notified  of  a 
possible  call  for  men,  aud  of  the  necessity  of  retaining 
only  such  men  iu  their  ranks  as  might  be  willing  to 
respond  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  therefore,  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1861,  dispatches  were  received 
announcing  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  calling  for  the  service  of  seventy-live 
thousand  three  months'  men,  Plymouth  was  fully 
prepared  to  perform  her  share  in  the  terrible  emer- 
gency. Further  dispatches  announced  that  Governor 
Andrew  had  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Regiments  of 
Massachusetts  militia  to  report  with  their  commands 
ou  Boston  Common  on  the  following  day.  At  a  later 
hour  dispatches  were  received  by  Lieut.  Charles  C. 
Doten,  then  in  command  of  the  Staudish  Guards, 
Company  B,  in  the  Third  Regiment,  from  Col.  David 
W.  Wardrop,  of  New  Bedford,  directiug  him  to  mus- 
ter his  company  aud  report  to  him  in  Boston  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  orders  of  the  Goveruor.  The 
necessary  papers  were  received  by  the  hands  of  a 
special  messenger  during  the  night.  The  town  was 
at  once  in  commotion.  The  company  was  mustered 
without  delay,  its  members  leaving  their  work  of  the 
next  day  in   other  hands,  and   their  families  to   the 
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kind  offices  of  friends,  and  to  the  promises  of  the 
selectmen  that  their  wants  would  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied, and  before  midnight  everything  was  arranged 
for  departure  in  the  morning.  By  the  train  leaving 
Plymouth  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  16th,  nineteen  mem- 
bers of  the  company  started,  being  escorted  to  the  rail- 
way station  by  a  procession  of  citizens,  who  gave  them 
a  hearty  Godspeed  in  the  work  in  which  they  were 
abuut  to  engage.     Their  names  were  as  follows : 

Charles  C.  Dotcn,  age  23  ;   1st  lieut. ;  merchant. 
Otis  Rogers,  ugc  31,  2J  lieut.;  saloon-keeper. 
Lemuel  Bradford,  2d,  age  30;  4tb  lieut.;  nailer. 
Charles  II.  Drew;  age  22,  1st  sergt. ;  lawyer. 
Leander  L.  Sherman,  age  31 ;  sergt.;  shoemaker. 
Augustus  II.  Fuller,  age  27;  Corp.;  mariner. 
Frederick  Holmes,  age  25 ;  clerk;   moulder. 
Levonso  D.  Barnes,  age  45;  private;  shoemaker. 
Nathaniel  B.  Bradford,  age  24  ;  private;  trader. 
Charles  E.  Barnes,  2d,  age  2U  ;   private;  carpeuter. 
Ellis  B.  Bramhall,  age  41 ;   private;   trader. 
An.a-a  M.  Bartlett,  ago  22;  private;  mechanic. 
Robert  B.  Churchill,  ago  19  ;  private;  mechanic. 
George  II.  Chase,  age  29  ;  private;   shoecuttcr. 
Stephen  C.  Drew,  age  19;   private;  printer. 
Eliplialet  Holbrook,  age  26;  private;  shoemaker. 
Henry  Perkins,  age  21  ;  private;  tin-worker. 
Charles  M.  Perry,  age  19;  private. 
James  II.  Bobbins,  age  25;  private;   ropemaker. 

With  whom  went  also 

Charles  Raymond,  age  42;  lieut. -col. ;  undertaker. 

The  above  were  joined  at  Abington  by 

Thomas  B.  Atwood,  ago  32;  Corp.;  shoemaker. 
Timothy  S.  Atwood,  age  22;  private;  shoemaker. 

And  in  Boston  by 

William  B.  Alexander,  age  31  ;  3d  lieut.;  carpenter. 
John  B.  Williams,  age  24;  private;  masoo. 

All  of  the  above  were  Plymouth  men.  The  com- 
pany was  quartered  ou  the  night  of  the  ICtli  (Tues- 
day) in  the  hall  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  station, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  17th,  received 
from  Plymouth  the  following  recruits  : 

Caleb  N.  Brown,  age  21  ;  private;  mechanic. 
Charles  C.  Crosby,  age  22;  private. 
Solomon  E.  Faunae,  age  22;  private;  clerk. 
Lemuel  B.  Faunee,  Jr.,  age  24  ;  private;  laborer. 
Theodore  S.  Fuller,  iige  23;  private;  printer. 
George  II.  Fish,  age  29;  private:  lahoror. 
Charles  II.  Holmes,  age  17;  private. 
Daniel  D.  Howard,  age  2(j  ;  private;  laborer. 
Sylvanus  II.  Harlin,  ago  22;  private;  watchmaker. 
Charles  Jones,  ago  3S  ;  private;  mariuer. 
John  S.  Lucas,  ago  27;  private;  mariner. 
Charles  Mason,  age  21 ;  private ;  daguorreotypist. 
Charles  W .  Pierce,  private;  mariner. 
Francis  II.  Bobbins,  age  22;  private;  uiasou. 
Henry  Ripley,  private;  shoemaker. 
Winalow  II.  Sherman,  age  42  ;  private;  laborer. 
James  C.  Stundish,  age  23;  private;  blacksmith. 


John  Sylvester,  age  31 ;  private;  laborer. 
Edward  Smith,  age  26;  private;  marble-worker. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  company  embarked 
on  the  steamer  "  S.  R.  Spaulding,"  at  Ceutral  wharf, 
and  hauled  into  the  stream.  Wednesday  evening  the 
following  additional  recruits  arrived  from  Plymouth, 
quartering  Wednesday  night  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
joining  their  company  ou  board  ship  on  Thursday 
morning  : 

Sherman  Allen,  age  36;  private;  shoemaker. 

George  II.  Atwood,  age  22;  private;  shoemaker. 

William  E.  Barnes,  age  26;  private;  carpenter. 

William  S.  Burbank,  Jr.,  age  24  ;  private;  printer. 

George  R.  Barnes,  age  25  ;  private;  shoemaker. 

David  L.  Chandler,  age  27;  private;  mariner. 

Lyman  Dixon,  age  19;  private. 

John  F.  Hurten,  age  24;  private. 

Isaao  T.  Holmes,  age  21 ;  private  ;  shoemaker. 

Thomas  Haley,  age  31  ;  private;  truckman. 

Asel  W.  Handy,  age  23  ;  private. 

Charles  N.  Jordan,  age  41 ;  private;  lahoror. 

Franklin  S.  Leach,  age  29;  private;  mariner. 

Job  B.  Oldham,  age  3U ;  Corp.;  painter. 

Jacob  W.  Southworth,  age  30;  sergt.;  carpenter. 

John  Swift,  age  24:  private;  blacksmith. 

James  Trihble,  age  44;  private;  mason. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  steamer  Lieut.-Col. 
Raymond  and  Frederick  Holmes  left  the  company  ou 
recruiting  service;  and  Nathaniel  F.  Bradford,  Le- 
vonso D.  Barnes,  and  George  H.  Atwood  procured 
substitutes.  The  "  S.  R.  Spauldiug"  left  Boston  ou 
Thursday,  the  18th,  and  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe 
on  Saturday,  the  20th,  where  the  company  was  at 
once  embarked  on  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Pawnee,"  to  destroy 
the  Norfolk  navy-yard.  On  the  22d  it  was  must- 
ered into  the  United  States  service.  Ou  the  30th, 
Lieut.-Col.  Raymond  and  Frederick  Holmes  left  Plym- 
outh for  the  fortress  with  the  following  additional 
recruits  for  the  company  from  Plymouth  : 

Nathaniel  F.  Barnes,  age  25;  privato;  carpenter. 
David  W.  Burbank,  age  26;  private;  mechanic. 
Alexander  Giliuore,  age  25;  privato;  shoemaker. 
Albert  E.  Davis,  age  19;  private;  baker. 
Levonso  D.  Barnes,  ago  45;  private;  shoemaker. 
Josiah  It.  Drew,  age  20;  private;  printer. 
Daniel  Lucas,  age  27;  private;  shoemaker. 
Harvey  A.  Raymond,  age  26. 

As  the  company  had  no  captain,  after  its  arrival  at 
Fortress  Monroe  First  Lieut.  Charles  C.  Doteu  was 
chosen  captain,  Second  Lieut.  Otis  Rogers  lirst  lieu- 
tenant, Third  Lieut.  William  B.  Alexander  second 
lieutenant,  and  as  only  two  lieutenants  were  permit- 
ted in  the  service,  Fourth  Lieut.  Lemuel  Bradford 
(2d)  was  not  mustered  in,  but  entered  the  government 
fouudry  at  the  fortress,  and  there  remained  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  during  the  three  mouths' 
service    of   his    comrades.     The   company   spent    its 
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three  months'  service  within  the  fortress  and  at  \  from  the  Governor  the  necessary  authority,  ami  on 
Hampton,  and  reached  Boston  on  its  return  in  the  ,  the  2Uth  of  April  held  the  first  drill-meeting  of  the 
steamer  "  Cambridge"  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  was  !  company,  followed  by  the  election  of  officers  on  the 
mustered  out  on  the  23d.  In  addition  to  the  three  i  6th  of  May,  with  the  following  sixty-seven  enlisted 
months'  men  in  Company  B,  Third  Regiment,  Plym- 
outh had  in  the  Fourth  Regiment — 
George  W.  Barnes,  age  29  ;  q.-ui. -sergt. ;  trader. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
called  by  the  selectmen  on  the  20th  of  April,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : 


Samuel  II.  Doteu,  age  43;  eapt. ;  clerk. 

John  B.  Collingwoutl,  age  3j  ;   1st  lieut.,  adjt. ;  shoemaker. 

Thomas  A.  Mayo,  age  3U ;  2d  lieut.:  truckman. 

Edward  L.  Bobbins,  age  24 ;  1st  sergt. ;  principal  musician  of 
regt. ;  printer. 

John  51.  Atwood,  age  21;  sergt. ;  clerk. 

Horace  A.  Jenks,  ago  2S  ;  sergt.,  1st  ser^t.,  2d  lieut.;  carpen- 
ter. 


"J'emteed,  That  it  is  our  pleasure  as  well  as  our  duty  to  sc 
to  it  that  our  brave  volunteers  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  j   llcorge  S.  Morcy,  age  22  ;  sergt. ;  shocmakor. 
that  those  near  and  dear  to  them  are  made  the  care  of  their  [   Benjamin  F.  liuuipus,  age  lit;  Corp.;   machinist. 
fellow-citizens  who  remain  at  home.  j    Ichahod  C.  Fuller,  age  21  ;  corp.,  sergt. ;   manner. 

"  AV>"/' til,  That  the  Selectmen  be  requested  to  apply  and  Jis-      John  K.  Alexander,  age  19  ;  private,  Corp. ;  carpenter, 
tribute,  at  their  discretion,  a  sum  not  exceeding  S20UO  towards  j    Window  C.  Barnes,  age  32;  private;  shoemaker. 
the  assistance  of  those  families  who,  by  the  sudden  departure      Charles  C.  Barnes,  age  20 ;  private;   harness-maker, 
of  the  troops,  are  lelt  in  need  of  pecuuiary  aid;  such  sum  to  be 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  Town,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the 
Selectmen  shall  deem  expedient." 


At  a  legal  meeting  held  on  the  11th  of  May  it  was 
voted  that,  "  whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  called 
by  the  Selectmen  of  the  town,  held  on  Saturday,  the 


Moses  S.  Barnes,  age  29  ;  private,  corp. ;  shoemaker. 
Nathaniel  Burgess,  age  27;  private,  1st  lieut.;  nailer. 
Licorge  E.  Burbank,  age  21 ;  private  ;  shoemaker. 
George  F.  Bradford,  age  18;  private;  clerk. 
Andrew  Blanchard,  age  43  ;  private;  laborer. 
Lawreuce  It.  Blake,  age  22;  private;  shoemaker. 
Cornelius  Bradford,  age  39  ;  private;  nuilcr. 


20th  day  Of  April  last,  it  was  voted    that   the    Select-   :  Siuieon  lL  B«roW8,  age  32 ;  private;  shoemaker. 

,  ,  ,.      -.,  ..         ,„„,,„   ;   Ellis  D.  Barnes,  age  2S;  private;  laborer. 

men  be  requested  to  distribute  not  exceeaing  $20UU  j  ThomM  Collingwood>  age  ,8.  prlvatc,  corp. ;  shuema 

towards  the  assistance  of  those   families   who,  by  the  I  Sylvanus  L.  Churchill,  age  IS;  private;  carpenter, 

sudden    departure  of    the    troops,  are    left    in    need  of  Barnabas  Dunham,  age  22;  private;   mariner, 

pecuniary  aid,  to  be  raised  in  such  manner  as  the  Se-  I  Uenry  *■  EJdy, age  20;  private;  laborer. 

,  ,.  .      ,  .      ,_  I  Philander  Freeman,  age  27;  private,  trans,  to  reguhi 

lectmen   may  deem  expedient;  voted,  that  the  lowu  |  .hoenmker 

of   Plymouth    hereby    ratify   the   recommendation    of     Timothy  E.  Gay,  age  33;  private;  shoemaker, 
said   meeting,  and  direct  that  a  sum   not  exceeding  I  William  P.  Gooding,  age  21 ;  private,  corp.;  clerk. 
S2U00  be  distributed  by  the    Selectmen,  in    their   dis-  I   Thomas  W.  llayde.,,  age  27  ;  private,  corp. ;  shoemaker 


ir  army  ; 


I    Jumes  S.  Holbrook,  age  31 J  private,  Corp. 
cretlou,  to  families  of  Volunteers  from  this  lown,  who  i  .    . 

are   now   absent  under   the   call  of   Government  for  j  Orin  D.  Holmes,  age  20;  private,  sergt. ;  laborer. 

three  mouths'  service."  William  II.  Howlund,  ago  31;  private;  mariner. 

Ii  j  d.u    .  i  ]•         oikaa       Samuel  II.  Harlow,  ago  31  ;  private,  Corp. ;  clerk. 

t  was  also  voted  "  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  jloUU  \  •"""">■"•■"         >    fa        >  i  ' 

.  ,  .      .  Alexander  Haskins,  age  3i;  private;  laborer, 

is    hereby    appropriated    for    clothing    and    equipping  j   John  F.  Hall,  age  22;  private,  corp.;   laborer. 

such  volunteers  for  three  years'  or  more  service  as 
are  citizens  of  the  Town ;"  "  that  six  dollars  per 
month  to  each  citizen  of  the  Town  having  a  family, 
and  four  dollars  per  mouth  to  each  citizen  of  the 
Town  who  is  single  or  unmarried,  excepting  commis- 
sioned officers,  who  shall  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
Uuited  States  for  the  war,  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated  by  the  Town  as  extra  compensa- 
tion, for  the  term  of  actual  service,  during  oue  year 
from  the  1st  day  of  May  current,  to  be  paid  in  money 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  persons  as  the  Selectmen 
shall  deem  expedieut ;"  and  ''that  the  Treasurer  is 
hereby  authorized  to  hire  such  sums  of  uiouey,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Selectmen,  as  shall  be  necessary  [  Albert  Simmons,  age  20;  private;  truckman, 
.i         k  a-     .  i,  i    Miles  Staudish,  age  21 ;  private;  blacksmith. 

to  carry  the  above  votes  into  eflect.  „....       „.--.. 

William  Swift,  age  34;  private;  manner. 

Steps  had  already  been  taken  to  recruit  a  company  j  John  SUlinnolIj  ttgB  27;  private,  corp.,  sergt., 
of  three  years'  men.    Capt.  Samuel  H.  Doten  received  l 
11 


ergt.,    l.-t  >crgt.  ; 


Henry   W.  Kimball,  age  27;  private,  corp.,  sergt.;   mechanic. 

Charles  E.  Merriam,  age  17;  private;  shoemaker. 

Lemuel  B.  Morton,  age  26;  private,  corp.;  shocouttcr. 

William  Morey  (2d),  age  24;  private;  mariner. 

Isaac  Morton,  Jr.,  age  25;  private;   mechanic. 

John  E.  Morrison,  age  24;  private:  shoemaker. 

John  A.  Morse,  age  44;  private;  manner. 

William  T.  Nickerson,  ago  24;  private,  corp.;  shoemaker. 

George  F.  Pierce,  age  18;  private 

Seth  W.  Paty,  age  21;  private,  Corp.;  carpenter. 

William  H.  Pittie,  age  38;  private;   shoemaker. 

John  H.  Pemher,  age  29;  private;  laborer. 

Henry  II.  Itobbine,  age  20;  private;  printer. 

Albert  R.  Hobbins,  age  IS;  private;   last-maker. 

James  E.  Stillman,  age  31  ;  private;   laborer. 

Winslow  B.  Standish,  age  27  ;  private,  corp.;  shoemaker. 


1st    sergt,  2d 


lieut. ;  mechanic. 
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Patrick  Smith,  age  27  :  private;  rope-maker. 

Frank  H.  Simmons,  age  21  ;  private;  mariner. 

Samuel  D.  Thrasher,  age  17;  private;  corp. 

Francis  A.  Thomas,  age  26 ;  private;  shoemaker. 

Leander  M.  Vaughn,  age  21 ;   private;  mariner. 

Francis  II.  Vaughn,  age  27;  private;  mariner. 

George  E.  Wadsworth,  age  '4'i  ;  private,  Corp.,  sergt.,  1st  ?crgt.  ; 

mariner. 
David  Williams,  age  IS;  private;  nailer. 
Joseph  13.  Whiting,  age  20  ;  private. 
William  Williams,  age  27;  private;  mechanic. 
Alfred  U.  Warner,  age  25  ;  private,  Corp.;   printer. 

The  following  recruits  were  added  to  the  company 
at  the  specified  dates  : 

Benjamin  F.  Bates,  age  2a  ;  mariner;   March  1,  1862. 
Thomas  11.  Burt,  ago  23;  shoemaker;   March  10,  1862. 
Eli.^ha  S.  Dotcn,  age  20;   shoemaker;  March  1,  1862. 
Justus  W.  Harlow,  age  24;  tailor;   March  1,  1S62. 
Charles  E.  Kleiuhans,  age  2u ;  mechanic;   Feb.  27,  1862. 
Geoi-ge  F.  Peckham,  age  '4S  ;  mechanic;   March  I,  1S62. 
Charles  E.  Tillson,  age  31  ;  mariner;  Feb.  27,  1862. 

This  company  was  equipped  by  the  towu,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  passed  May  11th,  at  au  expense  of 
§1(125.29,  and  the  uuiforms  were  made  by  the  ladies 
of  the  towu.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  company 
left  Plymouth,  iu  obedience  to  orders  received  the 
day  before  from  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State, 
and  on  the  same  afternoon  left  Boston  for  Fortress 
Monroe,  on  board  the  steamer  "  Cambridge,"  where 
it  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  22d,  and  at- 
tached temporarily  to  the  Third  Regiment.  On  the 
10th  of  July,  18(51,  it  was  attached,  as  Company  E, 
to  the  First  Massachusetts  Battalion,  and  removed  to 
Newport  News,  at  the  mouth  of  James  River,  where 
it  was  statioued  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the 
"  M err i mac"  on  the  "  Congress"  and  "  Cumberland." 
Its  members  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fight  between 
the  '•  Merriuiac"  aud  "  Monitor,"  and  iu  Osborne's 
history  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Regimeut,  to  which  the 
company  was  attached  Dec.  13,  1861,  may  be  fouud 
the  moat  graphic  description  of  the  fight  which  has 
yet  come  under  the  author's  eye. 

While  stationed  at  Hampton,  near  Fortress  Mou- 
roe,  Simeon  H.  Barrows  was  wouuded.  July  14,  18G1, 
aud  discharged  July  21st.  At  Newport  News,  John 
F.  Hall  aud  Seth  W.  Paty  were  severely  wounded, 
Feb.  11,  1862,  by  the  bursting  of  a  Sawyer  rifle  can- 
non. After  the  incorporation  of  the  company,  as 
Company  E,  with  the  Twenty- uiuth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  and  the  capture  of  Norfolk,  it  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  at  Suffolk,  aud  afterwards  joined 
the  army  of  McClellan  before  Richmond.  It  was 
engaged  in  the  various  battles  from  Fair  Oaks  to 
Malvern  Hill,  and  sufl'ered  its  share  of  loss.  At 
Gaines'  Mill,  Lieut.  Mayo  was  killed;  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Charles  E.  Kleiuhans  was  wounded  ;   at  White  Oak 


Swamp,  George  E.  Wadsworth  was  wounded  ;  and  at 
Malvern  Hill,  Charles  E.  Merriam,  aud  at  Savage 
Station,  David  Williams,  Charles  E.  Kleinhans,  and 
Thomas  Collingwood  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  Peninsula  the  company  wcut  to  Alexandria 
and  Georgetown,  coming  up  with  the  army  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  and  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Autietam,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1862,  iu  which  Lawrence  R.  Blake  was  killed  and 
John  Shannon  aud  Johu  T.  Alexander  were  wouuded. 
The  company  remained  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac until  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  wheu  it 
was  sent  to  Central  Keutucky  and  finally  to  Knox- 
ville,  to  join  Burnside  in  his  defense  of  East  Tennes- 
see, where  Seth  W.  Paty  was  severely  wouuded.  It 
afterwards  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  soon  alter  which  the 
terms  of  service  of  such  as  had  not  re-enlisted  ex- 
pired. Those  who  did  not  re-enlist  were  attached  to 
the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  the 
following,  who  re-enlisted,  remained  in  the  old  organ- 
ization : 


Benjamin  F.  Bates. 
William  T.  Niekerson. 
Nathaniel  Burgess. 


John  Shannon. 
Or  in  D.  Llolmcs. 
Charles  E.  Tillson. 


Of  these,  Nathaniel  Burgess  and  John  Shannon 
were  promoted  to  first  and  second  lieutenants  respec- 
tively for  bravery  on  the  field,  Charles  E.  Tillson  was 
captured  Jan.  20,  18G4,  near  Strawberry  Plains,  East 
Tenn.,  Nathaniel  Burgess  and  Oiiu  D.  Holmes  were 
killed  at  Fort  Steadman,  William  T.  Niekerson  and 
Johu  Shannon  were  taken  prisoners,  aud  Benjamin 
F.  Bates  was  wounded  May  .'JO,  1861.  Of  those  who 
did  uot  re-enlist  aud  were  attached  to  the  Thirty-sixth 
Regiment,  James  S.  Holbrook  and  Samuel  D.  Thrasher 
were  wounded  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
John  T.  Alexander  and  Samuel  B.  Morton  were 
killed.  Iu  addition  to  the  members  of  this  company, 
the  following  recruits  from  Plymouth  joined  the 
Twenty-uinth  Regiment  at  various  times: 

Curtis  Eddy,  private  Co.  C;  carpenter. 
Edward  L.  Daniels,  age  22;   private  Co.  II  ;  shoemaker. 
Ephraim  T.  Lucas,  age  21  ;  private  Co.  II ;  shoemaker. 
Darius  Perry,  private  Co.  II. 

In  August,  18G1,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Collingwood, 
who  had  before  the  war  commanded  the  Standish 
Guards,  received  the  necessary  authority  to  recruit 
a  company  to  be  attached,  as  Company  H,  to  the 
Eighteenth  Regiment.  The  organization  of  two 
Home  Guard  companies  in  the  towu — one  of  artil- 
lery and  oue  of  infantry — did  much  to  facilitate  enlist- 
ments. These  companies  drew  into  their  ranks  many 
young  men,  with  little  expectation  of  beeoluing  actual 
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soldiers,  but  the  military  spirit  which  they  gradually 
imbibed  at  their  drills  and  parades  soon  became  too 
strong  to  be  content  with  anything  less  real  than  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  Capt.  Collingwood's  company  went 
into  camp  at  Readville,  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  Aug.  24,  1861,  and  left  for  Washing- 
ton August  26th,  with  the  following  soldiers  from 
Plymouth  : 

Joseph  W.  Collingwood,  age  37;  capt.;  trader. 

Charles  II.  Drew,  age  22;   1st  lieut.,  capt.;  lawyer. 

Stephen    C.    Drew,  age  l'J ;    sergt.,  sergt. -inaj.,  2il    liout.,   1st 

lieut. ;   priuter. 
Jauics  S.  Bartlett,  age  27;  private;  farmer. 
John  Duffy,  age  45  ;  privute;  tailor. 
John  Dutl'y,  Jr.,  age  21  ;   private;  mariner. 
Thomas  llnley,  ago  3 1 J   private;  truckman. 
John  V.  Hurten,  age  24;  private. 
John  F.  llogan,  age  l'J;  private. 
John  M.  Ilarlow,  private;  laborer. 
George  P.  Hooper,  ago  10  ;  private. 

Frederick  W.  Robbins,  age  39;  private,  com.-sergt. ;  clerk. 
Horatio  N.  Sears,  age  22;  privato;  laborer. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  Plym- 
outh men  were  attached  to  other  companies  in  the 
Eighteenth  Regiuieut : 

William  H.  Winsor,  age  30  ;   1st  lieut.,  capt.;   moulder. 
George  \V.  Burgess,  age  20  ;  private  Co.  G  ;  laborer. 
Winslow  T.  Burgess,  age  19;  private  Co.  C;  mariner. 
Zenas  Churchill,  age  17  ;  private  Co.  C. 
J.  Q.  A.  Harlow,  age  21  ;  privato  Co.  C;  laborer. 
Ezra  Burgess,  age  37;  private  Co.  C;  mariner. 
S.  M.  Maybury,  ago  25  ;  corp.  Co.  C;  nailer. 
Winslow  Churchill,  Co.  C;  mariner. 

The  Eighteenth  Regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Hall's  Hill,  near  Washington,  and  went 
to  the  Peninsula  with  McClellan.  At  the  battle  of 
Gaines'  Mill  a  portion  of  Company  H  was  cut  off  and 
obliged  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Harrison's  Lauding,  on 
the  James,  by  the  way  of  Fortress  Monroe.  Capt. 
Collingwood  and  a  few  of  his  men  followed  the  army 
and  were  engaged  in  all  of  the  Seven  Days'  battles. 

On  the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  Company  H 
went  to  Actjuia  Creek,  and  thence  to  Falmouth,  joiu- 
ing  Pu|ie  at  Rappahannock  Station.  It  fought  at  the 
second  battle  of  Cull  Run  ;  but  after  entering  Mary- 
land it  was  a  part  of  the  rear  guard  at  South  Moun- 
tain, and  of  the  reserve  under  Porter  at  Antietam. 
It  was  fully  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1862,  where  Capt.  Col- 
lingwood received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
24th,  and  Capts.  Drew  and  Winsor  were  wounded. 
At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  company  was 
again  engaged,  aud  Zenas  Churchill  was  wounded. 
It  wad  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  battles  of  Gen. 
Grant,    from    the    Wilderness    to    Petersburg,    until 


Sept.  2,  1864,  when  all  the  Plymouth  men,  except 
Winslow  T.  Burgess,  John  Duffy,  Jr.,  and  John  Q. 
A.  Harlow,  who  had  re-enlisted,  were  mustered  out. 

In  September,  1861,  Lieut.  William  B.  Alexander 
received  authority  to  recruit  a  company  to  be  attached, 
as  Company  E,  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  and 
on  the  21st  of  that  month  he  went  into  camp  at  Lynn- 
field,  aud  left  Boston  for  Annapolis,  November  11th, 
with  a  company  of  ninety-seven  men,  of  whom  sixty 
were  from  Plymouth,  as  follows  : 

William  B.  Alexander,  age  31  ;  eupt. ;  carpenter. 

Otis  Rogers,  age  31 ;   1st  lieut.,  capt. ;  saloon-keeper. 

Thomas  B.  Atwood,  age  32  ;  2d  lieut.  ;   shoemaker. 

Josiah  R.  Drew,  ago  20  ;  1st  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  Ut  lieut. ;  printer. 

David  W.  Burbank,  age  26;   sergt.;  mechanic. 

Francis  E.  Davis,  age  26  ;  Corp.,  sergt. ;   mechanic. 

William  S.  Burbank,  Jr.,  age  24;  Corp.;  printer. 

James  C.  Standisb,  age  23  ;  corp. ;  blacksmith. 

Hiram  T.  Lanmun,  age  27;  corp.  ;  shoemaker. 

Albert  Benson,  age  29  ;  teamster;  teamster. 

Thomas  C.  Atwood,  age  45;  private;  mariner. 

William  T.  Atwood,  age  20  ;  private  ;  shoemaker. 

Charles  II.  Atwood,  age  18;  private. 

John  E.  Burt,  age  37;  private;   mechanic. 

George  Benson,  age  35  ;  private;  nailer. 

Winslow  Bartlett,  age  IS;  private. 

Henry  C.  Bartlett,  age  20  ;  private  ;  mechanic. 

Asaph  S.  Burbank,  age  19;  private;   mechanic. 

Henry  Baker,  age  3S  ;  private;  carpenter. 

Homer  Bryant,  age  41 ;  private;  mariner. 

George  Bailey,  age  29 ;  private;  laborer. 

James  K.  Burgess,  age  17  ;  private,  Corp.,  sergt. 

Edward  Bassett,  age  21  ;  private,  Corp.,  sergt.:   mariner. 

Edward  D.  Bruiley,  age  29;  private;  mariner. 

Iehabod  P.  Bagnall,  age  43  ;  private;   mariner. 

John  Burns,  age  33  ;  private;  laborer. 

John  R.  lirailey,  ago  22  ;  private;   mariner. 

William  E.  Churchill,  age  19;  private,  corp. 

Joseph  L.  Churchill,  age  19;  private;  shoemaker. 

Augustus  T.  Caswell,  age  18;  private. 

Thomas  Chandler,  age  21  ;  private;  shoemaker. 

Georgu  H.  Dunham,  age  18  ;   private. 

Theodore  S.  Fuller,  age  23  ;  private;  printer. 

Walter  U.  Finney,  age  20;  private,  Corp.;  mariner. 

George  Feid,  age  45;  private;  hostler. 
|    Warren  Gibbs,  age  41  ;  private;  laborer. 

Henry  Gould,  age  29  ;  private,  corp. ;  laborer. 

Sauiuol  W.  Holmes,  age  18  ;  private. 

Charles  II.  Long,  age  24;  private,  sergt.;   mariner. 

Perez  MeMahon,  age  19;  private;  shoemaker. 

Henry  Marshall,  age  24  ;   private;   laborer. 

James  W.  Page,  ago  IS;  private;   laborer. 

Setli  Mehuren,  Jr.,  age  22;  private;  laborer. 

William  T.  Pierce,  age  17;  private;  mariner. 

Daniel  H.  Paulding,  age  29 ;   private;   mechanic. 

George  O.  Paulding,  age  21  ;  private;  shipwright. 

Nathan  B.  Perry,  age  29;  privute;  laborer. 

Isaac  II.  Perkins,  age  19;   privato;   laborer. 

John  B.  Ryder,  age  27;  private;   laborer. 

William  R.  Swift,  age  24;   private;  mariner. 

James  H.StillmuD,  age  19;  private,  corp. ;   laborer. 

George  W.  Swift,  age  22;  private;   laborer. 

Andrew  T.  Sears,  age  21 ;  private;  laborer. 
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Edward  Smith,  age  21  ;  private;   marble-cutter. 

Thomas  S.  Saunders,  age  27  ;  trans,  to  Co.  K  ;  trader. 

Charles  C.  Stevens,  age  26  ;   private;   mariner. 

Edward  Stovens,  age  30  ;  private;  mariner. 

Jacob  \V.  South  worth,  age  30;  private,  corp.,  sergt. ;  carpenter. 

John  Taylor,  age  33 ;  private;   mariner. 

Benjamin  Westgatc,  age  IS;   private;    mariner. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1862,  the  company  sailed 
with  its  regiment  on  the  schooner  "  Highlander"  and 
gunboat  "  Hussar"  for  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  was  en- 
quired in  the  reduction  of  Roanoke  Island,  and  the 
battles  of  Newberne,  Rawle's  Mills,  Tarboro',  Kinstou, 
and  Whitehall.  In  the  battle  of  Newberne,  Joseph 
L.  Churchill  was  killed,  and  in  that  of  Whitehall, 
Harvey  A.  Raym6nd  and  Beujauiiu  Westgate  were 
also  killed.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1S63,  the  com- 
pany sailed  for  Hiltou  Head,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  February,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  re- 
turned to  Newberne.  On  the  17th  of  October  it 
sailed  from  Moorehead  City  for  Fortress  Monroe,  ar- 
riving on  the  18th,  and  going  into  camp  at  Newport 
News.  In  May,  1804,  it  went  with  its  regiment  up 
the  James,  under  Gen.  Butler,  and  on  the  2'Jth  of 
that  month  it  temporarily  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Ou  the  12th  of  June  it  returned  to  its 
camp  ou  the  James,  and  September  4th  returned  to 
Newberne,  where  it  remained  until  its  term  of  service 
expired,  Oct.  13, 1864. 

The  following  recruits  were  added  to  the  company 
at  the  specified  dates  : 

John  Quinlan,  age  30;  privato;  Jan.  20,  ISO  I;  laborer. 
Harvey  A.  Raymond,  age  27  ;   privato;  shoemaker. 
Horatio  N.  Sears,  age  24;   private;  Nov.  30,  1S63  ;  laborer. 

Those  who  re-enlisted  were  as  follows : 


Charles  II.  Atwood. 
John  Burns. 
Seth  Mchurcn,  Jr. 
Andrew  T.  Scars. 
Edward  Bassett. 
George  II.  Dunham. 


James  W.  Page. 
Charles  C.  Stovens. 
Iehahod  P.  Bagnell. 
Henry  Gould. 
Isaac  11.  Perkins. 
James  II.  Stilltuan. 


Edward  I).  Brailey  was  killed  on  picket  at  New- 
berne, Edward  Stevens  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Whitehall,  and  Isaac  H.  Perkins  at  Coal  Harbor. 
William  R.  Swift  and  John  R.  Brailey  were  severely 
wounded  at  Whitehall  ;  Hiram  T.  Lanman,  John 
Taylor,  and  Edward  Smith  were  captured  at  New- 
berne ;  John  Quinlan  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Drury's 
Bluff,  May  10,  1804,  and  Theodore  S.  Fuller  near 
Newberne,  Oct.  10,  1804. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  Company  E,  the  fol- 
lowing were  members  of  the  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ment : 

John  Carline,  age  41  ;  privato  Co.  B;  truckman. 
II.  J.  Lucas;  private  Co.  B;  laborer. 


Seth  Mchuren,  age  45  ;  private  Co.  K  ;  laborer. 
James  Ryan,  age  40  ;  private  Co.  B;  laborer. 

In  December,  1861,  Lieut.  Josiah  C.  Fuller  re- 
cruited a  company,  which  was  attached  to  the  First 
Battaliou  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  afterwards  rec- 
ognized as  the  Thirty-second  Regiment.  It  per- 
formed garrison  duty  at  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston 
harbor,  until  May  20,  1862,  when  it  started  for 
Washington  with  the  following  Plymouth  men  : 

Josiah  C.  Fuller,  age  33  ;    1st  lieut.,  capt. ;  shoemaker. 

George  M.  Heath,  age  2fi  ;   corp.;  truckman. 

Adouiraui  Holmes,  ago  43  ;  corp.;  brickmaker. 

James  II.  Allen,  age  21  ;  private,  corp.;  clerk. 

George  W.  Bartlett,  ago  33;  private. 

George  II.  Blanchard,  age  17;  private,  corporal. 

George  B.  Brewster,  age  28  ;  private;  laborer. 

Arvin  M.  Baucroft,  age  29;  private;  mariner. 

Levonzo  D.  Barnes,  age  43;  private. 

John  R.  Davis,  Jr.,  age  21;  private,  corp.;  shoemaker. 

William  M.  Lapham,  age  27 ;  private;  mariner. 

Henry  Morton,  Jr.,  ago  31  :  private;  mariner. 

Weldon  S.  Pierce,  age  22  ;  private. 

Anthony  L.  Pierce,  age  21  ;  private,  corp.;  laborer. 

Henry  L.  Raymond,  age  43;  private. 

Elcazcr  Shaw,  age  22;  private,  sergt.  J   mason. 

William  H.  Shaw,  age  29  ;  private;  shoemaker. 

David  A.  Taylor,  age  10;   privato. 

Weston  C.  Vaughn,  age  33 ;  private;   mariner. 

Perez  C.  W.  Vaughn,  ago  19;  private;  mariner. 

Seth  Washburn,  age  32 ;  private;  laborer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  Plymouth 
men  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-second  Regiment,  joining 
Compauy  F : 

Robert  II.  Barnes,  age  20  ;   private  ;  laboror. 
George  B.  Beytes,  age  IS;  private. 
George  F.  Green,  age  2S;  private;  laborer. 
Gustavus  C.  Green,  age  17;  private;  laborer. 
William  II.  Green,  age  19;  private;  mariner. 
Richard  P.  Green,  age  20;  private;  laborer. 
Albert  F.  Green,  age  21  ;   private;   laborer. 
Joseph  Holmes,  age  42;  private;  laborer. 
Charles  II.  Holmes,  uge  19;  private. 
John  F.  Uoyt,  age  20;  private. 
Moses  Hoyt,  age  17;  private. 
Augustine  T.  Joues,  ago  IS;  private. 
Charles  W.  Pierce,  age  18;  private. 
Edward  F.  Finney,  age  19;  private,  sergt. 
Berri  F.  Phinney,  age  20;  private,  2d  lieut. 
Alexander  Ripley,  uge  21  ;  private. 
William  S.  Robbins,  age  17;  privato;  clerk. 
Edward  S.  Snow,  private. 
Samuel  Sampson,  age  42  ;  private. 
Wiuson  T.  Savery,  age  17  ;  privato. 
Nehomiah  L.  Savery,  age  18;  private. 
Charles  F.  Washburn,  age  21;  private. 

The  following  Plymouth  men  enlisted  in  other 
companies  in  the  same  regiment : 

Patrick  Downey,  age  35;   private. 
Melvin  C.  Faught,  age  25;  private. 
Thomas  Felton,  age  20;  private  Co.  K. 
Charles  E.  Foster,  age  23;  sergt.  Co.  C. 
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Taylor  Joyce,  age  20;  private. 

Aimer  Lucas,  age  33;  private  Co.  A. 

Patrick  Maueuan,  private. 

Jolin  E.  McDonald,  private. 

John  Keller,  age  21;   unattached. 

Paul  Kriem,  age  20  ;  private  Co.  D. 

Henry  \V.  Roberts,  age  21 ;   private  Co.  C. 

Patrick  McSweeny,  private. 

IMimiu  i  Read,  age  24;  private  Co.  I. 

James  Rider,  private. 

David  Zeiglcr,  age  26  ;  private  Co.  A. 

The  Thirty-second  Regiment  encamped,  on  its  ar- 
rival at  Washington,  at  Camp  Alexandria,  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  soon  after  near  Fairfax  Seminary,  at  Alex- 
andria, as  a  part  of  Sturges'  reserve  corps.  On  the 
25th  of  June  it  started  for  Harrison's  Landing,  ar- 
riving there  July  3d,  and  was  at  once  assigned  to 
Griffin's  brigade,  Morell's  division,  Porter's  corps. 
On  the  evacuation  of  the  Peuinsula  it  retired  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, Yorktown,  and  Newport  News,  and  thence, 
by  the  way  of  Acquia  Creek,  hastened  to  Stafford 
Court- House,  near  Fredericksburg.  Joining  Pope's 
army,  it  afterwards  went  into  Maryland  under  Mc- 
Clellan,  was  a  part  of  the  reserve  at  Antietam,  and 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, in  which  William  S.  Robbios  was  severely 
wounded.  In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  Charles  H. 
Holmes  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  one  of  the 
battles  in  the  subsequent  Richmond  campaign,  in  all 
of  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  David  A.  Taylor, 
who  had  re-enlisted,  aud  George  W.  Allen  were  killed. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  term  of  service 
the  following  Plymouth  men  re-enlisted : 


George  W.  Bartlctt. 
George  T.  Green. 
Abner  Lucas. 
William  II.  Shaw. 
George  If.  Blauchard. 
Gustavus  C.  Green. 
Nchemiah  L.  Savery. 


David  A.  Taylor. 
Peter  C.  W.  Vaughn. 
John  R.  Davis,  Jr. 
Adoniraui  Holmes. 
Anthony  E.  Pierce. 
Weston  C.  Vaughn. 


In  addition  to  the  above  re-enlisted  men  the  fol- 
lowing, belonging  to  other  places,  re-enlisted,  and 
were  credited  to  the  quota  of  Plymouth : 


George  W.  Allen. 
George  C.  Drown. 


Henry  W.  Roberts. 
Elliott  Piorce. 


On  the  26th  of  May,  1862,  dispatches  were  re- 
ceived from  the  President  by  the  Governor,  urging 

him  to  send  the  whole  available  militia  to  Washin"- 

o 

tou.  Gen.  Banks  had  been  driven  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  the  capital  was  thought  to  be  iu 
danger.  In  obedience  to  orders,  Capt.  Charles  C. 
Doten  reported  in  Boston  on  the  27th  with  his  com- 
pany,— the  Standish  Guards, — numbering  fifty-seven 
men.  The  alarm,  however,  was  found  to  be  ground- 
less, and  the  company  returned  the  next  day. 


In  July,  1862,  the  author,  then  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  received  authority  to  recruit 
two  companies,  to  be  attached  as  Companies  D  and  G 
to  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  to  aid  in  meeting  a 
call  ou  Massachusetts  for  fifteen  thousand  men,  of 
which  the  quota  of  Plymouth  was  sixty-three.  He 
was  also  authorized  to  recommend  their  officers  for 
commission.  He  first  recruited  Compauy  D,  and 
recommended  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Drew,  of  Company 
H,  Eighteenth  Regiment,  for  captain,  but  the  War 
Department  refused  to  muster  him  out  to  enable  him 
to  receive  his  commission.  The  Plymouth  men  in 
Compauy  D  were : 

Albert   Mason,  age  24;    2d  lieut,  1st  licut.,  capt.,  a.q.ui.  U.S. 

vols.;  lawyer. 
Francis  Bates,  age  27  ;  musician  ;  watchmaker. 
Gustavus  D.  Bates,  age  33;  private;    teacher. 
James  E.  Barrows,  age  19  ;  private,  corp. ;  printer. 
James  A.  Bowen,  ago  19;  Corp.,  sergt.,  1st  sergt. ;  shoemaker. 
Timothy  Downey,  age  39;   private;  tender. 
Benjamin  F.  Durgin,  age  25  ;    private,  corp. ;  painter. 
George  II.  Fish,  age  25  ;  private  ;   hostler. 
Solomon  E.  Faunce,  age  20  ;  sergt. ;  clerk. 
Albert  F.  Greenwood,  age  27  ;    private  ;   laborer. 
Thomas  Gallagher,  ago  16 ;  musician;   musician. 
Benjamin  A.  Hathaway,  age  28  ;    private  ;  accountant. 
John  H.  Havistock,  age  18  ;    private;    shoemaker. 
Benjamin  Harvey,  age  44;  private;  tender. 
George  B.  Holbrook,  age  23;    private;  laborer. 
James  Kimball,  age  20;  private;  laborer. 
Daniel  Lovett,  age  35  ;  private;   waiter. 
William  W.  Lanman,  age  19;   private;   laborer. 
Charles  Mason,  age  22;  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut. ;  dagucrreo- 

typist. 
Patrick  Maguire,  age  37;   private;    laborer. 
Charles  S.  PetersoD,  age  35  ;  private;  carpenter. 
Bernard  T.  Quinn,  age  20 ;  corp.,  Vet.  Res.  Corps;    printer. 
Thomas  G.  Savery,  age  18;  private;  farmer. 
Israel  U.  Thrasher,  age  34  ;  private  ;  farmer. 
James  T,  Thrasher,  age  22  ;  private  ;  farmer. 

The  author  then  recruited  Company  G,  with  the 
following  Plymouth  men  : 

Charles  C.  Doten,  age  29  ;  capt.;  engineer. 

George  B.  Russell,  age  18  ;  2d  licut.,  1st  lieut.,  capt.  Vet.  Res. 
Corps,  aom.  1st  lieut.  and  capt.  in  regular  army;  student. 

Charles  E.  Barnos,  age  22;  sergt.,  1st  sorgt. ;  carpenter. 

Joseph  A.  Brown,  age  20;  corp.;  cabinet-maker. 

Sanford  Crandon,  ago  18;  corp.,  sergt.,  1st  sergt.,  2d  lieut.; 
clerk. 

Job  C.  Chandler,  Jr.,  age  24;  trans,  to  1st  La.  Cav. ;  mer- 
chant. 

Timothy  T.  Eaton,  age  41  ;  private;  truckman. 

Lemuel  B.  Faunce,  Jr.,  ago  24;  private;  nailer. 

Albert  T.  Finney,  age  28;  chief  musician,  non-com.  staff; 
musician. 

James  Frotbingham,  age  31 ;  private;  ropemaker. 

Edward  E.  Green,  age  24;  private;  laborer. 

Frederick  Holmus,  age  27;  1st  sergt.,  sergt.  maj.,  2d  lieut.; 
moulder. 

William  N.  Hathaway,  age  21;  corp.;  clerk 

Thomas  Haley,  age  30;  private;  mariner. 
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Isaac  T.  Hall,  uge  28;  private;  teamster. 
Issachar  Josselyn,  age  18;    private;  shoemaker. 
John  Edgar  Josselyn,  age  IS;    private;  farmer. 
Bernard  T.  Kelly,  uge  18;   private. 
Charles  W.  Lanman,  age  16  ;  eorp.,  sergt. 
Joseph  McLaughlin,  ago  18;    private. 
William  Porry,  age  18;  private;   farmer. 
Christopher  A.  Prouty,  age  10;   private;   musician, 
llcutan  Bobbins,  age  22  ;   private,  Corp.  ;   ropemakcr. 
Levi  Ransom,  ago  20  ;    private;   haker. 
Adrian  D.  Ruggles,  age  18  ;    private;  clerk. 
Otis  Sears,  ago  20  ;   private;  shoemaker. 
Horatio  Scars,  age  44  ;  private;   farmer. 
Joseph  F.  Towns,  age  30  ;    private;   truckmau. 
John  Mi  Whiting,  age  21 ;    private;  shoemaker. 
Charles  C.  White,  age  23  ;  private,  eorp. ;  shoemaker. 
Charles  T.  Wood,  age  20  ;   private;   hook-keeper. 

The  remainder  of  the  quota  was  made  up  of  the 
following  men : 

James    A.    Blanchard,   age    21;    private    Co.    D,  38th    Regt.  ; 

htboror. 
Charles  II.  Drew,  age  23;   capt.  Co.  D,  38th  Regt. ;  lawyer. 
Georgo  Feid,  age  44;  private  Co.  D,  38th  Regt.;   hostler. 
Frederic    R.    Raymond,  ago  24;    privato    Co.  D,  38th   llegt. ; 

carder. 
George    B.    Sawyer,    age    24;    privato    Co.     D,    38th    Regt.; 

jeweler. 
James  D.  Thurbor,  age  23  ;  private,  1st  lieut.  13th  Regt.,  capt. 

55th  Regt.;  clerk. 
Erik  Wolff,  age  25  ;  privato  20th  Regt. 

George  F.  AVood,  age  25;  hosp.  steward  35th  Regt.,  after   in 
regular  army ;   teacher. 

Recruits  filling  this  quota  received  one  hundred 
dollars  bounty,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town 
passed  July  21,  1862.  Charles  H.  Drew,  as  before 
stated,  did  not  join  his  company,  and  James  A. 
Blauchard  and  George  Feid  did  not  finally  enter  the 
service,  consequently  these  three  received  no  bounty. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  18G5,  Edward  Allsworth, 
thirty-uine  years  of  age,  joined  the  Thirty-eighth 
Regiment  as  a  recruit,  to  the  credit  of  Plymouth, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth United  States  Cavalry,  and  commissioned 
second  lieutenant.  The  regiment,  after  having  been 
equipped  at  Lynufield,  left  for  Baltimore  Sept.  24, 
1S62,  from  which  place  it  embarked  in  the  "  Baltic," 
November  9th,  for  the  gulf.  It  disembarked  at  Ship 
Island  December  13th,  and  re-einburked  ou  the  19th 
in  the  "  Northern  Light"  for  New  Orleans,  where  it 
was  ordered  into  camp  at  Carrolltou,  about  four  miles 
from  the  city.  From  Carrollton  it  proceeded,  March 
6th,  to  Batou  Rouge,  and  thence  to  Port  Hudson. 
From  Port  Hudson  it  went  to  Algiers,  Brashear  City, 
and  Bisland,  at  which  last  place  it  received  its  bap- 
tism of  fire,  and  Frederick  Holmes,  Joseph  Mc- 
Laughlin, Otis  Sears,  and  Timothy  Downey  were 
wounded.  Its  next  move  was  to  Alexandria,  and 
again   to  Port  Hudson.     At   the  siege  of  the  latter 


place  on  the  27th  of  May,  George  H.  Fish  was 
wounded,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  Lieut.  George  B. 
Russell,  Sergt.  Sanford  Crandon,  Israel  Thrasher, 
Albert  F.  Greenwood,  Thomas  G.  Savery,  and  Charles 
C.  White  were  wounded,  and  Frederick  Holmes  was 
killed.  After  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  Baton  Rouge,  again  to  Alexandria,  and 
in  April,  1864,  took  part  in  the  Red  River  expedi- 
tion. From  Alexandria  it  went  to  Morganza  Bend,  and 
in  July  embarked  for  Algiers  aud  Fortress  Monroe, 
which  latter  place  it  reached  July  23th.  From  the 
fortress  it  proceeded  to  Washington  and  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  In 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  it  was  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  Opequan  Creek,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek, 
in  the  first  of  which  John  M.  Whiting  was  killed. 
Ou  the  20th  of  December,  1864,  the  regiment  started 
for  Baltimore,  and  embarked  for  Savannah  Jan.  13, 
1865.  From  Savanuah,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Charleston,  it  started  for  Newbeme,  where  it  remained 
until  Richmond  capitulated.  On  the  8th  of  April  it 
proceeded  to  Goldsboro',  joining  there  the  army  of 
Geu.  Sherman,  and  remaiued  on  provost  duty  until 
May  1st,  when  it  went  to  Morehead  City,  and  once 
more  embarked  for  Savannah.  On  the  30th  of  June 
it  embarked  for  Boston,  where  it  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  July,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Galloupe's  Island 
on  the  13th. 

In  August,  1862,  thirty-seven  men  were  called  for 
from  Plymouth  as  its  quota  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  called  for  by  the  President  for  nine  mouths' 
service,  and  of  nineteen  thousand  and  eighty  required 
from  Massachusetts.  It  was  ordered  that  a  draft 
should  be  made  unless  the  quota  was  filled  within  a 
specified  time.  The  Third  Regiment  of  the  State 
militia  undertook  to  raise  the  men  fur  the  towns 
within  its  jurisdiction,  but  us  Plymouth,  Plympton, 
and  Carver,  adjacent  towns,  each  had  a  company  be- 
longing to  this  regiment,  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
recruit  each  up  to  the  standard.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  the  three  companies  should  unite  us 
Company  B,  Staudish  Guards,  with  the  captain  of 
the  Carver  company  as  captaiu,  aud  with  its  first  aud 
second  lieuteuauts  from  Plymouth  and  Plymptou  re- 
spectively. Under  this  arrangement  the  company 
organized  and  went  iuto  camp  with  the  regiment  at 
Lakeville,  with  the  following  thirty  tneu  from  Plym- 
outh : 

John  Morrisey,  age  45 ;  maj.;  editor. 

Charles  A.  S.  Perkins,  ago  35;   1st  lieut.;   printer. 

Edward  L.  Robbins,  ago  25;  sorgt.-umj.  ;  printer. 

Benjamin  F.  Barnes,  age  18  ;   private. 

Ainasa  M.  Bartlett,  age  22;  eorp.;  blacksmith. 

Ebenezor  N.  Bradford,  age  25;  private;  broker. 
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John  F.  Chapman,  age  25;  private;  hostler. 
Charles  S.  Cobb,  age  21 J  private;   mechanic. 
George  II.  Dutcn,  age  36 ;  private;  laborer. 
Harvey  B.  Griffin,  age  23;  private;  tin-workor. 
Samuel  N.  Holmes,  age  19;  private;  laborer. 
Isaac  S.  Holuies,  ago  44;    private;   laborer. 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  age  30  ;   private;  shoemaker. 
Ivory  W.  Harlow,  age  22;   private;   carpenter. 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  age  27  ;   private;   mariner. 
George  P.  Jackson,  ago  21  ;   private;   farmer. 
Benjamin  F.  Jenkins,  age  IS;  private:   laborer. 
James  Neal,  age  39  ;   private;   ropemaker. 
Job  B.  Oldham,  age  31  ;  sergt.  ;  painter. 
James  T.  Paulding,  age  42  ;   private;   painter. 
Charles  C.  Place,  age  33 ;   private;   tin-worker. 
Isaac  II.  Place,  age  37;  private;  mariner. 
Charles  M.  Perry,  age  2ft  ;  corp. 
Herbert  Robbins,  age  IS;   private;   ropemaker. 
James  II.  Rubbins,  age  26;  sergt.  ;   ropemakor. 
Samuel  R.  Raymond,  age  34  ;  private;   laborer. 
Leandcr  L.  Sherman,  age  32  ;  private;  laborer. 
James  F.  Scars,  age  IS  ;  private;  laborer. 
Thomas  Smith,  age  23  ;   private;   ropemaker. 
William  F.  Spooner,  age  19  ;  private  ;  ropemaker. 

The  compaDy  left  Lakeville  Oct.  22,  18G2,  and 
embarked  witli  its  regiment  on  the  same  day  for 
Newberne,  N.  O,  on  board  the  steamers  "  Merrimac" 
and  "  Mississippi."  It  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Kinston,  Whitehall,  and  Goldsboro',  and  on 
the  Gth  of  March  went  into  Jones  and  Onslow  Coun- 
ties, and  on  the  16th  went  with  its  regiment  to  Corn 
Creek  ou  an  expedition  to  raise  the  siege  of  Wash- 
ington. On  the  24th  it  returned  to  Newberne,  and 
on  the  11th  of  June  embarked  for  Boston,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  16th,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  the  26th. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  Plymouth  men 
enlisted  on  the  quota  of  nine  mouths'  men  : 

Edward  H.  Hall,  age  31  ;  chaplain  44th  Regt.;  clergyman. 
James   U.  Brewster,  age  2U  ;  hosp.  steward  Co.  D,  44th  Regt. ; 

student. 
Schuyler   S.    Bartlett,   ago    21;    private    Co.    D,    44th    Regt.; 

elei  k. 
William  Burt,  age  29;  private  Cu.  C,  4th  Regt. 
Georgo  II.  Cobb,  ago  21 ;  private  Co.  II,  5Uth  Regt.  ;  farmer. 
Horace  Holmes,  age  22;   private  Co.  A,  45th  Regt.;  clerk. 
William  Hedge,  age  23;  sergt..   1st  lieut.,  Co.  C,  44th  Regt. 

student. 
James   R.  McLaughlin,  age  20;    private  Co.  II,  50th  Regt. 

farmer. 
Winslow    B.    Sherman,    ago    42;    private    Co.    C,    4th    Regt. 

truckman. 
Sylvester  R.  Swett,  age  32;  corp.  Co.  C,  4th  Regt.;  painter. 
William  Stevens,  ago  23;  private  Co.  IV,  4th  Regt.;  clerk. 
Joseph  II.  Sears,  age  24  ;   private  Co.  G,  6th  Regt.  ;  studont. 

Of  the  above  eulisted  niue  months'  men,  thirty-five 
received  abouuty  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  None 
were  killed,  and  Horace  Holmes  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Whitehall. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  under  a  draft,  William  Ross 


commuted,  Horace  P.  Bailey,  Jesse  Harlow,  George 
A.  Whiting,  Francis  H.  Russell,  Alfred  Mayberry, 
Edward  W.  Atwood,  William  T.  Dunham,  Charles 
F.  Ellis,  John  T.  Stoddard,  Lemuel  B.  Bradford, 
Lorenzo  M.  Bennett,  Charles  F.  Harlan,  and  Gus- 
tavus  G.  Sampson  found  substitutes,  and  the  three 
following  entered  the  service  : 

Jedediah  Bumpas,  age  35;  private  Co.  C,  9th  Regt.;  laborer. 
Thomas  Dextor,  age  25  ;  private  55th  Regt. ;  freed  slave. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  age  29;  private  12th  Regt.;   moulder. 

A  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  was  issued 
by  the  President,  Oct.  17,  1863,  who  were  to  be 
raised  before  Jau.  5,  1864,  to  avoid  a  draft.  Soon 
after  a  new  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  previous  three  hundred  thousand,  was 
issued,  and  the  quota  of  Plymouth  was  fixed  at  one 
hundred  and  seventeen.  The  selectmen  had,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  call,  opened  a  recruiting-office  long 
before,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  kept  by  them, 
had  filled  the  quota  before  the  call  was  made.  At 
the  last  moment  they  were  notified  that  certain  claims 
for  men  in  the  navy  had  not  been  allowed,  and  that 
some  men  who  had  been  in  camp  some  time  had  not 
been  mustered  in,  so  as  to  be  credited  to  the  town. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  draft  for  tweuty-five  men 
was  ordered,  and  of  those  drafted  Walter  Gilbert 
alone  was  accepted,  and  he  furnished  a  substitute. 
Before  another  draft  was  ordered  the  selectmen  had 
obtained  enough  recruits  in  Boston  to  render  a  further 
draft  unnecessary. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  31st  of  May,  1864, 
a  vote  was  passed  authorizing  the  payment  of  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  anil  tweuty-five  dollars  to 
each  recruit,  and  a  committee — consisting  of  William 
S.  Danforth,  George  F.  Weston,  Edward  B.  Hayden, 
Everett  F.  Sherman,  and  Charles  0.  Churchill — was 
appointed  to  raise  funds  to  increase  the  bounty  to  such 
an  amount  as  might  become  necessary.  With  the 
sum  of  $3776.25  raised  by  this  committee,  the 
selectmen  obtained  the  followiug  recruits  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  above  referred  to : 

Wm.  G.  Blythe,  28th  Regt.  Dennis      Bassinghaiu,     unat- 

Thomos  Coogun,  unattached.  tached. 

John  lily,  2d  Regt.  David  Dow,  2d  Regt. 

Win.  Johnson,  5th  Cav.  Robert  Henry,  5th  Cav. 

Gustuvus    A.    E.  Miller,  2Uth  J.  Lang,  2d  Regt. 

Kegt.  Peter  H.  Mara,  2d  Regt. 

James  McDonald,  unattached.  William  Mullins,  2d  Regt. 

Michael  Maloney,  2d  Regt.  Thomas  Nolan,  2d  Uegt. 

John  Purdy,  2d  Regt.  Eldridge  Reed,  unattached. 

John  Sloeuui,  2d  Regt.  Edwin  Terry,  2d  Cav. 

George  Williams,  2d  Cav.  Charles  E.  Williams,  5th  Cav. 

Jamos  White,  2d  Cav.  William  Johnson,  5th  Cav. 

To  these  were  added  four  recruits  for  the  navy  in- 
cluded in  the  navy  list,  which  more  than  filled  the 
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quota.  la  July,  1864,  another  call  for  five  hundred 
thousand  wen  was  issued,  of  which  the  quota  of 
Plymouth  (as  before)  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 
The  selectmen,  however,  had  been  assiduously  contin- 
uing their  enlistments,  and  by  persistent  efforts  had 
finally  secured  the  credits  for  men  in  the  navy  before 
denied  them,  thus  reducing  the  quota  to  twenty- 
seven.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  selectmen 
to  secure  recruits  to  fill  this  quota  the  committee 
chosen  by  the  town  raised  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
and  eleven  dollars  by  subscription,  and  the  following 
recruits  were  obtained: 

James  F.  Andrews,  61st  Regt.  Wilhelm  Bruns,  2d  Rogt. 

Thouina  Bacon,  2d  Regt.  Charles  Brooks,  20th  Regt. 

Henry  L'rosley,  5th  Cav.  John  Clark,  2d  Cav. 

Thomas  Foley,  33d  Regt.  Edward  H.  Forbes,  2d  Cav. 

Edward  Kennoy,  2d  11.  Art.  Alvin  H.  Henry,  2d  Cav. 

Patrick     Hagan,     Vet.     Res.  Patrick  Kelley,  2d  Regt. 

Corps.  William  Lee,  2d  Regt. 

John     A.    Keefe,   29th    Uuat-  John  Lyden,  2d  H.  Art. 

tached.  Lewis  Payzant,  2d  Cav. 

John  Leah,  Vet.  Res.  Corps.  Edward  Payne,  2d  Cav. 

Michael  I.  Menagh,  35th  Regt.  Joseph  O'Brien,  Vet.  Res. 
Abraham  Page,  5th  Cav.  Corps. 

Thomas  Paine,  Vet.  Res.  Corps.  Henry  Robinson,  33d  Regt. 

John  O'Brion,  2d  II.  Art.  Frank  Smith,  27th  Regt. 
John  Riley,  2d  Regt. 

To  these  is  to  be  added  a  representative  recruit 
voluntarily  purchased  by  Daniel  E.  Damon,  Esq.,  and 
credited  to  the  town. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1864,  the  following 
Plymouth  men  were  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  (for  one  year)  as  members  of  the  Twentieth 
Unattached  Company,  stationed  at  Marblchead : 

Joseph  L.  Bartlett,  age  18;  private;  teamster. 
John  C.  Chase,  uge  18  ;  private  ;  shoemaker. 
John  F.  Chapman,  age  24  ;  private;  hostler. 
Nathaniel  M.  Davis,  age  IS;  private;  shoemaker. 
Abnur  Leonard,  ago  18 ;   private;   nailer. 
Frank  C.  Robbins,  ago  18;  private;  nailer. 
William  Waterson,  age  24  ;  private. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1864,  the  following 
Plymouth  men  were  mustered  into  the  service  (for 
one  year)  as  members  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Unat- 
tached Company,  stationed  at  Forts  Andrew  and 
Standish,  in  Plymouth  harbor,  aud  afterwards  at 
Ileadville  until  mustered  out: 

Jesse  T.  Basaett,  ago  2G.  William  II.  Churchill,  age  18. 

Alexander  J.  Bartlett,  age  19.  Eugeuu  Callahan,  age  IS. 

Charles  T.  Badgor,  age  37.  Samuel  N.  Dunham,  age  32. 

Edward  D.  Badger,  age  32.  Francis  E.  Davis,  sergt.,  2d 
John  Brown,  age  21.  lieut. ;  ago  28. 

John  R.  Bradley,  ago  19.  Charles  F.  Drake,  age  27. 

Charles  W.  Bump,  age  18.  William  Dunlap,  age  23. 

Georgo  Bailey,  age  31.  Sylvester  Dunlap,  ago  18. 

Albeit  L.  BurgcuB,  age  18.  Thomas  II.  Ellis,  age  19. 

William  B.  Burt,  ago  30.  George  Green,  age  24. 

John  E.  Burt,  age  39.  Charles  G.  Hathaway,  ugo  19. 


Isaac  K.  Holmes,  age  21.  Charles  Remington,  age  19. 

Seth  L.  Holmes,  age  24.  Timothy       Ryan,      mu.-ician  ; 

William  T.  Harlow,  age  17.  age  17. 

Sumner  Leonard,  age  25.  Barnabas  E.  Savery,  age  IS. 

Stephen  M.  Maybury,  age  24.  Leandor  M.  Vuughn,  age  23. 

Michael  McCrate,  age  19.  John  B.  Williams,  Corp.;    age 

Simeon  L.  Nickerson,  age  21.  26. 

Thomas  M.  Nash,  age  23.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  ago  2u\ 

Stephen    P.   Nightingale,  age  Samuel  A.  Whitten,  age  23. 

23.  Daniel  S.  Wells,  ago  19. 

Obed  C.  Pratt,  age  20.  Philip  II.  Williams,  age  13. 
William  T.  Pierce,  age  19.  Albert  S.  Wood,  ago  17. 

In   addition   to  the  men   whose   names  have   been 

given  in  the  foregoing  statement,  the  following  Plym- 
outh  men   enlisted  at  various  times   and    in   various 

regiments  in  the  United  States  service  : 

Charles  B.  Allen,  age  35  ;  Co.  A,  5th  Cav. ;  laborer. 

George    H.  Atwood,   age    24;    Co.  K,    13th   V.   R.    C;    shoe- 
maker. 

Frederick  Atwood,  7th  Regt. 

Daniel  A.  Bruce,  age  20;  Co.  K,  99th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

C.  B.  Burgess,  age  22;  Co.  B,  24th  Regt. 

Otis  L.  Battles,  age  27  ;  Co.  A,  24th  Regt. 

John  W.  Bartlett,  age  21 ;  Co.  E,  7th  Regt. 

Ellis  E.  Brown,  ago  19  ;  corp.   Co.  A,  5th  Cav.  ;   laborer. 

Joseph  W.  B.   Burgess,  age  25  ;  Co.   II,  8th  N.  II.  Regt. ;  la- 
borer. 

Mason  B.  Bailey,  7th  Bat.;  brakeman. 

Luke  P.  Burbank;  age  19;  Co.  H,  31th  Regt. 

Phinehas  Burt,  ago  23;  Co.  H,  58th  Regt.;  shoemaker. 

Ansel  Bartlett,  age  24;  Co.  C,  58th  Regt. ;   mariner. 

Temple  H.  Bartlett,  age  28  ;  Co.  II,  5Sth  Regt.  ;  mariner. 

Orin  Bosworth,  2d  Uegt.' 

Homer  Bryant,  age  43  ;  3d  R.  I.  Cav. ;  laborer. 

Frederick  W.   Buck,  age  32 ;  Co.  E,  4th  Cav. ;    2d  lieut.,  5tli 
Cav.  ;  shoemaker. 

Luther  R.  Barnes,  ago  18  ;  Co.  II,  58th  Regt. ;  operative. 

James  II.  Chapman,  age  22;  Co.  IC,  1 1  tit  Regt.;  laborer. 

Nathaniel  Carver,  age  26;  musician  12th  Regt.  ;  shucmaker. 

James  E.  Churchill,  age  32;  Co.  K,  99th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

Horatio  Cameron,  1st  Cav. 

John  Cunningham,  age  17;  9th   Regt.;  trans,  to  Co.  F,  32d 
Regt. 

John  S.  Ca&sady,  ago  41 ;  2d  Art.;  teamster. 

William  L.  Douglass,  age  IS  ;  Co.  I,  58th  Regt. ;   bootuiakor. 

William  Duffy,  age  18  ;  Co.  II,  1st  Cav. ;  tailor. 

John  Duffy,  age  45;  Co.  II,  2d  Hoavy  Art. ;  tailor. 

Isaao  Dickerman,  age  31 ;  Co.  K,  9'Jtli  N.  Y.  Regt.;  teamster. 

Maurice  Dooley,  uge  26  ;  Co.  G,  28th  Regt. 

Josiuh  M.  Diinun,  age  24  ;   10th  Pa.  Cav. 

John  Daley,  age  24;  Co.  K,  10th  Regt. 

Samuel  Eliot,  ago  44  ;  Co.  K,  28th  Rogt. ;  laboror. 

William  Edes,  age  33;  Corp.  Co.  F,  11th  Regt. 

Seth  W.  Eddy,  age  27  ;  eorp.  Co.  II,  5Sth  Regt.;  shoemaker. 

Frank  Finney,' age  18;  Signal  Corps. 

Walter  II.  Finney,  age  23  ;  Co.  II,  2d  Heavy  Art. 

Henry  Gibbs,  Co.  K,  99th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

Phineas  Gibbs,  ago  42  ;  Co.  B,  24th  Regt. 

Thomas  Gibbs,  age  21 ;  3d  N.  Y.  Regt.;   laborer. 

Amos  Goodwin,  age  24  ;  Co.  A,  5th  Cav. ;  laborer. 

Edwin  F.  Hall,  ago  18;   Co.  D,  58th  Regt. ;  ropemakor. 

Christopher  T.  Harris,  ago  21  ;  Co.  F,  12th  Regt. ;  tin-worker. 

B.  F.  Ilartin,  age  23;  Co.  F,  11th  Regt. 

Sylvanus  K.  Harlow,  age 22;  sergt. -major  20th  Rogt.;    watch- 
maker. 
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Allen  Hathaway,  age  44;  Co.  K,  99th  N.  Y.  Regt.;  laborer. 

William  C.  Holmes,  President's  Guard. 

Allen  T.  Holmes,  ago  19  ;  Signal  Corps;  clerk. 

Charles  H.  Howland,  age  37  ;  lieut.,  q.m.  34th  Regt. ;  merchant. 

Daniel  D.  Howard,  age  30;  Co.  H,  58th  Regt.;  farmer. 

Edwin  P.  Holmes,  age  22  ;   Davis  Guards,  of  Lowell. 

Samuel  N.  Holmes,  age  21) ;  3d  R.  I.  Cav.;  laborer. 

George  A.  Hall,  age  34  ;  Co.  A,  5th  Cav. ;  laborer. 

William  H.  Jackson,  age  21  ;   harness-maker. 

Henry  A.  Jenkins,  5th  Bat. 

George  II.  Jcnners,  5th  N.  H.  Regt.;  mariner. 

William  King,  age  2a;   13th  Regt.;  mariner. 

John  K.  Kiiicaid,  age  21  ;  Co.  II,  5Sth  Regt.;  tin-worker. 

James  A.  Lovell,  ago  21  ;  2d  Heavy  Art. 

William  W.  Laninan,  age  20  ;  3d  R.  I.  Cav.;  laborer. 

Howard  Morton,  age  20;  Co.  D,  30th  Regt.,  2d  lieut.  Corps 
d'Afrique;  clerk. 

Charles  1*.  Morse,  age  21  ;  hosp.  steward  17th  Regt. ;  clerk. 

Melvin  G.  Leach. 

Stephen  M.  Maybury,  age  25  ;  corp.  Co.  C,  18th  Regt.;  after- 
wards in  24th  unattached,  and  Co.  C,  17th  U.  S.  I.;  watch- 
maker. 

John  Matthews,  age  20  ;  12th  Dat. ;  mariner. 

Lewis  S.  Mills,  ago  18  ;  Co.  A,  5th  Cav. 

William  McGill ;  age  24  ;  laborer. 

Juhu  Monks,  age  33;  Co.  15,  2d  Heavy  Art.;  ropouiaker. 

Gideon  E.  Morton,  age  21 ;  Co.  F,  7th  Regt. 

James  O'Counell,  age  'Sb  ;  Co.  C,  28th  Rugt. 

John  T.  Oldham,  age  38  ;  Co.  B,  24th  Regt. 

J.  S.  Oldham,  age  30  ;  Co.  B,  24th  Regt. 

Albert  D.  Pratt,  age  18;  shoemaker. 

R.  W.  Peterson,  age  19;  Co.  I,  1st  Regt. 

John  Perkins,  10th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

Frank  W.  Paty,  Co.  F,  2d  Art. 

William  II.  Pittie,  age  41  ;  2d  Heavy  Art.;  shoemaker. 

James  II.  Pratt,  age  19;  Co.  D,  58th  Regt.;  shoemaker. 

Edward   11.  Paulding,  age  18  ;  Co.  D,  5Sth  Regt.;  stonecutter. 

Thomas  l'ugh,  age  30  :  Co.  A,  5th  Cav. ;  mariner. 

Alonzu  II.  Perry,  age  18  ;  Co.  II,  58th  Regt. 

Edmund  Read,  age  24  :  Co.  II .  58th  Regt. ;  gunsmith. 

Charles  Raymond,  ago  43  ;  lieut. -eol.  7th  Regt.;  undertaker. 

Edward  L.  Robbins,  age  26  ;  2d  lieut.  2d  Heavy  Art. ;  printer. 

Herbert  Robbins,  ago  18  ;  3d  11.  I.  Cav. 

Samuel  B.  Raymond,  age  30;  3d  R.  I.  Cav. ;  laborer. 

Charles  B.  Stoddard,  age  21  ;  1st  lieut.,  q.m.  4lst  Regt.;  capt. 
3d  Cav.  a.q.iu. ;  student. 

James  C.  Standish,  age  35  ;  2d  lleavy  Art. ;  blacksmith. 

John  Sylvester,  age  31  ;  Co.  I,  1st  Cav. ;  laborer. 

Albert  Simmons,  age  22;  2d  Heavy  Art.;  teamster. 

August  Sears,  7th  Regt.;  laborer. 

George  A.  Shaw,  age  26  ;  8th  Illinois. 

Winslow  B.  Sherman,  age  44 ;  2d  Heavy  Art. ;  laborer. 

George  A.  Simmons,  age  34;   2d  Heavy  Art.;  teamster. 

Wallace  Taylor,  age  42;  Co.  B,  24th  Regt.:   mariner. 

John  Taylor,  age  34  ;  Co.  D,  58th  Regt. ;  laborer. 

J.  Allen  Tillson,  age  31  ;  Co.  H,  7th  Regt.;  laborer. 

Ansel  11.  Vaughn,  ago  30;  4th  Cav.;   manufacturer. 

Edward  N.  H.  Vaughn,  age  25  ;  Co.  K,  99th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

Alexander  J.  Valler,  age  25;  Co.  D,  30th  Regt.;  mariner. 

Taylor  J.  Valler,  age  20;  corp.  Co.  K,  17th  Regt. 

David  R.  Valler,  age  18;  Co.  I,  58th  Regt.;  operative. 

Erik  Wolff,  age  26  ;  2d  lieut.  5th  Cav. 

John  B.  Williams,  age  26;  3d  Bat. ;  mason. 

Benjumin  Weston,  ago  22  ;  Co.  I,  Col.  Cav. 

Benjamin  F.  Whittemore,  age  38  ;  Co.  E,  58th  Regt. ;  maohinist. 

William  B.  Whittemore,  age  18;  Co.  E,  58th  Regt. ;  laborer. 


Of  these,  Temple   H.  Bartlett  was  wounded  July 
30,  1864,   and  James  H.  Pratt,  Alouzo   H.  Perry, 
and  John   Taylor  were  wounded  in   the  Wilderness. 
Further  additions  to  the  number  of  soldiers  credited 
to  Plymouth  were  made  by  six  enlistments  in  the 
rebel  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  commission 
appointed   by  the  government,  and  by  the  following 
re-enlistments  not  included  in  any  of  the  above  lists : 
William  Duffy,  1st  Cav. 
Nathaniel  Carver,  58th  Regt. 
Philander  Freeman,  regular  army. 
Howard  Morton,  1st  lieut.  Corps  d'Afrique. 
Otis  L.  Battles,  3d  R.  I.  Cav. 
Horatio  Cameron,  1st  Cav. 
Taylor  J.  Valler,  17th  Regt. 
Alexander  J.  Valler,  30th  Regt. 

Besides  the  above  roll  of  soldiers,  the  following 
Plymouth  men  entered  the  naval  service  and  were 
credited  to  the  quotas  of  the  town  : 

Alexander  B.  Atwood,  mate;  age  33. 

Sherman  Allen,  master's  mate ;  age  22. 

Edward  Baker,  master,  act.  lieut. ;  age  40. 

Winslow  B.  Barnes,  mate;  age  32. 

Francis  Burgess,  master;  age  35. 

Charles  U.  Brown,  master,  act.  lieut.;  age  39. 

Cornelius  Bartlett,  ensign  ;  age  32. 

John  F.  Churchill,  ensign;  age  23. 

William  R.  Cox,  mute,  ensign;  age  23. 

Charles  Campbell,  mate;  age  30. 

Frauds  B.  Davis,  ensign,  act.  master  ;  ago  30. 

Alvin  Finney,  uiastor;  age  29. 

George  Finney,  master;  uge  32. 

Elkanah  C.  Finuey,  mate. 

Robert  Finney,  mate;  age  31. 

Augustus  H.  Fuller,  mate,  ensign  ;  age  30. 

Ichabod  C.  Fuller,  mute,  ensign  ;  age  25. 

Eliphalet  Holbrook,  mate,  ensign  ;  age  31. 

Charles  H.  Howland,  mate;  ago  23. 

William  H.  Howland,  mate;  age  34. 

Lemuel  Howland,  Jr.,  mate;  age  33. 

William  II.  llo.vie,  mate;  age  29. 

George  11.  Holmes,  master;  age  42. 

Nathaniel  Goodwin,  act.  lieut. ;  age  52. 

Ezra  S.  Goodwin,  master;  age  28. 

Phi ucus  Leach,  master;  age  56. 

Franklin  S.  Leach,  mate;  age  24. 

William  W.  Leonard,  mate,  ensign;  age  23. 

Frank  T.  Morton,  assist,  pay.;  age  23. 

John  Morissey,  ensign  ;  age  24. 

Everett  Manter,  mate. 

Henry  Rickard,  mate. 

Thomas  B.  Sears,  q.m.;   age  29. 

Aiuusu  C.  Sears,  q.m.;  age  27. 

E.  Stevens  Turner,  master,  act.  muster  in  com. ;  age  29. 

Frank  W.  Turner,  mate;  age  24. 

Adoniiam  Whiting,  mate;  age  21. 

Benjamin  Whitmore,  master;  ago  38. 

Henry  C.  Whitmore,  mate;  age  26. 

John  Wbitinore,  master;  age  30. 

Victor  A.  Bartlett,  sailmaker;  ago  21. 

Robert  B.  Churchill,  3d  usst.  eng. ;  uge  23. 

William  J.  Dunham,  3d  asst.  eng.;  age  34. 

Merritt  Shaw,  3d  asst.  eng.;  age  18. 
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Seamen. 

William  Archer,  age  21.  Allen  Hathaway,  age  45. 

Edward  A.  Austin,  age  31.  Samuel  Hopkins. 

Albeit  Asbport,  age  35.  William  Ilorton. 

Richard  Atwell,  age  24.  George  H.  Jeuness,  ago  27. 

Bache  Mclix,  uge  22.  Benjamin  Kempton,  age  22. 

Patrick  Murphy,  age  22.  Benjamin  ICeinpton,  2d  enl. 

Owen  McGaun,  age  23.  Walter  S.  King,  ago  21. 

William  II.  Maxcy.  Amos  Lounou,  age  19. 

Temple  II.  Bartlett,  age  28.  James  B.  Lynch,  age  27. 

Henry  II.  Burns.  Josiiih  Leach,  age  43. 

William  Brown,  age  44.  John  F.  Morse,  age  27. 

Iliruui  F.  Bartlett,  age  21.  John  A.  Morse. 

Jesse  T.  Bassett,  age  24.  Sylvester  Nightingale,  age  22. 

Caleb  Bryant,  age  27.  Hiram  S.  Purringtal. 

John  B.  Chandler,  age  24.  Francis  Roland,  age  22. 

Joined  Cook,  age  21.  William  C.  Russell. 

Solomon  S.  Churchill,  age  21.  Oriu  W.  King,  age  18. 
Charles     W.    Chickering,    age      Martin  II.  Ryder,  age  21. 

21.  George  Rice. 

Ephraiin  Douglass,  age  36.  William  Slade,  age  24. 

B.  F.  Dunham,  age  23.  Albert  Swift. 

Robert  Dunham.  Harvey  C.  Swift,  uge  32. 

Atwood  R.  Drew,  age  24.  William  II.  Sylvester. 

John  Fisher,  age  43.  Francis  Sylvester,  age  23. 

James  L.  Field,  age  26.  E.  F.  Townsend. 

Henry  C.  Gage.  George  fully,  age  18. 

Arthur  M.  Grant.  Georgo  B.  f  oley. 

James  Gray,  age  22.  Angus  Thomas,  age  22. 

James  Halpen,  age  24.  James  E.  Thomas,  age  22. 

Charles  II.  Uollis,  age  19.  Henry  Vale,  age  37. 

Thaxtor  Hopkins.  Joseph  Weston,  age  29. 

Edward  Ilowlund,  ago  29.  James  WoUh,  age  24. 

Ed.  W.  Hathaway,  ago  22.  Joseph  Wright,  ago  29. 

After  the  last  call  for  three  hundred  thousand,  is- 
sued Dec.  19,  1SG4,  was  satisfied  a  surplus  of  twenty- 
two  men  stood  to  the  credit  of  Plymouth,  and  this 
surplus  before  the  end  of  the  war  was  iucreased  to 
twenty-eight.  The  following  roll  of  those  who  died 
in  the  service  will  complete  the  record  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  war : 

John  F.  Alexander  was  born  in  Plymouth,  March  2,  1837. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Rcgt.,  May  6,  1861,  as  a  private,  was 
promoted  corporal  Feb.  17,  1363,  and  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvunia  Court-House,  May  12,  1864.     Unmarried. 

William  T.  Atwood  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Oct.  3,  1841.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Regt.,  Sept.  23,  1861,  and  died  of  fever 
at  Newberne,  N.  C,  July  20,  1862.      Unmarried. 

Joseph  W".  B.  Burgess  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Sept.  3,  1838. 
He  enlisted  in  Company  H,  8th  N.  II.  Regt.,  Aug.  13,  1864,  and 
died  of  fever  at  Mount  Pleasant  Hospital,  in  Washington,  Dec. 
9,  1864.     Unmarried. 

Thomas  B.  Burt  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  January,  1839.  He 
enlisted  iu  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  March  C,  1862,  and  died  of  fever 
at  Iiarcwood  Hospital,  in  Washington,  Oct.  31,  1862.  Unmar- 
ried. 

William  Brown  was  born  a  slave  in  Maryland  in  1SI8,  and 
enlisted  in  the  navy  in  1862.  He  died  at  sea,  on  board  the  U.  S. 
"Constellation,"  Dec.  24,  1864.  Married,  leaving  wife  and  four 
children. 

Victor  A.  Bartlett  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Aug.  29,  1841,  and 
entered  the  navy  an  sailmaker  early  in  the  war.  Sept.  3,  1863, 
with  fourteen  o  Ulcers  and  ninety-six  men  of  the  U.  S.  steamer 


"  Housatonic,"  he  was  captured  in  a  night  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  March  25,  1864.  Unmarried. 
Nathaniel  Burgess  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Jan.  25,  IS35.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Rcgt.,  May  6,  1861,  re-enlisted  at  the 
end  of  three  years'  service,  was  promoted  tirst  lieutenant  for 
bravery  in  the  field  July  1,  1864,  aud  died  of  wounds  received 
March  25,  1365,  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Steadman.      Unmarried. 

Lawrence  R.  Blake  was  born  in  Duxbury,  May  6,  IS39.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  May  6,  1861,  and  was  killed  at 
Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862.     Unmarried. 

Edward  D.  Brailey  was  born  in  Plymouth,  in  1831.  He  en- 
listed in  Co.  E,  23d  Regt.,  Oct.  19,  1361,  and  was  killed  on 
picket  at  Newberne,  N.  C,  April  27,  1862.  Married,  leaving  a 
wife. 

George  W.  Burgess  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Oct.  16,  1841.  Ho 
enlisted  in  Co.  G,  18th  Regt.,  in  August,  1861,  was  transferred 
to  U.  S.  Artillery,  and  died  in  hospital  at  Falmouth,  March  8, 
1SG3.      Unmarried. 

George  W.  Barnes  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Sept.  19,  1S32.  lie 
entered  the  4th  Regt.  as  a  quartermaster-sergeant  lor  three 
months'  service;  re-enlisted  as  the  same  in  the  32d  Regt.,  and 
died  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Aug.  3,  1862.      Unmarried. 

James  A.  Bowen,  probubly  born  in  Duxbury,  enlisted  in  Co. 
D,  38th  Regt.,  and  died  June  7,  1S64.     Unmarried. 

Jedediah  Bumpus  was  drafted  July  24,  1863;  attached  to  Co. 
C,  9th  Regt.,  and  was  killed  in  the  Wilderness,  June  30,  1864. 
Married,  leaving  a  wife. 

Joseph  W.  Collingwood  was  born  in  Nantucket,  Jan.  5,  1822. 
His  parents  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  beeame  a  trader. 
Ho  recruited  Co.  H,  18th  Regt.,  and  was  commissioned  captain, 
Aug.  20,  1361.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Dec.  13, 1S62,  and  died  December  24th.  Married,  leaving 
a  wife  and  five  children. 

John  B.  Collingwood  was  born  in  Nantucket,  Dec.  30,  1825. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  May  6,  1861,  was  commis- 
sioned tirst  lieutenant  May  6th;  appointed  adjutant,  July  16, 
1361,  of  Massachusetts  Battalion,  and  Jan.  22,  1862,  adjutant 
of  29th  Regt.  He  died  in  St.  John's  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Aug. 
21,  1863.     Married,  leaving  wife  and  three  children. 

Thomas  Collingwood  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Nov.  10,  1831. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  May  6,  1861  ;  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Savage  Station,  June  29,  1362;  was  exchanged  August 
10th;  promoted  corporal  Feb.  17,  13tW;  and  died  at  Camp 
Banks,  Ky.,  Aug.  31,  1863.  Married,  leaving  a  wife  aud  three 
children. 

John  Carline  was  born  in  Ireland,  Juno  20,  1821.  He  en- 
listed in  Co.  B,  23d  Regt.,  Sept.  23,  1361,  and  died  at  Roanoke 
Island,  Oct.  14,  1864.  Married,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children. 
Joseph  L.  Churchill  was  horn  in  Plymouth,  June  12,  1842. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Regt.,  Sept.  23,  1861,  and  was  killed 
at  tho  battle  of  Newberne,  March  14,  1862.      Unmarried. 

Isaac  Dickerman  was  born  iu  Plymouth  in  1833.  He  en- 
listed in  Co.  K,  Bartlett's  brigade,  or  what  was  afterwards  the 
99th  New  York  Rcgt.,  aud  died  at  Chesapeake  Hospital,  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  Nov.  12,  1863.      He  left  a  wife  and  children, 

Benjamin  F.  Durgin  was  born  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  28, 
1836.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  38th  Regt.,  Aug.  4,  1862;  was  pro- 
moted corporal  in  December,  1862,  and  died  in  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Aug.  3,  1863,  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 
He  left  a  wife  and  one  child. 

Robert  Dunham,  seaman  in  the  navy,  aud  died  at  some  place 
unknown. 

Setu  W.  Eddy  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Aug.  5,  1337.  He  en- 
listed in  Co.  II,  63th  Regt.,  March  11,  1864,  und  metered  as 
corporal,  and  died  at  Readville,  Aug.  13,  1864,  of  chruuic  diar- 
rhoea.   He  left  a  wife  and  one  child. 
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William  Edes  was  bora  in  East  Needham  in  1828.  lie  en- 
listed in  Co.  F,  11th  Regt.,  ia  1361  ;  was  made  corporal;  was 
captured,  and  died  in  Andersonville  Prison,  Aug.  3U,  1864. 

Theodore  S.  Fuller  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  23,  1838.  lie 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Regt.,  Sept.  23,  ISO],  and  was  captured 
Oct.  ID,  1863,  near  Newberne, and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  a 
rebel  prison.     Unmarried. 

Melviu  C.  Faught  was  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  in  1836.  lie  en- 
listed in  Co.  A,  32d  Kegt.,  in  December,  1862,  and  died  at  Wind- 
mill Point  Hospital,  Virginia,  Fob.  5,  1863.  lie  left  a  wile  and 
twu  children, 

Lemuel  B.  Fauuce,  Jr.,  hub  born  in  Plymouth,  Sept.  22, 1834. 
lie  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  38th  Kegt.,  Aug.  13,  1862,  and  died  April 
23,  IS 05,  at  Gold^boro',  N.  C,  of  internal  rupture.     Unmarried. 

Edward  E.  Green  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Nov.  19,  1837.  He 
en  I  i.- ted  in  Co.  E,  38th  Kegt.,  Aug.  9,  18C2,  und  died  at  Baton 
Rouge,  July  II,  1863,  of  chronic  dysentery.     Ho  left  a  wife. 

Frederick  Holmes  was  born  in  Plymouth,  April  9,  1835.  He 
first  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  3d  Kegt.,  for  three  months,  found  a  sub- 
stitute in  Boston,  and  returned  home,  and  left  Plymouth  again 
to  join  the  company,  April  30,  1861.  He  colisted  again  in  Co. 
D,  38th  Kegt.,  Aug.  6,  1862,  and  was  mustered  as  tirst  sergeant. 
lie  was  promoted  sei  geant-mujor  Nov.  1,  1862,  second  lieuten- 
ant Due.  4,  1862;  was  wounded  at  Bialand,  and  killed  June  14, 
1863,  in  action  at  Port  Hudson,  before  he  was  mustered  as  second 
lieutenant.     He  left  a  wife  and  children. 

P.  Marion  Holmes,  on  the  soldiers'  monument  as  a  Plymouth 
man.  lie  was  commissioned  tirst  lioutcuant  in  36tU  Kegt.  May 
23,  1863,  and  was  killed  at  Campbell's  Station,  Tcnn.,  Nov.  16, 
1863. 

ThoiiKis  W.  Uaydeu  was  born  in  Quincy,  July  7,  1S32.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Mass.  Kegt.,  May  6,  1861,  was  mado 
corporal  Feb.  18,  1862,  and  died  at  Crab  Orchard,  Sept.  4, 
1863,  leaving  a  wife. 

o.i.  in  D.  Holmes  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1843.  He  enlisted 
in  Co.  E,  2'Jth  Kegt.,  May  6,  1861,  was  promoted  sergeant  Feb. 
1,  1864,  re-enlisted,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Stead- 
man,  near  Petersburg,  March  25,  1864.      Unmarried. 

Edwin  F.  Hall  was  born  in  Weyuiouth,  March  9,  1848.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  D,  68th  Regt.,  Feb.  27,  1864,  and  was  killed  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Juoe  3,  1864.      Unmarried. 

George  M.  Heath  was  born  in  Plymouth,  March  24,  1835.  He 
enlisted  in  December,  1861,  in  Co.  K,  32d  Kegt.,  and  was  a  cor- 
poral.     He  died  at  Harrison's  Lauding,  July  30,  1862. 

Justus  W.  Harlow  waa  born  in  Kingston,  Jan.  3U,  1839.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Kegt.,  March  6,  1862,  and  died  at  Camp 
Hamilton,  near  Fortress  .Monroe,  Sept.  16,  1862,  leaving  a  wife. 

William  N.  Hathaway  was  born  iu  Plymouth,  Nov.  17,  1840. 
He  cu listed  in  Co.  G,  38th  Kegt.,  Aug.  12,  1862,  as  corporal, 
und  died  Feb.  23,  1863,  at  Convalescent  Camp,  near  Washing- 
ton.    I'uuiurriod. 

Thomas  Haley  was  born  in  Plymouth,  June  10,  1830.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  11,  18th  Kegt.,  Aug.  5,  1861,  was  discharged  at 
Hall's  Hill,  near  Washington,  Feb.  24,  1862,  enlisted  in  Co. 
G,  38th  Kegt.,  Aug.  14,  1862,  and  died  at  St.  James'  Hospital, 
Louisiana,  April  5,  1863,  of  phthisis,  leaving  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

Horace  A.  Jeuks  was  born  in  Spriugtield,  April  30,  1S33. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Kegt.,  May  6,  1861,  as  sergeant,  was 
made  lirst  sergeant  Oct.  31,  1862,  seeoud  lieutenant  June  18, 
1863,  and  died  at  Mill  Dale  Hospital,  Mississippi,  July  24, 
1863.  He  was  color-sergeant  in  all  the  seven  days'  battles 
except  Charles  City  Cross-Roads  aud  Malvern  Hill.  He  left 
a  wife  and  child. 

Josiah  Leach,  seaman  in  the  navy,  and  died  at  some  place 
unknown. 


Thomas  A.  Mayo  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Aug.  19,  1821.  Ho 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  _'Jth  Kegt.,  May  6,  1861,  was  made  seeoud 
lieutenant  May  6,  1861,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gaines' 
Mills,  June  27,  1862.     He  left  a  wife  and  four  children. 

John  D.  Manter,  a  Plymouth  man,  but  not  one  of  the  Plym- 
outh soldiers.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  3d  Regt.,  and  died  at 
Newberne,  Feb.  6,  1863. 

Charles  E.  Merriam  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1844. 
Ho  culiBted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Kegt.,  May  6,  1861,  and  died  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Nov.  12,  1862.  lie  had  been  previously 
wounded  at  Malvern  Hill.     Unmarried. 

Lemuel  B.  Morton  was  born  in  Plymouth,  May  2,  1834.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Kegt.,  May  6,  1861,  and  was  killed  in 
action  at  Spottsylvonia  Court- House,  May  12,  1864.  Ho  was 
promoted  corporal  Feb.  18,  1862       He  left  a  wife  and  child. 

Gideou  E.  Mortou  was  born  in  Plymouth,  July  5,  1S4U.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  F,  7th  Kegt.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
died  at  Fredericksburg,  May  3,  1863.     Unmarried. 

Isaac  T.  Oldham  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1323,  enlisted  in 
Co.  B,  24th  Kegt.,  and  died  at  Newberne  in  1863,  leaving  a  wife 
and  children. 

Isaac  II.  Perkins  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  15,  1836.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Kegt.,  Sept.  23,  1861,  re-enlisted  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Cold  Hurbor,  June  3,  1864,  and  died  of  his  wounds  at  Camp- 
bell Hospital,  Washington,  June  26,  1864.     Unmarried. 

George  T.  Pcekham  was  born  in  Walpole,  March  29,  1826. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Kegt.,  March  1,  1S62,  was  made 
corporal  Feb.  17,  1863,  and  died  at  Knoxville,  Nov.  1,  1863. 
Ho  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

William  Perry  was  born  in  Carver,  Nov.  3,  1843.  He  enlisted 
in  Co.  G,  33th  Regt.,  Aug.  14,  1862,  and  died  at  New  Orleans, 
June  5,  1863.     Unmarried. 

Thomas  Pugh  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1833  (probably  a 
slave).  He  followed  the  sea,  and  enlisted  in  the  5th  Cavalry, 
Dec.  22,  1863,  and  died  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice, Nov.  IS,  1865,  at  sea,  while  the  regiment  was  on  its  way 
home  from  Texas,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  children. 

Lewis  Payzant  was  a  recruit  obtained  in  Boston,  and  no  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  or  death  are  known.  He  left  a  wife  and 
children. 

Harvey  A.  Raymond  was  born  in  Plymouth,  March  31,  1S35. 
He  left  Plymouth,  April  30,  1861,  to  join  Co.  B  of  the  3d 
(throe  mouths')  Regt,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  lie  afterwards 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Regt.,  Aug.  2,  1862,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Whitehall,  in  North  Carolina,  Dec.  16,  1862.  He  left 
a  wife. 

Henry  II.  Bobbins  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  8,  1840.  lie 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Kegt.,  May  6,  1361.  He  died  of  small- 
pox at  the  Kulorania  Hospital,  Washington,  Dec.  4,  1363.  Un- 
married. 

Albeit  K.  Robbins  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Sept.  9,  1841.  He 
enlisted  May  6,  1861,  in  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  and  died  in  Plym- 
outh, during  a  furlough,  of  smallpox,  March  5,  1364.  Un- 
married. 

Edward  Stevens  was  born  in  Plymouth,  April  22,  1821.  On 
the  28th  of  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Kegt. 
He  died  at  Newberne,  Jan.  19,  1S63,  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Whitehall,  on  the  16th  of  the  previous  month,  leaving 
a  wife  and  children. 

Thomas  S.  Saunders  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Aug.  27,  1834. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Kegt.,  but  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Co.  K  of  the  saino  regiment.  He  died  at  Koanoko  Island, 
March  11,  1862.     Unmarried. 

William  U.  Shaw  was  boru  in  New  Bedford,  in  December, 
1830.    He  enlisted  ia  Co.  E,  32d  Regt.,  in  December,  1861,  and 
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re-enlisted  at  tbo  end  of  bis  term  of  service.  lie  died  in 
Plymuuth,  while  at  home  on  furlough,  Aug.  0,  1805,  of  chronic 
diarrhoea!  leaving  live  children  and  no  wile. 

Edward  Smith  was  born  in  Halifax  in  1835.  lie  first  enlisted 
for  three  months  hi  Co.  B,  leaving  Plymouth  April  17,  1861, 
and  again  eulisted  in  Co.  £,  23d  Regt.,  Sept.  23,  1861.  lie  was 
captured,  with  John  Taylor  and  Hiram  J.  Lanman,  of  the  same 
company,  at  the  time  Edward  D.  Brailey  was  killed.  Was  after- 
wards exchanged,  and  died  at  Annapolis  in  May,  1862.  He 
was  unmarried. 

Julm  Sylvester  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Aug.  3U,  1831.  lie 
enlisted  in  the  1st  Cavalry,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  at 
Andersonville,  Dec.  16,  1S04,  leaving  a  wife  and  children.  His 
grave  at  Andersonville  is  No.  12,053. 

Otis  Sears  was  burn  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  7,  1839.  lie  enlisted 
in  Co.  G,  38th  Kegt.,  Aug.  12,  1861.  lie  was  slightly  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Bis  land,  in  Louisiana,  and  died  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  in  Plymouth,  while  on  a  furlough,  Jan.  5,  1864,  leaving 
a  wife  and  children. 

E.  Stevona  Turner  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Feb.  21,  1805,  and 
was  a  successful  ship-master  until  the  war  broke  out,  when,  in 
1861,  he  received  a  commission  as  acting  master  in  the  navy. 
He  died  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Aug.  5,  1864,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 
while  in  command  of  store-ship  "  Relief,"  bound  to  East  Indies, 
lie  left  a  wife  and  two  children, 

Frank  A.  Thomas  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1832.  He  enlisted 
in  Co.  E,  2'Jth  Kegt.,  May  6,  1861,  and  died  at  Camp  Hamilton, 
Sept.  14,  18G2.  His  body  was  buried  in  Plymouth.  Ho  was 
unmarried. 

l>avid  A.  Taylor  was  born  in  Warebam,  June  19,  1845.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  32d  Regt.,  in  December,  1861,  and  ro-enlisted 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  He  was  never  oil  duty 
on  account  of  sickness,  had  no  furlough  except  his  re-enlist- 
meut  thirty  days'  furlough,  and  was  killed  near  Petersburg, 
June  22,  1864,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  alter  four  years'  service. 
Unmarried. 

Wallace  Taylor,  father  of  tho  above,  was  born  at  East  River, 
St.  Mary's,  Sidney  Co.,  N.  S.,  April  13,  1809.  He  enlisted  in 
Co.  B,  24th  Regt.,  in  July,  1801,  and  died  at  Newborne,  Nov. 
23,  1862.  lie  whs  a  manner,  and  left  a  wife  aud  three  chil- 
dren. 

Charles  E.  Tillson  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Sept.  12,  1830.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  Feb.  27,  1862;  re-enlisted  Jan.  1, 
1864;  was  captured  at  Strawberry  Plains,  East  Tenn.,  Jan.  23, 
before  he  was  mustered  as  a  re-enlisted  man,  and  died  at  Ander- 
sonville, July  14,  1864,  leaving  a  wife  and  children.  His  grave 
at  Andersonville  is  No.  3828. 

Israel  II.  Thrasher  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Nov.  23,  1327. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  3Sth  Kegt.,  Aug.  4,  1861,  and  died  June 
29,  1863,  at  New  Orleans,  of  wounds  received  at  Port  Hudson, 
June  14th,  leaving  a  wife  and  children. 

David  R.  Valler  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1346.  He  enlisted 
in  Co.  I,  58th  Regt.,  Feb.  25,  1864,  and  went  into  camp  at 
Readville.  He  there  became  sick  with  smallpox,  and  returned 
to  Plymuuth,  his  regiment  leaving  cuuip  and  going  to  the  front 
before  hid  recovery.  He  was  afterwards  sent  on  to  join  his 
couipuny,  but  died  at  Alexandria,  Oct.  6,  1364,  before  he  was 
mu&tered.     He  was  unmarried. 

George  E.  Wadsworth  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Jan.  3,  1828. 
Ho  enlisted  iu  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  May  6,  1861,  and  was  pro- 
moted corporal  June  15,  1862,  sergeant  Sept.  I,  1862,  1st  ser- 
geant July  1,  1863,  and  died  Aug.  31,  1863,  of  fever,  at  Camp 
Parks,  in  Kentucky.     He  was  unmarried. 

Charles  Wadsworth,  brother  of  George,  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
July  11,  1832.  He  was  drafted  July  24,  1863,  and  after  some 
months1  service   at  Galloupe's   Island,   in    Boston   harbor,    was 


attached  to  the  12th  Regt.  early  in  1864,  and  was  captured  in 
one  of  Grant's  battles  on  the  Peninsula,  and  died  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  Nov.  29,  1864.     He  was  unmarried. 

David  Williams  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  March  IS,  1841. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  29th  Regt.,  May  6,  1801.  Ho  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Savage  Station,  Juue  29,  1802,  ox- 
changed  May  10th  of  the  same  year,  and  died  at  Camp  Deuui- 
son,  Ky.,  Sept.  14,  1863.     He  was  unmarried. 

Benjamin  Westgale  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1843,  and  at 
the  age  of  eightecu  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  Regt.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Whitehall,  N.  C,  Dec.  16,  1S62.      Unmarried. 

John  M.  Whiting  was  not  a  native  of  Plymouth.  He  enlisted 
in  Co.  G,  38th  Regt.,  at  Plymouth,  Aug.  12,  1862,  at  the  ;ige  of 
twenty-one.  He  was  killed  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  at  the 
battle  of  Opequan  Creek,  Sept.  19,  1864.     Unmarried. 

John  Whitmore  was  born  in  Plymouth,  and  was  master  of  a 
vessel  at  the  time  he  received  a  commission  as  acting  master 
in  the  navy,  in  April,  1S62,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  at  sea  in 
August,  1863.     He  left  a  wife  and  children. 

The  war  record  of  Plymouth  would  be  far  from 
complete  without  a  statement  of  its  expenditure  of 
mouey  in  performing  its  share  of  the  work  of  sup- 
pressing the  Rebellion,  The  expenditure  covers  the 
several  items  of  equipment,  bounties,  recruiting  ex- 
penses, and  aid  to  families  of  volunteers: 

Equipment  of  Co.  E,  29th  Regt $1,025.49 

Bounties 39,118.68 

Recruiting  expenses 1,192.81 

State  aid  to  families  to  Feb.  1,  I860 50,543.90 

$92,180.88 

From  this  amount  the  following  disbursements  are 
to  be  deducted : 

Received  from  Kingston  for  bounties $2,300.00 

14            «      Hingham  "         "         1,350.00 

»             »       State           "          "          4H2.15 

"            "       Duxbury,  recruiting  expenses...  IS. 80 

"            "      Plympton,       "                  "     4.65 

u            "      State,  State  aid 41,237.25 

$45,422.85 

Of  this  sum,  $8000  or  thereabouts  was  reimbursed 
by  the  State  iu  1866  for  State  aid  payments  in  1865, 
leaving  $37,422.85  as  the  approximate  estimate  of 
the  war  expenditures  of  the  towu,  includiug  $8787.25, 
the  sum  raised  by  subscription  for  the  payment  of 
bounties.  The  whole  number  of  enlistments  was,  of 
soldiers,  658,  and  officers  and  seamen  in  the  navy, 
109. 

The  end  of  the  war  closes  this  narrative,  so  far  as 
the  general  history  of  Plymouth  is  concerned.  Since 
that  time  little  has  occurred  which  it  is  necessary  to 
record  to  make  the  narrative  complete.  The  business 
of  the  town  is  prosperous.  Its  population  in  1880  of 
7093  had  increased  about  twelve  per  cent,  on  that  of 
6370  in  1875,  and  a  valuation  in  1860  of  $3,100,000 
had  increased  to  $5,500,000  in  1883.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  with  its  railroad  facilities,  its  harbor 
improving  year  by  year  under  the  eye  of  a  paternal 
government,   its  manufacturing  interests   well   estab- 
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lished  and  growing,  its  good  hotel  accommodations, 
its  water,  its  sewage,  its  gas,  its  heallhfulness,  its  in-  j 
creasing  wealth,  and  its  interesting  antiquarian  asso-  i 
ciations,  that  its  foundations  are  substantially  laid,  i 
and  its  prosperity  is  assured.  The  remaining  chapter  ' 
will  be  devoted  to  the  churches,  the  schools,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  institutions  of  the  town,  i 
all  of  which  have  a  history  of  their  own,  aud  cannot  | 
be  mingled  with  a  general  history  without  disturbing  ; 
and  obstructing  its  current. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PLYMOUTH     CHURCH— SCHOOLS— MANUFACTURES- 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  birth  of  the  Plymouth  Church  at  Scrooby 
and  its  iufaucy  iu  Holland  were  sufficiently  described 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  narrative.  The  rules 
of  this  church  as.  to  ecclesiastical  government  have 
been  described  as  comprising  the  following  points: 
"  First,  that  every  church  of  Christ  should  consist 
only  of  those  who  believe  in  aud  obey  Him,  and  that 
no  church  should  consist  of  more  members  than  can 
conveniently  meet  for  discipline  and  worship  ;  secoud, 
that  any  suitable  number  have  a  right  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  church  and  to  choose  their  own 
officers ;  third,  that  these  officers  are  pastors  or  teach- 
ing elders,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons;  fourth,  that 
bapti.Mn  is  to  be  administered  to  visible  believers  and 
their  infant  children,  and  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
to  be  received  sitting  at  the  table  ;  fifth,  that,  besides 
the  Sabbath  and  days  of  thanksgiving  and  fasting,  no 
holidays  should  be  recognized,  aud  that  no  human 
invention  should  be  permitted  iu  religious  affairs." 
The  Pilgrim  Church  believed  that  "  every  Christian 
congregation  ought  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
irrespective  of  auy  bishops,  synods,  presbyteries,  or 
auy  ecclesiastical  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from 
different  churches."  It  maintained  that  the  inspired 
Scriptures  alone  contain  the  true  religion,  that  every 
man  has  a  right  of  judging  for  himself,  of  testiug 
doctrines  by  the  Scriptures,  aud  worshiping  according 
to  his  construction  of  them.  Its  pastors  or  teaching 
elders  had  the  power  of  overseeing,  teaching,  aud  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments.  Its  ruling  elders  were 
required  to  aid  the  pastor  iu  overseeiug  and  ruling, 
aud  its  deacons  had  charge  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  paid  the  pastor,  supplied  the  poor,  aud  miu- 
istered  at  the  Lord's  table. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Pilgrims  left 


Holland  the  majority  remained  in  Leyden  with   their 
pastor,  John   Robiuson,  and  the  minority  went  with 
their  ruling  elder,  William  Brewster.     It  has  so  often 
been  stated  by  historians  that  the  Pilgrim  adventurers 
aud  the  church  remaining  at  Leyden  coutinued  to  be 
one  church    under    Robiuson,   that    some    confusing 
claims  have  been  made  by  the  First  Church  in  Salem 
of  precedence  in  the  line  of  Congregational  Churches 
in    America.      But    the    Pilgrims    and    the    Leyden 
Church  did  not  continue  one  church.     The  Plymouth 
Church  was  an  absolute  church   by  itself.      Bradford 
says  in   his  history,  "  The  greater  number  being  to 
stay,  require  their  pastor  to  tarry  with   them,   their 
elder,  Mr.  Brewster,  to  go  with  the  other  ;  those  who 
go  first  to  be  an  absolute  church  of  themselves,  as 
well  as  those  that  stay,  with  this  proviso,  that  as  any 
go  over  or  return  they  shall  be  reputed  as  members 
without  further  dismission  or  testimonial,  aud  those 
who  tarry  to  follow  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  can." 
This  statement  of  Bradford  is  further  important  as 
tending    to    establish    the    precise    position    held   by 
Brewster  in   the    church.     Mr.    Bancroft    calls    him 
teachiug  elder,  and  is  criticised  by  Dr.   Young    for 
what    he   claims   to   be  an    inaccuracy.     Dr.   Young 
seems  to  have   overlooked    the   auomalous   condition 
and  relation  of  the  two  churches.     Although   Brew- 
ster was  chosen  ruliug  elder  in   Holland,  the  entire 
independence   of   the    Plymouth   Church,   which   ac- 
knowledged him  as  its  only  head,  while  it  could   not, 
perhaps,  elevate  him  to  the  pastorate  without   formal 
ordination,  was  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  install   him 
iu    the    office    of   teaching    elder,  an    office  without 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  pastor,  the  church  would 
have  been   without  an  efficient  administrator  of   its 
spiritual  affairs. 

That  the  church  at  Plymouth  was  not  considered  a 
mere  branch  of  the  Leyden  Church  is  established  by 
another  circumstance.  Robinson  did  not  die  until 
March  1,  1625,  and  yet,  in  1624,  John  Lyford  was 
sent  over  in  the  "  Charity,"  with  Edward  VVinslow, 
to  be  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and,  as  appears  from 
the  records,  nothing  but  a  want  of  confidence  iu  the 
man  prevented  his  acceptance.  It  caunot  certainly 
be  claimed  that,  under  any  circumstances,  one  church 
would  have  had  two  pastors.  Mr.  Lyford  was  sent 
by  a  portion  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Pilgrims  had  undertaken  their 
enterprise,  at  a  time  when  divisions  and  dissensions 
marked  their  counsels,  who  hoped,  doubtless,  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Robinson,  whose  migration 
they  were  anxious  to  preveut.  This  portion  appar- 
ently used  every  effort  to  prevent  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment, on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  of  a  church  in- 
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dependent  of  the  mother  establishment.  Fortunately, 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Lyford  was  a  bad  one.  He  was 
a  man  of  loose  morals,  insincere,  hypocritical,  and, 
having  a  hostile  object  in  view,  sought  to  keep  it  back 
until  he  had  ingratiated  himself  in  the  affections  of 
the  colony.  But  he  overacted  his  part,  and  through 
the  mask  of  his  humility  and  subserviency  and  piety 
the  Pilgrims  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  face  of 
an  enemy.  After  his  rejection  ho  soon  began  to  cause 
trouble  in  the  colony  by  exciting  jealousies  among  its 
members,  writing  letters  to  England  full  of  calumni- 
ations of  its  leaders,  and  assumiug  authority  by  virtue 
of  his  ministerial  calling,  which  he  did  not  rightfully 
possess.  He  was  finally  charged  with  his  offenses, 
and  though  at  first  denying  them,  at  length  confessed 
with  tears  "that  he  feared  he  was  a  reprobate,  and 
that  his  sius  were  so  great  that  God  would  not  pardon 
them  ;  that  he  was  unsavory  salt,  and  that  he  had 
so  wronged  them  that  he  could  never  make  them 
amends."  He  soon  after  left  Plymouth  aud  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  the  miuister  of  Cape  Ann. 

In  1628  a  Mr.  Rogers  was  seut  over  from  Eng- 
land with  Mr.  Allerlou,  who  had  goue  over  on  busi- 
ness of  the  colony,  aud  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
motives  inspired  his  errand  which  had  caused  the 
mission  of  Lyford.  Bradford  sayB,  "  This  year  Mr. 
Allerton  brought  over  a  young  man  for  a  minister  to 
the  people  here,  whether  upon  his  own  head  or  at 
the  motion  of  some  friends  there  I  well  know  uot, 
but  it  was  without  the  church's  sending;  for  they 
had  been  so  bitten  by  Mr.  Lyford  as  they  desired 
to  know  the  person  well  whom  they  should  invite 
auiougst  them.  His  name  was  Mr.  Rogers;  but 
they  perceived  upon  some  trial  that  he  was  crazed  in 
his  brain  ;  so  they  were  fain  to  be  at  further  charge 
to  send  him  back  agaiu  the  next  year,  and  lose  all 
the  charge  that  was  expended  in  his  hither  bringing, 
which  was  uot  small  by  Mr.  Allerton's  account,  iu 
provisions,  apparel,  bedding,  &c.  After  his  return 
he  grew  t(uite  distracted,  and  Mr.  Allerton  was  much 
blamed  that  he  would  briug  such  a  man  over,  they 
having  charge  enough  otherwise."  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  such  meu  as  Wiuslow  and  Allerton 
should  have  been  so  far  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  Lyford  and  Rogers  as  to  give  their  approval  to 
their  comiug.  The  issue  in  both  cases  clearly  proved 
that  the  unfitness  of  the  candidates,  aud  uot  any  ill- 
founded  fastidiousness  ou  the  part  of  the  Pilgrims, 
caused  their  rejection. 

Iu  1029,  Ralph  Smith,  who  had  come  over  with 
Higgiuson  in  the  "  Talbot"  in  that  year,  became  the 
first  settled  minister.  Bradford  says,  "  There  was 
one  Mr.  Ralfe  Smith,  and   his  wife  and  family,  that 


came  over  into  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  and  so- 
journed at  present  with  some  stragliug  people  that 
lived  at  Nantasket ;  there  being  a  boat  of  this  place 
putting  in  there  on  some  occasion,  he  earnestly  de- 
sired that  they  would  give  him  and  his  passage  from 
Plymouth,  and  some  such  thiugs  as  they  could  well 
carry  ;  having  before  heard  that  there  was  likelihood 
he  tnight  procure  house  room  for  some  time,  till  he 
should  resolve  to  settle  there,  if  he  might,  or  else- 
where, as  God  should  dispose  ;  for  he  was  weary  of 
being  in  that  uncouth  place,  and  in  a  poor  house 
that  would  ueither  keep  him  nor  his  goods  dry.  So 
seeing  him  to  be  a  grave  man,  and  understood  he  had 
been  a  minister,  though  they  had  no  order  for  any 
such  thing,  yet  they  presumed  aud  brought  him. 
He  was  here  accordingly  kindly  entertained  and 
housed,  and  had  the  rest  of  his  goods  aud  servants 
sent  for,  and  exercised  his  gifts  amongst  them,  and 
afterwards  was  chosen  into  the  ministry,  aud  so  re- 
mained for  sundry  years."  Mr.  Smith  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Uuiversity  of  Cambridge  in  1G 13,  and  proved 
himself  a  man  of  learning.  The  anomaly  of  finding 
such  a  man  at  a  small  fishing  station,  either  a  spiritual 
exile  or  an  emigrant  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  marked  the  time,  might  be  paralleled  in 
our  own  day  by  the  discovery  in  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  South  America  and  on  our  Westeru  prairies, 
of  men  representing  all  stations  in  English  life,  seeking 
new  and  broader  fields  of  enterprise. 

Mr.  Smith  remained  in  the  ministry  at  Plymouth 
until  1636,  aud,  after  a  further  short  residence  in  the 
town,  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  filially  to  Boston, 
where  he  died  March  11,  1662.  From  some  time  iu 
the  summer  of  1631  to  the  summer  of  1633,  Roger 
Williams  was  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Smith  iu  his  minis- 
try. Of  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Williams  during  his 
short  residence  in  Plymouth,  and  of  the  causes  of  his 
removal,  sufficient  has  already  been  said.  He  was 
probably  a  native  of  Wales,  aud  born  between  1599 
and  1603,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Sutton's  Hospital  (  uow 
the  Charter  House)  in  1621,  was  matriculated  a  pen- 
sioner of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  July,  1625, 
aud  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  iu  1626-27. 
His  passage  from  the  national  church  to  independent- 
ism  was  attended  by  sorrows  aud  struggles.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Sadleir,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  he 
said,  "  Truly  it  was  as  bitter  as  death  to  me  when 
Bishop  Laud  pursued  me  out  of  this  land,  and  my 
conscience  was  persuaded  against  the  national  church 
and  ceremonies  and  bishops,  beyoud  the  conscience  of 
your  dear  father.  I  say  it  was  as  bitter  as  death  to 
me  when  I  rode  Windsor  way  to  take  ship  at  Bristol, 
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and  saw  Stoke  House,  where  the  blessed  man  was  ; 
and  I  Jurst  not  acquaint  him  with  uiy  conscience  and 
flight."  He  left  Bristol  in  the  ship  "  Lyon"  in  1G30, 
and  arrived  in  Boston  in  February,  1C30/1.  His 
career  after  leaving  Plymouth,  including  his  return 
to  Salem  and  his  retirement  to  Rhode  Island,  is 
well  known,  and  does  not  concern  this  narrative. 

Mr.  Smith,  while  living  in  Plymouth,  occupied  a 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  Unitarian 
meetiug-house  and  improved  lands  in  Newtields, 
granted  to  hiui  as  appurtenant  to  his  homestead. 
When  he  removed  from  Plymouth  he  couveyed  the 
house  to  John  Doane,  agent  of  the  church,  and  Mr. 
Doane  couveyed  it  to  Mr.  Smith's  successor,  John 
Rayner.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Smith  the 
building  on  Burial  Hill,  erected  in  1622,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  a  church  and  a  fort,  was  used  as  a 
place  of  worship.  Prior  to  1622,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  common  house  was  used. 
As  Bradford  says,  "  Mr.  Smith  laid  down  bis  pastor- 
ate partly  by  his  own  willingness,  as  thinking  it  too 
heavy  a  burden,  and  partly  at  the  desire  and  by  the 
persuasion  of  others,  and  the  church  sought  out  for 
some  other,  having  often  been  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  and  desires  heretofore.  And  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  send  them  an  able  and  godly  man  and  of  a 
meek  and  humble  spirit,  sound  in  the  truth  and  every 
way  unreprovable  in  his  life  and  conversation,  whom, 
alter  some  time  of  trial,  they  chose  for  their  teacher, 
the  fruits  of  whose  labors  they  enjoyed  many  years 
with  much  comfort  in  peace  and  good  agreement." 
This  was  John  Rayner,  who  became  pastor  of  the 
church  iu  1G3G.  Before  that  time,  however,  in  1635, 
Edward  Winslow  went  to  England,  and  Bradford 
says  that  "amongst  other  business  that  he  had  to  do 
in  England  he  had,"  iu  anticipation  of  Mr.  Smith's 
separation  from  the  church,  "  an  order  to  provide  and 
bring  over  some  able  and  fit  man  to  be  their  minister. 
And,  accordingly,  he  had  procured  a  godly  and  a 
worthy  man,  one  Mr.  Glover  ;  but  it  pleased  God, 
when  he  was  prepared  for  the  voyage,  he  fell  sick  of 
a  fever  and  died.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  ready  to 
come  away,  he  became  acquainted  with  Rev.  John 
Norton,  who  was  williug  to  come  over,  but  would  not 
engage  himself  to  this  place  otherwise  than  he  should 
see  occasion  when  he  came  here ;  and  if  he  liked 
better  elsewhere,  to  repay  the  charge  laid  out  for  him 
(which  came  to  about  seventy  pounds)  and  to  be  at 
his  liberty.  He  stayed  about  a  year  with  them  after 
he  came  over,  and  was  well  liked  of  them  and  much 
desired  by  them ;  but  he  was  invited  to  Ipswich, 
where  were  many  rich  and  able  men  and  suudry  of 
his  acquaintances,  so   he  went   to  them   and   is  their 


minister.  About  half  of  the  charge  was  repaid,  the 
rest  he  had  for  the  paius  he  took  amongst  them."  It 
appears  from  this  statement  that  during  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  Smith's  service  Mr.  Norton  must  have  been 
acting  as  an  assistant,  as  the  previous  extract  from 
Bradford  shows  that  Mr.  Smith  gave  up  his  pastorate 
iu  163G,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  Mr. 
Rayner.  Mr.  Norton  came  over  iu  the  ship  "  Hope- 
well," probably  with  Mr.  Winslow.  He  was  born  in 
Starford,  and  educated  at  Peter  House,  iu  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  degree 
in  1624.  After  the  death  of  John  Cotton  he  was 
called  to  Boston  as  his  successor  in  the  First  Church, 
and  died  in  1663. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Rayner  exteuded  from  163G 
to  1654.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and  reckoned  an  eminent  divine.  His 
pastorate  covered  the  trying  period  when  a  removal 
to  Eosthaui  was  contemplated,  and  his  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  untiriug  spirit  did  much  towards  rais- 
ing the  church  from  the  depressed  condition  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  During  the  second  year  of  his 
pastorate,  in  1637,  the  first  meeting-house  proper 
devoted  exclusively  to  religious  worship  was  built. 
Its  site  aud  the  evidence  pointing  it  out  have  already 
in  another  chapter  been  indicated.  Nothiug  is  known 
of  its  dimensions  or  appearance  except  that  it  had  a 
bell.  Its  location  on  the  north  side  of  Town  Square, 
opposite  to  Market  Street,  is  as  completely  demon- 
strated as  anything  in  history  can  be  which  has  in- 
disputable testimouy  to  sustain  it.  From  1638  to 
1641,  Charles  Chauncey  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Rayuer,  having  arrived  at  Plymouth  from  England 
in  December,  1G37.  Mr.  Chauncey  was  born  iu 
Yardly,  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  and  bap- 
tized iu  1592.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1613. 
After  three  years'  service  Mr.  Chauncey  removed  to 
Scituate,  from  which  place,  in  1654,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge and  became  president  of  Harvard  College. 
He  died  in  Cambridge  iu  1672,  at  the  age  of  seveuty- 
niue.  His  career  iu  Plymouth  was  cut  off  by  a  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  him  and  Mr.  Rayner  on 
the  subject  of  baptism.  He  held  that  sprinkling  was 
unlawful,  and  that  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body 
was  essential.  The  church  agreed  that  immersion 
was  lawful,  but  "  in  this  cold  country  not  so  con- 
venient." They  would  not  agree,  however,  that 
spriukling  was  unlawful,  and  expressed  themselves 
couteut  with  the  adoption  by  himself  aud  Mr.  Ray- 
ner of  such  method  of  baptism  as  each  might  prefer. 
On  his  refusal  of  this  proposition  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Rev.  Ralph  Partridge,  of  Duxbury,  to  the 
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church  at  Boston,  and  to  the  churches  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven.  Still  refusing  to  be  satisfied,  his 
separation  from  the  church  became  essential  to  its 
peace.  While  in  Plymouth  Mr.  Kay  iter  occupied 
the  house  couveyed  to  him  by  John  Doaue,  the  agent 
of  the  church,  and  which  had  been  previously  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Smith. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rayner  there 
were  three  children  of  the  mother-church  at  Plym- 
outh, those  iu  Duxbury  and  Marshfield  having  had 
their  birth  in  1632,  and  that  in  East  ham  datiug 
from  1644.  Before  the  formation  of  these  churches 
settlements  had  begun  to  be  made  in  these  places, 
and  the  number  of  settlers  aud  their  distance  from 
Plymouth  soon  made  the  establishment  of  the 
churches  a  necessity.  Those  who  found  early  set- 
tlements iu  Duxbury  continued  for  a  time  their 
connection  with  the  chief  seat  of  the  colony  aud 
made  it  their  place  of  winter  residence.  In  the  Old 
Colony  Records  may  be  found  the  following  entry : 

"Anuo  1632,  April  2.  The  names  of  those  which  promise  to 
remove  their  families  to  live  in  the  tuwne  in  the  winter  time, 
that  they  may  the  bettor  repair  to  the  worship  of  God. 

John  Alden, 

Capt.  Standish, 
Jonathan  Brewster, 
Thomas  Prence." 

This  entry  is  significant,  as  at  least  a  partial  con- 
tradiction of  the  statement,  made  without  auy  appar- 
ent foundation,  that  Miles  Standish  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. It  certainly  does  uot  seem  probable,  if  such  were 
the  case,  that  he  would  have  made  any  such  promise. 
It  is  probable  that,  the  statement  had  its  origin  iu 
the  fact  that  the  Standish  family  now  occupying  Dux- 
bury Hall,  of  which  the  late  Sir  Francis  Standish  was 
a  representative,  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Sir 
Francis  spent  many  years  in  Spain,  aud,  whether  or 
not  to  that  circumstance  his  religion  may  have  been 
due,  he  preferred  the  Catholic  government  of  France 
to  his  own  as  the  beneficiary  of  a  gift  of  Spauish 
pictures,  known  as  the  Standish  gallery,  aud  forming 
part  of  the  collection  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 

In  1654  the  miuistry  of  Mr.  Rayner  closed,  aud 
shortly  after  he  was  settled  iu  Dover,  N.  n.,  where 
he  died  in  1669.  The  church  records  say  that  '•  he 
was  richly  accomplished,  with  such  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cations as  were  befitting  his  place  and  calling,  beiug 
wise,  faithful,  grave,  sober,  and  a  lover  of  good  uieu, 
uot  greedy  of  the  matters  of  the  world."  Duriug  his 
pastorate  Elder  Brewster  died,  in  1644,  aud  iu  1649 
Thomas  Cushman  was  chosen  his  successor.  Mr. 
Cushman  was  the  sou  of  Robert  Cushmau,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  was  brought  over  by  his  father 


in  the  "Fortune,"  in  1621,  and  left  in  the  care  of 
Governor  Bradford.  In  1625,  Mr.  Cushman,  the 
father,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
joining  his  fortunes  permanently  with  those  of  the 
colony,  wrote  to  the  Governor,  "  I  must  entreat  you 
to  have  a  care  of  my  son  as  your  own,  and  I  shall 
rest  bound  unto  you."  The  character  of  the  sou  in 
after-life  attests  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the 
Governor  performed  his  trust.  Elder  Gush  man  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Allerton,  aud  died  in 
1691,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  gravestone  on 
Burial  Hill  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Here  lyoth  buried  yo  body  of  that  precious  servant  of  God, 
Mr.  Thomas  Cushman,  who  after  he  had  served  his  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  aud  particularly  ye  church  of 
Plymouth,  for  many  years  in  the  olhce  of  ruling  elder,  fell 
asleep  iu  Jesus,  Dec.  ye  1UIU,  16'Jl,  in  ye  81"'  year  of  his 
age." 

Mr.  Cushman  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  elder 
by  Thomas  Faunce,  who  was  the  last  elder  of  the 
church.  He  was  the  sou  of  John  Faunce,  who  came 
in  the  "Ann,"  in  1623,  and  was  born  in  1647.  He 
married,  in  1672,  Jean,  daughter  of  William  Nelson, 
and  died  in  February,  1745/6,  at  the  age  of  niuety- 
uine,  up  to  which  time  he  held  his  office  iu  the 
church.  After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rayner,  Plym- 
outh had  no  settled  minister  until  1667,  when  John 
Cotton  was  settled.  During  the  interval  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  James  Williams  aud  William  Brims- 
mead.  The  latter,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1654,  preached  in 
Plymouth  five  years,  from  1660  to  1665,  and  re- 
moved to  Marlboro',  where  he  was  ordained  in  1666, 
and  died  iu  1701. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  ordained  iu  1669,  having  supplied 
the  pulpit  eighteen  months  previous  to  that  time. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Cotton,  who  was  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard iu  the  class  of  1657.  Before  comiug  to  Plym- 
outh he  had  been  settled  in  Weathcrslield,  where  he 
married  (1660)  Joanua,  daughter  of  Brian  Rossitor. 
His  pastorate  contiuued  uutil  1697,  wheu  he  went  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  gathered  a  church,  and 
died  iu  1699,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  In  1668  it 
was  voted  iu  town-meeting  to  allow  him  eighty  pounds 
a  year,  one-third  part  iu  wheat  or  butter,  one-third 
part  in  rye,  barley,  or  peas,  aud  one-third  in  Indian 
corn.  In  1677  the  same  sum  was  allowed  him,  "  aud 
to  contiuue  till  God  in  his  providuuee  shall  so  im- 
poverish the  towu  that  they  shall  be  necessitated  to 
abridge  that  sum."  He  lived  while  in  Plymouth  in 
the  parsonage  house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  of 
grouud  on  the  north  side  of  Leydcu  Street,  now  oc- 
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cupied  by  Le  Baron's  Alley  and  the  house  of  Isaac 
Brewster.  In  1673  the  town  granted  this  estate  to 
Mr.  Cotton  conditionally,  and  in  1  (JSO  voted  to  con- 
vey it  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  This  lot  of  land 
was  part  of  the  estate  occupied  by  Samuel  Fuller, 
who  came  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  died  in  1033. 
In  10(14,  Bridget  Fuller,  the  widow  of  Samuel,  and 
her  son,  Samuel,  joined  in  conveying  the  estate  as  a 
gift  to  the  church  of  Plymouth  for  the  use  of  a  min- 
ister. The  whole  estate  was  bounded  south  by  Ley- 
den  Street,  east  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  what  is  now  the  alley,  north  by  what  is  now  Mid- 
dle Street,  and  west  by  the  estate  now  owned  by 
William  R.  Drew.  That  part  of  the  estate  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Cotton  was  a  strip  on  the  easterly  side,  below 
the  homestead  of  Harvey  \V.  Weston.  The  remain- 
der was  held  by  the  church,  apparently  unimproved, 
until  1760,  when  a  parsonage  house  was  built  for 
Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  which  was  for  several  years 
occupied  by  him.  It  was  again  used  as  a  parsonage 
by  Dr.  James  Kendall  during  the  whole  of  his  pas- 
torate, and  finally  sold  to  Mr.  Weston,  in  I860. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Cotton  the  meeting- 
house on  the  north  side  of  Town  Square  was  taken 
down  and  a  new  one  built,  substantially  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Unitarian  Church.  It  is  believed  to 
have  stood  with  its  front  about  twenty  feet  farther 
down  the  square  than  that  of  the  present  church.  It 
measured  forty-five  feet  by  forty,  and  in  its  walls  six- 
teen feet,  was  unceiled,  had  a  Gothic  roof,  diamond 
glass  windows,  and  a  small  cupola  with  a  bell.  The 
records  indicate  that  it  was  built  without  pews,  and 
that  these  conveniences  were  constructed  by  individ- 
uals by  the  consent  of  the  town.  In  1744  another 
church  was  built  on  the  same  site,  which  was  taken 
down  in  1831,  when  the  present  church  occupied  by 
the  Unitarian  society  was  erected.  By  an  agreement 
between  the  society  and  the  town,  the  present  church 
was  situated  about  twenty  feet  farther  west  than  the 
old  one,  and  the  same  amount  of  land  in  front  was 
thrown  out  into  the  square.  In  1096,  during  the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Cotton's  ministry,  a  church  was  organized 
in  that  part  of  Plymouth  which,  in  1707,  was  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  Plympton.  Isaac  Cushman, 
son  of  Elder  Thomas  Cushman,  became  the  pastor 
of  this  church,  which  was  the  fourth  child  of  the 
present  Plymouth  Church. 

Iu  1699,  Ephraim  Little,  after  two  years'  proba- 
tion, was  ordained,  and  continued  his  ministry  until 
his  death,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1723.  Mr.  Lit- 
tle was  the  son  of  Ephraim  Little,  of  Marshfield,  and 
married,  iu  1698,  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Clark. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1695, 
12 


and,  according  to  the  record,  "  was  a  gentleman  more 
inclined  to  the  active  than  the  studious  life  ;  but 
should  be  remembered  for  his  usefui  services  as  a 
minister  and  for  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation, 
being  one  of  good  memory,  a  quick  invention,  hav- 
ing an  excellent  gift  in  prayer,  and  in  occasional  per- 
formances also  excelling.  But  what  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently commended  was  the  generosity  of  his  spirit  and 
his  readiness  to  help  all  that  were  in  distress."  The 
author  appreciates  the  truth  of  a  portion  of  this  de- 
scription of  the  character  of  Mr.  Little,  having  found 
in  his  investigation  that  he  was  largely  engaged  iu 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate  somewhat  specu- 
lative in  its  character.  He  occupied  several  houses 
during  his  residence  iu  Plymouth,  one  of  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Burgess  house,  at  the  corner  of 
North  Green  Street,  and  another  on  what  is  now  the 
garden  of  Albert  C.  Chandler,  on  Court  Street.  He 
was  buried  on  Burial  Hill,  where  his  gravestone  may 
now  be  seen.  During  his  pastorate  the  Jones  River 
parish  was  set  off,  in  1717,  in  that  part  of  Plymouth 
which  in  1726  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Kingston,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stacey,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1719.  was  ordained  Nov.  3,  1720,  as  its 
pastor. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1724,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Leon- 
ard, of  Norton,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1719,  was  ordained  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Little, 
and  reuiaiued  with  the  church  until  1755,  when,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  asked  his  dismission  and  re- 
turned to  Norton.  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  son  of 
George  Leonard,  of  Norton,  and  married,  in  1724, 
Priscilla  Rogers.  While  in  Plymouth  he  built  and 
occupied  the  house  on  the  southerly  side  of  Leydeu 
Street,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Louisa  S. 
Jackson  and  her  sister,  having  previously  occupied 
for  a  time  a  house  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
house  of  William  Hedge,  at  the  corner  of  Court 
Square.  In  1743,  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Leonard,  the  church  fell  into  dissensions  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  preaching  of  au  itinerant  minister, 
Andrew  Croswell,  who  was  permitted  by  the  pastor 
to  exhort  from  his  pulpit.  He  initiated  a  revival, 
duriug  which  protracted  meetings  were  held,  and  by 
his  extraordinary  declarations  involved  the  town  iu 
excitement  and  disorder.  He  declared  at  communion 
that  three-quarters  of  the  communicants  were  uncon- 
verted, and  finally  so  disgusted  the  more  sober  and  . 
intelligent  part  of  the  congregation  that  a  meeting  of 
the  church  members  was  held,  at  the  request  of  Jo- 
siah  Cotton  and  others,  to  consider  whether,  "  1st,  a 
sudden  aud  short  distress,  followed  by  a  sudden  joy, 
amounted  to  true  repentance;   2d,  whether  the  judg- 
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nient  and  censure  of  good  men  as  unconverted  was 
not  contrary  to  the  rule  of  charity  contained  in  the 
Scriptures;  3d,  whether  disorder  and  confusion  in 
religious  meetings  was  not  opposed  to  the  Scripture 
rule ;  and,  4th,  whether,  as  three-fourths  of  the 
church  had  been  declared  unconverted,  they  were 
really  so  or  not."  Nothing  came  of  the  meeting, 
and  as  Mr.  Leonard  contiuucd  to  approve  the  irregu- 
lar proceedings  of  Mr.  Crosweli,  the  better  part  of 
the  church,  including  such  men  as  Josiah  Cotton, 
Thotuxs  and  John  Murdock,  Isaac  Lothrop,  and  the 
venerable  Elder  Thomas  Faunce,  formed  a  new  church 
and  society,  and  in  1744  built  a  meeting-house  ou 
the  north  side  of  Middle  Street,  ou  land  presented 
to  the  society  by  Mr.  Thomas  Murdock,  one  of  the 
seceders.  The  church  occupied  a  lot  which  iucluded 
what  are  now  the  estates  of  Charles  H.  Friuk  and 
Edgar  C.  Raymond  and  the  alley  between.  In  1707 
Plympton  had  been  incorporated,  so  that  the  church 
organized  at  Mauomet  Ponds  became  the  Second 
Church,  and  the  new  church  in  Middle  Street  was 
designated  as  the  Third.  In  1744,  Thomas  Frink, 
of  Rutland,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1722,  was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  this  church, 
and  remained  four  years.  Iu  1749,  Jacob  Bacon, 
of  Keene,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1731,  was  installed, 
and  continued  his  services  until  1776,  when,  after 
preaching  in  that  part  of  Plympton  which  is  now 
Carver  eighteen  months,  he  went  to  Rowley,  and 
there  died  in  1787.  In  1783,  the  members  of  the 
church  haviug  become  reduced  iu  numbers  and  the 
old  dissensions  having  become  healed,  the  meet- 
ing-house was  abandoned,  and  the  society  with  its 
property  rejoined  the  old  organization.  With  regard 
to  a  part  of  its  possessions  a  legal  question  arose, 
which  either  involved  the  First  Church  in  litigation  or 
was  settled  without  resort  to  it.  In  1758,  John  Mur- 
dock, a  wealthy  and  active  member  of  the  Third 
Church,  died,  leaving  to  the  church  one  hundred 
pounds,  providing  in  his  will  that  the  capital  should 
be  preserved,  aud  the  iuterest  should  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  church  ;  aud  further  providing 
that,  iu  default  of  an  observance  of  his  directions, 
the  bequest  should  revert  to  his  son  John  aud  his 
heirs  forever.  In  1791,  after  the  union  of  the  two 
societies,  as  is  declared  by  the  probate  records,  the 
heirs  of  the  son  John  applied  for  the  appointment  of 
an  administrator  de  bonis  noti  on  the  estate  of  the 
testator  to  recover  the  bequest  from  the  First  Church, 
iuto  whose  hands  it  had  finally  fallen. 

Iu  1731,  as  has  been  stated  above,  a  precinct  was 
formed  at  Manomet  Ponds,  but  not  incorporated  until 
1810.     Iu   1747  a  church  was  formed,  consisting  of 


twenty-five  members,  under  the  pastorate  of  Jonathau 
Ellis,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1737,  and  called  the 
Second  Church.  A  meeting-house  had  been  built  ten 
years  before  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Ellis,  ou  what  is 
now  an  old  and  abandoned  road  leading  from  the  house 
of  Israel  Clark  to  the  Brook  neighborhood,  aud  the 
ancient  burying-ground  may  now  be  found  near  Mr. 
Clark's  estate.  The  present  meetiug-house,  built  iu 
1826,  is  the  third  erected  by  the  society,  the  second 
having  stood  nearly  opposite,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads. 
Mr.  Ellis  participated  in  the  extravagant  proceedings 
of  Andrew  Crosweli,  and  was  dismissed  in  1749,  going 
from  Plymouth  to  Little  Compton,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled in  the  same  year.  In  1753,  Elijah  Packard, 
of  Bridgewater,  was  ordained,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1750,  and  continued  his  ministry  until 
1757.  In  1770,  after  an  interval  of  thirteen  years, 
Ivory  Hovey,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1735,  who  had 
been  previously  settled  in  Rochester,  was  iustalled, 
and  remained  in  the  pastorate  until  his  death,  Nov.  4, 
1803,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Hovey  was  Seth  Stetson,  who  was  or- 
dained July  18,  1804.  Mr.  Stetson  seems  to  have 
been  unstable  in  his  faith.  At  first  a  Hopkinsian,  he 
gradually  drifted  into  Unitarianism,  and  out  of  Uui- 
tarianisni  into  Universalism,  when  his  conuectioo  with 
the  church  was  dissolved.  In  1821,  Harvey  Bush- 
nell  became  the  pastor,  and  was  succeeded  in  1824 
by  Moses  Partridge,  who  died  in  the  same  year  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  Joshua  Barret  was  ordaiued  in 
1826,  followed  by  Gaius  Conaut.  The  successors  of 
Mr.  Conant,  iu  the  order  of  their  pastorates,  have 
been  John  Dwight,  J.  L.  Arms,  Charles  Greenwood, 
Daniel  H.  Babcock,  John  M.  Lord,  Sylvester  Holmes, 
David  Brigham,  S.  \V.  Cozzeus,  S.  W.  Powell,  Asa 
Mann,  and  the  present  pastor,  T.  S.  Robie. 

After  an  interval  of  five  years  Chandler  Robbios 
was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ordained  in  1760  iu  the 
First  Church  aa  the  successor  of  Mr.  Leonard.  Mr. 
Robbius  was  the  son  of  Philemon  Robbius,  of  Brau- 
ford,  aud  married,  in  1761,  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Prince,  the  annalist.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  aud, 
as  the  record  states,  "early  impressed  with  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  Christian  system  and  qualified 
by  divine  grace  for  the  gospel  ministry,  commenced 
a  preacher  of  this  holy  religiou  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  twenty."  His  pastorate  extended  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  June  30,  1799.  He  was  buried  ou 
Burial  Hill,  the  second  minister  iu  the  line  who  had 
died  in  the  service,  aud  whose  grave  may  be  found 
on  that  sacred  spot.  He  occupied  the  parsonage  on 
the  north  side  of  Leydeu  Street  until  178S,  when  he 
built   and   occupied   the   house    nearly  opposite,   now 
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owned  and  occupied  by  James  M.  Atwood.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Robbins  about  fifty  persous  of 
high  standing  in  his  society  became  restless  under  the 
rigid  rules  and  precepts  adhered  to  by  the  church  aud 
pastor,  aud  made  proposals  for  a  separation  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  society,  with  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship. A  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  disaf- 
fected said,  "  Upon  the  whole  the  committee  are  con- 
strained to  lament  the  narrow  policy  of  the  church, 
in  excluding  from  its  communion  many  exemplary 
Christians  merely  on  account  of  their  differeut  con- 
ceptions of  some  points  of  doctrine,  about  which 
learned  and  good  men  have  entertained  a  great  variety 
of  opinion,  and  this  circumstance  is  more  especially 
a  source  of  regret  at  this  enlighteued  period,  when  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  almost 
universally  understood  and  practised  ;  for  whatever 
stress  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  lay  in  matters 
of  mere  speculative  belief,  the  benevolent  genius  of 
the  gospel  will  teach  its  votaries,  amidst  all  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  to  exercise  mutual  candor  and 
indulgence,  that  they  may,  if  possible,  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

The  words  of  this  report  were  strange  words  for 
the  time,  and  uttered  a  sound  to  which  religionists 
of  that  day  had  not  been  accustomed.  They  were  the 
first  utterances  of  a  liberal  spirit,  which  was  destined 
within  six  years  to  control  the  church  and  to  cause 
those  who  now  opposed  their  separation  to  become 
separatists  themselves.  There  are  indications  of  the 
hand  of  Joshua  Thomas  in  the  report,  a  mau  of  com- 
prehensive views,  broad  charity,  strong  intellect,  and 
a  fearless  tongue.  As  the  narration  proceeds  these 
characteristics  of  the  mau  will  be  more  fully  disclosed. 
The  separation  was  not  effected,  and  no  breach  existed 
in  the  church  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Robbins. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Robbins  as  a  learned  aud  elo- 
queut  man  was  confined  to  no  narrow  limits,  as  a 
Doctorate  of  Diviuity  couferred  on  him  at  Dartmouth 
iu  1792,  aud  by  the  Uuiversity  of  Edinburgh  in  1793, 
plainly  indicates.  His  death  was  widely  lamented, 
and  his  funeral  drew  to  Plymouth  many  of  the  learned 
men  of  New  England. 

On  the  second  Sunday  iu  October,  1799,  James 
Keudall  began  to  preach  on  probation  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Robbins,  aud  was  ordaiued  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1800.  Mr.  Kendall  was  the  son  of  James 
Keudall,  of  Sterliug,  and  was  born  in  1769.  He 
married  two  wives,  Sarah  Poor  and  Sally  Kendall, 
the  latter  the  daughter  of  Paul  Kendall,  of  Temple- 
ton.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796,  aud  was  a 
tutor  in  the  college  at  the  time  of  his  invitation  to 
settle  in  Plymouth.     He  occupied  the  parsonage  dur- 


ing his  entire  residence  in  Plymouth,  and  died  in 
1859,  and  was  buried  on  Burial  Hill.  Ou  his  first 
settlement  his  salary  was  six  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
together  with  the  improvement  of  the  parsonage  and 
several  pieces  of  land  and  marsh.  The  latter  were 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  mill-pond,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  sedge  flats  granted  by  the  town  in  1702  to 
the  precinct  for  the  use  of  the  ministry.  Those  on 
the  north  side  were  leased  by  the  precinct  to  William 
Hall  Jackson,  in  1795,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  six  bushels  of  corn, 
and  those  on  the  south  side  for  the  same  term  to 
Stephen  Churchill  at  an  annual  rent  of  four  bushels. 
As  long  as  Dr.  Kendall  lived  these  rents  were  promptly 
collected,  but  though  the  precinct  still  retains  its  own- 
ership in  the  land,  it  is  believed  that  since  1859  no  reut 
has  ever  been  paid.  Dr.  Kendall  received  a  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  in  1825,  and  was 
always  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  sous  of 
the  college.  His  life  was  a  useful  one,  his  character 
was  without  a  stain,  his  example  of  pure,  upright, 
beneficent  living  has  been  a  worthy  legacy  to  the  town, 
whose  social  and  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  he  so 
earnestly  sought  and  did  so  much  to  maintain. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Kendall,  whose 
theological  proclivities  were  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  doctrine  of  Unitarianistn,  which  he  after- 
wards warmly  espoused,  with  the  approbation  of  a  large 
majority  of  his  society,  a  movement  was  made  to  form 
a  new  church.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  town, 
signed  by  John  Bishop  and  others,  for  the  sale  of  a 
part  of  Training  Green  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house for  the  accommodation  of  the  seceders.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  with  Joshua 
Thomas  as  its  chairman,  who  reported  on  the  5th  of 
April  as  follows  :  "  That  so  far  as  that  part  of  their 
commission  is  concerned  which  relates  to  the  sale  of 
Traiuiug  Green  and  purchasing  a  new  training-field, 
your  committee,  after  having  fully  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, consider  it  inexpedient  at  this  time.  To  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  applicants  by  granting  a  lot  in 
Training  Green  for  the  purpose  mentioned  would,  iu 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  not  only  preclude 
the  town,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be, 
from  opposing  the  prosecutiou  of  that  object,  but 
would  sanction  the  separation  of  a  small  number  of 
persons  on  principles  that  do  not  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantial and  well-founded.  If  religious  societies  are 
to  be  split  up  into  divisions  merely  from  a  variance  of 
sentiment  in  certain  polemic  speculations,  about  which 
the  greatest  aud  best  men  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
|  church  have  differed,  each  Christian  must  consecrate 
I  his  own  dwelling  as  his  sanctuary,  for  scarcely  two  of 
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the  best-informed  Christians  can  be  found  precisely 
to  agree  on  every  controverted  point.  It  is  true  that 
the  whole  extent  of  the  town  will  admit  of  two  re- 
spectable parishes,  if  due  regard  be  had  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  houses  of  worship,  and  it  is  as  true  that 
without  regard  to  this  circumstance  the  rebuilding 
would  be  no  better  an  accommodation  to  all  the  in- 
habitants than  two.  It  is  represented  with  much 
serious  concern  by  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  Secoud  Precinct,  that  on  the  removal  of  their 
present  aged  minister,  without  some  considerable  ac- 
cession of  numbers  and  property,  that  society  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  people  who  compose  it  be  in  a  great 
measure  destitute  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel ; 
whereas  if  their  house  of  worship  could  be  located  in 
a  more  central  place,  or  another  house  be  built  in  ad- 
dition to  that  already  erected,  in  both  which  a  minis- 
ter might  preach  alternately,  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the  gospel  would  be  more  equally  enjoyed, 
and  the  peace  aud  harmony  of  the  town  be  preserved. 
Your  committee  would  only  further  remark,  that 
many  persons  have  still  a  painful  recollection  of  those 
hostile  passions  so  subversive  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  were  excited  by  the  existence  of 
two  parishes  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  while  the 
nature  of  mau  remains  unchanged,  it  is  justly  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  unhappy  effects."  This  report,  evidently  written 
by  Joshua  Thomas,  already  referred  to,  was  accepted 
by  the  town  by  a  vote  of  40  to  16. 

The  dissatisfied  portion  of  the  church  adhered  to 
their  determination  to  form  a  new  church,  and  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1802,  they  were  incorporated  as  the 
Third  Congregational  Society  of  Plymouth.  In  the 
same  year  they  occupied  their  new  meeting-house,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Training  Green,  now  the  high- 
school  house,  built  on  land  bought  by  them  of 
Thomas  Jackson  in  1800.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
Adouiram  Judson,  a  native  of  Woodbury  and  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  was  settled  as  pastor,  having 
been  previously  settled  in  Maiden  aud  Wenham.  He 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Abraham  Brown,  of 
Tiverton,  and  had  four  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Adoniram,  the  well-known  missionary.  In  1817, 
having  become  a  Baptist,  he  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  society,  and  after  having  preached  two  years 
to  the  Baptist  Society  in  Plymouth,  went  to  Scituatc 
in  1820,  aud  there  died  in  1826.  William  T.  Tor- 
rey  succeeded  Mr.  Judson,  closing  his  pastorate  in 
1824,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Freeman, 
whose  pastorate  continued  until  1833.  Thomas 
Boutelle  followed  Mr.  Freeman,  and  in  1837,  Robert 
B.  Hall  was  ordained.      Iu  1840,  during  the  pastor- 


ate of  Mr.  Hall,  the  present  church  was  built  aud 
dedicated  as  "The  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage,"  and  a 
new  society  formed  called  the  "  Society  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age," the  name  which  the  "  Third  Cougiegatioual 
Church"  now  bears.  Charles  S.  Porter  followed  Mr. 
Hall  in  1845,  succeeded  by  Joseph  B.  Juhusou  in 
1855.  Nathaniel  B.  Blauchard  succeeded  Mr.  John- 
son, when,  after  a  few  months'  supply  by  P.  C. 
Ileadley,  W.  W.  Woodworth  became  pastor.  In 
18G4,  David  Bremner  was  installed,  remaining  four 
years,  and  in  1S70,  George  A.  Tcwksbury,  the  pres- 
ent faithful  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  church,  was  in- 
stalled. 

In  1814  the  Eel  River  Church  was  organized 
under  the  pastorate  of  Benjamin  Witinore.  This 
church  may  be  considered  a  child  of  the  Third  and  a 
grandchild  of  the  First.  Uuder  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Witmore  it  became  divided  into  two  sections,  each 
of  which  has  had  a  meeting-house  of  its  own,  and  the 
division  remains  unhealed.  In  1830  the  Robinson 
Church  was  organized,  also  a  child  of  the  Third 
Church,  aud  after  the  pastorates  of  Charles  I.  War- 
ren, Lucius  Clark,  John  Avery,  and  Cyrus  Mann 
was  dissolved  aud  its  meeting-house,  built  iu  1830, 
was  sold  in  1852  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society, 
which  now  occupies  it.  In  1844  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  under  the  inspiration  of  Rob- 
ert B.  Hall,  who  had  become  Episcopalian  aud  left 
the  Third  Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor.  On  the 
18th  of  August,  1844,  an  Episcopal  service  was  held 
in  Leyden  Hall,  Theodore  W.  Snow  officiating,  aud 
on  the  15th  of  November  a  society  was  formed,  ami 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Snow  was  chosen 
rector.  On  the  3d  of  October  the  church  in  Russell 
Street  was  consecrated,  and  its  ministers,  in  the  order 
of  their  service,  have  been  Mr.  Stiow,  Samuel  Clark, 
Thomas  L.  Franklin,  Benjamin  F.  Coolcy,  G.  W.  E. 
Fisse,  Benjamin  B.  Babbit,  Robert  B.  Hall,  William 
H.  Brooks,  John  Downey,  James  A.  Sanderson,  J. 
E.  Wilkinson,  and  its  present  incumbent,  C.  D.  Bar- 
bour. 

Having  described  the  various  otfshoots  of  the  First 
Church,  the  narrative  leads  us  to  a  closing  sketch  of 
that  church.  In  1838,  George  W.  Briggs,  a  gradu- 
ate at  Brown  University,  left  a  settlement  at  Fall 
River  aud  became  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Kendall, 
in  which  capacity  he  contiuued  until  1852.  In 
1853,  Henry  L.  Myrick  succeeded  Mr.  Briggs,  fol- 
lowed by  George  S.  Ball,  of  Upton,  who  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  Edward  H.  Hall,  of  Providence,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1851.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Hall,  Dr.  Kendall  died  iu  1850, 
leaving  Mr.  Hall  the  full  pastor  of  the  church.      Mr. 
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Hall  was  in  1869  succeeded  by  Frederick  N.  Knapp, 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  1843,  and  Mr.  Knapp,  in 
1878,  by  Edmund  Q.  S.  Osgood,  of  Cohasset,  the 
present  pastor. 

In  1  SOU  a  Baptist  Society  was  organized,  and  until 
its  church  in  Spring  Street  was  built,  in  1821,  its  ser- 
vices were  held  for  the  most  part  in  Old  Colouy  Hall, 
in  the  rear  of  the  market-house  of  Charles  T.  Holmes. 
Lewis  Leonard,  of  Middleboro',  was  its  first  pastor. 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1818,  by  Adouiram  Judson, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded,  in  1820,  by  Stephen  S. 
Nelson.  In  1S23,  Benjamin  S.  Grafton  was  settled, 
aud  in  1320,  Thomas  Conant.  Iu  1835,  Elisha  Cush- 
man  was  settled  ;  in  1838,  Horatio  N.  Loring,  who 
was  followed  by  Joseph  M.  Driver.  In  1842,  Ira 
Person  became  the  pastor ;  in  1845,  Adiel  Harvey  ; 
iu  1850,  B.  A.  Edwards;  in  1801,  C.  C.  Williams; 
in  1S02,  11.  A.  Patterson  ;  in  18G3,  E.  Humphrey  ; 
in  1868,  R.  B.  Moody;  in  1875,  B.  P.  Byram  ;  and 
in  18S0,  the  present  incumbent,  H.  W.  Coffin.  In 
1S61  the  church  in  Spring  Street  was  burned,  aud 
iu  1865  the  present  church  was  built. 

Iu  1S42  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized, and  E.  B.  Bradford,  of  Duxbury,  was  appointed 
preacher.  For  some  years  services  were  held  in  vari- 
ous halls  and  in  the  present  high-school  building.  In 
1843  Plymouth  was  made  a  mission  station,  and 
Nelson  Goodrich  assigned  to  it  as  preacher.  In  1852 
the  society  bought  the  meeting-house  of  the  Robinson 
society,  aud  Lorenzo  White  became  its  miuister. 
Since  that  time  the  various  ministers  in  their  order 
have  been  Moses  Chase,  William  Keller,  Carlos  Ban- 
ning, Edward  H.  Hatfield,  E.  K.  Colby,  Robert  Clark, 
Thomas  Sleeper,  Franklin  Gavett,  George  F.  Pool, 
Henry  F.  Martin,  William  Liversey,  T.  M.  House, 
A.  W.  Mills,  George  A.  Morse,  John  W.  Malcom, 
James  0.  Thompson,  F.  A.  Crafts,  J.  H.  Allen,  aud 
Walter  J.  Yates. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1822,  a  Universalist  Soci- 
ety was  organized,  and  in  1824,  Massena  Ballou  was 
invited  to  preach  for  six  months.  The  society  was 
incorporated  in  1826.  Mr.  Ballou  was  followed  by  a 
Mr.  Morse,  who  was  succeeded,  in  1826,  by  James  H. 
Bugbee,  who  continued  his  pastorate  until  his  death, 
in  1834.  Mr.  Bugbee  was  followed  by  Albert  Case, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Russell  Tomlinsou,  who  re- 
signed in  1867.  In  1869  the  pulpit  was  supplied  for 
a  time  by  A.  Bosserman,  who  was  followed  by  Al- 
pheus  Nickerson  in  1872.  Iu  1874,  George  L.  Smith 
took  charge  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  followed  by  A.  H. 
Sweetser  iu  1877,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  W.  W.  Hay- 
ward,  who  has  recently  resigned. 

A  Christian  Society  was  organized  in  1825,  and  in 


1827  built  their  church  on  Pleasant  Street.  John 
V.  Himes,  of  New  Bedford,  was  its  first  minister, 
aud  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Cole,  George  W.  Kel- 
tou,  aud  Elders  Baker,  Sanborn,  and  Goodman.  For 
a  time  after  1843  it  was  united  with  the  Second  Ad- 
vent Society,  under  the  care  of  H.  L.  Hastings,  agaiu 
for  a  time  separated,  and  finally,  in  1868,  reunited, 
since  which  time  it  has  continued  in  the  occupation 
of  its  Pleasant  Street  Church  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Christian  Society." 

An  African  Methodist  Church  was  formed  in  1866, 
and  until  it  bought  the  gymnasium  building  near  the 
j  reservoir  and  converted  it  into  a  church,  in   1871,  it 
|  occupied  a  small  extemporized  chapel  near  the  Plym- 
j  outh  Mills.     Its  ministers  have  beeu  William  John- 
I  son,  James  Elsemore,  Ebenezer  Ruby,  Daniel  Frau- 
ds, Joshua   Hale,  D.  N.  Mason,   E.    P.   Greenwich, 
Israel   Derrick,  Isaac  Emery,  Jeremiah   B.   Hill,  and 
Henry  Buckner. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  small  society  was  or- 
ganized some  years  since  by  William  Faunce,  near 
the  Russell  Mills,  at  Eel  River,  of  which  the  author 
has  no  record.  In  1874  a  Catholic  Church  was 
erected  on  Court  Street  for  the  accommodatiou  of  a 
society  which  had  previously  held  services  for  some 
years  iu  one  of  the  halls  of  the  town.  It  was  uuder 
the  charge  of  James  C.  Murphy  until  his  death,  in 
1879.  D.  B.  Kennedy,  assisted  by  John  D.  Colbert, 
succeeded  Father  Murphy,  aud  the  society  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  Father  P.  J.  Halley.  The  first 
Catholic  service  ever  held  in  Plymouth  was  in  1813. 
At  that  time  John  Burke  and  Michael  Murphy  were 
the  only  Irishmen  aud  Catholics  in  the  town.  These 
men  were  in  the  employ  of  Joshua  Thomas,  who  was 
then  living  in  the  house  now  occupied  as  a  hotel, 
called  the  "  Central  House."  Mr.  Thomas,  with  a 
liberality  of  spirit  already  referred  to  iu  this  narra- 
tive, for  the  gratification  aud  benefit  of  Burke  and 
Murphy  and  their  families,  interceded  with  the  bishop 
in  Boston,  who  consented  to  the  performance  of  high 
mass  in  Plymouth,  and  the  two  parlors  iu  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entry,  were 
used  for  the  ceremony. 

This  narrative  would  be  far  from  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  town.  Some 
charges  have  been  made  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  little  interest  was  felt  in  the  cause  of 
education.  Such  charges,  when  investigated,  will  be 
found  groundless,  and  Plymouth  will  be  fouud  to  have 
been  always  abreast  of  the  times  in  efforts  to  adequately 
instruct  its  youth.  It  is  true  that  until  1662,  when 
the  court  "  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
several  towns  some  preparations  for  schools,"  the  only 
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allusion  to  schools  in  the  records  is  that  under  date 
of  1035,  when  it  was  ordered  :'  that  Benjamin  Eaton, 
with  his  mother's  consent,  be  put  to  Bridget  Fuller, 
being  to  keep  him  at  school  two  years."  In  explana- 
tion uf  the  silence  of  the  records  the  circumstances 
of  the  Pilgrim  Colony  must  be  considered,  and  in  the 
consideration  this  very  entry  concerning  Benjamin 
Eaton  will  furnish  important  aid.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pilgrim  Church  at  Leyden  was 
composed  of  men  of  a  fair  education,  surrounded 
by  a  population  speaking  a  language  different  from 
their  own,  and  compelled  necessarily,  during  their 
residence  there  of  eleven  years,  to  educate  their  own 
children.  This  custom  they  brought  with  them  to 
New  England,  aud  nothing  occurred  to  recpuire  a 
change  until  many  years  after  the  lauding,  when  im- 
migration from  England  and  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
had  introduced  more  families  of  poor  estate  than  the 
teaching  heads  of  families ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
Bridget  Fuller,  referred  to  in  the  entry,  could  prop- 
erly provide  for.  In  other  words,  the  colony  of  Plym- 
outh was  content  with  the  work  of  private  schools 
until  increasing  illiteracy  demanded  the  establishment 
of  public  ones. 

In  1663  the  recommendation  of  the  previous  year 
took  the  form  of  an  enactment,  and  it  was  ordered 
"  that  the  several  townships  in  the  jurisdiction  ought 
to  take  into  their  serious  consideration  that  there  may 
be  a  schoolmaster  in  each  town  to  teach  the  children 
in  reading  and  writing."  In  1670  a  grant  was  made 
by  the  Colony  Court  "  of  all  such  profits  as  might  or 
should  annually  accrue  to  the  colony  from  time  to 
time  for  fishing  with  nets  or  seines  at  Cape  Cod  for 
mackerel,  bass,  or  herrings  to  be  improved  for  aud 
towards  a  free  school  in  some  town  of  this  jurisdiction, 
provided  a  beginniug  was  made  within  one  year  of  the 
graut ;"  and  in  1U72  the  profits  and  benefits  of  the 
Agawam  aud  Sippican  lands  were  appropriated  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  already  established  there.  The  enactment  of 
1670  established  the  first  absolutely  free  school  in 
America.  In  1672  the  Colony  Court,  "in  order  that 
they  might  have  an  interest  with  others  in  the  bless- 
iug  that  the  Lord  may  seek  to  convoy  unto  the  country" 
from  Harvard  College,  ordered  "  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  ministers  and  elders  in  each  town  that 
they,  taking  such  with  them  as  they  shall  think  meet, 
would  particularly  and  earnestly  move  and  stir  up  all 
such  in  their  several  towns  as  are  able  to  contribute 
for  the  support  and  maiutenancc  of  the  college."  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  such  a  recommeudation 
as  this  could  have  emanated  from  a  community  which 
had  been  backward  in  its  educational  efforts.   It  must 


before  that  time  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  school 
education  and  seen  the  necessity  of  something  higher 
to  crystallize  into  an  enactment  its  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Indeed,  before  that  time  Plymouth  had  grad- 
uated three  of  its  sons  from  the  college. 

In  1671,  John  Morton,  a  nephew  of  Secretary  Na- 
thaniel Morton,  was  employed  by  the  town  "  to  erect 
aud  keep  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  town  to  read  and  write  and  cast  up 
accounts."  He  was  succeeded  in  1672  by  Ainuii 
Ruhamah  Corlet,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1670, 
who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  grad- 
uate bearing  a  middle  name,  a  distinction  shared  by 
no  successor  until  the  graduation  of  Broeklebunk 
Samuel  Coffin  in  1718.  This  school  was  a  free 
school,  and  in  1673  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  •'  that 
the  charge  of  this  free  school,  which  is  thirty-three 
pounds  a  year,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  profits  arising  by  the  fishing  of  the  Cape  until 
such  time  as  the  minds  of  the  freemen  be  known 
concerning  it,  which  will  be  returned  to  the  next 
court  of  election."  In  1677  it  was  ordered  that  "  iu 
whatever  township  in  this  government,  consisting  of 
fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  ob- 
tained to  teach  a  grammar-school,  such  towuship 
shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds  to  be  raised  by  rate 
on  all  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  ;  and  those  that 
have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof,  with  what 
others  shall  voluntarily  give,  shall  make  up  the  resi- 
due necessary  to  maintain  the  same  ;  and  that  the 
profits  arising  from  the  Cape  fishing,  heretofore  or- 
dered to  maintain  a  grammar-school  in  this  colouy, 
be  distributed  to  such  towns  as  have  such  grammar- 
schools,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per  annum  to  any 
one  town.  And,  further,  that  this  Court  orders  that 
every  such  town  as  consists  of  seventy  families  and 
upwards,  and  hath  not  a  grammar-school  therein, 
shall  allow  and  pay  unto  the  next  town  that  hath  a 
grammar-school  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  levied 
on  the  inhabitants  by  rate,  and  gathered  by  the  con- 
stables of  such  towus  by  warrant  from  any  magistrate 
of  this  jurisdiction." 

In  1699  the  town  voted  that  "  the  selectmen  pro- 
cure a  schoolmaster  for  the  town  and  settle  him  as 
near  the  centre  as  may  be  couveuieut,  aud  that  every 
scholar  who  comes  to  write  or  cipher  or  to  learn 
Latin  shall  pay  three  pence  per  week  ;  if  to  read  only, 
then  to  pay  three  halfpence  per  week,  and  what  re- 
mains due  to  the  school  to  be  levied  by  rate  on  the 
inhabitants."  This  vote  indicates  that  the  receipts 
from  the  fisheries  aud  lauds  were  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  aud  that  a  small  charge  was 
necessary.     After  the  passage  of  this  vote,  Moses  Hale, 
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a  sou  of  John  Hale,  of  Newbury,  and  a  Harvard  grad 
uate  of  1699,  was  engaged  to  keep  the  school,  and  he 
was  succeeded  for  a  time  by  John  Dyer,  a  Plymouth 
man,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Elder  Thomas  Fauuce 
in  the  office  of  town  clerk.  The  charge  for  attend- 
ing school  was  of  short  duration,  as  in  1703  the  town 
voted  "  that  there  shall  he  a  grammar  schoolmaster 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  town,  and  that  there  shall 
be  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  charges 
thereof."  At  this  time  the  school  was  a  movable 
one,  and  kept  for  a  "  quarter"  at  a  time  in  each  of  the 
districts  of  the  town.  In  1705  the  town  voted  "  to 
pay  thirty  pounds  per  year  for  a  schoolmaster  for  the 
term  of  seven  years,  provided  that  said  schoolmaster 
be  settled  within  forty  rods  of  the  old  meeting-house, 
and  that  the  town  pay  twenty  pounds  per  year  during 
the  said  seven  years ;  and  all  children  sent  to  said 
school,  excepting  the  children  of  those  who  have  sub- 
scribed for  the  support  of  the  teacher,  that  live  within 
one  mile  of  said  school,  pay  four  pence  a  week  for  in- 
struction in  Latin,  writing,  or  ciphering,  and  two 
pence  a  week  for  reading  ;  and  all  those  that  are  with- 
out the  bounds  of  oue  mile  and  within  the  bounds  of 
two  miles,  to  pay  two  pence  per  week  for  Latin,  writ- 
ing, or  ciphering,  and  one  penny  for  reading,  except- 
ing the  children  of  such  as  through  poverty  are  un- 
able to  pay,  who  are  to  go  free ;  and  all  fines  that  are 
by  the  law  devoted  towards  the  support  of  a  school, 
and  the  money  to  be  paid  per  week  as  abovcsaid,  to 
be  improved  toward  paying  the  town's  part  of  the 
said  twenty  pounds,  and  the  subscribers  to  have  no 
benefit  thereby." 

Under  this  vote  Josiah  Cotton  was  engaired  as 
teacher,  and  a  school-house  which  had  been  erected 
by  individuals  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  Uni- 
tarian meeting-house  was  sold  to  the  town.  Mr.  Cot- 
tou  was  the  son  of  John  Cotton,  a  former  pastor  of 
the  Plymouth  Church,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
169S.  At  the  expiration  of' his  term  of  service,  in 
1712,  it  was  voted  by  the  town  "that  for  the  four 
years  next  ensuing  the  use  or  interest  of  all  the 
money  voted  by  the  town  for  the  use  of  a  school  for- 
ever in  said  town,  from  the  lands  within  the  mile  and 
a  half  already  sold  or  yet  to  be  sold,  shall  be  by  the 
town  treasurer  yearly  paid  to  Capt.  James  Warren, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  and  Mr.  John  Murdock,  pro- 
vided they  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  in  the 
middle  of  said  town,  in  the  school-house,  a  good 
grammar  school,  according  to  law,  for  the  said  four 
years."  It  was  also  voted  "  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  yearly  during  the  said  four  years,  ten  pounds 
per  annum  uuto  the  said  Warren,  Thomas,  and  Mur- 
dock, to  he  raised  by  rate  on  said  inhabitants  ;  and  all 


fines  which  by  law  shall  belong  to  said  school  within 
j  four  years  shall  be  paid  to  said  Warren,  Thomas,  and 
1  Murdock."  And  it  was  further  voted  "that  during 
'  the  said  four  years  the  school  grant  to  be  paid  to  the 
persons  above  named,  according  to  the  vote,  and  the 
said  three  persons  be  empowered  by  the  town  to  col- 
lect and  gather  the  same,  and  to  have  the  benefit 
thereof."  This  arrangement  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  coutract  by  which  the  school  was  farmed  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contractors,  if  such  might  accrue, 
but  one  by  which  these  three  gentlemen,  among  the 
most  influential  and  respectable  in  the  town,  acted  as 
a  sort  of  school  committee.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  mag- 
istrate, Mr.  Thomas  judge  of  probate,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
dock an  euterprising  merchant,  who  at  his  death  made 
a  bequest  to  the  town  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the 
benefit  of  its  schools  and  its  poor.  The  bequest  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  an  iudicatiou  of  an  interest  in  the 
schools  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  lend  gra- 
tuitous service  for  their  efficient  management  and 
support. 

In  1714  it  was  voted  by  the  town  "  to  allow  twenty 
pounds  to  the  north  eud  of  the  town,  and  twenty 
pounds  to  the  south  end,  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses ;"  and  in  1716  it  was  voted  "that  there  be 
three  free  schools  set  up  in  the  town,  one  at  each  end, 
to  teach  reading  and  writing,  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  to  be  a  grammar  school,  and  that  there 
be  a  committee  chosen  to  provide  suitable  persons  to 
keep  the  said  schools,  and  the  interest  of  the  money 
of  what  lands  are  sold  within  the  mile  aud  a  half  to 
go  towards  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  towu 
will  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  the  school  to  be 
continued  five  years."  The  committee  consisted  of 
John  Bradford,  Isaac  Lothrop,  Benjamin  Warren, 
and  Abiel  Shurtleff.  The  north  aud  south  schools 
were  located  at  Wellingsley,  or  Hobshole,  and  that 
part  of  Plymouth  which  is  now  Kingston. 

John  Denison,  a  son  of  John  Denison,  of  Ipswich, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1710,  succeeded  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  was  followed  by  John  Angier,  son  of 
Samuel  Angier,  of  Rehoboth,  and  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate of  1720.  These  were  the  teachers  of  the 
grammar  school.  In  1724,  opposition  having  sprung 
up  to  the  maintenance  of  three  schools,  a  town-meet- 
ing was  held,  at  which  much  feeling  was  excited 
among  the  residents  of  the  remote  northerly  aud 
southerly  sections  of  the  town,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  "  two  schools  at  the  ends  of  the  town  be  women's 
schools,  or  any  other,  so  far  as  their  proportion  of 
taxes  will  go."  This  action,  manifesting  an  indispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  town  to  adequately  provide 
for  the  educational  wants  of  the  Jones  River  district, 
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precipitated  the  incorporation  of  Kingston,  which 
took  place  in  1726. 

John  Sparhawk,  of  Cambridge,  a  Harvard  graduate 
of  1723,  succeeded  Mr.  Augier,  and  was  himself 
succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Eels,  of  Scituate,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1733.  Ebenezer  Bridge,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  173G,  after  Mr.  Eels,  was  succeeded  by 
Ezra  Whitmarsh,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1736.  In 
1741,  Enoch  Ward,  of  Littleton,  of  the  same  class, 
became  the  teacher  of  the  central  school,  followed  by 
Samuel  Gardner,  of  Stowe,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1746. 
In  1747  it  was  voted  to  have  two  permanent  schools 
besides  the  grammar  school,  one  at  Eel  River  and  one 
at  Manomet  Ponds,  and  in  that  year  Enoch  Ward,  of 
Haverhill,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1748,  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  central  school,  and  was  followed  by 
Thomas  Foster,  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1745. 
Mr.  Foster  was  succeeded  by  Matthew  Cushing,  of 
Hingham,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1739,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Charles  Cushing,  a  Harvard  graduate  in 
1755.  Joseph  Stockbridge,  of  Hanover,  of  the  same 
class,  succeeded  his  classmate,  and  was  followed  by 
Nathaniel  Lothrop,  of  Plymouth,  of  the  class  of 
175C.  In  1765,  Mr.  Lothrop  was  succeeded  by 
Perez  Forbes,  of  Bridgewater,  under  whose  incum- 
bency a  new  school-house  was  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  which  uutil  recently  stood 
on  the  lot  now  inclosed  within  the  Burial  Hill  in  front 
of  the  tombs.  John  Barrows,  of  Attleboro',  followed 
Mr.  Forbes,  and  was  succeeded  in  1769  by  Alexander 
Scammell,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  the  previous  year. 
In  1774,  Joseph  Crocker,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  that 
year,  taught  the  grammar  school,  followed  in  1776 
by  Ezra  Ripley  (Harvard,  1776),  and  in  1781  by 
Bartlett  Le  Baron  of  Plymouth  (Harvard,  1766), 
who  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Healey,  Joseph  aud 
Eleazer  Tufts,  aud  Nahum  Mitchell,  of  East  Bridge- 
water  (Harvard,  1789).  In  1795  a  school  for  girls 
was  established,  to  be  kept  duriug  the  daily  intervals 
of  the  other  schools.  In  the  year  1803  there  were 
eleven  schools  in  the  town, — the  central  aud  ten  dis- 
trict schools  at  Northtown,  West  District,  Wellingsley, 
Eel  River,  Manomet,  Cedarville,  Ellisville,  Half- Way 
Ponds,  aud  South  Pond, — for  all  of  which  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  aud  twenty  dollars  was  appropriated. 
To  this  sum,  however,  must  be  added  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  aud  of  the  sale  of  herrings  in 
Town  Brook,  applicable  by  a  vote  of  the  town  to  the 
support  of  schools. 

In  1802,  Martiu  Parris  took  the  central  school, 
followed  by  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1795,  aud  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  ol  Car- 
ver, father  of  the  late  mayor  of  Boston,  who  were 


succeeded  in  order  by  Alexander  Parris,  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Thomas  Wetherell,  of  Plymouth ;  Moses 
Webster,  of  Harvard,  1804  ;  Philander  Shaw,  and 
Benjamin  and  Thomas  Drew,  of  Plymouth.  In 
1826  the  central  school  received  the  name  of  High 
School,  aud  was  taught  from  that  time  successively 
by  Addison  Brown,  of  Harvard,  1S26  ;  George  W. 
Hosmer,  of  the  same  class;  Horace  H.  Rolfe  ;  Josiah 
Moore,  of  Harvard,  1826 ;  and  Charles  Field.  In 
1830  the  school  came  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  R. 
Townseud,  of  Harvard,  1829,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Le  Baron  Russell,  of  Harvard,  1832  ;  Isaac  N.  Stod- 
dard, of  Upton,  a  recent  graduate  at  Amherst ; 
Leonard  Bliss,  of  Rehoboth  ;  William  II.  Lord ; 
Robert  Bartlett,  of  Plymouth,  of  Harvard,  183G; 
and  Mr.  Stoddard  again,  whose  second  term  of  ser- 
vice expired  in  1841.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  succeeded 
again  by  Charles  Clapp,  Philip  C.  Knapp,  Francis 
Jenks,  JoJin  Brooks  Beal,  Thomas  A.  Watson,  of 
Harvard,  1845,  and  Samuel  Sewell  Greely,  of  Har- 
vard, 1844.  William  H.  Spear  succeeded  Mr.  Greely, 
followed  by  J.  W.  Hunt,  Frank  Crosby,  Edward  P. 
Bates,  and,  in  1855,  Admiral  P.  Stone.  Mr.  Stone 
taught  five  years,  aud  during  his  term  of  service  the 
High  School  for  Girls,  established  in  1836,  was  con- 
solidated with  the  High  School  for  Boys.  After  its 
formation,  in  1836,  it  was  kept  by  Mary  Adams,  of 
Newburyport,  iu  the  lower  room  of  Pilgrim  Hall, 
uutil  1840,  in  which  year  the  Russell  Streei  school- 
house  was  built,  and  received  both  of  the  high 
schools.  Mrs.  Adams  was  succeeded  by  Frances 
Greigg,  Almira  Seymour,  Mary  E.  Kendall,  aud 
Dorcas  Maxwell;  aud  in  1S50,  on  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Stone,  the  High  School  building  at  the  Green  was 
bought,  and  both  schools  were- united.  In  1853  the 
school  districts  were  abolished,  and  Adiel  Harvey 
was  appoiuted  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  town,  followed  in  1859  by  Charles  Burtou,  who 
resigned  in  1883,  and  was  reappointed  in  1884,  after 
a  year's  service  by  T.  D.  Adams,  of  Newton. 

Mr.  Stone  coutinued  as  principal  of  the  school 
until  1855,  when  he  was  succeeded  iu  order  by  George 
L.  Baxter,  of  Harvard,  1863  ;  Theodore  P.  Adams 
aud  Joseph  L.  Sanborn,  both  of  Harvard,  1867  ; 
Henry  Dame;  George  W.  Miuns,  of  Harvard,  1836; 
Gilman  C.  Fisher,  aud  the  present  principal,  Charles 
Burtou,  who,  with  the  exception  of  oue  year  of  his 
services  as  teacher,  has  performed  also  the  duties  of 
geueral  superintendent. 

It  is  impossible,  within  available  limits,  to  do  more 
than  follow  the  general  current  of  school  history. 
The  affairs  of  the  various  districts,  their  methods  aud 
their  teachers,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  narrative. 
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The  development  of  the  school  system  of  the  town 
from  its  smallest  beginning  has  been  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  what  has  been  expressed  in  these  pages. 
The  interest  felt  by  its  people  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion is  strikingly  displayed  by  their  readiness  to  ac- 
cept and  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  for  its  support. 
The  appropriation  of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, already  stated  to  have  been  made  in  1803  by  a 
population  of  three  thousand  five  huudred,  has  swol- 
len, with  only  double  the  population,  to  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousaud  five  huudred  dollars  in  18S4.  Nor 
is  the  burden  believed  to  be  a  heavy  one.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  an  investment  from  which  something  better 
than  a  percentage  of  interest  is  received, — an  income 
in  the  shape  of  increased  comforts,  an  enlarged  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  a  high  standard  of  morals,  the  partial 
extinguishment  of  idleness  and  poverty,  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  life  and  its  duties,  and  a  more 
vigorous  capacity  to  compete  with  the  world  in  the 
exposure  of  its  secrets  and  the  development  of  its 
resources. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Plymouth  showed 
few  signs  of  an  elastic  growth  until  navigation  ceased 
to  absorb  its  capital.  During  the  first  century  and  a 
half  after  its  settlement,  grist-mills,  coopers'  shops, 
domestic  looms,  and  fulling-mills  furnished,  with  agri- 
culture, the  chief  employment  of  its  people  on  the 
land.  The  most  lucrative  branches  of  busiuess,  how- 
ever, were  fishing,  and  a  coastwise  and  a  gradually 
increasing  foreign  trade.  Finally,  after  the  process 
of  centralization  of  trade  in  the  cities  had  set  in,  the 
fisheries  only  survived  ;  but  so  reluctaut  was  capital 
to  abandon  the  source  of  its  accumulation,  that  it 
continued  to  invest  in  tonnage  which  never  floated  in 
Plymouth  waters,  and  which  contributed  little  to  the 
promotion  of  its  welfare.  Manufactures,  it  is  true, 
began,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  iu  the 
beginning  of  this,  to  spring  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
enterprising  men,  but  their  growth  was  limited  uutil  the 
channel  by  which  wealth  flowed  iuto  investments  on 
the  ocean  was  closed  altogether,  and  a  new  one  opened 
by  which  it  sought  new  fields  of  activity  on  the  land. 

The  first  mill  built  iu  the  town  was  a  corn-mill, 
which  was  probably  located  at  "  Holmes'  Dam,"  near 
Billinglon  Lea.  In  1632  the  Colony  Court,  ou  the 
application  of  Stephen  Deane  "  to  set  up  a  water- 
work  to  beat  corn  upon  the  brook  adjoining  to  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth," ordered  "  that,  provided  the  place  be  made 
choice  of  where  no  hinderanee  to  a  grinding-mill  in- 
tended hereafter,  he  might  bring  his  work  nearer  the 
town  ;  that  he  should  receive  one  pottle  out  of  every 
bushel  for  toll  and  no  more  "and  that  in  case  the  said 


StepheD  can  beat  all  the  corn  that  is  or  shall  be  used 
in  the  colony,  it  9hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  to 
set  up  a  work  of  that  kind  except  it  be  for  his  own 
use,  or  freely,  without  toll  or  any  other  consideration 
whatsoever,  to  give  leave  to  others  to  make  use  of  the 
same.'  In  1633  the  court  further  ordered  •' that  Ste- 
phen Deane  have  a  sufficient  water-wheel  set  up  at 
the  charge  of  the  colony,  consisting  of  oue  foot  more 
in  depth  than  that  he  now  useth,  at  or  before  the  27th 
of  March,  the  said  Stepheu  finding  the  iron-work 
thereuuto  belonging ;  iu  consideration  whereof  the 
said  Stephen  to  surrender  up  his  work,  and  that  right 
and  claim  he  challengeth  for  the  beating  of  Corn, 
whenever  a  grinding-mill  shall  be  set  up  at  the  order 
and  appointmeut  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  As- 
sistanta." 

The  mill  built  by  Mr.  Deane  stood  near  where  the 
works  of  Samuel  LoriDg  now  stand,  and  were  oper- 
ated by  him  until  his  death,  in  1633.  Iu  163f>  it 
was  agreed  by  the  court  il  to  be  needful  to  build  a 
mill,  and  these  four  whose  names  are  underwritten 
were  appointed  to  collect  the  money  for  the  building 
of  the  same,  as  also  to  agree  with  workmen  and  order 
other  all  things  for  the  dispatch  thereof. — Captaiue 
Standish,  Mr.  William  Collier,  Johu  Done,  and  John 
Wiuslow." 

Iu  1636  it  was  ordered  "that  Mr.  John  Jeuney 
shall  have  liberty  to  erect  a  mill  for  grinding  and 
beating  of  corn  upon  the  brook  of  Plymouth,  to  be 
to  him  and  his  heirs  forever ;  and  shall  have  a  pottle 
of  corn  toll  upon  every  bushel  for  griudiug  the  same 
for  the  space  of  the  two  first  years  next  after  the  mill 
is  erected,  and  afterwards  but  a  quart  at  a  bushel  for 
all  that  is  brought  to  the  mill  by  others ;  but  if  he 
fetch  it  and  grind  it  himself  or  by  his  servants,  then 
to  have  a  pottle  toll  for  every  bushel  as  before." 

Mr.  Jenney  erected  his  mill  ou  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  and  after  his  death,  in  16-1-i,  it  was  carried  on 
by  his  son  Samuel  until  1683.  The  towu,  still  re- 
taining title  to  the  privilege,  made  iu  1683  the  fol- 
lowing agreement  with  Charles  Stockbridge,  of  Scit- 
uate: 

"  Whereas  the  town  of  Plymouth  have  been  many  years 
much  damnified  for  want  of  the  right  management  of  their 
corn-mill,  and  having  by  their  agents  made  suit  lo  the  said 
Charles  Stoekbridgo  to  come  and  purchase  said  mill,  and  come 
and  buitd  it  as  he  shall  seo  cause  for  the  good  and  beuclit  of 
the  said  town  and  himself,  the  said  Charles  Stockbridge  coming 
to  Plymouth  on  the  aooount  abovesaid,  the  said  town  of  Plym- 
outh have  for  his  eucouragement  hereby  granted  unto  the  said 
Charles  Stockbridge  the  whole  use  of  their  brook  or  stream 
commonly  called  Town  Brook,  where  the  old  mill  now  standeth, 
to  him,  the  Baid  Charles  Stockbridge,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
the  use  of  a  oorn-mill  or  mills  as  he  or  they  shall  see  meet,  and 
for  no  other  use  no  more  than  any  other  townsman;  which 
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said  brook  and  privileges  sa'd  Charles  Stockbridge,  hid  heira 
and  assigns,  shall  have  so  long  as  he  or  they  shall  maintain  it 
sufficient  corn-mill  and  miller  to  grind  the  town  corn  well  and 
huncstly  for  one-sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn  or  grain, 
which  shall  be  brought  unto  the  said  mill  in  a  tit  capacity  to 
grind;  and  for  the  further  encouragement  of  said  Charles 
Stockbridge  herein  the  said  town  have  paid  unto  him,  said 
Stockbridge,  eleven  pounds  in  silver  towards  the  raising  of  said 
mill-dan)  und  making  a  waste-water  course  for  the  herrings  to 
pass  over  the  dam  into  the  pond;  and  the  said  town  by  their 
agents,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  heroby  en- 
gagu  to  and  with  tho  said  Charles  Stoukbridge  and  his  boil's 
and  assigns  to  be  at  half  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  said 
water-course  successively;  namely,  all  that  part  of  it  that  is 
below  the  said  mill-dam.  In  confirmation  of  which  articles  of 
agreement  aforesaid  the  agents  for  tho  said  town  of  Plymouth 
and  the  said  Charles  Stockbridge  have  put  to  their  bauds  the 
first  of  May,  18S3. 

"Signed  in  presence  of 

"  Isaacke  Little.  Joseph  Warren. 

"John  Hathaway.  Joseph  Bartlett. 

"  Ephraim  Morton,  Sit.  Charles  Stockbridge." 

It  is  plain  from  these  extracts  from  the  records 
that  corn  was  the  prominent  feature  in  the  economy 
of  the  Pilgrims.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  some  shape, 
either  ground  or  unground,  their  chief  article  of 
food.  Winslow,  in  1621,  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  England  who  is  preparing  to  come  to  New  Eng- 
land, which  has  been  already  quoted,  "  Be  careful  to 
come  by  some  of  your  meal  to  spend  by  the  way,  it 
will  much  refresh  you  ;"  "our  Indian  corn,  even  the 
coarsest  maketh  as  pleasant  meat  as  rice ;"  "  let  your 
meal  be  so  hard  trod  in  your  cask  that  you  shall  need 
an  adz  or  hatchet  to  work  it  out  with."  The  colony 
looked  upon  corn  as  its  main  staff  and  support,  and 
the  mills  for  its  grinding  became,  therefore,  the  wards 
of  its  court.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Stockbridge, 
the  mill  was  sold  by  his  widow  to  her  sou,  Charles, 
and  a  grist-mill  contiuued  to  be  operated  on  the  old 
privilege  until  1847,  when  the  mill  of  that  period  I 
was  burned.  Iu  January,  1847,  the  condition  of  the 
origiual  grant  to  Mr.  Stockbridge — that  he  and  his  as- 
signs should  forever  maintain  a  grist-mill — being  no 
longer  complied  with,  the  town  took  action  to  dis- 
cover its  rights  iu  the  premises.  The  property  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Robbius  Cordage  Company, 
who  were  the  flual  assignees  of  Mr.  Stockbridge,  and 
it  was  believed  by  mauy  that  utiless  the  company 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant  they  would 
lose  their  title.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  se- 
lectmen, who  after  consulting  counsel  made  a  report 
abandoning  all  claims,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
town.  Thus  the  town  lost  all  its  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  a  mill  where  for  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  its  inhabitants  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
grinding  their  corn  at  specified  moderate  rates. 

No  other  mill  was  built  in   Plymouth  until   1672, 


when  George  Bonum  built  a  fulling-mill  on  the  Town 
Brook  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  works  of  the 
Bedstead-Joint  Company.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  poiut  where  the  works  now  stand,  and 
continued  in  operation  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  appearance  of  this  mill  marks 
the  time  when  spinning-wheels  and  looms  began  to  be 
used  in  every  household,  and  when  the  homespun 
cloth  began  to  be  made  so  extensively  as  to  render 
such  a  mill  necessary.  Prom  the  date  of  this  mill 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  century  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  new  industrial  enterprise  established. 
At  about  that  lime  a  leather-mill  was  built  where  the 
factory  of  the  Billington  Mills  is  now  situated,  and 
not  many  years  after  a  snuff-mill  was  erected  near  it. 
In  1809,  William  Davis,  Nathaniel  Russell,  and  Sam- 
uel Spear  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Plymouth  Cotton  Company,"  and  a  cotton -factory 
was  built  in  the  place  of  the  old  mills,  and  burned 
in  1812.  In  1813  it  was  rebuilt,  and  again  burned 
in  1843.  In  1855  the  privilege  was  sold  to  the 
Samoset  Mills  corporation,  who  built  the  present  fac- 
tory, and  sold  it  in  1872  to  parties  who  changed  its 
name  from  Samoset  Mills  to  Billington  Mills,  and  its 
product  from  thread  to  print  cloths. 

The  two  next  privileges  below  the  Billington  Mills 
do  not  appear  to  have  come  into  use  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  Under  either  the  ownership 
or  direction  of  various  parties — Solomon  Inglee,  Jacob 
Albertson,  Anthony  Dyke,  John  King,  Ephraim 
Noyes,  Nathauiel  Russell,  William  Davis,  Barnabas 
Hedge,  Samuel  Spear,  and  Oliver  Ames — shovels 
and  anchors  were  for  some  years  manufactured  at 
these  privileges.  In  1854  the  lower  of  the  two  was 
sold  to  Jeremiah  Karris  and  Oliver  Edes,  the  grant- 
ors, iu  1846,  to  the  Plymouth  Mills,  and  iu  1S54  the 
upper  was  sold  to  the  Plymouth  Mills,  which,  under 
the  superintendence  of  William  P.  Stoddard,  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rivets  and 
machiuery.  These  privileges  were  owned  many  years 
by  N.  Russell  &  Co.,  who  carried  on  extensive  opera- 
tions at  a  privilege  below. 

The  next  privilege  on  the  Town  Brook,  that  now 
occupied  by  the  Robiuson  Iron  Company,  was  first 
brought  into  use,  in  1792,  by  Martin  Brimmer,  who 
bought  it  of  his  father-in-law,  George  Watson,  and, 
after  buildiug  a  dam,  erected  a  rolling-mill,  slitting- 
mill,  grist-mill,  and  oil-mill  on  the  premises.  In 
1805,  Sarah  Brimmer,  widow  of  Martin,  sold  it  to 
Nathaniel  Russell,  William  Davis,  and  others,  from 
whom,  in  1837,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, who  for  some  years,  either  alone  or  iu  connection 
with  his  son,  Nathaniel,  carried  on   the  manufacture 
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of  nails  and  hoops  and  nail-plates.  In  1866  it  was 
sold  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Russell  to  the  Robinson 
Iron  Company,  who  continued,  with  enlarged  facili- 
ties, substantially  the  same  business.  On  the  east- 
erly part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the  Robinson 
Iron  Company  an  extensive  tan-yard  was  formerly  lo- 
cated. William  Crombie  bought  the  land  by  two 
deeds  in  17G6  and  17S6,  of  Richard  Cooper,  aud  es- 
tablished the  tannery,  which  he  carried  on  for  many 
years.  Solomon  Richmond  succeeded  in  the  business 
uutil  finally  the  land  was  sold,  and  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  iron-works. 

The  privilege  which  has  already  been  described  as 
that  used  in  connection  with  the  aucieut  corn-mill  was 
used  many  years  by  the  Bobbins  Cordage  Company, 
now  dissolved,  and  is  now  utilized  by  Samuel  Loring 
in  the  manufacture  of  tacks  and  rivets.  In  1812  a 
cotton- factory  was  erected  at  Eel  River,  which,  after 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  varying  success,  was  changed 
into  a  cotton-duck  factory,  which  is  now  carefully  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Hayden.  Iu  1827  a  rolling- 
mill  and  uail-factory  were  also  erected  at  Eel  River  by 
N.  Russell  &  Co.,  which,  after  the  death  of  Nathaniel 
Russell,  were  sold  to  the  Russell  Mills  corporation, 
which  took  down  the  old  buildings  and  erected  the 
present  commodious  cotton-duck  mill  on  the  premises. 
Two  zinc-mills  have  also  been  running  for  many  years 
at  Eel  River,  one  owned  by  the  estate  of  Oliver  Edes 
and  the  other  by  N.  Wood  &  Co. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  town  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  incorporated  in  1821,  has  an  extensive 
establishment,  which  for  many  years,  under  the 
thrifty  management  of  Bourne  Spoouer,  more  re- 
cently under  that  of  his  son,  Charles  W.  Spoouer, 
aud  at  present  under  the  superintendency  of  their 
able  successor,  Gideon  F.  Holmes,  has  continued  to 
employ  a  large  body  of  workmen  and  carried  on  a 
lucrative  business.  Near  the  railway  station  a  factory 
for  the  mauufaetuTc  of  fancy  casaimeres,  under  the 
management  of  Roswell  S.  Douglass,  and  a  shoe-fac- 
tory, owned  by  Francis  F.  Emery,  an  enterprising  aud 
substantial  merchant  of  Boston,  have  been  established 
within  a  few  years  aud  give  employment  to  a  large 
uuiuber  of  the  town's  inhabitants.  A  tack-factory, 
also  near  the  station,  aud  recently  erected  by  Ripley 
&  Bartlett ;  the  gas-works,  constructed  in  1854  ;  a 
foundry  for  the  manufacture  chiefly  of  stoves,  owned 
by  the  Plymouth  Foundry  Company,  and  superin- 
tended  by   Luke    Perkins  ;  a   saw-,  stave-,  and  box- 


mill,  owned  by  E.  &  J.  C.  Barnes ;  a  keg-factory, 
owned  by  Samuel  Bradford  ;  a  grist-mill  and  mill  fur 
the  manufacture  of  a  recently-patented  and  exten- 
sively-used bedstead-joiut,  under  the  management  of 
Nathaniel  Morton  ;  a  shoe-shank  factory,  owned  by 
Manter  &  Blackmer;  and  the  usual  variety  of  smaller 
enterprises  complete  the  list  of  industries  within  the 
actual  limits  of  the  town,  while  just  without  its 
limits,  at  Rocky  Nook,  a  part  of  Kingston,  on  Smelt 
Brook,  are  located  extensive  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tacks  aud  rivets  by  Cobb  &  Drew,  whose  office 
is  located  in  Plymouth.  The  capital  employed  in 
these  establishments  in  1883  was  32,017,000,  and 
their  product  reached  the  sum  of  §3,372,000.  With- 
out, of  course,  any  allusion  to  the  ordiuary  busiuesa 
of  the  stores  and  lumber-yards  and  coal-wharves,  a 
statement  of  the  indications  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  would  be  far  from  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  banking  institutions  and  customs  and  postal 
busiuess.  The  banking  institutions  consist  of  the 
Plymouth  National  Bank,  originally  incorporated  as 
the  Plymouth  Bank  in  1803  ;  the  Plymouth  Saviugs- 
Bank,  originally  incorporated  as  the  Plymouth  Insti- 
tution for  Savings  in  1828,  and  rechristened  by  its 
present  name  in  1847 ;  the  Old  Colony  Natioual 
Bauk,  originally  incorporated  as  the  Old  Colony 
Bank  in  1832  ;  and  the  Plymouth  Five-Cents  Sav- 
ings-Bank, incorporated  in  1855.  The  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  two  national  banks  are  about  $550,000, 
aud  the  deposits  of  the  two  savings  banks  exceed  the 
sum  of  $2,800,000. 

The  value  of  foreign  imports  during  the  year  1883 
was  $320,021,  on  which  the  duties  paid  amounted  to 
$71,330.30.  The  number  of  tons  of  domestic  im- 
ports was  46,246,  valued  at  $1,106,012,  exclusive  of 
the  catchings  of  fishing-vessels,  amounting  in  value 
to  $56,456.  Iu  addition  to  the  above,  merchandise 
amounting  to  34,141  tons  was  brought  into  the  town 
by  rail  during  the  year,  the  value  of  which  there  arc 
no  ready  means  of  estimating.  The  net  receipts  of 
the  post-oflfice,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  was 
$6100;  and  with  this  item  the  narrative  of  the  his- 
tory and  present  condition  of  the  town  of  Plymouth 
must  end.  It  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  as- 
signed to  it,  and  the  author  must  ask  both  the  indul- 
gence of  the  editors  in  occupyiug  more  than  the  share 
of  space  which  perhaps  justly  belougs  to  Plymouth, 
and  that  of  the  reader  in  occupying  so  much  less  thau 
the  subject  of  the  narrative  deserves. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


OLIVER  EDES. 
Oliver  Edes,  son  of  Oliver  and  Lucy  (Lewis)  Edes, 
was  born  in  East  Necdliaui,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1815. 
He  received  tlie  educational  advantages  afforded  by 
the  couiraou  schools  of  those  early  days,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  learned  the  trade  of  nail-making  on 
Boston  Milldam.  After  working  at  this  business  for 
souie  time,  at  various  places,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Appollas  Randall  &  Co.,  at  South  Biaintree,  where  he 
learned  to  run  tack-iuachiues.  Mr.  Edes  was  a  thor- 
ough mechanic,  and  while  here  his  inventive  genius 
exhibited  itself  in  various  ways,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  invented  and  patented  and  put  in  oper- 
ation the  first  rivet-machines  which  cut  from  drawn 
wire  all  the  different  sizes  and  forms  of  small  rivets. 
The  introduction  of  these  machines  revolutionized 
the  whole  rivet  business,  and  from  this  beginuiug 
of  Oliver  Edes  has  grown  this  vast  industry  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  the  whole  civilized  world 
for  its  market.  Prior  to  this  iuvention  of  Mr.  Edes, 
rivets  had  been  made  by  hand  and  imported  from 
Europe  at  a  large  expeuse.  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Edes 
that  he  met  no  little  difficulty  in  introducing  this  new 
article  of  manufacture.  His  first  attempt  was  made 
iu  Boston,  where  he  was  met  with  all  kinds  of  objec- 
tions, dealers  being  loth  to  believe  that  machine-made 
rivets  were  of  practical  value.  Although  being  met 
with  refusal,  the  perseverance  and  euergy  which 
marked  his  subsequent  successful  business  career 
here  displayed  itself,  and  he  again  endeavored  to  con- 
vince the  Boston  dealers  of  the  superiority  of  his 
goods.  Failure  met  his  efforts  a  second  time.  He 
then  gave  his  rivets  directly  to  the  consumers  for 
trial,  and  iu  this  way  a  demand  was  created  which 
soon  rapidly  increased.  The  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness has  been  almost  phenomenal ;  "  machine"  rivets 
are  now  made  from  the  smallest  pin  wire  up  to  the 
large  bolts  used  for  the  heaviest  boiler-sheets. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Edes  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Andrew  Holmes,  uuder  the  firm-name  of  Holmes, 
Edes  &  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  rivets,  at  North 
Marshfield.  This  business  continued  about  three 
years,  when  the  firm  of  Farris,  Edes  &  Co.  was  formed, 
and  about  one  year  later  removed  to  Plymouth,  where 
the  manufacture  was  entered  upon  extensively,  and 
from  this  place  the  business  really  dates  its  growth, 
still  being  carried  on  by  several  large  establishments. 
In  1850,  Mr.  Edes  retired  from  this  business,  and, 
in  company  with  Nathaniel  Wood,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Edes  &   Wood,  be<*au   the  manufacture  of 


zinc,  shoe-nails,  and  tacks,  and  soon  after  commenced 
the  rolling  of  zinc  nail  plate  in  the  southern  part  of 
Plymouth,  known  as  Chiltonville.  In  1859,  Mr. 
Edes  purchased  Mr.  Wood's  interest,  and  continued 
the  business  as  sole  proprietor.  In  18S0  his  son, 
Edwin  L.  Edes,  became  associated  with  him,  and  the 
business  has  since  been  conducted  under  the  name  of 
Oliver  Edes  &  Son. 

In  1883  the  Edes,  Mixter  &  Heald  Zinc  Com- 
pany was  organized,  consisting  of  Mr.  Edes,  his  son 
E.  L.  Edes,  his  son-in-law  J.  W.  Mixter,  and  T.  II. 
Heald,  of  Knoxville,  Teun.,  for  the  development  of 
the  zinc  ore-mines  iu  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  zinc  metal.  The  works  and  mines 
are  located  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  is  manufac- 
tured zinc  spelter  of  the  fiuest  quality.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Oliver  Edes,  as  a  practical  mechanic, 
with  business  tact  and  wise  foresight,  during  his  life- 
time gave  to  the  country  industrial  interests  of  im- 
mense importance. 

Oct.  7,  1836,  Mr.  Edes  united  in  marriage  with 
Susan  Davie,  of  Plymouth,  and  their  family  consists 
of  the  following:  Lydia  Curtis  Edes,  William  Wal- 
lace Edes,  and  Edwin  Lewis  Edes. 

Mr.  Edes  was  a  Republican  in  politics. 

Oliver  Edes  was  a  kind,  sympathetic  man,  a  great 
lover  of  nature,  of  the  trees,  of  the  shrubs,  and  of  the 
flowers,  and  withal  among  the  noble  traits  of  his  ster- 
ling character  was  that  of  unostentatious  benevolence. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  rheumatic  troubles,  which  often  con- 
fiued  him  to  his  bed  for  weeks  aud  mouths  at  a  time 
a  sreat  sufferer,  but  bearing  his  affliction  with  forti- 
tude  and  courage.  His  death  occurred  Feb.  21,  1S84, 
thus  removing  one  of  Plymouth's  most  honored  and 
esteemed  citizens. 


TIMOTIIY  GORDON,  SI.D. 
Among  the  prisoners  iu  the  camp  at  Tuthill  Fields, 
in  London,  taken  in  the  wars  between  England  aud 
Scotland  in  1650,  was  a  young  Scotchman  bearing 
the  name  of  Alexander  Gordon.  With  others  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  released  on  the  condition  of  his 
emigration  to  New  England.  Iu  the  summer  of  1651 
he  crossed  the  ocean  on  a  ship  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  Allen,  and  after  reaching  his  destination  was 
still  held  as  a  prisouer  of  war  at  Watcrtown  until 
1654.  After  his  final  unconditional  release,  he  re- 
moved to  New  Hampshire  before  the  year  1660,  aud 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Lysson,  a  sawyer 
on  the  falls  at  the  bend  of  the  Squamseot  River.     Iu 
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1664  be  settled  on  a  town-grant  "beyond  ye  little 
river"  iu  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  1697.  Thomas 
Gordon,  their  son,  who  was  born  iu  1678,  and  died 
in  1762,  married  Elizabeth  Harriman,  of  Haverhill, 
iu  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Tiuiothy  Gordon, 
the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  born  March  22,  1716, 
aud  died  March  30,  1796,  married  Maria  Stockbridge, 
of  Stratham,  N.  H.,  aud  their  second  son  was  Timothy 
Gordon,  a  farmer  aud  shipwright,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  at  Brentwood, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1757,  and  died  Jau.  16,  1836,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  a  soldier  iu  the  Revo- 
lution aud  a  pensioner  of  the  government.  He  eu- 
listed  April  23,  1775,  in  the  company  commanded  by 
Capt.  Dauiel  Moore  iu  Stark's  regiment,  and  was  in 
the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Beuniugton,  and  Saratoga. 
It  has  been  written  of  him  by  oue  who  remembered 
him  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  engaged  iu  accounts  or  corre- 
spondence, "  I  have  never  yet  found  a  Gordon,  and  I 
have  known  many,  so  amiable  in  character,  so  mild  in 
disposition,  so  true  in  all  that  is  genuine  manliness  of 
character,  as  Timothy  Gordon,  of  Belleville." 

He  married,  Jan.  23,  17S2,  Lydia,  the  oldest 
daughter  of  David  Whitmore,  son  of  Joseph  Whit- 
more,  and  brother  of  Governor  Whitmore,  of  Hali- 
fax. According  to  tradition,  Joseph  Whitmore  lived 
in  Woburn,  Mass.,  prior  to  1710,  and  removed  with 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  about  the 
year  1712.  Lydia  Whitmore  was  born  in  Newbury, 
Oct.  10,  1763.  Tiuiothy  Gordon,  her  husband,  did 
the  iron-work  of  the  IJuited  States  sloop-of-war 
"  Wasp,"  built  in  Newburypoit.  Capt.  Jones,  who 
was  assigned  to  her  command,  taking  a  fancy  to  his 
son  Timothy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  offered  to  take  him  in  his  ship. 
The  plan  was  frustrated  by  his  mother,  and  when  the 
vessel  was  nearly  ready  for  sea  Timothy  was  sent,  with 
an  older  brother,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  aud  a  horse, 
to  Brentwood,  N.  H.  When  they  returned  the 
"  Wasp"  had  sailed,  and  after  her  capture  of  the 
British  brig  "  Frolic,"  Oct.  17,  1812,  she  with  her 
prize  was  takeu  by  a  British  seveuty-four,  and  the 
young  Timothy  thus  escaped  the  terrors  of  Dartmoor 
prison.  By  the  escape,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  goverumeut  lost  the  services  of  one  who,  if  he 
had  entered  the  navy,  could  not  have  failed,  with  the 
energy,  courage,  determiuatiou,  aud  nerve  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  later  life,  to  have  attained  high 
rank  among  the  captains  of  his  time. 

He  was  born  iu  Newbury,  Mass.,  March  10,  1795, 
and  iu  the  cotuuiou  schools  of  his  native  town  re- 
ceived his  education.  After  leaving  school  a  taste 
for  the  sea  incliued  him   to  commercial  life,  and  he 


made  one  or  more  voyages  as  supercargo  to  Spanish 
aud  Mediterranean  ports.  In  1823  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  med- 
ical profession,  was  iu  full  practice  in  Hingham,  Mans., 
and  with  him  he  began  the  study  of  medicine.  His 
studies  were  completed  at  Bowdoin  Cullege,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1825. 
He  married,  May  12,  1825,  Jaue  Biuney,  daughter 
of  Solomon  aud  Sarah  Jones,  of  Hingham,  and  set- 
tled in  Weymouth,  where  he  remained  until  1837. 
In  that  year  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  where,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  constautly-iucieasiug  practice,  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

Of  his  wife  it  is  fitting  to  say  something  more  thau 
that  she  died  Jau.  14,  1877,  lit  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  after  a  married  life  of  fifty-two  years.  It  was 
truly  said  of  her  at  her  decease  that  "  she  was  a  per- 
son of  clear  and  practical  uieutal  perceptions,  good 
judgment,  and  generous  impulses,  '  well  reported  for 
good  works.'  Her  genial  aud  pleasant  ways,  her 
amiable  disposition,  her  geutle  words,  her  kind  and 
charitable  regard  for  others,  find  an  abiding  proof  and 
tribute  in  the  grateful  memories  of  many  hearts." 

Dr.  Gordon  had  two  children, — Solomon  Jones,  born 
Sept.  24,  1826,  and  Timothy,  born  April  19,  1836, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  iufancy.  Solomon  Joues 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1847,  and  is  now  a  lawyer, 
pursuing  an  emineutly  successful  career  iu  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  sketch  would  be  far  from  complete  withuut 
further  allusion  to  the  life  and  character  of  its  subject. 
In  his  profession  he  possessed  all  the  traits  and  quali- 
fications essential  to  its  successful  pursuit.  Well 
grounded  in  its  study,  aud  keeping  himself  well  in- 
formed of  the  latest  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, he  also  possessed  and  retained  those  intuitive  per- 
ceptions of  disease  without  which,  however  Well  read, 
no  physician  can  become  a  brilliant  practitioner,  and 
which  formulated  rules  aud  the  fashionable  methods 
of  modern  professional  educatiou  are  doing  so  much 
to  obliterate.  With  keen  powers  of  observatiou  aud 
geueralizatiou,  as  the  pilot  foretells  the  weather  from 
signs  which  his  own  experieuce  has  detected,  but 
which  he  caunot  describe,  he  skillfully  read  the  char- 
acter of  a  case  under  treatment,  and  often  irrespective 
of  the  laws,  which  must  necessarily  be  fallible  as  long 
as  the  niedicu  scieutia  remains  doubtful  aud  imper- 
fect. As  a  surgeon  as  well  as  physician  he  attained 
a  recognized  eminence.  Cool,  bold,  self-reliant,  aud 
strong  iu  uerve,  he  ouly  needed  a  wider  field  of  action 
to  win  the  highest  honors  iu  this  department  of  his 
profession.  The  necessarily  limited  opportunities  for 
surgical  practice  in  a  small  community  gave  him  rare 
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occasions  to  exhibit  his  powers,  but  when  called  into 
play,  they  never  failed  to  receive  the  award  of  praise 
from  his  professional  brethren. 

But  Dr.  Gordon  did  not  confine  his  activities  and 
energies  to  his  profession.  As  a  citizen  of  his  adopted 
town,  though  never  receiving,  nor  asking,  nor  willing 
to  take  public  office,  he  nevertheless  felt  the  deepest 
interest  in  and  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  its 
welfare.  As  a  devoted  and  liberal  member  of  his 
church,  as  a  director  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  of 
the  Plymouth  Bank,  and  its  successor,  the  Plymouth 
National,  as  vice-president,  by  many  successive  elec- 
tions of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  as  a  generous  contribu- 
tor to  Bible  and  missionary  societies,  as  a  pioneer  in 
enterprises  whose  eventual  success  his  far-seeing  eye 
foretold  and  his  indomitable  spirit  accomplished,  as 
a  free  giver  in  his  own  way,  in  obedience,  not  to  the 


will  of  others  for  the  sake  of  approval  and  applause, 
but  in  response  to  his  own  inclinations  and  sense  of 
duty,  he  proved  himself  an  active  and  useful  citizen. 
Characterized  by  a  prudence  and  economy  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  a  methodical  and  exact  management  of 
his  professional  collections,  he  nevertheless,  as  the 
author  of  this  sketch  has  had  abundant  opportunities 
to  know,  was  continually,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
cutting  large  slices  from  his  accumulations  for  the 
benefit  of  his  kindred  and  the  various  religious  and 
philanthropic  associations  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. In  recognition  of  his  profesaional  and  per- 
sonal character  he  received  from  Amherst  College,  in 
1868,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Dr.  Gordon  outlived  his  wife  only  ten  months,  and 
died  in  Plymouth  on  the  5th  of  November,  1877,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
No  1.  National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims. — In 
May,  1S55,  the  Pilgrim  Society  adopted  a  design 
offered  by  Ham  matt  Billings,  of  Boston,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  design,  the  monument  has  been 
nearly  completed.  The  spot  choseu  for  its  erection  is 
a  hill  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  part  of 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  and,  when  thoroughly  graded 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  Society,  will  show  an 
octagonal  plateau  about  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
surrounded  by  a  level  belt  of  grass  forty  feet  in  width, 
outside  of  which  a  driveway  will  be  constructed  fifty 
feet  wide  and  about  two-fifths  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  design  of  the  monument,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  Aug.  2,  1859,  consists  of  an  octagon 
granite  pedestal  forty-five  feet  high,  on  which  stands 
a  statue  of  Faith  thirty-six  feet  in  height.  From  the 
four  smaller  faces  of  the  pedestal  project  buttresses, 
on  which  are  seated  statues  emblematic  of  Morality, 
Education,  Law,  and  Liberty.  Below  these  statues, 
in  panels,  are  alto-reliefs  in  marble  of  "  The  Depar- 
ture from  Del  ft- Haven,"  "  The  Signing  of  the  Com- 
pact in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower,"  "The  Landing 
at  Plymouth,"  and  "  The  Treaty  witli  Massasoit." 
On  the  other  four  faces  are  panels  extending  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft  containing  the  names  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  below  these  are 
smaller  panels  for  such  inscriptions  as  may  hereafter 
be  thought  desirable.  The  statue  of  Faith  rests  its 
foot  on  Plymouth  Hock,  and  in  its  left  hand  holds  an 
open  Bible,  while  its  right  is  uplifted  to  heaven.  It 
is  constructed  of  fourteen  blocks  of  granite,  weighing 
in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  was  placed 
on  the  pedestal  Aug.  9,  1S77.  It  was  a  gift  of 
the  late  Oliver  Ames,  and  cost  thirty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars. 

The  statues  of  "  Morality"  and  "  Education"  are 
also  in  place.  These  are  colossal  granite  monoliths, 
seated  on  thrones,  and  are  sixteen  feet  in  height. 
That  of  "  Morality."  presented  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  holds  the  Decalogue  in  its 
left  hand  and  the  scroll  of  Revelation  in  its  right.  In 
a  niche  on  one  side  of  the  throne  is  a  prophet,  aud  in 
one  on  the  other  side  one  of  the  evangelists.  The 
statue  of  "  Education,"  presented  by  Roland  Mather, 
of  Hartford,  has  in  one  niche  a  figure  of  Wisdom 
ripe  with  years,  and  in  the  other  a  figure  of  Youth 
led  by  Experience.  The  statues  of  "  Law"  aud 
"  Liberty"  are  not  yet  furnished.  That  of  the  former 
will  have  in  one  of  its  niches  an  emblem  of  Justice, 
and  in  the  other  an  emblem  of  Mercy.  That  of  the 
latter  will  exhibit  in  one  niche  Peace  resting  under 
its  protection,  and  in   the  other  Tyranny  overthrown 


by  its  power.  Beneath  the  statue  of  "  Morality"  is 
a  marble  relief  representing  the  "  Embarkation," 
presented  by  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  and  beneath 
that  of  "  Education"  is  one  representing  the  "  Sign- 
ing of  the  Compact,"  presented  by  Mr.  Mather,  who 
gave  the  statue  above  it.  The  panels  representing 
the  landing  and  the  treaty  are  net  yet  furnished. 
For  the  completion  of  the  monument  the  Society 
relies  on  au  increasing  sinking-fund  which  it  has  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose,  and  ou  contributions  from 
the  general  government  and  States  aud  individuals. 

No.  2.  Plymouth  Rock. — The  authenticity  of  the 
story  of  the  landing  on  this  rock  rests  both  on  general 
tradition  and  well-defined  statements  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  the  statement  of  Ephraim  Spooncr  and 
others  to  persons,  either  now  living  or  reccutly  de- 
ceased, that  in  17-11,  when  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  wharf  over  the  rock,  Elder  Thomas  Faunee, 
born  in  1047  and  then  ninety-four  years  of  age,  was 
carried  in  a  chair  to  the  spot,  and,  supposing  it  about 
to  be  buried  forever,  bade  it  au  affectionate  farewell 
as  the  first- resting  place  of  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims. 
He  stated  that  his  father,  John  Faunee,  who  came 
over  in  the  "  Ann"  in  1623,  had  repeatedly  told  him 
the  story.  He  was  also  old  enough  to  have  heard 
the  story  from  the  "  Mayflower's"  passengers  them- 
selves. He  was  ten  years  old  when  Governor  Brad- 
ford died,  twenty-four  when  John  Howland  died,  nine 
years  old  when  Miles  Standish  died,  and  thirty-niue 
when  John  Alden  died,  and  he  would  have  been  at 
least  likely  to  have  learned  from  theui  whether  the 
story  of  his  father  wa3  correct  or  not. 

The  rock,  however,  was  not  buried  as  Elder  Fauucc 
feared  it  would  be,  but  raised  upwards  from  its  bed 
so  that  its  top  might  show  above  the  roadway  of  the 
wharf.  In  1774  an  attempt  to  remove  the  rock  to 
the  foot  of  the  liberty-pole  in  Town  Square  re- 
sulted in  its  separation,  and  while  the  upper  half 
alone  was  removed,  the  lower  remained  in  its  bed. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1834,  the  severed  portion,  which 
since  1774  had  remained  in  the  square,  and  by  the 
side  of  which  the  lower  southerly  elm-tree  now  in 
the  square  was  planted  in  1784,  was  removed  to  the 
front  yard  of  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  the  next  year  iu- 
closed  by  the  iron  fence  which  now  on  another  spot 
surrounds  the  stone  slab  bearing  the  text  of  the 
compact.  The  remainder  of  the  rock  continued  in 
its  bed,  merely  showing  its  surface  above  the  earth, 
until  1859,  when  the  land  on  which  it  stands  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  out  a  previously-formed  plan  of 
erecting  over  it  a  granite  canopy.      A  design  offered 
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by  Ilanimatt  Billings,  of  Boston,  was  adopted,  and 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1S59,  the  corner-stone  was 
laid.  The  canopy  cousists  of  four  angle  piers,  deco- 
rated with  three-quarter  reeded  columns  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  standing  on  pedestals  and  supporting  a  composed 
entablature,  above  which  id  an  attic.  Between  the 
piers  on  each  face  is  an  open  arch,  so  that  the  rock 
is  visible  from  all  sides,  and  these  arches  are  fitted 
with  iron  gates.  The  canopy  measures  about  fifteen 
feet  square,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  the 
chamber  between  the  dome  and  the  capstone  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  some  of  the  Pilgrims  who  died 
the  first  winter.  The  discovery  of  these  remains  is 
described  in  the  history  of  Plymouth  contained  in 
this  volume.  In  1880  the  severed  portion  of  the 
rock  was  restored  to  its  old  resting-place,  and  it  now 
lies  within  the  canopy  reunited  to  its  fellow-rock. 

No.  3.  Town  Square. — The  first  street  laid  out 
by  the  Pilgrims  extended  from  the  harbor  to  the  top 
of  what  is  now  Burial  Hill.  It  was  sometimes  called 
First  Street,  sometimes  Great  Street,  and  sometimes 
Broad.  The  square  represented  in  this  view  is  the 
upper  part  of  this  street  below  the  hill.  The  church 
at  the  head  of  the  square  is  that  of  the  First  Parish, 
now  Unitarian.  It  was  built  in  1831,  after  designs 
by  George  Brimmer,  of  Boston.  Its  predecessor  on 
the  same  site  was  built  in  1744,  and  the  first  church 
on  that  site  was  built  in  1683.  The  last  date  of 
course  marks  the  period  when  the  boundary  of  the 
street  was  fixed  at  the  margin  of  the  hill.  The 
meeting-house  used  by  the  Pilgrims  before  16S3  was 
built  in  1637,  on  the  right  of  the  square  as  the  view 
is  held  before  the  eye.  On  the  right,  also,  was  the 
house  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  and  the  sites  of 
both  the  church  and  the  Governor's  house  are  covered 
by  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  which  is  partially  exposed  to 
view.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  town-house. 
It  was  built  by  the  County  of  Plymouth,  in  1749, 
for  a  court-house,  and  was  used  as  such  until  1S20, 
wheu,  on  the  erection  of  the  present  court-house,  it 
was  sold  to  the  town.  Previous  to  1749  the  site  was 
occupied  by  the  old  government-house,  which  ante- 
dated in  its  erection  the  establishment  of  the  couuty, 
in  1685,  and  was  before  that  time  called  the  country- 
house.  The  land  on  which  it  stands  was  never 
granted  to  individuals,  and  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  goverument  of  either  the  colony,  county,  or 
town.  The  five  elm-trees  iu  the  square  were  set  out 
in  1784  by  Thomas  Davis,  who  at  that  time  owned 
and  occupied  a  house  ou  land  now  covered  by  the 
westerly  end  of  Odd-Fellows'  Building.  One  of 
these  trees,  on  which  placards  may  be  seen  in  the 
view,  is   called    the  town    tree    and   has  for  eighty 


years,  more  or  less,  been  the  recognized  spot  for  the 
posting  of  official  and  other  advertisements. 

No.  4.  Pilgrim  Hull. — This  memorial  building 
was  erected  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  1S24,  its 
corner-stone  being  laid  September  1st  in  that  year. 
It  was  built  by  Jacob  and  Abncr  S.  Taylor,  of 
Plymouth;  and  though  on  the  1st  of  July  the  stune 
of  its  walls  was  still  in  the  quarry  at  Weymouth, 
and  the  timber  of  its  frame  in  the  forests  of  Maine, 
ou  the  22d  of  December  it  was  finished  and  occupied 
for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  landing. 
It  is  built  of  uuwrought  split  granite,  and  is  seventy 
feet  in  length  by  forty  in  width.  The  Doric  portico 
of  wood  now  ornamenting  its  front  was  added  in 
1834.  Iu  1880  the  building  was  remodeled  and 
made  proof  against  fire,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Henry  Stickney,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  the  Society,  who  defrayed  the  entire  cost  of 
the  work,  amounting  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  hall  contains  an  extensive  cabinet,  rich 
iu  relics  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  early  colonial  tiuies, 
a  gallery  of  pictures  of  rare  value  and  interest,  and  a 
library,  which  is  receiving  constant  accessions  of  books 
relating  to  New  England  history.  A  librarian  is  in 
constant  attendance  at  the  hall,  and  a  well-conceived 
descriptive  catalogue  facilitates  an  examination  of 
everything  worthy  to  be  seeu. 

No.  5.  The  "  Mayjioicer." — This  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  picture  by  William  F.  Halsall,  of  Boston, 
representing  the  "  Mayflower"  at  anchor  aud  at  rest 
after  her  long  and  stormy  voyage.  The  picture  is 
full  of  sentiment,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  perilous 
Pilgrim  enterprise  with  wonderful  effect.  It  hangs 
in  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society. 

No.  6.  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. — This  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  a  photograph,  belonging  to  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  and  hanging  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  of  a 
picture  painted  in  1856  by  II.  Carmiencke,  of  New 
York,  for  J.  Henry  Stickney,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 
The  picture  has  all  the  realism  of  a  photograph  of  the 
actual  lauding,  and,  though  entirely  devoid  of  senti- 
ment, recalls  to  the  mind  with  great  vividness  the 
incidents  aud  scenes  attending  the  great  event  in  New 
England  history. 

Nos.  7  aud  8.  Views  of  Hcrooby. — These  illustra- 
tions are  taken  from  photographs  takeu  ou  the  spot 
by  order  of  Lord  Houghton  (Monekton  Milues),  and 
presented  by  him  to  Hon.  William  T.  Davis,  who  has 
permitted  them  to  be  reproduced  in  this  volume. 
Recalling  to  mind  as  they  do  the  residence  of  Elder 
Brewster  and  the  birthplace  of  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 
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BY  REV.  NOBLE  WARREN  EVERETT.' 


Wareham  is  a  small  town  lying  at  the  head  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  south, 
on  the  east  by  Sandwich  and  a  part  of  Plymouth,  on 
the  north  by  Plymouth  and  Carver,  on  the  Dorthwest 
by  Middleboro',  and  on  the  west  by  Rochester.  It 
lies  in  latitude  forty-one  decrees  forty-five  minutes 
north,  longitude  seventy  degrees  forty-five  minutes 
west  from  Greenwich,  and  is  about  seven  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  six  miles  broad  from 
Dorth  to  south.  It  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  south- 
east from  Boston,  sixteen  uortheast  from  New  Bed- 
ford, and  sixteen  south  of  Plymouth. 

The  east  part  of  the  town  was  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Agawam  Purchase,  and  lay  in  the  town- 
ship of  Plymouth.  The  west  part  formerly  belonged 
to  Rochester.  In  1739  these  two  tracts  of  laud, 
with  their  settlements,  were  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Warehaui,  which  name  was  borrowed  from  an 
English  town  of  some  note  in  ancient  times.  In 
1827  that  part  now  known  as  Tihonet  was  taken 
from  Plymouth  and  Carver,  which  three  pieces  now 
constitute  the  town  as  above  bounded.  These  several 
parts  will  require  some  notice  previous  to  their  being 
united,  as  they  still  retain  their  original  names,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  have  certain  partial- 
ities for  their  own  particular  sections  of  the  town,  so 
much  so,  that  from  the  period  of  their  union  in  1739 
until  1824  the  taxes  were  made  by  two  sets  of  bills, 
one  for  the  west  end,  and  the  other  for  Agawam  ;  two 
constables  were  always  appointed  and  two  collectors, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Agawam  were  very  watchful 
for  their  exclusive  rights,  and  so  were  the  "  West 
Endeis,"  which  was  the  foundation  of  many  a  long 
and  eloquent  State  rights  speech  in  "  open  town- 
meetings,"  but  this  difference  was  never  carried 
further  than  speaking.     On  most  subjects  there  was 

1  The  late  Silvanus  Bourne,  Esq.,  wrote  a  sketch  of  Warc- 
liaui  tor  a  local  paper,  the  "  Old  Colony  Memorial,"  iu  1336. 
Many  of  the  facts  concerning  the  early  history  of  tho  town  arc 
taken  from  it. 


an  unusual  share  of  good  feeling  manifested  by  both 
parties,  and  whenever  their  rights  were  respected  (as 
they  always  had  to  be)  both  parties  united  unani- 
mously on  any  subject  which  concerned  the  whole 
town,  and  were  very  jealous  of  any  infringements 
made  by  other  towns,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  con- 
troversies with  Rochester  aud  Sandwich  concerning 
ministry  lands,  and  also  their  rights  to  the  herring 
fishery. 

Agawam.  It  is  not  well  ascertained  from  what 
the  name  of  Agawam  was  originally  derived,  but 
history  tells  us  that  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly 
inhabited  a  part  of  what  is  now  Massachusetts  was 
so  called.  There  are  several  Agawams,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  some  one  of  them  was  the  abiding  place 
of  this  tribe,  and  each  of  the  others  derived  its  name 
from  this,  or  from  being  the  habitation  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  tribe.  However,  for  our  pur- 
pose, it  is  sufficient  that  the  southerly  part  of  Plym- 
outh was  known  by  this  name  at  an  early  day,  and 
that  it  was  so  called  in  the  deed  of  sale. 

AGAWAM   TITLE. 
"  Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents, 

"That  we,  Nanuinett,  Weeunueket,  Acanootus,  Attay wan- 
peek,  Awanoo,  A  wuuipuks,  and  Assaankett,  alian  Peter,  natives 
of  New  England,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth,  in  New 
England,  in  America,  do  aoknowledge  that  for,  and  iu  consid- 
eration of,  the  full  and  just  sum  of  twenty-four  pounds  and 
ten  shillings,  to  us  paid  by  Capt.  Thomas  South  worth,  Nathaniel 
Warren,  William  Clark,  and  Hugh  Cole,  of  the  town  of  Plym- 
outh aforesaid,  in  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid,  gentlemen,  where- 
with we,  the  said  *Nanumett,  Weeauuckett,  Acanootus,  Attay- 
wanpeek,  Awanoo,  Awampoke,  and  Assaankett,  nlia*  Peter,  do 
acknowledge  ourselves,  and  every  of  us,  to  he  satisfied,  con- 
tented, and  fully  paid,  and  thereof,  and  of  every  part  aud  parcel 
thereof,  do  exonerate,  acquit,  and  discharge  the  said  Capt. 
Tboiuus  Southworth,  Nathaniel  Warren,  William  Clark,  aud 
Hugh  Cole,  they  and  every  of  their  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  forever,  by  these  presents  have  freely  and 
absolutely  bargained,  alienated,  and  sold,  eufeotfed  aud  con- 
firmed, and  these  presents  do  bargain,  alienate,  sell,  and  confirm 
from  us,  the  said  Nanumett,  Weanuckett,  Acanootus,  Attay  wan- 
peek,  Awanoo,  and  Assaankett,  uliaa  Peter,  and  our  heirs,  to 
them   the  said  Capt.  Thomas  Southworth,  Nathaniel    Warren, 
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William  Clark,  and  Hugh  Cole,  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  New 
Plymouth,  their  and  every  of  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
two  certain  tracts  or  parcels  of  land,  the  one  heing  called  Wccy- 
vancett  Neck,  and  unother  parcel  adjoining  thereunto  the  afore- 
mentioned Wceyvaueett  Neck,  being  bounded  by  a  salt  water 
river  on  the  south,  and  which  river  runneth  into  Muuomct  Day, 
and  on  the  cust  side  with  a  great  salt  water  cove  or  river  which 
runneth  into  the  same  bay,  and  so  bounded  up  along  with  the 
brook  unto  the  bead  thereof,  and  so  to  a  meadow  lying  some 
space  above  the  head  of  said  brook,  and  so  to  a  great  pond  lying 
about  northeast  near  u  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  said  meadow, 
all  the  said  meadows  being  included  within  the  said  bounds:  the 
other  parcel  of  luud  of  the  two  above  named,  abutting  on  the 
tract  or  pared  of  land  which  the  town  of  Plymouth  bought 
of  us,  Acanootus,  Awampoke,  and  Attaywanpcek,  as  appears  by 
a  deed  under  our  bands  bearing  date  Anno  Domini  lCuo,  and 
from  the  westernmost  bounds  expressed  in  the  said  deed,  two 
miles  and  a  half  into  the  woods,  running  upon  a  line  northeast 
and  by  north,  the  upper  end  of  the  said  two  miles  and  a  half 
running  along  by  a  swauip  side  until  one  side  of  the  said  swamp 
partetb  and  runneth  away  near  east,  and  the  other  part  inoro 
nortborly,  which  place  is  agreed  on  by  us,  the  said  Nanmnett, 
Wccanueket,  Acanootus,  Awanoo,  Awampoke,  Attaywanpcek, 
and  Assaankett,  ttliuu  Peter,  to  be  the  hounds  of  the  said  north- 
east and  by  north  line,  and  so  to  run  upon  a  straight  lino 
through  the  woods  to  the  forenamed  pond,  which  lyeth  to  the 
norl beast  of  the  forcnauied  meadow.  To  have  and  to  hold  all 
the  said  two  purcels  or  tracts  of  land  so  bounded  as  aforesaid, 
with  ail  and  singular  the  appurtenances  whatsoever,  within 
aud  between,  and  belonging  to  the  said  two  parcels  or  tracts  of 
land  hounded  as  aforesaid,  unto  them,  the  said  Capt.  Thomas 
Southwortb,  Nathaniel  "Warren,  William  Clark,  and  Hugh  Cole, 
in  the  behalf  and  to  the  use  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  to 
them,  and  every  of  them,  their,  and  every  of  their,  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  the  said  premises,  with  all  and  singular  the 
appurtenances  belonging  thereunto,  or  to  any  part  or  parcel 
thereof,  to  appertain  unto  the  only  proper  use  and  behoof  of 
them,  tho  said  Capt.  Thomas  Southwortb,  Nathaniel  Warren, 
William  Clark,  aud  Hugh  Cole,  in  the  behalf  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth  aforesaid,  to  their,  and  every  of  their,  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever,  to  be  holdcn  as  of  his  Majesty,  bis  manor  of 
East  Greenwich,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common 
socage,  and  not  in  eapety,  uor  by  Knight's  service,  nor  by  the 
rents  and  services  thereof  and  thereby  due,  und  of  right  ac- 
customed warranting  the  sale  thorcof,  und  of  every  part  und 
parcel  thereof,  ugaiust  all  persons  whatsoever  that  might  lay 
any  claim  thereunto,  or  to  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  forever, 
giving  and  granting  liberty  unto  the  said  Capt.  Thomas  South- 
worth,  Nuthuuiel  Warren,  William  Clark,  and  Hugh  Cole,  or  any 
whum  they  shall  appoiut  to  record  and  enroll  these  presents, 
either  in  his  Majesty's  court  at  Plymouth  aforesaid,  or  in  any 
other  place  of  public  records,  according  to  tho  usual  manner  of 
enrolliug  evidences  in  such  case  provided. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  ubove-nameQ  Nanumett,  Wooa- 
nucUett,  aliau  Peter,  have  hereunto  setour  bands  and  seals  this 
of  December,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty  und  six  (louti). 

''Signed,  sealed,  und  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

"The  mark  X  of  Causetan. 

"Tho  mark  of  Aspackanuuk,  aliu*  Ralph  Jones,  II. 

"  Nathaniel  Moiiton. 

•'The  mark  of  Pktkii  (.). 

"  The  mark  of  T'ATOSKN  X- 

"  Pi:tku,  his  ii  mark  and  soal. 

"  Weeanuckett,  his  H  mark  and  seal. 

"  Acanootus,  his  H  mark  and  seal. 


"Awanoo,  his  H  mark  and  seal. 
"  Awampoke,  his  11  mark  aud  seal. 
"  Attaywani'Eek,  his  II  mark  and  seal. 
"  Nanumett,  his  II  mark  and  seal." 

It  was  bounded  as  follows  :  On  the  east  by  the  aim 
of  the  sea  which  connects  what  is  called  the  '•  Head 
of  the  Bay"  with  Buzzard's  Bay.  the  narrowest  part 
of  which  is  Cohasset  Narrows  ;  thence  up  Bed  Brook 
to  the  head  thereof,  where  stands  a  stone  four  feet 
high,  lettered  \V.  P.;  thence  N.  32  deg.  E.  420  rods 
to  another  stone  like  the  first  ;  thence  N.  7S  deg.  W. 
253  rods,  crossing  White  Island  Puiid  and  Oliver's 
Neck  to  another  stone  like  the  others,  standiug  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  pond  ;  thence  N.  S6  deg.  35  win., 
W.  9C5  rods,  crossing  Agawatu  River  at  198  rods,  and 
Little  Long  Pond  at  484  rods,  to  a  pine-tree  at  the 
forked  swamp,  which  is  the  corner  of  Tiltunet  ;  theuce 
S.  25  deg.  W.  780  rods  to  a  stake  on  the  bank  of  a 
brook  ;  thence  down  the  brook  to  Agawaui  River,  and 
by  the  river  to  Wankinco  River,  and  down  the  Wa.ii- 
kinco  River,  through  the  Narrows  to  Buzzard's  Bay, 
and  by  the  bay  easterly  to  the  beginning. 

In  the  year  1C78  this  tract  of  laud  was  leased  for 
the  term  of  seven  years,  and  in  the  year  1GS2  was 
sold  by  the  town  of  Plymouth  to  raise  funds  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house  in  that  town,  subject  no  doubt 
to  that  lease,  for  it  was  June  17,  1GS5,  when  the 
proprietors  held  their  first  meeting  to  assign  to  each 
a  sixty  acre  house-lot.  The  purchasers  were  John 
Chubbuck,  the  one-twelfth  ;  Samuel  Bates,  the  oue- 
twenty-fourth  ;  Johu  Fearing,  the  ono-twenty-fburth  ; 
Nathan  Beale,  the  one-tweuty-fourth  ;  Seth  Pope,  the 
one-sixth  ;  Ephraitn  Wilder,  the  one-sixth  ;  Nathaniel 
Morton,  the  one-sixth  ;  Joseph  Warren,  the  one-sixth  ; 
Joseph  Bartlett,  the  one-sixth  ;  and  Josiah  Lane,  the 
one-tweuty-fourth  part.  The  most  of  these  purchasers, 
like  the  pioneers  of  all  new  countries,  retained  their 
possessions  but  a  short  time,  a  part  being  speculators 
who  purchased  to  sell  agaiu,  and  the  other  part  a 
restless,  roaniiug  class,  who  advance  over  the  wilder- 
ness hunting  the  wild  game,  and  making  small  open- 
ings, uot  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  the  next  clans 
of  settlers,  who  buy  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  soil 
and  making  homes  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants ;  for  in  the  year  1715  we  find  the  same  lauds 
were  owned  by  the  followiug  proprietors  :  Ebenezer 
Burge,  one-eighth ;  Gershom  Gilford,  owe-twenty- 
fourth  ;  Thomas  Tupper,  one-twenty-lourth  ;  Samuel 
Bates,  one-sixteenth  ;  Isaac  Wilder's  heirs,  one-eigh- 
teenth ;  Timothy  Bourne,  oue-tweuty-seventh  ;  Johu 
Bourne,  oue-fifty-fourth  ;  Israel  Fearing,  tweuty-tive- 
one-huudred-forty-fourths ;  David  Bates,  oueforty- 
eighth ;    Joseph    Hersey,    one-forty-eighth ;    Joseph 
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Warren,  one-eighth  ;  John  Gibbs,  one-tweoty-founh  ; 
Jireh  Swift,  one-twenty-fourth  ;  Oliver  Norris,  one- 
twenty-fourth  ;  Joseph  Bartlett's  heirs,  one-twelfth  ; 
Nathaniel  Chubbuck,  one-twenty-fourth  ;  and  Adam 
Jones,  one-thirty-sixth  part.  Thus  we  see  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  years  the  names  of  Beale,  Pope, 
Morton,  and  Lane,  who  formerly  owned  eleven- 
twenty-fourths  of  the  whole  purchase,  were  missing; 
probably  these  were  speculators.  And  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  names  of 
Gifford,  Tupper,  Hersey,  Warren,  Norris,  Bartlett, 
and  Jones  are  missing.  But  the  Burgesses,  Bates', 
Fearings,  Bournes,  Gibbs',  Swifts,  and  Chubbucks 
still  live  with  us,  aud  some  are  heirs  to  the  possessions 
of  their  ancestors. 

This  little  band  of  first  settlers  began  their  small 
colony  as  though  they  were  a  separate  and  distinct 
nation.  They  laid  out  a  mill-lot  to  be  owned  by  the 
public  on  the  Agawam  River,  a  lot  for  a  pound,  and 
a  graveyard,  which  contains  the  remains  of  many  of 
them,  and  would  have  built  a  pillory  and  whipping- 
post, no  doubt,  but  Plymouth  was  careful  to  reserve 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  iu  their  deed  of  sale. 
We  read  of  neither  church  nor  school-houses,  but  it 
is  evident  they  were  not  unmindful  of  these  things, 
as  they  laid  out  two  lots  of  land  and  one  of  meadow 
for  the  use  of  the  ministry  as  early  as  1701. 

The  principal  way  in  Agawam  was  opened  at  an 
early  day,  and  ran  nearly  east  and  west,  crossing  the 
Wankinco  River,  both  of  the  Jumping  Brooks,  Aga- 
wam River,  Little  Herring  Brook,  and  Red  Brook,  at 
the  head  of  tide-water  on  each  of  these  several 
streams.  There  were  other  ways  leading  from  this 
which  led  to  the  houses  of  every  settler,  some  open, 
and  some  through  gates  and  bars. 

The  land  lying  southerly  of  the  main  road  and 
Agawam  River  is  indented  by  coves,  creeks,  and 
harbors,  formiug  many  peninsulas  or  necks,  which 
they  named  as  follows :  That  on  the  east,  between 
Red  Brook,  Cohasset,  Narrows,  and  Muddy  Cove, 
containing  seven  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  Long 
Neck  ;  that  between  Muddy  Cove,  Tom's  Narrows, 
aud  Broad  Marsh  Creek,  containing  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres,  Pine  Neck  ;  that  betweeu  Broad 
Marsh  Creek,  Tom's  Narrows,  Hog  Island  Narrows, 
the  Bay,  and  Bourne's  Cove,  containing  twelve  hun- 
dred aud  fifty  acres,  Great  Neck ;  that  between 
Bourne's  Cove,  the  Bay,  Wankinco  River,  and 
Crooked  River,  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  In- 
dian Neck  ;  that  between  Crooked  River  aud  Great 
Crab  Cove,  containing  one  hundred  acres,  Bates  Neck  ; 
that  between  Great  Crab  Cove,  Little  Crab  Cove, 
and  Agawam  River,  containing  five  hundred  acres, 
13 


they  called  Wankinquog  Neck  (since  called  Wanker 
Neck)  ;  that  between  Little  Crab  Cove,  the  Narrows, 
and  Agawam  River,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  Little  Neck.  These  necks  contain 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  land  lying  southerly 
of  said  road,  leaving  but  a  small  tract  between  them, 
which  was  called  the  Neighborhood.  The  land  in 
general,  though  rather  sandy,  is  very  suitable  for  till- 
age. The  shores  abound  with  salt  meadows,  sea- 
weeds, and  rock-weeds,  and  if  the  soil  was  a  little 
better,  no  part  of  the  Old  Colony  would  be  more  fav- 
orably situated  for  delightful  farms.  Bourne's  Hill, 
situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bourne's  Cove,  is  the 
highest  land  in  Wareham,  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  above  tide-water. 

Islands. — Wickett'a  Island  derived  its  uame  from 
an  Indian  who  formerly  owned  it,  and  out  of  respect 
to  his  rights  they  suffered  him  to  retaiu  it.  It  lies 
between  Long  and  Great  Neck,  a  little  south  of  the 
celebrated  Ouset  Camp  Ground,  and  contains  five 
acres.  Onset  Island  is  situated  near  the  southerly 
point  of  Long  Neck,  and  contains  eight  acres.  An 
old  gentleman,  now  deceased,  used  to  tell  an  amusing 
tale  concerning  this  island.  He  said  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  had  often  seen  lights  thereon  in  dark  aud 
stormy  nights,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  much 
money  had  been  buried  there.  He  further  stated 
that  he,  with  some  others,  went  one  night  to  dig, 
and  as  the  money  was  got  in  au  evil  manner  aud 
buried  by  pirates,  the  devil  watched  it ;  yet,  if  the 
diggers  did  not  speak  they  might  find  the  spot  by 
ranging  from  different  points  the  lights,  aud  digging 
where  these  ranges  intersected.  All  these  things 
being  attended  to,  the  spot  fouud,  they  commenced 
digging,  and  after  proceeding  some  distance  into  the 
earth  they  struck  the  chest,  when  one  of  the  company, 
in  his  zeal  to  assist  the  person  digging,  took  up  his 
pickaxe,  aud  reaching  a  little  too  far  forward,  struck 
the  other  man  digging  with  such  force  that  he  ut- 
tered an  emphatic  oath,  when  the  money-chest  imme- 
diately sunk,  and  they  could  find  nothing  more  of  it, 
to  the  great  grief  and  severe  mortificatiou  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  narrator  firmly  believed  that  if  he  had 
half  the  money  buried  there  he  would  be  the  richest 
man  in  Wareham. 

Little  Bird  Island  lies  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  aud  belongs 
to  the  Indian  Neck  farm.  It  is  a  fine  place  for  shoot- 
ing wild  fowl,  and  is  overflowed  by  very  high  tides. 

There  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  Little  Harbor 
named  Great  Pine,  Little  Pine,  Bowman's,  and 
Scraggy  Islands,  surrounded  by  creeks,  and  seem 
only  designed  to  increase  the  quantity  of  meadow. 
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Ponds. — There  are  three  ponds  south  of  the  main 
road, — one  is  called  Pope's  Pond,  containing  three 
acres ;  the  second,  Beaver  Dam  Pond,  covers  five 
acres,  and  contains  springs,  with  a  fine  brook  running 
from  it  to  the  Agawam  River.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  beavers  formerly  built 
dams  across  these  outlets  to  raise  the  water  in  the 
pond,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  The 
third  is  a  springy  pond  situated  a  little  to  the  west, 
and  has  a  small  creek,  which  empties  into  Great  Crab 
Cove. 

The  tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  road 
contains   five  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  has  a  very 
light,  sandy  soil,  aud  is  worthless  for  all  purposes  of 
cultivation.     This  tract,  though  divided  into  lots  and 
owned   by   different  individuals,   has  been    from   the 
first  settlement  of  Agawam  (until  within  a  few  years) 
used  as  a  sheep-common  during  the  summer  season, 
the  poor  and  the  rich  having  equal  privileges  in  this 
particular.     The     tract    is    well    watered    by    ponds, 
spring-brooks,  and  Agawam  River,  as  follows :   Little 
Lung  Pond,  partly  lying  in  Plymouth,  containing  ten 
acres  south   of  the   line  ;   White   Island    Pond,  also 
partly  in   Plymouth,  containing  fifty  acres  south  of 
the  line  ;  Bartlett's  Marsh  Pond,  of  forty- five  acres  ; 
Pickerel   Pond,  of  sixteen  acres  ;    Muddy  Pond,  of 
four  acres ;  Spectacle   Pond,  of  fifty  acres,  its  shape 
resembling  a  pair  of  spectacles;   Cedar  Pond,  of  ten 
acres  ;  Flax  Pond,  of  eleven  acres  ;  Herring  Pond, 
of   forty-four   acres;    and    Jonathan's   Pond,   of  ten 
acres.     The  Maple  Springs,  near  Long  Pond,  and  the 
brooks  running  therefrom   and   falling  into   Agawam 
River,  have  long  been   noted  as  places  of  amusement 
for   catehiug    trout.      The    Red    Brook    is   a   living 
stream,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  colored  by 
iron  ore,  some  small  beds  of  which  lie  in  its  swamps. 
The  two  Jumping  Brooks  head  a  little  southwest  of 
the  Maple  Springs,  cross  the  main  road,  and  fall  into 
Agawam  River, — one  at  the  westerly  line  of  Agawam, 
the  other  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward.     They 
were  formerly  called  jumping  brooks  because  travel- 
ers  had    to   jump    them    before   bridges  were  made. 
The  Agawam  River  is  a  valuable  stream  for  manu- 
facturing   purposes,  having    twenty-five   feet  fall   in 
runuing  from  the  town-line  to  the  sea.     This  tract  of 
woodland  is  connected  with,  and  constitutes  a  part  of, 
what  is  known  as  Plymouth  woods,  so  celebrated  in 
years  past  for  deer-hunting. 

West  End  of  the  Town. — That  part  of  Wareham 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Rochester  had  no  par- 
ticular name  to  designate  it  from  the  remaining  part 
of  the  town  until  its  union  with  Agawam,  after  which 
it  was  called  the  West  End  of  the  Town. 


Sippican,  or  Rochester  Title. — "1649.  Liberty 
is  granted  unto  the  townsmen  of  Plymouth  to  make 
use  of  the  land  at  Sipecan  for  herding  aud  keeping 
of  cattle,  and  wintering  of  them  there,  as  they  shall 
see  cause."1 

"  1651.  For  the  continual  support  of  the  Township 
of  Plymouth  for  the  place  and  seat  of  government,  to 
prevent  the  dispersing  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  It 
is  ordered  that  Sipecan  be  granted  to  the  town  of 
Plymouth  to  be  a  general  help  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof  for  the  keeping  of  their  cattle,  and  to  remain 
for  the  common  use  and  good  of  the  said  township,  and 
never  to  be  alienated  by  the  township  from  the  same 
to  any  other  use,  and  no  person  or  persons  to  enjoy 
any  right  or  benefit  thereby  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  only  except  such  as  we  the  com- 
mon herdsmen  for  the  said  township,  and  the  bounds 
thereof  to  extend  itself  eight  miles  by  the  seaside,  and 
four  miles  into  the  land."  2 

In  1666,  King  Philip,  sachem  of  Pokaooket, 
youngest  sou  of  Massasoit,  gave  power  "  to  Watuch- 
poo  and  Sampson,  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  their  breth- 
ren, to  hold  and  make  sale  of  these  lands  to  whom 
they  pleased."  And  on  the  24th  of  December,  1668, 
Philip  informed  the  honorable  court  at  Plymouth  that 
they  were  for  sale. 

In  Plymouth  Court  orders,  dated  June  3,  1679, 
may  be  found  the  following  :  "  In  answer  unto  the 
proposition  of  several  that  would  purchase  lands  at 
Sippican,  and  places  adjacent,  the  Court  arc  glad  to 
take  notice  of  what  they  propound,  aud  oiler  them- 
selves to  oblige  in  order  to  a  comfortable  settlement 
of  a  Plantation  there,  and  shall  be  ready  to  accom- 
modate them  as  far  as  they  can  on  reasonable  and 
easy  terms,  and  give  them  all  due  encouragement,  if 
they  can  procure  some  more  substantial  men,  that  are 
prudent  persons,  and  of  considerable  estate,  that  will 
make  a  speedy  settlement  of  themselves  and  families 
with  them  ;  and  we  desire  and  expect  to  hear  further 
from  them  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Court,  by  ad- 
journment in  July  next,  at  which  time  we  may,  if 
satisfied  in  the  premises,  bargain  with  them  for  the 
lauds  they  desire,  or  put  it  in  a  way  to  be  done."  It 
seems  that  "  some  more  substantial  men,  who  were 
prudent  persons,"  were  procured,  for  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1679,  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  deed  was 
given.  Ou  the  same  day  the  purchasers  met,  organ- 
ized, and  transacted  considerable  business  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford,  in  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  was  made  an  Indian  named 


1  Old  Col.  Reo.  Book,  2d  Court  OrdcrB,  [mge  190. 
■'  lb.,  p.  234. 
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Charles,  alias  Paumpmutt,  of  Ashimuitt,  claimed  a 
portion  of  the  purchased  possessions,  but  on  the  pay- 
ment of  six  pounds,  New  England  money,  renounced 
all  title. 

Nov.  19,  1679,  Lieut.  Joseph  Lothrop,  agent  of 
the  company,  paid  Peter  Suscacow,  five  shillings  to 
satisfy  his  claim. 

In  1683,  William  Connett,  an  Indian,  claimed  the 
whole  land  they  had  purchased.  He  proved  a  bitter 
and  stubborn  contestant,  but  finally  entered  iuto  an 
agreeineut  with  Thomas  Hinckley  aud  Joseph 
Lothiup  that  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Alter 
this  the  whites  remained  in  undisputed  possession. 

Cromeset  Neck  lies  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Broad  Marsh  River, 
on  the  east  by  Quasuet  and  the  Wankinco,  and  on 
the  west  by  Weweantit  River,  having  Mark's  Cove 
on  the  east  and  Sedge  Cove  on  the  west  side,  both  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  rivers  around  this  neck,  having 
salt  meadows  along  their  margins.  On  the  east  side 
of  this  ueek  lies  Quasuet,  it  being  an  island  of  upland 
containing  thirty  acres,  and  is  separated  from  the  neck 
by  a  small  creek  aud  a  broad  piece  of  meadow. 

Incorporation  of  Wareham. — The  following  is 
the  act  of  incorporation  : 

"Anno  Regni  Regis  Georgii  Seoundi  duodecimo  et  deciuio- 
tertio. 

"  An  act  for  dividing  the  Toum  of  Jtocheeter  and  Plymouth, 
in  the  futility  of  Plymouth,  and  erecting  a  new  Toicn  there  by 
the  mime  if   Wareham. 

•'  Whereas,  the  Inhabitants  of  tho  Enst  End  of  the  Town  of 
Rochester,  aud  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Plantation  called  Agawam, 
being  in  the  Town  of  Plymouth,  by  Reason  of  great  Difficulties 
they  labor  under  havo  addressed  this  Court,  that  they  may  be 
set  off  a  distinct  and  separate  Township,  and  vested  with  all 
the  Powers  aud  Privileges  that  other  Towns  in  this  Province 
are  vested  with.  For  which  they  have  obtained  the  Consent  of 
the  said  Towns  of  Rochester  and  Plymouth. 

'•  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  Ilia  Excellency  the  Governor, 
Council,  and  Jlefjreeeiituticea  in  Uenerul  Court  aetembled,  and 
by  the  Authority  of  the  tame,  that  the  East  End  of  the  said 
Town  of  Rochester,  bounded  as  lolloweth,  viz. :  Beginning  at 
the  mouth  ofSipecan  River,  and  running  up  the  River  to  Men- 
doe's  Bridge;  thence  as  the  Road  now  lies  to  Plymouth  till  it 
meets  with  Midilleborough  Line,  being  all  tbe  Lands  belonging 
to  the  Town  of  Rochester  lying  to  the  North  of  said  River,  and 
on  the  East  side  of  said  Road,  together  with  the  Plantation  or 
Precinct  of  Agawaui  aforesaid  as  described  in  their  purchase 
Deed  from  the  said  Town  of  Plymouth,  be  and  hereby  are  set 
off,  Constituted,  and  Erected  into  a  distinct  and  separate  Town- 
ship by  the  namo  of  Wareham,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Lands  before  described  and  bounded  be  and  hereby  are  vested 
with  all  the  Powers,  Privileges,  and  Immunities  that  the  Inhab- 
itants of  other  Towns  in  this  Province  are  or  ought  by  law  to 
be  vested  with,  Saving  that  the  Privilege  of  Catching  Ellwives 
be  and  remain  as  heretofore. 

"  1734J,  July  6.  This  Bill  having  been  read  three  several 
times  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  to  be  Enacted. 

"J.  Quincv,  Sp>". 


"  173U,  July  6.  This  Bill  having  been  read  three  several 
times  in  Council,  passed  to  be  enacted. 

"  Simon  Frost,  Dep.  SecT. 
"1739,  July    10.  By  His  Excellency  the  Governor  I  Con- 
sent to  the  Enacting  this  Bill. 

"J.  Belcher. " 

Tihonet  is  a  piece  of  land  formerly  belonging  to 
Plymouth  and  Carver.  It  obtained  its  name  from  an 
early  settler  who  had  a  small  right  in  one  of  the  great 
lots  on  which  he  lived,  and  by  virtue  of  this  claim 
exercised  the  right  of  ownership  over  all  the  land 
around  him  so  far  as  to  cut  the  best  timber  and  mar- 
ket it.  Another  gentleman  thought  he  would  look 
at  the  timber  in  that  region  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing. He  took  this  settler  as  his  guide  to  show  him 
the  country,  and  after  traveling  all  day  and  asking  the 
question  often,  "  Who  owns  this  lot?"  he  was  always 
answered  by  his  guide,  "  I  own  it."  He  soon  discovered 
the  trick,  and  gave  the  old  man  the  name  of  Ti-own-it, 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  called,  and  that  section, 
with  a  slight  alteration,  has  borne  his  name  ever  since. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  continuation  of  the  Agawam  line 
from  the  corner  swamp,  N.  86}  deg.,  W.  Sol)  rods, 
crossing  the  Wankinco  River ;  thence  450  rods  to  a 
pine-tree  standing  in  the  old  Carver  line ;  thence  by 
that  line  southeasterly  to  the  Agawam  purchase,  and 
by  Agawam  northeasterly  to  the  beginniug,  formiug 
a  triangle  nearly  equilateral,  and  containing  two  thou- 
sand and  twenty  acres.  There  was  a  family  of  Chub- 
bucks  aud  Besses  who  early  settled  on  this  tract,  but 
their  possessions  were  small,  and  the  laud  as  well  as 
themselves  poor.  The  Wankinco  River  running 
through  Tihonet  constitutes  nearly  its  whole  vaJue. 
The  river  is  valuable,  beiug  fed  by  spriugs  aud  hav- 
ing twenty-eight  feet  fall  at  Tihonet  dam.  Robert's 
Run  is  a  spring-brook,  falling  into  the  river  on  the 
east  side.  Prog  Foot  is  a  large  branch  of  the  river, 
falling  in  upon  the  easterly  side  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  Plymouth  line. 

While  Tihonet  belonged  to  Plymouth  and  Carver, 
Daniel  Hunt  built  a  forge  where  the  iron-works  now 
stand,  and  a  saw-mill  about  a  mile  above.  These 
works  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  Samuel  Leonard,  of 
Taunton,  and  from  him  to  the  Wareham  Iron  Com- 
pany. This  company,  having  it  in  contemplation  to 
put  valuable  works  there,  petitioned  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  severing  Tihonet  from  Plymouth  aud  Car- 
ver and  uniting  it  to  Wareham,  which  they  obtained 
in  1827. 

There  was  an  effort  made  as  early  as  1773  to  unite 
this  part  of  Plymouth  to  Wareham,  as  appears  by  the 
following  vote:  "May  10,  1773,  Voted  not  to  re- 
quest Plymouth  to  set  off  Tihonet  to  Wareham,"  and 
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when  it  was  set  off  there  was  some  opposition  by  the 
aged  meD  of  the  town,  fearing  that  the  tract  would 
bring  more  paupers  than  taxes ;  however,  it  passed 
by  a  large  majority,  Benjamin  Bourne,  Esq.,  insisting 
that  his  vote  should  be  recorded  in  the  negative. 

What  the  population  of  the  town  was  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation  cannot  uow  be  ascertained,  but 
the  year  succeeding,  and  for  forty  years  afterwards, 
during  the  provincial  government  of  Massachusetts, 
the  town  voted  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  send  a 
representative  ;  and  by  the  act  of  1692,  then  in  force, 
every  town  having  forty  qualified  voters  was  enjoined 
to  choose  one  freeholder  as  their  representative ; 
towns  having  less  than  forty  and  more  than  thirty 
voters  might  send  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit ;  and  in  the 
year  1769,  when  they  wished  to  be  heard  before  the 
General  Court,  as  they  sent  an  agent  and  not  a  repre- 
sentative, we  must  conclude  that  they  had  not  thirty 
freeholders  and  other  persons  qualified  to  vote.  At 
the  time  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  the  Gen- 
eral Court  ordered  Edward  Bumpus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  to  call  the  first  town-meeting,  which 
he  did  Aug.  6,  1739,  at  which  meeting  Edward 
Bumpus  was  chosen  moderator ;  Jonathan  Hunter, 
town  clerk;  Jireh  Swift,  Jeremiah  Bumpus,  and 
Jonathan  Huuler,  selectmen  and  assessors ;  Jireh 
Swift,  treasurer;  John  Bumpus,  Jr.,  and  Joshua 
Gibbs,  constables;  Joseph  Gifford,  Isaac  Hamblin, 
and  Jonathan  Bumpus,  surveyors  of  highways ; 
Henry  Saunders,  tithingman;  Ebenezer  Perry  and 
John  Ellis,  fence-viewers. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — The  Congregational 
Church. — Previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
of  Wareham,  there  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Prince,  who  lived  upon  Crome- 
set  Neck,  and  preached  occasionally  in  a  meeting- 
house which  stood  near  the  place  of  the  present  Con- 
gregational Church.  As  there  was  neither  a  church 
nor  a  parish  formed,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  or  any 
one  else  preached  long  at  a  time. 

Sept.  10,  1739,  the  town,  in  their  parochial  ca- 
pacity, chose  a  committee  to  give  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Thatcher  a  call,  and  directed  them  to  offer  him  three 
hundred  pounds  settlement  and  one  hundred  pounds 
salary,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen, — Seeing  tuy  performances  among  you  have 
found  sucb  acceptance  us  that  you  have  given  me  a  call  to  min- 
ister to  you  officially  in  holy  things,  uud  having  seriously 
weighed  the  matter,  and  asked  the  direction  of  heaven,  I  con- 
clude your  call  to  be  from  Gud.  Therefore,  being  deeply  sensi- 
ble uf  my  own  unworthinecs  and  unfitness  for  the  great  work, 
yet,  depending  upon  Christ,  do  accept  your  call,  depending 
upon  you  for  sucb  support  from  time  to  time  as  the  Gospel 
does   require;  earnestly  asking  your  prayers  to  God  for  me, 


that  when  I  have  preached  to  you  I  myself  may  not  be  found 
cast  away  ;  but  when  I  am  called  to  give  an  account  of  iny 
ministry  to  God,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  I  may  do  it 
with  joy,  having  many  of  your  souls  ns  seals  of  my  ministry 
I   and  crown  of  rejoicing. 

"  Rowland  Thatcher. 
"  Wareham,  Oct.  17,  1739." 

Oct.  18,  1739,  the  town  voted  to  receive  and  ac- 
cept the  answer,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  December, 
1739,  he  was  ordained.  On  the  day  previous  to  the 
ordination  a  church  was  incorporated  in  presence  of 
a  council  consisting  of  fifteen  male  and  twenty-eight 
female  members.  March  3,  1740,  the  town  passed 
the  following  salutary  vote  :  "  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  care  of  young  people  in  time  of 
divine  service,  on  Sabbath  days,  and  on  all  other 
times,  if  they  see  them  to  play."  The  Rev.  Rowland 
Thatcher  died  Feb.  18,  1775,  having  preached  more 
than  thirty-five  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  church 
and  congregation,  much  beloved  and  respected,  and 
with  good  success,  having  added  two  hundred  and 
four  members  to  his  church,  besides  those  who  were 
first  incorporated,  leaving  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
members  living  at  his  death.  His  salary,  after  the 
money  matters  of  the  country  were  settled,  was  finally 
fixed  at  £53  6s.  8cl.  lawful  money. 

In  April,  1775,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  look 
for  and  employ  a  minister.  August  21st  this  com- 
mittee gave  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  which  he  answered  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Church  uf  Christ  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  uf 

Wareham. 
"  Brethren  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  invita- 
tion to  enter  the  relation  of  Pastor  and  receive  the  ministerial 
charge  over  you,  and  in  consequence  thereof  had  a  conference 
with  your  committee  relative  to  your  oti'er,  which,  as  repre- 
sented to  me,  I  think  insufficient, — the  salary  part,  I  mean, 
£66  13«.  id.,  without  the  parsonage  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
— and  therefore  propose  an  alteration,  which  your  committee 
feel  satisfied  with,  viz.,  that  the  improvement  of  the  afore- 
mentioned parsonage  he  granted  over  and  above  the  £66  13s.  4</., 
which  parsoDage  is  valued  at  £4,  L.  M.,  per  auituui,  and  the 
real  sum  to  be  made  good  if  the  valuo  of  money  depreciates, 
which  being  done,  I  would,  on  account  of  the  ditliculty  uf  the 
times,  relinquish  the  sum  of  £6  13s.  4ci.  for  the  year  to  come, 
receiving  from  the  time  the  salary  begins,  and  alter  that  time 
expires,  if  the  day  should  still  continue  distressing  by  a  stop- 
page of  trade,  make  a  proportionable  relinquishment,  if  con- 
sistent with  necessary  support.  Less  than  my  proposal  specifies 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sutticient  encouragement ;  therefore, 
if  you  shall  see  fit  to  comply  with  the  proposals  above  mentioned, 
freely,  without  difficulty,  I  hereby  declare  my  acceptance  to 
settle  with  you  in  the  gospel  ministry. 

"Josiah   Cotton. 

"Wareham, Oct.  4,  1775." 

Oct.  4,  1775,  the  town  voted  to  accept,  of  Mr. 
Josiah  Cotton's  answer.  The  connection  between  the 
town  and  Mr.  Cotton  was  not  happy,  and  continued 
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but  a  few  years.  There  was  nothing  exceptionable  in 
his  character,  but  he  yearly  called  for  an  increase  of 
salary,  which,  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of 
money,  they  enlarged,  until  they  voted  him,  May  3, 
1779,  ihe  sum  of  £600  for  the  year,  which  he  asked 
to  have  increased,  whereupon,  May  31st,  they  voted 
to  dismiss  him,  and  he  was  dismissed  accordingly. 

In  January,  1780,  the  town  employed  a  Mr.  Mills 
to  preach  to  them,  to  whom  they  paid  forty  shillings 
per  Sabbath  ;  but  he  was  not  settled,  on  account  of 
some  disagreement  about  his  salary,  which  was  settled 
by  the  vote  of  Sept.  21,  1780,  which  gave  him  forty 
shillings  per  Sabbath,  hard  money.  He  thinking  it 
was  not  enough,  they  dispensed  with  his  further  ser- 
vices. 

For  two  or  three  years  the  town  was  without  a 
settled  minister,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  the  pulpit 
was  vacant.  June  3,  1782,  the  Rev.  Noble  Everett 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  several  votes 
passed  at  different  meetings  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  receive  his  support,  but  finally 
they  eutered  into  the  following  contract : 

"  II  ftertus,  sevoral  votes  have  been  passed  by  the  town  at 
diti'erent  meetings  concerning  Mr.  Everett's  settlement  and 
salary,  voted,  tbut  the  whole  of  bis  settlement  and  salary  be 
comprehended  and  established  in  the  manner  following:  1st. 
That  we  give  to  Mr.  Noble  Everett,  for  settlement,  the  whole 
of  the  land  lying  south  of,  and  adjoining  to  John  Winslow's 
land,  which  was  bought  of  Thomas  Sampson  for  the  purpose, 
and  build  him  a  dwelling  house  on  the  same,  36  feet  in  length 
and  -S  feet  in  width,  two  stories  high,  and  linished  in  a  decent 
and  handsome  manner,  with  a  convenient  cellar  under  the  same, 
and  completed  by  the  last  day  of  November,  1783. 

•'  2.1.  That  we  will  give  said  Mr.  Everett  an  annual  salary 
of  £56  of  lawful  silver  money  during  his  continuance  in  this 
town  as  our  minister,  the  one-balf  it  to  be  paid  annually  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  other  half  in  October,  together  with  the  use 
of  the  ministry  land  and  meadow  lying  in  this  town,  including 
the  wood  on  said  land  for  the  maintenance  of  bis  fires. 

"3d.  That  Mr.  Everett's  salary  begin  at  his  ordination. 

"  4th.     That  the  town  will  fence  the  salt  meadow  at  the  east 
end  ul'  the  town  with  cedar  rails  before  April  next. 
*'  Accepted  by  me, 

"  Noule  Everett. 
"  Warkuaii,  Oct.  23,  17S2." 

Iu  1791  the  town  increased  Mr.  Everett's  salary  to 
sixty  pounds,  and  in  the  year  1S00  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Some  time  after  his  church  added 
fifty  dollars  as  a  gratuity,  which  was  continued  until 
his  death,  in  1819. 

In  July,  1821,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Henimenway  was 
ordained,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  miuistry  property.  There  being 
some  difficulty  in  selecting  the  ordaining  council, 
which  was  unhappily  extended  to  the  exclusion  of 
some  of  the  members  iuvited  by  the  town,  a  disaffec- 


tion arose  among  his  parishiouers,  which  grew  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  connection  between  him  and  the 
parish,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  182S  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  consent  of  a  council. 

Feb.  27,  1828,  the  parish  organized  themselves  in 
a  body  separate,  under  the  name  of  the  First  Parish 
in  the  town  of  Wareham,  elected  their  officers,  and 
commenced  a  record  of  their  meetings,  which  had 
hitherto  been  done  upon  the  town's  bouk  by  the  town 
officers. 

Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  was  installed  Aug.  5,  1829. 
and  dismissed  Aug.  29,  1849. 

For  several  years  after  Mr.  Nott's  dismissal  the 
pulpit  was  principally  occupied  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Roberts 
as  stated  supply. 

Rev.  Homer  Barrows  was  installed  Oct.  27,  1852, 
and  dismissed  July  19,  1859,  at  his  own  request. 

Rev.  Timothy  F.  Clary  was  installed  April  18, 
1860,  and  dismissed  July  16,  1867,  at  his  own  re- 
quest. 

Rev.  Horace  Duttou  supplied  the  pulpit  as  acting 
pastor  for  the  year  1868. 

Sept.  3,  1869,  Rev.  E.  S.  Huntress  was  ordained, 
and  served  the  church  about  one  year. 

Oct.  27,  1870,  Rev.  Isaiah  C.  Thatcher  was  in- 
stalled, and  dismissed  Sept.  13,  1877,  at  his  own  re- 
quest. 

Nov.  11,  1877,  Rev.  C.  C.  Watson  commenced 
his  labors  with  this  church  as  actiug  pastor,  and  still 
holds  that  relation. 

Ministry  Property. — At  an  early  day  there  were 
certain  lands  and  meadows  assigned  to  the  use  of  the 
miuistry.  When  Wareham  was  incorporated,  the 
town  of  Rochester  overlooked  her  interest  iu  the  min- 
istry property  which  lay  within  the  incorporate  limits 
of  the  town  of  Wareham.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
oversight  was  from  accident  or  design ;  however,  the 
First  Parish  in  Rochester  soon  raised  the  question, 
and  after  several  years'  controversy  the  right  was  con- 
tested in  law,  from  which,  iu  the  year  1770,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  General  Court,  on  a  petition  uf  the 
First  Parish  in  Rochester,  to  sell  this  property  and 
convert  the  proceeds  to  the  uses  formerly  designed. 
Wareham,  ou  being  notified  of  this  petition,  sent 
Ebenezer  Briggs  as  their  agent  to  remonstrate  against 
such  sale,  which  he  did  so  successfully  that  he  de- 
feated their  object,  took  possession  of  the  property, 
and  held  it  for  the  benefit  of  Wareham,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  Rochester.  In  1826  the  town  obtained 
leave  of  the  Legislature  to  sell  their  ministerial  lauds 
and  meadow,  and  it  was  accordingly  sold  for  §3487.52, 
which  has  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  first 
elected  by  the  town,  afterwards  by  the  First  Parish. 
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The  income  of  this  fund  has  been  appropriated  semi- 
annually towards  the  support  of  the  minister  of  the 
First  Parish. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — It  is  not  known 
that  there  was  any  Methodist  preaching  in  Wareham 
previous  to  1812,  at  which  time  Heman  Perry  and 
Covell  Burgess,  two  young  men  from  Sandwich,  beiug 
employed  here,  were  invited  to  hold  meetings,  which 
they  did  in  the  house  of  William  S.  Fearing,  Esq. 
Soon  after  the  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Hoyt,  preaeher-in- 
charge  on  Sandwich  Circuit,  visited  this  place,  and 
preached  to  the  people  with  great  acceptance.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Hoyt,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Uphaui,  who 
was  stationed  at  Monumeut,  occasionally  visited  Ware- 
ham,  and  preached  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but 
mainly  at  the  Narrows  school-house.  Mr.  Upham's 
labors  were  highly  appreciated,  and  a  favorable  im- 
pressiou  was  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  Methodism.  Iu  the  year  1823  some  Method- 
ist brethren  came  from  Easton,  Mass.,  to  this  place, 
and  found  employment  in  the  nail-works.  Their 
names  were  Charles  Wilbur,  Lewis  Waters,  and  Royal 
J.  Barlow.  By  invitation  of  these  brethren  Method- 
ist preachers  frequently  visited  Wareham  and  preached 
here.  In  the  year  1827  they  induced  the  Rev.  John 
Newlaud  Maffit  to  come  to  this  place,  and  he  preached 
once  in  the  Congregational  Church  and  many  times  in 
private  houses.  The  preaching  of  this  wonderful 
man  made  a  profound  sensation.  There  was  some 
opposition,  but  it  is  thought  the  seed  then  sown  sub- 
sequently  produced    abuudant    fruit.      In    the   year 

1830,  Ebenezer  Slocum,  a  Methodist  class-leader 
from  the  South,  and  a  watchmaker  by  trade,  came 
and  settled  in  Wareham.  He  soou  began  to  hold 
meetings  in  his  shop.  They  were  interesting,  and 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  several.     In  January, 

1831,  a  class  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  following 
persous :  Ebenezer  Slocum,  leader,  Eliza  Slocum, 
Mary  Ann  Briggs,  Royal  J.  Barlow  and  wife,  and 
Relief  Willis.  The  revival  continued,  and  was  the 
most  extensive  ever  kuown  iu.the  town  up  to  that 
date.  It  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  "  Slocum  Re- 
vival." Revs.  David  Culver,  William  Livesey,  and 
James  Porter,  from  adjoining  towns,  were  of  great 
assistance  in  this  revival.  During  the  year  1831  a 
Methodist  society  or  parish  was  formed  iu  accordance 
with  the  statutes  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  :  Ebenezer  Slocum,  clerk  ; 
Jedediah  Briggs,  Royal  J.  Barlow,  and  Robert  Hinck- 
ley, prudential  committee.  This  year  (1831)  Rev. 
Amos  Binney  and  Rev.  Lemuel  Harlow  were  the 
preachers  on  Rochester  Circuit,  which  circuit  em- 
braced  Rochester,   Middleboro',  and   Wareham.     In 


1833  the  circuit  preachers  were  Rev.  Thomas  G. 
Brown  and  Rev.  Thomas  Ely.  In  1835  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  Rev.  Josiah  Litch  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Marsh.  In  the  year  1830  Wareham  was  separated 
from  Rochester  Circuit  and  constituted  a  separate 
station  and  a  separate  church.  The  first  official  board 
was  composed  of  the  following  persons  :  Francis  Carr, 
Asa  N.  Bodfish,  class-leaders ;  Francis  Carr,  Asa  N. 
Bodfish,  Robert  Hinckley,  Tilson  Morse,  Jedediah 
Briggs,  and  Lewis  Waters,  stewards.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  pastors  who  have  served  this  church 
from  1836  to  1884,  viz. :  1330-37,  Samuel  Phillips  ; 
1838,  Henry  H.  Smith;  1839,  Chester  W.  Turner; 
1840,  Charles  A.  Carter;  1841-42,  James  D.  Butler  ; 
1843-44,  Elisha  B.  Bradford  ;  1S45,  John  W.  Case  ; 
1846,  Samuel  W.  Coggeshall ;  1847-48,  Nelson  Good- 
rich ;  1849-50,  Horatio  W.  Houghton  ;  1851,  Edward 
H.  Hatfield;  1852-53,  Nathaniel  Bemis;  1854, 
George  W.  Stearns ;  1855,  Philip  Crandou  ;  1S50, 
Horace  C.  Atwater ;  1857-58,  Lawtou  Cady ;  1859- 
60,  John  W.  Willett;  1861,  Moses  Chase;  1802-03, 
Charles  Stokes;  1864,  George  H.  Winchester  ;  1S05, 
George  S.  Alexander;  1666,  Abel  Alltou ;  1807, 
Daniel  J.  Griffin  ;  1808,  Charles  A.  Carter;  1809-70, 
Daniel  J.  Griffin  ;  1871-72,  Daniel  M.  Rogers  ;  1S73 
-74,  William  Livesey;  1875-70,  Edward  J.  Ayres ; 
1877-78,  John  G.  Gammons;  1879-S0,  John  S. 
Bell;  1881,  Melville  B.  Cummings ;  1882,  George 
Hudsou;  1883-34,  William  F.  Davis. 

Baptists. — In  1S30  a  number  of  individuals  united 
in  a  religious  society  under  the  name  of  the  First 
Christian  Society  in  the  town  of  Wareham  ;  but 
they  were  generally  called  the  Baptist  Society.  Iu 
1831,  Rev.  John  Taylor  was  settled  as  their  pastor, 
and  continued  to  preach  to  them  until  1837,  when  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  For  several 
years  after  Mr.  Taylor's  removal  they  had  occasional 
preaching,  but  no  settled  pastor. 

Reformed  Methodists. — In  1831  there  was  a 
society  of  Reformed  Methodists  organized  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  but  for  want  of  numbers  they  sup- 
ported preaching  but  a  short  time. 

In  1878  a  union  chapel  was  built  at  Tremont  vil- 
lage. They  have  preaching  regularly  and  a  nourish- 
ing Sunday-school.  The  pulpit  is  supplied  by  preach- 
ers from  different  denominations. 

Second  Adventists. — This  sect  hold  annual  caiup- 
meetiugs  in  a  beautiful  grove  near  Tremont  village, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  resort 
has  become  quite  famous. 

Roman  Catholics. — In  1865  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  for  many  years  had  worshiped  in  halls  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  purchased  the  church  edifice 
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on  High  Street,  Id  the  Narrows  village,  formerly 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Baptists.  It  has  been 
gTcatly  eularged  and  improved,  and  is  thronged  by 
devout  worshipers.  From  1865  to  the  close  of 
1SS0  their  pastors  were  as  follows:  Rev.  Peter  Bar- 
toldi,  Rev.  H.  F.  Kiunerney,  Rev.  iMatthias  McCabe, 
and  Rev.  A.  J.  Brady.  Mr.  Brady  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Clinton,  who 
is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  In  December,  1871, 
the  diocese  of  Providence  was  created,  which  in- 
cludes Bristol,  Barnstable,  Nantucket  and  Dukes 
Counties,  and  the  towns  of  Carver,  Marion,  Matta- 
poisett,  and  Wareham. 

Episcopal. — The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
was  organized  in  1883.  This  society  is  young  and 
flourishing.  During  the  past  year,  18S3,  they  have 
erected  a  church  edifice  on  High  Street,  not  far  from 
the  Roman  Catholic,  that  is  "  a  thing  of  beauty," 
and  will  doubtless  prove  "  a  joy  forever"  to  many  who 
worship  there. 

They  have  a  thriving  Sunday-school,  and  maintain 
regular  services,  but  as  yet  have  no  settled  pastor. 

Onset  Bay  Grove  Association. — "  This  association 
had  its  origin  in  the  successful  search  of  a  few  gentle- 
men who  were  interested  in  fiudiug  a  suitable  place  upon 
the  sea-shore  where  camp-meetings,  under  the  general 
auspices  of  Spiritualism,  could  be  annually  held,  and 
which  might  also  be  made  a  permanent  summer  re- 
sort for  any  who  desired  to  build  cottages  or  to  tent 
beside  the  sea  during  the  warm  season. 

"  Many  places  on  the  coast-line  of  Massachusetts 
were  visited,  particularly  the  sheltered  coves  aud 
breezy  headlands  of  Cape  Cod,  aloug  both  shores 
from  Sandwich  to  the  ocean.  But  although  especial 
attractions  were  found  for  summer  visitors  all  along 
this  diversified  aud  picturesque  coast,  no  place  seemed 
to  combine  all  the  advantages  sought  for  until  the 
preseut  location  was  found. 

"  Here,  upon  the  shores  of  Onset  Bay,  a  portion  of 
the  head-waters  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  within  the  town 
of  Wareham,  a  thickly-wooded  grove  of  oaks,  cover- 
ing about  oue  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  was  found 
growing  to  the  very  edge  of  high  bluffs  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  It 
is  in  that  portion  of  the  town  known  as  Agawam,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  its  original  Indian  owners,  relics 
of  whom  are  found  here  in  abundance,  and  who,  un- 
der their  great  sachem,  Massasoit,  the  humane  aud 
friendly  king  of  the  Wampanoags,  made  the  first 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  Pilgrims  from  the 
'  Mayflower.'  This  town  is  in  Plymouth  County, 
and  belonged  to  the  old  historical  Plymouth  Colony, 
of   which   President   Dwight  says,  '  It  is  the  oldest 


of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  to  its  early  success 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  all  the  others.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  trial  and  of  the  fulfillment 
of  many  a  high  resolve.' 

"  It  was  here  that  government,  based  ou  the  will 
of  the  governed,  was  first  established  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  the  great  principle  that  all  should 
obey  such  laws  as  a  majority  of  the  people  should 
make,  distinctly  acknowledged.  No  people  had  so 
fully  appreciated  the  rights  of  each  member  of  the 
State ;  none  had  felt  so  deeply  the  great  cause  of 
humanity  or  entertained  such  cheering  hopes  of 
human  improvement.  In  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  the  people  of  the  colony  set  a  bright  example 
of  humanity,  and  the  same  sense  of  justice  is  here 
witnessed  that  pervaded  all  their  public  aud  private 
acts.  Not  a  foot  of  soil  was  taken  from  them  with- 
out their  consent.  Their  treaty  with  Massusoit  was 
most  scrupulously  observed. 

"  The  two  rivers  that  form  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  of  the  grove,  and  the  smaller  bays  and 
inlets  of  this  vicinity,  are  occupied  as  oyster  grants, 
aud  from  which  thousands  of  bushels  of  the  best 
oysters,  commanding  the  highest  prices  iu  the  mar- 
kets of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Providence,  are  annu- 
ally taken.  Clams  of  both  kinds  are  found  here  in 
abundance,  the  indispensable  requisites  for  the  famous 
'clam  bakes'  and  'chowders,'  which,  not  only  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  all  along  shore,  are  justly  consid- 
ered among  the  luxuries  of  life  at  the  sea-side.  The 
facilities  for  safe  and  pleasant  bathing  are  excellcut, 
as  the  bottom  is  hard  aud  clear,  gradually  descending 
from  the  shore,  aud  the  water  many  degrees  warmer 
than  upon  the  direct  ocean  beach. 

"The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  so  heavy  that  in  the 
driest  season  the  roads  are  comparatively  free  from 
dust.  The  spring  water,  for  drinking  aud  culinary 
purposes,  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  temperature 
of  the  grove  is  gratefully  modified  by  the  prevailing 
southwest  winds  that  blow  from  off  the  water. 

"  At  all  times  the  view  from  the  bluff  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  and  when  the  yacht-races  take  place  iu 
the  bay,  and  the  white  wings  of  the  trim  little  vessels 
are  seen  flashing  about  among  the  islands  and  darting 
along  the  sinuous  channels,  the  scene  is  full  of  life 
aud  animation. 

"  Fishing-parties  are  seen  running  out  into  the 
bay  to  try  their  luck  with  '  drail'  or  '  troll'  among 
the  blue-fish,  which  here  abound,  weighing  usually 
from  three  to  twelve  pounds,  passing  the  more  modest 
skiffs  anchored  along  the  coves  and  inlets,  fishing 
for  tautog,  sea-bass,  and  scup.  No  better  fishing 
need  be  looked  for  than  in  these  waters.     An  excur- 
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sion  in  a  well-appoiuted  yacht,  in  charge  of  a  compe- 
tent skipper,  of  whom  there  are  plenty  hereabouts, 
from  Onset  to  New  Bedford,  on  the  western  coast,  or 
along  the  eastern  to  Wood's  Holl,  and  then  across  to 
Oak  Bluffs  and  the  famous  Vineyard  camp-ground, 
brings  to  view  a  variety  of  the  most  charming  scenery. 
On  the  right  passing  Tempest  Knob,  a  high  bluff  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wankinco  River,  and  Great  Hill, 
with  the  Marion  House,  on  a  point  at  its  foot,  we 
coiue  to  Bird  Island  Light,  the  guardian  of  the 
upper  bay  ;  Mattapoisett  light-house,  with  the  town  ; 
the  low  shore  ;  sterile  West  Island,  with  its  long  reef, 
around  which  the  larger  craft  must  sail ;  passing 
dingy  Black  Rock,  and  so  into  the  harbor  of  the 
rich  old  whaling  city  of  New  Bedford. 

"  On  the  eastern  coast  from  Cohassett  Narrows,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  projected  Cape  Cod  Ship- 
Canal,  where  the  tide  runs  like  a  mill-race  to  and 
from  Buttermilk  Bay,  and  wherei  from  the  railroad 
bridge,  striped  bass  are  caught  in  large  numbers,  we 
may  trace  the  windings  of  a  score  of  inlets  along  the 
low-lying  sandy  cape,  each  with  its  little  clump  of 
masts,  indicating  a  village,  and  pass  club-houses  or 
private  cottages  perched  on  rocky  knolls,  and  summer 
hamlets  built  up  along  the  line  of  railroad  that  borders 
the  coast,  which  look  out  upon  distant  headlands,  from 
which  at  night  light-houses  flash  out  their  guidance 
to  the  travelers  by  sea. 

"  There  are  several  fresh-water  ponds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ouset,  where  black  bass  and  pickerel  are 
said  to  abound,  and  from  whence  the  purest  ice  will 
be  supplied. 

"  The  grove  is  located  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  by  the  present  road,  from  the  new  Onset  depot, 
built  for  the  use  of  the  association  by  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  which  is  fifty  miles  from  Boston, 
and  by  the  regular  trains  ;  thence  may  be  reached  in 
two  hours.  It  is  directly  upon  the  great  popular 
route  to  Oak  Bluffs,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Yarmouth 
camp-ground,  Falmouth  Heights,  Nantucket,  etc., 
and  during  the  summer  season  five  or  six  trains  per 
day  pass  over  the  route  each  way.  As  the  require- 
ments of  travel  may  demand,  parties  can  be  brought 
by  steamboat  or  sailing-vessels,  by  the  Vineyard 
Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  lauded  directly  at  the 
new  and  permanent  wharf  of  the  association. 

"  The  first  meeting  preliminary  to  the  formation  of 
this  association  was  held  in  Boston  Nov.  9,  1870',  at 
which  time  a  working  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
a  temporary  board  of  directors  elected,  with  instruc- 
tions to  purchase  the  land.  It  having  been  found 
desirable  to  secure  a  legal  organization,  a  special 
charter  was  applied  for  to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 


ture, which  was  granted  March  31,  1877.  The  pres- 
ent association  was  organized  under  this  charter 
April  11,  1877,  at  which  time  a  code  of  by-laws  was 
adopted  and  officers  elected.  The  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  all  of  which  was 
taken  and  immediately  paid  in.  The  grounds  were 
surveyed,  building-lots,  reserve-groves,  streets,  and 
avenues  laid  out,  and  heliotype  maps  of  the  same 
distributed. 

"  The  grove  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Spiritualism  and  the  interests  of  human  prog- 
ress on  Thursday,  June  14,  1877,  about  one  thousand 
persons  being  present.  The  addresses  were  by  the 
president,  H.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Emma  Hard- 
inge  Britten,  and  Mr.  Cephas  B.  Lynn,  interspersed 
with  music  by  the  South  Easton  Band. 

"  The  first  camp-meeting  was  held  by  the  associa- 
tion commencing  July  8th,  and  closing  July  24th  of 
the  same  year." 

The  original  capital  stock  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, aud  the  interest  in  this  charming  resort  is 
greater  than  ever.  There  is  already  thirty  thousand 
dollars  of  taxable  property  on  this  ground,  and  it  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  camp-grounds, 
if  not  so  already,  on  the  New  England  sea-coast. 
More  than  fifty  cottages  were  built  there  last  year 
(1883),  and  more  than  one  hundred  have  been  erected 
in  1884. 

The  officers  of  this  association  at  the  present  time 
(1884)  are  as  follows:  Dr.  H.  B.  Storer,  president, 
Boston;  Hon.  George  Robbins,  vice-president,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.;  William  F.  Nye,  clerk,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  Capt.  B.  F.  Gibbs,  treasurer,  East  Wareham, 
Mass.  Directors,  A.  W.  Wilcox,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Charles  F.  Howard,  Foxborough,  Mass. ;  Henrietta 
R.  J.  Bullock,  Onset  Bay,  East  Wareham,  Mass. ; 
Miss  S.  R.  Nickles,  Manchester,  N.  II.  ;  W.  C. 
Carter,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Church  Edifices. — The  size,  form,  and  architec- 
ture of  the  first  meeting-house  erected  in  Wareham, 
previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  It  was  first  built,  and  afterwards  owned 
by  proprietors,  until  Sept.  10,  1739,  wheu  the  town 
voted  "  to  have  the  meeting-house  they  then  met  in 
for  their  meeting-house."  We  have  nothing  but  this 
vote  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  coutract  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  town,  but  in  those  days  the 
usual  practice  in  country  towns  was  for  the  town  to 
take  peaceable  possession  of  the  oldest  or  first  meet- 
ing-houHo  (there  being  but  one  generally,  and  this 
near  the  centre  of  the  population),  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  use  it  for  a  town-house.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
this  practice  in  McFingal, — 
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"That  house  which,  luiitb  a  rule  to  break, 
Served  Heaven  but  one  day  in  the  week  ; 
Open  the  rest  for  all  supplied 
Of  news  and  politics  and  lies." 

In  1742  the  town  purchased  of  Isaac  Bump  the 
laud  ou  which  the  meeting-house  stood,  and  took  a 
deed  of  the  same,  and  in  1757  voted  "  to  clear  the 
alleys  of  the  meeting-house  of  chairs  and  all  other 
incumbrances,  and  keep  them  clean."  This  vote  indi- 
cates that  many  went  to  meeting  who  had  no  seats, 
and  accommodated  themselves  in  the  public  alleys 
aud  by-places  with  chairs,  stools,  blocks,  etc  ,  and 
when  the  town  voted  to  clear  them,  no  doubt  they 
made  provision  for  the  poor,  and  let  the  penurious 
provide  for  themselves.  In  1770  the  town  voted  to 
give  certain  subscribers  the  old  meeting-house  to 
build  a  new  one  with,  and  voted  to  receive  the  new 
oue  on  condition  that  the  town  keep  it  in  repair  and 
use  it  for  a  town  house.  The  new  meeting-house  had 
forty-one  square  pews  on  the  floor,  twelve  slip-seats 
in  the  centre,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  aged, 
whose  hearing  had  become  obtuse,  strangers,  aud  the 
respectable  poor,  and  a  broad  gallery  on  three  sides, 
with  a  row  of  pews  in  front,  and  slip-seats  back,  to 
accommodate  servants,  boys,  and  the  common  poor. 
There  was  much  taste  displayed  in  the  architecture 
of  the  inside  of  the  building,  particularly  about  the 
pulpit  and  sounding-board.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  resembled  most  other  couutry  meeting- 
houses of  that  day,  had  its  round-top  porch  in  front, 
with  three  doors,  and  two  flights  of  stairs  leadiug 
into  the  gallery.  The  body  of  the  house  was  nearly 
square,  and  much  too  high  for  its  size.  This  error, 
no  doubt,  was  committed  by  taking  pattern  from  some 
other  meeting-house.  Wherever  one  of  these  old- 
fashioned  churches  are  seen  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  height  well  accords  with  the  size,  but  the  smaller 
ones  by  preserving  the  same  height,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  cube  set  upon  the  ground,  and  a  half- 
cube  cut  diagonally,  whose  hypothenuse  is  about 
two  feet  greater  than  the  side  of  the  first  cube  laid 
thereon  to  form  the  roof.  These  houses  had  three 
times  as  many  windows  as  was  necessary  to  light  the 
building,  set  in  double  rows  for  the  sake  of  symmetry. 

In  1802,  the  population  of  the  town  having  in- 
creased, six  of  the  body  seats  in  the  meeting-house 
were  taken  up,  and  four  square  pews  built  in  their 
stead,  and  in  1824  the  other  six  svats  were  takeu  up 
and  the  room  converted  into  four  slip-pews  ;  such  was 
the  opposition  of  some  of  the  aged  and  respectable 
citizens  who  had  occupied  these  seats,  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  front  pew  permitted  three  of  these  pa- 
triarchs  to   sit   there    until    the    meetin"-house    was 


pulled  down.  The  gale  of  1804  blew  in  one  of  the 
gable-ends,  but  found  its  huge  timbers,  double  rafters, 
aud  solid  king-posts  not  easily  overturned.  The  breach 
was  soon  repaired.  In  1821  extensive  repairs  were 
made  upon  the  house,  and  iu  1828,  when  it  was  pulled 
down,  many  contended  that  it  would  stand  for  fifty 
years  ;  however,  the  town  got  so  vexed  by  trying  the 
question  whether  they  should  have  a  new  meeting- 
house or  not,  that  many  absented  themselves  from 
such  meetings,  or  if  they  attended  would  not  vote, 
aud  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  there  were  four 
for  it  and  three  against  it,  and  before  the  next  moru- 
ing  the  house  came  down,  hastened,  no  doubt,  for  fear 
a  reconsideration  might  take  place.  There  was  much 
excitement,  but  it  soon  subsided,  and  the  present  beau- 
tiful edifice  was  erected  on  its  site,  with  a  spacious 
town  house  underneath.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  pews  sold  for  six  huudred 
dollars  more  than  the  cost  of  the  house,  and  this  over- 
plus was  divided  among  the  pew-owners  of  the  old 
meeting-house.  The  present  meeting-house  is  forty- 
five  feet  by  sixty-four  feet  body,  ten  feet  portico, 
twenty-six  feet  posts,  and  rests  upon  Quincy  granite 
twenty-four  inches  wide ;  has  eight  large  windows, 
each  containing  ninety-six  panes  of  ten  by  fourteen 
glass;  four  columns  in  front  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
entablature  of  which  extends  around  the  whole  build- 
ing ;  a  belfry  of  suitable  size  and  height,  a  handsome 
steeple,  and  a  bell  weighing  thirteen  hundred  pounds. 
The  whole  buildiug  makes  a  bold  appearance,  and  has 
but  oue  defect,  and  this  would  not  be  seen  by  any 
other  than  an  architect.  The  draught  was  procured 
from  Boston  for  a  building  of  larger  dimensions,  aud 
when  it  was  concluded  to  build  smaller,  the  carpenter 
shortened  the  posts  without  reducing  the  capital,  ar- 
chitraves, frieze,  triglyphs,  and  cornice  ;  this  left  the 
ornaments  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  buildiug. 

The  Congregational  Church  above  described  was 
the  only  church  edifice  in  Wareham  in  1S29.  Hither- 
to the  Congrcgationalists  had  been  the  only  organized 
religious  society.  In  1830  the  Baptist  society  was 
formed,  and  they  erected  a  church  the  same  year  on 
High  Street. 

In  1831-32  the  Methodist  Episcopal  society  erected 
a  church.  It  was  located  near  the  cemetery,  at  Ware- 
ham  Centre,  in  the  fork  of  the  two  roads,  one  lead- 
ing to  Carver  the  other  to  Tihonet.  The  house  was 
an  humble  building,  twenty-eight  feet  square,  aud  cost 
about  one  thousand  dollars.  At  this  time  the  preju- 
dice against  the  Methodists  was  so  inveterate  that  it 
would  sometimes  manifest  itself  in  open  acts  of 
violence.  The  brethren,  who  were  few  in  number, 
after  working  hard  all  day  in  the  nail-factory,  were 
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compelled  to  spend  the  night  in  their  little  church  to 
save  it  from  destruction.  One  night  a  ladder  was 
driven  through  the  pulpit  window,  the  latches  of  the 
doors  pried  off,  windows  broken,  and  the  building 
very  much  damaged.  In  1835  it  was  removed  to 
Wareham  Centre  and  enlarged.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  dedicated  Sept.  8,  18-12.  The  dedicatory 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  John  Lovejoy,  of  New 
Bedford.  This  enterprise  was  started  and  curried  for- 
ward to  completion  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
James  D.  Butler.  The  house  is  substantial  and  com- 
modious, and  has  a  large  vestry  that  is  used  for  social 
meetings. 

The  church  edifice  erected  by  the  Episcopal  society 
on  High  Street  (and  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made")  is  much  admired  for  its  architectural 
beauty,  and  is  justly  considered  an  ornament  to  the 
Narrows  village. 

The  Congregationalisms  built  a  chapel  on  High 
Street  in  the  year  1859,  and  it  has  since  been  en- 
larged. It  is  hero  that  the  social  meetings  of  the 
church  are  held. 

In  1872  the  Episcopal  Methodists  built  a  chapel  at 
Agawam  village.  Regular  Sabbath  services  are  held 
there,  and  they  have  a  flourishing  Sunday-school. 

This  chapel  was  built  during  the  pastorate  of  the 
late  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Rogers,  and  he  and  his  devoted 
wife  were  largely  instrumental  in  its  erection.  The 
lot  on  which  it  is  located  was  given  for  the  purpose 
by  the  late  Samuel  T.  T.  Sherman. 

The  chapel  at  Tremont  village  hus  been  noticed  in 
another  place  ;  also  the  church  edifice  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

French  and  Indian  War. — In  this  war  the  citi- 
zens of  Wareham  lent  their  aid  so  far  that  John 
Bates,  Barnabas  Bates,  Jabez  Besse,  Henry  Sanders, 
Oliver  Norris,  Joshua  Besse,  Ebenezer  Chubbuck, 
Joseph  Besse,  and  Samuel  Besse  went  to  Cape  Breton 
and  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  some  in  the 
land  forces  and  some  in  the  navy,  and  Samuel  Besse 
lost  his  life  in  the  expedition.  About  the  same  time 
Nathaniel  Besse,  Gershom  Morse,  Newbury  Morse, 
Eloathan  Sampson,  and  Nathaniel  Chubbuck  went  iuto 
the  Northern  army,  and  were  employed  in  taking 
Canada.  Also,  there  were  four  Indians  who  resided 
in  this  town,  named  Jo.  Joseph,  Sol.  Joseph,  Jabez 

Wickett,  and  Webquish,  who  went  and  fought 

against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Canada  frontier. 
Webquish,  who  died  about  the  year  1810,  said  he  was 
present  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham  when  Gen.  Wolfe 
fell,  and  saw  the  city  of  Quebec  taken.  The  above- 
named  Nathaniel  Chubbuck  was  in  the  English  army 
at  the  time  they  were  defeated  near  the  city  of  Car- 


thagena,  in  South  America,  in  1741,  and  also  at  the 
taking  of  Havana,  in  Cuba,  in  1763. 

Revolutionary  War. — Wareham,  though  poor 
and  small,  bore  her  full  share  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  Her  first  act  was  to  answer  the  people  of 
Boston,  as  follows : 

"  At  the  request  of  the  town  of  Boston,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Wareham  met  together  on 
the  18th  day  of  January,  1773,  to  consider  matters 
of  grievance  the  Provinces  were  under.  Capt.  Jusiah 
Carver  was  chosen  moderator.  Voted  to  act  on  the 
request  of  the  town  of  Boston.  Chose  David  Nye, 
Barnabas  Bates,  and  Benjamin  Briggs  a  committee  to 
act  on  the  above-said  matters  of  grievance,  and  lay  it 
before  the  town.  Voted  to  adjourn  to  the  8th  of 
February. 

"  Feb.  8,  1773,  Voted  to  receive  the  committee's 
resolves,  and  record  them  on  the  town  book. 

"  At  a  town-meeting  in  Wareham,  Jan.  18,  1773, 
and  continued  by  adjournment  to  February  8th,  fol- 
lowing, and  then  met  to  consider  a  letter  of  corre- 
spondence from  the  town  of  Boston,  occasioned  by 
sundry  grievances  the  people  of  this  Province  at 
present  labor  under  respecting  sundry  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  thereby  drawing  a  tribute  or 
tax  from  the  people  of  this  Province,  the  town  taking 
the  same  into  consideration,  come  to  the  following 
conclusions,  as  expressed  in  the  following  resolves : 

"Resolved,  That  by  tbe  charter  of  this  Province  we  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  natural  born 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  therefore, 

2.  "  Resolved,  That  the  raising  of  a  revenue  on  the  people  by 
a  legislative  authority  where  they  have  no  right  in  the  election, 
or  returning  of  any  of  the  members,  is  a  great  grievance,  as  we 
are  thereby  taxed  by  other  than  our  own  representatives. 

3.  "  lieintlved,  That  the  oxteusive  power  given  to  tbe  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  America  is  a  grievance. 

4.  "  Resolved,  That  the  affixing  salaries  on  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  judicature,  within  the  province,  out  of  the 
aforesaid  revenue,  is  a  grievance,  as  our  lives  and  property  are 
so  nearly  concerned  in  the  decision  of  judges  who  hold  their 
places  during  pleasure,  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Crown 
for  their  support. 

5.  "  Resolved,  That  the  extending  the  power  of  the  courts  of 
Vice-Admiralty  so  as  that  in  many  things  it  destroys  the  privi- 
lege of  the  trials  by  juries,  is  an  extreme  grievance;  and  in 
particular  that  remarkable  distinction  made  between  the  sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain  and  those  in  these  Colonics,  in  sundry 
acts  of  Parliament  in  which  the  property  of  the  colouists  is 
given  up  to  the  determination  of  one  siugle  judge  of  admiralty 
whereby  the  same  act  the  subject  in  Great  Britain  is  tried  in 
his  Mujesty's  court  of  record. 

6.  "  Resolved,  That  we  will  freely  join  with  the  town  of 
Boston,  or  any  or  all  the  other  towns  in  this  Province,  to  take 
any  legal  measures  to  obtain  a  removal  of  the  above  grievancu 
in  a  coustitutional  manner. 

7.  "  Resolved,  That  whereas  we  are  not  in  the  capacity  to  send 
a  representative  to  represent  us  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Province,  we  desire   the   committee   of  correspondence  of  the 
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town  of  Boston  to  use  their  influence  in  that  constitutional  body, 
that  tbey  may  petition  our  most  gracious  sovereign  for  a  re- 
moval of  the  above-said  grievances,  or  that  such  method  for  the 
recovery  of  our  ancient  and  invaluable  privileges  as  in  their 
wisdom  may  appear  most  Conducive  to  the  common  good  of  the 
Province. 

8.  "  Refilled,  That  the  thanks  of  this  town  be  returned  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  for  their  letter  of  corre- 
spondence, and  the  care  they  have  taken  to  acquaint  the  Province 
in  general,  und  us  in  particular,  of  the  divers  measures  that 
have  been,  and  still  are,  taken  to  deprive  us  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  the  same  Prince  in  Great  Britain. 

9.  "  Resolved,  That  if  any  person  for  the  sake  of  any  post  of 
honor,  or  any  private  advantage  whatsoever,  shall  basely  desert 
the  commou  cause  of  British  Freedom,  and  endeavor  to  hinder 
or  obstruct  our  thus  recovering  our  ancient  and  invaluable 
privileges,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and 
shall  be  treated  by  us  with  that  neglect  and  contempt  that  his 
behavior  deserves. 

"  Lastly,  That  these  resolves  be  recorded  in  the  town's  book 
of  records,  and  that  the  town  clerk  transmit  an  attested  copy 
of  the  same  under  his  hand  to  the  aforesaid  committee  of  cor- 
respondence for  the  town  of  Boston." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  town  of  Wareham  responded 
to  the  first  call  to  oppose  grievances,  and  to  insist 
upon  a  constitutional  remedy.  Failing  in  this,  they 
prepared  for  another  remedy,  and  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1775,  they  voted  to  allow  each  minute-man 
Is.  -id.  per  week,  refusing  to  pay  any  province  or 
county  tax  under  the  king's  authority,  and  voted  to 
pay  the  province  tax  already  made  to  Dr.  Andrew 
Mackie,  with  instructions  that  he  keep  it  until  the 
town  should  otherwise  order.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1775,  they  voted  to  purchase  six  guns  for  the  use  of 
the  town,  and  directed  Nathan  Bassett  to  put  the 
other  guns  in  repair,  and  make  bayonets  to  fit  them, 
for  which  service  they  paid  him  £24  ICs.  6J.  April 
3, 1775,  they  voted  to  pay  the  province  tax  to  Henry 
Gardiner,  Esq.,  at  Stow,  Mass. 

The  militia  company  of  Wareham  that  responded 
to  the  call,  April  19, 1775  :  Commissioned  officers, — 
Noah  Fearing,  captain  ;  John  Gibbs,  lieutenant.  Non- 
commissioned officers, — Jonathan  Gibbs,  Joseph  Stur- 
tevaut,  sergeants;  Enos  Howard,  corporal;  Thomas 
Norris,  drummer ;  Joseph  Bumpus,  Joseph  Winslow, 
Jesse  Swift,  Bumpus,  John  Bates,  Bas- 
sett, Benjamin  Swift,  John  Bourne,  Archipaus  San- 
ders,    Hathaway,  Samuel  Savery,  David  Nye, 

privates. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  a  report 
was  circulated  that  the  king's  troops  had  landed  at 
Marshfield,  and  were  marching  through  the  country, 
killing  women  and  children  and  laying  the  whole 
country  waste. 

The  following  company  of  minute-meu  started  at 
once  for  Marshfield  :  Commissioned  officers, — Israel 
Fearing,  capt.in  ;  Joshua  Briggs,  lieutenant ;   Eben- 


ezer  Chubbuck,  second  lieutenant.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers, — Samuel  Savery,  Prince  Burgess,  Ed- 
ward Sparrow, Burgess,  sergeants;  John  Besse, 

drummer;  Joshua  Besse,  fifer ;  Samuel  Burgess,  Syl- 
vester Bumpus,  Calvin  Howard,  Wilbur  Swift,  Ben- 
jamin Gibbs,  Samuel  Phillips,  Rufus  Perry,  Nathaniel 
Burgess,  Joshua  Gibb3,  Jr.,  William  Parris,  Isaac 
Ames,  William  Bumpus,  David  Perry,  Beujamin 
Briggs,  Barnabas  Bumpus,  Elisha  Burgess,  Richard 
Sears,  Asaph  Bates,  Jabez  Nye,  John  Lothrop,  Eben- 
ezer  Bourne,  Willis  Barrows,  Samuel  Norris,  Joseph 
Bumpus,  Elisha  Swift,  Jabez  Besse,  Samuel  Morse, 
Thomas  Sampson,  Timothy  Chubbuck,  privates. 
After  reaching  Plymouth,  learning  that  the  king's 
troops  had  left  Marshfield  for  Boston,  the  company 
returned  home  ;  whereupon  the  town  voted  that  those 
who  did  not  go  at  the  alarm  should  not  have  any  pay, 
and  to  those  who  did  go  they  paid  £21  5s.  -id.,  it 
being  the  sum  due  them  by  the  vote  of  Jauuary 
16th. 

Soon  after  this  Ebenezer  Chubbuck,  Samuel  Besse, 
Nathan  Bassett,  Barnabas  Bates,  David  Saunders,  Bar- 
nabas Bumpus,  Judah  Swift,  and  Daniel  Perry  went 
to  Roxbury  and  served  the  term  of  two  mouths ;  and 
about  the  same  time  Joseph  Bosworth,  John  Besse, 
Joshua  Besse,  Joseph  Saunders,  William  Conant,  Jo- 
seph Bumpus,  Consider  Sturtevant,  Ephraim  Norris, 
Rufus  Perry,  John  Bourne,  Beujamin  Russell,  Sam- 
uel Morse,  Caleb  Burgess,  Barnabas  Bates,  Joseph 
Bates,  Thomas  Bates,  Samuel  Bates,  and  Jabez  Nye 
were  stationed  along  shore  iu  this  town,  eulistcd  for 
the  term  of  six  mouths  and  paid  by  the  State.  They 
went  at  an  alarm  from  Naushon  during  their  term  of 
service,  to  which  place  they  rowed  themselves  iu  two 
whaleboats.  Also,  during  the  same  time,  Edward 
Sparrow,  Lieut.  Willard  Swift,  Lemuel  Caswell,  Johu 
Lathrop,  Calvin  Howard,  Samuel  Phillips,  Samuel 
Barrows,  Benjamin  Chubbuck,  aud  William  Thorn 
were  iu  the  army  near  Boston,  among  the  eight 
months'  men  ;  and  Nathan  Savery  and  John  Bourne 
went  to  the  Lakes  and  assisted  in  taking  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point.  Thus  we  see  that  this  little  town, 
which  stated  in  the  Ninth  Resolve  that  they  were  not 
in  the  capacity  to  send  a  representative,  not  having 
voters  enough,  had  thirty-six  men  in  the  public  ser- 
vice the  first  year  of  the  war.  Aud  when  the  public- 
authorities  called  for  a  re-enlistment  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  Ware- 
ham to  see  who  would  enlist  for  the  year  1776,  Ed- 
ward Sparrow,  Josiah  Harlow,  Willard  Swift,  Lem- 
uel Caswell,  Samuel  Barrows,  Samuel  Phillips.  Wil- 
liam Pierce,  Arthur  Hathaway,  William  Thorn,  Jesse 
Swift,    Benjamin    Gibbs,    Caleb    Burgess,    Benjamin 
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Burgess,  William  Buuipus,  Benjamin  Swift,  John 
Gait,  Solomon  Hitchmau,  and  Rufus  Perry  consented 
and  joined  the  army  near  Boston  ;  from  whence, 
after  the  British  evacuated  that  place,  they  went  to 
New  York.  March  18,  1776,  the  town  chose  John 
Fearing,  Andrew  Mackie,  Israel  Fearing,  Joshua 
Gibbs,  and  Prince  Burgess  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondence, inspection,  and  safety,  and  voted  to  pay 
for  five  pickaxes,  eleven  spades,  and  six  narrow  axes 
furnished  the  army.  In  June  there  was  another  call 
for  men  to  go  to  New  York,  when  Joseph  Bates, 
Perez  Briggs,  William  Hunt,  Joseph  Bosworth,  Na- 
thaniel Burgess,  Benjamin  Swift,  and  Benjamin 
Chubbuck  were  enlisted  for  the  term  of  five  months, 
making  twenty-five  men  in  the  regular  army  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  war. 

Oct.  14, 1776,  resolved  as  follows  :  "  That  we  judge 
it  best  that  the  plan  of  government  of  the  late  char- 
ter, viz.,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Council, 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  that  no  alteration  be 
made  therein  respecting  a  form  of  government,  at 
least  during  the  preseut  war." 

Upon  the  call  of  Congress  for  men  to  serve  in  the 
Continental  army  for  three  years  or  during  the  war, 
commencing  with  1777,  Lieut.  Joseph  Bates,  Joseph 
Saunders,  William  Conant,  Jonathan  Saunders,  Lot 
Sturtevant,  David  Burgess,  Nathan  Sturtevant,  Solo- 
mon Hitchman,  Moses  Sturtevant,  James  Buuipus, 
Auiaziah  King,  Reuben  Maxim,  Joseph  Bumpus, 
aud  William  Parkerson  enlisted  and  were  marched 
against  Burgoyne's  army.  About  the  same  time  the 
State  called  for  two  mouths'  men  to  go  to  Rhode 
Island,  when  Silas  Besse,  Hallet  Briggs,  Benjamin 
Bourne,  Joseph  Swift,  John  Winslow,  and  Asa 
Bumpus  responded  to  the  call,  and  were  stationed 
near  How  land's  Ferry. 

After  this  Lieut.  Prince  Burgess,  Ebenezer  Bur- 
gess, aud  Heman  Sturtevant  went  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  were  in  the  battle  fought  by  Gen.  Sullivan  at  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  and  it  is  said  they  all  fought 
bravely.  In  August  of  this  year  nearly  every  man  of 
the  militia  went  against  Newport  on  the  secret  expe- 
dition which  did  not  succeed,  and  they  soon  returned. 

March  26,  1777,  Chose  Jeremiah  Bumpus,  Eben- 
ezer Chubbuck,  Israel  Fearing,  Edward  Sparrow,  aud 
Barnabas  Bates,  Jr.,  a  committee  of  correspondence, 
iuspectiou,  and  safety. 

September  29th,  Voted  thirty-three  pounds  to  pay 
for  one  hundred  pounds  of  powder. 

November  25th,  Voted  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  families  of  the  Conti- 
nental soldiers,  and  chose  a  committee  to  provide 
such  articles  as  they  should  need. 


This  vote  shows  that  those  who  stayed  at  home  in 
that  trying  day  did  not  forget  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  The  property  of  the  rich  went  to  feed  the 
poor  by  vote,  and  not  by  the  liberality  or  narrowness 
of  each  individual  heart.  And  there  were  some  who 
did  more  than  vote.  Silvanus  Bourne,  Es<[.,  of  this 
town,  long  since  deceased,  once  gave  the  following  in- 
cident :  "  An  aged  lady  by  the  name  of  Reed  but  a 
few  days  since  told  me  she  was  married  in  the  year 
1775.  The  next  year  her  husband  went  iuto  the 
army,  leaving  her  young  aud  iuexperienced,  with  an 
infant  upon  her  bosom,  to  manage  the  domestic  affairs 
in-doors  aud  out  through  a  long  and  bitter-cold  wiu- 
ter;  and  when  she  heard  from  her  husband  it  was 
from  the  battle-field,  with  the  battle  bravely  fought, 
but  not  finished.  At  length  he  returned  ;  another 
winter  approaching,  he  was  drafted  again,  and  through 
her  entreaties  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  hire  a  substi- 
tute. In  addition  to  the  pay  agreed  upon,  he  told 
the  man  that  when  he  returned  he  would  assist  him  in 
building  a  house.  The  mau  was  killed  in  the  battle 
at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne ;  but,  said  she,  his  poor 
widow  did  not  go  houseless,  for  my  husband  built  it, 
and  made  her  comfortable  as  long  as  she  lived." 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  Burgoyne's  army  Barna- 
bas Bates,  Silas  Besse,  Silas  Fearing,  John  Gait, 
David  Perry,  Jabez  Besse,  and  Nathan  Norris  went 
to  Boston  on  a  three-months'  tour  to  guard  the  pris- 
oners. 

March  2,  1778,  Chose  John  Fearing,  James  Bur- 
gess, Andrew  Mackie,  Samuel  Savery,  aud  Barnabas 
Bates  a  committee  of  correspondence,  inspection,  and 
safety. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  British  burnt  the 
shipping  at  New  Bedford,  and  the  militia  of  this 
town  turned  out  generally  at  the  alarm. 

There  were  two  alarms  at  Falmouth  during  the 
war,  to  which  place  the  militia  of  Wareham  speedily 
repaired,  but  at  neither  time  fouud  the  enemy. 

October  5th,  Voted  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  sol- 
diers' clothing,  aud  chose  a  committee  to  supply  the 
soldiers'  families  the  ensuing  year. 

Jan.  11,  1779,  Voted  to  raise  by  tax  one  hundred 
aud  eighty-four  pounds  in  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
to  pay  two  nine-months'  men.  viz.,  Andrew  Sturte- 
vant and  Asa  Bumpus.  Voted,  to  raise  soldiers  in 
future  by  a  town  tax,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
hire  them  for  the  town.  March  8,  Chose  Johu  Fear- 
ing, Joshua  Gibbs,  aud  David  Nye,  to  see  that  there 
be  no  forestalling  and  monopolizing  in  the  town, 
agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  General  Court. 

Chose  John  Fearing,  Andrew  Mackie,  Samuel  Sa- 
very, Barnabas  Bates,  and  Prince  Burgess  a  commit- 
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tee  of  correspondence,  inspection,  aDd  safety.  March 
23d,  Voted  to  sell  the  nine  guns  (that  came  from 
Boston)  at  vendue,  and  they  were  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred aud  eighty  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

July  5th,  Chose  a  committee  to  supply  the  soldiers' 
families  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Voted  £110 
16s.  to  pay  soldiers'  bounty  and  mileage. 

December  6th,  Voted  to  send  to  Boston  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  powder. 

March  22,  1780,  Chose  Israel  Fearing,  Barnabas 
Bates,  and  Rowland  Thatcher  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, inspection,  and  safety. 

June  20th,  Voted  that  the  six  months'  men,  now 
sent  into  service,  be  hired  by  a  tax,  and  that  each 
man  have  sixty-nine  silver  dollars  as  a  bounty,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  paper  dollars  per  man  mile- 
age money.  Voted  to  eleven  three  months'  men 
forty  silver  dollars  per  man,  and  one  hundred  paper 
dollars  per  month;  and  Capt.  John  Gibbs,  William 
Conant,  Thomas  Bates,  Silas  Bcsse,  Lot  Thatcher, 
Lot  Bumpus,  Seth  Stevens,  Isaac  Stevens,  George 
Glover,  Benjamin  Benson,  George  Gurney,  and 
Thomas  Barrows  were  the  captain  and  eleven  men 
mentioned  in  the  last  vote.  These  men  went  to 
Rhode  Island. 

September  21st,  Voted  to  raise  £86  17s.  bard 
money  to  pay  for  beef  sent  to  the  army.  December 
26th,  Voted  to  raise  seveii  men  for  the  army  during 
the  war.  Jan.  6,  1781,  Voted  to  have  a  lottery  to 
raise  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  hard  money  to 
raise  soldiers  with.  Voted  to  accept  the  seheme  of 
the  lottery  as  it  now  stands.  This  last  vote  shows  to 
what  extremity  the  town  was  pushed  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war ;  but  they  shrunk 
not  back ;  when  the  people  had  become  so  poor  that 
money  could  not  be  raised  by  tax,  they  sought  other 
expedients  and  found  them.  July  9th,  Chose  a  com- 
mitte  to  procure  beef  for  the  army.  September  24th, 
Voted  for  two  five  months'  soldiers,  twenty-one 
pounds ;  for  four  three  months'  men,  seventy-two 
pounds  ;  and  for  seven  three  years'  soldiers,  one  huu- 
dred  and  twenty-six  pounds.  October  8th,  Voted 
£235  8s.  to  pay  for  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  pounds  of  beef  sent  to  the  Continental  army, 
and  £10  for  four  hundred  pounds  of  beef  for  soldiers' 
families. 

Dee.  17th,  Voted  to  join  with  Plymouth  to  petition 
to  take  off  the  excise  act.  Sept.  16, 1782,  Voted  two 
hundred  and  ten  pouiuls  for  seven  three  years'  sol- 
diers. Sept.  29,  1783,  Voted  one  hundred  aud  eighty 
pounds  for  six  three  years'  soldiers. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  the  men  raised  by  some  of  the  above  votes,  but  Noah 


Bumpus,  Asa  Bumpus,  Solomon  Hitchman,  Ebenezer 
Clark,  Willard  Swift,  William  Pierce,  and  Stephen 
Swift  served  during  the  war,  and  are  probably  the 
men  raised  by  the  vote  of  Dec.  26,  1780.  Those 
raised  by  the  vote  of  1781  were  probably  such  men 
as  had  returned  from  former  service,  and  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  again.  Philemou  Dunham,  who  is 
not  mentioned  above,  went  into  the  army  three  times, 
and  Samuel  Bates  served  six  years,  and  uo  doubt 
many  others  went  in  other  campaigns  than  those 
where  their  names  are  mentioned. 

The  votes  of  September,  1782  and  1783,  were  to 
pay  soldiers  already  in  the  army,  and  not  to  raise 
new  forces.  Of  the  eighty-six  persons  who  performed 
service  from  two  months  to  seven  years,  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  the  present  generation,  thir- 
teen died  while  in  service,  viz. :  Samuel  Besse,  John 
Lathrop,  John  Bourne,  Samuel  Barrows,  Samuel 
Phillips,  William  Thorn,  Caleb  Burgess,  Rufus  Perry, 
Benjamin  Swift,  Jonathan  Saunders,  Nathan  Sturte- 
vant,  Moses  Sturtevant,  and  William  Parkerson. 
During  the  war  the  operations  of  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  this  town  were  not  confined  to  the  land.  Capt. 
Barzillai  Besse  went  out  privateering  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  State,  in  an  armed  sloop,  and  took 
one  prize.  He,  together  with  John  Gibbs  and  some 
others  of  his  crew,  left  his  vessel  at  Nantucket,  and 
went  with  Capt.  Dimmick,  of  Falmouth,  as  volun- 
teers in  a  wood  sloop,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  aud 
running  down  towards  the  enemy's  vessel,  which  was 
a  shaving-mill  mounting  six  swivels,  Dimmick  was 
ordered  to  strike ;  he  showed  submission,  but  in 
running  under  the  stern  he  put  his  bowsprit  over 
the  enemy's  taffrail,  and  calling  upon  his  men,  they 
sprang  on  board,  killed  the  English  captain,  aud  took 
the  vessel  in  a  few  minutes.  Also  a  ten-guu  sloop 
named  the  "  Hancock,"  owned  by  John  Carver, 
Nathan  Bassett,  and  others,  was  fitted  out  from  this 
place  as  a  privateer,  commanded  by  James  Southard. 
The  first  cruise  they  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
took  two  prizes.  The  second  cruise  they  took  two 
Grand  Bank  fishermen,  both  brigs,  aud  brought  them 
into  Wareham.  The  enemy  took  from  the  citizens 
of  Wareham  the  schooner  "  Lion,"  coming  from  the 
West  Indies  with  a  load  of  salt.  Also  the  schooner 
"  Desire,"  goiug  to  Brazil,  aud  a  sloop  that  was  built 
for  a  privateer,  and  performed  one  successful  cruise  in 
that  capacity,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  Turk's 
Island  for  salt,  and  was  taken  when  returning. 

War  of  1812. — From  the  Revolutionary  war  until 
the  war  of  1812  but  few  incidents  happeued  to  Ware- 
ham, of  an  historical  nature,  worthy  of  notice.  The 
town  increased  gradually  in  business  aud  population. 
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commerce  at  one  time  was  flourishing,  and  many  ves- 
sels were  built  at  the  Narrows,  and  when  the  second 
war  was  declared  and  commerce  cut  off  many  persons 
were  poor  indeed.  However,  they  bore  up  under  it 
as  well  as  they  could,  ran  their  small  vessels  along 
shore  as  far  as  New  York,  and  had  the  following 
sloops  taken  by  the  enemy,  most  of  which  were  ran- 
somed: Sloop  "Washington,"  Capt.  Besse ;  "Reso- 
lution," Gibbs  ;  "  Liberty,"  Savery  ;  "  Ruth,"  White; 
"  Paragon,"  Howard  ;  "  Polly,"  Barrows  ;  "  Thomas," 
Leonard;  "Betsey,"  Gibbs;  "Swallow,"  Besse; 
"Vineyard"  ferry-boat,  Leonard  ;"  Dolly,"  Gurney  ; 
"Income,"  Briggs ;  aud  "Fox,"  Leouard.  The 
sloop  "  Polly,"  Capt.  Barrows,  was  taken  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1814,  off  Westport.  The  captain  ran- 
somed her  for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  came  home 
to  get  the  money,  leaving  Moses  Bumpus  and  James 
Miller  with  the  British  until  his  return.  The  same 
day  the  sloop  was  retaken  by  a  party  fitted  out  from 
Westport,  but  the  two  young  men,  Bumpus  and  Mil- 
ler, had  been  taken  on  board  the  brig-of-war  "  Niui- 
rod,"  and  by  their  aid,  as  was  supposed,  in  a  few 
days  ran  up  the  bay  to  West's  Island.  Here  they 
landed  and  took  Samuel  Besse  on  board  for  a  pilot, 
as  he  says,  by  force,  and  compelled  him  to  pilot  the 
brig  up  the  bay.  On  the  next  day,  June  13th,  she 
was  seen  by  Ebenezer  Bourne,  about  nine  o'clock 
A.M.,  off  Mattapoisett,  standing  up  the  bay,  aud  at 
ten  came  to  anchor  about  four  miles  southerly  of 
Bird  Island  Light,  and  immediately  manned  six 
barges,  which  formed  a  line  two  abreast.  Each 
barge  had  a  large  lateen-sail,  and  was  rowed  by  six 
oars,  double-manned,  with  a  fair  wind  and  strong 
flood  tide,  and  steered  for  Wareham.  Bourne  left 
his  work  and  ran  to  his  boat,  then  lyiug  at  Crooked 
River,  and  sailed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Neck,  when 
he  landed,  and  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  he 
left  home  gave  information  to  the  selectmen,  then  as- 
sembled on  other  business,  at  the  Narrows  village. 
He  and  they  passed  quickly  through  the  village,  giv- 
ing the  alarm  to  the  citizens,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Fearing,  Esq.  Here  the  select- 
men ordered  Maj.  William  Barrows  to  agsemblc  the 
men  and  prepare  their  guns  as  fast  as  possible,  then 
pass  down  the  Narrows,  aud  they  would  forward  them 
ammunition  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured  from  the 
town  stores,  which  were  kept  by  Wadsworth  Crocker, 
Esq.  Bourne,  upon  his  first  arrival  at  Fearings, 
meeting  with  a  gentleman  upon  a  smart  horse,  bound 
towards  Agawam  village,  requested  him  to  quicken 
his  speed  and  stop  at  the  next  public-house,  then 
kept  by  Capt.  Israel  Fearing,  and  tell  him  to  call  out 
his  men  aud  proceed  forthwith  to  the  east  side  of  the 


Narrows.  This  the  stranger  promised  and  performed. 
Maj.  Barrows  collected  twelve  meu,  with  arms,  which 
he  paraded,  and  the  minister,  Rev.  Noble  Everett, 
came  from  the  selectmen  with  a  keg  of  powder  and 
balls.  But  while  they  were  loading  their  guns,  Wil- 
liam Fearing,  Esq.,  and  Jonathan  Rccd  came  to  the 
major  and  told  him  to  put  his  arms  and  ammunition 
out  of  sight,  for  they  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy,  who  had  agreed  to  spare  private  property. 
The  guns  were  hid  under  Capt.  Jeremiah  Bumpus' 
porch,  and  the  keg  of  powder  left  near  his  house. 
The  British  came  to  the  turn  of  the  channel,  here 
set  a  white  flag,  and  proceeded  to  the  lower  wharf, 
where  the  marines  landed,  being  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  paraded  on  the  wharf,  aud  set  a  sentinel 
upon  the  high  land  back  of  the  village,  with  orders  to 
let  no  citizen  pass  from  the  village,  and  it  was  about 
this  time  that  Fearing  and  Reed  approached  the 
enemy  with  a  white  handkerchief  upou  a  cane  aud 
made  the  treaty  aforesaid.  The  enemy  then  marched 
up  the  street,  stationing  sentries  upon  the  high  land, 
at  convenient  distances,  until  they  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tou-factory.  Here  quite  a  number  of  persous  were 
collected,  and  Barker  Crocker,  Esq.,  of  West  Barn- 
stable, was  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse.  He  had 
been  pricking  the  animal  with  pins  until  he  was  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  plunging  aud  rearing  as  the 
British  approached. 

As  Crocker  had  expected,  the  commanding  officer 
ordered  him  at  once  to  dismount,  which  he  did  ;  and 
the  uniformed  Briton  had  hardly  placed  his  feet  in 
the  stirrups  ere  he  found  himself  prostrate  in  the 
dust,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  troops  and  spec- 
tators. After  this  episode  they  set  fire  to  the  factory 
by  shooting  a  Congreve  rocket  into  a  post  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  story,  and  returned,  taking  the  arms 
and  powder  at  Capt.  Bumpus'  house,  and  threatened 
to  burn  the  house  if  the  town  stores  were  not  sur- 
rendered, which  they  thought  were  there.  They 
fired  a  small  rocket  into  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
left  it.  The  fire  was  extinguished  before  it  kindled, 
and  no  damage  was  doue.  About  this  time  four 
schooners  belonging  to  Falmouth,  which  had  put 
iuto  this  port  for  safety,  were  set  on  fire  by  the  meu 
left  with  the  barges,  these  and  the  factory,  as  they 
asserted,  not  being  private  property. 

As  they  passed  down  the  street  they  called  at  the 
store  of  William  Fearing,  Esq.,  took  somethiug  to 
drink,  and  went  into  his  kitchen,  and  took  a  brand  of 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  his  ship-yard  immediately  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  here  set  fire  to  a  new  brig, 
nearly  finished,  upon  the  stocks,  belonging  to  said 
Fearing.     He  remonstrated  with  them,  and  reminded 
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them  of  their  treaty,  but  they  asserted  that  she  was 
built  for  a  privateer.  He  then  begged  them  to  de- 
sist, saying,  "  I  am  your  friend."  "  Then,"  said  the 
commanding  officer,  "  you  are  an  enemy  to  your 
country."  The  brig  was  burned  to  ashes.  They 
fired  also  a  ship  and  brig  lying  at  the  wharf  and  five 
sloops,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fire  at  the  cotton- 
factory,  were  extinguished.  Six  vessels  were  not  set 
on  fire.  They  next  took  twelve  men  as  hostages  to 
preveut  the  citizeus  from  firing  upon  them,  and  hoist- 
iug  a  white  flag,  and  saying  if  a  gun  was  fired  the 
hostages  would  be  massacred,  embarked,  having  tar- 
ried on  shore  about  two  hours.  About  this  time 
Capt.  Israel  Fearing  assembled  twelve  men  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Narrows  and  showed  fight. 
Some  of  them  were  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  it 
required  all  the  tact  and  persuasion  of  their  captain 
to  restrain  them  from  firing.  One  of  the  barges 
dropped  over  that  way,  and  one  of  the  Narrows'  citi- 
zeus begged  Capt.  Fearing  not  to  fire,  as  a  treaty  had 
been  made  and  hostages  taken  to  insure  its  perform- 
ance, whereupon  he  fell  back  to  watch  their  further 
movements,  kept  his  men  assembled  ;  but,  as  the  host- 
ages were  not  given  up  until  they  passed  below  him, 
he  did  not  fire,  and  the  enemy  departed  in  peace, 
landing  the  hostages  on  Cromeset  Point.  The  barges 
formed  a  line,  fired  a  Congreve  rocket  into  the  air, 
fired  a  swivel  from  the  bow  of  each  barge,  gave  three 
cheers,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  brig,  landed 
Besse  upon  West's  Island  and  the  two  young  men  at 
North  Falmouth.  Besse  was  arrested,  and  examined 
before  a  magistrate  in  New  Bedford  and  acquitted. 
Miller  and  Bumpus  were  examined,  and  committed 
to  prison  for  further  examination  and  trial,  and,  after 
being  imprisoned  about  three  months,  were  acquitted, 
and  both  shipped  on  board  a  privateer,  where  Bum- 
pus  was  killed,  and  Miller  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon-ball. 
The  whole  damage  done  by  the  expedition  was  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

One  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  who  resided  here 
on  that  memorable  day,  June  13,  1814,  says,  "  An 
invasion  from  the  enemy  was  the  most  remote  thought 
of  any  of  our  citizens,  and  even  the  citizens  of  other 
towns  were  so  sure  that  there  would  be  no  attack  on 
Warehaiu  that  they  sent  their  vessels  here  as  a  place 
of  safety.  The  attack  happened  also  when  an  unusual 
number  of  our  citizens  were  gone  from  home,  others 
were  at  work  at  a  distance  from  their  arms,  and  the 
arms  themselves  were  the  more  owned  and  kept  for 
military  duty  at  the  annual  muster  than  for  any 
actual  use.  Many  of  the  men  of  the  village  were 
mariners,  and  being  exempt  from  military  duty  had 
no  arms,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  enemy's  landing 


after  the  alarm,  all  combined,  must  plead  the  excuse 
of  non-resistance.  Suppose  it  had  been  otherwise, 
that  the  dozen  men  assembled,  which  could  not  have 
obtained  their  ammunition  sooner  than  they  did,  as 
the  selectmen  when  they  were  apprised  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  had  to  travel  more  than  a  mile  for  it,  aud 
the  minister  to  return  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
men,  and  all  this  within  forty  minutes  of  the  first 
whisper  of  any  danger.  I  say,  suppose  the  twelve 
men  had  faced  the  enemy  and  fired,  suppose  they  had 
killed  half  a  dozen  of  the  enemy,  would  not  the  return 
fire  of  two  hundred  well  disciplined  marines  have 
killed  as  many  as  ten  of  our  citizens  and  overcome  all 
resistance  at  once?  To  be  sure,  if  this  had  so  hap- 
pened, the  transaction  might  have  filled  some  ten 
lines  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  military  glory,  and  as  an 
offset  our  citizens  would  have  had  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment with  this  inscription : 

•     "Sacred  To  The  Memory  of 

f  who  died 

In  the  defense  of  Wurcluuu, 
June  13,  1814." 

The  British,  on  leaving,  left  word  that  they  should 
soon  return,  and  when  they  came  again  should  burn 
the  entire  town.  A  militia  company  was  soon  sta- 
tioued  at  a  point  below  the  Narrows  village,  trenches 
were  dug  within  gunshot  of  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  it  was  rather  hoped  that  the  British  would  fulfill 
their  word  of  returning.  The  following  lists  will 
show  who  served  at  this  time,  and  the  length  of  their 
service. 

Muster-roll  of  Sergeant  Samuel  Savery,  Jr.'s,  de- 
tachment of  infantry,  doing  duty  as  guards  in  the 
town  and  harbor  of  Wareham,  by  order  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Nathaniel  Goodwin,  of  the  Fifth  Division  of  the 
Militia  of  Massachusetts,  June  2-1,  1814. 

Samuel  Savery,  Jr.,  sergeant.  Josiah  Soule. 

Valentine  C.  Coffin,  corporal.  Enoch  Tupper. ' 

Benjamin  Nye,  corporal.  Hartford  Claften. 

Calvin  Howard.  Phineas  Savery. 

Moses  S.  Fearing.  Asa  Besse. 

Eliphalet  Bumpus.  Seth  Gibbs. 

John  Gait.  Joshua  Gibbs. 
Noble  Everett,  Jr. 

And  they  served  from  June  24,  1814,  to  July  24, 
1814,  excepting  Moses  S.  Fearing,  who  furnished  as 
a  substitute  Hugh  McManimon. 

Muster-roll  of  Sergeant  Samuel  Savery,  Jr.'s,  de- 
tachment of  infantry  doing  duty  in  the  town  and 
harbor  of  Wareham,  by  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  Nathaniel 
Goodwin,  of  the  Fifth  Division  Massachusetts  Militia, 
Oct.  29,  1814. 


Samuel  Savery,  Jr.,  sergeant. 
William  Gibbs,  corporal. 


Salatbiel  Perry. 
Curtis  Tobey. 
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Rufus  Lincoln,  Jr. 
B<  ii  i. mini  Bumpus. 
Willium  Howard. 
Ichabod  Leonard. 
Thomas  Young. 
Spooner  Briggs. 


Thomas  Hathaway. 
Admiral  Butnpus. 
Nathaniel  Doty. 
Joshua  Gibba. 
Nathaniel  Hamblin. 
Thomas  Writhington. 


And  they  served  from  July  25,  1814,  to  Oct.  28, 
1814,  with  the  exception  of  Nathaniel  Doty,  who 
furnished  as  a  substitute,  Josiah  Bourne. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  twelve  men  went  from 
Wareham  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  were  there  employed 
in  the  corps  called  •'  Sea  Fencibles,"  where  they  re- 
ceived wages,  until  the  peace  in  1815,  at  the  news 
of  which  the  citizens  of  Wareham  had  a  great  sup- 
per and  ball  at  the  house  now  occupied  by  William 
H.  Fearing,  which  was  then  used  for  a  hotel.  It 
must  have  been  a  joyous  occasion,  and  what  they 
called  in  those  days  "  a  high  time ;"  for  tradition 
says  that,  as  soon  as  the  blessing  was  invoked,  the 
presiding  officer  seized  a  turkey  by  the  legs  that  lay 
in  the  platter  before  him,  and  whirling  it  around  his 
head,  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  gunboats.  The 
venerable  parson  soon  after  left  the  scene  in  disgust ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  company  remained  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

Wareham  had  but  one  man  in  the  regular  army 
during  this  war  ;  this  was  Joseph  Saunders,  who  was 
one  of  the  few  men  killed  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  8th  of  January,  1815. 

War  of  the  Rebellion.  — 1861.  April  27th, 
Voted  to  appropriate  one  thousand  dollars  for  an  emer- 
gency fund,  to  be  devoted  to  the  families  of  those 
that  volunteer  their  services  in  their  country's  cause, 
if  needed. 

Voted  that  the  selectmen  pay  out  of  the  emergency 
fund,  according  to  their  own  discretion,  as  need  may 
require. 

Voted  that  this  town  raise  a  company  of  sixty- 
four  men,  and  they  be  armed,  equipped,  and  uni- 
formed at  the  expense  of  the  towu. 

Voted  that  each  volunteer,  previous  to  leaving  for 
the  seat  of  war,  be  presented  with  a  revolver. 

Chose  Lewis  Kinney,  Esq.,  as  a  committee  to  pur- 
chase the  revolvers  and  distribute  them  to  the  volun- 
teers. 

Chose  Darius  Miller,  Albert  S.  Hathaway,  and 
Addisou  Alden,  a  committee  to  form  a  military  com- 
pany for  a  coast  guard  of  sixty-four  persons,  from 
the  age  of  forty-five  to  sixty. 

Voted  that  men  over  sixty  years  of  age  be  allowed 
to  enlist  in  the  coast  guard. 

Voted  that  the  coast  guard  uniform  and  equip 
themselves. 


1862.  March  23d,  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
borrow  money  for  payment  of  State  aid  to  families  of 
volunteers. 

July  26th,  Voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  each  volunteer  who  enlisted  in  the  mili- 
tary service  for  three  years,  when  mustered  in,  and 
credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town. 

September  2d,  Voted  to  pay  a  bouuty  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  each  volunteer  for  niue  mouths'  mili- 
tary service,  when  mustered  in,  and  credited  to  the 
town,  notwithstanding  any  vote  previously  passed. 

1863.  Recruiting  went  on  during  this  year,  and 
State  aid  was  continued  to  soldiers'  families,  but  no 
especial  action  was  taken  by  the  town  in  reference 
thereto. 

1864.  April  16th,  Voted  to  raise  by  taxation  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  refund  to  individuals  money  con- 
tributed by  them  to  aid  recruiting  during  1SG3  and 
1864;  also  to  raise  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen  to  pro- 
cure volunteers  for  the  military  service,  to  fill  the 
quota  of  the  town,  under  the  recent  call  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  more  men.  Recruiting  was  in  this  manner 
kept  up  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  ladies  of  Wareham  sent  to  the  front  barrels, 
boxes,  and  packages,  containing  hospital  stores  and 
underclothiug  for  the  soldiers,  at  intervals  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  war. 

The  town  records  show  that  Wareham  furnished 
three  hundred  and  twenty  meu  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  that  thirty-nine  died  in  the  service,  but 
Col.  Schouler,  in  his  "  History  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  Civil  War,"  flays,  "  Wareham  furnished  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  for  the  war,  whieh  was  a  sur- 
plus of  fifteen  over  and  above  all  demands  ;"  and  this 
is  probably  correct,  as  he  states  in  another  part  of  his 
valuable  work  that  "  every  towu  in  Plymouth  County 
furnished  its  contingent  of  men  upon  every  call  made 
by  the  President  during  the  war,  and  each  had  a  sur- 
plus at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twelve  men." 

The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive 
of  State  aid,  was  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  aud 
fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  ($20,253.31). 

The  amount  paid  by  the  town  during  the  war  for 
State  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and  repaid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, was  as  follows:  In  1861,  $2658. 51) ; 
in  1862,  $10,974.51  ;  in  1863,  $9080.40;  in  1864, 
$6400;  in  1865,  $3300.  The  total  amouut  was 
$32,413.50. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  aud  sailors  from 
Wareham  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  : 
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ENLISTED    IN 
Thomas  A  eke  rm  an. 
William  Ashton. 
Frederick  S.Allen. 
Joseph  A.  Alden. 
George  H.  Allen. 
Marcus  Atwood. 
Warren  Atwood. 
John  Andrews. 
Jeremiah  Benson. 
!!•<■. i  C.  Bumpus. 
James  W.  Besae. 
David  P.  Bumpus. 
Otis  L.  Battles. 
Christopher  C.  Besse. 
Charles  W.  Bumpus. 
Isaac  Benson. 
Samuel  Benson. 
Icliabod  Besse. 
Benjamin  Battles. 
Iliram  W.  Bumpus. 
Ebcnezer  Burgess. 
John  M.  Bartlett. 
Joseph  Brown. 
Henry  W.  Bumpus. 
James  L.  Blackwoll. 
Thomas  A.  Burgess. 
Ephraim  D.  Butler. 
Timothy  Brosnahan. 
Aaa  B.  Baker. 
George  W.  Buinpus. 
Eliaha  G.  Besse. 
Nathaniel  L.  Battles. 
Martin  A.  Bumpus. 
Benjamin  F.  Bumpus. 
James  L.  Bryant. 
John  H.  Buekston. 
Reuben  A.  Bumpus. 
Linus  D.  Bumpus. 
Charles  W.  Bumpus,  Jr. 
Benjamin  C.  Bumpus. 
David  C.  Bumpus. 
Ly sunder  N.  Bumpus. 
Henry  F.  Bumpus. 
Owen  Bumpus. 
Joshua  Besse  (2d). 
Benjamin  B.  Besse. 
Francis  G.  Bumpus. 
Henry  W.  Bugbee. 
James  Brosnahan. 
Lawrence  B.  Briggs. 
Nathaniel   Benson. 
Elnathan  Bensun. 
Lotbrop  A.  Besse. 
Siduey  C.  Besae. 
Howard  T.  Benson. 
George  W.  Besse. 
Joseph  F.  Bent. 
Alexander  G.  Battles. 
Leander  W.  Caswell. 
Patrick  Coin. 
Richard  F.  O'Connell. 
Harvey  Crocker. 
Patrick  Cox. 
Timothy  Casey. 
John  J.  Carroll. 
14 


THE   ARMY. 

Benjamin  D.  Clifton. 
John  Campbell. 
John  Campbell,  Jr. 
John  Cannon. 
Caleb  L.  Cannon. 
Thomas  Curran. 
Warren  Chubbuck. 
John  J.  Campbell. 
James  Connell. 
Albert  W.  Curtis. 
Joseph  W.  Dunham. 
Isaac  C.  Dunham. 
George  W.  Dunham. 
James  Doolan. 
James  M.  Doty. 
William  S.  Doty. 
Benjamin  F.  Doty. 
Stephen  H.  Drew. 
John  Davidson. 
Jerome  C.  Dean. 
Ebenezor  Ellis,  Jr. 
Warren  Ellis. 
William  A.  Edson. 
John  M.  Edson. 
Peter  V.  Eldridge. 
George  H.  French. 
James  Ford. 
Charles  Franklin. 
Nathan  A.  Fisk. 
John  T.  Gait. 

Edward  A.  Gammons. 
John  W.  Gammons. 
Thomas  W.  Green. 

Rut'us  H.  Gurney. 

Samuel  N.  Gammons. 
George  N.  Gammons. 

Dennis  Holland. 

Joseph  R.  Kurd. 

Benj.  F.  Hathaway,  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Hatch. 

Sylvester  S.  Hall. 

Elijah  J.  Howell. 

George  Hartford. 

Thomas  Hartford. 

James  A.  Harlow. 

George  H.  Holmes. 

Henry  F.  Hopkins. 

John  A.  Hoskins. 

George  M.  Heath. 

Patrick  Hartford. 

Thomas  C.  Huskins. 

Abel  T.  Harris. 

Jeremiah  C.  Huley. 

Lemuel  Harlow. 

Joseph  Uaydeu. 

Orin  II.  Holmes. 

Abial  S.  Hammond. 

George  W.  Hammond. 

Gardner  B.  Hathaway. 

Nathaniel  G.  Hathaway. 

Patrick  llaekett. 

Aaron  S.  Harlow. 

Michael  Hatterao. 

Albert  F.  Hathaway. 

Horatio  Gates  Harlow. 


Benjamin  F.  Hathaway. 
Leonard  B.  Haskina. 
William  II.  Ingraham. 
William  V.  Johnson. 
Uriel  M.  Johnson. 
Martin  Jackson. 
Benjamin  S.  Keyes. 
Rufus  H.  King. 
William  King. 
Edward  Kinney. 
Herman  Kirke. 
William  L.  Leonard. 
William  C.  S.  Little. 
Gorham  Lovell. 
John  A.  Lennon. 
H.  H.  P.  Lovell. 
James  T.  Leonard,  Jr. 
Reuben  P.  Lovell. 
Lucas  Longendyke. 
Martin  Lac  ho  re. 
George  H.  Luring. 
Charles  C.  Murdock. 
Jacob  Maxim. 
John  Morrison,  Jr. 
Daniel  Murphy. 
John  Mannisuder. 
John  Manniman. 
John  D.  Manter. 

Michael  Madigan. 
James  Madigan. 
Tilson  A.  Morse. 

Andrew  Morse,  Jr. 

Jcnnison  G.  Morse. 

Luther  Morse. 

Scth  C.  Morse. 

Nathan  F.  McManiman. 

Scth  F.  T.  McManiman. 

John  McCabe. 

John  Mullen. 

John  M.  Maxim. 

Oliver  A.  Morse. 

Samuel  W.  Morse. 

John  Morrison,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Murdock. 

Jeremiah  T.  Nightengale 

Marunda  Nickerson. 

James  T.  Nickerson. 

Joseph  T.  Nickerson. 

Frederick  U.  Nickerson. 

Ivory  II.  Nickerson. 

John  W.  Nelson. 

Benjamin  S.  Nye. 

Nathaniel  Pittaley. 

Theodore  E.  Paddock. 

Elisba  D.  Perry. 

Frederick  A.  Pratt 

Joshua  D.  Pierce. 
David  Perry. 
Charles  P.  Pittsley. 
George  H.  Pierce. 
Charles  M.  Packard. 
Sylvester  Pratt. 
Andrew  T.  Pratt. 
Thomas  Phillips. 
Anthony  L.  Pierce. 
Gamaliel  Pierce. 


Orlando  C.  Prouty. 
David  Perry  (2d). 
Alexander  R.  Perry. 
David  A.  Perry. 
Richard  F.  O'Connell. 
John  R.  Oldham. 
John  S.  Oldham. 
Isaac  T.  Oldham. 
William  II.  Rounseville. 
William  B.  Rayinoud. 
James  Ryan. 
Isaiah  A.  Russell. 
Henry  G.  Raymond. 
James  R.  Russell. 
Stephen  S.  Ruasell. 
Isaac  Russell. 
Charles  Ryder. 
George  F.  Ryder. 
George  II.  Robbins. 
Joseph  Ryan. 
John  Rogers. 
Theodore  P.  Bobbins. 
William  T.  Rogers. 
SiLinuH  A.  Robinson. 
Selh  H.  Shurtlett'. 
Joseph  N.  Setiver. 
Hiram  F.  Sherman. 
Archibald  Stringer. 
Joseph  Snell. 
Edward  R.  Stevens. 
John  Sampsou. 
William  Snell. 
Jeremiah  Sullivan. 
Hiram  F.  Stuart. 
Samuel  Sweet. 
William  F.  Staples. 
David  E.  Swift. 
Isaiah  W.  Sweet. 
Luther  F.  Shaw. 
Mark  .Sullivan. 
Albert  F.  Shores. 
Julian  W.  Swift. 
Alexander  Snell. 
William  W.  Swift. 
Stephen  F.  Tripp. 
Juseph  W.  Tinkbam. 
Harrison  0.  Thomas. 
Heury  M.  Thomas. 
George  A.  Thompson. 
George  G.  Taylor. 
Char.es  Thompson. 
John  Q.  A.  Tripp. 
Simeon  W.  Turner. 
Theodore  F.  Tobey. 
Stephen  Tenney. 
James  F.  Thompson. 
John  Walsh. 
Cyrus  F.  Westgate. 
Daniel  Westgate. 
David  Westgate,  Jr. 
Aaron  M.  Westgate. 
William  Westgate. 
Joseph  Weotgate. 
Joshua  G.  Wing. 
William  Walsh. 
Henry  W.  Winsby. 
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The  following  contrabands  were  credited  to  Ware- 
hum,  at  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Joseph  Black.  John  II.  Loften. 

William  Henry.  Lawson  Thoinas. 

Moses  Graham.  Saco  Tripp. 

William  II.  Keen.  Green  Wright. 

ENLISTED   IN   THE   NAVY. 

John  S.  Allen.  George  L.  Harris. 

Ebenezer  H.  Atwood.  Philander  Keith,  Jr. 

George  B.  Bab-cock.  John  D.  King. 

George  I.  Briggs.  Frank  B.  King. 

Marcus  M.  Benson.  Nathan  C.  Long. 

Lathrop  W.  Bonson.  Jorumiah  Murphy. 

Benjamin  Bumpus.  Francis  A.  May. 

Bcnjamiu  C.  Bourne.  Charles  H.  May. 

Charles  II.  Briggs.  George  H.  Merithew. 

Ansel  Besse.  Charles  W.  Nightengale. 

Isaac  T.  Burgess.  William  A.  Nickerson. 

Charles  H.  Briggs.  George  H.  Perry. 

William  H.  Borden.  Thomas  Pierce. 

Benjatniu  II.  Burgess.  Charles  H.  Ryder. 

George  E.  Chipman.  Samuel  B.  Kunnells. 

Benjamin  C.  Chubbuck.  Moses  B.  Raymond. 

John  F.  Crittenden.  Andrew  W.  Reed. 

Alfred  B.  Caswell,  Jr.  Zimri  S.  RobinBon. 

Charles  C.  Danforth.  Joseph  S.  Sherman. 

Charles  W.  Darrow.  Adolphus  Savery. 

James  A.  Dumbolton.  Samuel  T.  Silsby. 

Harrison  Ellis.  Henry  C.  Spence. 

William  P.  Gibbs.  Frederick  A.  Stuart. 

Joseph  T.  Hathaway.  Oliver  Smith. 

Leonard  S.  Harris.  Calvin  R.  Weaver. 

Lemuel  11.  Hauiblin.  Joshua  G.  Wing. 
Patrick  Harrington. 

Roll  of  Honor. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  during  the  Rebellion  of  18G1-65: 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry  Ma**aehu*ett*   Volunteer*. 
John  D.  Mauter,  Co.  B;  died  in  the  service  at  Nowberne,  N.  C. 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry  Ma**achu*ett*    Volunteer*. 

Christopher  C.  Besse,  Co.  D  ;  died  at  Millen,  Ga.,  Nov.  1,  1864. 

Eighteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry  Ma**achn*ett*   Volunteers. 

Marcus  Atwoud,  Co.  C  ;  died  July  20,  1863,  at  Convalescent 

Camp,  Virginia. 
William  Ashton,  Co.  G;  died  in  the  service. 
Samuel  Benson,  Co.  G  ;  died  Sept.  30,  1S62,  at  Bull  Run,  Va. 
Thomas  S.  Hatch,  Co.  C;  died  Jun.  21,  1862. 
James  T.  Leonard,  Co.  G  ;  died  Sept.  IT,  1862. 
John  W.  Nelson,  Co.  G  ;  killed  May  5,  1864,  at  the  Wilderness, 

Va. 
Theodore  A.  Paddock,  Co.  G  ;  died  Nov.  3,  1862,  at  Alexandria, 

Va. 
Archy  Stringer,  Co.  G;   killed  Aug.  30,  1862,  at  Bull  Run,  Va. 

Twentieth  Regiment  of  Infantry  Mussuehiitett*   Volunteers. 

Joshua  Besse  (2d),  Co.  A;  died,  April  28,  1864,  at  home,  in 
consequence  of  sickness  contracted  in  Lihby  Prison,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Benjumiu  F.  Bumpus,  Co.  A  :  died  of  wounds,  Jan.  17,  1S64. 

John  J.  Carroll,  Co.  A;  died  Dec.  14,  1862. 

James  L.  Blackwell,  Co.  A;  died  a  few  days  after  reaching 
home,  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service. 


Stephen  S.  Russell,  Co.  A  ;  died  in  the  service. 

Benjamin  D.  Clifton,  Co.  A  ;  killed  Dec.  11,  1S62,  in  ihe  attempt 
to  ostablish  a  pontoon  bridge  on  the  Potomac  beforu  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

George  H.  Loring,  Co.  A;  died  Dec.  10,  1864,  at  Andersonville, 
Go. 

James  R.  Russell,  Co.  A;  died  Dec.  17,  1864,  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

Joseph  Snell,  Co.  A;  killed  Oct.  21,  1862,  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va. 

Julian  W.  Swift,  Co.  A;  died  of  wounds,  Nov.  li,  1S64,  at 
Second  Division  Hospital. 

William  A.  Edson,  Co.  A;  died  at  home,  July  12,  1363. 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry    Massachusetts    Volunteer*. 
David  C.  Buuipus,  Co.  B  j   died  of  yellow  fever  in   tlio  service, 

Sept.  30,  1864. 
George    H.  French,   Co.  B ;  died  in    the   hospital  at   Beaufort, 

N.  a,  Jan.  22,  1863. 
Joseph  Hayden,  Co.  li  ;   died  in  the  service. 
Isaac  T.  Oldham,    Co.  B  ;  died   Feb.  26,   1863,  at  Portsmouth, 

N.  C. 
John  R.  Oldham,  Co.  B;  killed  at  Deep  Run,  Va.,  in  making 

a  charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  Aug.  14,  1S64. 
John  S.  Oldham,  Co.B;  died  Jan.  12,  1863, at  Newberne,  N.  C. 
David  A.  Perry,  Co.  B;  died  Sept.  28,  18G4,  at  Hampton,  Va. 

Thirty-eeeoud   Regiment  of  Infantry  Massachusetts    Volunteer*. 
James  Cornnell,  Co.  A;  killed  May  HI,   1864,  at  Laurel  Hill, 

Va. 
Andrew  T.  Pratt,  died  June  22,  1864,  from  wounds  received  in 

battle  on  that  day  near  Petersburg,  Va. 
Daniel  Westgate,  Co.  D  ;  died  of  wounds  Dec.  10,  1862. 

Fifty-eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry  Ma**aehu*ett*   Volunteer*. 

Patrick  Cox,  Co.  C;  died  Feb.  16,  I860,  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Horatio  Gates  Harlow,  died  in  Libby  Prisou,  Virginia,  Nov. 
28,  1S64. 

Joseph  W.  Tinkham,  Co.  II;  died  Dec.  4,  1S64,  at  Danville, 
Va. 

George  W.  Besse,  Co.  II ;  died  in  the  service  July  2,  1864. 

Stephen  Drew,  Co.  I ;  died  of  wounds  Sept.  2,  1861,  at  York, 
Pa. 

Patrick  Coine,  died  in  the  service. 

James  Madigau,  died  at  home  of  wounds  received  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

John  A.  Iloskins,  6th  Mass.  Battery ;  died  Dec.  6,  1864,  in 
hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harrison  Ellis,  died  in  the  navy  Jan.  17,  1864. 

The  following-named  Wareham  gentlemen  held 
commissions  of  generals  aud  field-officers  in  the  local 
militia  of  the  State  : 

Major-General,  Darius  Miller,  from  1833  to  1335. 

Brigadier-General,  Israel  Fearing. 

Colonel;  Israel  Fearing,  from  1787  to ;   Bartlett  Mur- 

dock. 

Lieutenant- Colonel,  Israel  Fearing,  from  1785  to  1787. 

Major*,  Israel  Fearing,  from  1775  to  1781  ;  William  Barrows, 
from  April  20,  1812,  to  August,  1S12  ;  Lucius  Dowus. 

Brigade  In*peetor,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  James  U.  Sproat. 

Aid  to  Major-Qeneral,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  Warren  Mur- 
dock. 

SELECTMEN  OF  WAREHAM. 
1739. — Jireh  Swift,  Jeremiah  Bumpus,  Jonathan  Hunter. 
1740-41. — Israel  Fearing,  Jeremiah  Bumpus,  Jireh  Swift. 
1742. — Jeremiah  Bumpus,  Jonathan  Hunter,  Nathan  Sanders. 
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1743-44. — Jeremiah  Bumpus,  John  Ellis,  Jonathan  Hunter. 
1745—46. — Ebenezer  Burgess,  Jr.,  John  Bishop,  Abel  Wood. 
1747. — Joshua  Gibbs,  Abel  Wood,  William  Blackiner. 
1748—49. — Joshua  Oibbs,  John  Bishop,  William  Blackiner. 
1750. — Jeremiuh  Bumpus,  Ebenezer  Burgess,  Ebeoezer  Briggs. 
1751. — Jeremiah  Bumpus,  Rowland  Swift,  William  Blackiner. 
1752. — Jeremiah  Bumpus,  Israel  Fearing,  William  Blackmer. 
1753. — Jeremiah  Bumpus,  John  Fearing,  Willium  Blackmer. 
1754. — Joshua  Gibbs,  Rowland  Swift,  John  Bishop. 
1755. — Barnabas  Bates,  Samuel  Savery,  John  Fearing. 
1756. — John  Fearing,  Samuel  Savery,  Jeremiah  Bumpus. 
1757. — Rowland  Swift,  Samuel  Savery,  Noah  Fouring. 
175S-60. — Thomas  Whitten,  Rowland  Swift,  Samuel  Savery. 
1761-66. — Noah  Fearing,  Rowland  Swift,  Samuel  Savery. 
17G7. — Jeremiah  Bumpus,  John  Gibbs,  Thomas  Whitten. 
176S-73. — Noah  Fearing,  John  Gibbs,  Ebenezer  Briggs. 
1774. — David  Nye,  Jeremiah  Bumpus,  Ebenezer  Briggs. 
1775. — Noah  Fearing,  Samuel  Savery,  Ebenezer  Briggs. 
1776. — Noah  Fearing,  David  Nye,  Ebenezer  Briggs. 
1777. — David  Nye,  John  Gibbs,  Samuel  Savery. 
177S-79. — Samuel  Savery,  Ebenezer  Briggs,  Israel  Fearing. 
1780. — Israel  Fearing,  Barnabas  Bates,  Rowland  Thatcher. 
1781-82. — Ebenezer  Briggs,  Prince  Burgess,  Benjamin  Fearing. 
1783. — Ebenezer  Briggs,  Israel  Fearing,  Benjamin  Fearing. 
1784-S5. — Israel  Fearing,  David  Nye,  Benjamin  Fearing. 
1786. —  Israel  Fearing,  Samuel  Savery,  David  Nye. 
1787-88. — Israel  Fearing,  David  Nyo,  Benjamin  Fearing. 
1789— 'J  1. — -  Benjamin  Fearing,  Samuel  Savery,  Lot  Thatcher. 
1792-94. — Israel  Fearing,  Samuel  Savery,  Benjamin  Fearing. 
1795. —  Israel  Fearing,  Rowland  Thatcher,  John  Gibbs. 
1796. — Joshua  Gibbs,  Benjamin  Bourne,  Phineas  Savery. 
1797-9S. — Israel  Fearing,  Benjamin  Fearing,  Phiueas  Savery. 
1799. — Ebenezer  Bourne,  Rowland  Leonard,  Phineas  Savery. 
1800. — Rowland  Leonard,  Ebenezer  Bourne,  Benjamin  Fearing. 
1801-2. — Benjamin     Fearing,     Ebenezer     Bourne,     Jeremiah 

Bumpus. 
1803. — Ichabod  Leonard,  Benjamin  Fearing,  Jeremiah  Bumpus. 
1804. —  Benjamin  Fearing,  Ichabod  Leonard,  Benjnmin  Bourne. 
1805. — Barnabas  Bates,  Benjamin  Fearing,  Phineas  Savery. 
1806. —  Asa  Swift,  Benjamin  Bourne,  Ebenezer  White. 
1807-S. — Asa  Swift,  Benjamin  Fearing,  Barnabas  Bates. 
18U9-11. — Benjamin  Bourne,  Lot  Bumpus,  Wudsworth  Crocker. 
1812-13. — Wadsworth  Crocker,  Josoph  Gibbs,  Timothy  Savery. 
1814-16. — Benjamin    Bourne,     Benjamin     Fearing.    Timothy 

Savery. 
1817-19 — Benjamin    Foaring,    Timothy    Savery,    Wadsworth 

Crocker. 
18211-21 . — Eliphalct  Bumpus,  Ebenezer  Bourne,  Thomas  Savery. 
1822. — Eliphalct  Bumpus,  Ebenezer  Bourne,  Thomas  Savery. 
1823. —  Perez  F.  Briggs,  Uriah  Savery,  Ebenezer  Bourne. 
1824. — Perez    F.    Briggs    (Uriah   Savery,    deceased),    Thomas 

Savery,  Ebenezer  Bourne. 
1825-28. — Timothy  Savery,  Perez  F.  Briggs,  Eliphalet  Bumpus. 
1829. —  Eliphalet  Bumpus,  Nathaniel  Crocker,  Benjamin  Lincoln 
1830-31. — Nathaniel  Crocker,  Thomas  Savery,  David  Nye. 
1832. — David  Nye,  Nathaniel  Crocker,  Silvanus  Bourne. 
1833. — David  Nye,  Silvanus  Bourne,  William  Bates. 
1834. — Silvanus  Bourne,  William  Bates,  Gamaliel  Fuller,  Jr. 
1835. — William  Bates,  William  S.  Fearing,  Gamaliel  Fuller,  Jr. 
1836-37. — William  Bates,  Simoon  Morse,  William  S.  Fearing. 
1838. — Silvanus  Bourne,  Moses  S.  F.  Tobey,  William  S.  Fearing. 
1839. — Moses   S.    F.    Tobey,    William    S.    Fearing,   Nathaniel 

Uamblin. 
1840- 11.— Moses  S.  F.  Tobey,  William  S.  Fearing,  Lewis  Kinney. 
1842-46.— Moses  S.  F.  Tobey,  William  S.  Fearing,  Nathaniel 
Crocker. 


IS47. — Moses  S.  F.  Tobey,  George  Gibbs,  Alexander  Bourne. 

1S48-49.— George  Gibbs,  Albert  S.  Hathaway.  Jedcdiuh  Briggs. 

1850. — Jedediah  Briggs,  Albert  S.  Hathaway,  Jesse  Briggs. 

1851-52. — Darius  Miller,  Jedediah  Briggs,  Thoiuns  Savery. 

1853-54. — Jedediah  Briggs,  Nicholas  H.  Sherman,  Samuel  B. 
Bumpus. 

1855. — Jedediah  Briggs,  Samuel  B.  Bumpus,  Philander  Keith. 

1856. — Jason  F.  Murdoch,  Abial  T.  Thomas,  Benjamin  Fearing. 

1857. — Silvanus  Bourne,  Nathaniel  Sherman,  Sylvester  F.  Cobb. 

1S58. — Geo.  Gibbs,  Sylvester  F.  Cobb,  Nathaniel  Sherman. 

1S59. — Nathaniel  Sherman,  S.  F.  Cobb  (resigned),  Galen  Hum- 
phrey, Darius  Miller. 

1860. — Nathaniel  Sherman,  Darius  Miller,  Albert  S.  Hatha- 
way. 

1861-63. — Darius  Miller,  Nathaniel  Sherman,  A.  S.  Hathaway. 

1S64. — Darius  Miller,  Nathaniel  Sherman,  Benj.  F.  Gibbs. 

1865. — Geo.  Sanford,  Andrew  S.  Nye,  Stephen  Ellis. 

1S66. — Geo.  Sanford,  Andrew  S.  Nye,  A.  S.  Hathaway. 

1867.— Geo.  Sanford,  A.  S.  Hathaway,  Parker  N.  Bodfisb. 

1868.— Geo.  Sanford,  A.  S.  Hathaway,  Alden  Be.-se. 

1S69-73.— Nathaniel  Sherman,  Alden  Besse,  B.  F.  Gibbs. 

1874. — Nathaniel  Sherman,  Alden  Besse,  Charles  E.  Sprague. 

1875-77. — Alden  Besse,  Benjamin  F.  Gibbs,  Charles  E.  Sprague. 

1878-79.— Alden  Besse,  Benjamin  F.  Gibbs,  Geo.  F.  Wing. 

18S0-84.— Benjamin  F.  Gibbs,  Geo.  F.  Wing,  Edward  F.  Handy. 


TOWN   CLERKS   FROM    1739    TO    1881. 


1739. 
1746. 
1750. 
1751. 
1754. 
1756. 
1760. 
1761. 
1770. 
1773. 
1S05. 
1806. 
1816. 


Jonathan  Hunter. 
John  Bishop. 
Israel  Fearing,  Jr. 
William  Blackmer. 
John  Bishop. 
Benjamin  Fearing. 
Rowland  Swift. 
Benjamin  Fearing. 
Noah  Fearing. 
Andrew  Mackie. 
Joshua  Gibbs. 
Jeremiah  Bumpus. 
Curtis  Tobey. 


ISIS.  Jeremiah  Bumpus. 
1821.  Ichabod  Leonard. 
1828.  Silvanus  Bourne. 
1830.  Ebenezer  Crocker. 
1833.  William  Bates. 
1842.  Ebenezer  Crucker. 
1845.  William  Bates. 

1848.  G.  A.  Shurtlett. 

1849.  Isuac  S.  Lincoln. 
1854.  Alvin  Gibbs. 

1871.  Alvin  Francis  Gibbs. 
1884.  William  U.  Fearing. 


REPRESENTATIVES   TO   THE    GENERAL    COURT. 


By  reason  of  the  smallness  of 

chosen  until  1790. 

1790.  Jeremiah  Bumpus. 

1812.  Jeremiah  Bumpus. 

1812.  Benjamin  Bourne,  dele- 
gate to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

1824.   Bnrtlett  Murdock. 

1827.  Ichabod  Leonard. 

1828.  Ichabod  Leonard. 

1829.  Ichabod  Leonard. 

1830.  Bartlett  Murdock. 

1831.  Thomas  Savery. 

1832.  Perez  F.  Briggs. 
Melville  Otis. 

1533.  Thomas  Savery. 
Levi  Washburn. 

1534.  Silvanus  Bourne. 
Darius  Miller. 

1835.  Lewis  Kinney. 

1836.  Silvanus  Buurne. 
Wm.  Bates. 
Lewis  Kinney. 


the  town,  no  representative  was 


1837. 

1838. 

1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1951. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 


Win.  Bates. 
Lewis  Kinney. 
Abisha  Barrows. 
Bartlett  Murdock. 
Thomas  Savery. 
Nathaniel  Crocker. 
Nathaniel  Crocker. 
Stephen  C.  Burgess. 
Stephen  C.  Burgess. 
H.  G.  0.  Ellis. 
H.  G.  0.  Ellis. 
Benjamin  Savery. 
Benjamin  Savery. 
Jedediah  Briggs. 
Jedediah  Briggs. 
Lewis  Kinney. 
Darius  Miller. 
James  R.  Sproat. 
James  It.  Sproat. 
Jason  F.  Murdoch. 
Jason  F.  Murdoch. 
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1856. 
1807. 
1859. 
l.sCO. 
1362. 
1863. 
1805. 
1866. 
1307. 
1S6S. 
180'J. 


John  M.  Kinney. 
John  M.  Kinney.1 
Silas  T.  Soule. 
Silas  T.  Soule. 
Benjamin  F.  Gibbs. 
Benjamin  P.  Gibbs. 
Timothy  F.  Clary. 
George  San  ford. 
George  Sanford. 
Ezra  C.  Brett. 
George  Sant'ord. 


1870.  Alden  Besse. 

1871.  Alden  Btuae. 

1873.  John  Savery. 

1874.  John  Savery. 

1870.  Sixth  Plymouth  District 
formed,  comprising  Ware- 
ham,  Mattapoisett,  Roches- 
ter, and  Marion. 

1877.  Noble  Warren  Everett. 

1881.  Noble  Warren  Everett. 


Representatives  to  General  Court  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  is  well  known,  are  elected  in  the  month  of 
November  of  one  year,  but  do  not  take  their  seats 
until  the  month  of  January  in  the  year  following. 
The  above  figures  indicate  the  year  of  election. 

JUSTICES    OF    THE    PEACE,  WITH    THE    DATES    OF 
THEIR   APPOINTMENT. 

Israel  Fearing — ,  1747. 

Noah  Fearing Jan.  23,  1777. 

Israel  Fearing Feb.  2s,  17'J8. 

Benjamin  Fearing June  10,  1800. 

John  Fearing Jan.  31,  1304. 

Rowland  Leonard    May  16,  1810. 

Wadsworth  Crocker Feb.  5,  1811. 

Benjamin  Bourne Feb.  12,  1312. 

Bartlelt  Murdock Feb.  I,  1819. 

William  Fearing Feb.  11,  1820. 

Curtis  Tobey Feb.  17,  1824. 

Seth  Miller,  Jr June  29,  1826. 

Silvanus  Bourne Aug.  27,  1829. 

David  Nye March  12,  1830. 

Charles  C.  Ellis Feb.  14,  1832. 

Thomas  Savery Jan.  29,  1836. 

William  Bates March    3,  1836. 

Darius  Miller March  30,  1838. 

II.  G.  0.  Ellis Sept.  21,  1839. 

Nathaniel  Sherman Sept.  20,  1843. 

Joseph  P.  llayden Feb.  23,  1859. 

James  G.  Sproat June  30,  1S00. 

Ailolphus  Savery May  9,  1866. 

John  M.Kinney Oct.  1,  1866. 

Stephen  Ellis April  22,  1868. 

William  L.  Chipnian Oct.  14,  1869. 

Noble  Howard May  3,  1871. 

Alden  Besse Dec.  13,  1877. 

Benjamin  F.  Gibbs Dec.  27,  1378. 

Galen  Humphrey Feb.  23,  1332. 

Charles  F.  Washburn March    2,  1382. 

Frederick  A.  Sawyer April  5,  1882. 

M.  C.  Morouey Jan.  1,  1334. 

NOTARIES    PUBLIC,  WITH    THE    DATES    OF    THEIR 
APPOINTMENT. 

Benjamin  Fearing June  5,  1828. 

Silvanus  Bourne Aug.  27,  1829. 

William  Bates May  17,  1837. 

David  Nye May  21,  1851. 

Emory  F.  Holway Dec.  29,  1859. 

Stephen  Ellis Aug.  23,  1863. 

James  G.  Sproat Jan.  4,  1369. 

William  L.  L'hipman May  11,  1370. 

PAST  PHYSICIANS. 
Josiah  Stevens,  Jr.  Charles  W.  Harris. 

Andrew  Mackie.  Henry  M.  Knowles. 

Noah  Fearing.  Andrew  J.  Runnels. 

Peter  Mackie.  M.  F.  Delano. 

EliphaletW.  Hcrvoy.  Edwin  R.  Eaton. 

1  Warehatn  and  Marion  united,  as  Seventh  Plymouth  Dis- 
trict. 


Perez  F.  Doggett. 
Samuel  Shaw. 
Benjamin  F.  Burgess. 
Joseph  0.  Parkinson. 
James  Edward  Bruce. 
Charles  Harris. 


Luruna  A.  Cbubbuck. 
Marshall  V.  Simmons. 
James  B.  Robinson. 
Frank  F.  Marsh. 
Beujamin  F.  Bailey. 
John  C.  Shaw. 


PRESENT   PHYSICIANS. 
Benjamin  Fearing.  Sarah  L.  Hathaway. 

Frederick  A.  Sawyer.  Georgo  C.  Earl. 

Wareham    has   furnished   for  the   professions   the 
following : 

CLERGYMEN. 


Ebenezer  Burgess. 
Jonathan  Nye. 
Homer  Barrows. 
Asa  Nye  Bodfish. 

Zephaniah  Swift. 
Thomas  Burgess. 
William  Bates. 


Noble  Warren  Everett. 
Freeman  Ryder. 
Asa  B.  Bessey. 
Lemuel  K.  Washburn. 

LAWYERS. 

Seth  M.  Murdock. 
Gerard  C.  Tobey. 
James  G.  Sproat. 


PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 

John  Mackie.  Ebenezer  Swift. 

Andrew  Mackie.  Benjamin  Fearing. 

Peter  Mackie.  Charles  Gibbs. 

Warren  Fearing.  Phineas  Savery. 

Elisha  P.  Fearing.  John  E.  Kinney. 

William  Everett.  Sarah  L.  Hathaway. 

Industries  and  Corporations. — Nov.  15,  1796, 
Benjamin  Fearing,  Esq.,  granted  a  lease  of  the  water 
privilege  where  Parker  Mills  now  stand  to  Rev.  Noble 
Everett,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fulling-mill. 
The  mill  was  at  once  built  by  Mr.  Everett,  and  oper- 
ated by  him  and  his  sons  until  the  death  of  the 
former,  which  occurred  Dec.  30,  1819. 

Among  the  different  manufactures  of  Wareham 
that  of  making  cut-nails  has  always  held  the  chief 
place.  Passing  over  the  feeble  attempt  to  make  nails 
by  cuttiug  points  and  heading  them  single  by  hand, 
in  a  common  nail  tool,  the  first  nailing  by  machinery 
was  commenced  by  Isaac  and  Jared  Pratt  &,  Co.,  in 
the  year  1822.  They  built  a  small  rolling-mill  at  the 
lower  dam,  where  they  carried  on  a  thriving  business 
until  1828  or  1829,  when  they  built  the  Tihonet 
Works,  which  consisted  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
rolliug-mills  in  the  country,  a  puddling-machine  for 
making  iron,  and  fifty  nail-machiues.  This  ma- 
chinery was  driven  by  the  Wankinco  River,  which 
was  raised  by  a  stone  dam  twenty-eight  feet  high, 
forming  an  extensive  pond  as  a  reservoir  in  case  of 
drought.  A  canal  was  dug  from  the  works  to  the 
head  of  the  lower  pond,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
rods,  through  which  scows  passed  to  the  lower  dam, 
and  through  this,  by  the  aid  of  two  locks,  to  the  sea 
and  shipping.  All  these  works  were  carried  on  by  the 
aforesaid  company,  under  the  name  of  the  Wareham 
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Iron  Company,  until  1834.  when  they  unfortunately 
failed  and  the  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  John 
Avery  Parker,  William  Rodman,  and  Charles  W. 
Morgan,  of  New  Bedford.  In  1836,  Bartlett  Mur- 
dock  &  Sons  rented  the  works  upon  the  lower  dam, 
and  after  making  nails  for  a  few  months,  the  works 
took  tire  by  accident  and  were  nearly  all  consumed, 
a  small  building  with  seven  nail-machines  only  es- 
caping. About  the  same  time  John  A.  Parker  &  Son 
run  the  Tihonet  Works  until  the  autumn  of  1837, 
when  they  stopped.  In  1838  these  works  again 
started,  and  were  operated  the  next  seven  years  by 
the  following  parties,  viz.:  Nye  &  Bent,  Nye  & 
Lotbrop,  and  Nye  &  Fearing,  they  running  the 
works  by  contract,  John  A.  Parker  &  Son  still  own- 
ing the  property. 

In  1845  the  Parker  Mills  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated. They  purchased  the  works  at  Tihonet  and 
continued  the  manufacture  of  nails  at  that  place  for 
about  two  years.  In  1848  the  present  large  and 
commodious  nail-factory  at  the  lower  dam  was  com- 
pleted, and  quite  a  number  of  machines  were  started 
before  the  close  of  that  year.  This  factory  was  kept 
in  operation  by  the  aforesaid  company,  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  until  the  year  1878,  they  making 
their  plates  at  the  rolling-mill  at  Tihonet.  During 
all  these  years  William  A.  Caswell,  Esq.,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  factory,  and  under  his  skillful  super- 
vision Parker  Mills  nails  secured  a  reputation  that 
commanded  ready  sales  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  1881  this  entire  property  was  purchased  by  the 
Bridgewater  Iron  Company,  and  the  factory  is  oper- 
ated by  them  at  the  present  time. 

In  1822,  Bartlett  Murdock  &  Co.  built  the  Wash- 
ington Iron  Company's  works  on  the  Weweantit 
River.  These  consisted  of  a  large  rolling-mill  and  a 
nail-factory  containing  thirty-five  nail-machines.  In 
1828  a  second  dam  was  erected  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  former  dam,  upon  the  same  river,  where  a 
forge  was  built  for  making  bar-iron  out  of  scrap-iron 
by  the  process  of  rolling.  In  1832  these  works 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Barnabas  Hedge,  Esq.,  of 
Plymouth,  and  were  carried  on  by  his  agent,  John 
Thomas,  Esq.,  until  1837.  In  1837  the  works  were 
fold  by  B.  Hedge  to  William  B.  Swett,  of  Boston, 
Charles  H.  Warren,  of  New  Bedford,  and  Thomas 
Russell,  of  Plymouth.  From  1837  to  1845  the 
works  were  in  operation  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
time,  and  there  were  changes  in  the  ownership.  The 
Tremont  Irou  Company  acquired  the  property  by 
purchases  as  follows : 

Deed  from  William  Thomas  and  others,  March  31, 
1845. 


Deed  from  Uriel  A.  Murdock,  Aug.  22,  1846. 

Deed  from  Eliphalet  Bumpus,  March  16,  1847. 

Deed  from  Anselm  D.  Robinson,  March  7,  1849. 

Before  the  ownership  of  the  Tremont  Irou  Com- 
pany there  were  near  the  dam  at  the  village  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  dam  at  what  is  now  called  Tremont 
village,  works  as  follows:  Blast-furnaces  for  making 
pots  and  kettles,  which  were  made  of  iron  run  di- 
rectly from  the  smelting  (blast)  furnaces  into  the 
moulds,  a  rolling-mill  for  rolling  and  slitting  nail-plate, 
and  for  rolling  hoops,  and  a  nail-  and  tack-factory. 
These  works  were  all  on  a  small  scale  and  old-fash- 
ioned, and  were  never  used  by  the  Tremont  Iron 
Company,  which  replaced  them  all  with  modern 
machinery. 

The  Tremont  Iron  Company  was  organized  at 
Boston,  March  29,  1845.  Its  first  directors  were 
Nathan  Carruth,  William  Thomas.  John  Williams, 
Charles  L.  Hayward,  and  James  T.  Hayward,  all  of 
Boston.  Its  first  president  was  William  Thomas. 
This  company  built  the  present  stone  dam  at  Tremont, 
in  the  place  of  a  low  dam  formerly  there,  and  after 
this  the  old  dam  at  England  was  disused  and  went  to 
decay  ;  some  traces  of  it  still  remain. 

The  Tremont  Iron  Company  erected  puddling-fur- 
naces  and  a  rail-mill.  On  March  22,  1847,  the  agent 
reported  to  the  directors  that  "  about  two  thousand 
one  hundred  tons  of  nails  had  been  made  since  the 
works  had  been  in  operation,  and  that  duriug  the  last 
week  one  hundred  and  one  tons  of  iron  had  been 
puddled."  Also,  that  "  two  double  and  two  single 
puddling-furnaces  are  now  in  process  of  erection,  and 
all  proper  measures  are  being  taken  to  increase  the 
manufacture  of  rails." 

The  manufacture  of  rails  was  found  to  be  unprofit- 
able, and  in  January,  1849,  it  was  decided  to  pur- 
chase machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  upon 
a  lanre  scale.  Accordingly  a  nail-plate  mill  was  pur- 
chased, and  a  contract  made  for  a  large  number  of 
nail-machines. 

Iu  May,  1849,  the  manufacture  of  nails  was  com- 
menced, and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  same  year  a  large  store- 
house for  nails  was  built  east  of  the  branch  track  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Branch  Railroad  Company,  at  Tremont, 
and  a  number  of  teuements  were  built. 

In  1854  a  train  of  rolls  for  manufacturing  hoops 
was  set  in  operation,  a  new  pair  of  Corliss  engines 
furnishing  the  power  for  them.  In  1858  the  Tremont 
Iron  Company  sold  its  entire  assets  to  a  new  corpo- 
ration, the  Tremont  Nail  Company,  by  which  corpo- 
ration the  business  was  continued  until  I860,  when 
the  works  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.     The  com- 
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pany  then  hired  the  rolling-mill  and  factory  at  South 
Wareham,  aod  used  theni  for  nail-making  until  18G6, 
while  gradually  rebuilding  a  new  mill  aud  factory  at 
Tremont,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  ones.  The  re- 
building was  fully  completed  in  1867. 

This  company  continued  the  manufacture  of  iron 
nails  until  the  year  1SS3,  when  it  made  such  changes 
in  its  machinery  as  were  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  nails  from  plates  made  by  welding  worn-out 
Bessemer  steel  rails,  being  the  first  manufacturers  in 
the  world  to  adopt  that  process.  Its  present  equip- 
ment is  a  thirty-ton  Siemens  gas-furuace,  six  double 
puddling-furoacea,  a  scrap-furnace,  and  eighty-three 
nail-machines. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Tremont  Nail  Company 
were  llichard  Soule,  of  Boston,  president,  and  Joshua 
B.  Tobey,  of  Warehaui,  treasurer.  Present  officers 
are  Gerard  C.  Tobey,  of  Warehaui,  president,  and 
Horace  P.  Tobey,  of  Warehaui,  treasurer. 

The  nail  works  at  South  Warehaui,  which  are  sit- 
uated on  the  Weweantit  River,  at  the  lower  dam, 
were  built  by  Bartlett  Murdock  and  George  Howlaud 
in  the  year  1827,  aud  consisted  of  a  rolling-mill  and 
nail-factory.  They  were  first  carried  on  by  the  firm 
of  Murdock,  Howland  &  Co.,  and  so  continued  until 
1831,  wheo  some  change  took  place,  and  tbey  were 
afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Weweantit  Iron  Com- 
pany, J.  B.  Tobey,  agent,  aud  run  till  1838.  In 
1835  they  had  the  misfortune  to  have  their  nail-fac- 
tory burnt,  but  it  was  rebuilt  and  put  in  operation 
again  in  the  short  space  of  four  weeks.  From  1838 
to  1854  the  works  were  owned  by  J.  B.  Tobey  &  Co., 
and  kept  in  operation  by  them  moat  of  the  time.  In 
February,  1848,  they  were  burned,  but  were  at  once 
rebuilt.  In  1854,  Lewis  Kinney  &  Co.  purchased 
the  entire  property,  and  the  works  were  operated  by 
this  company  until  1860,  when  they  were  leased  to 
the  Tremont  Nail  Company,  and  by  them  kept  in 
operation  until  the  autumn  of  1866,  at  which  time 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Wareham 
Nail  Company,  who  have  owned  and  kept  these  works 
in  operation  until  the  present  time.  The  rolling-mill 
was  burned  July  22,  1882,  but  was  at  once  rebuilt. 

In  1836  the  Agawam  Nail  Company  built  a  good 
rolling-mill  and  nail-factory  upon  the  Agawam  River, 
at  the  Agawam  village.  Here  they  commenced 
making  nails  in  1836,  and  after  running  the  works 
for  five  months  suspended  on  account  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  business. 

Iu  1838  they  recommenced  business,  and  continued 
until  the  works  were  burned  in  1841.  They  were 
immediately  rebuilt,  and  in  the  year  1845  an  addi- 
tional rolling-mill  was  erected  some  two  miles  higher 


up  on  the  same  stream.  It  was  called  the  "  Glen 
Charley"  mill,  and  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars.  All 
these  works  were  kept  iu  operation  most  of  the  time 
by  their  enterprising  builder  and  chief  owner,  Mr. 
Tisdale,  until  his  death  in  1869. 

After  his  decease  the  works  were  leased  and  oper- 
ated for  about  two  years  by  Leeds,  Robiuson  &,  Co., 
since  which  time  they  have  remained  idle.  Most  of 
the  machinery  has  been  removed,  and  the  buildings, 
together  with  the  houses  formerly  rented  to  work- 
men, are  iu  a  state  of  sad  decay. 

This  once  beautiful  part  of  the  town  now  reminds 
one  of  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village." 

Nails. — As  the  making  of  cut  nails  has  been  the 
leading  industry  of  this  town  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  briefly  the  process 
of  nail-making. 

In  the  rolling-mill  the  rolls  are  graduated  by 
screws  to  make  the  nail-plates  of  any  thickness  re- 
quired, and  the  plates  take  the  several  names  which 
are  giveu  to  the  nails,  viz.,  twopenny,  threepenny, 
fourpenny,  and  so  on  to  fortypenny.  The  nail-plates 
are  taken  from  the  mill  to  the  factory,  where  they 
are  cut  by  a  machine  into  pieces  about  two  feet  long ; 
these  pieces  are  taken  and  one  end  placed  in  a  pair  of 
nippers,  which  have  a  wooden  handle  about  four  feet 
long.  The  nail-machine  is  now  put  in  motion  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  turns  in  a  minute, 
making  a  nail  every  turn.  The  plate  in  the  nippers 
is  introduced  into  the  machine ;  a  rest  under  the 
handle  of  the  nipper,  which  may  be  moved  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left,  makes  the  nails  either  sharp  or 
blunt,  as  is  required,  and  also  elevates  the  plates  to 
such  a  height  as  will  cut  the  nails  square.  The  plate 
is  turned  over  by  the  workman  at  every  cut  of  the 
tool,  that  the  heads  and  points  of  the  nails  may  be 
cut  from  the  plate  alternately.  The  nail,  being  cut 
from  the  plate,  is  carried  by  the  moving  cutter  or 
knife  directly  into  the  dies,  while  another  die,  called 
the  header,  moving  laterally,  presses  against  the  end 
of  the  cut  nail  and  forms  the  head,  when  one  die, 
falling  back,  leaves  the  nail  at  liberty,  and  it  falls  into 
a  box  underneath  the  machine  finished.  The  smaller 
sizes  of  nails  are  made  as  above  described,  and  are 
called  edge-gripe  nails.  The  larger  nails  are  made 
differently,  as  follows  :  the  plates,  after  being  cut,  are 
heated  to  a  black  heat,  or  a  little  less  than  red  heat ; 
the  nail  is  then  made  iu  the  same  way  as  the  smaller 
nail,  except,  after  being  cut,  the  nail  is  turned  one- 
quarter  round  before  it  is  griped,  after  which  it  is 
griped  and  headed  as  before  described,  it  being  griped 
flatwise  instead  of  edgewise ;  and  heuce  it  is  called 
the  flat-gripe  nail.     A  skillful  workman  will  run  from 
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three  to  four  inachiues;  he  grinds  the  knives  and 
dies,  and  keeps  the  machines  in  order;  employs  usu- 
ally boys  to  turn  the  plates  and  cut  the  nails,  and  the 
profits  divided  between  them,  the  man,  of  course,  ob- 
taining the  larger  share.  A  boy  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen years  of  age  will  cut  three  hundred  pounds  of 
fourpenny,  or  ten  hundred  pounds  of  tenpenny,  or 
two  thousand  pounds  of  spikes  in  a  day,  and  the  in- 
termediate sizes  in  proportion.  When  the  box  which 
is  placed  underneath  the  machiue  to  receive  the  nails 
is  full  it  is  emptied  into  a  bin  ;  the  packer  here  re- 
ceives them  and  packs  them  into  casks  containing  one 
hundred  pounds  each ;  these  being  branded,  are 
ready  for  the  market.  Within  a  few  years  self-feed- 
ers, so  called,  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  come  into  general  use.  In 
making  the  smaller  sizes  of  nails,  it  is  claimed  that 
by  the  use  of  this  modern  invention  one  boy  can  cut 
more  nails  than  three  could  by  the  usual  way. 

The  nail-machine  is  built  by  first  having  the  shapes 
cast  of  iron,  after  wooden  patterns,  and  then  about 
one  hundred  holes  are  drilled  for  the  purpose  of  fast- 
ening the  different  parts  together  by  steel  screws. 

It  has  a  balance-wheel  which  runs  in  brass  boxes 
to  prevent  its  heating.  Upon  this  balance-wheel  a 
wooden  pulley  is  fixed,  which  drives  the  machine  by 
means  of  a  leather  belt.  The  joints  of  the  machine 
are  all  made  of  cast  steel,  being  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  pieces  of  steel  are 
called  centres.  A  cam  gives  the  gripe,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  fitted  with  cutters  or  knives,  dies,  and  many 
other  contrivances  which  make  the  whole  a  powerful 
and  complicated  machine.  This  machine  was  invented 
by  Jesse  Reed,  of  Marshfield,  Mass.,  about  the  year 
1818,  and  has  since  been  improved  by  Mellville  Otis 
and  Stephen  Chubbuck,  of  Wareham,  and  others. 

Franconia  Iron-  and  Steel-Works.  —  These 
works,  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Narrows  vil- 
lage, were  erected  by  the  Franconia  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  in  the  year  1864,  and  were  run  about  two 
years  uuder  the  management  of  Mr.  Warren  Bil- 
lings, then  lay  idle  some  two  years.  In  1868  they 
came  under  the  management  of  James  C.  Warr,  Esq., 
and  he,  in  1879,  leased  the  works,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  been  run  under  his  proprietorship. 

Hollow-Ware. — This  article  was  formerly  manu- 
factured iu  blast-furnaces.  The  first  one  in  Ware- 
ham  was  built  about  the  year  1805,  upon  the  We- 
weantit  River,  near  the  place  where  the  Tremont 
Nail- Works  uow  stand,  and  was  owned  and  managed 
by  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Leonard.  In  the 
year  1S22  this  furnace  came  into  the  hands  of  Bart- 
lett  Murdock  &  Co.,  and  afterwards  was  owned  by 


the  Washington  Iron  Company.  About  the  year 
1825  it  was  burnt,  immediately  rebuilt,  and  continued 
in  operation  until  1833,  when  it  was  changed  into  a 
cupola-furnace.  In  the  year  1825,  Ellis,  Murdock 
&  Co.  built  a  blast-furnace  at  Agawam,  where  they 
manufactured  hollow-ware  upon  a  large  scale  until 
the  introduction  of  hard  coal,  when  the  business  was 
abandoned  and  the  buildings  pulled  down. 

About  the  year  1826,  I.  &  J.  Pratt  &  Co.,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Savery,  Esq.,  built  a 
cupola-furnace  at  Tihonet,  where  ware  was  made  for 
a  short  time,  when  the  nail-works  being  built  at  that 
place,  the  cupola  was  employed  in  making  castings 
for  the  various  machinery  used  in  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Savery  removed  to  Agawam,  where  he  built  a 
small  cupola-furnace,  and  continued  to  make  ware  for 
a  few  years,  when  Charles  C.  Ellis,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  blast-furnace  at  that  place, 
abandoued  it  and  formed  a  company  under  the  name 
of  C.  C.  Ellis  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Savery  was  a 
partner.  Mr.  Savery's  cupola  was  abandoned,  and 
the  company  built  a  new  cupola  on  a  large  scale  upon 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Agawam  River,  at  which 
place  they  continued  to  make  much  ware  for  many 
years.  In  the  year  1833,  Col.  Bartlett  Murdock 
built  a  cupola-furnace  upon  a  large  scale  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Narrows  village,  upon  a  wharf  built  for 
that  purpose.  This  furnace  was  blown  by  steam- 
power,  and  kept  in  operation  many  years,  not  only  by 
Col.  Murdock,  but  by  Moses  S.  F.  Tobey  and  others. 
The  manufacture  of  hollow-ware  in  blast-furnaces  was 
at  one  time  the  most  thriving  business  carried  on  in 
this  vicinity ;  although  most  of  the  furnaces  were 
situated  iu  Middleboro'  and  Carver,  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  ore  was  brought  from  New  Jersey 
and  landed  at  Wareham,  from  thence  it  was  hauled 
to  the  different  furnaces,  and  the  ware  returned  to 
Wareham  to  be  shipped  to  market.  The  business 
gave  employment  to  about  one  dozen  sloops  and  a 
large  number  of  teams,  many  of  which  belonged  to 
the  citizens  of  Wareham. 

Cotton-Factories. — The  first  cotton -factory  in 
Wareham  was  built  on  the  Wankinco  River  at  the 
lower  dam  in  1812.  This  factory  was  built  when 
the  improvements  of  spinning  cotton  in  this  country 
were  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  after  being  partially 
burned,  in  1814,  by  the  English,  and  contending 
with  many  other  difficulties  arising  principally  from 
the  unstable  manner  in  which  the  works  were  built, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  machinery,  it  was  abandoned 
in  1821. 

In  1816,  Curtis  Tobey,  Esq.,  built  a  cotton-factory 
on  a  small  brook  running  into  the  Wewcantit  River. 
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It  was  kept  running  for  several  years,  but  had  to  con- 
teud  with  the  serious  difficulty  of  lack  of  water,  and 
did  not  prove  profitable. 

In  1823,  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  others  built  a 
cotton-factory  on  the  Weweantit  River,  where  all  the 
improvements  of  the  day  were  introduced  and  put 
into  successful  operation,  but  the  company  soon  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  in  1830  the  factory  passed  into 
other  hands  and  was  carried  on  for  a  while  by  Ezra 
Thompson  &  Co. 

In  1S24,  Pardon  Tabor  built  a  paper-mill  on  the 
Weweantit  River,  which  was  kept  in  operation  for 
many  years. 

About  the  year  18C4,  Wheelwright  &  Co.  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  where  B.  Lincoln  and 
others  had  formerly  carried  on  the  cotton  business. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  product  of  their  mill  was 
large,  and  they  gave  employment  to  many.  There 
being  some  dissatisfaction  about  their  lease,  they  re- 
moved their  business  to  another  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Warehatu. 

Staves. — All  the  nail  casks  used  in  Wareham  and 
vicinity  for  many  years  were  made  by  Lewis  Kinney, 
Esq.,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  patent  right  for  using 
the  cylinder  saw.  His  stave-mill  was  built  on  the 
Weweantit  River,  about  half  a  mile  above  Tabor's 
paper-mill,  and  is  operated  at  the  present  time  by  his 
graudson,  Charles  L.  Kinney.  Mr.  Kinney,  together 
with  several  other  persons,  tried  various  projects  to 
make  staves  by  machinery,  aud,  after  intense  thought 
and  many  experiments,  in  1829  they  succeeded  in 
sawing  the  staves.  They  next  invented  one  machine 
to  shape  them,  and  another  to  cut  and  shave  the 
heading,  all  of  which  is  done  with  great  precision  and 
speed,  so  that  the  manufacturer  has  nothing  to  do  but 
shave  his  hoops  and  lock  them,  and  then  put  the  dif-  I 
fereut  parts  together,  each  of  which  is  sure  to  fit. 
Mr.  Kinney  built  many  other  mills  in  this  and  other 
States,  and  the  invention  has  proved  very  useful  to 
the  public. 

Salt. — During  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  salt 
was  iu  great  demaud,  the  citizens  of  this  town  en- 
gaged largely  in  manufacturing  this  article  by  boiling 
sea- water.  This  they  did  at  the  following  places,  viz. : 
Pig's  Point,  the  point  near  where  Leonard's  Salt- Works 
subsequently  stood,  Nobska,  Barney's  Poiut,  Little 
Harbor,  Griffeu's  Field,  Tom's  Narrows,  Henry's 
Creek,  Old  Pan,  and  the  east  and  west  side  of  Muddy 
Cove.  At  each  of  these  places  they  boiled  the  sea- 
water  in  large  kettles  set  in  stone  or  brick,  under 
which  they  burnt  wood,  and  made  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  a  week  at  each  place  for  about  six  months  in 


each  year  during  the  war.  Salt  at  that  time  sold  at 
the  works  for  a  dollar  a  bushel,  silver  money,  all  the 
works  yielding  an  income  of  eight  thousand  one  hun- 
dred aud  forty  dollars  per  annum.  As  souu  as  salt 
could  be  obtained  from  abroad  these  works  were 
abandoned.  About  the  year  1806  or  1807  the 
making  of  salt  by  evaporation  in  vats  was  commenced 
in  this  town  by  Asa  and  Hallet  Swift.  They  built 
about  four  thousand  feet  on  Asa  Swift's  farm.  When 
the  price  of  salt  rose  during  the  war  of  1S12,  Na- 
thaniel Doty  built  fifteen  hundred  feet  (a  foot  of  salt- 
works is  about  ten  square  feet)  upon  Quasuit,  and 
Hallet  Swift  built  one  thousand  feet  at  Pig's  Poiut. 
From  1821  to  1826,  Abraham  Gibbs  built  one  thou- 
sand feet;  Stephen  Swift,  five  hundred  feet;  Peter 
Smith,  one  thousand  feet ;  Ichabod  Leonard,  two 
thousand  feet;  David  Nye,  fifteen  hundred  feet; 
William  Fearing,  Esq.,  two  thousand  feet ;  aud  Ben- 
jamin Fearing  and  Stephen  Gibbs,  one  thousand  feet. 
The  larger  portion  of  these  works  were  kept  iu  opera- 
tion for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  none  of  them  in  existence. 

Whale  Fishery. — Some  time  betweeu  the  year 
1775  aud  17S3  the  schooner  "  Desire,"  Capt.  George 
Smith,  owned  by  David  Nye,  Esq.,  of  Wareham,  and 
Ebenezer  White,  of  Rochester,  hailed  from  Wareham 
as  a  whaler.  In  1790,  schoouer  "James  Banning." 
In  1794,  schooner  "  Nabby,"  Capt.  Thomas  Gibbs. 
In  1816,  ship  "Enterprise." 

Ship  "George  Washington,"  Capt.  George  Gibbs, 
sailed  Oct.  31,  1832,  and  arrived  home  Oct.  19,  1835, 
with  2950  barrels  sperm-oil. 

Ship  "  George  Washington,"  Capt.  George  Gibbs, 
sailed  Jan.  20,  1836,  and  returned  Sept.  27,  1839, 
with  2400  barrels  sperm-oil. 

Ship  "  George  Washington,"  Capt.  Russell,  sailed 
April  21,  1840,  and  returned  in  1844,  with  2200 
barrels  sperm-oil. 

Ship  "  George  Washington,"  Capt.  Russell,  sailed 
July  26,  1844,  and  returned  Aug.  3,  1847,  with  400 
barrels  sperm-oil,  1600  barrels  whale-oil,  aud  6000 
pounds  of  bone. 

Ship  "George  Washington,"  Capt.  Benjamin  F. 
Gibbs,  sailed  Nov.  17,  1847,  and  returned  March  17, 
1850,  with  200  barrels  sperm-oil,  2S00  barrels  whale- 
oil,  aud  34,000  pounds  of  bone,  and  lost  100  barrels 
whale-oil  in  a  gale  on  the  passage  home. 

Ship  "  George  Washington,"  Capt.  Benjamin  F. 
Gibbs,  sailed  Aug.  7,  1850,  and  returned  April  24, 
1853,  with  2513  barrels  whale-oil  and  27,700  pounds 
of  bone.  Sent  home  during  the  voyage  172  barrels 
sperm-oil  and  13,683  pouuds  of  bone. 

Ship   "  George    Washington,"   Capt.  Granville   S. 
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Allen,  sailed  Aug.  22,  1853 ;  sent  home  252  barrels 
sperm-oil,  5601  pouods  of  bone. 

Ship  "  George  Washington, "  Capt.  Elihu  S.  Bright- 
man,  sailed  Oct.  1, 1857,  and  returned  May  18,  1SG1, 
with  25  barrels  sperm-oil,  900  barrels  whale-oil,  and 
8000  pounds  bone.  Sent  home  on  the  voyage  40 
barrels  sperm-oil,  169  barrels  whale-oil,  and  5595 
pounds  of  bone.     Sold  to  Honolulu  in  1861. 

Bark  "  Pleiades,"  Capt.  Allen,  sailed  Oct.  2,  1838, 
and  returned  June,  1840,  with  303  barrels  of  sperm- 
oil  and  1428  barrels  of  whale-oil.  Bark  "  Pleiades," 
Capt.  Allen,  sailed  Aug.  15,  1840,  and  returned 
Sept.  11,  1842,  with  2032  barrels  whale-oil.  Bark 
"Pleiades,"  Capt.  Russell,  sailed  Dec.  14,  1842,  and 
returned  Feb.  18,  1845,  with  300  barrels  sperm-oil, 
2000  barrels  whale-oil,  and  16,000  pounds  bone. 
Bark  "  Pleiades,"  Capt.  Russell,  sailed  June  1,  1S45, 
aud  returned  March  4,  1848,  with  900  barrels  sperm- 
oil,  aud  60  barrels  whale-oil. 

Brig  "  Inga,"  sailed  June  17,  1839,  and  returned 
Jan.  9,  1840,  with  720  barrels  sperm-oil. 

Brig  "  Inga."  sailed  April,  1840,  and  returned 
April  7,  1S41,  with  669  barrels  sperm-oil  and  12 
barrels  whale-oil.  Brig  "  Inga,"  sailed  June  1,  1841, 
and  returned  April  11,  1842,  with  816  barrels 
sperm-oil.  Brig  "Inga,"  sailed  June  21,  1842,  and 
returned  April  9,  1843,  with  750  barrels  sperm-oil. 
Brig  "  Inga,"  sailed  June  26,  1843,  and  returned 
Nov.  24,  1844,  with  830  barrels  sperm-oil.  Brig 
"  Inga,"  sailed  March  25,  1845,  and  returned  June 
3,  1846,  with  750  barrels  sperm-oil.  Brig  "  Inga," 
sailed  Aug.  10,  1846,  aud  returned,  leaky,  Dec.  23, 
1847,  with  350  barrels  sperm-oil. 

Thus  this  small  brig  of  160  tons,  commanded  each 
voyage  by  Capt.  Elisha  G.  Cudworth,  iu  a  period  of 
little  more  than  seven  years,  brought  home  nearly 
5000  barrels  of  sperm-oil.  When  the  smallness  of 
the  vessel  and  the  shortness  of  the  voyages  are  taken 
into  account,  it  probably  has  no  parallel  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  whale  fishery. 

This,  thus  far,  lucky  craft  was  sold  to  New  Bedford 
in  1848.  She  sailed  from  that  port  May  9,  1848, 
for  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Barnes,  and  was  captured  by  the  natives  of  Pleasaut 
Island,  who  murdered  the  captain  and  nearly  all  the 
crew.  This  tragic  event  took  place  some  time  in  the 
month  of  December,  1852. 

Brig  •'  Meridian,"  Capt.  Ricketson,  sailed  Oct.  1, 
1839,  and  returned  July  27,  1840,  with  60  barrels 
sperm-oil  and  40  barrels  whale-oil. 

Brig  "  Meridian,"  Capt.  Russell,  sailed  July  23, 
1841,  and  returned  July  4,  1842,  with  40  barrels 
sperm-oil. 


This  brig  was  withdrawn  from  the  whaling  service 
in  1842. 

Brig  "  Montezuma,"  Capt.  Randall,  sailed  June  1, 

1840,  and  returned  Oct.  3,  1841,  with  413  barrels 
sperm-oil  and  224  barrels  whale-oil. 

Brig  "  Montezuma,"  Capt.  Shiverick,  sailed  Nov. 
27,  1841,  aud  returned  July,  1843,  with  400  barrels 
sperm-oil. 

Brig  "  Montezuma,"  Capt.  Allen,  sailed  Aug.   29, 

1843,  and  returned  Oct.  25,  1845,  with  500  barrels 
sperm-oil,  100  ban-els  whale-oil,  100  pounds  bone. 
Sold  to  New  Bedford  in  1846. 

Brig  "  America,"  Capt.  Lumbert,  sailed  July  13, 

1841,  and  returned  Oct.  1,  1842,  with  450  barrels 
sperm-oil,  30  barrels  whale-oil,  and  18  barrels  am- 
bergris. 

Brig  "  America,"  Capt.  Bellows,  sailed  Nov.  23, 

1842,  and  returned  May  19,  1844,  with  150  barrels 
sperm-oil. 

Brig    "  America,"    Capt.    Delano,    sailed    July   9, 

1844,  and  returned  Sept.  20,  1845,  with  230  barrels 
sperm-oil.     Sold  to  Mattapoisett  in  1846. 

Bark  "  Levant,"  Capt.  Allen,  sailed  Oct.  6,  1842  ; 
condemned  at  Honolulu. 

Ship-Building. — In  former  years,  when  ship-timber 
was  abundant,  ship-building  was  carried  on  in  this 
town  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  ships  "  Poca- 
hontas," "  Jubilee,"  "  Wareham,"  "  Kutusoff," 
"  George  Washington,"  i;  Republic,"  the  brig  "  Wil- 
liam Richmond,"  and  a  large  number  of  smaller 
vessels  for  the  coasting  trade,  were  built  here. 

Oysters. — Wareham  oysters  have  become  famous 
iu  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  although  our  shores 
are  skirted  with  beds  of  these  delicious  bivalves  (sur- 
passed in  flavor  by  none),  the  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  The  business  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men,  aud  in  many  instances  has  proved 
largely  remunerative. 

Wareham  Harbor. — The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  up  to  this  date  expended  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor,  and  si  ill 
grants  a  small  appropriation  annually  for  the  same 
purpose.  Quite  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  is  employed 
in  bringing  iron,  coal,  grain,  etc.,  aud  they  receive  in 
return  the  product  of  the  numerous  factories  aud 
mills.  The  largest  coasting  vessels  can  come  direct 
to  the  wharves  with  but  little  delay. 

Wareham  Bank. — This  institution  was  chartered 
March  22,  1833,  and  went  into  operation  the  June 
following  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  first  board  of  directors  were  as 
follows  :  David  Nye,  Peter  Mackie,  William  Fearing, 
Silvanua  Bourne,  Seth  Miller,  Jr.,  Perez  F.  Briggs, 
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Charles  C.  Ellis,  Elisha  Perry,  William  S.  Eddy, 
Benjamin  Ellis,  Theophilus  Pitcher,  Jr.,  Ezra 
Thompson  ;  David  Nye,  president ;  Thomas  R.  Miles, 
cashier.  This  bank  was  reorganized  as  the  National 
Bank  of  Wareham  in  1865.  The  present  board 
of  directors  (1884)  are  Gerard  C.  Tobey,  Alden 
Besse,  Isaac  Pratt,  Jr.,  Horace  P.  Tobey,  William 
Savery,  Jr. ;  Gerard  C.  Tobey,  president ;  Thomas  R. 
Miles,  cashier. 

Wareham  Savings-Bank. — This  institution  was 
chartered  March  12,  1847,  and  organized  April  13, 
1847. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  were  as  follows :  Lewis 
Kinney,  Oliver  M.  Washburn,  Theophilus  King, 
Howard  Perry,  William  S.  Fearing,  Walton  N.  Ellis, 
Isaac  S.  Lincoln,  Joshua  B.  Tobey,  Abisha  Barrows, 
James  R.  Sproat,  Thomas  R.  Miles,  John  Savery ; 
H.  G.  0.  Ellis,  president ;  T.  R.  Miles,  cashier. 

The  present  trustees  (1884)  are  Abisha  Barrows, 
Theophilus  King,  Thomas  R.  Miles,  Alden  Besse, 
Jason  F.  Murdoch,  Benjamin  F.  Gibbs,  Caleb  C. 
Sprague,  Gerard  C.  Tobey,  Edward  A.  Gammons, 
Ansel  S.  Gurney,  George  F.  Wing,  Ezra  C.  Howard ; 
Gerard  C.  Tobey,  president ;  Thomas  R.  Miles, 
cashier. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that  the 
now  venerable  Thomas  R.  Miles  has  served  as  cashier 
of  the  Wareham  Bank  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion, in  1833,  to  the  present  time  (1884),  with  the 
exception  of  four  years.  He  has  also  served  as  cash- 
ier of  the  Wareham  Saviugs-Bank  during  its  entire 
history,  from  1847  to  1884. 

He  is  still  found  at  his  post,  where  he  has  stood 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  no  business  man  more 
generally  receives  or  more  richly  merits  the  appellation 
of  "good  and  faithful  servant." 

Social  Organizations. — Social  Harmony  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M.  The  charter  of  this  lodge  is  dated  at 
Boston,  the  12th  day  of  March,  1823,  and  is  signed 
by  John  Dixwell,  Grand  Master ;  Elijah  Crane, 
Senior  Grand  Wardeu ;  Samuel  Thaxter,  Junior 
Grand  Warden  ;  and  Thomas  Power,  Grand  Secre- 
tary. The  charter  members  are  Isaac  Kimball, 
Calvin  Murdock,  Alanson  Witherell,  Jabez  Williams, 
John  N.  Pierce,  Jeremiah  Keith,  Jr.,  George  Stur- 
tevant,  Timothy  Drew,  Avery  Fobes,  Philip  Colby, 
and  Job  Alden,  Jr. 

On  the  26th  day  of  March,  1823,  six  of  the 
above-named  brethren  met  at  the  Academy  Hall,  in 
Middleboro',  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  lodge, 
with  Isaac  Kimball,  Worshipful  Master ;  Jabez  Wil- 
liams, Senior  Warden  ;  and  Alanson  Witherell,  Junior 
Warden.     Visiting   brothers   James   W.    Crossman, 


Samuel  Caswell,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Sturtevant,  from 
Kiug  David  Lodge,  Taunton,  were  present,  and  as- 
sisted them  in  setting  the  lodge  at  work.  A  lodge 
of  Entered  Apprentices  was  opened,  and  Daniel 
Thomas  and  Hercules  Thomas  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  candidates  proposed. 

Candidates  began  to  present  themselves  in  large 
numbers.  Twenty  meetings  were  held  before  the 
year  1823  had  closed.  For  several  years  the  lodge 
seemed  to  have  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  But, 
beginning  with  the  year  1828,  when  the  anti-Mason 
storm  was  raging  furiously  throughout  New  England, 
the  number  of  members  present  at  the  meetings  began 
to  decrease.  But  a  lively  interest  in  Masonry  was 
still  manifested  by  the  few  faithful  members  of  the 
lodge  in  Middleboro',  and  in  Wareham  there  were 
some  so  bold  as  to  petition  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a 
charter  of  a  new  lodge  to  be  established  at  that  place. 
The  plan  was  finally  formed  of  uniting  their  forces 
and  moving  their  lodge  to  Wareham.  This  was 
deemed  preferable  to  having  two  lodges  so  near  each 
other,  neither  of  which  might  be  able  to  receive  the 
necessary  support. 

At  a  meeting  held  Sept.  6,  1828,  it  was  "  voted  to 
memorialize  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  for 
the  purpose  of  having  this  lodge  removed  to  the 
town  of  Wareham."  At  the  same  meeting  eight 
Masons  were  proposed  for  membership  and  were  ad- 
mitted at  the  uext  meeting,  September  23d.  Five  of 
them  were  from  Wareham,  viz.,  E.  W.  Ilervey, 
Charles  C.  Ellis.  George  W.  Christie,  Thomas  Savery, 
and  Seth  Keith.  The  first  meeting  held  in  Wareham 
was  during  the  month  of  January,  1829. 

From  the  records  of  this  meetiug  it  appears  that 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Nye  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  lodge  removed  from  Middleboro:  to  Wareham, 
for  the  lodge  voted  to  pay  him  twelve  dollars  for  his 
services  before  the  Grand  Lodge  in  effecting  the 
change. 

At  a  meeting  held  Sept.  8, 1829,  was  done  the  last 
work  of  which  there  is  any  record  until  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  lodge  in  1856.  At  a  special  meeting 
held  Dec.  2,  1829,  it  was  voted  to  remove  Social 
Harmony  Lodge  to  Thomas  Savery's,  in  Agawam 
(East  Wareham),  and  George  L.  Oakes  was  author- 
ized to  make  an  agreement  with  Thomas  Savery  for 
the  use  of  his  hall  for  Masonic  purposes.  Exactly 
what  transpired  after  the  meeting  of  Dec.  2,  1829, 
cannot  be  learned.  Those  who  were  then  members 
have  all  passed  away.  No  records  of  any  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  found  in  the  secretary's  book,  nor  do 
the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  throw  much  light  ou 
the  history  of  that  period. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1855  a  dispensation  was  ' 
granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  on  the  30th  day  of 
May  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  lodge, 
which  was  called  Agawani  Lodge.  They  continued 
to  work  under  dispensation  until  March  of  the  next 
year,  when  it  was  discovered  that  if  enough  of  the 
old  members  of  Social  Harmony  Lodge  could  be 
found  the  charter  of  that  lodge  would  be  restored. 
They  were  found,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  charter  restored. 

Brother  Henry  Boyd,  who -had  been  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  petition,  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Secretary  the  much-coveted 
charter  and  records,  and  proceeded  with  them  at  ince 
to  Middleboro',  where,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1856, 
Brothers  Hercules  Thomas,  Benjamin  Leonard,  and 
Thomas  Savery,  three  of  the  signers  of  the  petition, 
opened  a  Master  Mason's  lodge  under  the  restored 
charter.  The  following  brethren  were  proposed  and 
admitted  :  Henry  Boyd,  William  A.  Caswell,  Nathan 
W.  Shedd,  Charles  W.  Harris,  William  H.  Borden; 
Samuel  T.  T.  Sherman,  James  F.  Lincoln,  William 
T.  Leach,  Lewis  D.  Perry,  and  Rufus  Lincoln  (2d). 

The  names  of  the  Past  Masters  are  as  follows : 
Isaac  Kimball,  Isaac  Stevens,  Jabez  Williams,  Eliph- 
alet  W.  Hervey,  John  M.  Kinney,  Henry  Boyd, 
William  H.  Borden,  James  G.  Sproat,  Nicholas  J. 
Sherman,  Edward  A.  Gammons,  George  F.  Wing, 
John  M.  Besse,  Joseph  Jessup,  John  Huxtablc, 
Frank  W.  Kingman. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  (1884)  are  as  fol- 
lows:  W.  M.,  Gilford  H.  G.  McGrew;  S.  W.,  George 
H.  Griffin;  J.  W.,  John  T.  Gait;  Treas.,  William 
A.  Caswell ;  Sec,  Edward  A.  Gammons  ;  S.  D.,  John 
M.  Besse;  J.  D„  Benjamin  H.  Cornwell;  Chap., 
Hiram  W.  Barrows;  M.,  Hial  Barney;  S.  S.,  George 
W.  Warr  ;  J.  S.,  Adams  B.  L.  Howard ;  I.  S.,  Frauk 
W.  Gibbs ;  Tyler,  Charles  R.  Reeves. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows. — Wankin- 
quoah  Lodge,  No.  119,  was  organized  March  23, 
1847,  and  flourished  for  several  years,  but  after  a 
while,  in  the  fluctuations  of  Odd-Fellowship,  it  weak- 
ened and  died. 

May  1,  1878,  this  lodge  was  reorganized,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
names  of  those  who  have  served  as  Noble  Grand  since 
the  reorganization  are  as  follows  :  John  G.  Gammons, 
Wallace  Snow,  Clarence  H.  Stuart,  Charles  W.  Clark, 
Harvey  Crocker,  Angus  Nicholson,  Seth  H.  Shurtleff. 

The  present  officers  are:  N.  G.,  Robert  T.  Delano; 
V.  G.,  Conrad  A.  Covill ;  Sec,  William  E.  Loring; 
Treas.,  Clarence  H.Stuart;  Per.  Sec,  William  C. 
Davis  ;  Warden,  C.  W.  Clark  ;  Con.,  H.  F.  Babcock  ; 


0.  G.,  E.  L.  Crocker;  I.  G.,  C.  H.  Sanford  ;  R.  S. 
to  N.  G.,  William  H.  Cowen  ;  L.  S.  to  N.  G.,  George 
P.  Bolles ;  R.  S.  to  V.  G.,  B.  S.  Keyes ;  L.  S.  to 
V.  G.,  E.  F.  Norris;  R.  S.  S.,  C.  H.  Barrett;  L.  S. 
S.,  A.  L.  Seaver;   Chaplain,  S.  W.  Nickerson. 

Knights  of  Honor. — Wareham  Lodge,  No.  1003, 
was  organized  April  1,  1878.  The  Past  Dictators 
have  been  James  G.  Sproat,  Israel  B.  Bolles,  Fred- 
erick A.  Sawyer,  Joseph  I.  W.  Burgess,  Samuel  J. 
Townsend,  Herbert  Randall. 

The  present  officers  are:  D.,  George  P.  Bolles  ;  V. 
D.,  Henry  F.  Babcock ;  A.  D.,  Robert  T.  Delano ; 
O,  William  J.  Kane:  G.,  Jotham  Goodnow  ;  Re- 
porter, A.  R.  Gurney;  F.  R.  S.,  Samuel  J.  Town- 
send;  Treas.,  Joseph  I.  W.  Burgess;  Guardian, 
Orrin  L.  Waters  ;  Sentinel,  Robert  C.  Randall. 

American  Legion  of  Honor. — Everett  Council, 
No.  412,  was  organized  Feb.  8, 1881.  The  Past  Com- 
manders have  been  Joseph  Jessup,  Rufus  Liucoln, 
James  H.  Allen.  The  present  officers  are  :  Com., 
George  F.  Wing;  V.  Com.,  N.  B.  B.  Besse;  Sec, 
William  H.  Fearing;  Treas.,  Rufus  Lincoln;  Orator, 
John  T.  Gait;  Chaplaio,  Noble  W.  Everett;  Trus- 
tees, Seth  C.  Morse,  Edward  A.  Gammons,  N.  W. 
Everett;  Guardian,  John  W.  Benson,  Jr.;  Warden, 
Joseph  Jessup  ;   Sentinel,  Archibald  Dakin. 

Sons  of  Temperance.— Warehaui  Division,  No. 
108,  S.  of  T.,  was  organized  May  4,  1848.  Surren- 
dered charter  Dec.  27,  1871. 

Sparkling  Water  Division,  No.  151,  S.  of  T.,  West 
Wareham,  was  organized  Jan.  10,  1860.  Surren- 
dered charter  Oct.  23,  1868. 

Agawam  Division,  No.  125,  S.  of  T.,  East  Ware- 
ham, was  organized  May  12,  1863.  Surrendered 
charter  March  30,  1867. 

There  was  also  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars  that 
flourished  for  a  series  of  years. 

These  organizations  did  grand  work  for  the  cause 
of  temperance,  especially  the  first  named,  which 
maintained  an  active  existence  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Its  charter  members  were  mostly  young 
men  full  of  zeal  aud  energy,  whose  hearts  were  in 
the  work,  and  they  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in 
extending  the  interests  of  the  Division.  Many  con- 
firmed drunkards  were  reformed  who  proved  a  bless- 
ing to  their  families,  and  were  good  citizens  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Financial  help  was  freely 
given  to  the  families  of  the  needy,  and  many  a  "  God 
bless  you  1"  did  the  members  of  Wareham  Division, 
No.  108,  receive,  as  they  tenderly  cared  for  the  sick 
and  dying.  Deaths  and  removals  finally  caused  the 
surrender  of  the  charter,  but  the  work  performed  will 
live  forever. 
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Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
formed  Jau.  31,  1878,  and  consisted  of  twelve  mem- 
bers. The  officers  at  the  time  of  organization  were 
a?  follows :  Pres.,  Charity  F.  Edgarton  ;  V.  P.,  Emily 
Bryant ;  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Susan  G.  Bodfish. 

In  1884  the  membership  is  sixty,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Pres.,  Charity  F.  Edgarton;  V.  P., 
Emily  Bryant  and  Sarah  E.  Sproat ;  Sec.  and  Treas., 
Susau  G.  BodSsh. 

Schools. — There  are  thirteen  primary,  intermedi- 
ate, and  grammar  schools.  The  Wareham  High 
School  was  organized  in  September,  1SC7.  List  of 
principals  :  Erastus  B.  Powers,  E.  E.  Parker,  D.  N. 
Lane,  F.  J.  Worcester,  C.  J.  De  Merritte,  Gifford 
II.  G.  McGrew. 

Assistants :  Sarah  E.  Haskell,  S.  F.  Kimball,  SI. 
Hyde,  A.  M.  Grossman,  Sarah  11.  Graham,  Anna  M. 
Howe,  Ellen  J.  Towle,  Alice  M.  Guernsey. 

Population. — We  have  no  record  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Wareham  earlier  than  1710.  From  the 
remains  of  ancient  cellars  and  chimneys  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  its  farming  population  was 
quite  numerous.  About  the  year  1742  this  town 
sent  out  a  colony  which  settled  in  Sharon,  Conn. 

What  the  whole  number  of  this  colony  was  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain,  but  the  records  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  show  that  from  1742  to  1753 
there  were  thirty-five  dismissed  from  it  and  recom- 
mended to  the  church  in  Sharon.  As  they  departed 
with  their  families  and  neighbors,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  colony  consisted  of  more  than  one 
hundred  souls.  There  were  others  who  emigrated 
from  Wareham  to  Lebanon,  Tolland,  Stafford,  and 
Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  from  1709  to  1779,  though 
not  as  great  as  the  emigration  to  Sharon.  After  this 
several  families  removed  to  the  town  of  Lee,  in  this 
State,  and  about  the  same  time  a  number  went  to 
Maine  and  settled  about  the  Kennebec  River.  The 
emigrations  above  noticed  were  special  movings,  and 
not  those  who  leave  from  year  to  year  to  look  for  a 
better  home.  Of  such  we  have  sent  our  share,  some 
of  whom  have  been  settled  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  some  returned  again  to  die  upon  their 
natal  soil.  The  present  population  of  the  town 
(1884)  is  three  thousand. 

Anti-Slavery  Times. — One  evening  during  the 
first  week  of  the  mouth  of  October,  1838,  Rev. 
Joseph  Marsh,  of  Sandwich,  attempted  to  deliver  an 
anti-slavery  lecture  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
that  then  stood  a  few  rods  north  from  where  the  pres- 
ent one  now  stands,  and  is  at  the  present  time  occu- 
pied by  L.  H.  Bartlett  for  mercantile  purposes. 

Political   excitement   ran   high  at  the  time,  but  no 


trouble  was  apprehended.  Free  speech  up  to  that 
date  had  always  been  tolerated  in  this  quiet  seaport 
town.  Mr.  Marsh  had  come  by  invitation,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  proceeded  to  the  church.  The  pre- 
liminary services  had  been  concluded,  and  the  lecturer 
had  been  speaking  about  ten  minutes,  when  an  infu- 
riated mob,  frenzied  by  liquor,  surrounded  the  build- 
ing. There  was  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit 
and  a  stone  soon  came  crashing  through  this  window, 
evidently  aimed  at  the  lecturer's  head,  but  a  heavy 
window-curtain  saved  Jiiui,  probably,  from  iustant 
death. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  leaders  of  the  mob, 
with  coats  off,  came  up  the  aisles  of  the  church,  evi- 
dently designing  to  seize  the  speaker  and  drag  him 
from  the  pulpit.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  altar, 
when  a  sister  of  one  of  the  leaders,  catching  sight  of 
her  brother,  shrieked  and  fainted,  whereupon  these 
blood-thirsty  men  turned,  passed  rapidly  down  the 
aisles,  and  joined  their  comrades  on  the  outside  of 
the  church,  who  were  yelling  like  demons.  At  this 
juncture  two  official  members  of  the  church,  Asa  N. 
Bodfish  and  Francis  Carr.  took  the  lecturer  by  the 
hand,  one  on  each  side,  and  led  him  out  of  the  church, 
through  the  crowd  to  a  place  of  safety.  "  Tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askclon," 
that  all  this  occurred  in  a  towu  that  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  old  town  of  Plymouth,  the  landing-place 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Some  say  there  is  no  God  and 
everything  comes  by  chance.  Let  us  see.  Of  the 
originators,  abettors,  and  actors  that  figured  conspic- 
uously in  that  shameful  outrage,  but  one  died  a  uat- 
ural  death.  Several  of  them  tried  the  virtues  of 
rope  and  razor,  some  are  buried  in  the  sea,  and  others 
are  filling  drunkards'  graves  in  this  and  other  lands. 
They  quickly  perished  from  the  earth,  unwept,  un- 
honored,  and  unsung.  Their  names  are  not  known  to 
the  present  generation,  while  the  object  of  their  hate 
and  contempt  has  since  been  honored  for  a  series  of 
years  with  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate, and  during  all  this  intervening  time  has  been 
preaching  aud  lecturing  on  the  great  moral  questions 
of  the  day,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  uearly  uinety  still 
resides  at  Sandwich,  Mass. 

The  two  men  who  aided  him  in  making  his  escape 
from  the  furious  mob  still  live.  One  of  them  has 
been  a  member  of  the  New  England  Southern  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  more 
than  thirty  years  ;  the  other  is,  as  he  always  has  been, 
an  ornament  to  the  church,  aud  an  houorcd  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  this  town.  Holy  Writ  says,  "  The 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  but  ;'  Them  that 
honor  me,  I  will  honor." 
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Log-Cabin  Times  of  1840. — Perhaps  there  was 
no  county  town  in  New  England  where  party  spirit 
ran  higher  than  it  did  in  Wareham  during  the  log- 
cabin  campaign  of  1840.  On  a  certain  morning  of 
that  eventful  year  two  hundred  men  started  with 
teams  fur  the  woods  at  sunrise,  felled  the  trees,  cut 
aud  hewed  the  logs,  transported  them  to  the  desig- 
nated spot  (a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
Methodist  Church  edifice),  and  at  sundown  of  the 
same  day  a  large  and  commodious  log  cabin  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy.  A  tall,  elegant 
liberty-pole  was  also  erected,  and  the  campaign  flag 
thrown  to  the  breeze.  Soon  after  dark  the  cabin  was 
lighted  aud  a  meeting  organized,  which  continued 
until  one  o'clock  the  uest  morning.  The  meetings 
after  the  formal  opening  were  held  almost  every 
evening,  and  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  was  un- 
paralleled. Soon  after  another  log  cabin  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  was  built  and  placed  on  four 
mammoth  wheels,  in  which  a  company  of  about 
twenty  could  be  comfortably  seated,  and  this  strange 
vehicle  was  used  mainly  in  transporting  delegations 
to  meetings  in  other  towns. 

Local  poets  were  numerous,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  John  Maxim  ("  Bemis"),  of  Carver,  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  and  Capt.  Nathaniel  Crocker,  of  Wareham. 
The  poetical  hits  of  the  latter  were  exceedingly  happy, 
and  always  produced  roars  of  laughter.  Many  distin- 
guished speakers  from  abroad  were  employed,  but  the 
local  poet  almost  invariably  followed  the  orator,  and 
usually  produced  the  most  merriment.  An  excellent 
glee-club  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings. 
It  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  Andrew 
Besse,  Capt.  Timothy  Savery,  Jr.,  Hiram  Barrows, 
Job  M.  Briggs,  James  Crocker,  Johu  W.  Crocker,  ; 
and  others.  The  leader,  Andrew  Besse,  possessed  a 
wonderful  voice.  He  led  the  choirs  of  Wareham  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  usually  sang  soprano,  no 
one  ever  making  objection  to  his  siuging  that  part, 
for  his  voice  excelled  any  feminine  voice  in  the  town 
in  sweetness,  richness,  aud  compass.  During  the 
campaign  he  sang  at  New  Bedford,  Boston,  and  other 
places,  and  always  made  a  sensation.  Lowell  Musoa 
pronounced  it  the  best  tenor  voice  he  had  ever  heard. 
Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  log  cabin  it  was  found 
inadequate  to  hold  the  people,  whereupon  a  gallery 
was  constructed  of  rough  boards  to  hold  the  boys, 
who  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Elkanah 
Hamlin,  who  (with  a  huge  Indian  war-club  that  he 
obtaiued  at  oue  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean) 
had  uo  difficulty  in  preserving  order  among  the 
juveniles,  though  when  they  cheered  and  stamped 
below    they  did    the   same    above,   making   a   noise 


almost  deafening,  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
ambitious  orator.  Joseph  W.  Pope  was  the  jauitor 
of  the  cabin,  and,  although  far  advanced  in  years,  no 
boy  was  more  sprightly,  and  his  antics  in  the  choruses 
of  the  glee-club  convulsed  the  audience  and  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment.  There  was  one  occurrence 
during  the  canvass  that  produced  great  excitemeut. 
David  Nye,  Esq.,  was  the  Democratic  postmaster, 
and  he,  together  with  his  brother,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Nye  (who  was  here  on  a  visit),  and  their  brother-in- 
law,  Maj.  William  Barrows,  alternated  in  performing 
the  duties  of  the  office.  On  the  arrival  of  a  huge 
bundle  of  Whig  songs,  letter  postage  amounting  to 
ten  dollars  was  demanded.  The  Whigs  refused  to 
take  the  bundle,  and  had  their  revenge.  At  the 
next  meeting  Capt.  Nathaniel  Crocker  came  out  with 
a  fresh  song  in  regard  to  it.  The  ten  dollars  and  the 
names  of  "  Billy,  David,  and  Jonathan,  too,"  were 
happily  introduced  into  the  chorus,  and  sang  at  the 
close  of  each  verse.  Whenever  the  singers  reached 
the  above  names,  the  frolicksome  Pope,  by  voice  or 
gesture,  would  imitate  so  perfectly  some  persoual 
trait  or  defect  of  the  trio  (still  keeping  time  with  the 
music),  that  the  audience  shouted  until  they  were 
hoarse. 

The  actors  in  those  scenes  of  political  strife  have 
nearly  all  passed  away,  and  a  new  generation  has 
come  upon  the  stage  of  action  ;  and  it  now  seems 
strange  at  this  day  that  men  could  ever  have  been  so 
completely  carried  away  by  the  noise  and  excitement 
of  that  unique  log-cabin  and  hard-cider  campaign. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES. 

Early  Pastors  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
— Rev.  Rowland  Thatcher.  —  Rev.  Rowland 
Thatcher,  the  first  ordained  minister  of  Wareham, 
was  born  in  Barnstable.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1733,  ordained  Dec.  26,  1739,  and  died  Feb. 
18,  1775.  His  name  is  clerical  in  Massachusetts, — 
Mather  is  hardly  more  so.  He  died  in  office  at  a 
good  age,  having  served  the  church  in  this  town  more 
than  thirty-five  years,  and  left  behind  him  the  fra- 
grance of  his  good  name  and  the  fruits  of  his  faithful 
labors. 

Rev.  Josiah  Cotton. — Rev.  Josiah  Cotton,  the 
second  pastor,  boro  another  clerical  name  of  just 
celebrity.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  was  or- 
dained Nov.  1, 1775.  He  was  a  young  man  of  ample 
talent  and  popular  address,  but  less  grave  in  mauuers 
and  less  zealous  in  spirit  than  his  predecessor.  Find- 
ing that  his  ministry  was  not  satisfactory,  he  resigned 
his  office  May  31,  1779,  and  subsequently  the  pro- 
fession. 
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Rev.  Noble  Everett. — Rev.  Noble  Everett,  the 
third  pastor,  was  bora  in  Woodbury.  Conn.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  in  1772.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains.  He  was  ordained  in  Wareham,  Oct. 
15,  1782,  and  died  in  office  Dec.  30,  1819. 

He  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  familiarity, 
and  was  justly  esteemed  sound  in  doctrine,  prudent 
in  discipline,  and  upright  in  conduct.  He  was  of  the 
school  of  the  famous  Bellamy,  earnest  and  substan- 
tial, rather  than  accurate  or  conciliating.  He  dis- 
claimed the  use  of  the  pen,  and  depended  much  on 
the  impulse  of  the  hour,  yet  he  was  often  impressive, 
both  in  grave  preaching  and  in  earnest  prayer. 

Under  his  instruction  Ebenezer  Burgess,  D.D., 
John  Mackie,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Andrew 
Mackie,  M.D.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  both  eminent 
physicians,  Timothy  G.  Coffin,  Esq.,  so  long  a  shining 
light  at  the  Bristol  bar,  and  others  were  fitted  for 
college. 

Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  Jr. — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  a  uative  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Nott,  D.D.,  of  Franklin, 
Conn.,  and  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Eliphalet 
Nott,  D.D.,  so  long  president  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  In  the  year  1808,  young  Nott, 
while  studying  theology  with  his  father  at  Franklin, 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his 
duty  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Adoniram 
Judson,  Jr.,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Richards,  Luther 
Rice,  and  Gordon  Hall,  all  young  men  of  about  the 
same  age,  had  similar  feelings,  and  in  1809  and  1810 
all  six  were  brought  providentially  together  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  "  and  becoming  known  to  each  other, 
were  soon  united  in  bonds  of  Christian  affection. 
Henceforward  their  plans  were  formed  in  common. 
One  leading  impulse  moved  them  all.  They  con- 
versed together,  they  prayed  together,  aud  they 
labored  together  to  kindle  the  missionary  flame  in 
Andover,  iu  many  of  the  colleges  of  our  country, 
and  among  the  churches  wherever  they  were  called 
to  preach.  Iu  this  manner  they  cultivated  the  spirit 
of  self-devotion  in  their  own  hearts  and  were  anx- 
iously looking  for  those  indications  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  should  point  out  the  way  in  which  their 
desires  might  be  accomplished."  Iu  February,  1812, 
Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  Gordon  Hall,  aud  Luther  Rice 
sailed  from  Philadelphia,  and  Adouiram  Judsou,  Jr., 
aud  Samuel  Newell  sailed  from  Salem,  Mass.,  bound 
to  Calcutta, — they  all  having  been  appointed  mission- 
aries to  India  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions, — and  they  were  the 
first  missionaries  to  foreigu  lands  that  ever  left  the 


shores  of  America.  Thus  did  this  young  Christian 
hero,  "  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  in  the  strength  of  his  youth 
and  talent,  and  when  he  was  earnestly  desired  as  a 
pastor  in  his  native  land,  cheerfully  relinquish  the 
certainty  of  a  pleasant  pastorate  and  all  the  delights 
of  home  and  friends  to  carry  out  the  one  great  de- 
sire of  his  heart,  which  was  to  preach  Christ  to  the 
heathen.  At  that  time,  too,  niissiouary  life  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  many  of  which  do  not  uow  exist, 
nor  was  it  brightened  with  the  hope  of  revisiting  the 
beloved  native  land,  which  now  a  missionary  may  do 
with  ease. 

"Thus  he  freely  gave  up  all  his  bright  prospects 
and  went  joyfully  on  his  mission  to  the  heathen. 

"  He  went  to  India,  he  sickened,  he  came  back 
with  health  shattered  for  life,  and  with  the  grievous 
disappointment  added  of  being  obliged  to  give  up  the 
work  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Had  he  not  given 
up  all — the  glory  of  his  youth,  his  strength  and 
health — to  his  Lord  and  Master?  Wheu  we  take 
into  consideration  what  he  gave  up  in  early  youth, — 
possessing  fine  talents,  a  fine  education,  laying  all  at 
his  Saviour's  feet,  and  going  to  heathen  lauds,  in 
which,  at  that  time,  persecution  abounded  for  Chris- 
tian missionaries, — we  see  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  cheerfully  made  for  Christ  and  the  heathen. 
"  Then  came  the  Christian  struggle  in  his  native 
land,  and  with  that  struggle  and  ill  health  the  con- 
stant remembrance  of  his  great  disappuiutment. 
But,  as  Christ's  steward,  he  persevered,  feeling  sure 
that  all  these  trials  were  sent  in  mercy  by  his  Heav- 
enly Father." 

In  July,  1829,  Mr.  Nott  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Wareham,  and  here 
for  twenty  years  labored  ardeutly  as  far  as  his  health 
would  permit. 

In  addition  to  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  labors  he 
found  time  to  write  for  the  press  many  useful  and 
instructive  volumes.  Among  these  may  be  named 
"  The  Telescope,"  "  Sermons  on  the  Fowls  of  the 
Air  and  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,"  aud  "  Sermons  on 
Public  Worship." 

Resigning  his  pastorate  in  1849,  he  for  many 
years  taught  a  private  school,  aud  in  the  year  18G8 
he  removed  from  Wareham  to  Hartford,  Coun.,  to 
spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  with  one  of  his  sons, 
who  had  long  been  located  in  that  city. 

There  was  one  incident  that  occurred  during  Mr. 
Nott's  residence  in  Wareham  that  must  not  be  omitted 
from  this  brief  biographical  sketch.  It  occurred  in 
the  year  1845.  Dr.  Judson,  his  early  friend  and 
coluborer,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-three  years,  had 
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returned  to  his  native  land.  His  name  had  become 
famous  throughout  the  earth.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
iu  Boston  a  public  reception  was  tendered  him  at 
the  Bowdoin  Square  Church.  An  immense  throng 
crowded  the  spacious  edifice,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  affecting  meetings  ever  held  in  that  or  any 
other  city.  "  The  great  congregation  was  moved  by 
a  mighty  impulse.  Language  could  not  give  vent  to 
emotions  which  struggled  in  every  bosom.  The  eye 
affected  the  heart.  There  he  stood  among  the  pastors 
of  our  churches,  the  long-loved,  the  toil-worn  mis- 
sionary ;  the  man  who  had  been  brought  before  kings 
and  councils;  who  had  been  in  bonds,  in  dungeons, 
and  in  chains  ;  who  had  been  led  away  to  be  put  to 
death,  but  by  the  overruling  hand  of  God  had  been 
preserved  ;  who,  when  liberated,  returned  to  his  own 
company,  aud  with  a  fortitude  which  the  terrors  of 
martyrdom  could  not  shake,  love  which  neither  iu- 
gratitude,  nor  cruelty,  nor  fear  could  quench,  again 
set  himself  patiently  and  quietly  to  the  work  of  turn- 
ing the  deluded  Burmans  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

The  wife  of  his  youth  that  accompanied  him  to 
India — that  brave,  gifted,  matchless,  Christian  hero- 
ine— was  sleeping  uuder  the  hopia-tree ;  and  had  he 
not  just  come  from  the  burial  of  his  second  wife  at 
St.  Helena,  a  companion  as  sacred  to  him  as  the  first, 
and,  perhaps,  not  less  gifted,  who,  when  almost  in 
sight  of  the  isle  that  was  to  be  her  burial-place,  like 
the  dying  swan,  poured  forth  her  sweetest  numbers? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  president  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  the  oldest  pastor  present,  gave  the  address  of 
welcome.  "  During  the  singing  which  followed,  a 
gentleman  was  seen  to  pass  rapidly  up  the  aisle  into 
the  pulpit,  and  to  embrace  Dr.  Judson  with  un- 
common warmth  and  ardor,  which  was  as  ardently 
reciprocated,  while  the  emotions  which  lighted  up 
their  countenances  gave  to  silence  more  than  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  language.  As  the  gentleman  was  a 
stranger  to  the  audience,  every  one  appeared  deeply 
desirous  to  know  who  he  was.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, introduced  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  the 
ouly  surviving  member,  besides  Mr.  Judson,  of  that 
first  compauy  of  missionaries,  five  in  number,  sent 
out  from  this  country  by  the  American  Board.  Sam- 
uel Newell,  Gordon  Hall,  and  Luther  Rice  are  gone 
to  their  reward.  Mr.  Nott,  after  remainiug  a  few 
years  in  the  mission  field,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
this  country,  and  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Wareham,  Mass.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Judson,  he  set  out  with 
all  speed  for  Boston  to  greet  him,  aud  hearing  that  he 
was  in  the   Bowdoin  Square  Church,  he  had  come 


there  to  see  and  take  him  by  the  hand.  Being  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  by  Dr.  Sharp,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  gratify  them  with  a  few  remarks,  he 
said  he  had  given  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  his 
brother  Judson  in  youth,  when  they  were  fellow- 
students  and  fellow-missionaries.  '  And,'  said  he, 
'  though  on  our  reaching  the  missionary  field  he  be- 
came a  Baptist,  and  I  did  not,  yet  I  did  not  withdraw 
the  hand  of  fellowship  from  my  brother  Judson.' 
He  spoke  of  their  early  conversations  on  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  said  it  was  of  no  importance  whether 
Adoniram  Judson,  Jr.,  or  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  was 
the  first  who  conceived  the  enterprise  of  foreign  mis- 
sions to  the  East.  Of  one  thing  he  was  sure  :  it  was 
not  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  though  he  was  also  sure  that 
he  had  thought  of  it  before  any  one  had  mentioned 
the  subject  to  him.  His  belief  was  that  the  minds 
of  several  had,  separately  and  independently,  been 
turned  to  the  subject  by  the  spirit  of  God." 

Mr.  Nott,  as  before  remarked  in  this  chapter,  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  his  son  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  life,  but  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of 
his  removal  from  Wareham  to  Hartford  he  was  called 
to  his  eternal  reward.  On  his  gravestone  is  the 
following  inscription : 

"  Rev.  Samuel  Nott. 
Bora  in  Franklin,  September  lltb,  A.n.  17S8. 

Died  in  Hartford,  June  1st,  a.d.  lsi.'J. 

A  devoted  and  faithful  Minister  of  Christ,  both 

As  a  Missionary  to  India  and  as  a 

Pastor  in  his  native  land. 

'  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.' " 

Gen.  Israel  Fearing. — During  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1778,  the 
British  troops  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  vil- 
lage of  Fairhaven,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  a 
small  force,  commanded  by  Maj.  Israel  Fearing,  of 
Wareham.  The  enemy,  a  day  or  two  previously, 
had  burned  houses  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
property  at  New  Bedford.  The  following  is  from 
Dwight's  "  Travels,"  vol.  iii.  p.  71  :  "  From  New 
Bedford  they  marched  around  to  the  head  of  the 
river  to  Sconticut  Point,  on  the  eastern  side,  leaving 
iu  their  course,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  villages 
of  Oxford  and  Fairhaven.  Here  they  coutiuued  till 
Monday,  and  then  re-embarked.  The  following  night 
a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  river,  with  a 
design  to  finish  the  work  of  destruction  by  burning 
Fairhaven.  A  critical  attention  to  their  movements 
had  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their 
design,  and  induced  them  to  prepare  for  their  re- 
ception. The  militia  of  the  neighboring  country  had 
been  summoned  to  the  defense  of  this  village. 

''  Their  commander  was  a  man   far  advanced   iu 
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years.  Under  the  influence  of  that  languor  which 
at  thia  period  enfeebles  both  the  body  and  the  mind, 
he  determined  that  the  place  must  be  given  up  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  no  opposition  to  their  ravages  could 
be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  This  decision  of 
their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  benumbing  influence 
over  the  militia,  and  threatened  an  absolute  preven- 
tion of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
handsome  village. 

"  Among  the  officers  belonging  to  the  brigade  was 
Israel  Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major  of  one  of  the  regiments. 
This  gallant  young  man,  observing  the  torpor  which 
was  spreading  among  the  troops,  invited  as  mauy  as 
had  sufficient  spirit  to  follow  him  and  station   them- 
selves at  the  post  of  danger.     Among  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  was  one  of  the  colonels,  who  of 
course  became  the  commandant;  but  after  they  had 
arrived  at  Fairhaven,  and  the  night  had  come  on,  he 
proposed  to  march  the  troops  back  into  the  country. 
He  was  warmly  opposed  by  Muj.  Fearing,  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could   not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a 
house  three  miles  distant,  where  he  passed  the  night 
in  safety.     After   the   colonel  had  withdrawn,   Maj. 
Feariug,  who  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  but  who 
was  now  commander-in-chief,  arranged  his  men  with 
activity   and   skill,   and   soon    perceived    the    British 
approaching.     The  militia,  in  the  strictest  sense  raw, 
already  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of  their  superior 
officers   to   meet   the   enemy,  and '  naturally  judging 
that  men  of  years  must  understand  the  real  state  of 
the  danger  better  than   Maj.  Fearing,  a  mere  youth, 
were  panic-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
instantly  withdrew  from  their  post.     At  this  critical 
moment,  Maj.  Fearing,  with  the  decision  which  awes 
meu  into  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied  them,  and, 
placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a  tone  which 
removed  all  doubt,  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man 
whom  he  found  retreating.     The  resolution  of  their 
chief  recalled   theirs.     With    the   utmost   expedition 
he  led   them   to   the  scene  of  danger.     The  British 
had  already  set  fire  to  several  stores.     Between  these 
buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  village  he  stationed  his 
troops,  and   ordered   them  to   lie  close  in   profound 
silence  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing,  should 
have  come  so  near   that  no  marksman  could  easily 
mistake   his   object.       The    orders    were   punctually 
obeyed.     When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this 
distance     the    Americans    arose,    and,   with    a    well- 
directed  fire,  gave  them  a  warm   and  unexpected  re- 
ception.    The  British  fled   instantly  to  their  boats, 
and  fell  down  the  river  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
From  the  quantity  of  blood  fouud  the  next  day  in 
their  line  of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss 


was  considerable.  Thus  did  this  heroic  youth,  in 
opposition  to  his  superior  officers,  preserve  Fairhaven, 
and  merit  a  statue  from  its  inhabitants." 

Maj.  Fearing  was  a  man  of  striking  and  imposing 
personal  presence,  tall,  erect,  with  courtly  mauners, 
and  a  face  that  in  old  age  retained  the  freshness  of 
youth.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the 
militia,  and  through  life  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  town.  He  died  March  2,  1826,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Ware- 
ham  Centre.     On  his  tombstone  are  these  lines: 

"The  brave  soldier;  the  decided  Christian  ; 
He  was  respected  in  life,  and  lamented  in  death." 

His  son,  William  Fearing,  Esq.,  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  this  town,  long  engaged  in  active  business, 
and  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Another  son,  Is- 
rael Fearing,  Jr.,  was  "  a  chip  of  the  old  block." 
He  was  captain  of  a  small  militia  company  when  the 
British  invaded  Wareham  in  1814,  and  mention  is 
made  of  him  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  work.  He 
never  feared  the  face  of  mortal  man. 

Gen.  Ebenezer  Swift. — Ebenezer  Swift  was 
born  in  Wareham,  Oct.  8,  1817.  He  entered  the 
United  States  army  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was  pro- 
moted to  a  first  lieutenant  of  his  corps.  He  reported 
for  duty  to  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  his  division  of  the  army  at  Puobla 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  aid  to  Gen.  Lawson  at 
Gen.  Scott's  headquarters,  and  with  Capt.  Phil 
Kearney,  who  commanded  the  general's  body-guard. 
He  was  present  in  every  battle  in  which  our  troops 
were  engaged  on  the  line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city 
of  Mexico,  except  Cerro  Gordo.  At  one  time,  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey,  Gen  Worth,  who 
commanded  in  person,  ordered  him  to  fall  back  with 
our  wavering  lines,  saying,  "  You  are  drawing  fire 
from  the  eDemy's  artillery  at  Chapultepec."  Dr. 
Swift,  who  was  earnestly  engaged,  did  not  look  up 
from  his  work,  and,  on  account  of  smoke,  dust,  aud 
noise,  did  not  recognize  the  person  addressing  him, 
aud  simply  replied,  "  I  will,  in  a  moment,  after  an- 
other amputation,  sir."  He  had  not  discovered  that 
our  lines  had  been  driven  back  in  some  disorder  by 
the  enemy,  and  that  he  was  exposed  to  a  fire  in  front 
and  upon  our  right  flank,  while  our  troops  were  re- 
forming for  another  charge. 

Another  incident  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  later 
in  the  same  day  when  his  horse  was  shot  while  being 
held  by  his  orderly. 

The  above  was  reported  verbally  to  Geo.  Scott, 
who  personally  complimented   him  in  the  presence  of 
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bis  entire  staff,  and  subsequently  mentioned  him  with 
favor  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

He  several  times  commanded  troops  and  posts  on 
our  Indian  border ;  was  military  aid  to  Governor 
Walker  in  our  Kansas  troubles  ;  and  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  was  recommended  for  promotion  for 
gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  other  engagements,  for  all  of  which  he 
received  three  brevet  commissions,  the  highest  being 
brigadier-general. 

During  reconstruction  South  he  was  for  more  than 
a  year  mayor  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  and  also  in 
performance  of  other  important  civil  duties. 

Gen.  Swift  is  still  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  resides  at  Staten  Island,  occupying 
a  mansion  that  was  formerly  the  home  of  oue  of  the 
Vanderbilts. 

Andrew  Mackie,  M.D. — Andrew  Mackie,  M.D., 
was  born  in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  July  12,  1742,  and 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Mackie.  He  removed  to 
this  town  in  1764,  in  which,  and  its  vicinity,  he  was 
for  more  than  fifty  years  eminently  useful  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Jan.  10,  1775,  the  town  of  Wareham  by  vote  re- 
fused to  pay  any  province  tax,  or  even  a  county  tax, 
under  the  king's  authority,  and  paid  the  province  tax 
already  made  and  collected  to  Dr.  Andrew  Mackie, 
with  instructions  that  he  keep  it  subject  to  the  town's 
order. 

March  18,  1776,  he  was  appointed  by  the  town 
one  of  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Inspection, 
and  Safety. 

March  2,  1778,  he  was  elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  again  March  8,  1779.  He  was  also  one  of 
ihe  army  surgeons. 

May  13,  1784,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Wareham,  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  fidelity  until  his  decease. 

He  was  town  clerk  of  Wareham  for  a  period  of 
thirty-two  consecutive  years,  and  throughout  his  en- 
tire life  his  townsmen  had  implicit  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  integrity.     He  died  April  27,  1817. 

Three  of  his  sons  became  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons, — Dr.  John  Mackie,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
Dr.  Peter  Mackie,  of  Wareham,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Mackie,  of  New  Bedford.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Dr. 
John  Howell  Mackie,  is  at  the  present  time  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  aud  surgeous  of  New  Bedford. 

Col.  Alexander  Bourne. — Alexander  Bourne 
was  born  in  Wareham,  Sept.  11,  17S6.  He  emi- 
grated to  Marietta,  Ohio,  iu  1810,  where  he  found 
employment  for  a  while  in  the  office  of  Judge  Paul 
Fearing,  a  uative  of  this  place,  for  whom  the  town  of 
15 


Fearing,  Washington  Co.,  Ohio,  was  named.  His 
work  here  was  surveying  and  drawing.  Judge  Fear- 
ing kindly  loaned  him  a  fine  case  of  drawing  instru- 
ments that  once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Blenner- 
hassett.  Soon  after  this  the  auditor  of  the  State 
employed  him  in  his  office,  and  pronounced  him  the 
best  map-maker  in  the  country.  In  1811  he  was 
employed  by  Gen.  Duncan  McArthur  to  copy  the 
entries  and  surveys  of  the  Virginia  military  bounty 
lands  in  Ohio.  In  the  war  of  1812,  though  without 
any  military  experience,  he  served  as  adjutant,  judge- 
advocate,  and,  for  a  short  time,  as  colonel,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Meigs.  In  the  battle  of  Fort  Meigs, 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  entire  war,  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  bravery. 
He  was  brave  even  to  recklessness,  and  at  one  time 
during  the  battle  Gen.  Harrison  cursed  him  fearfully 
for  exposing  himself  so  much  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
In  Gen.  Harrison's  dispatches  to  the  government, 
although  there  were  fifty  officers  in  the  garrison  that 
outranked  him,  the  name  of  Alexander  Bourne  was 
the  fourteenth  mentioned  for  bravery  and  good  con- 
duct. In  1814  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Governor  Worthington ;  in  1815,  adjutant-general  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  also  to  act  as  inspector-general. 
In  1816  he  married  Helen  Mar,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Duncan  McArthur,  who  succeeded  Geu.  Harrison  in 
the  command  of  the  Northwestern  army,  and  was 
subsequently  Governor  of  Ohio.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Worthington,  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  settle  the  account  of  public 
arms  with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  In 
1818,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  he  was  appoiuted 
by  Presideut  Monroe  receiver  of  public  money  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  appointment  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  During  this  year  he  wrote 
his  first  communication  to  Sillimait's  Journal  iu  re- 
lation to  the  prairies  and  barrens  of  the  Western 
country,  and  subsequently  during  life  was  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  our  leading  scientific  journals. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  republished  in  London. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Trimble 
commissioner  of  the  Ohio  canals,  the  vacancy  being 
caused  by  the  death  of  Governor  Worthington.  Iu 
1827  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  receiver  of 
the  public  money  for  the  State  (an  office  he  had  held 
for  nine  years)  by  President  Jackson  because  he  pre- 
ferred John  Quiucy  Adams  for  President,  and  would 
not  change  hid  flag  to  save  his  office.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Western 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Ciuciunati,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  the 
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Ohio  University,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
National  Institutes,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  a  record  for  a  man  who  graduated  at  a  district 
school  in  his  native  town  in  the  year  1804,  when  dis- 
trict schools  were  held  but  three  months  in  a  year  ! 
In  old  age  he  came  back  to  his  native  town,  built 
him  a  plain,  substantial  residence,  and  here  passed 
the  evening  of  his  life,  respected  and  venerated  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  passed  away  peacefully,  hope- 
fully, and  trustingly,  Aug.  5,  1849.  His  manu- 
scripts, which  have  never  been  published,  and  were 
not  designed  for  publicatiou,  show  him  to  have  been 
a  brave  soldier,  a  profound  philosopher,  a  cultured 
scholar,  an  astute  theologian,  and  a  devout  Christian. 

Ebenezer  Burgess,  D.D. — Ebenezer  Burgess, 
D.D.,  was  born  iD  Wareham,  April  1,  1790.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1809,  with  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  as  a  scholar.     After  graduating  at 

O  DO 

Brown,  he  became  a  tutor  in  that  college,  and  subse- 
quently a  professor  in  the  college  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 
In  connection  with  Samuel  J.  Mills,  one  of  the  great 
founders  and  originators  of  American  missions,  he 
sailed,  on  Nov.  16,  1817,  for  Africa,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  at  Liberia,  and  was 
invited  to  become  its  superintendent.  He  visited 
England  both  going  and  returning,  and  was  presented 
to  Macaulay,  father  of  the  eminent  statesman  and 
historian,  and  was  cordially  received  by  Wilberforce, 
Lord  Buthurst,  and  Lord  Ganibier,  who  expressed 
deep  interest  for  the  African  enterprise. 

On  his  homeward  voyage  he  buried  at  sea  the 
heavenly-minded  Mills,  and  arrived  alone  in  his  native 
land  Oct.  22,  1818.  Some  years  after  this  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  William 
Phillips.  After  his  settlement  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  he 
was  invited  to  take  the  presidency  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  but  declined.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1820, 
he  preached  for  the  first  time  iu  Dedham,  and  on 
March  13,  1821,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
with  which  he  remained  connected  for  forty  years. 
His  decease  occurred  Dec.  5, 1870.  Weeping  throngs 
dismissed  him  to  heaven  with  their  benedictiou. 

John  Milton  Mackie. — John  Milton  Mackie, 
au  American  author,  was  born  in  Wareham  in  1813. 
He  was  graduated,  in  1832,  at  Brown  University,  where 
he  was  tutor  from  1834  to  1838.  In  1845  he  pub- 
lished a  "  Life  of  Godfrey  William  von  Leibnitz,"  a 
"  Life  of  Samuel  Gorton,"  and  in  1848  appeared  his 
"  Cosas  de  Espafia,  or  going  to  Madrid  via  Bar- 
celona." 

Mr.  Mackie  has  been  known  as  a  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Review  of  a  number  of  articles 


on  various  subjects,  principally  on  German  literature 
and  history.  He  baa  also  written  a  "  Life  of  Schamyl, 
the  Circassian  Chief,"  and  "  Life  of  Tai-Ping-Wang, 
Chief  of  the  Chinese  Insurrection." 

Mr.  Mackie  has  been  residing  for  many  years  in 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  has  been  as  successful  iu 
agricultural  pursuits  as  he  was  formerly  in  literary. 

Col.  Bartlett  Murdock. — Col.  Bartlett  Mur- 
dock  was  a  native  of  Carver,  Mass.,  but  came  to 
Wareham  iu  his  youthful  days,  and  here  resided  until 
his  decease.  His  connection  with  the  iron-works  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  makes  him  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  history  of  Wareham  fifty  years  ago. 
There  were  but  few  among  the  early  business  men 
that  did  as  much  for  the  interests  of  the  place. 

He  was  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  full  of  good 
humor,  an  admirable  story-teller,  and  he  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  classes. 

He  held  numerous  local  offices,  and  more  than  once 
represented  this  town  in  the  General  Court. 

He  reared  a  large  family,  and  some  of  his  sons 
have  stood,  and  still  stand,  high  among  the  merchant 
princes  of  New  York  City.  His  death  occurred  Jan. 
20,  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Joshua  B.  Tobey. — Joshua  Briggs  Tobey  was, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  this  town.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged 
in  cotton-manufacturing,  in  the  stone  factory  at 
South  Wareham,  and  his  beginning  in  business  was 
humble.  Afterwards  the  iron  industries  occupied 
his  attention  chiefly.  By  his  great  ability,  good 
judgment,  keen  foresight,  and  untiring  perseverance 
he  rose  steadily,  until  he  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  business  men  of  Southern 
Massachusetts..  His  principal  business  in  Wareham 
was  in  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  cut  nails,  being 
one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  this  novel  product ; 
but  in  addition  to' this  he  was  president  of  the  Ware- 
ham Bank  for  twenty  years,  and  president  of  the  Ware- 
ham Savings-Bank  for  twenty-three  years,  and  it  is 
no  disparagement  of  others  to  say  that  those  institu- 
tions have  never  had  a  more  capable  or  faithful  officer. 
He  was  also  the  president,  director,  and  managing 
officer  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  railroad  and 
mining  enterprises,  and  in  cotton-factories,  iron-manu- 
factories, and  other  industries,  with  which  he  was 
connected  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  during  all  the  reverses 
and  pauics  that  occurred  during  his  life  of  more  than 
threescore  years  he  never  failed  in  business,  nor 
omitted  to  perform  his  obligations  and  undertakings 
faithfully. 

Besides  his  great  financial  tact,  and  numerous  other 
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qualifications,  he  excelled  as  a  public  speaker  in  ex- 
temporaneous debate,  and  yet  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  mostly  confined  to  local  topics  in  the  annual 
town-meeting.  Had  he  been  educated  for  the  bar 
he  would  have  ranked  among  the  ablest.  He  invari- 
ably declined  every  proffered  nomination  to  political 
office,  but  at  times  held  a  commission  as  staff  officer 
in  the  militia.  He  had  great  fluency  of  speech  and  a 
pleasing  address,  and  his  sound  logic,  pertinent  illus- 
trations, apt  witticisms,  and  merciless  sarcasm  always 
entertained,  if  they  did  not  always  carry  conviction. 

Maj.  Tobey,  as  he  was  popularly  known,  was  posi- 
tive and  outspoken  in  his  convictions,  a  self-reliant,  in- 
flexible man,  a  strong  ally  and  a  sturdy  foe,  but  always 
true,  and  hence  had  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  enterprise  and 
efforts  which  he  developed,  and  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  he  gave  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
men,  and  always  paid  them  what  he  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  taxes  on  his  large  and  varied  property  went 
for  the.  general  good,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  was 
a  public  benefactor. 

To  favored  works  and  objects  which  met  his 
approval  he  always  was  liberal  in  his  donations. 

He  was  married,  October,  1835,  to  Susanna  K., 
daughter  of  Isaac  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Middleboro',  and 
four  sons  were  born  to  them. 

His  death  took  place  Dec.  25,  1870,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years.  He  left  a  vast  estate,  which  since 
his  decease  has  been  ably  managed  by  his  elder  sons. 

Samuel  Trescott  Tisdale,  Esq. — Among  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  town  who  have 
passed  away,  prominent  stands  the  name  of  Samuel 
T.  Tisdale.  He  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Nov. 
7,  1802.  In  boyhood  he  was  a  clerk  for  Lazell,  Per- 
kins &  Co.,  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  came  to  Wareham,  and  entered  the  store  of 
I.  k  J.  Pratt  &  Co.  as  clerk.  Here  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  courteous  manners  and  high  sense  of 
honor.  He  was  at  that  time,  as  ever  after,  a  great 
reader  and  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  and  at  one  time 
during  his  youthful  days  seriously  thought  of  be- 
coming an  actor. 

One  day  Mr.  Lewis  Waters,  an  old  resident  of  this 
town,  entered  the  store,  and  after  passing  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  day  young  Tisdale  said,  "  Mr.  Waters, 
Shakespeare  says,  '  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,' 
and  I  am  going  to  try  it.  Next  week  I  am  going  to 
New  York."  His  rise  was  rapid,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  had  become  one  of  the  princely  merchants  of  that 
great  metropolis.  His  ventures  were  so  bold  as  to 
frequently  startle  his  partner  (the  late  John  Sampson, 


Esq.),  but  were  almost  invariably  successful.  During 
his  early  mercantile  career  in  New  York  City  his  eye 
turned  toward  (Agawam)  East  Wareham  as  a  proper 
place  for  iron  manufacture,  and  here,  for  thirty  years, 
he  carried  on  a  large  business  for  a  country  town, 
making  cut  nails  and,  a  portion  of  the  time,  hollow- 
ware,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  men. 

A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Aguwam, 
where  he  had  his  country  residence,  and  where  he 
was  always  popular  with  his  workmen  and  with  the 
citizens  generally;  and  well  he  might  be,  for  his  efforts 
were  ceaseless  and  untiring  to  make  it  a  beautiful 
village.  Trees  were  planted,  the  roads  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  tenements  he  built  for  his  workmeu 
bore  a  neat  and  inviting  aspect.  His  generosity  was 
proverbial.  He  educated  several  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces  at  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  and  assisted 
many  a  poor  boy  and  girl  in  obtaining  an  education 
at  other  schools,  and  the  poor  of  the  village  had  a 
friend  indeed  in  him.  He  said  on  his  death  bed  (in 
reply  to  an  interrogation)  that  he  had  during  his  life 
expended  in  making  improvements  at  Agawam  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  who  officiated  at  his  funeral 
at  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York  City,  said,  on  that 
occasion,  "  I  know  not  what  we  should  have  done 
at  one  time  (in  our  financial  history  as  a  church)  had 
it  not  been  for  this  friend." 

Mr.  Tisdale  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  culture. 
His  reading  was  very  extensive,  and  he  was  perfectly 
at  home  with  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers  of  this 
and  past  centuries.  He  knew  Shakespeare  almost 
from  lid  to  lid,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  his 
apt  quotations  from  this  (his  favorite)  author  in  pri- 
vate conversation  or  read  them  in  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. He  was  a  critic  of  no  mean  order,  and 
his  review  of  some  recently-published  works  was 
sometimes  masterly  and  always  entertaining. 

He  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
great  Marshfield  statesman,  Professor  Agassiz,  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  and  many  other  noted  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  Mr.  Webster  and  his  sou, 
Fletcher,  spent  a  week  with  Mr.  Tisdale,  at  his  hos- 
pitable residence  at  Agawam,  enjoying,  with  their 
generous  host,  the  pleasures  of  hunting  and  fishing 
in  Plymouth  woods  aud  the  waters  of  Buzzard's  Bay. 

The  following  correspondence  will  explain  itself: 

Mr.   Webtter  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Tiadale. 

"Marshfield,  August  2,  1S51  (Saturday  morning). 

"  My  dkah  Sir, — I  send  the  Alderney  heifer  to  Plymouth, 

this  morning,  to  Mr.  Hedge's  care.     With  kind  treatment  and 

good  keeping,  she  will  be  a  treasure  for  ten  years.     But  they 

are  a  delioato  race  of  animals,  and  cannot  endure  hunger  or  ex- 
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["■■.-iirc  Always,  unless  when  the  grass  is  fresh  and  abundant, 
she  must  have  a  little  meal  daily.  Her  milk  is  excellent,  and 
she  now  gives  twelve  quarts  a  day.  Her  mother  gives  sixteen, 
and  she  will  equal  her  mother  next  year. 

"  So  much,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  little  Alderney.  And  now  let 
me  do  two  things.  The  first  is  to  renew  my  thanks  for  your 
hospitality,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Tisdale  and  your  daughter,  during 
my  very  pleasant  visit  at  your  house.  I  hope  I  shall  see  the 
ladies  in  New  York. 

'*  The  next  is  to  express  my  regret,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Webster, 
that  you  could  not  stay  with  us  some  days,  as  we  had  expected. 
I  trust  you  found  your  partner  on  the  recovery.     With  great 
regard,  and  kind  remembrance  to  the  ladies,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  DaN'L    WEBSTER." 

The  preceding  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
Webster,  with  the  following  from  Mr.  Tisdale : 

"New  York,  June  21,  1853. 

"  Mv  dear  Friend, — I  annex  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
your  father  a  few  days  after  my  pleasant  visit  to  Carswell.  It 
may  be  new  to  you.  The  gift  of  the  '  little  Alderney'  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  agreeable,  and  thus  far  has  proved  a 
'  treasure'  in  the  milky  way.  She  has  been  a  pet  at  Agawain 
from  the  day  of  her  arrival  there,  and  to  my  family  and  myself 
invaluable.  Beside  her  now  stands  her  second  self,  a  yearling 
heifer,  sired  by  an  Ayrshire  bull,  the  gift  of  a  nobleman  in 
England  to  Capt.  Ezra  Nye,  a  native  of  Sandwich,  but  now 
commander  of  the  '  Pacific'  steamship,  belonging  to  the  Collins 
line,  which  animal,  by  the  way,  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Kinney,  of  Agawam.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known 
to  you,  so  you  will  perceive,  through  the  thoughtful  and  kind 
regard  of  your  father,  an  amply  supply  of  rich  milk  and  an 
important  breed  of  cows  are  destined  to  be  among  the  provisions 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the  Cape. 

"  The  manner  which  your  father  adopted,  and  the  delightful 
conversation  he  seemed  to  revel  in,  when  he  gave  me  this  cow,  it 
would  be  happiness  to  recall.  As  we  rose  from  dinner,  taking 
my  arm,  '  Now,'  said  he,  'you  shall  see  my  herd  of  cows,  and 
yuu  shall  tip  the  horn  of  the  best  one  in  the  flock,  and  I  will 
t-end  it  to  Agawatu.'  Proceeding  to  u  spacious  field  beyond  the 
little  fish-pond  the  whole  herd  were  displayed,  from  which  I 
selected  one  with  eyes,  as  he  said,  like  those  of  a  gazelle,  and 
iu  five  minutes  he  uttered  a  treatise  on  stock  of  this  description 
which  seemed  to  me  a  digest  of  the  whole  race. 

"  I  can  never  forget  it.  At  some  time  hereafter  I  will  recall 
some  of  the  conversation.  I  hope  that  time  will  come  when, 
at  my  own  quiet  place  at  Agawam,  as  before,  we  may  refer  to 
past  scenes  and  live  unew  on  pleasant  memories. 

"  With  much  regard,  your  friend,  etc., 

"  Samuel  T.  Tisdale." 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  in  Mr.  Tisdale's  library 
may  be  seen,  in  his  own  handwriting,  the  following: 
"  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Webster  was  at  my  resi- 
dence iu  New  York  in  July,  1852.  The  hand  of 
death  was  then  upon  him.  After  a  pleasant  inter- 
view he  arose  to  leave,  and,  taking  Mrs.  Tisdale  and 
myself  by  the  hand,  said,  '  If  I  can  do  anything  for 
you  in  the  future  command  me,'  and  with  courtly 
manners  left  the  room.  He  died  in  October  follow- 
ing." Mr.  Tisdale  died  at  East  Wareham,  Dec.  31, 
1869,  aged  sixty-seven  years.     His  death  was  greatly 


lamented,  and  generations  to  come  will  learn  of  his 
virtues  and  benefactions,  for  as  long  as  the  beautiful 
elms  planted  by  his  own  hand  aloug  the  streets  of 
Agawam  shall  wave  in  the  winds  of  heaven,  so  long 
will  his  memory  be  fragrant. 

Hon.  Thomas  Savery. — Thomas  Savery  was 
born  at  Carver,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1787,  and  was  the 
son  of  Peleg  and  Hannah  (Perkins)  Savery.  He 
was  married  Oct.  30,181-1,  to  Betsey  Shaw  (daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Lydia  Shaw,  of  Carver),  by  Benjamin 
Ellis,  Esq.,  and  in  the  following  July  (1S15)  moved 
to  Wareham.  Previous  to  his  marriage  he  was  vari- 
ously employed,  part  of  the  time  in  getting  iron  ore 
from  the  ponds  to  be  used  in  the  blast- furnaces  in 
the  vicinity.  When  the  furnaces  were  in  opera- 
tion he  worked  at  moulding  various  culinary  articles. 
After  the  blast  of  the  furnaces  was  stopped,  he  made 
up  his  miud  to  make  wagon-boxes  aud  buy  the  iron, 
which  he  did.  He  would  take  his  boxes  to  Belcher- 
town  and  exchange  them  for  carriages.  He  was 
probably  the  first  man  to  bring  aud  offer  for  sale 
wagons  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

During  the  war  of  1812  he  worked  at  moulding 
shot  and  shell.  He  was  twice  called  off  as  a  minute- 
man  to  guard  the  coast  between  Boston  aud  Plym- 
outh ;  he  was  also  one  of  those  who  came  to  Wareham 
at  the  time  the  frigate  "  Niuirod"  was  in  the  bay. 

The  first  four  years  after  his  removal  to  Wareham 
he  was  engaged  with  others  in  carrying  ou  a  store 
(near  where  the  Wareham  Bank  now  stands),  building 
and  fitting  out  vessels  for  cod-  and  mackerel-iisliing. 
The  ship-yard  was  located  where  the  depot  now  stands. 

Mr.  Savery  sold  out  this  business  to  Messrs.  Nye 
&  Thompson,  and  soon  after  became  interested  with 
I.  &  J.  Pratt  &  Co.  in  an  air-furnace  at  Tiho- 
net.  About  1824  he  moved  to  Agawam,  where  he 
built  a  cupola-furnace,  as  at  that  time  it  was  not  un- 
derstood how  to  melt  iron  with  hard  coal.  About 
1825  he  was  induced  to  take  and  run  a  tavern  and 
grist-mill,  which  he  did  for  eleven  years.  When  the 
present  method  of  melting  iron  was  discovered  he  dis- 
posed of  his  cupola,  and  with  others  built  a  store  and 
furnace.  Some  years  after  l\e  sold  out  to  Samuel  T. 
Tisdale,  Esq.,  and  was  never  again  in  business. 

He  never  liked  the  selling  of  distilled  liquors, 
although,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  liquor 
was  sold  in  all  the  stores  and  hotels.  Some  four  or 
five  years  before  he  gave  up  the  tavern  he  decided  to 
abandon  the  sale  of  liquors.  He  had  a  sigu  eight  feet 
by  eight  inches  suspended  about  eighteen  feet  above  the 
ground  (just  under  the  old  tavern  sign),  on  which  was 
inscribed,  "  No  Ardent  Spirits  Sold  Here."  This  was 
a  great  departure  from  the  customs  then  prevailing. 
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He  was  an  ardeat  Freemason,  and  it  is  said  of  him 
that  he  clung  to  Freemasonry  as  his  household  di- 
vinity, and  on  all  proper  occasions  stood  up  boldly  in 
its  defense. 

He  was  much  respected,  and  enjoyed  the  trust  aud 
confidence  of  the  citizens  of  Wareham.  Three  times 
he  represented  them  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  served  with  great  acceptance  and 
fidelity  eight  years  as  one  of  the  selectmen. 

About  1839  he  was  nominated  by  a  county  con- 
vention of  the  Whig  party  for  the  office  of  county 
commissioner,  aud  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been 
thought  of  as  a  candidate  until  duly  notified  of  his 
nomination.  He  and  the  other  candidates  on  the 
same  ticket  were  elected,  and  refused  to  grant  licenses 
indiscriminately  to  stores  and  inns  for  the  sale  of 
liquor.  He  held  this  office  for  twelve  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

He  was  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  1853 
as  oue  of  the  Council  for  Governor  Clifford.  He 
knew  nothing  about  the  use  of  his  name  in  that  con- 
nection uutil  notified  of  his  election.  Indeed,  it  was 
his  frequent  assertion  that  he  never  in  any  way  solic- 
ited any  office  that  he  ever  held.  In  1854  he  was 
one  of  Governor  Emory  Washburn's  Council. 

He  served  many  years  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
was  familiarly  known  among  his  townsmen  as  Esquire 
Savery. 

After  he  gave  up  active  business  and  public  life  he 
occasionally  bought  and  sold  woodland,  did  surveying, 
administered  on  estates,  served  as  referee,  wrote  deeds, 
wills,  etc. 

His  parents  were  poor,  but  always  respected  for 
their  virtues  and  uncompromising  integrity,  which 
characteristics  were  inherited  by  their  children  (eight 
in  number). 

His  education  was  what  could  be  obtained  by  at- 
tending the  common  schools  a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 
Although  possessed  of  an  ardent  desire  for  a  better 
education,  and  in  later  years  regretting  his  lack  of  it, 
he  nevertheless  magnanimously  waived  what  few  op- 
portunities he  had  in  favor  of  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  had  a  retentive  memory  and  was 
very  fond  of  books,  and  made  use  of  his  leisure  time 
in  treasuring  up  stores  of  knowledge.  He  was  un- 
commonly familiar  with  the  Bible,  especially  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  said  of  him  that,  at  one  time,  he 
could  repeat  it  word  for  word.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  his  wonderful  memory  enabled  him  to  correct 
any  misquotation  in  an  instant.  This  remarkable 
tenacity  of  memory  he  retained  to  the  very  end  of 
his  life. 

He  was  a  Universalis!  in  the  best  and    broadest 


sense  of  the  term.  During  a  period  of  his  life  in 
Agawam  he  furnished  a  free  hall  for  temperance  lec- 
tures and  religious  meetings,  without  any  regard  to 
sect.  The  variety  of  talent  at  these  meetings  was 
gTeat.  On  one  occasion  a  sort  of  clerical  tramp  de- 
livered a  scathing  attack  upon  Univcrsalism,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  was  approached  by  Esquire  Savery, 
who,  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  said  that  he  had  given 
them  "  a  very  smart  and  ingenious  discourse."  The 
self-styled  "  Rev."  smiled  complacently  uutil  Esquire 
Savery  remarked,  "  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  but 
I  have  the  same  in  a  book,  with  an  answer,  and 
should  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  you,"  when  his  air 
was  very  much  changed,  and  he  soon  left  the  hall. 

He  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  self-possessed,  without 
austerity  of  manner.  He  was  not  a  person  to  tell  a 
good  story,  although  he  could  enjoy  one ;  yet  he 
never  laughed  or  talked  very  loudly  about  anything. 
He  was  fond  of  music,  and  occasionally  played  ou  the 
violin.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  dogs,  gun,  and  line, 
as  much  so  as  his  friend  Daniel  Webster,  and  when 
they  were  together  in  their  sports  their  humorous 
playfulness  would  remind  one  of  school  children  at 
recess.  One  trait  of  his  character  was  very  remark- 
able, viz.,  his  power  to  read  men  at  a  glance.  Fre- 
quently, as  new  professional  meu  came  to  this  town 
and  vicinity,  bis  opinion  of  them  would  be  sought, 
and  the  sequel  would  prove  his  opinion  marvelously 
correct. 

He  died  of  paralysis  at  his  home  in  East  Ware- 
ham,  May  15,  1873,  leaving  a  widow  aud  one  son. 
Both  are  still  living,  the  former  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-four  years. 

Capt.  James  C.  Luce. — Capt.  James  C.  Luce, 
although  not  a  native  of  this  town,  was  well  knowu 
by  the  citizens  of  Wareham.  Here  he  married  his 
two  wives,  here  he  spent  most  of  his  time  between 
his  early  voyages,  and  here  he  and  his  family  were 
buried. 

The  fearful  catastrophe  that  made  his  name  known 
all  over  the  world  has  not  yet  faded  from  the  tuiuds 
of  meu.  A  graphic  account  of  the  terrible  disaster, 
recently  published  in  Deven'a  "  Our  First  Century," 
has  brought  it  freshly  to  mind.  The  followiug  ex- 
tracts are  taken  from  that  work : 

"  Leaving  Liverpool,  Englaod,  on  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  the  magnificent  steamer  '  Arctic,'  of  the  Collins  line, 
plying  between  that  city  and  New  York,  was  on  the  seventh 
day  out,  at  noon,  while  running  in  a  fog,  totally  engulfed,  with 
hundreds  of  souls,  millions  of  treasure,  and  a  heavy  mail  of  in- 
calculable value,  in  consequence  of  collision  with  the  French 
iron  screw-steamer  '  Vesta.'  The  'Arctic' was  commanded  by 
Capt.  James  C.  Luoe.  At  the  time  of  the  collision  Capt.  Luce 
was  below,  working  out  the  position  of  the  steamer.     Ue  iuime- 
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diately  ran  oa  deck,  and  saw  the  iron  ?teuiner  under  the  star* 
board  bow,  and  passing  astern,  grazing  and  tearing  the  guards 
in  her  progress.  The  bows  of  the  strange  vessel  seemed  to  be 
literally  crushed  or  cut  otf  for  ten  feet,  and.  seeing  that  she  must 
probably  sink  in  ten  minutes,  Capt.  Luce  took  a  glance  at  his 
otvn  ship,  and  believing  her  to  be  comparatively  uninjured,  the 
boats  were  cleared,  and  the  first  otlicer  and  six  men  left  with  a 
boat  to  board  the  stranger  aud  ascertain  her  damage.  The  en- 
gineers were  immediately  instructed  to  put  on  the  steam  pumps, 
and  lour  deck-pumps  were  worked  by  the  passengers  and  crew. 
The  ship  was  at  once  headed  fur  the  land,  and  several  ineffec- 
tual attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  leak  by  getting  sails  over 
the  bows.  Finding  that  the  leak  was  gaining  very  fast,  not- 
withstanding the  very  powerful  effortd  made-  to  keep  the  ship 
free,  Capt.  Luce  resolved  to  get  the  boats  ready,  and.  have  as 
many  ladies  and  children  in  them  as  possible. 

"  No  sooner,  however,  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  do  this 
thuu  the  tireuien  and  others  rushed  into  the  boats  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  Seeing  this  otate  of  things,  the  captain  ordered 
the  boats  astern  to  be  kept  in  readiness  until  order  could  be 
restored,  when  to  his  dismay  he  saw  them  cut  the  rope  in  the 
bow,  and  soon  disappear  astern  in  the  fog.  Another  boat  was 
broken  down  by  persons  rushing  in  at  the  davits,  and  many 
were  precipitated  into  the  sea  and  drowned.  This  occurred 
while  the  captain  had  been  engaged  in  getting  the  starboard 
guard-boat  ready.  He  had  placed  the  second  otlicer  in  charge, 
when  tlie  same  scene  was  enacted  as  with  the  first  boat.  He 
then  gave  orders  to  the  second  officer  to  let  go  and  tow  after 
the  ship,  keeping  near  the  stern,  to  be  ready  to  take  the  women 
and  children  as  soon  as  the  tires  were  out  and  the  engine  should 
stop.  The  quarter-boat  was  found  broken  down,  but  hanging 
by  one  tackle;  a  rush  was  made  for  her  also,  some  fifteen  get- 
ting in,  und,  cutting  the  tackle,  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Not  a 
seaman  was  now  left  on  board,  nor  a  carpenter;  there  were  no 
tools  to  assist  in  building  a  raft  as  the  only  hope,  and  the  only 
otlicer  left  was  Mr.  Dorian,  the  third  mute,  who  worked  nobly 
for  the  success  of  all. 

"To  form  a  ruft  it  becauie  necessary  to  get  the  only  remain- 
ing boat — a  life-boat — into  the  water.  This  being  accomplished, 
Mr.  Dorian,  the  chief  officer  of  the  boat,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  oars  on  board  the  steamer  to  prevent  those  in  the  boat  from 
leaving  the  ship,  proceeded  to  work,  still  hoping  to  be  able  to 
get  the  women  and  children  on  board  bis  boat  at  last.  They  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  collecting  spurs  when  the  alarm 
was  given  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  the  boat  was  shoved 
off  without  any  oars. 

u  /h  an  instant  after,  at  about  a  quarter  past  jive,  P.M.,  the 
*htp  went  down,  carrying  every  noul  on  board  with  her. 

"  Captain  Luce  soon  found  himself  on  the  surface  after  a 
brief  struggle  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  then  aguin  found 
himself  impelled  downward  to  a  greater  depth,  and  before 
reaching  the  surface  a  second  time  had  nearly  perished,  losing 
the  huld  of  his  child  as  be  struggled  upwards.  On  thus  getting 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  once  more  the  most  awful  and  heart- 
rending scene  presented  itself;  over  two  hundred  men,  women, 
und  children  were  struggling  together  amid  pieces  of  tho  wreck, 
calling  upon  ench  other  for  help  and  imploring  God  to  assist 
them.  Amid  this  struggling  muss  of  human  beings  be  dis- 
covered his  child,  and  was  in  the  act  of  trying  to  save  him, 
when  a  portion  of  the  paddle-box  came  rushing  up  edgewards, 
just  grazing  the  captain's  head,  and  fulling  with  its  whole  weight 
upon  the  head  of  the  helpless  child.  The  last  sound  Captain 
Luce  heard  from  his  drowning  invalid  boy  was  the  heart- 
rending cry,  '  Papa,  tell  mamma,  Good- by  !' 

u  i  'upturn  Luce  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  top  of  the  paddle- 
box,  in  company  with  eleven  others;  one,  however,  soon   left 


for  another  piece,  and  others  remained  until  relieved  by  death. 
Those  who  were  left  stood  in  the  water  up  to  their  knees,  the  aea 
frequently  breaking  over  them;  and  the  suffering  party  were 
soon  reduced  by  death  to  Captain  Luce  and  one  other,  who, 
alter  an  exposure  of  forty-Bix  hours,  were  rescued  by  the  ship 
'Cambria,'  Captain  Russell,  bound  to  Quebec. 

"Captain  Grann,  who  was  a  passenger  on  board,  says  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Luoe  was  calm,  manly,  courageous  to  the 
last;  he  declared,  '  The  fate  of  the  ship  shall  be  mine.'  Every 
possible  effort  was  made  by  Captain  Luee  to  have  the  women, 
children,  and  passengers  first  cared  for.  Thus,  when  one  of  the 
men  attempted  to  leave,  the  captain  caught  him  and  tore  the 
shirt  off  the  man's  back  to  prevent  him  from  going,  exclaiming, 
'  Let  the  paaienyert  go  in  the  boat!'  He  also  seized  a  kind  of 
axe,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  firemen  from  reaching  the 
boat;  but  it  was  'every  one  for  himself,'  and  finally  no  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  captain  than  to  any  other  man  on 
board." 

After  this  terrible  experience  Capt.  Luce  never 
sailed  upon  the  "  high  seas'*  again,  although  he  lived 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  dying  July  9, 
1879. 

His  first  wife  was  Mary  B.  Leonard,  a  daughter  of 
Roland  Leonard,  Esq.  She  died  April  13,  1S3G, 
aged  twenty-six  years,  during  her  husband's  absence 
on  a  voyage  to  England. 

His  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Fearing,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Fearing,  Esq.,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  brave  Gen.  Israel  Fearing,  died 
March  29,  1882.  They  are  all  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Wareham  Centre. 

Names  that  must  not  be  Omitted. — Rufus 
Lincoln  enlisted  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Bern  is1  Heights,  Princeton,  and  other 
battles.  He  was  at  one  time  taken  prisoner  and  kept 
for  a  long  time  in  a  prison  near  Philadelphia. 

Nathan  Savcry  and  John  Bourne  marched  into  the 
fort  at  Ticonderoga,  under  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  when  he 
demanded  its  surrender  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress."  They  were 
also  present  at  the  taking  of  Crown  Point. 

Lieut.  Josiah  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  "Soci- 
ety of  Cincinnati"  and  one  of  Washington's  life- 
guard. He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Saratoga,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Yorktown,  and  was  one  of  "  Mad 
Anthony's"  forlorn  hope  that  stormed  and  captured 
Stony  Point.     This  brave  old  soldier 

"Sank  to  rest, 
With  all  his  country's  honors  blest," 

in  1845,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two,  and  was 
buried  with  military  honors. 

William  Bates,  Esq.,  in  early  life  so  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  that  honorable 
mention  is  made  of  him  in  history.    He  subsequently 
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became  a  Doted  instructor  of  youth,  fitting  many 
young  men  tor  college,  filled  various  local  offices  with 
honor,  and  at  one  time  ran  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  in  this  commonwealth,  but  his  party  ticket 
was  defeated.  His  ability,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
was  of  a  high  order. 

Seth  Leonard  performed  a  feat  during  the  war  of 
1812  that  would  have  gained  him  deification  among 
the  ancients.  He  happened  to  be  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  when  the  British  frigate  "Nimrod"  attempted 
to  enter  that  harbor.  Causing  an  old  cannon  to  be 
hastily  mounted,  he,  almost  single-handed  aud  alone, 
served  it  with  such  precision  and  effect  that  the 
frigate  was  obliged  to  retire  to  repair  damages. 
What  Israel  Fearing  did  for  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Seth  Leonard  did  for 
Stonington,  Conn.,  in  the  war  of  1812, — saved  it 
from  destruction. 

Capt.  John  Kendrick  was  one  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  Northwestern  coast,  and  under  his  com- 
mand the  Columbia  River  was  discovered  and  the 
American  flag  first  carried  around  the  world.  On  old 
maps  his  voyage  was  represented  by  a  line  across  the 
Pacific  and  Southern  Oceans.  He  came  to  his  death 
by  the  hand  of  savage  barbarism  in  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific.  The  house  where  he  long  resided  in  Ware- 
ham  is  iu  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

In  "  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia"  it  is  stated  that  the 
Columbia  River  was  discovered  in  1792  by  Capt. 
Robert  Gray  ;  but  an  old  history,  found  some  years 
ago  in  Burnham's  antique  book-store,  Boston,  says  it 
was  discovered  prior  to  that  date  by  Capt.  John  Ken- 
drick, of  Wareham. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


F.  A.   SAWYER,   M.D. 

Frederic  Augustus  Sawyer,  M.D.  (Harvard),  son 
of  Deacon  Samuel  and  Eunice  (Houghton)  Sawyer, 
of  Sterling,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Sterling,  April  4, 
1832.  His  father  was  born  in  Sterling,  Nov.  13, 
1800;  was  a  farmer,  and  owned  and  occupied  the 
same  farm  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  be- 
fore him.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen,  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  and  an  exemplary  Christian. 
Samuel  Sawyer  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Ezra  and  his 
wife,  Matha  (Sawyer)  Sawyer.  Ezra  Sawyer  was 
bom  in  Sterling,  March  20,  1764,  and  Mathu,  his 


wife  (daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Phebe  (Cooper) 
Sawyer),  born  in  Second  Precinct  of  Lancaster,  Oct. 
30,  1772.  The  lineage  of  the  family  is  traced  still 
further  back  through  Capt.  Ezra  Sawyer  (who  died 
in  the  Revolutionary  war},  born  at  Second  Precinct 
of  Lancaster  Aug.  18,  1730  ;  his  father,  Ezra  Saw- 
yer, born  at  Lancaster  1702 ;  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Sawyer,  born  at  Lancaster  1670,  to  Thomas  Sawyer, 
who  emigrated  from  Lincolnshire  (England)  to  Amer- 
ica 1635  or  1636  at  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  was  a  native  of  England.  Thomas  Sawyer  re- 
sided first  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  but  in  1647  went  with 
the  first  proprietors  to  settle  the  then  new  town  ot 
Lancaster.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Prescott,  and 
had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  Nathaniel 
was  the  youngest. 

Frederic  A.  Sawyer  (representing  the  seventh 
generation  of  the  family  in  America)  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  Lancaster  Academy  and  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy, Groton,  Mass.  He  began  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  at 
Boston,  in  March,  1853,  having  in  that  school  for 
his  instructors  the  following  distinguished  physicians 
and  surgeons :  Dra.  Jacob  Bigelow,  D.  H.  Storer, 
O.  W.  Holmes,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  H.  J.  Bigelow, 
R.  M.  Hodges,  E.  H.  Clarke,  S.  Durkee,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  Cooke. 

He  continued  a  pupil  in  the  school  till  March, 
1856,  except  a  few  months  in  1854,  when  he  was  in 
the  office  of  Drs.  P.  T.  Kendall  and  T.  H.  Gage,  of 
Sterling.  During  this  time  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  saw  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He 
graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  March,  1856,  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  began  practice  in  Sterling,  succeeding  in 
that  town  the  eminent  surgeon  and  physician,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Gage,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  He  remained 
in  his  native  town  in  active  practice  till  Juno,  1862, 
when  he  removed  to  Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  he  en- 
tered into  copartnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Deane,  whose  health  had  become  impaired, 
aud  continued  with  him  in  practice  till  his  removal 
to  Wareham,  in  March,  1864  (with  the  exception  of 
his  service  in  the  army),  where  for  over  twenty  years 
he  has  had  a  liberal  patronage  from  the  people  of 
Wareham  and  surrounding  towns.  He  was  admitted 
a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
March,  1856,  and  has  frequently  held  the  office  of 
councillor  and  censor  in  the  Bristol  South  District 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  the 
years  1883  and  1884.    He  represented  the  society  as 
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a  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  St.  Louis  in  1873,  and  has 
since  been  a  permanent  member  of  that  association. 
He  held  the  office  of  United  States  examining  sur- 
geon for  the  Pension  Bureau  eighteen  years,  from 
April,  1864,  to  April,  1882,  wheu  he  resigned.  In 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  appointed  acting  sur- 
geon of  Camp  Miller,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  was 
commissioned  surgeon  of  the  Fifty-second  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Oct.  20,  1862,  and  fol- 
lowed its  fortunes  through  its  term  of  service. 

The  Fifty-second  Regiment  was  recruited  in  the 
counties  of  Hampshire  and  Franklin,  and  organized 
at  Camp  Miller.  It  proceeded  to  New  York  Nov. 
19,  1862,  and  embarked  November  29th,  and  sailed 
in  the  steamer  "  Illinois,"  December  2d,  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf  with  Banks'  expedition,  aud 
wintered  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  It  marched  to  Port 
Hudson,  and  returned  in  March,  1863,  and  then 
took  part  in  the  Teche  campaign  aud  the  siege  of 
Port  Hudsou,  participating,  Juue  14,  1863,  in  the 
assault  upon  that  place.  It  returned  home  and  was 
mustered  out  in  August,  1863,  being  the  first  regi- 
ment to  make  the  voyage  of  the  Mississippi  after  that 
river  had  been  opened  by  the  capture  of  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudsou.  In  November,  1863,  Dr.  Sawyer 
was  detailed  by  the  surgeon-general  of  Massachusetts 
inspecting  surgeon  for  Franklin  County.  After  his 
service  in  the  army  he  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  surgeon-general : 

"  Boston,  July  23,  1S64. 
"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  thut  Dr.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  late 
Surgeou  52d  Massachusetts  Vols.,  is  a  regular  physician  in 
good  standing  and  of  unblemished  reputation.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  service  as  Surgeon.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
thorough  professional  training,  excellent  good  sense,  of  pleas- 
ant and  courteous  manners,  yet  firm  in  the  discharge  of  any 
duty  he  conscientiously  knows  to  be  right. 

"  VVsr.  J.  Dale, 
"  Suryeon-Qetieral." 

In  politics  Dr.  Sawyer  has  been  a  steadfast  Repub- 
lican since  1856,  at  times  taking  an  active  part.  He 
is  tolerant  in  his  religious  views,  and  attends  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

July  29,  1856,  he  married  Helen  Maria  Deane, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Christopher  Deane,  of  Cole- 
raiu,  Mass.,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Ross,  of  the  same  town,  by  whom  he  has  had  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
Charles  Packard,  Sarah  Heleu,  aud  Fanny  Austin 
Sawyer  are  now  living. 


PEREZ   FOBES   DOGGETT. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  New  England  country  physician 
was  generally  a  prominent  figure  in  his  locality,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  especially  true  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch. 

Perez  Fobes  Doggett  was  born  in  Tuuntou,  Mass., 
June  2,  1806.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Simeon 
Doggett,  prominent  for  many  years  in  educational 
circles  of  the  Old  Colony.  His  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  was  the  Rev.  Perez  Fobes,  long  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Brown  University,  and  for 
two  years  its  acting  president,  and  back  of  these  two 
worthies  there  seems  to  have  been  a  long  unbiokeu 
line  of  ministerial  ancestors. 

Doggett's  early  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  upon 
his  father's  large  farm,  and  his  educatiou  to  have 
been  largely  obtained  in  his  father's  library.  For  two 
years  we  find  him  in  Florida,  assisting  an  older  brother 
in  a  mercantile  business.  Returning  thence  to  New 
England,  by  the  well-considered  advice  of  both  his 
parents,  and  following  his  own  inclinations,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Usher 
Parsons,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession, 
and  in  large  practice  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Two  years 
later  he  entered  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  School, 
Philadelphia,  graduating  therefrom  after  the  usual 
three-years'  course  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  soon 
after  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Warehaiu, 
Mass.  A  year  later  he  married  Lucy  Maria,  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Fearing,  a  successful  business  man  of 
his  adopted  town.  Dr.  Doggett  seems  to  have  sprung 
at  once  into  a  good  practice,  and  thereafter  fur  forty- 
four  years  went  in  and  out  among  his  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  patrons  in  his  own  and  surrounding  towns, 
meeting  with  the  success  which  a  man  well  equipped 
for  his  business  may  command.  Falling  at  the  End 
upon  the  street,  a  professional  call  just  made,  in 
apparently  full  possession  of  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Dr.  Doggett  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  and  in  some 
directions  he  was  as  simple-minded  as  a  child,  but  it 
is  believed  few  men  bring  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  their  profession  more  of  those  peculiar  and  varied 
mental  and  physical  qualifications  which  help  to  make 
up  the  true  physician  or  surgeon.  Timid  and  slow 
in  some  departments  of  life,  in  everything  relating  to 
his  profession  he  was  always  on  the  alert, — quick  to 
see  and  prompt  to  act.  Proving  himself  the  well- 
trained,  patieut,  conscientious  physician,  whose  judg- 
ment was  not  often  at  fault,  he  also  demonstrated  by 
delicate  operations,  skillfully  performed,  that  a  bril- 
liaut  surgeou  was  only  concealed  by  his  narrow  field 
and  lack  of  opportunity. 
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BY   FRANCIS    COLLAMORE. 


Not  a  great  deal  is  known  concerning  what  is  now 
Pembroke  prior  to  its  incorporation.  Before  1712 
nearly  all  the  territory  that  the  limits  of  Pembroke 
now  embrace  was  Duxbury.  The  Indian  name  of 
Duxbury  was  Mattakeeset,  but  the  western  part  of 
what  is  now  Pembroke  was  generally  called  Namassa- 
keeset. 

In  March,  1641,  the  bounds  of  Duxbury  were 
fixed  at  a  court:  "  Ordered  that  the  bounds  of  Dux- 
burrow  Township  shall  begin  where  Plymouth  bounds 
do  end  ;  namely,  at  a  brook  falling  into  Blackwater, 
and  so  along  the  Massachusetts  path  to  the  North 
river."  This  path  was  the  regular  line  of  travel  be- 
tween the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Colonies. 
Tradition  says  it  crossed  the  Indian  Head  River  near 
where  Clapp's  rubber-factory  now  stands.  It  was  at 
this  place  that  James  Luddeu,  an  early  settler  of  Wey- 
mouth, acting  as  guide  to  Governor  Winthrop  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  while  on  their  journey  to  Plymouth 
in  1632,  took  their  Honors  over  the  river  on  his  back. 
The  Governor  named  it  Ludden's  Ford.  This  name 
is  now  Lowden.    Namassakeeset  was  ordered  to  belonsr 
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to  Duxbury  about  the  year  1658.  In  1665,  Robiu- 
son's  Creek  was  ordered  to  be  the  bounds  between 
Duxbury's  laud  and  Scituate.  The  land  below  Rob- 
inson's Creek  was  included  in  the  two-mile  purchase 
made  by  Mr.  Hatherly  and  his  associates  of  Scituate 
of  the  Indian  chief  Josiah  Wampatuck.  Tradition 
says  that  this  stream  derived  its  name  from  a  Robin- 
son who  lived  near  it. 

The  tradition  of  the  Barker  family  is  that  in  162S 
or  1630,  Francis  Barker  and  his  brother,  who  were 
among  the  Plymouth  adventurers,  took  a  boat  and 
coasted  along  the  shore  till  they  came  to  the  North 
River,  which  tbey  ascended  to  near  where  L.  Lefurgey's 
mill  now  stands.  They  built  a  house  of  stones,  one 
story  high  and  one  room.  This,  with  the  additions 
that  have  since  been  made,  is  the  "  old  garrison  house," 
said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  States.  In 
1679  this  house  was  converted  into  a  garrison,  and 
was  fortified   with  hewed  timber.     This   house  has 


been  occupied  by  Barkers  in  direct  line  from  Francis 
till  the  death  of  Peleg  in  1883, — two  hundred  aod 
fifty-three  years.  The  line  is  Francis,  Isaac,  Isaac,  Jr. 
(born  about  1660,  and  a  very  active  business  mau 
from  1700  to  1730.  About  1740,  being  about  eighty 
years  old,  he  went  to  Plymouth  to  hear  Whitefield 
preach,  and  became  religiously  insane,  and  was  chained 
to  a  sill  in  the  south  front  room  the  rest  of  his  life), 
Prince,  Isaac,  and  Peleg. 

In  1684,  Lieut.  Robert  Barker  owned  laud  at  Pud- 
ding Brook,  at  Robinson's  Creek,  and  at  North  River, 
over  against  a  place  called  Palmer's  Landing-place. 
In  1693  permission  was  given  to  Robert  Barker  to 
build  a  mill  on  Pudding  Brook  at  Beaver  Dam.  This 
probably  stood  where  the  two  piers  make  out  in  James 
H.  West's  mill-pond. 

James  Bushop  owned  land  at  Indian  Head  River 
in  1679.     He  was  alive  in  1710. 

Thomas  Bonney  had  land  iu  Namassakeeset  in  1640, 
and  William  Bouney  in  1694  ;  William  Brett  in  1640. 
Dolor  Davis  had  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  in  1640. 
He  transmitted  good  blood  to  his  posterity.  Three 
Governors  have  descended  from  him, — John  Davis, 
John  Davis  Long,  and  George  D.  Robinson. 

Stephen  Bryant,  styled  of  the  Major's  Purchase, 
married,  in  Duxbury,  Sarah  Magoon,  Nov.  23,  1710. 
He  was  the  progenitor  of  our  honored  townsmen, 
Martin  Bryant,  Esq.,  and  William  H.  H.  Bryant,  Esq. 

In  1701  the  town  gave  Lambert  Despard  consent 
to  purchase  about  fourteen  acres  of  land  of  an  Indian 
named  Jeremiah.  This  land  was  on  the  Herring 
Brook,  the  site  of  Foster's  mill,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Furnace  Pond.  Simeon  Chandler  says  that  a 
curse  followed  the  purchase,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no 
one  has  prospered  who  has  owned  that  mill  property. 

Mr.  Despard  sold  a  portion  of  it  in  1702  to  Robert 
Barker,  Samuel  Barker,  Franois  Barker,  Joshua  Bar- 
ker, and  Josiah  Barker,  all  of  Duxbury,  and  Robert 
Barker,  Jr.,  and  Michael  Wanton,  of  Scituate,  with 
the  privilege  of  erecting  iron-works  on  the  stream 
issuing  from  the  Herring  Pond  at  Mattakeeset. 
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About  this  time  a  furnace  was  built,  and  castings 
made  then  are  still  extaut. 

Thomas  Hayward  owned  land  at  Namassakeeset  in 
1040,  also  William  Kemp  and  John  Kidbye;  John 
Prince,  Jr.,  in  1G09,  Robert  Sprout  iu  160S. 

Capt.  Miles  Standish  owned  land  here  in  1651,  and 
sold  thirty-five  acres  to  Robert  Barker.  Joseph  Rod- 
gers  had  fifty  acres  of  land  on  North  River  in  1040. 
Samuel  Seabury  owned  land  also  on  North  River  and 
at  the  Brick- Kilns.  John  Holmes  had  a  large  grant 
of  land  at  Robinson's  Creek  in  1005.  Tradition  says 
he  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  house  of 
Jonathan  J.  Simmons,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  hill. 

Joseph  Stockbridge  lived  near  Indian  Head  River 
in  1072,  and  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old. 

Abraham  Booth  had  a  grant  in  1710.  This  was 
what  has  been  known  as  the  "  Briggs  farm,"  now 
owned  by  Lot  Litchfield.  He  was  a  Quaker,  and 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  appears  to  have 
been  an  active  man,  a  good  deal  engaged  in  towu 
affairs. 

John  Tisdell  had  a  grant  of  land,  which  he  sold  to 
William  Brett  in  1657.  He  removed  to  Taunton,  and 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians  in  1675. 

Stephen  Tracy,  William  Tubbs,  Thomas  Weyburne, 
John  Willis,  and  William  Witherell  had  grants  of 
land  at  Namassakeeset  about  1640. 

The  measures  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of 
Pembroke  will  be  seen  from  the  following  copies  of 
papers  in  the  113th  volume  of  the  State  Archives, 
labeled  "  Towns  2." 

In  1711  the  inhabitants  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  Duxbury  presented  the  following  petition  to  the 
Legislature : 

"  Whereas  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northwest  of  Duxbury, 
commonly  called  Mattakeeset,  are  far  remote  from  the  meeting- 
house and  publio  worship  of  God  in  said  town  or  any  other 
town,  a  grievance  many  of  us  have  for  a  long  time  laid  under 
(though  we  have  done  our  parts  towards  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  worship  of  God  in  said  town,  yet  by 
reason  of  our  remoteness  could  rarely  attend  the  same)  and 
many  other  inconveniences,  that  do  attend  our  remoteness. 

"  That  now  by  the  blessing  of  God  being  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  families,  and  the  two  precincts  or  neigh- 
borhoods, next  adjacent  to  us,  viz. :  one  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Marshficld,  and  the  othor  called  the  Major's  Purchase,  whose 
inhabitants  are  in  the  same  condition  with  ourselves,  of  re- 
motoness  from  any  place  of  public  worship  of  God  amongst 
ourselves,  and  such  other  conveniences  which  are  necessary 
for  a  town,  whereunto  we  have  raised,  covered  and  enolosed  a 
public  meeting-house.  We  do  therefore  most  humbly  pray  the 
Great  and  General  Court  to  grunt  the  said  three  precincts  or 
tracts  of  land,  viz. :  Mattakeeset,  the  tract  of  laud  belonging  to 
MarshBeld,  and  lying  to  the  southwestward  of  Mattakeeset,  and 
the  land  called  the  Major's  Purchase  to  be  a  township,  and  that 
it  may  be  called  Brookfield  ;  that  the  bounds  between  Brooktield 
and  Duxbury  muy  be  from  the  easterly  side  of  Matthew  Keen's 


land  in  a  straight  line  to  Pine  Brook,  where  the  way  goes  over 
it.  The  bounds  of  the  whole  tract  containing  the  precincts 
aforesaid  is  us  followeth,  viz.,  towards  the  south  partly  by  Dux- 
bury and  partly  by  Plymouth  and  Plympton,  and  towards  tho 
west  by  Bridgewater,  and  towards  the  north  by  East  Scituate. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  public  ministry  or  ministers  of  the 
said  town  of  Duxbury  have  been  accommodated  out  of  the  com- 
mon land  in  said  town,  and  the  new  meeting-house  wholly  built 
by  the  products  of  the  sale  of  some  part  thereof,  wherein  we  of 
Mattakeeset  had  a  good  right  in  proportion  as  they,  though 
little  benefited  thereby  by  reason  of  our  remoteness,  and  there- 
fore think  it  just  that  we  should  be  now  accommodated  in  liko 
manner,  and  therefore  humbly  pray  this  Great  and  General 
Court  to  order  such  quantity  of  the  said  undivided  and  com- 
mon land  in  the  said  town  of  Duxbury  to  be  laid  out  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  a  successive  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in 
our  desired  town  of  Brookfield,  and  to  settle  our  first  miuister 
upon  for  bis  own  propriety  as  muy  be  convenient,  and  such  a 
quantity  thereof  may  be  sold  as  may  build  him  a  house,  and 
finish  our  meeting-house  already  begun. 

"  And  your  petitioners  shall  remain  as  in  duty,  etc. 
"  Joseph  Maloson.  Josiah  Holmes. 

Joshua  Cushen.  Francis  Barker. 

Lambert  Despurd.  John  Records. 

Thomas  Parria.  Josiah  Keen. 

Isnao  Stetson.  Robert  Stetson. 

John  Pierce.  Joseph  Forde. 

Ebenezer  Bishup.  Joseph  Stockbridge. 

Francis  Barker.  John  Keen. 

Thomas  Barker.  Josiah  Foster. 

Ebenezer  Barker.  John  Bonney. 

Samuel  Staples.  Isaac  Oldham. 

Joseph  Roes.  llenry  Perry. 

Nehemiab  Randel.  James  Bonney. 

Elias  Mugoun.  John  Bishop. 

John  Megfarlin.  Joshua  Turner. 

Matthew  Keen.  Abraham  Pierce. 

Benjamin  Keen.  Joseph  Tubbs. 

Aaron  Soul.  Daniel  Crocker. 

Hutson  Bishop.  Timothy  Rogers. 

Joseph  Trouunt.  Josiuh  Barker. 

John  Holmes.  Thomas  Ramsdell. 

AVilliam  Holmes.  James  Clark. 

John  Bonney,  Jr.  Ephraim  Keen. 

Thomas  Dean,  Jr.  John  Hcfard. 

William  Tubbs.  John  Simmons. 

Timothy  Stetson.  Thomas  Lambert. 

Abraham  Howland.  James  Bishop." 

June  6,  1711,  the  court  decided  that  before  actiou 
could  be  taken  on  the  aforewritten  petitiou  the  in- 
habitants of  Duxbury  must  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  same,  in  order  that  they  may  show  reason,  if  they 
wished  to,  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  not 
be  granted. 

Oct.  9,  1711,  the  town  of  Duxbury  met  iu  town- 
meeting,  and  chose  Capt.  Seth  Arnold  to  act  as  their 
agent  in  the  affair,  and  to  prosecute  their  claims 
before  the  Legislature.  Having  arrived  at  Boston 
he  addressed  a  note  to  the  Legislature,  saying  that 
the  town  of  Duxbury  was  willing  that  the  petitioners 
of  the  court  should  draw  with  these  bounds  :  Begin- 
ning at  the  northeast  corner  of  R.  Stetson's  land,  the 
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line  to  run  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  head  of  Mile 
Brook,  thence  following  the  brook  to  its  junction 
with  Pudding  Brook,  thence  to  Josiah  Keen's  land, 
aud  I'nim  his  northwest  corner  to  Aaron  Soule's  land, 
and  along  its  bounds  to  its  full  extent  on  the  west 
side,  and  thence  in  a  northeast  direction  to  the  Marsh- 
field  line  ;  provided  they  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
town's  debts  in  arrears,  and  that  Duxbury  be  at  no 
charge  for  their  church  or  minister.  This  note  was 
dated  on  the  26th  of  October. 

On  the  next  day  Joseph  Barker  and  Joseph  Stock- 
bridge  presented  a  protest  against  this  in  behalf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mattakeeset.  They  urged  that  it 
took  off  from  them  the  two  families  of  Keen  and 
Aaron  Soule's  family,  all  of  whom  had  been  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  their  proportion  of  the  sum  for 
the  building  of  their  church.  Their  claim,  they  said, 
differed  ouly  about  five  hundred  acres  from  this  last 
presented  by  Capt.  Arnold,  which  tract  was  of  great 
sterility,  and  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  town. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  proportion  of  the  town 
were  opposed  to  the  measure,  there  were  some  who 
were  disposed  to  favor  the  petitioners  iu  their  ends, 
and  the  following  even  presented  a  paper  bearing 
their  signatures  in  favor  of  the  prayer  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  precinct.  Among  the  names  will  be 
found  those  of  several  of  the  most  influential  and 
respectable  persons  of  the  town :  Nathaniel  Thomas, 
John  Bradford,  James  Partridge,  Bethiah  Little, 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  Jr.,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jacob 
Tomson,  Jonathan  Barnes  (his  mark),  Kenelm  Baker, 
Benony  Delano,  Jacob  Cook,  Joseph  Stetson,  Robert 
Studson,  Joshua  Turner,  Hannah  Turner  (widow),  and 
James  Bishup. 

A  hearing  to  the  petitioners  and  agent  for  the 
town  was  given  by  the  Council  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, when  that  body  passed  the  following  order: 
"  That  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted,  and  that 

the  town    be    named ;  provided    that   the 

petitioners  do  procure,  settle  and  allow  an  honorable 
support  to  an  orthodox,  learned  minister  of  good  con- 
versation among  them,  and  that  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Duxbury  and  Marshfield  pay  their  arrears  to 
town  charges  in  the  said  town  unto  this  time."  This, 
however,  coming  before  the  other  body  on  the  6th  of 
the  month,  was  not  concurred  in,  the  representative 
of  the  town  having  protested  against  it  in  a  speech, 
whose  chief  point  of  argument  was  that  the  value  of 
the  land  in  question  was  higher  than  that  placed  upon 
it  by  the  petitioners. 

The  house  then  appointed  James  Warren,  Samuel 
Thaxter,  and  Capt.  Jacob  Thompson  (who  were  joined 
by  Iaaac  Lathrop  and  John   Gushing,  of  the  other 


branch)  a  committee  to  examine  affairs  in  the  case 
and  make  report  at  some  future  time. 

That  portiou  of  the  town  of  Marshfield  which  was 
interested  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  town  addressed 
on  the  26th  of  February  a  letter  to  their  fellow-towns- 
men asking  to  be  allowed  to  join  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Mattakeeset  in  the  formation  of  a  new  town,  and 
requesting  of  them  that  would  to  joiu  iu  their  petition 
to  the  General  Court  to  that  effect.  This  wish  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  others  by  Joseph  Ford, 
Robert  Stetson,  and  Josiah  Foster.  The  town  of 
Marshfield  on  the  same  day  granted  their  request. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct 
of  Mattakeeset  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Duxbury,  which  was  laid  before  them, 
assembled  in  town-meeting,  on  the  19th  of  March : 

"Brethren  and  Neighbors: — You  are  not  ignorant  uf  the 
deplorable  condition  we  have  with  our  wires  and  children  long 
laid  under,  by  beiug  destitute  of  the  appointed  means  of  graco 
by  reason  of  our  remoteness  from  the  public  worship  uf  God, 
so  that  we  can  rarely  attend  the  same,  though  we  have  fur  a 
long  timo  done  our  part  towards  the  support  and  maintenance 
thereof  in  town.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  which  we  earnestly 
desire  is  this,  that  we  may  have  your  consent;  that  we,  with 
such  of  our  neighbors  in  the  town  of  Marsutield  anil  in  the 
precinct  near  to  us,  who  are  iu  the  same  condition  with  our- 
selves of  remoteness  from  the  public  worship  of  God,  that  are 
willing  to  join  with  us  so  that  we  may  become  a  township,  in 
order  to  settle  the  worship  of  God  amongst  us,  with  some  other 
necessary  conveniences  as  are  requisite  to  a  town. 

"  They  requested  the  same  bounds  as  are  named  in  their 
petition  to  the  General  Court,  and  hoped  that  upon  due  con- 
sideration they  would  rescind  the  vote  of  rejection  they  had 
passed  some  months  before.  Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 

"Joshua  Cl~sui.su. 

"Josiah  Barker." 

The  town  again  on  the  same  day  rejected  it  by  a 
negative  decision. 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature  previously  named 
made  a  report  (signed  Duxbury,  March  11,  1711/2) 
establishing  a  line  between  the  new  town  and  Dux- 
bury, which  was  mostly  run  by  marked  trees. 

"  An  Act  for  erecting  a  new  town  within  the  county  of  Plymouth 

named  Pembraoke. 

"  Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northwesterly  part  of  the 
town  of  Duxboro',  commonly  called  Mattakeeset,  the  proprie- 
tors of  a  certain  tract  of  land  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Major's  Purchase,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  com- 
monly called  Marshfield  Upper  Lands,  at  Mattakeeset,  within 
the  county  of  Plymouth,  adjoining  to  each  other,  have  by  their 
several  petitions  to  this  court,  humbly  prayed  that  the  said 
three  several  tracts  of  land  may  be  united  and  made  a  town- 
ship; the  inhabitants  of  Duxboro'  having  consented  to  allow 
part  of  their  land  thereto,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  this 
court  having  been  upon  tbe  place,  viewed  and  surveyed  the 
lands  in  the  northwesterly  side  of  Duxboro',  and  reported  a 
line  for  setting  off  the  same. 
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"  Be  it  enacted  by  hi*  Excellency,  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Representative*  in  General  Court  a**embled,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  name, 

"That  tbe  said  northwesterly  part  of  Duxboro',  commonly 
called  Mattakeeset,  and  tbe  tract  of  land  known  by  tbe  name 
of  the  Major's  Purchase,  and  tbe  land  commonly  called  Marsh- 
field  Upper  Lands,  at  Mattakeeset,  the  whole  circumscribed 
and  bounded  as  followetb :  that  is  to  say,  from  a  stake  set 
down  by  tbe  committee  aforesaid,  in  the  line  between  tbe  town 
of  Duxboro'  and  tbe  lands  belonging  to  Marshfield,  or  com- 
monly called  Marsbfield  Upper  Lands,  about  one  hundred  and 
four  rods  southeasterly  from  the  easterly  corner  of  Robert  Stet- 
son's land  whereon  he  now  dwelletb,  and  from  the  said  stake 
northeast  and  by  north  nearest  to  the  easterly  corner  of  Mat- 
thew Kane's  land  whereon  be  now  dwollcth,  and  from  thence 
on  the  same  course  to  Marsbfield  town  line;  tbe  said  three 
tracts  of  land  bounded  towards  tbe  north  and  northeast  partly 
upon  tbe  town  of  Situate,  and  partly  upon  Marshfield,  and 
partly  upon  the  town  of  Duxboro',  on  the  east  partly  upon 
Plymouth  and  partly  on  Plyuipton,  south  on  the  said  town  of 
Plyinpton,  and  westerly  on  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  be  and 
are  hereby  united  and  erected  into  one  township,  and  the  town 
named  Pembroke;  the  inhabitants  upon  the  said  lauds  to  have, 
use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  immuDitics  and  privileges  as  other 
towns  of  this  Province  have  and  do  by  law  enjoy;  provided 
that  they  doa  within  tbe  space  of  two  years  next  coming,  pro- 
cure and  settle  an  orthodox  learned  minister  of  good  conversa- 
tion, and  set  forth  a  good  accommodation  of  lands  for  the  use 
of  the  ministry,  and  grant  their  minister  an  honorable  annual 
maintenance;  and  the  present  inhabitants  on  tbe  said  lands  of 
Duxboro'  and  Marshfield  respectively,  do  pay  their  arrears  to 
town  charges  iu  tbe  several  towns  of  Duxboro'  and  Marsbfield 
to  this  time. 

"Saving  to  the  inhabitants  of  Duxboro',  Marshfield,  and 
Pembroke  respectively,  their  interest  and  propriety  in  the 
common  lands  within  tbe  said  several  towns,  anything  in  this 
act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding," 

Passed  March  21,  1711/2. 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  that  the  new 
town  should  be  called  Brookfield.  The  town  of 
Brookfield  was  not  then  incorporated,  but  the  locality 
on  the  frontier  was  then  known  by  that  name. 

The  government  of  the  province  consisted  of  Gov- 
ernor, Council,  and  House  of  Representatives.  All 
acts  passed  by  the  government  here  were  sent  to  Great 
Britaiu  to  receive  the  royal  sanction.  The  act  erect- 
ing a  town  here  left  the  name  blank,  and  that  was 
filled  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thomas 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  then  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household, 
and  it  was  probably  in  his  honor  that  the  town  was 
named. 

The.  Pembrokes  are  represented  as  having  been  a 
religious,  puritanic  people,  sympathizing  largely  with 
the  colouies. 

It  is  quite  a  study  now  for  the  antiquarian  to  learn 
the  bounds  of  the  tract  covered  by  the  petition.  The 
Major's  Purchase  comprised  a  large  tract  of  land 
bounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  straight  line  running 
from   the   northerly   end    of  Jones  River   Pond,  or 


Silver  Lake,  to  Indian  Head  Pond,  on  the  northwest 
by  Indian  Head  Pond  and  River,  on  the  southwest  by 
Bridgewater,  then  comprising  the  three  towns  of 
Bridgewater,  East  Bridgewater,  and  West  Bridge- 
water,  and  the  city  of  Brockton,  on  the  south  and 
southeast  by  Plympton  and  Plymouth. 

It  was  purchased  by  Maj.  Josiah  Winslow  of  the 
Indian  sachem,  Josias  Wampatuck.  It  was  largely 
in  what  is  now  Hanson. 

Marshfield  Upper  Lands  adjoined  the  Major's  Pur- 
chase on  the  southwest,  and  Mattakeeset  on  the 
northeast,  and  were  largely  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Crookertown. 

Robert  Stetson,  spoken  of  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, was  a  son  of  the  old  cornet  Robert,  of  Scituate, 
and  probably  lived  near  the  Deacon  Boylston  place, 
and  Matthew  Keen,  probably  on  the  Fauuce  Place. 

Pembroke  at  its  incorporation  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  North  River,  and  Indian  Head  River  sep- 
arating it  from  Scituate  (Hanover  was  incorporated 
in  1727),  on  the  east  by  Scituate,  Marshfield,  and 
Duxbury,  on  the  south  by  Duxbury,  Plymouth,  and 
Plympton  (Kingston  and  Halifax  not  then  incorpo- 
rated), and  on  the  west  by  Bridgewater.  The  part 
below  Robinson's  Creek  was  annexed  about  1730. 
About  1756,  a  tract  of  land  between  Indian  Head 
River  and  Drinkwater  River  (a  large  part  of  North 
Hanson  now)  was  annexed  to  Pembroke,  and  soou 
after  movements  were  made  for  a  division. 

The  West  Parish  was  incorporated  in  174G.  Town- 
meeting  was  held  for  the  first  time  iu  the  West 
meeting-house  April  18,  1757,  aud  was  held  occa- 
sionally in  West  meetiug-house  till  17SiJ,  it  was 
voted  that  every  third  meeting  be  held  in  the  meeting- 
house of  the  West  Parish. 

In  1819  it  was  voted  almost  unanimously  that  the 
west  precinct  be  set  off  from  the  other  precinct,  and 
incorporated  into  a  separate  town. 

The  first  meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  iu 
Pembroke,  then  Duxbury,  was  built  iu  1708.  This 
in  a  few  years  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  in  1726 
the  town  voted  that  six  men  be  a  committee  to  pro- 
pose or  consider  what  bigness  and  form  to  build  a 
meeting-house,  and  made  choice  of  Joseph  Stock- 
bridge,  Joseph  Ford,  Francis  Barker,  Nehemiah 
Cushing,  Joseph  Stetson,  and  Isaiah  Thomas.  They 
reported  that  a  nieetiog-house,  fifty  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  wide  and  twenty-two  feet  studs,  might  be 
a  sufficient  bigness  ;  that  the  timber  for  the  same  be 
of  the  following  dimensions,  viz. :  the  sills  uine  by 
ten  inches,  forty  and  fifty  feet  long,  the  four  corner 
posts  ten  inches  square,  the  twelve  other  posts  ten  by 
twelve   inches  square,  and   the   plates  seven   inches 
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square,  all  white-oak.  In  1764  this  was  enlarged 
to  furnish  more  seating  capacity  for  the  Indians.  In 
1837  it  was  taken  down  and  the  present  church 
erected  on  its  site. 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1711,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Lewis  preached  for  the  first  time  here,  and  his  text 
for  the  afternoon  was  John  is.  4 :  "  I  must  work  the 
works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day ;  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  He  was  ordained 
Due.  3,  1712,  and  died  June  29,  1753,  aged  about 
sixty-eight  years.  His  wife  died  about  a  fortnight 
before  him,  both  of  a  fever  in  less  than  a  fortnight's 
illness. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were  "  heads 
of  families"  when  the  township  was  first  granted,  viz. : 


Josiab  Holmes. 

Joseph  Stockbridge  (first  dea- 
con.) 

Joshua  Cushing  (first  captain 
and  justice). 

Joseph  Ford  (second  deacon). 

Aaron  Soul. 

Josiah  Keen. 

Matthew  Keen. 

John  Holmes. 

Nehemiah  Randall. 

Elias  Magoun. 

Francis  Barker  (second  cap- 
tain). 

Cornelius  Briggs. 

James  Clarke. 

Joshua  Turner. 

John  Macfarland. 

John   Keen. 

Abraham  Booth  (a  Quaker). 

Isaac  Barker  (a  Quaker). 

Neheuiiah  Cushing  (third  cap- 
tain). 

Abraham  Pearse. 

Abraham  Pearse,  Jr. 

John  Pearse. 

Joseph  Truant. 

Daniel  Crocker. 

James  Bishop. 

Joseph  Tubbs. 


John  Russel. 
John  Bishop. 
John  Bonney. 
John  Haylurd. 
Edward  Hayford. 
Jamea  Bonney. 
Thomas  Wilmotb. 
Thomas  Ramsden. 
Natb.  Chamberlain  (Quaker). 
John  Saunders  (Quaker). 
Isaac  Oldham, 
lieury  Perry. 
Joseph  Rogers  (Quaker). 
Timothy  Rogers. 
Ebenezer  Bishop. 
Isaac  Stetson. 
Lambert  Despard. 
Stephen  Bryant. 
Stephen  Bryant,  Jr. 
Thomas  Dean. 
Benjamin  Hanks. 
Samuel  Staples. 
John  Records. 
Josiah  Foster. 

Thymus    Parris    (first   school- 
master). 
Robert  Stetson. 
Ephraiui  Keen. 
Solomon  Beal. 
Total,  54. 


Mr.  Lewis'  ministry  continued  forty  years,  and  was 
peaceful  and  apparently  successful. 

Some  of  his  writings,  which  have  been  preserved, 
are  very  creditable.  He  is  represented  as  having  been 
more  Oulvinistic  iu  his  sentiments  than  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. His  salary  was  several  times  changed  without 
difficulty.  It  was  at  first  fifty-two  pounds,  aud  before 
the  close  of  the  ministry  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  the  second  pastor,  was  installed 
Dec.  4,  1754,  and  died  July,  1788.  He  preached  all 
through  the  trying  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 


discourses  are  said  to  have  been  patriotic  and  out- 
spoken. 

During  bis  ministry  the  custom  of  "  deaconing" 
the  hymns  was  abolished,  causing  a  good  deal  of  bitter 
strife  and  unpleasant  feeling. 

Josiah,  his  oldest  son,  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress about  1800,  and  died  of  smallpox  contracted  in 
New  York  on  his  return  from  Washington. 

His  sons — Joseph,  Thomas,  and  Nathaniel — were 
prominent  in  town  affairs.  Some  of  his  descendants 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  naval  aud  in  civil  life. 

Rev.  Kilborn  Whitman  was  settled  as  colleague  to 
Mr.  Smith  in  1787,  and  contiuued  to  preach  till  1796. 
He  then  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  was  a  noted 
lawyer  and  judge.  Rev.  James  Hawley  was  ordained 
his  successor  May,  1798,  and  died  greatly  lamented 
October,  1800.  Rev.  Morrill  Allen  was  ordained 
Dec.  9,  1801,  and  resigned  Dec.  9,  1841.  He  was 
prompt  and  punctual  in  all  pulpit  exercises,  never 
wearying  his  people  with  long  prayers  or  sermons. 
His  remarks  upon  bridal  or  funeral  occasions  were 
always  apt  and  pertinent,  and  his  services  upon  such 
occasions  were  much  sought  for  long  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  ministry.  He  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  in  different  town  offices. 
He  was  noted  for  his  love  of  agriculture,  and  was  al- 
luded to  on  one  occasion  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 
as  the  model  farmer  of  Plymouth  County.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  was  chosen  president  and  supervisor.  He  preached 
his  last  sermon  when  he  was  ninety  years  old.  He 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-four  years,  retaining 
his  mental  faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Rev.  Joshua  Chandler  was  installed  in  1842.  He 
was  a  bachelor  and  very  eccentric.  He  was  dismissed 
in  1845.  Since  that  time  ministers  have  been  hired 
by  the  year.  Rev.  Preserved  Smith  preached  from 
1846  to  1849.  Rev.  William  L.  Stearns  from  1851 
to  1856.  Rev.  William  M.  Bicknell  from  1857  to 
1861.  Rev.  Theophilus  P.  Doggett  from  1861  to 
1874.  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Temple  from  1874  to  1877. 
Rev.  James  H.  Collins  from  1877  to  1879.  Rev. 
John  M.  W.  Pratt,  the  present  incumbent,  since  1880. 

The  Friends'  meeting-house  was  built  in  1706. 
Michael  Wanton  was  quite  a  prominent  speaker  in 
their  meetings  till  about  1740  ;  then  John  Bailey,  the 
clock-maker,  whose  clocks  are  now  so  much  sought 
after;  then  Benjamin  Percival,  and  later  Calvin  Shep- 
herd. 

A  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1S29  in 
what  is  now  Bryantville  or  West  Pembroke. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  served  in  the 
French  war : 
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Jeremiah  Hull  (surgeon). 
Caleb  BranJ. 
Nathaniel  Garnet. 
Joshua  Turner,  Jr. 
Daniel  Baker. 
Daniel  Tubbs. 
David  Foster. 
Isaac  Crooker,  Jr. 
Joshua  Keen. 
Ebenezer  Barker. 
Ignatius  Cushing. 
Thomas  Randall. 
William  Standith. 
Nathaniel  Baker. 
Abner  Ames. 
Leonard  Hill. 
Asa  Robinson. 
Samuel  Rautsdell,  Jr. 
Hezekiah  Bearse. 
John  Pumpelly. 
Couaidtr  Cole. 
Increase  Robinson. 
Nathaniel  Cox. 
Zephaniah  Hatch. 
Samuel  Baker. 
Nathaniel  Cushing,  Jr. 
David  Garnet. 
Thomas  Farr  (Carr.) 
Othnicl  Ford. 
Abel  Keen. 
Nehemiah  Sylvester. 
Luke  Bishop. 


Gideon  Bisbee. 
Edward  Randall. 
Autos  Daoiuion. 
Thomas  Stetson. 
Anthony  Ames. 
Jonathan  Bishop. 
Joshua  Spraguo. 
Thomas  Athcrton. 
Thomas  Bryant. 
John  Leavitt. 
Joshua  Howeth. 
John  Record. 
James  Hanks. 
William  Pierce. 
Abner  Bisbee. 
Hnbijah  Leavitt. 
Sylvester  Prince. 
Samuel  Bennet. 
Elijah  Cushing. 
Joseph  Stetson. 
Thomas  G  lover. 
Nathaniel  Stetson. 
Jacob  Bonney. 
Simeon  Tubbs. 
Manuel  Quimberry. 
Johu  Russell. 
Isaac  Jennings. 
Bezaleel  Palmer. 
Jeremiah  Dillingham. 
Francis  Keen,  Jr. 
Daniel  Crooker,  Jr. 
Ebenezer  Cain. 


Revolutionary  War. — It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  Pembroke  was  the  first  town  in  the  colonies 
that  publicly  rebelled  against  the  British  crown. 

In  1740,  the  town  protested  against  the  efforts  of 
the  prince  to  suppress  the  emission  of  bills  of  public 
credit,  which  had  become  depreciated  on  account  of 
the  large  export  of  silver. 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract : 

"  Thence  was  the  rise  of  his  Majesty's  strung  and  repeated 
instructions  to  his  governor  here  (our  constitution  notwith- 
standing), to  forbid  his  consenting  to  any  more  bills  of  credit 
without  a  suspending  clause  even  for  the  necessary  charge  of 
the  government,  or  the  defence  or  protection  thereof. 

"To  which  is  owing  tho  woful  and  dangerous  condition  we 
now  are  in  as  to  tho  present  situation  of  our  public  affair  in 
case  of  a  French  war  notoriously  obvious. 

"  Which  instructions  from  the  Crown  are,  we  presume,  a 
manifest  infraction  on  our  charter  rights  and  privileges,  as  well 
as  that  of  our  invaluable  uational  constitution,  so  long  enjoyed 
as  well  as  so  dearly  obtained,  whereby  the  people  have  a  right 
of  thinking  and  judging  lor  themselves  as  well  as  the  Prince. 

'•  And  tho  representative  shall  bo  directed  at  all  times  strictly 
to  adhere  to  the  charter  rights  and  privileges  which  we  are 
under,  as  also  that  of  our  English  rights,  liberties,  and  consti- 
tution, any  royal  instruction  from  his  Majesty  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

This  was  a.  gleam  of  that  spirit  of  patriotism 
which,  in  1775,  threw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
tyranny,  and  declared  all  men  born  free  and  equal. 


Instructions  voted  to  their  representative  respect- 
ing the  Stamp  Act,  Oct.  21,  1765,  were  as  follows  : 

"  To  Josiau  Keen,  Esq.,  at  Peuukoke. 

"The  freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  in  town  mectin" 
assembled,  considering  the  distress  that  will  be  brought  upon 
us  by  the  Stamp  Act  if  it  should  take  place,  we  think  said  act 
intolerable  in  its  consequences,  and  impossible  to  be  carried  into 
execution  without  ye  utter  ruin  of  the  Province,  and  yet  there 
is  greato  danger  that  it  may  in  time  dissolve  the  commerce  con- 
nections and  friendship  now  subsisting  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies.  We  also  judge  it  best  to  withstand  the  evil 
in  the  beginning,  lest  after  ye  chains  are  once  fastened  upon  us 
we  should  find  no  remedy  till  we  be  worn  out  entirely  and  ut- 
terly consumed.  We  have  therefore  thought  proper  and  do  by 
our  unanimous  vote  give  you  the  following  inMructions,  viz.: 
that  you  give  your  careful  and  constant  attendance  at  the  next 
assembly  throughout  their  approaching  session,  and  as  occasion 
may  offer  firmly  oppose  said  act  not  to  concur  to  any  measures 
that  may  have  the  least  appearance  of  giving  it  any  counte- 
nance directly  or  indirectly;  that  you  use  your  uttermost  skill 
and  wisdom  in  concert  with  ye  other  worthy  members  of  the 
assembly  to  postpone  tho  introduction  of  said  act  until  the 
united  cries  of  the  whole  Continent  may  have  reached  the  ears 
of  our  most  gracious  king  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  shall  obtain  from  them  who  wish  neither  the  death  nor  the 
loss  of  their  Colonies  an  auswer  of  peace.  We  further  require 
of  you,  not  to  give  your  assent  or  consent  to  the  embezzling  of 
any  of  ye  public  moneys  on  any  occasion  whatsoever,  or  to  ac- 
cept of  any  internal  tax  laid  on  the  Province  without  their  own 
consent,  and  that  then  our  instructions  be  put  into  ye  public 
journals." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Pembroke,  duly  warned  aud 
assembled  according  to  law,  the  28th  of  December, 
1772,  after  reading  a  pamphlet  received  from  the 
town  clerk  of  Boston,  directed  to  our  selectmen  by 
order  of  said  town,  and  by  a  vote  approving  the  statu 
of  rights  of  the  colonists  and  of  this  province  iu 
particular,  the  lists  of  the  infringements  aud  viola- 
tions of  these  rights,  and  the  letter  of  correspondence 
contained  in  said  pamphlet,  the  following  resolves 
were  agreed  upon  nemine  contradicente  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Province  and  this  town  as  part  of  it 
hath  a  right  whenever  they  think  it  necessary  to  give  their 
sense  of  public  measures,  and  if  judged  to  be  unconstitutional 
aud  oppressive  to  declare  it  freely,  and  remonstrate  or  petition 
as  they  may  deem  best. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  iu  the  present 
alarming  crisis  of  our  affairs  to  givo  our  opinion,  and  cause  it 
to  be  known  that  not  a  few  men  only  of  factious  spirit,  as  has 
been  falsely  represented,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
complain  and  are  uneasy. 

"Resolved,  That  although  tho  British  Parliament  is  the 
grand  legislative  of  the  nation,  yet  according  to  the  original 
compact  solemnly  eutcred  into  between  the  king  of  England 
aud  our  ancestors  at  their  first  coming  into  this  country  and 
the  present  royal  charter,  no  legislative  authority  can  bo  exer- 
cised in  or  over  this  Province  but  that  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly,  consisting  of  the  king  or  his  representative, 
his  Majesty's  Council,  and  the  House  of  Rcprcscutatives. 

"  Resolved,  That  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  made  for  and 
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executed  within  the  limits  of  this  Province  are,  in  our  opinion, 
against  law  and  the  most  essential  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion. 

"  Revolted,  That  the  attacks  that  have  of  late  years  in  this 
way  been  made,  and  by  mere  dint  of  ministerial  influences  are 
daily  making  on  our  happy  constitution,  are  of  a  very  alarm- 
ing nature,  and  ought  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  attention  of 
every  member  of  this  community,  and  that  such  persons  as 
advise  tu  a  submission,  ought  to  be  esteemed  enemies  to  their 
country. 

"  Reaulced,  That  the  rights  and  liberties,  civil  and  religious, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  our  illustrious  ances- 
tors, ought  to  be  deemed  sacred,  and  kept  inviolate  by  us,  their 
posterity. 

"  Sctulred,  particularly,  That  the  late  ministerial  measures 
in  allixiug  stipends  or  salaries  to  the  offices  of  the  judges  of 
our  Superior  Court,  is  an  innovation  that  menaces  the  total 
abolition  of  fair  trials  and  equitable  issues  at  law,  and  directly 
affects  both  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject,  as  an  entire 
dependence  on  the  crown  for  a  support,  has  a  tendenoy  to  biaa 
the  minds  of  the  judges,  and  prevent  that  strict  impartiality 
which  ought  to  attend  their  decisions.  But  it  is  not  our  design 
to  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  very  respectable  gentlemen  who  at 
present  adorn  those  offices.  But  we  ground  our  opinions  on  the 
imperfection  and  depravity  of  human  nature. 

"  Reiohed,  That  the  measures  so  justly  complained  of  by  this 
Province  aud  the  other  colonies  on  the  coutinent  are  persisted 
in  and  enforced  by  fleets  and  armies,  they  must  (we  think  of  it 
with  pain),  they  will  in  a  little  time  issue  in  the  total  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union  between  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  to 
the  infinite  loss  of  the  former  and  regret  of  the  latter. 

"  Resuhed,  That  the  representative  of  this  town  be  in- 
structed, aud  accordingly  he  is  instructed,  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  in  the  next  session  of  our  General  Assembly  to  obtain  a 
radical  redress  of  our  grievances. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  for  grievances  be  chosen  to 
correspond  with  the  several  committees  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion in  our  metropolis  and  the  other  towns  throughout  the 
Province,  and  report  to  this  town  such  proposals  as  may  be 
thought  proper  to  remove  our  unparalleled  hardships.  Ac- 
cordingly, tho  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  for  the  above 
purposes,  aud  ordered  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  town  at  their  present  meeting  to  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence at  Boston. 

". J  no.  Turner.  Saml.  Gould. 

"Abel  Stetson.  Seth  Hatch." 

"  Jeremiah  Hall. 

1774,  Jan.  10.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence 
laid  before  the  town  a  letter  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  of  several  towns  in  this  pro- 
vince, to  know  their  minds  at  this  critical  and  alarm- 
ing juncture,  and  also  the  votes  and  proceedings  of 
the  town  of  Boston  thereon.  The  town,  taking  the 
same  into  consideration,  thought  proper  to  choose  a 
committee,  and  accordingly  made  choice, — Josiah 
Keen,  Esq.,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall,  Johu  Turner,  Eleazer 
Hamlin,  Seth  Hatch,  Josiah  Smith,  Capt.  Freedom 
Chamberlain,  Abel  Stetson,  and  Aaron  Soul,  and  then 
adjourned  for  half  an  hour.  Met  again,  and  Josiah 
Keen,  Esq.,  reported  the  following: 

"  Voted,  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  public  conduct  of  the 
town  of  Boston  and  others  in  their  late  town  meeting,  and  the 


resolves  they  came  into  in  order  to  prevent  the  landing  and 
vending  the  tea  sent  here  by  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  we 
shall  deem  such  as  may  dare  in  future  to  attempt  to  enter  any 
teas  at  the  custom-house  (subjeot  by  act  of  Parliament  to  a 
duty  for  the  detestable  purpose  of  raising  a  revenuo  in  America 
more  effectually  to  enslave  the  colonies)  enemies  to  our 
country. 

"  Voted,  That  we  much  applaud  the  deportment  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Southern  Colonies  to  whom  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's teas  were  consigned,  in  that  they  have  done  themselves 
the  honour  to  resign  their  appointment  out  of  regard  to  the 
interest  of  their  country,  while  we  detest  that  of  the  consignees 
in  this  government  for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  reason- 
able request  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen. 

"  Reached,  That  we  will  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, in  every  justifiable  method,  assert  and  defend  our  just 
rights  and  privileges  as  men  and  as  colonists." 

Pembroke  was  noted  in  those  days  for  its  patriot- 
ism. There  was  scarcely  a  Tory  in  the  town.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  leading  spirits  of  those  times 
were  Josiah  Keen,  Esq.,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall,  John 
Turner,  Eleazer  Hamlin,  Seth  Hatch,  Josiah  Smith, 
Capt.  Freedom  Chamberlain,  Abel  Stetson,  Aaron 
Soul,  Israel  Turner,  Capt.  Ichabod  Thomas,  Asaph 
Tracy,  Consider  Cole,  Asa  Keen,  and  Nathaniel 
Stetson.  Of  these,  Dr.  Hall,  Capt.  Seth  Hatch,  Asa 
Keen,  Nathaniel  Stetson,  and  Consider  Cole,  had 
served  in  the  French  war.  Dr.  Hall  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  French  war.  Capt.  Seth  Hatch  commanded 
a  supply-ship,  and  at  one  time  ran  the  blockade  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  furnished  supplies  to  Gen. 
Wolfe  and  his  army.  For  this  he  was  publicly 
thanked  by  the  general,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Quebec  he  was  presented  with  some  articles  of  the 
general's  tent  furniture.  John  Turner,  Dr.  Hall, 
and  Edward  Thomas  were  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.  While  attending  this  congress,  Dr.  Hall 
was  chosen  on  many  important  committees  of  that 
body.  He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  Rhode  Island 
regiment.  He  was  a  noted  surgeon,  and  held  many 
public  offices  in  the  colony. 

Eleazer  Hamlin,  mentioned  above,  was  grandfather 
to  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

"At  a  ^own-meeting  held  in  Pembroke  ye  12th  day 
of  May,  a.d.  1783,  the  town  made  choice  of  Capt. 
Seth  Hatch,  to  represent  the  said  town  ye  year  en- 
suing. At  said  meeting  the  town  of  Pembroke  gave 
their  representative  the  following  instructions,  viz. : 

"Sin, — You  are  directed  to  use  your  best  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  those  bitter  and  implacable  enemies  to 
America,  the  Tories,  from  gaining  admittance  into  this  country 
as  fur  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  engagements  of  Congress; 
and  we,  sir,  have,  though  with  silence,  beheld  an  unequal  tax  on 
the  lands  of  this  good  people  of  this  commonwealth  with  silence 
as  we  hud  matters  of  such  great  importance  to  attend  to,  which 
noble  exertions  of  America,  Heaven  has  rewarded  with  success 
in  granting  to  us  independence  and  peace,  we  have  considered 
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with  attention  the  matter  in  question,  and  are  not  able  to  see 
tbo  justice  or  policy  of  taxing  improved  lands  at  six  per  cent, 
and  unimproved  lands  at  two  per  cent,  only,  you  are  therefore 
to  move  in  General  Court  and  do  your  utmost  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  that  discriminating  act  and  that  all  lunds  are  taxed  at  six 
per  cent,  as  other  property. 

"And  further,  if  anything  should  come  before  the  General 
Court  respecting  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  you  are 
hereby  instructed  to  fulfill  the  original  contract  with  them  made 
by  this  commonwealth,  and  to  guard  against  any  further  pay 
or  gratuity  to  [hem  after  they  shall  be  dismissed  the  army." 

Manufactures. — Some  bricks  were  made  at  the 
"  Brick  kilos"  perhaps  before  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  as  the  locality  bore  that  name  very  early. 
They  have  been  made  there  since  1800  in  a  small 
way,  also  at  "  Clay  pit." 

Beaver  hats  were  made  by  Bailey  Hall  from  about 
1800  to  1820.  Ship-building  was  an  early  industry; 
some  think  as  early  as  1700.  Capt.  Benjamin  Turner 
came  to  Pembroke  about  1730,  and  built  vessels  at  the 
"  Brick  kilns."  His  sons  and  grandsons  also  carried 
on  the  business  there.  Seth  Briggs,  Enos  Briggs, 
Elisha  Briggs,  Alden  Briggs,  and  Luther  Briggs  all 
followed  that  trade  successfully  on  the  same  spot. 
The  work  was  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Briggs  and 
Turners,  furnishing  a  market  for  all  the  lumber  and 
work  for  all  the  men  in  all  the  country  round.  Some 
of  the  workmen  became  conspicuous  as  skilled  artisans 
and  contractors  iu  other  fields  of  labor,  as  Thatcher 
Magoun  and  Calvin  Turner,  of  Medford,  and  Elisha 
Briggs,  of  Newburyport. 

Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war  Capt.  Ichabod 
Thomas  built  a  whaling  vessel  that  proved  very 
famous,  having  a  remarkably  good  record,  being  in 
sailing  trim  till  within  about  twenty-five  years,  costing 
her  owners  but  little  for  repairs  and  paying  for  herself 
many  times.  As  many  as  five  square-rigged  ships 
have  been  on  the  stocks  at  one  time,  being  so  close 
that  a  person  could  step  from  the  staging  of  one  vessel 
to  that  of  another.  It  is  said  that  vessels  have  been 
built  at  "  Job's  Landing,"  perhaps  by  some  of  the 
Randalls.  Robert  Magoun  built  one  vessel  at  Sea- 
bury  Point.  Near  the  North  River  bridge,  on  the 
estate  now  occupied  by  Lorenzo  Sherman,  Capt. 
Thomas  Turner  built  whale-ships  for  New  Bedford 
and  Nautucket  trade.  All  these  vessels  were  small, 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  tons  in  size. 

Isaac  Hatch  commenced  the  manufacture  of  satinet 
in  1813  at  East  Pembroke.  That  locality  was  then 
a  very  small  settlement  of  only  four  or  five  houses. 
He  continued  that  business,  adding  to  it  the  business 
of  griuding  grain  and  sawing  lumber,  till  about  1834 
or  1835,  having  a  good  deal  of  lumber  on  hand,  he 
abandoned  the  manufacture  of  satinet  and  began  to 
make  shoe-boxes  in  a  small  way.     All  the  work  of 


sawing,  fitting,  and  planing  was  then  done  by  hand. 
The  business  was  enlarged,  including  all  kinds  of 
wooden  packing-boxes,  and  bringing  into  use  ma- 
chinery for  sawing,  fitting,  and  planing. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hatch,  in  1850,  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  his  sons,  George  F.  and  Martin, 
gradually  enlarging  it,  and  in  1859  they  built  a  steam 
mill,  where  they  annually  manufactured  a  million  feet 
of  boards  into  boxes. 

The  same  year  (1859)  the  water-mill  was  burned, 
and  a  new  one  built  to  manufacture  covered  buckets 
and  water-pails.  This  was  soon  given  up,  and  the 
manufacture  of  mackerel  kitts  commenced  and  con- 
tinued till  1870,  making  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  weekly,  and  using  about  three  hundred 
cords  of  pine  stock  annually.  At  one  time  they  em- 
ployed about  thirty  men  and  about  as  many  horses. 

Owing  to  this  business  East  Pembroke  grew  from 
a  little  hamlet  of  four  or  five  houses  into  a  pretty 
thriving  little  village,  having  a  store,  post-office,  black- 
smith- and  wheelwright-shop,  and  public  hall. 

Calvin  Shepherd  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
boxes  at  the  old  Shepherd's  cotton-factory  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Isaac  Hatch  begun.  It  was  car- 
ried on  successfully  by  him  for  a  number  of  years  till 
he  gave  it  up  to  his  son-in-law,  James  H.  West,  who 
still  carries  it  on  at  the  old  place.  Nathan  T.  Shep- 
herd, Lemuel  Lefurgey,  and  Johu  Foster  are  also  eu- 
gaged  in  the  business.  The  late  John  Oldham  (2d) 
also  carried  it  on  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death. 
For  the  last  forty-five  years  it  has  been  the  main 
business  of  the  town,  furnishing  employment  for  a 
great  many  men  and  a  quick  ready  market  for  pine 
lumber.  About  the  year  18G7  F.  P.  Arnold  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  a  few  years 
later  built  a  large  steam  manufactory,  employing  when 
running  its  full  strength  about  one  hundred  men  and 
all  the  approved  modern  machinery. 

Not  much  later  than  1700  a  furnace  was  built  at 
the  outlet  of  Furnace  Pond,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  furnace  in  the  country.  It  was  run  by  the 
Barkers  and  later  by  the  Littles.  Traces  of  it  can  be 
seen  now. 

About  1750  a  good  deal  of  iron  ore  was  dug  out 
of  Jones  River  Pond  and  other  ponds,  and  the  town 
took  measures  "  to  prevent  persous  from  carrying  off 
said  ore,"  and  chose  an  ageut  to  sell  the  same.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  proved  a  source  of  considerable 
income  to  the  town. 

About  the  year  1812  a  cotton-factory  was  built 
by  a  company,  and  run  for  about  twenty  years  with 
same  degree  of  success.  The  latter  part  of  the  time 
it  was  under  the  management  of  Calvin  Shepherd 
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(who  was  also  largely  an  owner),  and  was  known  as 
Shepherd's  factory. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  herrings,  whose  right  of 
way  to  and  from  the  ponds  ("  their  place  of  spawning") 
has  always  been  so  jealously  guarded,  and  the  votes 
for  the  care,  protection,  and  distribution  of  which 
cover  so  many  pages  of  our  town  records,  this  article 
upon  manufactures  might  have  been  largely  extended. 

The  late  Oliver  Ames,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  the 
shovel  works  at  Easton,  had  at  one  time  negotiated 
for  the  "  Glover  Mill"  property, — a  part  of  the  Lam- 
bert Despard  Purchase, — for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
shovel  works  on  the  stream  ;  but  when  he  found  he 
must  open  his  sluice-ways  for  the  herrings  five  or  six 
weeks  in  the  busiest  time  of  each  year  he  gave  up  the 
bargain. 

Pembroke  then  lost  her  opportunity,  and  the  town 
of  Easton  to-day  rejoices  in  busy  factories  and  palatial 
residences  (the  homes  of  munificence)  and  in  splendid 
public  buildings,  all  of  which  might  have  been  hers. 

Efforts  were  early  made  to  have  the  county  build- 
ings moved  here. 

1726. — It  was  voted  that  the  selectmen  petition  to 
the  General  Court  for  the  moving  of  the  Inferior 
Courts  from  Plymouth  to  Pembroke. 

1729. — It  was  voted  that  the  representative  use 
his  utmost  endeavors  at  the  General  Court,  or  else- 
where, to  have  the  courts  or  some  of  them  moved  to 
this  town  for  the  future. 

1733. — A  committee  was  chosen  to  petition  his 
majesty's  next  court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
that  they  would  move  to  the  Great  and  General  Court 
of  this  province,  that  they  would  move  two  of  the 
courts,  viz.,  December  and  March  courts,  to  Pembroke. 

1748. — Chose  an  agent  to  join  with  agents  of  other 
towus  to  consult  about  the  affair  of  building  a  new 
court-house  at  Plymouth,  and  prevent  the  same,  if 
may  be,  and  see  if  the  court-house  can't  be  moved  to 
Pembroke. 

1819. — Town  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  mov- 
ing county  buildings.  202  voted  in  favor  of  mov- 
ing to  Pembroke,  40  in  favor  of  moving  to  Hanover. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Lieut.  Josiah  Barker,  in  1713,  paid  by  town  £2  12«. 

Capt.  Thomas  Barker,  1714,  1715,  at  All),  1719,  1720,  and 
172G. 

Capt.  Joshua  Cushing,  1716,  fifty-six  days  at  3».  a  day,  £8 
8..,  and  1723. 

Joseph  Stockbridge,  1718,  forty-five  days,  and  1724. 

Neheiniah  Cushing,  1722,  £10. 

Elisha  Bisbee,  1725,  1727,  1730,  1731,  1732,  1733,  1734,  and 
1736. 

Isaac  Little,  1735,  1739,  1740,  1741,  1743,  1747,  1748,  1749. 

Daniel  Lewis,  Jr.,  1737,  1738,  1744,  and  1745. 

John  Magoun,  1742. 

it; 


Israel  Turner,  1750,  1751,  1752,  1753,  1754,  1755,  1756,  and 
1759. 

Josiah  Keen,  1757,  1758,  1760,  1761,  1762,  1765. 
John  Turner,  1763,  1764,  1766,  1767,  1773,  1774,  1777,  177S, 
1779,  1780,  1781. 
Seth  Hatch,  1783. 

Capt.  Joseph    Smith,    Ootober,    1780,    for    remainder  of  the 
year. 

Col.  Jeremiah  Hall,  1785. 

Samuel  Oould,  1787,  1788. 

Deacon  Josiah  Smith,  1789. 

Capt.  John  Turner,  1784,  1786,  1790,  1791,  1792,  1795,  1796, 
1797,  and  1798. 

Kilborn  Whitman,  1800,  1801,  1804,  1812,  1813,  1814,  1SI5, 
1816,  1820,  1821,  and  1829. 

Capt.  Nath.  Smith,  1803,  1805,  1806. 

Isaac  Brown  Barker,  1806,  1807,  1808. 

Bailey  Hall,  1807,  1808,  1S09,  1810,  1811. 

Anthony  Collamore,  1827. 

Rev.  Morrill  Allen,  1830,  1831,  1833. 

Seth  Whitman,  1834,  1836. 

Samuel  Brown,  1837. 

Nath.  Smith,  1833,  1839,  1848. 

Iloraco  Collamore,  1840,  1841. 

Charles  Hitchcock,  1842. 

Luther  Magoun,  1844,  1845. 

Seth  Whitman,  1849. 

Joseph  Cobb,  1850. 

Martin  Bryant,  1851. 

Some  years  the  town  voted  not  to  send  and  some 
years  sent  two.  The  dates  given  above  are  the  dates  of 
election.  In  the  earlier  years  the  election  was  in  the 
spring,  and  also  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  Lat- 
terly the  election  is  in  November,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Court  in  January  following. 

At  first  the  toions  paid  their  representatives  instead 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  pay  was  pretty 
small  too. 

May  16,  1857.  After  voting  to  send  a  represen- 
tative, and  but  one  the  ensuiug  year,  the  question  was 
put  to  know  whether  they  would  give  any  person  more 
than  twenty  pounds  to  represent  them  iu  the  Great 
and  General  Court,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
Made  choice  of  Josiah  Keen. 

John  Turner,  Esq.,  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent 
man.  It  will  be  seen  he  was  elected  representative 
eleven  times,  and  in  1784  he  entered  upou  town  rec- 
ords as  follows,  viz.,  "  This  certifies  that  I  have  served 
my  native  town  of  Pembroke  in  the  office  of  selectman 
aud  assessor  thirty-five  years,  and  that  I  have  served 
as  town  clerk  more  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  have 
been  chosen  twenty-nine  times." 

The  Indians  that  lived  in  this  vicinity  belonged  to 
the  Massachusetts,  at  one  time  a  powerful  tribe,  num- 
bering three  thousand  warriors  and  occupying  the 
whole  country  from  Neponset  to  Duxbury,  and  ex- 
tending back  from  the  shore  to  Bridgewater  and  Mid- 
dleboro'. 
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A  large  portion  of  this  tribe  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  were  known  as  praying  Indians. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war,  many  of  them 
were  conveyed  by  government  to  Clark's  Island,  where 
they  might  be  secured  from  their  hostile  brothers. 
Chictahut  was  their  sachem.  His  father,  Josias  Warn- 
patuck,  sold  Scituate  to  Mr.  Hatherly  and  his  associates 
for  fourteen  pounds. 

In  1684,  there  were  about  forty  at  Namattakeeset. 
The  particular  subdivisions  of  this  tribe  that  lived 
near  the  Indian  ponds  was  called  Mattakeeset,  aud 
from  these  are  descended  Joseph  Hyatt,  Martin 
Prince,  aud  William  Joel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  served  from 
Pembroke  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  : 
Allen,  Bluney  C,  Co.  D,  58th  Regt. 
Bates,  Andrew  0.,  2Utli  Regt.,  unattached. 
Barrows,  Alfred  W.,  3d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery. 
Blackman,  Allen,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 
Bowlar,  Jercuiiah,  2d  ltogt. 
Brophy,  Michael,  21st  Regt. 
Bluker,  Hcinrich,  2d  Regt. 
Borcl,  Charles,  28th  Kcgt. 

Blakeuian,  Daniel,  Co.  II,  3d  Uegt.,  Co.  C,  29th  Regt. 
Baker,  Richard  II.,  Co.  E,  7th  Regt. 
Bouncy,  Ansel  F.,  Co.  E,  18th  Regt. 
Bouncy,  Howland  S.,  Co.  E,  ISth  Regt. 
Barrows,  Alfred,  Co.  D,  3Sth  Regt. 
Bryaut,  Charles  A.,  Co.  D,  3Sth  Regt. 
Brown,  Ansel  W.,  Co.  B,  4Uth  Rogt. 
Bishop,  Nathaniel  B.,  Co.  B,  40tk  Regt. 
Baker,  Henry,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt. 
BoMvorth,  Edwin,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Barrows,  William  J.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Bisbee,  Joseph  F.,  Co.  E,  4th  Regt. 
Bouncy,  John  G.,  Co.  A,  3d  Regt. 
Barnard,  Thomas,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 
Braine,  I'etro,  Co.  G,  50th  Regt. 
Bradner,  Louis,  2d  Regt. 
Chandler,  Jacob  C,  Co.  P,  7th  Regt. 
Curtis,  Albert  W.,  Co.  G,  18th  Regt. 
Curtis,  John  B.,  Co.  G,  ISth  Regt. 
Curtis,  Jacob,  Co.  G,  ISth  Regt. 
Chandler,  Henry  0. 

Cuminings,  James  T.,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt. 
Curtis,  James  B.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Church,  George  U.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Chandler,  Philip  H.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Church,  Edward  R.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Chandler,  William  E.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Cornell,  Robert  H.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Clark,  Charles  C,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Churchill,  Otis  P.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 
Callahan,  Michael,  11th  Uegt. 
Chase,  Ira  B.,  2d  Regt. 

Cook,  Joseph  H.,  3d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery. 
Craig,  James. 

Chandler,  Marshal  M.,  20th  Regt. 
Cook,  Thomas  W.,  Co.  II,  35th  Regt. 
Drake,  Charles  F.,  Co.  E,  13th  Regt. 
Dwinnels,  Andrew  H.,  26th  Regt. 
Donovan,  Cornelius,  4th  Regt.,  unattached. 


Drake,  Augustus,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Delano,  George  A.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Eddy,  George,  2d  Regt. 

Foster,  Otis,  Co.  D,  38th  Regt. 

Ford,  Charles  R.,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt. 

Ford,  Joseph  P.,  Co.  I,  4th  Rogt.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Ford,  George  H.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Foster,  Calvin  T.,  Co.  A,  3d  Regt. 

Ford,  Charles  H.,  Co.  F,  24th  Regt. 

Foster,  Peter  F.,  Co.  C,  11th  Regt. 

Farnsworth,  Hiram  M.,  2d  Cavalry. 

Finley,  Luke,  2d  Regt. 

Felton,  Isaac,  21st  Regt. 

Fish,  EzraW.,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Ford,  Lemuel  R.,  20th  Rogt.,  unattached. 

Grover,  John  M.,  Co.  E,  7th  Regt. 

Gerrish,  John  P.,  Co.  A,  7tb  Regt. 

Gcrrish,  Daniel  B.,  Co.  D,  12th  Regt. 

Gerrish,  Samuel,  Co.  D,  38th  Regt. 

Howe,  Alfred  G.,  Co.  D,  18th  Regt. 

I!., His,  Joshua,  Co.  D,  3Stb  Regt. 

Howard,  Nathan,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Howard,  Alden,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Howland,  Lewis  T.,  Co.  A,  10th  Regt. 

Hill,  Leonard  B.,  Co.  D,  58th  Regt. 

Hopkins,  John,  2d  Rogt. 

Hewins,  Marcus  H.,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Howard,  John  H.,  2d  Mass.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Hill,  Francis  C,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Hill,  Nuhuui  S.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Inglis,  Thouia*,  Co.  E,  7th  Regt. 

Isaac,  Samuel,  2d  Regt. 

Josselyn,  Albert,  Co.  I,  1st  R.  I.,  and  Co.  A,  3d  Bat.  Heavy 

Artillery. 
Jonos,  John,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Jackson,  John,  19th  Regt. 

Jewett,  John,  Co.  B,  Ind.  Bat.  of  Heavy  Artillery. 
Kilbrith,  John  W.,  Co.  B,  40th  Uegt. 
Kilbrith,  Greenleaf,  Co.   B,  40th  Regt. 
Kilbrith,  Freeman,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt. 

Keene,  Abel  W.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 
Keene,  Nathan  C,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  20th  Uegt.,  unattached. 
Kilbrith,  Asa,  Co.  A,  3d  Regt. 
Keene,  George  H.,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 
Kenf,  William,  21st  Regt. 
Loring,  Joseph  B.,  Co.  D,  3Sth  Regt. 
Lapham,  Luther  T.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Loring,  Bernard,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
Loring,  Morton  M.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Lapham,  Albert,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 
Lapham,  Constant  C,  Co.  E,  18th  Regt. 
Leonard,  Jonathan  W.,  Co.  F,  24th  Regt. 
Ludwicher,  Lewis,  2d  Rogt. 
Lapbaui,  Oliver,  Jr.,  20th  Uogt.,  unattached. 
Lapham,  Charles,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 
Masson,  Daniel  B.,  Co.  A,  3d  Regt. 
Mann,  George  H.,  Co.  II,  35th  Regt. 
McDonald,  William  11.,  Co.  E,  11th  Regt. 
Magoun,  Calvin  S.,  Co.  A,  23d  Regt. 
Magoun,  James  C,  2d  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 
Magoun,  Francis  L.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 
McFarlen,  Nabum,  Co.  I,  4th  Rogt. 
McCabe,  Frank,  2d  Regt. 
Mitchell,  Theodora  P.,  55th  Regt. 
Masson,  James,  4th  Mass.  Cavalry. 
Nash,  William  F.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 
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Nash,  Thomas  M.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Niles,  Samuel  T.,  Co.  F,  22d  Regt. 

Poole,  Peregrine  W.,  Co.  C,  3Sth  Regt. 

Peterson,  Calvin,  Co.  I,  -1th  Regt. 

Page,  Samuel  A.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Perry,  Marcus  T.,  Co.  A,  3d  Regt. 

Profete,  Joseph,  Co.  G,  50th  Regt. 

Paine,  Eugene  W.,  2Uth  Regt.,  unattached. 

Ryder,  Edward  T.,  Co.  G,  13th  Regt. 

Ryder,  William  J.,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Raiusdell,  Asa  T.,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt. 

Reed,  Marcus  M.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Reed,  Ichabod  II.,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Reed,  William  11.,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Reed,  John  D.,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Reed,  John  G.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Stevens,  Uiraui  H.,  7th  Regt.,  Co.  F. 

Stevens,  Hiram  F.,  Co.  D,  38th  Regt. 

Stcvcus,  Henry  T.,  Co.  F,  28th  Regt. 

Spaulding,  Alfred  S.,  Co.  G,  18th  Regt. 

Stetson,  Abel  0.,  Co.  D,  38th  Regt. 

Stet6on,  John  W.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Stetson,  Polhain  0.,  4th  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery. 

Smith,  John,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt. 

Smith,  William  H.,  59th  Regt. 

Smith,  Frank  T.,  2d  Regt. 

Smith,  John,  2d  Regt. 

Samson,  Azor  II.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Samson,  Horatio  C,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  2Uth  Regt.,  unattached. 

Sampson,  Edward,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Sturtevant,  Lorenzo,  Co.  K,  31st  Regt. 

Standish,  Otis  E.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Standish,  Otis,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Tew,  Philip  U.,  Co.  D,  38th  Regt. 

Tew,  George  F.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Thayer,  Charles  N.(  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Tillson,  John  P.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Tillson,  Albion  K.,  20th  Regt.,  unattached. 

Thomas,  Rogers  W.,  2d  Mass.  Heavy  Artillery. 

White,  Friend,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt. 

White,  Benjamin  F.,  Co.  D,  2d  Heavy  Artillery. 

White.  Thomas  J.,  5th  Mass.  Cavalry. 

Whiting,  William,  Co.  B,  4th  Regt. 

Whiting,  Franklin  T.,  Co.  G,  39th  Regt. 

Witherell,  Martin  S.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Withered!,  George  M.,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt. 

Welch,  Nathaniel,  Co.  I,  59th  ltegt. 

Willy=,  Danforth,  2d  Cavalry. 

Williams,  James,  11th  Regt. 

Willington,  Herbert  W.,  2Gth  Regt. 

The  following  sorved  as  seamen  in  the  war  of  the 

Rebellion  : 

Tillson,  Myron  \V.,  on  "  T.  A.  Ward"  and  "  Lenapee." 

Dwclley,  James  II.,  on  "  Isaac  P.  Smith." 

Scribner,  Charles  A.,  unknown. 

Collamure,  Henry  H.,  on  "  Roanoke"  and  "Maratanza," 

Baker,  Calvin  L.,  on  "Juniata"  and  "Sabine." 

Pembroke  furnished  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
men  for  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  twenty-nine  more 
than  all  its  quotas. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were  killed  or 
died  in  the  service. 

Ansel  F.  Bonney,  Co.  E,  18th  Regt.,  wounded  in  the  battle 


before  Richmond,  June  3,  and  died  July  14,  1S64,  at  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C. 

Jacob  Curtis,  Co.    E,  18th  Regt.,  wounded  at  Laurel  Hill, 
and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1864. 

Alfred  G.  Howe,  Co.  H,  18th  Regt.,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
the  wilderness,  May,  1864. 

Abel  O.  Stetson,  Co.  D,  38th  Regt.,  at  Port  Hudson,  La., 
1863. 

Hiram  F.  Stevens,  Co.  D,  38th  Regt.,  at  Hampton  Hospital, 
Virginia,  Jan.  2,  1S63,  of  phthisis. 

Ansel  W.  Brown,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt.,  at  Folly  Island,  S.  C, 
Nov.  18,  1863,  of  diphtheria. 

James  T.  Cummings,  Co.   B,  40th   Regt.,  wounded  at  Coal 
Harbor,  Va.,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  21,  1*64. 

George  M.  Witherell,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
March  28,  1863,  of  fever. 

John  Joues,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,    June  11,  1863,  at  Brashear 
City,  La. 

James  B.  Curtis,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  April  29,  1863,  at  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Alden  Howard,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  July  15,  1S63,  at  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Edwin  Bosworth,    Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  Aug.  3,  1S63,  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Robert  Henry  Cornell,  Co.  I,  4th  Rogt.,  April  21,  1863,  at 
Carrolltou,  La. 

Marcus  M.  Reed,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  at  Brashear  City,  La., 
June  8,  1863,  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Charles  G.  Clark,   Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,    at  New  Orleans,  La., 
July  16,  1863. 

George  H.  Ford,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  July 
17,  1863. 

Henry  T.  Stevens,  Co.  F,  28th  Regt.,  at  Andcrsonville,  Ga., 
Sept.  6,  1764. 

Calvin  S.  Magoun,  Co.  A,  28th  Regt.,  died  Juno  19,  1862,  on 
the  cars  between  New  York  and  Boston,  of  typhoid  pneumonia. 

Marshall  M.  Chandler,  Co.  — ,  29th  Regt.,  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  July  6,  1862,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Nathaniel  B.  Bishop,  Co.  B,  40th  Regt.,  was  killed  June  2, 
1864,  at  Coal  Harbor,  Va. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 


REV.  MORRILL  ALLEN. 
Rev.  Morrill  Allen  was  born  in  Dover,  Mass., 
April  3,  1776.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Hezekiah 
and  Mary  (Peters)  Allen.  After  preparing  for  col- 
lege, under  private  tutorship,  he  entered  Brown 
University,  1795,  and  graduated  with  honors  in  1798. 
He  earned  by  teaching  school  the  money  to  defray 
his  expenses  at  college,  and  in  the  sacrifices  which 
he  made  at  that  period  in  order  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion was  evidenced  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  persistent 
endeavor,  and  the  many  sterliug  qualities  of  mind 
aud  heart  which  characterized  him  through  life. 
Soon  after  graduating  he  commenced  the  study  of 
theology,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Fobes,  of  Rayn- 
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ham.  After  two  years  spent  in  study,  during  a  part 
of  which  period  he  taught  school,  lie  offered  himself 
as  candidate  for  settlement  in  the  ministry.  On  the 
9th  of  December,  1S01,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  and  society  in  Pembroke,  Mass. 
The  previous  May  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
IIou.  Josiah  Dean,  of  Raynham,  a  lady  who  proved 
a  model  mother  and  wife,  and  he  always  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  to  her  industry,  prudence,  and 
faithful  help  much  of  the  credit  for  his  subsequent 
prosperity  and  comforts  were  due. 

Mr.  Allen  received  but  a  small  salary  as  minister, 
and  the  growing  expenses  of  an  increasing  family 
demanded  that  there  should  be  another  source  of  in- 
come. His  previous  success  in  teaching  and  his  love 
for  that  work,  dictated  at  once  the  receiving  of  stu- 
dents into  his  family.  His  reputation  as  an  earnest, 
faithful,  and  successful  teacher  spread  abroad,  and 
students  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  in  after-years  a  gratifying  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  him  that  many  whom  he  instructed  afterwards 
attained  to  eminence  in  the  different  walks  of  life. 
His  school  increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  labor  of  teaching,  in  connection  with  his 
parish  and  pulpit  duties,  became  too  arduous  and 
threatened  to  undermine  his  health.  This  influenced 
him  to  relinquish  teaching.  He  then  purchased  a 
small  farm,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  its  cultiva- 
tion in  order  to  recover  by  physical  exercise  his 
wonted  health,  and  also  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
make  it  in  some  degree  profitable.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  possession  of  certain  qualities  will  insure 
success  in  whatever  channel  they  may  be  directed. 
This  certainly  proved  true  in  Mr.  Allen's  case.  He 
went  at  farming  as  he  did  at  everything  else  he  un- 
dertook in  life,  with  energy,  intelligence,  and  zeal, 
and  his  success  abundantly  rewarded  his  efforts.  He 
became  the  leading  agriculturist  of  this  part  of  New 
England  in  his  day.     It  appeared  to  be  hi3  object 


not  only  to  make  a  success  of  his  methods  of  farming 
for  the  sake  of  the  profits  to  be  derived,  but  also  to 
do  a  substantial  good  to  the  community  around  him 
by  introducing  new  and  improved  methods,  and  mak- 
ing farming  a  more  attractive  and  lucrative  occupa- 
tion. He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
first  agricultural  association  in  the  county,  and  was 
its  president  for  many  years. 

After  continuing  in  the  ministry  for  more  than 
forty  years  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  only  occa- 
sionally thereafter  officiated,  when  the  settled  min- 
ister was  absent  or  ill.  After  relinquishing  his 
ministerial  duties  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  agriculture,  and  contributed  many  valuable  arti- 
cles to  the  agricultural  papers  and  journals  of  the 
day.  And  many  of  the  original  opinions  and  ideas 
he  advanced  are  still  regarded  as  authority.  In  1S49 
he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Turin,  in  Sardinia.  After 
his  withdrawal  from  the  ministry  he  was  twice  elected 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  an  honor 
entirely  unsought  by  him,  and  in  this  new  field  of 
action  he  exhibited  the  same  sterling  traits  and  useful 
energy  that  distinguished  whatever  he  did. 

Whether  we  regard  Mr.  Allen  as  minister,  parish- 
ioner, legislator,  or  farmer,  the  same  prudence,  kind- 
ness, sound  judgment,  honesty  of  conviction,  and 
intelligence  of  thought  is  apparent.  But  few  men 
have  so  successfully  maintained  through  a  long  life 
such  divers  relations  with  such  distinguished  ability. 
He  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  five  of  whuin 
survived  him.  He  lived  in  the  possession,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  extreme 
age  of  nearly  ninety-five  years.  His  decease  was 
Aug.  17,  1870,  of  no  dise;ise,  but  simply  that  the 
machinery  of  life  had  worn  out,  and  its  action  ceased. 
No  man  who  ever  lived  in  Pembroke  was  more  re- 
spected, revered,  and  beloved  than  Rev.  Morrill 
Allen. 
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BY  THOMAS  BRADFORD  DREW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SETTLEMENT— LOCATION— EARLY    SETTLERS     AND 
PROPRIETORS. 

For  ;i  little  more  thau  a  century  after  the  first  set- 
tlement of  New  England,  most  of  the  territory  now 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  town  was  a  part 
of  Plymouth.  Before  the  Pilgrims  had  determined 
upon  the  particular  place  where  to  make  their  final 
settlement,  this  locality  had  its  attractions  for  them, 
and  in  Mourt's  "  Relation"  is  thus  described  :  "  The 
next  morning,  being  Tuesday  the  19th  of  December, 
1620,  wee  went  again  to  discover  further.  Some 
went  on  laud  and  some  in  die  shallop,  the  Land  wee 
found  as  the  former  day  wee  did,  and  wee  found  a 
Creeke,  and  up  three  English  myles  a  very  pleasant 
river,  at  full  sea  a  Barke  of  thirty  tuune  may  goe 
up,  but  at  low  water  scarce  our  shallop  could  passe — 
this  place  wee  had  a  great  liking  to  plant  in,  but  that 
it  was  so  fane  from  our  fishing,  our  priucipall  profit, 
and  so  incompassed  with  woods,  that  wee  should  bee 
in  much  danger  of  the  salvages,  and  our  number 
being  so  little,  and  so  much  ground  to  cleere  so  as 
we  thought  good  to  quit  and  cloare  that  place  till  we 
were  of  more  strength."  Seventeen  years  previous 
to  this  landing  just  mentioned,  Martin  Pring,  an 
Englishman,  set  out  from  Bristol,  England,  "  for  the 
discourie  of  the  north  part  of  Virginia."  He  notes 
the  fact  that  while  detained  at  Milford  Haven  "  we 
heard  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death."  Prom  the  latter 
place  they  sailed  on  the  10th  of  April,  1603,  and 
during  the  month  of  June  Were  on  the  coast  of  Mas-  ' 
sachusetts,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a  bay  they  called 
Whitson  Bay.  Belknap  in  his  history  points  out 
this  plaee  as  being  at  Edgartowu,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, and  other  writers  have  quoted  him  as  author- 
ity, but  Mr.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  in  an  article  written  for 
The  Magazine  of  American  History,  December,  1882, 
shows  very  clearly  that  Whitson  Bay  was  none  other 
than  Plymouth  Bay.  If  so,  Jones  River  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pring.     "  Passing  vp  a  River  we  saw  eer- 


taine  Cottages  together  abandoned  by  the  Sauages, 
and  not  farre  off  we  beheld  their  Gardens,  and  one 
among  the  rest  of  an  Acre  of  ground,  and  in  the 
same  was  sowne  Tobacco,  Pompions,  Cowcuiubers, 
and  such  like,  and  some  of  the  people  had  Maiz  or 
Indian  Wheate  among  them.  In  the  fields  we  found 
wild  Pease,  Strawberries  very  faire  and  bigge,  Goose- 
berries, Raspices,  Hurts,  and  other  wild  fruits."  In 
the  year  1605,  Champlain,  the  French  voyager  under 
De  Mont,  visited  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  which  he 
named  Port  St.  Louis,  and  on  his  map  of  the  sur- 
rounding shore  the  mouth  of  Jones  River  is  indicated. 
His  description  of  the  country  is  similar  to  that  of 
Pring's.  These  facts  are  mentioned  here  as  every- 
thing that  can  throw  light  upon  the  p:ist  history  of 
our  land,  especially  previous  to  its  settlement  by 
Englishmen,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  present 
and  succeeding  generations. 

Early  Settlers  and  Proprietors  of  Lands  at  the 
Rocky  Nook  and  Jones  River. — It  was  only  a 
short  time  after  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  by  the 
"  Mayflower"  Pilgrims  before  the  colouists  began  to 
occupy  lots  around  the  bay,  for,  as  Governor  Brad- 
ford states  in  his  history,  "  ye  people  of  ye  plantation 
begaue  to  grow  iu  their  outward  estats  .  .  .  and  as 
their  stocks  increased  and  ye  increase  veudible,  ther 
was  no  longer  any  holding  them  togeather,  but  now 
they  must  of  necessitie  goe  to  their  great  lots ;  they 
could  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle ;  and  having 
oxen  growne  they  must  have  land  for  plowing  aud 
tillage.  Aud  no  man  now  thought  he  could  live, 
except  he  had  catle  and  a  great  deal  of  grounde  to 
keep  them  ;  all  striving  to  increase  their  stocks.  By 
which  means  they  were  scatered  all  over  ye  bay, 
quickly,  and  ye  towne,  in  which  they  lived  compactly 
till  now  (1632)  was  left  very  thine  and  iu  a  short 
time  allmost  desolate.  And  if  this  had  been  all,  it 
had  been  less,  thoug  to  much ;  but  ye  church  must 
also  be  devided,  and  those  y'  had  lived  so  long  to- 
geather in  Christian  &  comfortable  fellowship  must 
now  part  and  suffer  many  divissions."     This  last  refers 
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to  the  formation  of  the  church  at  Duxbury,  and  mauy 
lameuted  the  division,  so  much  so  that  four  years 
later  (1636),  the  year  previous  to  the  iucorporation 
of  that  town,  the  question  of  uniting  the  churches  of 
Plymouth  and  Duxbury  at  some  convenient  point 
between  the  places  and  there  building  a  meeting- 
house and  town  was  seriously  considered.  After 
"  much  conference"  the  persons  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  decided  "  Jones  River  to  be  the  fittest 
place,"  and  afterwards  it  was  left  to  the  two  churches 
"  to  agree  upon  and  end  the  same."  Nothing  more, 
however,  is  known  of  the  matter,  except  that  the 
towns  were  never  united.  At  the  period  just  referred 
to  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  houses  had  been 
built  and  occupied  in  Rocky  Nook  and  by  Jones 
River  or  viciuity,  and  those  early  residents  or  pro- 
prietors of  lands  in  that  part  of  Plymouth  that  has 
been  included  within  the  bounds  of  Kingston  since 
the  year  1726  will  now  be  noticed. 

Isaac  Allerton. — He  was  one  of  the  "  May- 
flower" Pilgrims,  and  for  several  years  a  very  import- 
ant man  among  them,  being  almost  at  the  head  of 
their  business  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
was  designated  by  the  title  of  Mister.  He  owned  the 
house  and  farm  at  Rocky  Nook,  near  the  river,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  his  son-in-law,  Elder  Thomas 
Cushman.  In  the  spring  of  1621,  after  the  death  of 
Governor  Carver,  when  William  Bradford  was  chosen 
Governor,  Mr.  Allerton  was  his  assistant,  and  they 
continued  together  several  years.  In  1627  he  re- 
turned from  London,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
"  Planters  of  New  Plimoth"  as  their  agent,  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  company  of  adventurers, 
and  to  solicit  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Leyden  Church. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  all  the  interest 
of  the  adventurers  for  the  planters,  and  continued 
their  agent  until  some  time  in  1630,  when  his  business 
transactions,  which  had  at  first  seemed  profitable  to 
them,  proved  to  be  a  loss,  and  as  many  were  involved 
in  the  transaction,  much  unkind  feeling  was  felt  to- 
wards him.  Governor  Bradford  devotes  many  pages 
of  his  history  to  explaining  the  complicated  affairs  of 
his  friend,  hinting  in  several  places  that  he  probably 
intended  no  wrong,  and  saying,  "  God  give  him  to  see 
ye  evill  in  his  failings  that  he  may  find  mercie  by 
repentance  fur  ye  wrongs  he  hath  done  to  any  and  this 
pore  plantation  in  spetiall.  They  that  doe  such  things 
doe  not  only  bring  themselves  into  sna)es  and  sorrows, 
but  many  with  them  (though  in  another  kind),  as 
lamentable  experience  shows;  and  it  is  too  manifest 
in  this  bussiness."  Mr.  Allerton  did  not  remain  in 
the  colony  long  after  this,  but  after  being  in  New 
Amsterdam  aud  other  places  awhile  he  made  his  home 


in  New  Haven,  where  he  died  about  16S9.  He 
married  Fear,  daughter  of  Elder  Brewster,  in  1626, 
who  died  about  1634.  His  first  wife,  who  came  with 
him  in  the"  Mayflower,"  died  soon  after  their  arrival, 
aud  their  daughter,  Mary,  married  Elder  Cushman. 
She  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  first-comers,  dying 
in  1699. 

Gregory  Armstrong. — "  At  a  Towne's  Meeting 
ye  221"1  June,  164-4,"  this  person  was  ordered  to  re- 
pair with  a  company  from  Jones  River,  '•  in  case  of 
Alarum  in  time  of  war  or  danger."  He  married  in 
1638  Eleanor  Billington,  the  widow  of  Juhu  Bil- 
lington,  who  was  the  first  to  be  executed  for  murder 
in  the  Old  Colony,  1630. 

William  Bradford. — This  illustrious  person, 
the  Governor  of  the  colony  for  many  years,  had  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Jones  River,  and  a  house  at 
Stony  Brook,  as  early  as  1637,  probably  the  same 
one  afterwards  occupied  by  his  son,  Maj.  Bradford. 
Some  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Governor's 
chief  residence  was  there,  while  others  doubt  if  he 
lived  so  far  from  the  town  proper.  David  Bradford, 
of  the  fourth  generation  from  the  Governor  (dying 
in  1840,  aged  eighty-three  years),  and  the  last  of  his 
direct  descendants  who  lived  on  the  place,  thought, 
however,  that  his  ancestor  had  resided  there.  A 
court  order  in  1637  mentions  the  house,  and  in  1643, 
when  Bradford  was  Governor,  the  following  vote  was 
passed  at  a  town-meeting,  February  10th:  "It  is 
agreed  that  wolfe  traps  be  made  according  to  the 
order  of  court  in  manner  following:  1st,  that  one 
trap  be  made  at  Jones  River  by  the  Gov""  family, 
Mr.  Prence  and  Mr.  Hanburn's,1  and  Mathew  Fuller 
and  Abraham  Pierce."  In  1644,  when  Winslow  was 
Governor,  Mr.  Bradford's  family,  at  Jones  River, 
was  ordered  to  furnish  one  person  for  a  company  in 
time  of  war  or  danger.  After  the  death  of  Elder 
Brewster,  at  Duxbury,  it  is  recorded  that  Jonathan 
and  Love,  his  sons,  "  returned  from  the  burial  of 
their  father  to  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Bradford, 
of  Plymouth,"  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers 
of  Marshfield,  Duxbury,  and  Plymouth,  together 
with  Standish,  Winslow,  Prence,  and  others,  they 
mutually  agreed  upon  a  division  of  their  father's 
estate.  This  not  only  shows  that  Elder  Brewster  was 
buried  in  some  part  of  Plymouth,  but  also  that  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  lived  at  some  point  between  the 
burial-place  and  their  home  in  Duxbury,  as  they 
were  returning  from  the  burial.  Rev.  Mr.  Steele,  in 
his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Elder  Brewster,"  says  that 
he  was  buried  on  Plymouth  Burial  Hill,  but  further 

1  Probably  Hanbury. 
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on  in  this  work  it  will  be  shown  that  he  might  have 
been  buried  in  Plymouth,  even  if  not  on  the  hill. 
Of  the  public  services  of  Governor  Bradford  no 
mention  will  be  made  here,  as  that  work  properly 
belongs  to  the  historian  of  Plymouth. 

Maj.  William  Bradford,  son  of  the  Governor, 
born  June  17,  1624,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
men  in  the  colony.  He  resided  near  Stony  Brook 
(at  the  same  place  just  referred  to  in  notice  of  his 
father),  and  the  location  of  his  house  can  be  distinctly 
seen  on  the  rising  ground  between  the  houses  of  the 
late  Deacon  James  Foster  and  Francis  Drew.  The  spot 
was  pointed  out  to  Alden  Bradford,  Es<[.  (secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts),  many  years 
ago  by  the  venerable  David  Bradford,  and  some  years 
after,  Francis  Drew,  who  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate,  made  an  examination  of  the  old  cellar  and 
found  many  little  relics  of  household  articles.  Per- 
sons now  living  in  the  neighborhood  can  well  recollect 
the  trees  of  the  old  orchard,  which  were  planted  near 
the  house.  As  late  as  the  year  1843  several  of  the 
ancient  sweet  apple-trees  were  standing  and  bearing 
good  fruit.  Within  a  few  years  they  have  all  been 
cut  down,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  was  pur- 
posely left  as  a  landmark  of  the  past,  and  this  bore  a 
small  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  year  1876.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  Maj.  Bradford  was  elected 
assistant  and  chief  military  commander  in  the  colony. 
He  was  a  prominent  officer  in  King  Philip's  war,  and 
was  Deputy  Governor  from  1682  to  16S6  and  1689 
to  1692,  when  the  colonial  government  terminated. 
Afterwards  he  was  chosen  a  counselor  of  Massachu- 
setts. At  a  town-meeting,  April  22,  167U,  lie  was 
requested  to  act  as  moderator  at  all  the  town-meet- 
ings at  Plymouth.  In  the  year  1662,  when  Alex- 
ander, the  successor  of  Massasoit,  was  suspected  of 
designs  against  the  English,  Maj.  Bradford  was  with  j 
Maj.  Winslow  when  the  chieftain  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner.  As  the  account  of  Alexander's  arrest 
and  death  has  been  given  to  the  public  many  times, 
and  in  different  ways,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  Bradford's  version  of  the  affair.  It  is  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  to  Dr.  Mather, 
which  was  published  by  Judge  Davis  in  his  editiou 
of  Morton's  "  Memorial,"  and  is  as  follows: 

"  Maj.  Bradford  confidentially  assures  me  that  in  the  narra- 
tive uf  Ue  AU.tttnUi-u  there  are  many  mistakes,  and  fearing  lest 
you  should,  through  misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on 
that  subject,  from  his  mouth  I  this  write.  lteports  being  hero 
that  Alexander  was  plotting,  or  privy  to  plots,  against  the 
English,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  duwn.  lie  came  not. 
Whereupon  Maj.  Winslow  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Maj.  Bradford 
with  soiuo  others  went  with  him.  At  Munponset  river,  a  place 
not  many  miles  hence,  they  found  Alexander,  with  about  eight 


men  and  sundry  squaws.  He  was  there  about  getting  canoes, 
lie  and  his  men  were  at  their  breakfast  under  their  shelter,  their 
guns  being  without.  They  saw  the  English  coining,  but  con- 
tinued eating,  and  M.  Winslow  telling  their  business,  Alex- 
ander freely  and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  consented 
to  go,  giving  his  reason  why  he  came  nut  to  the  Court  before, 
viz.:  because  lie  waited  for  Captain  Willet's  return  from  the 
Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  with  him  first.  They  brought 
him  to  Mr.  Collier's  that  day,  and  Gov.  Prince  living  remote  at 
Easthaui,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  band  issued  the 
matter  peaceably  and  immediately  dismisaed  Alexander,  to 
return  home,  which  he  did  part  of  the  way  ;  but  iu  two  or  three 
days  after  he  returned  and  went  to  Maj.  Winslow's  house,  in- 
tending thenee  to  travel  into  the  Bay,1  and  so  home  ;  but  at  the 
Major's  huuse  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was  by  water  con- 
veyed to  Maj.  Bradford's,  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  men  to  Tetequit  river,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and 
in  about  two  or  three  days  after  died." 

The  account  of  this  affair,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  I.  Mather  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  letter  just  referred  to,  made  it  appear  that  force 
or  threats  were  used  before  Alexander  would  accom- 
pany the  officers,  and  that  the  vexation  and  excite- 
ment produced  the  fever  that  caused  his  death. 

The  most  eventful  period  of  Maj.  Bradford's  life 
was  during  the  years  1675-76.  He  was  chief  com- 
mander of  the  forces  from  Plymouth  at  the  time 
King  Philip  and  his  people  were  attacked  and  routed 
from  their  stronghold  in  the  Narragansett  Swamp. 
The  details  of  that  bloody  battle  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here.  It  ia  enough  to  say  that  on  the  result  of 
it  seemed  to  depend  the  existence  or  destruction  of 
the  colonies.  The  English  realized  the  situation,  and 
in  the  depth  of  winter  made  one  of  the  most  desper- 
ate attacks  on  a  savage  foe  that  we  find  recorded  in 
history.  They  gained  the  victory,  but  not  without 
having  eighty  men  killed  and  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
wounded.  In  the  year  1689  he  is  styled  by  the 
people  of  Rehoboth  as  the  "  Worshipful  Major  Brad- 
ford." At  the  same  time  they  were  endeavoring  to 
procure  from  him  a  quit-claim  deed  of  the  lands  in 
that  town.  The  deed  was  soon  after  obtained,  and  to 
show  the  phraseology  of  a  part  of  that  ancient  docu- 
ment, the  recital  is  here  copied  and  is  as  follows : 

"  To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  aliull  come. 

"William  Bradford,  of  the  town  of  Now  Pliiuourh,  in  New 
England,  in  America,  Esq'r.,  the  eldest  son  and  next  heir  of 
William  Bradford,  Esq.,  late  of  Pli mouth,  deceased,  sendeth 
greeting,  Ao.  Whereas  the  said  late  William  Bradford,  my 
hunorod  father,  was  invested  by  virtue  of  a  grant  by  Letters 
Patent  from  the  Honorable  Council,  established  at  Ptiuiouth, 
in  the  county  of  Devon  in  the  realm  of  England  for  the  plant- 
ing, ruling,  and  governing  of  New  England  in  America,  dcri- 
vatiug  from  our  late  Suvereigu  Lord,  King  James  the  first,  in 
all  that  part  of  New  England  tract  and  tracts  of  laud  which 
lie  within  and   between   the  limits  and  bounds  of  said  letters 
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patent  expressed  to  be  granted,  given,  and  confirmed  unto  the 
suid  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns  for- 
ever, and  all  lands,  rivers,  waters,  havens,  creeks,  ports,  lishing, 
and  all  hereditaments,  profits,  and  commodities,  situate,  lying, 
or  being  or  ensuing  within  or  betueou  any  the  said  limits,  viz., 
»fcc.,  Ac." 

Maj.  Bradford's  estate  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
present  village  north  of  Stouy  Brook,  extending  to 
the  bounds  of  Duxbury,  besides  tracts  of  land  in 
other  parts  of  the  town.  All  that  portion  north  of 
the  brook  was  bequeathed  to  his  four  youuger  sous, — 
Israel,  Ephraim,  David,  and  Hezekiah, — "  enjoining 
upon  them  to  sell  it  to  none  that  do  not  bear  the 
name  of  Bradford  and  be  not  descended  from  him." 
The  part  of  this  estate  ou  which  his  house  stood  de- 
scended to  David  Bradford,  his  great-grandson,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  he,  dying  without  children, 
gave,  in  his  will,  a  portiou  of  the  old  homestead  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  the  last  person 
having  Bradford  connected  with  his  name  to  possess 
any  of  the  estate  by  direct  descent. 

Maj.  Bradford  married,  first,  Alice  Richards,  of 
Weymouth,  and  she  died  1671.  His  second  wife 
was  a  widow,  Wiswall,  and  the  third  was  Mary, 
widow  of  Rev.  John  Holmes,  of  Duxbury.  She 
survived  her  husband  more  than  eleven  years,  dying 
June  6,  1715.  By  these  three  wives  he  had  a  large 
family,  viz. :  (Maj.)  John,  William,  Thomas,  Samuel, 
Alice,  Hannah,  Mercy,  Melatiah  (female),  Mary, 
Sarah,  by  first  wife;  Joseph,  by  second  wife;  Israel, 
Davaid,  Ephraim,  and  Hezekiah,  by  third  wife.  He 
died  Feb.  20,  170-1,  and  was  buried  on  Plymouth 
Burial  Hill.  According  to  tradition  it  was  his  re- 
quest to  be  buried  there  by  the  side  of  his  father. 
His  gravestone  bears  the  following  inscription : 

"  ][er&  lyes  yo  body  of  yo  Honourable  Major  William  Brad- 
ford, who  expired  February  yo  20,  1703/4,  aged  79  years. 

lie  lived  long,  but  still  was  doing  good, 
And  in  his  country's  service  lost  much  blood. 
After  a  life  well  spent,  he's  now  at  rest — 
His  very  naiuu  and  memory  is  blest." 

Joseph  Bradford,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, lived  at  Jones  River,  half  a  mile  from  its 
mouth,  at  a  place  called  "  Flat  House  Dock."  He 
was  licensed  by  the  court  in  1G7S  to  sell  liquors.1  As 
his  uame  is  but  seldom  mentioned  in  the  records  it  is 
to  be  supposed  he  did  uot  engage  much  in  public 
affairs.  He  married  Jael  Hobart,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Peter  Hobart,  of  Hiughaui,  May  25,  1GG-1.  lie 
died  July  20,  1715,  and  was   buried  at  Plymouth, 


1  ''  Liberty  is  granted  unto  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford  and  Mistress 
Jael  Bradford,  his  wife,  to  draw  and  sell  beer  as  occasion  may 
require,  so  as  they  prudently  prevent  all  excess  that  may  come 
thereby." 


near  his  brother,  Maj.  William.      His  gravestone  has 
this  inscription  : 

"  Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford,  son  to  the  Hon- 
orable William  Bradford,  Fsq.,  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
who  died  July  2l),  1715,  in  the  S5th  year  of  his  age." 

Mrs.  Jael  Bradford,  his  wife,  died  April  21,  1730, 
in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  and  she  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  this  town,  the  stone  at  her  grave  being 
now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Maj.  John  Bradford,  the  eldest  son  of  Maj. 
William,  born  1G53,  lived  in  the  house  that  is  still 
standing  at  the  "  Landing,"  near  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad.  It  was  partially  burned  by  the  Indians 
during  Philip's  war,  probably  1670,  after  the  Narra- 
gansett  fight,  as  the  savages  were  committing  depreda- 
tions at  that  time  in  Halifax,  Eel  River  at  Plymouth, 
and  other  places.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
this  event  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 
The  story  is  this:  "Mr.  Bradford  had  removed  to 
the  guard-house  over  the  river,  in  town,  and  one  day 
as  he  was  returning  for  some  goods,  iu  company  with 
several  others,  he  discovered  his  house  to  be  on  fire, 
and  saw  an  Indian  standing  on  the  brow  of  Abra- 
ham's Hill,  stationed  as  sentinel  to  warn  his  comrades 
of  the  approach  of  the  white  men,  waving  his  blanket 
and  crying,  '  Chocwaug  !  chocwaug  !'  ('  the  white  men 
are  coming'),  but  so  intent  were  they  on  plundering 
that  they  heard  not  their  sentiuel's  alarm,  and  were 
not  aware  of  their  danger  until  Mr.  Bradford  rushed 
in  among  them.  They  instantly  fled,  and  made  their 
way  into  a  dense  swamp  that  was  situated  by  the  frog- 
pond,  near  the  railroad,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and 
were  pursued  by  him,  and  he  fired  at  the  Indians, 
killing  one,  as  he  supposed,  by  seeing  him  fall,  but 
was  greatly  surprised  on  reaching  the  spot  at  not  find- 
ing his  body.  He  could  hardly  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war 
an  Indian  asked  him  if  he  recollected  shooting  one  of 
them  at  the  time  of  the  plundering  of  his  house,  and 
upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Indian 
made  the  fact  known  that  he  was  the  self-same  person, 
aud  as  he  fell  only  severely  wounded,  was  able  to 
crawl  immediately  behind  a  log,  and  thus  escaped 
notice.  Mr.  Bradford  then  examined  his  body,  aud 
i  saw  distinctly  the  scars  where  three  balls  had  passed 
I  throush  his  side,  which  made  the  fact  that  be  was  uot 
mortally  wounded  still  more  wonderful  to  him."  '  The 
house,  as  has  been  stated,  is  still  standing,  aud  has 
been  known  in  more  modern  times  as  the  '•  Sampson 
House,"  for  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  Joseph 


-  Related  by  the  late  Francis,  Drew,  as  received  from  aged 
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Sampson  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  first  of 
the  present  century.  Iu  lb'89,  Mr.  Bradford  was 
chosen  one  of  the  deputies  from  Plymouth,  and  was 
also  chosen  for  the  two  years  succeeding.  He  was 
the  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1C95,  1705, 
and  170S.  At  a  town-meeting,  held  at  Plymouth  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1705,  "  atsd.  meeting  the  inhabitants 
of  said  town  made  choyce  of  Major  John  Bradford 
as  the  representative  to  serve  for  and  represent  them 
in  the  Grate  and  Generall  Court  to  be  holden  at 
Boston  ou  the  30th  of  this  iustant,  May,  &  the  sev- 
eral adjournments  thereof  throughout  the  year."  He 
was  their  representative  again  in  1708,  and  served  as 
one  of  the  selectmen  duriug  the  years  1703, 1704, 1708, 
1709,  and  1712.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Bradford 
family  who  had  the  history  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
written  by  his  grandfather,  the  Governor,  in  their  pos- 
session. When  the  long-lost  manuscript  was  found 
in  the  Fulham  Library,  in  Englaud,  the  following 
note  on  a  leaf  was  discovered,  written  by  Prince,  the 
chronologist,  which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was 
the  very  history  so  long  a  time  sought  for : 

"Toksuay,  June  4,  1728. 

"  N.B. — Calling  at  Major  John  Bradford's,  at  Kingston,  near 
Plymouth,  son  of  Major  Wm  Bradford,  formerly  Dep.  Gov'  of 
Pliuioutli  Colony,  who  was  eldest  son  of  Wlu  Bradford,  Esqr., 
their  2a  Gov1",  and  author  of  this  History;  ye  sd  Major  John 
Bradford  gave  uie  atoeral  Manuscript  Octavocs  ivc  lie  assured  me 
were  written  with  his  Grandfather,  Govr  Bradford's,  own  Hand. 
He  also  gave  me  a  little  Pencil  Jiuuk,  wrotu  with  a  Blew  lead 
Pencil  by  his  sJ  Father,  y"  I>ep.  Govr,  and  he  also  told  me  yl 
He  had  sent  &  only  lent  his  sa  Grandfather,  Gov'  Bradford's, 
History  of  Plituouth  Colony,  wrote  by  his  own  Hand,  also  to  Judg 
Sewall  ;  anil  desired  me  to  get  it  of  lliiu  or  find  it  out,  A  take 
out  of  it  what  I  think  proper  for  iny  New  England  Chronology, 
wc  I  accordingly  obtained,  and  this  is  ye  sd  liistury,  wc  I  find 
wrote  in  yfl  same  Hand-writing  as  ye  Octavo  Manuscripts 
above  sJ. 

"Thomas  Puince. 

"  I  also  mentioned  to  him  my  Desire  of  lodging  this  History 
in  y'  New  England  Library  of  Prints  A  Manuscripts  wc  I  had 
been  then  collecting  for  23  years,  to  w°  He  signified  his  willing- 
ness, only  yl  He  might  have  yf  Perusal  of  it  while  he  lived. 

"T.  Princk." 

He  married  Mercy  Warren,  1674,  and  had  John, 
1675;  Alice,  1677;  Abigail,  1679.  He  lived  more 
than  tun  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Kingston,  dying  Dec.  S,  1736.  His  widow  lived 
until  1747.  His  name  will  appear  many  times  on 
succeeding  pages.  His  four  younger  brothers — 
Israel,  Ephraiui,  David,  and  Hezekiah — all  lived  on 
different  portions  of  their  father's  estate  north  of 
Stony  Brook,  but  they  will  not  be  included  here  as 
among  the  early  settlers. 

RoiiEitT  Baktlett,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bartlett 
family  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  who  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, 1623,  had  lauds  at  Jones  River,  obtained  in 


exchange  for  some  which  he  owned  at  Eel  River. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Warren, 
1628,  and  died  1676. 

Clement  Brigqs  arrived  in  the  "  Fortune,"  1621. 
He  exchanged  four  acres  of  land  with  John  Brown 
at  Jones  River,  Oct.  8,  1637,  and  owned  some  at 
Rocky  Nook  next  to  Mr.  Thomas  Preuce  iu  1640. 

John  Brown  arrived  in  the  country  at  an  early 
date,  and  had  a  house  at  Jones  River  previous  to 
1640,  and  that  year  he  sold  it.  He  was  elected  an 
assistant  in  the  colony,  1636,  and  filled  that  office  for 
seventeen  years,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  uuited  colonies  of  New  England  from  1644  to 
1655.  In  1641,  Mr.  Brown  and  E.  Winslow  were 
appointed  by  the  court  at  Plymouth  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  land  eight  miles  square  of  Asamecum  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Seekonk.  He  removed  to  Reho- 
both  about  1640,  and  was  "  one  of  its  most  influ- 
ential and  useful  inhabitants."  He  died  April  10, 
1662. 

Francis  Cook,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cooks  in  this 
vicinity,  arrived  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  lived  at 
Rocky  Nook  at  an  early  period.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  "  layers-out"  of  land  in  1627.  In  1644  he  was 
required  to  furnish  one  from  his  family  for  a  com- 
pany in  time  of  danger.  Governor  Bradford,  writing 
in  1650,  says,  "Francis  Cooke  is  still  living,  a  very 
olde  man,  and  hath  seen  his  children's  children  have 
children."  He  lived,  however,  thirteen  years  longer, 
for  his  death  did  not  occur  until  April  7,  1663. 

John  Cook,  the  eldest  son  of  Francis,  also  came 
in  the  "  Mayflower."  He  was  admitted  a  freeman 
Jan.  1,  1633,  and  is  styled,  in  1637,  "John  Cook 
the  yeonger,  of  the  Rockey  Noocke."  This  shows 
there  were  two  of  the  same  name  living  there  at  oue 
time.  In  1647  one  was  deacon  of  the  church,  and 
before  that  date  John  Cook  is  mentioned  as  having  a 
large  estate  at  Rehoboth.  Iu  1660  the  Plymouth 
Records  speak  of  lands  "  lying  near  unto  John  Coulee's 
at  Rocky  Nook." 

Jacob  Cook,  the  son  of  Francis,  was  probably 
burn  iu  England,  as  Bradford,  in  his  list  of  the 
"  Mayflower"  passengers,  names  "  Francis  Cuoke  and 
his  soue  John.  But  his  wife  and  other  children 
came  afterwards."  He  was  one  of  a  number  of  sol- 
diers who  were  "  willing  to  goe  upon  service  against 
the  Pequeuts."  He  lived  at  Rocky  Nook,  and  had 
lands  at  Smelt  Brook. 

Caleb  Cook,  son  of  Jacob,  lived  at  Rocky  Nook. 
His  name  will  be  recollected  iu  connection  with  the 
death  of  King  Philip.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  was 
"  placed  with  an  Indian  to  watch,  and,  if  possible, 
kill   Philip.     Cook,  as  the  historian  relates,  snapped 
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his  gun,  but  it  missed  fire.  He  then  bade  the  Indian 
fire,  and  he  instantly  shot  Philip  through  the  heart." 
This  last  quotation  is  from  the  Historical  Society 
Collections,  and  the  same  article  states  that  the  gun  was 
given  by  the  Indian  to  Cook,  and  it  was  kept  many 
years  in  the  family  as  a  memorial  of  the  eveDt.  The 
irun-barrel  is  now  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  but  the  lock  was 
presented  to  Isaac  Lothrop,  of  Plymouth,  many  years 
ago  by  Sylvanus  Cook,  of  Kingston,  and  it  was  after- 
wards in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society,  in 
Boston.      He  died  1722. 

Jacob  Cook,  another  son  of  Jacob,  lived  near  the 
river,  on  the  north  side.  He  died  in  1747,  aged 
ninety-four  years. 

Charles  Chauncy,  the  minister  of  Plymouth 
and  Scituate,  and  afterwards  president  of  Harvard 
College,  had  a  grant  of  ten  acres  of  land  "  at  the 
North  Meddow,  by  Joaues  River,"  about  1640. 

Thomas  Cushman,  the  ruling  elder  of  the  church 
at  Plymouth  for  so  many  years,  resided  ou  the  farm 
that  had  belouged  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Allerton, 
and  his  house  was  located  but  a  short  distance  from 
where  the  railroad  now  passes.  The  elder's  spring 
is  still  to  be  seen,  and  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  land- 
marks that  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  came  to  the  colony  in  1621  with  his  father 
(Robert  Cushman),  who  returned,  leaving  his  son, 
then  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  care  of  Governor 
Bradford.  In  1649  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  ruling  elder,  and  was  ordained  the  6th  of  April  of 
that  year,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  From 
him  the  Cushman  family  of  America  has  descended. 
He  was  buried  on  the  hill  at  Plymouth,  and  the  spot 
is  now  marked  by  a  handsome  granite  shaft,  erected 
in  1858  by  his  descendants.  The  original  gravestone 
was  thus  inscribed  : 

"  Here  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  that  precious  servant  of 
God,  Mr.  Thomas  Cushman,  who  after  he  had  served  his  gener- 
ation according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  particularly  tho  Church 
of  Plymouth,  for  many  years  in  the  oliice  of  ruling  elder,  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus  December  ye  lUth,  1GU1,  and  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age." 

His  sons,  Thomas,  Isaac,  and  Elkanah,  lived  iu 
Plympton.  Isaac  was  minister  of  the  church  there 
for  thirty-seven  years. 

Francis  Combe  had  lands  in  Rocky  Nook,  1602. 
William  Crowe  at  the  same  place,  1671.  Fraucis 
Curtis  aud  John  Cole  at  Jones  River  about  1670. 
Johu  Doane  was  grautcd  twelve  acres  of  the  North 
Meadow  by  Jones  River  iu  1640.     He  was  an  assist- 


1  In  the  article  quoted  from  Historical  Society  Collections  it 
is  stated  that  Sylvanus  Cuok  was  great-grandson  of  Caleb,  but 
by  the  records  it  appears  that  Caleb  was  his  great-uncle. 


ant  of  Governor  Winslow,  1633,  and  was'  a  deputy, 
1642,  also  a  deacon  of  the  church.  He  removed  to 
Eastham  about  1644,  and  died  in  1707,  aged  one 
hundred  and  ten  years. 

Thomas  Dunham  had  twenty  acres  of  land  on 
"  north  side  of  the  town  about  Jones  River"  granted 
to  him,  July  6,  1668,  and  twenty  acres  ou  north 
side  of  Smelt  Brook,  1670.  He  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  probably  1675-76.  His  house  was  only  a 
short  distance  from  Elder's  Spring,  and  he  had  left  it 
to  get  his  cattle,  which  were  feeding  near  the  woods, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians.  His  body  was 
buried  on  the  rising  ground  opposite  the  house  of  the 
late  Deacon  Henry  Cobb. 

Samuel  Fuller,  one  of  the  "  first  comers"  and 
the  first  physician  of  the  colony,  had  a  house  and 
land  near  Smelt  Brook,  although  his  dwelling-house 
was  on  Leyden  Street,  in  the  town.  He  was  a  deacon 
of  the  church,  and  had  held  that  office  previous  to 
the  removal  from  Holland.  Soon  after  the  settlement 
at  Salem  a  general  sickness  prevailed  there,  aud  Gov- 
ernor Eudicott  sent  to  Governor  Bradford  for  a  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Fuller  went  thither,  and  his  services  were 
much  appreciated,  and  Governor  Eudicott  sent  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment  (under  date  of  May  11,  1620)  to 
Bradford.  He  died  in  1633,  much  lamented  by  the 
colonists. 

Matiiew  Fuller.  The  name  of  this  person  is 
mentioned  in  1643,  in  connection  with  others  at 
Jones  River,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
was  of  Dr.  Fuller's  family. 

Edward  Gray  was  a  prominent  merchant  in  the 
colony.  He  arrived  in  this  country  about  1643  with 
his  brother  Thomas.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  they  were  enticed  on  board  a  vessel  iu 
England,  and  then  taken  away  against  their  will  when 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  However  that 
may  be,  we  find  Edward  Gray  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous merchant  in  1670.  At  a  town-meeting,  Aug. 
30,  1671,  "The  Gov',  Mr.  Howland,  William  Crow, 
and  Joseph  Howland  were  appt.  to  view  a  small 
moiety  of  land  desired  by  Edward  Gray  to  sett  a 
warehouse  on  at  or  near  the  end  of  his  ground  att 
Rocky  Nook,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  Towne." 
In  June,  1678,  "  License  is  granted  unto  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gray  to  sell  some  small  quantities  of  liquor  as 
he  may  have  occasion  to  such  as  arc  or  may  be  em- 
ployed by  him  in  fishing  &  such  like  occasions,  for 
their  use  and  refreshing."  At  the  time  of  his  death 
(1681)  he  had  acquired  an  estate  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  stcrliug,  the  largest  at  that  time 
in  the  colony.  His  descendants  have  lived  until  the 
present  time   on   lauds  occupied  by  him   at   Rocky 
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Nook.  When  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  was  being 
graded,  a  part  of  an  old  hearthstone  was  discovered 
that  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  his  dwelling- 
house.  It  was  very  near  the  bridge  over  the  railroad. 
He  was  buried  in  Plymouth,  and  his  gravestone  is  the 
oldest  of  any  now  standing  on  the  hill. 

William  H anbury.  In  1640  he  bought  John 
Brown's  house  at  Jones  River  for  "  two  hundred  and 
fourscore  pounds."  His  name  is  mentioned  again  in 
1643. 

John  Howland,  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  had  house 
and  land  at  Jones  River  that  he  bought  of  John 
Jenney,  Feb.  2,  1638.  He  lived  in  Duxbury  a 
while,  then  in  the  town  at  Plymouth,  but  finally  at 
Rocky  Nook,  where  he  was  as  early  as  1639.  During 
the  passage  to  these  shores  he  fell  overboard,  and 
came  near  perishing.  Bradford  thus  describes  the 
event :  "  In  sundrie  of  these  stormes  the  winds  were 
so  feirce  &  y'  seas  so  high  as  they  could  bear  a  knote 
of  saile,  but  were  forced  to  hull  for  diverce  days  to- 
gither.  And  in  one  of  them,  aa  they  thus  lay  at  hull, 
in  a  mighty  storme  a  lustie  yonge  man  (called  John 
Howland)  coming  upon  some  occasion  above  ye  grat- 
ings, was  with  a  seele  of  yc  ship  throwne  into  y*  sea; 
but  it  pleased  God  y'  he  caught  hould  of  y°  tope-saile 
halliards,  whicli  hunge  overboard,  and  rane  out  at 
length  ;  yet  he  held  his  hould  (though  he  was  sundrie 
fadoms  under  water)  till  he  was  bald  up  by  ye  same 
rope  to  y"  brime  of  y"  water,  and  then  with  a  boat- 
hooke  and  other  means  got  into  y"  shipe  againe,  &  his 
life  saved  ;  and  though  he  was  something  ill  with  it, 
yet  he  lived  many  years  after,  and  became  a  profit- 
able member  both  in  Church  and  comouewealthe." 
He  was  an  assistant  iu  the  government  for  the  years 
1633-35.  His  house  stood  north  of  the  residence  of 
the  late  Hezekiah  Ripley,  and  the  remains  of  the 
cellar  are  yet  visible.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Tillie,  and  died  Feb.  22,  1672. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  of  the  "  Mayflower"  company, 
had  a  grant  of  twelve  acres  in  the  North  Meadow,  by 
Jones  River,  1640. 

Mu.  Lee  is  mentioned  at  Jones  River  in  1644. 

George  Moore  kept  ferry  at  the  river,  1638. 

William  Paddy  bought  part  of  a  house  at  Jones 
River,  Feb.  3,  1648,  belougiug  to  Edmund  Free 
man,  of  Sandwich,  and  previously  (1041)  had  a  grant 
of  one  hundred  acres  upland  at  North  Meadow,  by 
the  river.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  quite  wealthy 
for  those  times,  and  for  several  years  was  a  deputy 
to  the  court  of  the  colony,  and  probably  the  first  col- 
onial treasurer.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and 
much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  colony.  In  1651 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  Aug.  21,  1658, 


aged  fifty-eight  years.  As  some  workmen  were  re- 
moving earth  from  the  north  side  of  the  old  state- 
house  in  1830,  they  discovered  a  broken  tombstone 
with  this  inscription :  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr. 
William  Paddy.     Departed  this  life  August,  1658." 

Thomas  Prence,  the  Governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  1634,  1638,  and  from  1657  to  1673,  owned 
the  farm  at  Rocky  Nook  that  at  first  belonged  to  Mr. 
Allerton  and  afterwards  to  Elder  Cushman.  He  re- 
moved to  Eastham,  1644,  and  contiuucd  there  until 
1665,  when  he  came  back  to  Plymouth,  and  occupied 
the  place  provided  by  the  government,  known  as 
"  Plain  Dealing,"  now  in  the  possession  of  Barnabas 
Hedge.  He  died  April  8,  1673,  in  his  seventy-third 
year. 

Abraham  Pierce,  as  early  as  1637,  owned  land 
south  of  Stony  Brook,  and  probably  most  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Abraham's  Hill.  His  name  is  first  brought 
to  notice  in  1627,  when  he  "sold  unto  Capt.  Miles 
Standish  two  shares  in  the  red  cow,  for  &  in  consider- 
ation of  two  ewe  lambs,  the  one  to  be  had  at  the  time 
of  weaning  this  present  yeare,  &  the  other  at  the  same 
time  Anno  1628,  freeing  the  said  Abraham  from  all 
manner  of  charge  belonging  to  said  shares  during  the 
terme  of  the  nine  years  they  are  let  out  to  halves  & 
taking  the  benefit  thereof."  He  was  of  Duxbury  in 
1643,  and  probably  of  Bridgewater,  1645,  and  died 
before  1673. 

Phineas  Pratt  is  mentioned  at  the  river  in 
1640  and  1644,  and  sold  fifty  acres  of  upland  and 
two  acres  of  meadow  there  to  John  Cooke,  1046. 

John  Reynor,  the  minister  at  Plymouth  for 
eighteen  years  previous  to  1054,  had  a  grant  of  ten 
acres  by  the  river,  and  "  a  hundred  acres  vpland 
thereabouts." 

Nathaniel  Souther  had  seven  acres  at  the 
river  in  1640. 

William  Shurtley's  house  at  Rocky  Nook, 
1684,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  old  road,  between  the 
land  of  John  Gray  and  Smelt  Brook. 

John  Winslow,  a  brother  of  Governor  Wins- 
low,  arrived  1621.  As  early  as  1636,  it  is  recorded 
"that  John,  Kenelm  &  Josias  Winslow  &  John 
Barnes  have  that  porcon  of  grownd  upon  Jones  River 
from  the  point  of  the  wood  right  to  the  coming  in  at 
Stony  Brook  and  so  upward  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river." 

Thomas  Willett,  a  merchant,  had  a  grant  from 
the  court,  1639,  of  one  hundred  acres  of  uplaud  and 
meadow  in  addition  to  fifty  acres  previously  granted, 
lying  between  Jones  River  and  the  pond  to  the  north- 
west of  Jones  River  swamp.  This  land  and  four 
hundred  contiguous  acres  besides  became  the  property 
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of  Maj.  William  Bradford,  who  deeded  it  to  his  son, 
Lieut.  Samuel  Bradford.  He  lived  on  this  land  in  a 
house  built,  as  some  say,  by  Mr.  Willett.  It  is  the 
house  still  standing  that  was  oceupied  by  the  late 
Kilboni  Faunce,  aud  is  probably  as  old  as  auy  now 
existing  in  Kingston,  even  if  not  built  wholly  or  in 
part  at  so  early  a  date  as  Mr.  Willett  owned  the  laud. 
In  1G48  he  bought  (with  William  Paddy)  a  house 
and  land  at  the  river  of  Edmund  Freeman,  said  house 
"  sometimes  appertaining  vnto  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton, 
being  bounded  with  the  lands  of  Mr*  Fuller  ou  one 
side,  and  lands  of  Clement  Briggs  aud  Christo- 
pher Winter  on  the  other  the  nether  end,  buting 
vpon  Joanes  River."  Mr.  Willett  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Leyden  company  to  come  to  the  country, 
arriving  about  1620,  but  he  became  of  importance, 
being  an  assistant  thirteen  years  in  succession.  In 
1GG0  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Rehoboth,  and  1GG4 
"  was  chosen  to  confer  with  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  King  Charles  the  Second  in  behalf  of  Plym- 
outh Colony  making  respectful  professions  of  lidelity 
and  allegiance."  After  the  surrender  of  New  York 
to  the  English,  he  rendered  the  commissioners  of  ap- 
peals great  service  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  cus- 
toms, language,  etc.,  of  the  Dutch,  and  so  satisfac- 
torily did  he  perform  his  duties  that  he  became  very 
popular,  and  was  elected  the  first  English  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  died  in  Swausey,  Aug. 
4,  1G74,  where  a  rough  monument  still  marks  his 
grave  with  the  followiug  inscription : 

"MDCLXXIV. 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  worthy  Thomas  Willett,  Esq., 
who  died  August  ye  IV"'  in  ye  Lxiv"1  year  of  his  age.     Anuo. 

"Who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York  and  twico  did  sus- 
tain the  place." 

Rich  aud  Wright.  In  1GG0,  "  a  small  parcel  of 
laud  lying  near  unto  John  Cooke's  at  Rockey  Nook, 
was  granted  unto  Richard  Wright  to  bee  a  place  to 
set  an  house  on."  30th  December,  1G63.  "The 
bounds  of  the  land  of  Richard  Wright  on  which  his 
house  staudcth  at  Rockey  Nook  as  it  was  laid  out  by 
Leiftenarit  Morton  is  as  followeth  :  the  bounds  ou  the 
northerly  side  is  a  great  Cloven  Rocke  by  the  seaside, 
and  so  ranging  up  towards  the  woods  to  a  great  heape 
of  stones  within  the  field,  and  so  to  the  path  the 
breadth  is  to  run  Southerly  from  the  said  heape  of 
stoues  to  a  great  red  oak  marked  on  four  sides,  the 
Southerly  side  to  run  from  the  said  red  oak  down- 
ward to  the  sea  to  a  great  remarkable  rock  and  so  to 
the  sea,  the  length  of  it  is  from  the  common  roadway 
to  the  sea."  Previous  to  these  dates  a  Richard 
Wright  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Rehoboth,  and  his  estate  was  appraised  in   1G43  at 


eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  pouuds.  Whether  the 
two  of  this  name  were  of  the  same  family  or  uot  is 
unknown  to  the  writer. 

Christopher  Winter  had  lands  at  Jones  River 
1G48. 

Thus  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work  to  notice  all  the  principal  persons  who  so 
early  took  up  land  or  resided  in  this  part  of  the  colony, 
and  the  list  embraces  several  of  the  distinguished 
founders  of  New  England.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
so  many  events  connected  with  their  lives  that  thuy 
may  thus  be  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  their  pos- 
terity, and  others  who  may  from  time  to  time  occupy 
those  same  lands  once  trodden  by  the  Pilgrims. 
May  future  generations  forever  cherish  the  names  of 
those  who  first  planted  the  seeds  of  civilization  on 
these  western  shores,  and  bequeathed  to  us  so  many 
blessings. 

*'  Live,  live  within  each  grateful  breast, 
With  rovercuce  for  your  names  possessed. 
Your  praises  on  our  tongues  shall  dwell, 
And  sires  to  sons  your  actions  tell." 


CHAPTER    II. 

EARLY  HISTORY— ANCIENT  FERRIES,  HIGHWAYS, 
AND  BRIDGES  — FORMATION  OF  JONES  RIVER 
PARISH— INCORPORATION    OF    KINGSTON. 

Ancient  Ferries,  Highways,  and  Bridges. — 
For  an  unknown  period,  before  the  settlement  of  this 
country  by  Europeans,  it  had  been  inhabited  by  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians,  who  had  their  paths  or 
trails  which  couneeted  different  localities,  and  were 
probably  used  at  first  by  our  forefathers  in  going  from 
place  to  place,  until  some  of  them  became  established 
roads.  In  the  earlier  records  of  the  colony  the 
"  Payth  to  the  Massachusetts,"  or  the  "  Massachusetts 
Path."  is  often  mentioned,  and  although  it  would  be 
a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  to  locate  it  exactly 
at  the  present  time,  yet  portions  of  it  can  be  traced  by 
reference  to  records  relatiug  to  some  of  the  more 
modern  highways.  The  first  mention  of  this  path  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jones  River  is  iu  1G37.  May  10th, 
"  It  is  agreed  that  the  heighways  buth  for  hur»e  aud 
cart  and  foot,  shalbe  as  followeth  :  From  the  town  of 
Plymouth  to  Joanes  River,  as  it  was  cleared, pvided 
it  be  holpen  at  Mr.  Allertou's,  by  going  through  the 
old  cowe  yard  at  the  river,  the  place  being  commonly 
called  the  Old  Wading  Place,  and  so  through  a  valley 
up  the  hill,  and  then  to  turn  straight  to  Abraham 
Peirce's  ground,  aud   through   his  ground   as   it   is 
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marked,  and  so  the  old  path  to  Massachusetts  leaving 
Mr.  Bradford's  house  to  the  west,  and  from  Mr. 
Bradford's  house  to  Steephen  Tracy's  ground  as  the 
way  now  lyeth,  being  already  trenched  a  foote  way 
from  the  lower  stepiug-stones  to  Steephen  Tracie's, 
theheighway  lying  through  Steephen  Tracie's  field  now 
enclosed.  Also  we  allow  a  way  from  Francis  Billing- 
ton's  ground  through  the  uooke,  as  it  now  lyeth,  to  the 
ferry,  and  from  the  ferry  to  Stephen  Tracie's  house 
and  so  through  the  meadow  to  the  bridg."  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  there  were  three  routes  from  Plymouth 
over  Jones  River  to  the  common  point  at  Stephen 
Tracy's  house,  which  probably  stood  ou  the  present 
estate  of  Mr.  Samuel  Loriug,  of  Duxbury.  It  was 
ordered  March  1,  1636,  "That  Joseph  Rogers  be 
allowed  a  constaut  ferry  over  Jones'  River,  neer  his 
dwelling  howse,  &  to  take  a  penny  for  the  transporta- 
con  of  each  psou,  he,  the  said  Joseph,  maintaynig  a 
sufficient  ferry  at  that  price." 

Let  us  now  trace  the  three  routes  mentioned  :  first, 
the  way  through  Mr.  Allerton's  ground  to  the  river 
was  probably  a  little  north  of  the  present  almshouse, 
and  "  through  the  valley  up  the  hill"  was  at  the 
northerly  bounds  of  the  land  of  the  late  Wiswall  S. 
Stetsou  (where  it  has  often  been  told  by  aged  persons 
of  a  past  generation  as  the  way  of  an  ancient  road), 
then  turn  straight  to  the  grounds  of  Abraham  Pierce 
(which  were  on  the  south  side  of  Stony  Brook),  then, 
after  passing  through  his  ground,  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  Stephen  Tracy's  was  by  the  old  path,  which  would 
leave  Mr.  Bradford's  house  on  the  west.  (See  pages 
246,  247.)  The  steppiug-stones  mentioned  secondly, 
were  some  distance  down  the  river  from  the  wading- 
place,  probably  as  far  as  the  wharf  by  the  fish-yard, 
for  if  they  had  been  much  farther  up  the  river,  then 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  crossed  the 
mouth  of  Stony  Brook  also,  in  order  to  have  reached 
Mr.  Tracy's  house ;  but,  as  a  bridge  was  afterwards 
built  near  that  place,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  way  for  foot-travelers  by  the  stepping-stones  was 
near  the  point  we  have  located  it.  From  information 
received  it  appears  that  the  first  ferry  was  nearly  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  direct  path  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Tracy  would  not  vary  very  much  in  distance 
from  the  other  ways.  Au  extract  from  the  records 
relating  to  the  ferry  may  be  of  interest : 

"TUo  vij"1  of  July,  163S.  George  Moore  eouenanted  w">  the 
Gou  A  Assistants  (tbat  vpon  condicon  lieo  may  baue  Lis  xxv 
acres  of  land  confirmed  vnto  him)  to  kcepe  a  sufficient  cannow 
or  ferry  to  carry  passengers  ouer  at  Joaucs  Riuer  for  the  space 
of  two  yearcs,  if  need  require  30  long,  and  to  have  a  penny  a 
inau  for  transportacou,  and  to  make  causes1  on  both  sides, 
that  passengers  may  be  transported  at  all  tyuies  of  the  tyde." 

1  Causeways. 


The  first  bridge  over  the  river  was  built  in  163U, 
and  was  probably  at  the  place  first  mentioned,  but  in 
a  few  years  another  one  was  erected  just  below  the 
wharf  at  the  fish-yard.  The  records  do  not  specify 
the  different  bridges,  yet  the  fact  that  there  were  two, 
accounts  for  the  frequency  of  repairs  which  seemed 
necessary  betweeu  the  years  1648  and  1667. 

March  4,  163S/9.  "  Whereas,  there  is  a  bridg  to  be  erected 
ouer  Jones  Riuer,  wch  should  baue  bcenc  only  for  burse  and 
man  to  passe,  vpon  due  consideracon,  fynding  tbat  the  charges 
will  not  be  much  more  to  inako  y'  passable  for  a  cart,  it  is  re- 
solued  to  make  it  passable  for  a  cart  to  go  ouer." 

29th  May,  1643.  "  It  is  agreed  upon  that Russell  shall 

have  £4— 10«,  to  make  the  Causeway  on  the  Marsh  to  Jones 
River  Bridge,  and  to  have  \  C.  of  Bread  for  the  present,  and 
the  said  sum  to  be  levyod  upon  the  Town  in  Corn  at  harvest 
next.     Those  tbat  agreed  to  provide  the  said  bread  : 
Mr.  Prence,  14  lb.        ] 

Mr.  Hanbury,  14  lb.  I  And  for  the  otber  7  lb"  mea"s  muit 
John  Brown,  14  lb.  \  be  uaed  t0  Procurc  II' 1>roviucJ  that  II 
Mr.  Paddy,  7  lb.  j    be  in  part  of  payment." 

1C47/8,  March  7.  "The  bridge  at  Joanscs  Riuer  being  dan- 
gerus  to  pase  over  it,  both  for  man  and  boast,  the  Court  hauc 
ordered  y'  Captaine  Myella  Standish,  Treasurer,  doe  see  the  said 
bridge  repaired  forthwith." 

1652,  June  29.  "  Tho  Court  baue  appointed  Captaine  Standish 
to  take  souio  speedy  course  with  som  workmen  to  mend  the  bridge 
att  Joanes  Riuer,  and  if  workmen  will  not  bee  procured  to  uurke 
at  it  willingly,  hee  hatb  power  heerby  to  presse  men  to  work 
thereatt." 

1652,  Oct.  5.  By  the  grand  jury,  "We  present  the  town- 
shippsof  Plymouth  and  Duxborrow  for  not  repairing  of  Juanaes 
River  bridge." 

1665,  Oct.  3.  "Coraett  Studson  and  William  Paybody  are 
appointed  and  requested  by  the  Court  to  have  tbe  oueraight  of 
the  worke  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge  att  Joanes  Riuer,  in- 
tended and  ordered  to  bee  done  by  tho  countrey." 

1683,  June  17.  "The  town  likewise  engaged  to  allow  three 
pounds,  silver  money,  for  and  towards  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  Jones  River,  for  the  use  and  conveniency  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  bridge  shall  bo  for  horse  and  foot." 

In  1684  the  King's  Highway  was  laid  out,  and  its 
course,  after  leaving  the  present  bounds  of  Plymouth, 
was  as  follows:  Along  the  old  road  to  Mr.  Crowe's 
land,  passing  by  the  land  of  John  Gray;  along  the 
old  road  (leaving  William  Shurtley's  house  on  the 
east)  to  Smelt  Brook  ;  thence  through  Samuel  Ful- 
ler's, Isaac  Cushman's,  and  Elder  Cushmau's  land  to 
the  end  of  the  causeway  of  Jones  River  bridge, 
bounded  with  a  rock  on  the  west  side  ;  "  and  the  way 
to  Bridgcwater  to  run  up  from  the  old  road  betwixt 
Elder  Thomas  Cushman's  and  Elkauah  Cushman's 
tree,  marked  at  the  old  road  that  goes  to  Jones 
River."  As  the  King's  Highway  appears  to  be  the 
first  road  laid  out  to  the  lower  bridge,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  that  bridge  was  only  for  foot-travelers  pre- 
vious to  that  time.  In  1695  the  questiou  of  turning 
the  road  to  its  present  location  over  the  river  was  first 
agitated,  but  no  decisive  action  on  the  subject  was 
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taken  for  twelve  years,  when,  in  1707,  it  was  voted 
'•  that  it  is  a  great  burden  and  charge  to  maintain 
two  bridges  over  Jones'  Itiver,  when  one  might  an- 
swer ;  that  application  be  made  to  the  County  Court 
and  to  the  Court  of  Barnstable  that  a  bridge  might 
be  built  higher  up  the  river." 

1703.  This  year  the  highway  over  the  river  was 
changed  to  its  present  way,  though  it  does  not  appear 
upon  the  records  that  any  bridge  was  immediately 
built  there  ;  and  if  any,  it  probably  was  only  for  trav- 
elers on  foot,  as  in  1715  "  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
cart-bridge  over  Jones's  River,  near  Jacob  Cook's. 
Maj.  John  Bradford  proposed  to  give  towards  the 
building  said  bridge  what  stone  were  on  his  land,  and 
set  his  hand  thereto.  Jacob  Cook  likewise  offered 
that  those  that  did  the  said  work  should  have  the 
stones  they  could  get  off  his  land,  in  case  they  would 
take  as  many  loads  of  cobbling-stones  as  of  binding- 
stones  for  said  work.  Jacob  Mitchell  also  made  the 
same  offer.  The  town  voted  to  build  a  cart-bridge 
over  the  said  river,  and  chose  agents  to  have  the 
work  executed."  The  sum  appropriated,  May  9, 
1715,  for  this  bridge  was  eighty  pounds.  In  1709 
the  lower  bridge  was  burned,  or  partly  burned,  by  an 
incendiary,  as  it  was  supposed.  While  the  officers  of 
the  law  were  endeavoring  to  detect  the  person,  a  wag 
reported  to  them  that  he  saw  a  man  going  to  the 
bridge  with  a  live  coal  in  his  hand  ;  but  being  pressed 
for  further  information,  at  last  revealed  the  secret  by 
telling  them  it  was  only  a  certain  geutlcmau  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  a  young  lady  whose  name  was 
Cole.  The  new  highway,  laid  out  in  1708,  followed 
very  nearly  the  Bridgewater  road  as  it  crossed  the 
river,  alter  it  had  crossed  the  lands  of  Eleazar  and 
Elkanah  Cushman,  "  and  so  along  B''"8  Road  to  the 
sd.  Jones  River,  and  over  sd.  river  alongside  sd.  road 
to  2  cedar  posts  marked  in  Jacob  Cooke's  fence,  .  .  . 
and  along  said  Bridgewater  road  to  a  path  which 
crosses  Maj.  Bradford's  land  and  leads  to  Stony 
Brook."  This  point  last  mentioned  was  probably 
near  the  place  where  li  Mutton  Lane"  intersects  the 
main  road,  for  the  old  Bridgewater  road  crossed  the 
burying-ground  diagonally  from  a  point  near  the  front 
of  the  town  hall.  From  that  path  the  road  was  laid 
out  as  it  now  passes  down  the  hill  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Stony  Brook,  and  was  afterwards  called  the 
Boston  road.  The  court  ordered  at  the  same  time 
that  the  old  bridge  near  by  this  new  road  should  be 
taken  down,  as  it  had  become  dangerous  for  travel. 

The  first  bridge  over  Stony  Brook  was  built  at 
this  same  time.  "  The  town  voted  that  there  should 
be  a  bridge  over  Stouey  Brook,  and  y'  way  through 
the  brook  cleared,  and  a  bridge  over  sd.  brook  of 


about  three  logs  breadth."  Seven  years  after,  a  more 
substantial  bridge  was  built  there,  as,  Sept.  3,  1710, 
"The  Town  voated  to  allow  Maj.  John  Bradford  sis 
pounds  towards  the  building  a  bridg  over  Stoney 
Brook,  provided  he  build  it  with  stone,  sJ  bridg  to  be 
Twelve  feet  wide,  three  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and 
soe  upon  a  strait  to  ye  upland  on  each  side,  laid  with 
good  stones,  well  laid  to  y"  acceptance  of  the  Select- 
men. The  Arch  in  ye  middle  to  be  Eight  lot  wide, 
laid  with  oak  peices  Good  and  Strong,  well  graveled, 
&  left  in  Good  repaire  at  7  years'  end  after  this 
date." 

In  the  early  times  there  was  a  road  from  Stony 
Brook  towards  Bridgewater  across  the  corner  of  Ever- 
green Cemetery.  The  highway  lately  laid  uut  from 
the  railroad  depot  follows  in  nearly  the  same  track 
until  it  readies  the  cemetery.  As  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  Massachusetts  path  went  from  some 
point  near  the  present  railroad  crossing  to  Stephen 
Tracy's,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  road  to  Bridge- 
water  just  mentioned  intersected  the  path  at  Stony 
Brook,  which  would  have  made  a  most  direct  route 
from  Duxbury  to  Bridgewater.  Several  persous  from 
time  to  time  had  special  ways  to  their  premises  grauted 
them,  and  one  case  is  here  noticed:  March  ti,  1095. 
"Leave  was  granted  to  Caleb  Cook  and  John  Gray  to 
fence  their  lands  at  Rockcnook  down  to  low  water- 
mark upon  condition  that  Joseph  Ilowlaud  may  have 
free  passage  through  their  lands  out  of  Rockeuook  up 
to  the  Highway."  This  was  probably  the  present 
way  to  the  wharf  there. 

Soon  after  the  year  1700  a  desire  began  to  be  mani- 
fested by  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Jones  River 
for  a  withdrawal  from  the  old  town  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  township  for  themselves.  Ninety- 
six  years  had  passed  since  the  settlement  at  Plymouth 
before  their  first  request  was  made  for  a  separation, 
aud  it  was  not  until  nine  years  after  that  time  that 
their  wishes  were  fully  granted,  aud  the  town  of 
Kingston  incorporated. 

Formation  of  Jones  River  Parish  and  the  sub- 
sequent Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Kingston, 
with,  the  Causes  thereof. — In  the  year  1717,  forty- 
one  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  with 
others  from  Plympton  and  Pembroke,  desired  to  be  set 
off  as  a  township  or  precinct,  aud  they  seut  the  fol- 
lowing petition  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston : 

"  To  Hi»  Excellency,  Samuel  Shute,  Emj.,  Cujil.  General  and 
Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  hi*  Mujeaty'*  l*rovittce  of  the 
Mauaachunettn  Buy,  djc.  The  Council  and  Jlrjtreneututiven  III 
General  Court  anvetubled  : 

"  The  petition  of  the  North  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Plym- 
outh, nsar  Jones'  River,  and  of  the  Northeast  part  of  l'lyuip- 
ton,  near  the  aforesaid  river,  &  of  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
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the  Southeast  end  of  Pembrook  Humbly  Sbeweth  :  That  it  is  a 
great  Burthen  your  poor  petitioners  labor  under  by  reason  of 
the  great  distance  we  live  from  the  eenterof  the  towns  to  which 
we  respectively  belong,  the  great  difficulty  of  attending  all 
public  worship,  and  especially  the  public  worship  of  God,  which 
dillieuHy  wc  have  for  a  long  time  cheerfully  labored  under  till 
we  should  increase  to  such  nuutbers  and  capacities  as  to  be  able 
to  support  the  public  worship  of  God  amongst  us,  in  some  place 
where  it  shall  be  most  for  our  general  accommodation  which  we 
having  considered,  «fc  upou  computation  hud  that  about  forty 
and  eight  families  will  be  nearer  meeting  than  now  we  are. 
For  now  many  of  us  live  six  or  seveu  miles  from  meeting  and 
the  most  of  us  above  four  miles,  and  then  there  will  be  very  few 
above  two  miles  from  the  meeting-bouse.  We  have  likewise 
suitable  accommodations  for  many  more  inhabitants,  which  we 
believe  would  bo  soon  improved  if  we  had  tbo  public  worship 
established  amongst  us,  and  we  made  into  a  township  or  pre- 
cinct. Our  petition,  therefore,  to  the  Great  and  General  Assem- 
bly is  that  all  within  the  bounds  hereafter  mentioned  may  be 
made  into  a  township,  viz. :  [The  bounds  will  not  be  given  here, 
as  they  will  appear  substantially  the  same  in  another  place.] 
Which  this  our  reasonable  petition  tendeth  ao  much  to  promote 
the  public  worship  and  the  good  of  this  place,  we  doubt  not  but 
you  will  see  cause  to  allow  and  grant. 


Israel  Bradford. 
Hezekiah  Bradford. 
John  Bryant. 
Francis  Cook. 
Ebenezer  Eaton. 
John  Washburn. 
John  Everson. 
David  Bradford. 
Jacob  Mitchell. 
Robert  Cook. 
Jouathan  Bryunt. 
Wrestling  Brewster. 
Perez  Bradford. 
Epbraim  Bradford. 
Isaac  Holmes. 
William  Bradford. 
Elisba  Stetson. 
Jacob  Cook. 
Peter  West. 
Elisha  Bradford. 
Charles  Little. 


Samuel  Fuller. 
Elisha  West. 
Judah  Hall. 
Jacob  Cook,  Jr. 
Caleb  Stetson. 
Elenzer  Cushman. 
Robert  Cushman. 
Benjamin  Bryant. 
Peter  Hunt. 
William  Cook. 
John  Gray. 
John  Cushman. 
Joseph  Holmes. 
Benjamin  Eaton. 
Richard  Everson. 
John  Bradford. 
John  Bradford,  Jr. 
Joseph  Sturtevant. 
Elaatbau  Fish. 
Gcrshoin  Bradford." 


The  first  petition  for  a  separation  was  to  the  town 
itself,  March  15,  1717,  but  it  was  not  granted,  and 
November  4th,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  Esq.,  and  Maj. 
Isaac  Lothrop  were  selected  as  agents  to  make  answer 
to  the  petition  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Geueral 
Court. 

In  the  General  Court,  May  29,  1717,  it  was  or- 
dered that  "  Capt.  Henry  Hodges,  Col.  William 
Bassett,  and  Capt.  William  Southworth  be  a  commit- 
tee to  go  upon  the  place,  view  and  consider  the  situ- 
ation and  circumstances  of  the  petitioners  aud  the 
tract  of  land  which  they  desire  should  be  made  a 
township  or  precinct,  and  report  their  opinion  to  this 
Court  whether  it  be  reasonable  the  prayers  of  the 
petitioners  should  be  granted,  the  charges  of  the 
committee    to  be   borne  by  the  petitioners."     This 


committee  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  and 
September  7th  reported  that  they  were  "  of  opinion, 
for  divers  weighty  reasons  given  to  us,  that  it  may  be 
best  for  the  petitioners  that  the  said  tract  of  laud  be 
made  a  township,  if  the  Great  and  General  Court 
shall  see  cause  to  grant  the  same." 

The  General  Court,  after  a  full  hearing  upon  the 
question,  passed  an  act,  November,  1717,  setting  off 
the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  with  portions  of  die 
other  towns  before  mentioned,  as  a  precinct  or  parish. 

"In   Council,  upon  a  full   hearing  before   the  whole   Court 
upon  the  petition  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth, 
Plyiupton,  and    Pembroke,    Ordered,    tbat   the    petitioners    be 
set  off  a  precinct  according  to   the  bounds  mentiuned   in  the 
committee's  report,  and  upon  their  providing  and  maintaining 
an  Orthodox  minister,  a  public  reading-  and  a  writing-school 
within  their  precinct,  that  they  may  be  free  from  any  charge 
to  the  ministry  and  schools  in  their  respective  towns. 
"  Sent  down  for  concurrence. 
"  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"  Read  and  Concurred. 
"  Consented  to.  Saml.  Siiute. 

"  A  true  copy  Examined. 

"J.  WiLHItD,  Sec'y." 

As  the  act  provided  that  they  should  maintain  a 
minister,  the  people  of  the  new  parish  soon  began  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  building  of 
a  meeting-house  and  the  settling  of  a  minister.  The 
first  business  meeting  on  record  was  on  Dec.  5,  1717, 
when  it  was  voted  "  yl  our  Meeting-House  should 
stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the  way  that  leads  to  y' 
landing-place  near  the  corner  of  Jacob  Mitchell's 
field."  Voted  "  that  it  be  forty-three  feet  in  length, 
thirty-six  in  width,  and  twenty  feet  between  joiuts." 
Maj.  John  Bradford,  Peter  West,  and  Charles  Little 
were  chosen  agents  to  build  the  meeting-house. 
March  14,  1718.  The  same  gentlemen  last  named 
were  chosen  agents  to  provide  a  minister  as  soon  as 
the  meeting-house  was  ready.  Nov.  21,  1718. 
Voted  to  give  Mr.  Paine  three  pounds  money  for 
two  days'  preaching.  The  same  agents,  chosen 
March  14th,  were  requested  to  agree  with  Mr.  Paine 
to  preach  some  longer  time.  Jan.  12,  1719.  Voted 
to  raise  eighty  pounds  to  pay  a  minister.  Charles 
Little  and  Peter  West  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
order  who  shall  have  pews  in  the  precinct  meeting- 
house, aud  where  they  shall  be.  Isaac  Holmes  was 
to  have  "  twenty  shillings  for  sweeping,  opeuiug  and 
shutting  of  the  doors  and  casements  of  the  nieetin"-- 
house  for  one  year.  Feb.  17,  1719.  Voted  "  to 
give  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  a  call  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  said  Precinct,  having  had  experience  of 
his  qualities  for  said  work."  Why  Mr.  Paine  was 
not  settled  does  not  appear  upon  the  records,  but  he 
afterwards  went  to  Weymouth,  where  he  died  in  1737. 
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Nothing  more  concerning  the  ministry  appears  until 
the  following  year,  when  it  is  recorded  that  "  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Stacie  began  to  preach  July  26, 1720."  August 
15th  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Stacy  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  and  also  one  hundred  pounds  settlement.  The 
committee  on  the  pews  in  the  meeting-house  decided 
that  there  shall  be  thirteen  pews  below  the  galleries 
besides  the  pew  already  built  for  the  minister's  wife. 
The  location  of  all  these  pews  is  given  in  the  records, 
and  a  few  will  be  described  here:  Maj.  John  Brad- 
ford's was  next  to  the  pulpit  stairs ;  Charles  Little's 
was  next  to  street  door  on  the  right,  and  Elisha  Brad- 
ford's on  the  left  "  as  you  go  in."  Benjamin  Eaton's 
was  "  between  minister's  stairs  and  west  door,"  aud 
Peter  West's  was  in  the  gallery,  "  in  the  front,  next 
to  the  stairs,  behind  the  women."  Rev.  Mr.  Stacy 
was  ordained  Nov.  2,  1720.  Liberty  was  given  Wil- 
liam Cooke  "  to  build  a  casement  or  window  in  his 
pew  in  y"  meeting-house,  so  as  not  to  incommode  the 
meeting-house."  Josiah  Cooke,  Bobert  Cushman, 
Jr.,  and  Cornelius  Drew  were  allowed  to  have  a  pew 
in  the  side  gallery  March  22,  1725.  Only  a  little 
more  than  seven  years  passed  after  the  formation  of 
the  parish  when  the  residents  there  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  old 
town,  and  at  a  precinct  meeting  held  at  the  time  last 
named,  it  was  voted  "  to  draw  off  and  become  a  pre- 
cinct school,  and  that  a  suitable  mistress  be  engaged 
to  learn  the  children  to  read  and  write,"  and  also  to 
draw  off  and  become  a  township,  and  to  effect  the 
same,  chose  Joseph  Holmes,  Eleazer  Ring,  aud  Ben- 
jamin Eaton  to  act  in  behalf  of  said  preciuct  in  that 
affair."  There  were  probably  several  reasons  why  the 
people  desired  an  entire  separation,  yet  it  has  been 
the  testimony  of  aged  people  that  the  chief  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  was  the  action  of  the  town  in  regard  to 
the  schools.  If  there  were  other  serious  reasons  of 
complaint  the  records  are  silent  upon  the  subject,  aud 
show  no  other  cause  of  trouble  than  that  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  We  will  now  go  back 
thirty  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  and  bring  to  light  what  little  there  is  recorded 
concerning  schools. 

In  1696  the  north  part  of  Plymouth  had  the 
schoolmaster  the  fourth  quarter,  as  the  record  states 
he  shall  "  remove  no  farther  southward  in  said  towne 
for  settlement  to  keepe  scool  than  John  Gray's." 
1714,  June  7.  "  At  a  Towne  Meeting  it  was  voated 
to  allow  20  pounds  to  the  North  end  of  ye  town  to 
build  a  school  house  soraewhare  ueere  Jacob  Cook's." 
Shortly  after  this  Maj.  Bradford  gave  a  lot  of  land 
for  this  first  school-house,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing deed,  which  is  copied  iu  full  from  the  Registry 


of  Deeds,  vol.  xi.  page  30.  This  lot  was  situated  just 
westerly  from  the  grounds  of  the  late  Capt.  James 
Sever,  and  a  school-house  which  stood  on  the  same 
land  is  now  well  remembered  by  many  persons,  as  it 
was  not  removed  until  1826  : 

"  To  all  To  whome  These  Prenants  shall  Coute  :  Major  John 
Bradford,  of  Plyui1",  In  tho  County  of  I'lyai"1,  in  Now  England, 
Sendcth  Greeting:  Knuw  yoe,  that  Whereas  There  hath  bine 
something  done  by  the  Inhabitants  of  about  Jones  Uiver,  In 
Plyin^,  aforesaid,  Towards  yc  Erecting  or  Building  a  Seoul- 
house  for  tho  Incouiugement  of  Learning  A;  Convenianey  of 
Endicating  Their  children.  Know  yee,  that  for  and  yu  further 
promoting  &  Eneourageing  y«  same.  Have  Givcu,  Granted, 
aliened,  made  over,  A  Confirmed,  &.  by  thcae  presants  for  my- 
self, my  heirs,  Excu™,  &  Adins,  do  fully  and  freely  Give,  Grant, 
alienate,  make  over  &  Conlirm  unto  y1  above  sd.  Inhabitants 
or  Neighbourhood,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  a  Certain 
peice  of  Lund  near  Jones'  River,  aforesd,  on  y°  Northwest  side 
of  ye  Land  and  way,  which  I  lately  sold  to  Charles  Little  by  ya 
Country  Road,  To  erect  and  sett  ye  ad.  scool-house  upon  ;  To 
Have  aud  To  Hold  ye  sd.  peice  of  Land  for  the  use  aforesd  To 
ye  sd  Inhabitants  *fc  Neighbourhood  aforesd  so  long  as  they,  ye  sd 
Inhabitants,  shall  keep  and  maintain  a  seool-huuse  on  sd.  Land 
A  Pecibly  To  Enjoy  ye  same  during  ye  Term  Last  Mentioned 
without  any  Lett,  Uinderance,  or  Molestation  from  myself  or  any 
other,  from,  by,  or  under  me,  or  any  pson  or  psoos  Whatsoever. 
In  witness  whereof,  I,  ye  sd  John  Bradford,  have  hereunto  sett 
my  band  Jt  seal,  this  28th  day  July,  one  Thousand  Seven  Hun- 
dred .t  fourteen,  171 1. 

"Joiix  Braufoiid     [si;al] 
"Signed,  Sealed,  i.  DD™ 
"  In  PrcsanU  of 

"  Benjamin  Southworth, 

"  Joseph  Chandler." 

For  five  years  (from  1716  to  1721)  the  north  part 
of  the  town  had  a  school  for  a  certain  portiou  of  each 
year,  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  voted  to  have  but 
one  school  in  the  town,  and  that  "shold  be  a  gram- 
mar school."  During  the  years  1722,  1723,  1724,  a 
school  was  agaiu  allowed  them.  Ou  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1725,  there  was  a  very  exciting  town-meeting 
held,  and  a  long  debate  about  schools,  "  aud  there 
being  a  great  assembly,  it  was  something  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  voate  by  holding  up  the  hand,  aud  it 
was  therefore  ordered  by  the  moderator  that  the  as- 
sembly should  withdraw  out  of  ye  house,  &  then  to 
come  in  &  pass  by  the  Clark,  &  declare  whether  they 
were  for  one  or  three  schools  ;  and  it  was  voated  by 
a  majority  of  voates  that  there  should  be  one  school ; 
and  there  being  a  great  tumult  in  the  meeting,  and 
the  people  difficult  to  be  stilled,  the  moderator  there- 
fore adjourned  the  present  meeting  to  the  first  day  of 
March  next."  March  1,1725.  "  And  then  the  Town 
proceeded  to  manage  the  affair  about  the  school." 
After  a  plan  had  been  adopted  for  the  school  iu  the 
centre  of  the  town,  it  was  voted  "  that  each  end  of  the 
town,  who  for  some  years  past  had  a  woman's  school 
among  them,  be  allowed  to  deduct  out  of  the  Town's 
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Treasury  what  they  are  annually  rated  or  taxed  for 
the  grammar  school,  and  no  more  towards  the  main- 
taining a  school  among  themselves,  provided  they  see 
cause  to  keep  one." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  seemed  to  determine  the 
future  action  of  the  parish,  for  on  the  22d  of  same 
month,  as  before  stated,  they  voted  to  withdraw  from 
the  town,  and  May  31st  they  voted  to  petition  the 
General  Court  to  become  a  township,  and  for  "  our 
part  of  ye  money  which  the  mile  and  half  land  was 
sold  for."  For  more  than  a  year  after  this  the  matter 
was  urged  and  opposed  by  the  different  parties  inter- 
ested, and  iu  the  mean  time,  Sept.  t>,  1725,  it  was  voted 
at  a  precinct  meeting  "to  raise  tweuty  pounds  money 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  school  iu  said  precinct." 

Jan.  7,  1726.  Johu  Gray,  Robert  Cushman,  and 
William  Cooke  were  chosen  agents  "to  acquaint  the 
respective  towns  from  wheuce  we  derived  of  our  de- 
sire to  run  the  line  betweene  ym  aud  us,  and  to  pre- 
fix ye  day  and  to  as&ist  in  sd.  business  till  it  should  be 
accomplished.  In  addition  to  the  committee  or  agents 
of  yc  precinct  is  added  Maj.  John  Bradford,  Mr. 
Jacob  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Croad  to  assist  in 
y*  busiuess  of  meeting  ye  committee  which  is  to  come 
from  Boston  to  view  the  state  of  ye  precinct  in  order 
to  become  a  township."  Thirty  pounds  were  appro- 
priated for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Foster  was  to  "provide  for  them  aud 
keep  them." 

March  25,  1726.  At  this  the  last  precinct  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  to  give  Rev.  Mr.  Stacy  ninety  pounds 
salary,  also  "  that  there  shall  be  a  moving  Readiug 
and  Writing  school  iu  the  precinct  for  ye  year  ensu- 
ing, which  shall  be  kept  eight  mouths  on  the  North- 
ward side  of  the  meeting-house,  viz.:  three  months  at 
the  school-house  on  the  North  side  of  Jones  River,  and 
two  months  at  the  house  of  Israel  Bradford,  and  three 
months  ne.ar  Smelt  Brook,  and  four  months  y*  part 
Westerly  of  the  meeting-house,  viz. :  two  mouths  at 
Joseph  Holmes  and  two  mouths  at  Robert  Cooke's." 
Mr.  Gershom  Bradford  was  chosen  to  go  to  Boston  at 
the  May  Sessions,  "  to  do  what  may  further  be  done 
relating  to  ye  precinct's  petition  to  ye  Honorable  Gen'l 
Court  iu  order  to  be  a  township." 

"  In  Council  June  2,  172G. — Ordered  :  That  the  bounds  of  the 
North  precinct  of  Plymouth,  intended  to  be  erected  into  a  town- 
ship by  the  name  of  Kingstone,  shall  be  us  followeth,  that  is  to 
say  :  beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones  above  the  highway,  being 
the  bounds  between  the  lands  of  Juhn  Sturtcvant,  and  the  land 
wine  I  j  did  belong  to  Joseph  Sturtevant,  deceased,  and  thence 
the  line  between  the  two  precincts  in  Plymouth  to  ruu  North 
forty-five  degrees  and  a  half  Easterly  down  to  the  Salt  Bay  , 
and  from  thence  on  the  same  course  into  Duxborough  town  line  ; 
and  thence  from  the  first-mentioned  heap  of  stones  South  ubout 
forty-five  degrees  and  a  half  westerly  up  into  the  woods  unto  a 
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great   remarkable   rock,  commonly  called   Nick's  Rock,  by  the 
southeast  side  of   a  cartway  ;  and    from   thence  on    the  same 
cuurso   1-14  rods  to  a  stone  set  in  the  ground  and  other  stones 
laid  about  it  by  the  Northwest  side  of  the  said  cartway;  und 
from  thence  south   fifty-seven  degrees  Westerly  unto  two  red- 
oak  trees,  marked  with  stones  about  them,  in  the  line  of  Plimp- 
ton township,  by  the  Northwest  side  of  the   old  country  read 
that  leads   from    Plymouth   town    to   Middleborough,   and    the 
Hue  between    Plimpton   and   Plymouth,  north   precinct,  North 
about  seven  degrees  Westerly  unto  a  great  black-oak,  formerly 
marked,   by    the   southeast    side    of    a   ruadwiiy   near  the   hill 
eullcd    BrewBter's   bill,  the  said   tree    being  a  former  bound  of 
Plimpton   township;  and  from  tbence  North   forty-seven   and 
an  half  degrees  Westerly  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  rods 
to  a  heap  of  stones   on  a  cleft  rock,  and    from    thence  North 
about  five  degrees  Westerly  about    two   hundred  and    twenty- 
eight  rods  to  n  long  stone  set   in  the  ground,  and  other  stones 
laid  nbout  it,  about  three  rods  to  the  Westward  of  the  old  cellar 
which  was  Thomas  Shui'tleff's  ;  and  from  tbence  North  three  de- 
grees westerly  about  a  mile  and  forty-two  rods  to  the  west  corner 
bounds  of  the  land  which  did  belong  to  Peter  West,  deceased, 
being  a   pine-tree  marked,  by   Jones   River  pond  ;    and  from 
thence  over  sd.  pond   North  eight  degrees  Westerly  unto  the 
South  corner  bounds  of  Jonathan  Crookcr  ;  and   from   thence 
between  the  sd.  North   precinct   and   the    town   of    Pembrook 
North  about  forty-three  degrees    Easterly  about  one   huudred 
and   seven   rods    by  the  range  of  the  sd.  Crooker's   laud    unto 
the  north   corner  of  the  145th  lot,  which  now  belongs   to  Wil- 
liam Cooke;  and  from  thence   Enst  unto  the  Northwest  Corner 
of  Eloatban   Fish;  and   from   thence  by  the  range  of  the  sd. 
lot,  being  in  number  the  127th   lot,  East-South-Eaat  unto  the 
Northeast  corner  of  sd.  lot  at  the   brook   called    Pine  brook  ; 
and  from  thence  the  sd.  line  between  the  sd.  North  precinct  aud 
the  town  of  Duxborough,  to  run  on  a  straight  line  tu  the  ancient 
corner  bounds  between  the  townships  of  Plymouth  und  Dux- 
borough, being  a  heap  of  stones  by  a  white-oak  tree  marked  to 
the  Northward  of  ye  brook  culled  Mile  brook  ;  and  from  tbence 
by  the    bounds  between    Duxborough   and    Plymouth   until  it 
come  down   to  the  bay  ;  and   from  thence  by  Duxborough  line 
over  the  bay  until  it  meet  with  the  line  first  mentioned. 
"  Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

"  J.  W  H.L.Win,  S'ec'y. 
"In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

"  June  3,  1726,  read  and  concurred. 

"  Wii.  Duoi.kv,  Sjjr. 
u  Consented  to. 

"  Wm.  Dumsieu." 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1726,  0.  S.,  corresponding 
to  the  27th,  N.  S.,  the  following  act  passed : 

"Anno  Reuni  Regis  Gkoiu.ii   Duodecimo. 
"An   Act  Panned  by  the  Great  and  Generull  Court  or  Atrntmbly 

of  Hid  Majesty's  Produce  of  the  Masaavhunettn    li<in  fur    Dt- 

vidimj   the    Town    of    Plymouth,    and    Erecting   a   New    Town 

there  by  the  name  of  Kimjuton. 

"Whereas,  the  Town  of  Plymouth,  within  the  County  of 
Plymouth,  is  of  great  extent  for  length,  and  lyes  eoinmodiously 
for  Two  Townships,  and  the  North  Precinct  thereof  being  of 
lute  sufficiently  filled  with  Inhabitants  who  labor  under  great 
Difficulties  on  several  accounts,  and  have  thereupon  addressed 
this  Court  that  they  may  be  set  off  a  distinct  and  separate 
Township.  lie  it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  Lieut.- Gotemour, 
Council,  and  Jiepreaentativet  in  Generull  Court  a  est  mbled,  and 
by  the  Authority  of  the  $awe,  That  all  the  Lands  lying  within 
the  said  North  Precinct,  in   Plymouth,  aforesaid,  particularly 
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described  aud  bouuded  by  an  Order  of  this  Court  passed  at  tbeir 
present  Session,  be  and  hereby  are  set  off  and  constituted  a 
separate  Townsbip,  by  the  name  of  Kingston,  and  that  the  In- 
habitants of  said  Township  be  vested  with  the  Powers,  Privi- 
leges, and  Immunities  that  tho  Inhabitants  of  any  Town  of  this 
Province  by  Law  are  or  ought  to  be  vested  with.  Provided, 
And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shull  be  construed,  deemed,  judged,  or  intended  to  hinder  or 
prejudice  the  right  and  interest  of  all  or  any  persons  whatso- 
ever in  any  of  the  Common  and  Undivided  Lands  within  the 
Towns  of  Plymouth  and  Kingston  aforesaid,  but  the  same  shall 
remain  as  heretofore.  Provided,  aUa,  and  be  it  further  En- 
titled. That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  of  Kingston  shall 
be  liable  and  .-ubject  (notwithstanding  there  being  set  oil'  and 
constituted  a  Township  aforesaid)  to  pay  their  proportion  of  all 
Province,  County,  and  Town  rates  for  this  present  year,  in  the 
Towns  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  shall  be  accord- 
ingly assessed  in  such  Towns  in  the  saine  manner  as  they  would 
have  been  if  this  Act  had  never  been  made,  Anything  herein 
before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

'*  Passed  in  Council  and  signed. 

"J.  Willard,  Sec'y. 

"  Passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  signed. 

"  Wii.  Dudley,  Speaker. 

"  Consented  to. 

"  Wk.  Duumeii." 

It  is  said  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Dunimer  sug- 
gested the  name  of  the  new  town  on  the  28th  of 
May,  that  being  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  the  First,  then  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
England.  The  name  Ashburton  had  been  suggested, 
but  the  people  did  not  seem  to  fancy  it.  Soon  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  it  was  ordered  in  Coun- 
cil, and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  24, 
1726,  "That  Maj.  John  Bradford,  a  principal  inhab- 
itant of  the  town  of  Kingston,  is  empowered  and  di- 
rected to  notify  and  summon  the  inhabitants  duly 
qualified  for  votes  to  assemble  and  meet  together  to 
choose  town  officers  to  stand  unto  the  next  annual 
election,  according  to  law." 

The  following  is  the  warrant  for  the  first  town- 
meeting  held  in  Kingston,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons chosen  to  fill  the  different  offices  will  be  given  : 

"  Pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  to  me 
directed,  these  are  to  notify  and  summon  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
town  of  Kingston  qualified  for  votes  to  assemble  and  meet  to- 
gether at  the  meeting-house  in  Kingston  uforosaid  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August  instant,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  forenoon,  to  choose  town  officers,  to  stand  until  tho  next 
annual  ulection,  according  to  law.  Dated  at  Kingston  afore- 
said, the  thirteenth  of  August,  Anno  Domini  1726." 

At  this  meeting  Maj.  John  Bradford  was  chosen 
moderator;  Joseph  Mitchell,  clerk  ;  Benjamin  Eaton, 
Thomas  Croad,  aud  Jacob  Mitchell,  selectmen  and 
assessors;  Ensign  Wrestliug  Brewster,  treasurer; 
Joseph  Mitchell,  constable  ;  Seth  Chipman,  tithiug- 
man  ;  John  Gray  aud  Samuel  Foster,  hog- reeves  ; 
Robert   Cook   and   Jacob    Cook,   Jr.,    fence-viewers ; 


Samuel  Ring,  surveyor.  At  the  next  town-meeting 
in  December  the  debt  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pounds,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Stacy's  salary 
was  sixty  pounds,  and  the  school  appropriation  forty 
pounds. 

Having  passed  the  period  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  its  history  for  the  succeeding  century  will 
be  given  in  the  form  of  annals,  and  that  will  embrace 
most,  if  not  all,  that  is  recorded  of  the  church  history 
down  to  the  year  1800  ;  also  items  from  the  records 
relating  to  the  schools  during  the  same  period  will  be 
put  in  their  proper  places. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY— ANNALS  OF  THE  TOWN 
FROM    1727  TO  1884. 

Annals.— 1727,  March  20.  The  salary  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Stacy  was  to  be  ninety-five  pounds.  The  school  to 
be  kept  four  months  at  Robert  Cook's  and  eight 
months  at  the  school-house  near  the  river.  John 
Cook,  Caleb  Stetson,  and  Gershoin  Bradford  were 
chosen  "  to  clear  all  ye  brooks  and  rivers  of  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  passage  of  fish." 

1728.  Voted  to  build  two  seats  at  each  end  of  the 
meeting-house  above  the  galleries  for  negroes  and 
Indians  to  sit. 

1729.  John  Pratt  was  "allowed  the  liberty  of 
dwelling  in  the  school-house  near  Mr.  Sevcr's  for  ye 
space  of  three  mouths'  time  that  the  school  shall  not 
be  kept." 

1730.  Jan.  20.  Giles  Rickard's  name  as  school- 
master first  appears  this  year,  but  he  probably  had 
been  employed  previously.  At  a  town-meeting  twelve 
pounds  were  raised  "  to  supply  Francis  Wilkes  and 
Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  agents  of  the  sd.  house  at 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  to  enable  ym  to  solicit  y' 
affairs  of  this  country." 

March  9th.  The  minister's  salary  was  raised  to  oue 
hundred  aud  twenty  pounds.  The  selectmen  were 
ordered  to  have  "  suitable  wiudows  made  at  the  ends 
of  y"  meeting-house  against  the  uppermost  galleries 
where  the  iudians  and  negroes  sit."  James  Cobb  was 
"  to  take  care  of  the  indians  aud  negroes  that  on  y° 
Sabbath-day  they  resort  to  those  seats  which  are 
built  for  them  in  said  meeting-house."  Seth  Chip- 
man  and  John  Fiuney  were  chosen  "  to  take  care  and 
to  suppress  those  youths  that  are  vicious  or  disorderly 
on  Sabbath-days." 

December  7th.   "  Choose   Cornelius   Drew   to  take 
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care  of  and  to  regulate  the  indiao  and  negro  servants 
on  the  Sahbath-days." 

1732.   Forty-five  pounds  were  raised  for  the  school. 

1735.  For  several  years  past  rewards  have  been 
offered  by  the  town  for  the  killing  of  wild-cats. 

173C.  Jabez  Washburu  was  chosen  to  repair  the 
meeting-house. 

1737,  A  presentment  for  not  having  a  pair  of 
stocks  in  this  town.  Voted  "  to  build  a  pair,  and 
the  selectmen  are  to  see  that  they  are  made  accord- 
ing to  law." 

1738,  The  minister's  salary  this  year  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  pounds,  and  Mr.  Rickard's  sixty 
pounds. 

1739,  March  5.  Stringent  fish  laws  were  passed  at 
this  meeting. 

May  21st.  Voted  "  to  give  Mr.  Giles  Rickard,  the 
present  schoolmaster,  one  week  out  of  his  year's  ser- 
vice to  improve  for  his  own  advantage  in  hay-making 
time." 

Died  this  year  Samuel  Drew,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Duxbury  and  Kingston  families  of  that  name.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Drew,  who  arrived  in  Plymouth 
about  1642,  and  was,  like  his  father,  a  prominent 
ship-builder.  He  was  in  Duxbury,  1713,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Kingston. 

1740,  May  27.  By  the  records  it  does  not  appear 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  town  that  any  repre- 
sentative had  been  sent  to  the  General  Court  until  at 
this  time,  afier  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  Capt.  Ger- 
shom  Bradford  was  chosen  their  first  representative. 
For  several,  if  not  all  the  previous,  years  it  is  recorded 
that  the  people  voted  not  to  send  a  representative, 
but  an  excuse  for  not  doing  so. 

1741,  March  26.  Voted  "to  pay  Rev.  Mr.  Stacie's 
salary  the  first  Sabbath-day  of  every  month  through 
the  year."  The  town  and  church  were  soon  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  their  minister,  for  on  the  25th  of 
August  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stacy  died  of  a  fever,  aged 
forty-seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  1694, 
and  served  his  time  at  the  shoemaking  business,  but 
afterwards  received  an  education  at  Harvard  College, 
and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  here.  He  married 
Patience  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  who  died  Jan.  13, 
1730,  in  her  thirty-third  year.  In  a  note  left  by 
Rev.  Z.  Willis  he  says  Mr.  Stacy  "  was  small  of 
stature  and  of  great  activity,  delighted  in  gunning 
aud  fishing,  for  which  amusements  there  was  a  good 
opening  in  his  day  in  this  place.  This  passion  he 
did  not  indulge  to  the  neglect  of  his  studies,  in  which 
he  was  very  diligent.  He  was  happy  in  the  affec- 
tions and  love  of  his  people.  His  abilities  were 
middling ;   his  piety  was  great."     On  the  day  follow- 


ing his  death  a  special  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  held,  and  Francis  Adams  was  selected  as  moder- 
ator. Deacon  John  Washburn,  Deacon  Wrestling 
Brewster,  and  Mr.  John  Faunce  were  appointed 
agents  "  in  behalf  of  y*  town  to  treat  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  neighboring  towns  in  order  to  supplying 
y*  pulpit  with  a  suitable  person."  Voted,  "  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stacie  shall  be  honorably  buried  at  y* 
charge  of  the  town."  The  selectmen  were  added 
to  the  committee  "  in  order  to  provide  those  things 
that  shall  be  thought  suitable  and  decent  in  order  to 
the  funeral  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stacie,  deceased." 

A  Mr.  Clapp  was  the  next  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, but  nothing  is  recorded  concerning  him,  ex- 
cepting that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Nicholas 
Sever,  Esq.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Eaton,  Mr.  John  Faunce, 
and  Mr.  Judah  Hall,  was  appointed  "  to  go  to  Taun- 
ton to  inquire  after  Mr.  Clapp's  character." 

1742,  March  1.  Voted  "to  raise  £160,  old 
tenor,  for  supplying  the  pulpit  with  a  suitable  person 
for  the  year  ensuing."  The  committee  was  instructed 
to  engage  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Adams  to  supply  the 
pulpit  for  a  season.  On  the  12th  of  April  both 
church  and  town  made  choice  of  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  as 
their  pastor ;  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
town,  May  17th,  "  it  refused  to  vote  £160,  old  tenor, 
to  Rev.  Jedediah  Adams,"  and  thus  no  settlement 
was  then  made.  At  a  church  meeting,  July  26th,  it 
was  voted  "  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Maccarty 
be  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Kingston," 
and  the  town  by  a  unanimous  vote,  August  16th, 
concurred  in  the  same.  The  minister's  salary  was 
fixed  at  £160,  old  tenor,  or  "an  equivalent  in  the 
new  emission."  Also  a  settlement  of  £300,  old  tenor, 
or  its  equivalent,  was  voted,  one-half  to  be  paid  the 
first  year,  and  the  remainder  the  next. 

September  20th.  One  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor, 
was  added  to  the  settlement,  to  be  paid  in  two  years 
after  the  other  should  be  paid  ;  and  it  was  further 
agreed,  "  that  in  consideration  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  church  and  town  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Maccarty, 
that  after  four  years  the  town  will  add  forty  pounds, 
old  tenor,  to  his  salary." 

October  25th.  "  The  ministers  and  messengers  and 
their  wives  were  invited  to  the  entertainment  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty, "  which  took 
place  Nov.  3,  1742.  Rev.  Ellis  Gray,  of  Boston, 
delivered  the  sermon,  Rev.  Mr.  Eels,  of  Scituate,  the 
charge,  aud  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Pembroke,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship. 

December  6th.  Voted  "  to  allow  Nicholas  Sever, 
Esq.,  for  keeping  the  ministers,  and  his  charge  on 
the  road  between  Boston  and  Kingston,  twenty-five 
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pounds;"  also,  "to  allow  Mr.  Benj.  Sampson  for 
keeping  ministers,  and  keeping  y"  ministers  at  Mr. 
Maecarty's  ordination,  y8  sum  of  thirty-two  pounds 
iud  ten  shillings." 

1743.  March  14.  The  sum  of  ten  pounds,  old 
tenor,  was  offered  to  any  person  belonging  to  the 
town  who  might  kill  an  "old  grown  wolf."  A  bridge 
was  built  over  Jones'  River,  between  Robert  Brad- 
ford's and  Capt.  Bradford's  ;  and  it  was  ordered,  Sep- 
tember 16th,  to  be  built  in  same  manner  and  method 
as  "Jones'  River  Great  Bridge  was  built."  This 
was  at  the  place  now  known  as  Triphammer. 

1744.  A  wolf  was  killed  in  the  town  this  year. 

1745.  A  trouble  between  minister  and  people  be- 
gan to  be  manifested  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  parish  to  the  famous  preacher,  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  wonder- 
ful career  in  New  England.  January  29th,  it  was 
voted  "  not  to  allow  itinerant  preachers  to  preach  in 
the  meeting-house,  aud  that  Nicholas  Sever,  Esq., 
Mr.  Judah  Hall,  Mr.  Robert  Bradford,  Deac.  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  John  Faunce,  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  Mr. 
William  Ripley,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Fuller,  and  Joseph 
Mitchell  be  a  parish  committee,  aud  that  they  take  care 
to  see  that  there  be  hooks  and  staples  put  to  the  case- 
ments in  the  meeting-house,  that  nobody  may  get  in 
at  unseasonable  times  to  do  damage  in  yc  meeting- 
house. Also  that  this  committee  shall  have  a  pru- 
dential power  relating  to  the  meeting-house  and  other 
parish  affairs,  and  particularly  to  itinerant  ministers, 
who  haviug  of  late  been  troublesome  in  many  places, 
and  as  Mr.  Maccarty  may  be  in  danger  of  being  over- 
borne by  their  insolence,  the  said  committee  are  de- 
sired to  use  their  good  office  to  prevent  the  same  aud 
to  guard  the  meeting-house  from  them,  viz. :  itiner- 
ant ministers."  They  were  also  requested  to  wait 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty  and  use  their  good 
offices  with  him  for  the  healing  and  accommodating 
any  difficulties  which  of  late  may  have  arisen,  and  to 
preveut  the  like  for  the  future.  Later  iu  the  year  it 
was  rumored  that  Mr.  Maccarty  had  invited  Mr. 
Whitefield,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  parish,  to 
deliver  a  Thursday  lecture,  aud  the  committee,  to  j 
prevent  his  occupying  the  pulpit,  had  the  church 
fastcued  against  him.  This  caused  a  bitter  feeling,  j 
and  Mr.  Maccarty  immediately  asked  for  bis  dismis-  | 
sion.  The  church  soon  granted  it,  aud  the  town,  ) 
November  7th,  "  concurred  with  the  vote  of  the  j 
church  to  dismiss  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty  from  his  pas- 
toral office."  He  preached  his  farewell  sermon  the  I 
3d  of  November,  ou  the  third  anniversary  of  his  or- 
dination, but  it  was  not  printed  until   1804,  nearly 


sixty  years  afterwards.  The  date  of  his  ordination 
does  not  appear  on  either  the  town  or  church  records, 
but  the  printed  sermon  is  dated  Nov.  3,  1745,  and  iu 
it  Mr.  Maccarty  refers  to  the  sermon  "  preached  at  my 
ordination,  this  day  3  years,"  and  a  foot-note  to  which 
this  sentence  refers  says,  ''Nov.  3,  1742."  If  these 
dates  are  correct,  then  the  farewell  sermon  was 
preached  before  the  town  had  dismissed  their  min- 
ister, for  that  action  is  on  record  November  7th,  as 
before  stated.  It  may  be  that  after  the  church  had 
granted  his  dismission,  Mr.  Maccarty  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
the  towu.  A  few  extracts  from  the  sermon  are  here 
copied  : 

"  However,  amid  ull  the  imperfections  of  my  ministry,  I  hope 
it  has  not  been  altogether  an  unsuccessful  one.  Th.it  I  have 
not  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  my  strength  for  naught  aud  in 
vain  ;  that  some  souls  have  been  savingly  wrought  upon  by  my 
ministrations.  I  hope  I  cunnot  say  with  the  dresser  of  the 
vineyard  of  old  to  his  Lord,  '  Behold,  these  three  years  I  come 
seeking  fruit  on  this  tig-tree,  und  find  none.'  Vet  thus  much  I 
can  say,  that  these  3  years  have  I  couie  seeking  fruit,  and  find 
but  very  little.  ...  In  all  probability  I  shall  no  mure  preach 
the  gospel  to  you  ;  yet  I  hope  you  will  have  it  preached  to  you 
in  a  much  better  manner,  in  the  power  and  purity  of  it,  and 
have  it  become  the  power  of  God  to  your  salvation.  It  may  be 
I  shall  never  see  you  all  again  in  this  world.  However,  I  find 
in  myself  a  disposition  to  wish  every  one's  welfare  in  alt  re- 
gards, temporal  and  spiritual.  .  .  .  And  as  to  whatever  has 
occurred  of  a  disagreeable  nature  to  me  (and  some  things  have 
occurred  of  this  sort),  I  think  I  can  say  truly  I  indulge  not  a 
malicious,  reveugeful  spirit  towards  any,  but  contrariwise,  and 
wish  all  the  blessings  of  heaven  may  plentifully  descend  upon 
you,  and  an  increase  of  all  the  blessings  of  Hod's  footstool.  .  .  . 
I  know  not  how  better  to  conclude  than  in  the  words  of  my 
text.  'Therefore  watch,  and  remember  that  by  the  space  of" 
three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one,  night  and  day, 
with  tears.'  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  (Jud,  anil 
to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up  aud  to 
give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  arc  sauctilicd." 

The  following,  relating  to  Mr.  Maccarty,  is  takeu 
from  the  church  records,  aud  was  written  by  Rev. 
Z.  Willis  :  "  He  was  a  mau  tall  of  stature,  slender 
of  habit,  with  a  black,  penetrating  eye.  As  a  public 
preacher  he  was  solemn,  loud,  searching,  and  rousing. 
He  and  his  people  separated  in  a  pot,  for  which  they 
were  afterwards  ashamed.  He  aud  they  for  many 
years  afterward  expressed  an  high  regard  for  each 
other.  He  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry, 
and  spent  his  days  at  Worcester;  but,  as  he  himself 
iuformed  me,  was  never  so  happy  as  in  Kingston." 
Mr.  Maccarty  preached  in  Kingston  in  1780,  just 
after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  that  was  prob- 
ably the  last  time.  He  died  iu  Worcester,  July  18, 
1785. 

1746,  Jan.  27.  The  church  decided  to  give  Rev. 
William  Rand  a  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
February  13th  the  town  concurred  with   the  same, 
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and,  "  in  case  he  accepts,  to  allow  him  two  hundred 
puunds,  old  tenor."  At  the  next  town-meeting  Mr. 
Rand  made  the  following  answer: 

"  To  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kings- 
ton, assembled  Mar.  14,  174U. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  rec'd  a  copy  ot' some  votes  of  your  meeting 
of  the  loth  of  Feb.  last  by  your  committee,  whereby  I  understand  I 
that  the  town  has  concurred  with  the  Church  in  making  choice 
of  uie  for  your  minister.  I  have  taken  the  mutter  into  serious  j 
and  mature  consideration,  and  have  at  last  determined  to  accept 
of  your  invitation,  judging  that  there  is  a  direction  of  Provi- 
dence that  I  should  settle  iu  the  ministry  among  you.  Gentle- 
men, [  hope  and  can  truly  say  that  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you. 
As  to  the  ulfer  you  make  me  in  your  vote,  I  accept  of  it  for  the 
present ;  but  if  the  value  of  our  paper  currency  sink  as  it  has 
done  iu  years  past,  I  trust  you  will  be  willing  to  make  a  reason- 
able allowance;  and  as  you  have  in  time  past  been  so  generous 
as  to  provide  tire-wood  for  your  minister,  it  will  be  acceptable 
tu  me  if  you  will  do  the  like  for  me  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be 
most  agreeable  to  you.  And  I  trust  you  will  provide  for  me  a 
house  to  dwell  in,  till  such  time  as  I  shall  have  opportunity  to 
settle  myself,  at  which  time,  if  any  persons  shall  be  so  good  as 
to  atford  me  some  small  assistance  towards  my  settling,  it  shall 
be  thankfully  accepted. 

"  Wm.  Rand." 

September  12th.  Esquire  Sever  was  allowed  sixty- 
five  pounds  seven  shillings,  old  tenor,  for  the  install- 
ment and  boarding  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rand. 

1747,  Feb.  16.  Deacon  Brewster  was  allowed 
seven  pounds  eleven  shillings,  old  tenor,  for  charges 
in  removing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rand's  family. 

September  14th.  Giles  Rickard  was  allowed  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor. 

1751.  It  was  decided  to  eularge  the  meetiug-house, 
aud  Benjamin  Sampson,  Robert  Bradford,  Samuel 
Foster,  Esquire  Sever,  aud  Benjamin  Lothrop  were 
appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose.  Jonathan 
Holmes  gave  privilege  to  Deacon  Wrestling  Brewster, 
Joseph  and  Micah  Holmes,  of  Kingston,  and  Dr. 
Pulycarpus  Loring,  of  Plympton,  to  erect  a  grist-mill 
at  the  mouth  of  Jones  River  Pond.  There  was  a  tbrge 
or  iron-mill  then  standing  near  the  place. 

1752.  A  second  pair  of  stocks  was  made,  and  a 
whipping-post  added.  They  were  located  west  of  the 
church,  near  the  Adams  line. 

August  3d.  "  John  Faunce  was  chosen  to  take  care 
of  and  search  for  iron  ore  in  Jones  River  Pond." 

September  18th.  The  twenty  new  pews  iu  the 
meeting-house  were  sold  at  "  public  veudue."  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  but  few  pews  had  been  built,  a 
large  part  of  the  congregation  sitting  upon  benches, 
styled  men's  and  women's  seats,  as  appear  many  times 
on  the  records. 

1753.  May  23.  Nathan  Bradford  granted  to  Elisha 
Stetson,  Wrestling  Brewster,  David  Sturtevant,  and 
Ichabod  Bradford,  owners  of  the  grist-mill  at  Stony 


Brook,  a  cartway  from  said  mill  to  the  county  road, 
for  five  and  a  half  bushels  of  Indian  corn  yearly. 

1754,  March  18.  "  Chose  Deacon  Brewster  and 
Robert  Bradford  to  take  care  and  see  that  the  meet- 
ing-house be  plastered  overhead." 

November  29th.  John  Brewster  was  chosen  one  of 
the  selectmen  in  place  of  Joseph  Mitchell,  deceased. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  town,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1745  and  1746. 

1756,  May  17.  Voted,  "  that  the  town  stores  of 
powder,  balls,  &c,  be  lodged  in  the  garret  of  the 
meeting-house." 

1757,  March  14.  Dr.  John  Sever  was  allowed  one 
pound  five  shillings  and  four  pence  for  medicine  and 
attendance  on  two  Indian  squaws. 

1758,  April  19.  Died,  Benjamin  Sampson,  the 
ancestor  of  the  earlier  Sampson  family  of  Kingston. 
He  was  son  of  Stephen,  of  Duxbury,  the  son  of 
Henry,  who  arrived  1620.  His  name  appears  on  the 
town  records  as  early  as  1729,  and  in  1753  was  one 
of  the  selectmen,  and  representative  to  the  General 
Court. 

1759  Giles  Rickard,  tho  schoolmaster,  was  allowed 
two  shillings  for  one-quarter  cord  of  wood  that  the 
French  family  burned  in  the  school-house.  They 
were  probably  some  of  the  Acadian  exiles.  One  of 
the  northwest  roads  was  laid  out  this  year,  "  begin- 
ning at  the  county  road  that  leads  from  the  meeting- 
house to  Joseph  Holmes',  where  the  way  turns  out 
that  leads  to  Nathan  Wright's,"  etc.  Also  the  road 
"  from  the  meeting-house  to  Duxburough  road  that 
goes  by  Thomas  Adams'."  This  is  the  road  from  the 
present  Unitarian  Church  to  the  Patuxet  House. 

1760,  March  26.  Died,  Israel  Bradford,  the  grand- 
son of  Governor  William  Bradford.  His  name  stauds 
first  on  the  petition  for  the  separation  of  the  town. 

1761.  Forty  pounds  were  appropriated  for  the 
schools. 

1764.  The  town  gave  liberty  to  build  a  steeple  to 
the  meetiug-house,  and  also  the  placing  of  a  bell  iu  it, 
as  a  considerable  sum  had  been  subscribed  for  that 
purpose.  Gershow  Cobb  had  liberty  "  to  build  a 
porch  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  meeting-house  from 
where  the  steeple  may  be  placed."  It  was  ordered  to 
be  built  ten  feet  square,  and  the  posts  to  be  the  same 
length  as  those  of  the  house. 

April  9th.  Nicholas  Sever,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sever  family  in  Kingston,  died.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1701,  and  after- 
wards pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  iu  Dover, 
N.  H.  He  came  to  Kingston  soon  after  its  incor- 
poration  as  a  town,  and  married   Mrs.  Sarah  Little, 
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the  widow  of  Mr.  Charles  Little,  in  1728.  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  for  the  county  of  Plym- 
outh mauy  years. 

1766.  June  23.  Zephaniah  Pickens  was  employed 
"  to  ring  the  bell  on  public  days,  and  at  one  and  nine 
o'clock,  until  March  next." 

October  6th.  A  meeting  was  held  "  to  see  if  the 
town  would  instruct  their  representative  to  vote  for 
compensation  to  the  sufferers  by  the  late  disturbances 
at  Boston."  The  record  states  that  the  vote  passed 
in  the  affirmative,  but  a  note,  evidently  written  at  a 
subsequent  time,  on  the  margin  says  the  vote  was 
not  to  give  compensation,  which  is  probably  correct, 
for  iu  President  John  Adams'  diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  204, 
under  date  Dec.  8,  1766,  he  says  that  he  found  a 
general  opposition  in  Plymouth  County  to  compensa- 
tion, and  that  Kingston  was  fixed  against  it. 

1767,  Jan.  1.  Died,  Deacon  Wrestling  Brewster. 
He  was  the  first  town  treasurer,  and  continued  in 
that  office  until  1751.  He  was  of  the  third  gen- 
eration in  descent  from  Elder  Brewster,  and  was  born 
in  Duxbury,  1694,  removing  to  Kingston  previous  to 
1720,  as  about  that  time  he  built  the  house  now  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  late  Elisha  Brewster. 

1770.  Peter  West  was  allowed  the  sum  of  £3  4*. 
for  boarding  Mr.  Wadsworth  when  he  kept  school  at 
the  Northwest.  This  was  probably  Gen.  Wads- 
worth,  afterwards  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

1771.  Oct.  14.  Voted  "  to  allow  Benj.  Cook  the 
sum  of  eight  shilliugs  for  a  coffin  and  liquor  at  the 
funeral  of  James  Howlaud."  Although  he  was  one 
of  the  town's  poor,  yet  it  seems  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  all  proper  respect  was  shown 
him. 

1772.  A  cart-bridge  was  built  over  Smelt  Brook 
this  year. 

1773.  On  the  12th  of  January,  Ebenezer  Wash- 
burn, Kimball  Prince,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Nathaniel 
Little,  William  Sever,  William  Drew,  Benjamin  Loth- 
rop,  Josiah  Fuller,  Ebenezer  Cobb,  Jr.,  and  Samuel 
Gray  desired  the  selectmen  to  call  a  meetiug  and  con- 
sider a  letter  or  pamphlet  published  by  order  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  purporting  to  be  a  state  of  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  within  this  province,  whereiu  also 
many  infringements  of  the  rights  are  pointed  out,  etc. 
At  the  meeting  called  February  4th  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  was  considered,  and  the  town  addressed  the 
following  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the 
town  of  Boston : 

"  Guntlkscen,  .  .  .  The  town  having  duly  considered  the  same, 
are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  all 
those  right*  as  by  you  stated,  and  that  any  attempts  to  deprive 
us  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  is  an  infringement  of  our  Just 


Rights.  It  gives  us  the  greatest  concern  to  see  that  notwith- 
standing the  immense  advantages  accruing  to  Great  Britain 
from  her  trade  with  the  Colonies,  advantages  vastly  exceeding 
any  expenses  incurred  for  their  protection,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  should  adupt  a  system  with  regard  to  the  colo- 
nies which  effectually  divests  them  of  their  rights  as  English- 
men and  subjects,  and  reduces  them  to  a  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  slaves;  a  system  which,  if  adhered  to,  we  fear  will 
eventually  terminate  in  their  own  ruin.  But  notwithstanding 
Bueh  has  been  the  unremitted,  invaricd  plan  of  administration 
towards  the  Colonies  for  years  past,  wc  cannot  but  hope  a  due 
regard  for  their  own  safety  and  real  interest  will  at  length  in- 
duce them  to  redress  the  grievances  we  so  justly  complain  of. 
We  shall  always  be  ready  to  eo-operate  with  our  brethren  in 
any  legal  and  constitutional  measures  tending  thereto.  Slavery 
IB  ever  preceded  by  sleep.  May  tho  Coloni.-sts  be  ever  watchlul 
over  their  just  rights,  and  may  their  liberties  be  lixed  on  such 
a  basis  as  that  they  may  be  transmitted  Inviolate  to  the  latest 
posterity." 

1774,  Sept.  12.  Another  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  held,  "  to  consider  of  a  letter  from  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  proposing  a  meeting  of  the  County  of 
Plymouth  by  their  several  committees  or  delegates 
from  each  town  in  the  County,  to  consider  of  an 
resolve  upon  some  means  of  counteracting  the  meas- 
ures now  carrying  on  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  annul  and  vacate  the  charter  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  alter  our  once  happy  constitution  and  reduce 
us  to  the  condition  of  the  most  abject  slaves."  John 
Thomas,  Esq.,  Capt.  John  Gray,  and  William  Drew 
were  chosen  to  attend  the  meetiug  at  the  house  of 
Widow  Loring,  inn-holder,  at  Plyrapton,  September 
26th.  It  was  also  voted  to  choose  a  Committee  uf 
Correspondence,  and  subsequently  John  Thomas,  Esq., 
Capt.  John  Gray,  Hon.  William  Sever,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cook,  Deacon  Ebenezer  Washburn,  Mr.  Peleg  Wads- 
worth,  William  Drew,  Jedediah  Holmes,  and  Capt. 
Joseph  Bartlett  were  chosen  that  committee. 

1775,  Jan.  2.  Hon.  William  Sever,  Nathaniel 
Little,  Cornelius  Sampson,  James  Drew,  and  John 
Gray  were  appointed  "  to  proceed  as  soou  as  possible 
to  purchase  thirty-three  staud  of  good  fire  arm.-,,  to- 
gether with  all  accoutrements  suitable  to  equip  thirty- 
three  soldiers  completely,  to  be  kept  as  town's  stock, 
under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen."  This  may 
have  reference  to  the  first  company  of  minute-men  in 
Kingston,  for  such  companies  were  at  that  time  being 
formed  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  a  regiment  of 
them  was  afterwards  formed  from  Plymouth  County, 
under  command  of  Col.  Cotton.  A  few  months  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Gen.  Gage 
had  stationed  a  company  of  British  troops,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Balfour,  at  Marshfield,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  Tories,  for  their  protection.  The 
selectmen  of  Plymouth,  Kingston,  Duxbury,  Pem- 
broke, Hanson,  and  Scituate,  in  an  address  dated  at 
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Pembroke,  Feb.  7,  1775,  protested  against  an  armed 
force  being  placed  among  them,  and  the  Provincial 
Congress,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  approved 
of  this  protest  from  these  six  towns,  and  recommended 
them  to  continue  "  steadily  to  persevere  in  the  same 
line  of  conduct,  which  has  iu  this  instance  so  justly 
entitled  them  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upou  the  behavior 
of  those  who  are  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  our 
liberties."  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  bloodshed  at 
Lexington  reached  the  Old  Colony,  Col.  Cotton  formed 
to  attack  Balfour's  company,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  April,  he  marched  for  Marshfield.  The 
Kingstou  company  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Peleg 
Wadsworth.  They  marched  to  a  place  about  one 
mile  from  the  British  troops,  and  there  some  of  the 
officers  held  a  conference  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued.  Capt.  Wadsworth,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  delay,  moved  his  company  forward  to  within  a 
short  distance  from  the  enemy,  but  his  numbers  were 
too  small  to  venture  an  attack.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore Balfour  conveyed  his  troops  through  the  Cut 
River  in  boats  to  two  sloops  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
and  when  on  board  the  vessels,  they  sailed  for  Boston. 
It  is  reported  that  Balfour  said  he  should  have  made 
no  resistance  had  he  been  attacked.  Thus  this  King- 
ston minute  company,  under  command  of  Wadsworth, 
has  its  place  in  history.  Of  this  company  Seth  Drew 
was  lieutenant,  and  Joseph  Sampson  ensign. 

March  13th.  The  town  refused  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  but  elected  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Sever  as  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Watertown.  John  Thomas,  Esq.,  one  of  the  select- 
men, being  appointed  one  of  the  generals  in  the  army, 
and  therefore  "  not  likely  to  be  in  town  much  if  any  of 
the  ensuing  year,"  Benjamin  Cook  was  chosen  in  his 
place. 

1776.  The  birth-year  of  our  nation  and  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  copied 
aud  placed  upon  the  records,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  those  in  authority,  forms  an  attractive 
page,  written  as  it  is  in  such  bold  and  striking  char- 
acters, impressing  the  reader  with  the  earnestness  of 
those  people  "  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls." 

Hon.  William  Sever  was  allowed  four  pounds  for 
sixteen  days'  attendance  at  Congress  in  May,  1775. 

1777.  Samuel  Foster  and  his  son,  Charles  Foster, 
were  decided  Tories  in  the  Revolution,  and  both  had 
their  trial  in  the  "meeting-house.  The  elder  Foster 
tried  several  times  to  speak  in  his  own  defense,  but 
each  time  the  presiding  officer,  with  sword  in  hand, 
would  say,  "  You,  Samuel  Foster,  sit  down."  They 
were  both   sent   to  a  guard-ship  in   Boston   harbor, 


where  they  were  imprisoned  ten  months.  The  wife 
of  Charles  Foster  went  to  Boston  on  horseback,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Job  Prince.  Esq.,  a  promi- 
nent Whig,  she  obtained  her  husband's  release,  and 
they  took  turns  in  riding  home.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrest  they  were  working  in  the  field  where  the  house 
of  the  late  Frederick  C.  Adams  now  stands.  Capt. 
Robert  Foster,  another  son  of  Samuel,  was  a  violent 
Tory,  and  he  was  imprisoned  awhile  in  Plymouth. 
Afterwards  he  got  away  to  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia, 
aud  when  he  returned  he  was  much  reduced  in  prop- 
erty and  in  a  depressed  state  of  mind. 

1778,  William  Drew  and  Nicholas  Davis,  Jr., 
were  chosen  to  purchase  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  to 
be  seut  to  the  suffering  soldiers  in  the  army.  Voted, 
"  that  there  be  a  hospital  set  up  in  town  for  inocu- 
lation for  the  smallpox,  and  that  Dr.  Whitmau  be 
the  physician  to  attend  to  it." 

August  2d.  Samuel  Foster,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kingston  Fosters,  and  whose  trial  for  being  a  Tory 
has  just  been  noticed,  died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
He  built  the  house  lately  occupied  by  the  venerable 
Uriah  Bartlett,  about  1721.  He  was  great-grand- 
father of  the  late  Deacon  James  Foster. 

1779,  March  14.  The  Rev.  William  Rand  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  after 
a  ministry  of  more  than  thirty-three  years.  He  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  March  24,  1700,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  1721.  Afterwards  he  was  set- 
tled in  Sunderland,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  about 
twenty  years,  until  his  removal  to  Kingston  iu  1746. 
He  was  a  scholar,  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by 
the  learned  and  informed  in  the  province,  with  whom 
he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance,  and  was  considered 
a  valuable  man  in  the  church  aud  community.  On 
the  15th  the  town  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  afterwards  grave- 
stones were  procured  to  be  placed  at  his  grave. 
Isaiah  Mann,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  (1775), 
was  invited  by  the  church  and  towu  by  a  groat  ma- 
jority, iu  July,  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  accepted  a  call  from  Falmouth,  and 
there  died  in  1789. 

1780,  March  13.  Joshua  Delano,  Kimball  Prince, 
and  Joseph  Sampson  were  chosen  the  "  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  Inspection,  and  Safety"  for  the  year. 
The  selectmen  were  directed  "  to  lay  out  a  cartway 
from  Elijah  and  Francis  Ring's,  through  gate  and 
bars  to  the  Bridgewater  road,  near  widow  Hauuuh 
Cook's  house." 

May  19th.  This  day  will  ever  be  memorable  as 
the  "  Dark  Day"  over  the  whole  of  New  England, 
but  the  solemnity  and  gloom   was  increased  in   this 
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aud  the  neighboring  towns  of  Plympton  and  Plym- 
outh, owing  to  the  loss  of  a  child  from  its  home  in 
Plympton  a  day  or  two  previous.  Search  was  being 
made  when  the  darkness  of  this  wonderful  day  over- 
spread the  land.  On  the  following  day  the  dead  body 
of  the  child  was  found  in  the  woods  within  the  limits 
of  Plymouth.  Soon  after  this  a  lady  composed  forty- 
two  stanzas  and  addressed  them  to  the  afflicted  parents, 
three  or  four  of  which  that  referred  to  this  day  will 
be  given  here.  They  were  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Deborah  Washburn  (who  died,  1S49, 
aged  eighty-nine). 

"  Now  unto  others  would  I  speak, 
And  solemnly  advise, 
0  never  lo  forget  that  day, 
That  day  of  great  surprise. 

"  When  darkness  overspread  the  earth 
Before  the  child  was  found, 
llow  then  was  silence  put  to  mirth, 
And  how  did  fear  abound, 

"When  we  knew  not  that  e'er  again 
The  sunlight  would  appear; 
But  while  the  darkness  did  remain, 
Alas!  what  did  we  fear? 

11  We  feared  that  babe  would  perish  quite, 
That  lovely  rose  in  bloom; 
We  feared  our  everlasting  night, 
We  feared  the  day  of  doom." 

March  12th.  Zephaniah  Willis  commenced  to 
preach,  aud  ou  the  Sth  of  May  the  church  voted 
unanimously  to  give  him  a  call,  and  the  town  con- 
curred in  the  same  ou  the  22d.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  in  July,  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of 
October  following.  The  order  of  services  was  as 
follows:  Introductory  prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw;  sermon, 
Rev.  Mr.  Sanger;  ordaining  prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs; 
charge,  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock;  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, Rev.  Mr.  Robbius. 

Rev.  Mr.  Willis'  salary  at  first  was  eighty  pounds, 
to  be  paid  partly  in  Indian  corn,  rye,  pork,  beef,  etc., 
at  specified  prices.  It  was  also  voted  to  give  him,  as 
an  encouragement  to  settle,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  building  materials. 
The  last-named  sums  were  of  the  same  value  as  they 
were  in  1775,  for  at  this  date  (1780)  the  currency 
had  become  greatly  depreciated,  as  at  the  same  meet- 
ing fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  were  ap 
propriated  for  repairing  the  meeting-house.  Ten  cords 
of  wood  yearly  was  the  minister's  allowance  until  he 
should  have  a  family,  and  then  twenty  cords  were  to 
be  allowed,  said  wood  to  be  delivered  at  his  door. 

September  4th.  The  first  election  of  State  officers 
under  the  new  Massachusetts  Constitution  took  place, 


and  the  town  vote  for  Governor  was,  for  Hon.  John 
Hancock,  thirteen,  and  for  the  Hon.  James  Buwdoin, 
twelve. 

1781,  May  5.  At  this  time  the  paper  cuneucy  had 
become  so  greatly  depreciated  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  its  value.  In  December,  1780, 
seventy-five  dollars  per  bushel  were  allowed  the  sol- 
diers for  the  corn  that  was  due  them,  and  at  this 
meeting  in  May  it  was  voted  "to  allow  Mr.  John 
Fuller's  account  for  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings, 
old  currency,  one  hard  dollar." 

1782,  March  11.  It  was  decided  to  build  two  new 
school-houses,  one  at  the  southwest  part  of  the  town 
and  one  at  the  northwest. 

1784.  The  town  agTeed  to  give  Rev.  Mr.  Willis 
ninety-five  pounds  per  year  for  ten  years  from  the 
time  of  his  settlement. 

1787,  April  2.  The  old  burial-ground  was  inclosed 
this  year,  the  wall  "  to  begiu  at  the  line  of  the  laud 
of  Francis  Adams  in  the  range  of  the  northerly  side 
of  the  porch  of  the  meeting-house,  and  extend  to  the 
northwest  side  of  said  porch,  aud  that  on  the  easterly 
end  of  the  meeting-house  the  wall  begin  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  tower  on  which  the  steeple  is 
erected,  and  that  it  extend  from  thence  iu  a  line 
with  the  northerly  side  of  the  tower  one  rod  aud  a 
half,  and  from  thence  to  extend  to  the  line  of  Fran- 
cis Adams  in  such  a  direction  as  to  include  within 
the  enclosure  the  graves  nigh  to  the  land  of  the  said 
Adams." 

December  17th.  Hon.  William  Sever,  Esq.,  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  for  ratify- 
ing the  United  States  Constitution  to  be  held  in  Jan- 
uary, 1788. 

1790.  Mr.  Levi  Bradford  agreed  to  make  the 
whipping-post  and  stocks  for  nine  shillings,  the  town 
to  find  the  iron.  Eighty  pounds  were  raised  for  the 
schools;  the  South  District  to  have  three  months' 
school,  the  Middle  District  six  months',  the  South- 
west aud  Northwest  Districts  each  four  aud  a  half 
months'. 

1791.  A  rate  of  labor  ou  highways  was  established 
as  follows:  For  a  day's  labor  by  a  man,  2s.  Sd. ;  for 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  2s.  ;  for  a  horse,  Is.  Gd. ;  for  a  cart, 
Is.  4d.  These  prices  were  considered  for  eight  hours' 
work  per  day. 

1793,  Oct.  3.  Hon.  William  Sever  had  lately  pre- 
sented tho  church  and  cougregation  with  an  elegant 
folio  Bible,  and  the  town  appointed  Rev.  Z.  Willis  to 
wait  on  his  honor  with  the  thanks  of  the  town  for 
his  valuable  present.  This  Bible  was  of  the  first 
folio  edition  printed  in  our  country. 

1794,  May.    A  committee  was  chosen    to  agree 
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with  a  schoolmaster,  and  they  reported  to  allow  Mr. 
Martin  Parris  seventy  pounds  per  year  "  so  long  as 
he  shall  give  satisfaction  to  the  town."  The  road 
from  the  meeting-house  by  Adams'  mill  to  the  Plyrop- 
ton  road,  uear  the  house  of  Ebeuezer  Wasliburn,  was 
laid  out  ;  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  town  until 
1798. 

1795,  May  10.  William  Drew,  Esq.,  died,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  He  was  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Sarah  (Bartlett)  Drew,  and  the  grandson  of  Samuel, 
mentioned  page  259.  He  was  a  merchant  and  ship- 
builder. During  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
and  17S0  he  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court,  and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion for  framing  the  new  State  Constitution. 

1796,  Rev.  Mr.  Willis'  salary  was  four  hundred 
dollars,  exclusive  of  wood.  Mr.  Parris,  the  school- 
master, was  allowed  fifty  dollars  in  addition  to  his 
salary,  "  considering  the  increase  in  price  of  pro- 
visions." Previous  to  this  year  the  accounts  seem 
to  have  been  kept  by  the  old  New  England  currency, 
but  as  will  be  noticed  above  a  change  was  made  at 
this  period. 

1797,  April  3.  It  was  voted  by  the  town  to  take 
the  steeple  of  the  meeting-house  dowu,  as  it  was  not 
in  a  safe  condition,  although  it  had  stood  but  thirty- 
three  years.  One  thousand  dollars  raised  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  town. 

1798,  Feb.  5.  It  was  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house iu  place  of  the  old  one,  that  had  stood  about 
eighty  years.  Mr.  Robert  Cook,  Capt.  Judah  Wash- 
burn, Mr.  Jobu  Sever,  Col.  John  Thomas,  Capt. 
Isaiah  Thomas,  Col.  John  Gray,  Mr.  David  Beal,  Mr. 
Cephas  Wadsworth,  Mr.  Jedediah  Holmes,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Sampson,  Mr.  Melzar  Adams,  Mr.  Charles 
Holme.-;,  and  Seth  Drew,  Esq.,  were  a  committee  to 
report  a  plau  for  the  building.  On  the  22d,  Col. 
Gray  laid  the  plan  before  the  town,  which  was 
adopted  :  "  the  house  to  be  sixty  feet  long  and  fifty- 
five  wide,  besides  the  projections,"  which  were  ten 
feet,  and  to  be  twenty-five  feet  in  the  walls.  Col. 
John  Thomas,  Seth  Drew,  Esq.,  and  John  Fauuce 
were  chosen  the  committee  on  labor  and  material. 
The  pews  were  sold  by  the  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  money  necessary  ior  the  building  of  the 
house.  March  26th  twenty-uine  pews  were  sold  for 
$2413,  and  the  next  day  twenty-one  more  were  sold 
for  §11)15.  By  August  6th  the  sum  of  $7394  had 
been  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  pews,  the  prices 
rauging  from  $60  to  $135.  The  work  of  raising  the 
new  house  of  public  worship  was  commenced  on  the 
31st  of  July,  and  completed  August  2d.     During  the 


summer  season,  while  the  new  house  was  in  process 
of  building,  a  structure  was  prepared  on  the  green, 
made  from  the  roof  of  the  old  house,  and  it  was 
called  the  "  Quail  trap,"  and  there  the  people  wor- 
shiped. The  church-bell  was  placed  on  a  framework 
near  by,  and  was  there  rung  on  public  occasions  until 
it  soon  became  cracked,  and  thus  rendered  useless. 
The  new  meeting-house  was  opened  for  worship  Sep- 
tember 16th,  while  it  was  yet  unfinished.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  raising  of  this  building  was 
taken  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Cornelius  A.  Bart- 
lett,  who  was  a  most  reliable  person,  aud  had  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  native  town. 
He  died  Nov.  8,  1880: 

"  When  the  second  meeting-house  in  Kingston  was 
raised  it  was  made  a  very  jovial  occasion.  Booths 
were  erected  in  the  field  opposite,  aud  all  kinds  of 
liquor  and  refreshments  were  sold  freely.  Mr.  Bildad 
Washburn  kept  a  tavern  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Russell  house,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bates,  who  was 
then  ten  years  of  age,  recollected  the  crowds  of  people 
who  were  there  every  day.  Peleg  Holmes  said  he 
listened  one  day  to  a  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  playing 
on  a  fiddle,  while  some  were  dancing.  After  the 
frame  was  up,  a  procession  formed  of  those  who  were 
employed  iu  raising  the  building,  consisting  of  car- 
penters, sailors,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  each  taking  some 
implement  of  his  trade,  such  as  axes,  rules,  squares, 
tackles,  ropes,  etc.  They  marched  to  the  Great 
bridge  aud  back  to  the  temporary  building  ou  the 
green  that  was  used  for  public  worship  while  the 
new  church  was  being  built.  There  they  had  punch, 
etc.,  aud  after  an  hour  or  so  had  passed  iu  their  having 
a  jolly  time  the  crowd  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
so  ended  an  old-fashioned  '  meeting-house  raising.'  " 

1800,  Nov.  22.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  buildiug  committee  for  the  uew 
meeting-house. 

1801,  June  15.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period 
when  the  town  took  the  first  action  which  produced  the 
most  distracting  divisions  aud  a  bitter  quarrel,  known 
since  as  the  l;  Great  Fund  Controversy."  For  years 
its  effects  were  felt,  and  probably  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  town  at  that  time  would  now,  if  discussed, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  fiud  its  supporters,  as  well  as  those  who  would 
condemn  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  felt  much  troubled, 
and  almost  decided  to  remove  from  the  town,  so  deeply 
did  he  regret  the  result  of  such  discord  and  con- 
tention, when,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  town  of 
Kingston  had  been  remarkable  for  peace,  unanimity, 
and  concord."  A  disruption  of  the  old  parish  soon 
took  place,  and  some"of  the  members  who  withdrew 
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soon  became  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
the  town,  although  at  the  time  of  their  withdrawal 
they  had  no  particular  sympathy  with  that  denomina- 
tion. The  actiou  of  the  town  referred  to  was  this : 
It  was  voted  "  that  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  dollars 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  pews  in  the  meeting-house 
be  put  into  a  fund,  and  that  the  interest  accruing 
therefrom  be  applied  for  the  support  of  a  Congrega- 
tional minister."  Although  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  controversy,  it  produced  no  great  contention  until 
the  succeeding  year,  when  application  was  made  to 
the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  At 
different  stages  of  the  controversy  many  harsh  or 
bitter  words  were  spoken  by  both  parties,  but  they 
are  now  buried  in  the  past,  and  the  active  participants 
have  all.  long  ago,  passed  away,  so  that  at  this  late 
day  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  record  the  actual 
doings  of  the  town  during  the  four  or  five  years  the 
contention  la.-ted,  and  such  will  be  given  in  these 
pages  under  the  different  years  as  they  appear  upon 
the  records  of  the  town. 

December  8th.  Died,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cobb,  in  the 
one  hundred  and  eighth  year  of  his  age.  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  known  in  this 
vicinity.  As  he  was  born  in  1694,  his  lifetime  em- 
braced six  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  one  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  his 
hundredth  year,  April,  1794,  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler 
Robbins,  of  Plymouth,  went  to  the  house  of  the 
venerable  man  and  preached  a  suitable  sermon.  The 
reason  of  Dr.  Robbins  officiating  at  that  time  was 
that  some  feeling  had  arisen  between  a  son  of  the 
centenarian  (Mr.  John  Cobb)  and  Rev.  Mr.  Willis, 
and  the  preference  was  given  to  Dr.  Robbins.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Willis  called  on  his  aged  parishiouer,  as  they 
were  on  very  friendly  terms,  when  the  latter  said  to  his 
minister,  "  Do  not  feel  offended  because  you  was  not 
called  to  preach  the  sermon.  It  was  none  of  my  doing  : 
it  was  the  boy's  work  ;  but  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Willis, 
when  I  have  another  century  sermon  to  be  preached, 
you  shall  do  it."  As  he  was  five  years  of  age  before 
Mary  Allerton  Cushman,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
"  Mayflower"  company,  died,  it  makes  him  the  link 
that  connects  the  Pilgrims  with  the  present  generation. 
Persons  are  now  living  who  recollect  Mr.  Cobb,  and 
at  the  late  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  aud  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  town  (June  27,  1876),  two  geutle- 
men  were  on  the  platform  as  speakers  who  recollected 
conversing  with  him,  viz. :  Rev.  Job  Washburn,  of 
Rockport,  Me.,  aud  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  of 
Philadelphia. 

1802,  Jau.   11.    It  was  decided  to  make  applica- 


tion to  the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, incorporating  Rev.  Z.  Willis,  Ebenr.  Washburn, 
Esq.,  Col.  John  Gray,  Jedudiah  Holmes,  Esq.,  Johu 
Faunce,  Col.  John  Thomas,  and  Jedediah  Holmes, 
Jr.,  as  trustees  of  the  fund,  on  which  action  was 
taken  in  1801.  An  act  of  incorporation  passed,  but 
soon  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  making  strenuous 
efforts  for  its  repeal,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  action  of 
the  town  the  next  year. 

1803,  May  20.  Voted  "  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  for  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Congregational  minister."  Seth  Drew,  El- 
kanah  Cook,  and  David  Beal  were  chosen  to  draw  up 
a  petition,  and  Seth  Drew,  who  was  the  representative 
that  year,  was  chosen  agent  to  present  it  to  the 
General  Court.  Although  a  majority  of  the  people 
were  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  which  this 
church  or  town  property  was  funded  for  the  support 
of  a  Congregational  minister,  yet  their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail  with  the  Legislature,  which  was  probably  in- 
fluenccd  more  by  a  few  persons  of  high  standing  iu 
the  towu  than  by  the  actual  majority.  It  is  related 
that  the  late  Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  who  was  then  the 
representative  from  Duxbury,  asked  during  one  of 
the  sessions  "  why  so  little  notice  was  takeu  of  that 
petition  from  a  respectable  majority  of  the  people  of 
Kingston  ?"  and  the  answer  was  heard  around  him 
from  several  members,  "  the  Honorable  Squire  Sever 
is  against  it."  As  before  stated,  their  efforts  were  not 
successful,  and  the  General  Court  gave  the  petitioners 
leave  to  withdraw. 

1804.  The  town  voted  thanks  to  John  Faunce  for 
his  long  and  faithful  services  as  clerk,  he  having  held 
thatofSee  twenty-seven  years  continuously  from  1777. 

1805,  Jan.  3.  William  Sever,  Esq.,  proposed  pay- 
ing every  person  that  is  dissatisfied  with  the  minis- 
terial fund  their  proportion  of  said  fund. 

January  7th.  Voted  "  to  apply  to  the  General  Court 
for  an  amendment  for  an  alteration  of  the  act  of  in- 
corporation of  the  ministerial  fund." 

June  20th.  David  Beal,  Stephen  Drew,  Wrestling 
Brewster,  Jr.,  Stephen  Bradford,  Amos  Cook,  Sam- 
uel Everson,  Rufus  Ring,  Uriah  Bartlett,  Lysander 
Bartlett,  Sylvanus  Bradford,  and  Francis  Ring  peti- 
tioned the  town  "  to  make  the  ministerial  tax  separate 
from  the  other  town  tax,  as  they  had  joined  the 
Baptist  denomination."  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
this  request  was  refused. 

1806.  It  was  decided  lo  build  the  magazine  on  the 
north  side  of  the  burying-ground.  This  building, 
known  as  tho  powder-house,  remained  there  many 
years,  not  being  taken  away  until  after  1860. 

1808.  Moses  Inglee,  Nath.  Foster,  and  Jedediah 
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Holmes,  Jr.,  were  appointed  to  procure  a  new  bell 
for  the  Congregational  meeting-house.  It  was 
brought  from  Boston  iu  the  brig  "  Three  Thomases," 
owned  by  John,  Nathaniel,  and  Sylvauus  Thomas. 
When  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  Cow  Yard,  in  the 
harbor,  it  was  hoisted  to  the  mainstay  and  rung. 
This  bell  was  in  use  forty-three  years.  A  petition 
was  sent  to  President  Jefferson  to  remove  partially 
or  wholly  the  embargo. 

June  15th.  The  Hon.  William  Sever  died,  aged 
eighty  years.  He  had  been  a  very  prominent  man 
in  town  and  State  affairs  ;  was  one  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  judge  of  probate 
for  the  county  of  Plymouth.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  in 
his  "  Journal  of  Travels,"  in  that  part  relating  to  the 
Old  Colony,  speaks  of  him  thus :  "  Mr.  Sever  was 
the  most  respectable  and  worthy  character  I  have 
known,"  and  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  "  History  of  Plym- 
outh," says,  "  But  I  venerated  him  the  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  similarity  in  his  person  and 
appearance  to  Gen.  Washington.  The  resemblance 
in  erect  form  and  in  dignity  of  manners  was  so  pe- 
culiarly striking  that  the  comparison  was  almost  per- 
fect, and  my  interviews  with  him  brought  to  my  mind 
the  most  delightful  recollections."  Mr.  Sever  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Plymouth  Bank,  which  was 
organized  in  1804. 

1810.  April  26.  Col.  John  Gray  died  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  and  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  having  been  one  of  the  selectmen  thirty- 
four  years,  during  the  period  between  1758  and  1803, 
and  was  the  treasurer  continuously  from  1769  to 
1804.  Mr.  Gray  was  the  direct  descendant  from 
Edward  Gray,  and  lived  at  Rocky  Nook,  on  part  of 
the  estate  of  his  ancestor.  January  26th,  Deacon 
Ebenezer  Washburn  died,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
He  was  the  representative  to  the  General  Court  fif- 
teen years,  during  the  period  1776-97. 

1811.  The  road  by  the  houses  of  Nathaniel  Holmes, 
Nathan  Chandler,  and  Oliver  Sampson  was  laid  out 
this  year. 

1812.  The  ministerial  tax  was  made  separate  from 
the  other  town  tax.  One  hundred  dollars  was  appro- 
priated '•  for  a  woman  school."  A  town-meeting 
was  held  July  28th  to  express  disapprobation  of  the 
war  with  England.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  a  wish 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  an  abhorrence  to  an 
alliance  with  France  was  expressed. 

1813.  During  the  spring  of  this  year  an  unusual 
number  of  deaths  occurred.  Rev.  Z.  Willis  records 
the  deaths  of  eight  adults  in   the  month  of  April, 


and  all  of  the  same  disease,  which  he  names  lung 
fever.  The  sickness  that  then  prevailed  proved  so  fatal 
that  it  was  termed  "  the  plague."  Dr.  Jabez  Fuller, 
the  principal  physician  of  the  town  at  that  time,  fell 
a  victim  to  the  disease,  and  died  April  12th,  aged 
fifty  nine  years. 

1814.  June  24.  It  was  voted  "  to  choose  four 
men  to  join  with  the  selectmen  to  contract  with  as 
many  men  as  are  required  to  be  drafted  on  as  good 
terms  as  possible  by  the  month."  Hezekiah  Ripley, 
Ellis  Bradford,  Peter  Winsor,  and  William  Holmes 
were  chosen,  and  the  selectmen  were  requested  to  call 
on  the  adjutant-general  for  the  quota  of  fire-arms,  ac- 
coutrements, and  ammunition  for  the  town.  Eli 
Cook,  Benjamin  Delano,  and  Ellis  Bradford  were 
chosen  a  Committee  of  Safety.  Six  hundred  dollars 
were  raised  for  war  expenses.  "  Three  anchors  were 
made  at  the  forge  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town 
by  Hyde  &  Holmes  (Charles)  for  the  government 
ship  'Independence.'  This  ship  was  originally  a 
seventy-four-gun  ship,  but  razeed  to  a  fifty-seven  this 
year.  The  largest  of  the  anchors  weighed  nine  thou- 
sand three  hundred  pounds;  the  others,  eight  thou- 
sand three  hundred  each."  (Cornelius  A.  Bartlett's 
MSS.) 

1815.  Amount  of  the  ministerial  fund  this  year, 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars 
and  forty-five  cents. 

1816.  The  Southwest  District  was  allowed  to  set 
their  school-house  on  town's  land  south  of  road  lead- 
ing to  Elkanah  Washburn's,  and  west  of  road  to 
Plympton,  bounded  southwest  by  land  of  Ebenezer 
Adams.  This  was  the  Crossman  Pond  school-house. 
The  selectmen  were  directed  to  collect  all  the  musket- 
balls  belonging  to  the  commonwealth  and  hold  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  quartermaster-general. 

1817.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops,  "  Rev. 
Mr.  Willis  is  willing  to  abate  his  salary  from  what  it 
would  be  (partly  payable  in  corn  at  7  shillings  per 
bush. ;  rye,  7/6,  pork,  10  c,  and  beef,  5  c.  per  lb.), 
five  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars." 

1820.  The  road  between  the  house  of  Seth  Ever- 
son  and  that  of  Martin  Cook  was  laid  out.  George 
B.  Holmes  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion for  revising  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

1821.  April  9.  The  town  voted  on  the  fourteen 
constitutional  amendments  of  1820,  and  rejected 
them  all. 

1822.  At  the  meeting,  May  6th,  Maj.  George 
Russell,  the  clerk,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  lived 
but  a  short  time  after  being  removed  to  his  residence, 
dying  the  same  day. 

1824.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
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was  raised  for  the  grammar,  English,  and  woman's 
school.  The  ministerial  fuDd  was  five  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars. 

1826,  June  5.  Samuel  Stetson,  who  had  been  the 
treasurer  of  the  town  for  seventeen  years,  resigned 
the  office. 

1S27.  The  town  purchased  the  present  almshouse 
of  Miss  Abigail  Drew  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. It  wa3  the  same  house  that  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  her  father,  Mr.  Zeuas  Drew. 

1828.  Oct.  3.  Spencer  Bradford  resigned  the  office 
of  treasurer,  and  Eli  Cook  was  chosen. 

1829.  The  great  bridge  over  Jones  River  was  re- 
paired, and  a  new  arch  or  passage-way  was  built. 

1830.  The  town  was  districted  anew  for  schools, 
and  the  northwest  district  had  forty-five  families;  the 
west,  thirty-nine  ;  south,  twenty  ;  southeast,  fifty  ;  aud 
the  middle  district,  one  hundred  and  seven. 

1832.  The  election  for  State  officers  was  held  in 
November  instead  of  May,  as  had  been  the  law  for 
many  years  previously.  Thomas  P.  Beal,  Esq.,  pe- 
titioned for  a  road  to  be  laid  out  from  Loring's  gate  in 
Duxbury  to  the  Boston  road  along  the  river  by  the 
landing. 

1833.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  raised  for  the 
schools. 

1836.  The  selectmen  were  ordered  to  finish  the 
Landing  road,  the  same  petitioned  for  iu  1832.  A 
petition  was  offered  for  a  new  road  at  Rocky  Nook, 
through  what  is  known  as  the  "Spirit  Pasture." 

1837.  Rev.  John  Allen,  Rev.  Abraham  Jackson, 
Rev.  John  Davis  Sweet,  Jedediah  Holmes,  and  Rob- 
ert Holmes  were  chosen  the  school  committee.  The 
first  movement  was  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
old  burial-ground.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Eli 
Cook,  Thomas  C.  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Paunce,  Jede- 
diah Holmes,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  James  Poster,  and 
Nuhum  Bailey,  was  chosen  to  receive  the  town's 
proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Uuited 
States,  and  to  invest  the  same. 

1838.  Voted  that  the  prudential  committee  in  the 
several  school  districts  be  authorized  to  contract  for 
teachers. 

1839.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  present  a  plan 
and  estimate  the  cost  of  a  towu-house,  but  this  action 
was  afterwards  reconsidered. 

1840.  The  burial-ground  was  enlarged  by  laud 
bought  of  Daniel  Adams  for  six  hundred  dollars.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  C.  Holmes,  Eli  Cook, 
James  N.  Sever,  Alexander  Holmes,  David  B.  Bart- 
lett,  Nathauiel  Paunce,  Asaph  Holmes,  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, and  Rufus  B.  Bradford,  was  chosen  to  build  a 
town-house,  the  building  to  be  completed  Oct.  1,  1841. 


The  road  from  Boston  road  by  the  iron-works  on  Stony 
Brook  to  the  Landing  road  was  laid  out.  Also  the 
one  from  the  great  bridge  along  the  river  to  the 
Plympton  road. 

1841.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were  eu- 
rolled  in  the  militia  this  year. 

1843.  Rev.  Joseph  Peckham,  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
Keely,  Rev.  Augustus  R.  Pope,  Aldeu  S.  Bradford, 
and  Thomas  Cushman  were  chosen  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  great  bridge  was  repaired,  a  part  of  it 
having  fallen   during  a  freshet. 

1844.  It  was  decided  to  divide  the  United  States 
surplus  revenue  amoug  the  school  districts  for  schools 
or  school-houses  aud  for  no  other  purpose.  District 
No.  1  received  8589.69;  No.  2,  8946.16;  No.  3, 
8503.89;  No.  4,  8437.89;  No.  5,  $451.08;  No.  6, 
8556.69.  Total  amount,  83485.40.  In  all  these 
districts  new  school-houses  were  built  within  a  year 
or  two.  Joseph  Sampson,  the  treasurer,  died  Decem- 
ber 6th. 

1845.  Jan.  25.  A  meeting  of  the  town  was  held 
to  see  if  liberty  would  be  given  to  the  directors  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  to  build  a  permanent  bridge 
over  Jones  River,  but  it  was  not  granted.  The  free 
use  of  the  town  hall  was  allowed  for  anti-slavery  and 
temperance  meetings,  also  for  singiug-schools. 

1847.  Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis  died  March  6th,  aged 
ninety  years. 

1848.  Several  events  occurred  this  year  calculated 
to  disturb  the  usual  quietness  of  the  towu.  Iu  April 
the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Richardson  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  same  month  Capt.  Perez  H. 
Sampson,  of  the  old  packet  "  July,"  while  on  a  trip 
to  Bostou,  absconded  or  met  with  foul  play,  and  his 
whereabouts  was  never  known  to  his  family  or  friends. 
In  August  a  barn  of  Mr.  Joseph  Holmes'  near  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  depot  was  totally  consumed  by 
fire,  and  before  the  year  closed  a  store  iu  the  centre  of 
the  town  was  entered  by  burglars,  thus  making  an 
eventful  year. 

1849.  In  June  of  this  year  a  bell  was  placed  in 
the  tower  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  and  rung 
for  Sunday  service  on  the  1st  day  of  July  for  the  first 
time. 

1850.  April  25.  The  town  voted  to  procure  a 
fire-engine,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a 
fire  company,  but  the  votes  were  all  reconsidered 
June  8th. 

1851.  The  old  meeting-house  was  demolished  in 
May,  and  the  present  Unitarian  Church  was  built 
during  the  year.  In  April  occurred  the  memorable 
storm  and  unprecedented  high  tide  on  the  Atlautic 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  aud   a  great  deal  of  damage 
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was   done   at   the   Rocky  Nook  wharves   and   at   the 
landing  iu  this  town. 

1852.  Joseph  Holuies  and  sous  presented  a  clock 
to  the  Unitarian  Society,  and  it  was  put  into  the 
tower  of  the  church.  The  first  hour  struck  after  it 
was  in  order  was  four  o'clock  P.M.,  June  26th. 

July  16th.  Hon.  Thomas  Prince  Beal,  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Plymouth  County  bar, 
died,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

July  24th.  Hun.  Daniel  Webster's  friends  from 
Bostou  and  many  lowns  of  the  county  received  him 
at  the  depot,  and  escorted  him  to  his  country-seat  at 
Maralitield.  This  was  soon  after  his  defeat  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  when  he  failed  to  receive  the 
Presidential  nomination.  Three  months  later  a  sim- 
ilar demonstration  took  place  in  town,  when  hundreds 
were  conveyed  from  the  depot  to  Marshfield,  October 
29th,  to  attend  the  funeral  services  over  the  remains 
of  the  departed  statesman. 

1853.  Thomas  Cushman  was  chosen  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

1854,  June  19.  A  terrific  thunder-storm  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock.  The 
services  attending  the  first  interment'  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery  were  being  held  (as  this  new  burial-place 
had  not  then  been  consecrated)  when  the  tempest 
commenced,  and  people  hastened  to  their  homes. 
Seven  or  eight  trees  were  struck  within  the  bounds 
of  the  cemetery,  then  the  spire  of  the  new  Unitarian 
Church  was  shattered  by  the  lightning,  and  several 
dwelling-houses  were  damaged. 

August  2d.  The  consecration  services  took  place  in 
Evergreen  Cemetery  this  day.  Rev.  Frederick  D. 
Huntington  delivered  the  address,  aud  Epes  Sargent, 
Esq.,  the  poem. 

1855,  Feb.  1.  Col.  John  Sever,  the  first  president 
of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  died,  aged  sixty-two 
years. 

1857.  The  Boston  road,  near  the  place  called  the 
"  Punch-Bowls,"  was  shortened  by  being  laid  out 
along  the  course  of  the  ancient  foot-path  down  the 
steep  part  of  the  hill. 

1858.  This  year  Kingston  aud  Duxbury  form  one 
representative  district,  according  to  a  late  act  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 

1861.  Soou  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Southern 
Rebellion  this  year,  the  town  voted,  May  18th,  "to 
pay  iu  addition  to  the  government  pay,  to  all  persons 
inhabitants  of  Kingston  who  have  or  may  voluuteer 
iu  the  service  of  their  country,  the  sum  of  six  dollars 
per  month  while  employed  iu  the  service." 

1  Mrs.  Juliu  Purris,  widow  uf  Itev.  Martin  Parria. 


1862,  March  3.  One  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated to  aid  the  parents,  wives,  aud  children  of 
those  mustered  into  the  service. 

July  26th.  Twenty  men  were  ordered  from  the 
towu  by  the  Governor,  and  the  town  offered  one 
hundred  dollars  bounty  to  each  person  volunteering. 

August  30th.  The  selectmen  were  authorized  to 
offer  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  man 
who  may  volunteer  to  fill  the  quota  under  Presideut 
Lincoln's  proclamation  for  nineteen  thousand  and 
eighty  men  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

1863,  The  sum  of  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  town  expenses. 

1864,  April  23.  The  selectmen  were  authorized 
to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  dol- 
lars each  for  such  number  of  volunteers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fill  any  existing  deficiency  in  the  quotas 
of  this  town  under  all  calls  of  the  President  previous 
to  date. 

May  31st.  The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each 
for  recruits,  in  anticipation  of  a  call  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  for  filling  this  town's  quota  in  any  call 
previous  to  March  1,  1865. 

1866.  March  26.  A  committee,  consisting  of  F. 
C.  Adams,  Philander  Cobb,  H.  K.  Keith,  W.  H. 
Faunce,  and  Noah  Prince,  was  chosen  to  have  charge 
of  the  building  of  a  high-school  house. 

1867.  The  high-school  house  was  dedicated  May 
10th. 

1868.  Mr.  Benjamin  Delano  died  January  19th, 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  building  of  vessels  aud  in  the  fishing 
business  for  many  years. 

November  15th.  Dr.  Paul  Louis  Nichols,  who  had 
been  a  practicing  physician  in  town  for  fifty-five 
years,  died,  aged  eighty  years. 

1869.  April  9.  The  death  of  James  N.  Sever, 
a  prominent  and  worthy  citizen  of  the  town,  occurred. 
With  him  the  male  line  of  the  Sever  name  ceased  in 
Kingston. 

May  27th.  Alexander  Holmes,  another  prominent 
citizen,  died.  For  years  he  was  the  president  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad. 

1870.  The  town  accepted  a  bequest  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  of 
Worcester  (a  native  of  Kingston),  to  be  applied  to 
the  relief  of  aged  and  indigent  women. 

1874.  Frederick  C.  Adams  died  October  7th,  iu 
his  fifty-third  year.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  made  provisions  in  his  will  whereby  the  Fanners' 
Lodge,  No.  189,  I.  0.  of  0.  F.,  will  receive  at  some 
future  time  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
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town,  at  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  certain  purposes  which  Mr. 
Adams  specified.  He  represented  the  town  in  Gen- 
eral Court,  1861. 

1876,  June  27.  The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was 
celebrated,  and  the  accouut  of  the  day's  proceedings 
was  published  at  the  time. 

1877.  The  town  hall,  which  was  built  in  1841, 
was  remodeled  this  year.  Five  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Edward  Gray,  one  of 
the  selectmen  for  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1858,  and  a  most  valuable  man  in  town 
affairs,  died  April  13th. 

1879.  Nathan  Brooks,  who  had  been  the  town 
clerk  from  1851,  and  treasurer  siuce  1858,  retired 
from  the  offices,  and  the  town  voted  thanks  for  his 
long  and  faithful  services. 

1880.  Alden  S.  Bradford,  one  of  the  selectmen 
since  the  year  1845,  with  the  exception  of  six  years, 
and  who  acted  as  moderator  of  most  of  the  town- 
meetings  for  thirty  years,  retired  from  all  town  offices 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the  town  passed  resolu- 
tions regretting  his  withdrawal,  "  as  he  had  filled  so 
many  offices  with  such  distinguished  ability  and 
faithfulness." 

1882.  George  Thomas  Adams,  a  well-known  citi- 
zen of  the  town,  died  November  29th,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year. 

1883.  June  23.  Leave  was  granted  to  "  Martha 
Sever  Post,"  No.  154,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
to  erect  a  soldiers'  monument  on  the  green.  Mis. 
Abigail  H.  Adams,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Adams, 
caused  a  soldiers'  monument  to  be  erected  on  the 
green,  and  it  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  and 
interesting  ceremonies  November  1st. 

1884.  The  thanks  of  the  town  were  given  to  Mrs. 
Adams  "  for  her  thoughtful,  tasteful,  and  munificent 
gift  of  the  monument,"  and  "  to  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  Silver  Lake  Division,  Sous  of  Temperance, 
for  their  wise  provision  of  the  means  by  which  the 
circular  curbing  around  the  monument  was  secured 
and  placed  in  position." 

May  17th.  Rev.  Joseph  Peckham  died  suddenly 
this  day.1 

1  See  history  of  the  Second  Coo^regutiouul  Church,  p.  274. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ANCIENT    LANDMARKS— TOPOGRAPHICAL   AND 
HISTORICAL. 

Ancient  Landmarks. — Monk's  Hill,  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  Kingston,  is  situated  near  the  Plym- 
outh line,  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  township, 
about  midway  between  the  ocean  and  the  bounds  of 
Carver.  It  rises  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  view  from  its 
summit,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  Sprague's  Hill 
in  Bridgewater,  and  prominent  objects  in  most  of 
the  towns  of  Plymouth  County  are  distinctly  seen. 
This  view,  combined  with  the  ocean  in  the  east, 
where  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  are  often  visible,  and 
the  vast  stretch  of  woodland,  with  hardly  a  sign  of 
habitation,  on  the  south  side,  gives  a  varied  scene  of 
singular  beauty.  During  the  wars  with  England  this 
hill  was  one  of  the  points  where  beacon-tires  were 
lighted  to  alarm  the  neighboring  towns  in  time  of  an 
expected  invasion  by  the  euemy.  The  origin  of  its 
name  is  doubtful,  but  the  late  William  S.  Russell,  of 
Plymouth,  says,  "  It  is  called  in  the  Old  Colony 
Records  Mont's  Hill  Chase,  a  name  supposed  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  hunt  in  England." 

Indian  Pond  Hill.  The  surface  of  the  land  westerly 
of  Monk's  Hill  is  hilly,  but  no  particular  name  is  ap- 
plied to  auy  of  these  elevations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  here  meutioued,  which  is  situated  just  on 
the  bounds  of  Plympton  and  a  short  distance  south 
of  Indian  Pond. 

Pine  Hill  is  in  the  same  district,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  last-uamed  pond. 

Thatcher's  Hill  is  situated  at  the  Nook,  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Jones  River,  near  where  it  flows  into 
the  bay,  and  where  the  Pilgrim,  John  Ilowland, 
lived. 

Pagan  Hill  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Rocky  Nook 
district,  near  the  Plymouth  line. 

Abram's  Hill,  just  south  of  Stony  Brook,  probably 
takes  its  name  from  Abraham  Pierce,  who  owned 
lauds  there  as  early  as  1637.  A  large  portion  of  the 
ceutral  village  of  Kingston  is  really  on  this  hill,  but 
the  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  northerly  and  east- 
erly parts,  from  the  junction  of  the  roads  at  the 
Patuxet  House  around  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Wis- 
well  S.  Stetson,  on  the  Landing  road.  From  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  at  almost  any  place  between  the  poiuts 
just  designated,  a  very  pleasant  view  meets  the  eye. 

Ridge  Hill  extends  iu  a  northerly  direction  from 
Evergreen   Cemetery   towards   Blackwater  Pond.      It 
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is  a  long  ridge,  of  slight  elevation.  At  the  marsh 
surrounding  the  pond  it  only  appears  as  an  upland, 
but  on  the  southerly  shore  it  suddenly  rises  into  prom- 
inence, and  that  portion  is  called  Castle  Hill.  On 
the  northerly  shore  a  similar  ridge  commences,  and 
runs  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  bounds  of  Duxbury. 
The  different  portions  of  the  town  have  long  been 
designated  as  the  Village  or  Centre,  Rocky  Nook,  In- 
dian Pond,  Wapping,  Northwest,  Stony  Brook,  Trip- 
hammer, and  Blackwater.  While  the  schools  were 
under  the  district  system  their  names  corresponded 
with  the  first  six  districts  above  mentioned. 

Silver  Lake.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  for 
many  years  bore  the  simple  name  of  Jones  River 
Pood.  About  the  year  1850  an  ice  company  was 
formed,  and  preparations  were  made  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  business  there,  and  to  give  a  more  attractive 
name  to  the  ice  there  obtained  was  the  principal  rea- 
son why  the  old  name  was  dropped  and  the  present 
one  adopted.  The  company  referred  to  suspended 
business  after  a  short  time,  and  nothing  is  left  to  re- 
mind one  that  it  ever  had  an  existeucesave  the  name 
of  Silver  Lake.  Ouly  a  part  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  lake  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Kingston. 

Indian  Pond  is  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  Plympton  line. 

Smelt  Pond  lies  at  the  northerly  base  of  Monk's 
Hill,  and  in  the  section  between  the  two  last  named 
are  many  ponds,  bearing  the  uames  Little  Smelt,  Rocky, 
Muddy,  Pratt's,  Lyon,  Great  and  Little  Snake,  Goose, 
Trakle,  Wolf,  Turtle,  Great  and  Little  Mink  Hole, 
and  Duke's  Hole.  Crossman's,  or  Crossing  Pond,  as 
it  has  been  incorrectly  called  by  the  townspeople,  is 
between  the  villages  of  Triphammer  and  Wapping, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Bridgewater  road. 

Blackwater  Pond  is  situated  in  the  northerly  part 
of  the  township  west  of  the  Boston  road.  Near  by 
is  a  very  small  poud  called  the  Teal  Hole,  now  smaller 
than  it  formerly  was,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
marshy  meadow  surrounding  it.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  waterfowl  of  that  name, 
but  for  many  years  past  they  have  been  seldom  seen 
there. 

Jones  River  is  the  largest  stream  flowing  into  the 
bay  from  Plymouth  County,  with  the  exception  of 
North  River.  It  is  the  outlet  of  Silver  Lake,  aud  for 
the  first  part  of  its  course  it  flows  south,  thence  in  au 
easterly  direction,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  way 
through  the  town,  until  it  passes  the  great  bridge, 
where  it  takes  a  northerly  course  for  a  short  distance, 
and  theuce  proceeds  in  a  winding  way  to  the  sea. 
The  tributaries  to  this  river  on  the  north  side  are 
Beaver  Dam  aud  Pine  Brook,  which  unite  in  the 


Northwest  District  and  join  the  river  about  one  mile 
from  its  source;  Hall's,  Bassett's,  Sampson's,  and 
Mile  Brook  flow  into  Blackwater  Pond,  aud  the  only 
outlet  from  that  is  Stony  Brook,  which  joins  with 
Tussock  Brook  (at  a  point  near  where  the  latter  forms 
the  bounds  between  Kingston  and  Duxbury),  and 
then  after  a  short  distance  empties  into  the  river  at 
the  "  Landing."  On  the  south  side,  Smelt  Brook, 
which  has  its  rise  at  the  pond  of  the  same  name,  joins 
the  river  at  Rocky  Nook,  about  half  a  mile  from  its 
mouth.  First,  Second,  aud  Third  Brook  flow  into 
the  river  between  the  great  bridge  and  the  Plympton 
road.  Furnace  Brook  runs  through  a  part  of  Indian 
Pond  district,  and  meets  the  river  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Factory  Pond.  Fountain  Head  Brook 
flows  into  the  river  above  Triphammer  Forge  Pond. 
Another  brook,  without  a  name,  above  the  last,  is 
shown  on  the  map  of  the  town,  aud  finally  Barrow's 
Brook,  which  flows  from  Plympton  through  a  part  of 
Wapping,  has  its  junction  with  the  river  at  a  point 
opposite  that  of  Pine  Brook  on  the  north  side.  Gray's 
Brook,  at  Rocky  Nook,  is  a  small  rivulet  flowing 
through  Spirit  Pasture  to  the  sea,  just  south  of  the 
wharves  there. 

Continental  Field.  During  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution many  families  were  very  destitute,  as  husbands, 
sons,  fathers,  and  brothers  were  called  from  home  for 
the  defense  of  their  country.  This  fact,  aud  the  great 
depreciation  of  paper  money,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  towns  to  devise  measures  for  the  relief  of  mauy 
persons.  This  town,  or  individuals  therein,  set  apart 
a  tract  of  land  lying  northwest  of  Smelt  Poud,  so  that 
needy  families  could  have  therefrom  what  wood  was 
necessary  for  their  use  and  comfort.  It  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  Continental  lot  or  Geld. 

Spirit  Pasture.  The  swampy  pasture,  situated  be- 
tween the  junctions  of  the  old  and  new  roads  to  Plym- 
outh, at  Rocky  Nook,  has  for  au  unkuown  period 
borne  the  name  given  above.  In  the  olden  times, 
when  the  belief  in  ghosts,  witches,  aud  hobgoblins 
really  produced  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  this 
locality  was  credited  with  being  the  abode  of  such 
beings,  and  many  aged  persons  have  given  their  testi- 
mony of  the  courage  it  required  to  pass  the  place  in 
the  night-time,  for  any  unusual  sound,  even  the  rus- 
tling of  a  leaf,  would  be  enough  to  seud  a  thrill  of 
horror  to  the  faint-hearted.  It  is  related  that  a  cer- 
tain judge,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  a  session  of 
court  at  Plymouth,  was  detained,  so  that  he  did  not 
reach  Kingston  until  after  dark,  and  while  passing  the 
dreaded  place  heard  a  most  dismal  souud,  accompanied 
at  intervals  by  the  clanking  of  a  chain.  At  first  a 
sudden  fear  came  upon  him,  but  he  was  determined 
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to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  noises  that  had  so 
startled  him,  and  he  therefore  called  at  the  house  of 
Col.  Gray,  who  lived  just  opposite,  and  informed  him 
what  he  had  heard.  The  colonel  took  his  lantern  and 
walked  with  the  judge  into  the  pasture  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  all  the  while  feel- 
ing doubtful  what  discovery  they  would  make  in  that 
lonely  spot  where  spirits  were  believed  to  abound. 
An  old  horse  had  been  fastened  with  a  chain  about 
his  leg,  but  had  broken  away  from  his  confinement 
and  fallen  into  a  large  hole  (where  rocks  had  been 
taken  from  the  ground),  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
poor  old  animal  was  unable  to  get  out.  When  the 
judge  and  colonel  reached  the  place,  the  ''spiritual 
manifestation"  was  explained.  In  more  modern  times, 
as  the  old  superstitious  ideas  have  in  a  measure  passed 
away,  many  have  been  the  plots  and  schemes  laid  to 
frighten  people  in  that  locality,  especially  those  who 
were  known  to  be  returning  from  some  jovial  occasion. 
Within  a  few  years  the  appearance  of  this  tract  of 
land  has  greatly  changed,  for  the  swampy  portion  has 
been  cleared,  yet  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  known 
as  the  Spirit  or  Ghost  Pasture. 

Raboth  is  a  name  applied  to  a  locality  at  Rocky 
Nook,  south  of  that  last  mentioned,  and  not  far  from 
the  places  where  the  Gray  families  formerly  lived. 

Sunderland  is  the  name  of  a  small  tract  of  land 
just  at  the  ledge  of  rocks  where  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road passes,  and  near  the  place  that  was  known  in 
the  last  ceutury  as  Cushman's  Landing.  It  was 
bought  of  Jonathan  Cushmau  by  William  Rand,  Jr., 
in  1763,  who  probably  gave  the  name  to  it,  as  his 
father,  Rev.  William  Rand,  was  of  Sunderland,  Mass., 
before  his  settlement  in  Kingstou. 

Howland's  Poiut  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  Nook, 
at  the  mouth  of  Jones  River.  It  was  formerly  a 
more  projecting  point  than  at  present,  so  that  it  re- 
quired greater  care  in  sailing  vessels  iuto  the  river. 

Flat  House  Dock  was  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
from  Sunderland,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as 
the  place  where  Joseph  Bradford,  the  son  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, lived. 

Pall  Mall  is  an  ancient  name  for  a  tract  of  meadow- 
land  on  the  south  of  the  river  above  the  Forge  Pond, 
at  Triphammer.  The  hill  ou  the  Bridgewater  road, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
same  name. 

Cohorse  is  a  locality  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  that  last  described.  Worcester  says,  "  The 
term  cohors,  or  cors,  originally  signified  an  enclosure 
for  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  afterwards  used  to 
designate  the  number  of  men  which  could  stand  within 
such  an  enclosure." 


Egypt  is  the  name  of  a  section  on  the  road  to  Sil- 
ver Lake,  between  Wappiug  and  Northwest,  and 
where  the  railroad  passes. 

Centennial  Ground  is  not  an  ancient  landmark, 
but  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  place  where 
the  services  attending  the  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  were  held,  June  27,  lS7u\ 

Nick's  Rock  is  near  Monk's  Hill  ou  the  east,  and 
is  one  of  the  points  given  in  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Kingston  and  Plymouth. 

Pulpit  Rock  is  a  bowlder  of  considerable  size,  situ- 
ated about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  estate  of  William 
A.  Thomas. 

Devil's  Rock  is  a  quarter  of  a  utile  west  of  the 
mouth  of  Jones  River,  in  the  section  that  was,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  a  part  of  Duxbury,  and  is  now  very 
near  the  present  boundary.  Another  small  bowlder 
near  the  iron-works  at  Stony  Brook,  on  the  land  of 
Deacon  Foster,  bore  the  same  name,  and  youthful 
curiosity  was  often  aroused  in  beholding  uu  the  top 
of  it  a  depression  that  very  much  resembled  a  human 
footprint  of  large  dimensions. 

The  Punch-Bowls.  This  was  a  name  given  to  the 
small,  deep  depressions  on  the  hill  north  of  Stony 
Brook  village,  near  the  junction  of  the  Boston  and 
Duxbury  roads. 


CHAPTER    V. 


ECCLESIASTICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  POLITICAL— 
CUURCH  HISTORY  AFTER  1SU0— SCHOOLS— TEM- 
PERANCE REFORM— ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

Church  History  after  1800. — As  previously 
stated,  the  history  of  the  church  thus  far  has  been 
given  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  but  soon  after  the 
beginuing  of  this  century  a  secession  from  the  First 
Church  took  place,  followed  in  twenty-five  years 
more  by  another,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
write  separate  histories  of  the  three  church  organiza- 
tions that  have  since  existed. 

Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis  continued  as  minister  of 
the  old  church  until  1828.  He  had  been  settled 
forty-seven  years  before  any  action  was  taken  by  the 
parish  to  make  any  changes  in  the  church  attains ; 
but  on  the  27th  of  March,  1S27,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  and  consult 
with  him,  and  he  authorized  them  to  report  to  the 
parish  "  that  he  requests  that  a  colleague  may  be 
settled  with  him."     Oct.  15,  1827,  Rev.  W.  H.  White 
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received  a  call  "  to  settle  as  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Willis,"  but  he  declined  the  iuvitatioo,  and  set- 
tled in  Littleton.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1828,  Mr. 
Willis  sent  the  following  communication  to  the  com- 
mittee : 

"  Oeuili  men, — Wishing  to  do  all  thut  is  possible  to  promote 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  society,  und  to  meet  their  de- 
sires, I  du  hereby  relinquish  the  pecuniary  contract  which  re- 
lates to  me  as  their  minister  into  their  hands,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  they  see  lit.  I  am  induced  to  this  step  by  many  considera- 
tions, only  one  of  which  need  be  mentioned, — the  propositions 
which  have  been  made  for  my  assistance  and  relief  in  distress. 
"  Yours,  with  respect, 

"  Z.  Willis." 

On  the  same  day  it  was  voted  "  That  as  Mr.  Willis 
has    relinquished    his    pecuniary    contract    with    the 


and  the  work  of  raising  the  buildiug  commenced  on 
the  12th  of  June.  The  society  held  their  services 
in  the  town  hall  until  the  new  church  was  completed, 
and  there  Rev.  Mr.  Edes  closed  his  labors  in  town, 
preaching  his  final  sermon  on  the  26th  of  October. 
The  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated  Wednesday 
A.M.,  Dec.  10,  1851.  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  of  Plymouth, 
was  the  first  minister  to  speak  from  its  pulpit.  Rev. 
James  Richardson,  Jr.,  was  the  pastor  from  July, 
1S53,  to  October,  1855. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Bowen  was  installed  April  30, 
1856,  and  continued  with  the  society  about  four 
years.  During  his  ministry  (1S58),  his  father-in-law, 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Gilman,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  died 
in  this  town  while  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bowen's  family. 


parish,  he  be  released  from  the  performance  of  pas-  1  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Phipps,  who  had    been   settled  in 
toral  duties  amougst  us  from  aud  after  the  18th  of  |  Bridgewater,  was  installed   May  26,   1861,   and   re- 


March,  1828,  which  have  heretofore  made  a  part  of 
that  contract."  Jonathan  Cole,  of  Salem,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Uuiversity,  1825,  was  the  next  minister. 
He  accepted  a  call,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  21,  1829. 
He  continued  in   the  ministry  here  little  more  than 


mained  with  the  society  ten  years,  until  his  sad  death, 
which  occurred  July  20,  1871.  Rev.  C.  Y.  DeNo- 
mandie  was  installed  Oct.  9,  1872,  and  still  continues 
the  minister  of  the  society.  Since  the  year  1800,  the 
office  of  deacon    has    been   held    by  Martin  Parris, 


six  years,  aud  was  dismissed   April  25,  1835.     Rev.  |  George  Russell,  Jedediah  Holmes,  Jr.,  John   Prince, 


John  D.  Sweet,  of  Norton,  who  was  settled  at  South- 
boro',  received  a  call  in  September,  1835.  He  was 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1829.  His  instal- 
lation took  place  Oct.  21,  1835,  and  his  ministry  ter- 
minated Oct.  21,  1843.  Mr.  Sweet  died  in  East 
Boston,  December,  1852,  and  was  buried  in  King- 
ston, Jan.  1,  1853.  Augustus  R.  Pope,  of  Boston, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  1839,  received  a 
call  Feb.  27,  1S43,  and  was  ordained  April  19th  of 
the  same  year.  During  his  ministry  the  venerable 
Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis  died  (March  6,  1847),  aged 
ninety  years  and  ten  days.  On  the  14th  of  March 
Mr.  Pope  preached  a  discourse  commemorative  of  his 
life  and  ministry,  that  was  afterwards  published.  His 
ministry  in  this  town  ended  July  15,  1849.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  Somerville,  where  he  died  May 
24,  185S.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Edes  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  a  time,  and  he  preached  the  last  sermon  that  was 
delivered  in  the  old  meeting-house  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  4,  1851,  from  the  text,  "  Who  is  left  amoug 
you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory  ?  and  how 
do  ye  see  it  now  ?  is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in  comparison 
of  it  as  nothing?"  (Haggai  ii.  3.)  This,  the  second 
meeting-house  of  the  town,  which  had  stood  fifty- 
three  years,  was  taken  down,  the  work  of  demolition 
commeuciug  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  two-steepled  edifice,  that  had  long  been  a  promi- 
nent  object   in   the   town,  was  removed   from  sight, 


Nathan  Chandler,  James  Foster,  and  others.  Deacon 
Foster  was  the  last  of  the  older  deacons.  He  died 
July  13;  1878,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

1884.  Within  the  past  year  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Beal 
made  a  munificent  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  this  church.  It  was  in  memory  of  her  father,  and 
she  directed  it  to  be  known  as  the  "  Joseph  Holmes 
Fund." 

The  Baptist  Church. — Until  after  1800  there 
was  no  one  in  this  town  belonging  to  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. Mr.  David  Beal,  a  prominent  merchant, 
was  for  a  while  the  only  professor  of  that  faith,  and 
he  had  united  with  the  church  in  Boston  of  which 
Dr.  Baldwin  was  pastor.  In  1802,  about  thirty-eight 
persons,  with  their  families,  left  the  old  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  incorporation  of  the  ministerial  fund, 
and  for  some  time  they  were  not  members  of  any 
religious  society.  Rev.  Ezra  Keudall,  a  Baptist 
minister  in  Middleboro1,  soon  came  among  these 
people,  and  held  meetings  one  Sabbath  each  mouth 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Stephen  Bradford.  The  upper 
part  of  the  house  being  in  an  unfinished  state  would 
accommodate  quite  a  large  congregation,  and  there 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Kingston  was  organized  in 
1804.  Dr.  Baldwin,  on  that  occasion,  preached  the 
sermon  from  the  text,  "  Ye  are  God's  husbandry,  ye 
are  God's  building."  (1  Corinthians  iii.  9.)  Many 
of  the  seceders  from  the    old   society  embraced  the 


much  to  the  regret  of  many.     The  present  house  of  |  tenets  of  the  Baptists,  and   soon  quite  a  flourishing 
worship  was  built  upon  the  same  site  as  the  former,     society  was  doing  its  work.     In  1806  they  erected  a 
18 
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house  of  worship  that  is  still  standing,  and  now 
known  as  Fuller's  Hall.  Rev.  Mr.  Kendall  preached 
for  them  some  time,  but  on  the  23d  of  May,  1808, 
he  gave  his  farewell  sermon  from  the  text,  "  It  is  ex- 
pedient for  you  that  I  go  away."  Samuel  Glover,  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  was  the  next  minister. 
He  began  his  work  with  the  church  in  1808,  soon 
after  Mr.  Kendall  retired,  but  was  not  ordained  until 
March  21,  1S10.  He  labored  with  the  society  eigh- 
teen years,  until  the  autumn  of  1S26,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  llev.  John  Allen,  who  was  settled  in 
November  of  that  year.  Duriug  Mr.  Allen's  minis- 
try a  new  house  of  worship  was  built,  the  same  now 
occupied  by  the  society,  and  it  was  dedicated  Nov.  11, 
1S35.  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  of  Boston,  preached  the 
sermon  from  the  text,  "  Above  all  these  things,  put 
on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness."  (Colos- 
sians  iii.  14.)  Mr.  Allen  remained  until  November, 
1837,  and  Rev.  John  S.  White  was  the  pastor  for 
four  years.     From   November,   1841,  until   October, 

1842,  there  was  no  settled  minister.  Rev.  George  J. 
Carleton,  an  evangelist,  was  with  the  society  during 
the  winter  of  1841-42,  and  by  his  labors  many  were 
added  to  the  church.  He  baptized  fifty-seven  per- 
sons. In  October,  1842,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Keely,  of 
Haverhill,  was  settled.  The  following  year  (1843) 
will  be  remembered  for  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  preaching  and  prophecies  of  William  Miller,  who 
had  predicted  that  the  end  of  all  things  terrestrial 
would  come  on  a  certain  day  of  that  year.  His  fol- 
lowers were  called  Millerites,  or,  as  they  termed  them- 
selves, Adventists.  In  this  church  it  was  the  cause 
of  a  very  serious  division.  A  large  number  of  the 
prominent  members  became  converts  to  the  new  faith, 
and  many  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  doctrines  of  the  new  prophet,  but  at  last 
the  church  took  action,  and  on  the  25th  of  August, 

1843,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  to  twenty-four,  re- 
fused the  use  of  the  meeting-house  to  the  Advent 
members.  This  created  an  intense  feeling,  causing 
many  to  withdraw  from  their  usual  place  of  attend- 
ance upon  public  worship,  and  they  fitted  up  a  hall 
that  they  called  a  tabernacle,  and  thus  they  held  their 
meetings  for  several  years.  Some  of  these  Advent- 
ists returned  to  their  former  place  of  worship,  while 
others  never  renewed  their  feelings  of  attachment  to 
their  old  church.  Mr.  Keely's  ministry  terminated 
iu  1853.  Siuce  that  time  the  following  ministers 
have  been  settled  over  the  society :  Rev.  George  B. 
Williams,  January,  1S54-C0 ;  Rev.  Kimball  Holt, 
1SC0-63;  Rev.  Josiah  II.  Tilton,  Oct.  4,  1863,  to 
Nov.  11,  1SGG;  Rev.  Titus  H.  Merriman,  April, 
1SG7,  to  Oct.  18, 1S71  ;    Rev.  Mr.  Crawley,  1872,  to 


October,  1874;  Rev.  Horace  B.  Marshall,  March  17, 
i  1875-79;  Mr.  Burdett,  who  was  ordained  Sept.  2, 
1880,  but  soon  left  for  the  missionary  service  iu  a 
foreign  country;  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  who  succeeded  him  ; 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn,  who  was  settled  here  in  April, 
1S83. 

The  Second  Congregational,  or  Mayflower 
Church. — In  the  year  1827  several  members  of  the 
First  Church  wished  to  form  a  new  Evangelical 
Church,  and  they  requested  letters  of  dismission  from 
that  with  which  they  were  conuected.  The  request 
was  not  granted,  and  an  application  for  a  mutual 
council  was  also  refused,  so  they  deemed  it  expedient 
to  call  a  council  themselves,  and  refer  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  them.  The  council  thus  called  met  at  the 
academy  March  19,  1828,  and  consisted  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Green  and  Mr.  William  Ropes,  of  the  Union 
Church  in  Boston  ;  Rev.  Elijah  Dexter  and  Deacon 
Cephas  Bumpus,  of  the  church  in  Plympton  ;  Rc-v. 
Frederic  Freeman  and  Mr.  John  Harlow,  of  the 
Third  Church  in  Plymouth.  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  scribe. 
After  due  deliberation,  the  council  passed  the  follow- 
ing vote  :  "  That  in  view  of  the  statements  made  to 
this  council,  it  is  expedient  that  the  connection  of  the 
brethren  and  sisters  respectively,  who  have  petitioned 
for  a  dismission  from  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  this  place,  in  reference  to  being  organized  into  a 
new  evangelical  church,  be  dissolved,  and  that  said 
connection  be,  and  hereby  is,  ecclesiastically  dissolved, 
according  to  the  Cambridge  platform  and  the  usages 
of  the  New  England  churches."  Rev.  Mr.  Green 
preached  a  sermon  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
at  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  which  had  beeu  kindly 
offered  for  the  purpose,  at  which  time  and  place  the 
church  was  organized  iu  due  form.  The  original 
members  of  the  church  were  James  Cuslinian,  John 
Cook,  Tilden  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Cushman,  Martin 
Cushman,  George  Russell,  Hannah  Drew,  Abigail 
Foster,  Persia  Brewster,  Lucy  Wadsworth,  Rebecca 
Cushman,  Sally  Cook,  Zilpah  Waterman,  Sarah  Cubb, 
and  Francis  Collier. 

A  house  of  worship  was  erected  duriug  the  year 
1829,  and  until  it  was  finished  the  church  and  so- 
ciety held  their  meetings  in  the  academy,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  kindly  permitted  by  its  owner,  Rev. 
Martin  Parria. 

While  many  of  the  churches  of  our  land  were  very 
negligent  in  protesting  against  the  great  evils  of  their 
times,  this  church,  by  its  action  in  those  days,  is  now 
able  to  show  a  good  record,  for,  Dec.  13,  1829,  it 
voted  unanimously  "  to  become  a  temperance  church, 
relinquishing  entirely  the  use  of  ardeut  spirits,  except 
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as  a  medicine,  and    not   to  receive  hereafter  to   the 
church  any  person  who  continues  its  use." 

Jan.  1,  1838,  it  was  voted,  unanimously,  "that 
this  church  withhold  fellowship  from  slave-holding 
ministers  and  slave-holding  members  of  churches,  ou 
the  ground  that  while  the  church  of  Christ  continue 
to  fellowship  such  a  system  as  slavery,  the  evils  con- 
nected with  it  will  continue  to  increase."  John  Cook 
and  Nathaniel  Cushmau  were  chosen  deacons  April 
27,  1829.  Rev.  Plummer  Chase  preached  for  several 
months  after  the  church  was  organized.  Rev.  John 
W.  Salter,  who  was  ordained  as  their  minister  April 
29,  1829,  was  dismissed  Oct.  13, 1830.  Rev.  Josiah 
W.  Powers  was  installed  June  15, 1831,  and  dismissed 
February,  1834.  Rev.  Abraham  Jackson  was  in- 
stalled Nov.  12,  1834,  and  dismissed  October,  1837. 
Rev.  Erasmus  D.  Moore  was  installed  May  15,  1839, 
and  dismissed  June  15,  1840.  Rev.  Henry  L.  Ham- 
mond was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  officiated 
one  year.  Rev.  Joseph  Peckham  was  the  next  min- 
ister. He  was  born  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  April  23,  1816, 
but  his  parents  removed  to  Westminster  in  1821. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  and  academy  in  the 
latter  town,  and  then  entered  Amherst  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1S37.  He  was  then  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  one  year,  and  in  1838  was  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Atkinson  Academy,  New  Hampshire. 
He  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  December,  1839,  and  graduated  June, 
1842.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1842,  he  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  in  Kingston,  but  he  continued 
to  be  the  pastor  for  the  larger  part  of  the  forty-two 
years  following.  In  185G  he  went  to  Cannon  Falls, 
Minn.,  where  he  resided  until  September,  1858.  In 
that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
was  called  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  that  State,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  its  first  Legislature,  where  he 
introduced  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  three 
normal  schools.  His  services  were  considered  very 
valuable,  especially  those  pertaining  to  educational 
affairs.  Rev.  L.  Famhani  and  Rev.  Byron  Bosworth 
supplied  the  pulpit  during  Mr.  Peckham's  absence  at 
the  West,  but  soon  after  his  return  he  resumed  his 
labors  among  the  people  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
been  counectcd.  Owing  to  ill  health,  in  1876  he  was 
obliged  to  have  an  assistant,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kilburn 
supplied  the  pulpit.  Of  the  connection  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Peckham  with  the  public  schools  in  the  town,  mention 
has  been  made  in  its  appropriate  place.  He  resigned 
the  ministry  in  1882,  but  his  resignation  was  never 
formally  accepted.  His  successor,  Rev.  C.  L.  Mer- 
riam,  was  ordained  and  installed  over  the  church  Sept. 
13,  1882.     This  church  had   been  designated  as  the 


Second  Congregational   until  a  few  years  since,  when 
it  was  named  the  Mayflower  Church. 

Schools. — Nearly  all  of  the  important  items  that 
have  been  recorded  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  King- 
ston previous  to  1800  have  been  noted  in  the  fore- 
going annals. 

Giles  Rickard's  name  as  schoolmaster  appears  first 
in  1730,  and  as  late  as  1759.  Supposing  it  to  be  the 
same  person,  he  probably  taught  school  in  the  town 
for  at  least  thirty  years.  He  was  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  name  of  Giles  Rickard  appeared  for  several  gen- 
erations in  the  same  family,  which  fact  may  leave  a 
doubt  in  some  minds  whether  the  Kingston  teacher 
of  the  two  dates  was  the  same  person  or  a  father  and 
son.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1756,  the  following  let- 
ter was  sent  to  the  town  clerk,  Hon.  William  Sever: 

"  Mn.  Clerk  :  Sir, — I  would  pray  you  to  read  ye  following 
lines  iu  your  town  meeting. 

11  Gentlemen, — It  has  been  my  Usual  Practice  to  send  in  a  few 
lines  every  Annual  Meeting,  but  I  have  no  great  matter  at  this 
time.  If  you  be  pleased  to  accept  of  me  to  Serve  you  another 
Year  to  keep  School,  I  will  endeavor  to  Discharge  my  duty  as 
well  as  I  am  Capable,  and  since  (Gentlemen)  you  have  had  ye 
good  news  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George's  promising  to  Defray 
ye  Charge  of  Lust  Summer's  Expeditions  (by  which  great  Gift 
it  will  much  Lessen  the  Taxes  of  this  Province  it  may  be  for 
many  years  to  come)  I  hope  inasmuch  as  I  am  One  of  11  is 
Majestie's  Subjects,  you  will  sutler  me  to  have  a  Little  benefit 
of  Our  gracious  King's  Generosity  and  mako  a  Little  addition 
to  my  Salary,  if  so  I  Shall  be  very  thankful  altho'  it  be  but  a 
Little. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  Remain  your  humble  Servant, 

"Giles  Kukaiid." 

About  1770,  Peleg  Wadsworth  (afterwards  Gen. 
Wadsworth)  taught  the  school  for  a  while  in  town. 
Mr.  Esterbrook,  afterwards  a  minister  iu  Athol, 
Mass.,  was  employed  for  a  time. 

In  May,  1794,  Mr.  Martin  Parris  was  engaged  at 
a  salary  of  seventy  pounds  per  year,  "  so  long  as  he 
shall  give  satisfaction  to  the  town."  He  continued 
to  serve  the  town  for  about  eight  years,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  taught  school 
awhile,  then  returned  to  Kingston.  After  he  gave  up 
teaching  he  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  Marshficld 
for  about  twenty  years.  He  died  in  Kingston  in 
1839. 

Persons  are  now  living  who  received  instruction 
from  him.  Of  the  schoolmasters  who  followed  Mr. 
Parris  previous  to  1830  the  names  of  John  Thomas, 
Hersey  B.  Goodwin,  Freemau  B.  Howland,  Morton 
Eddy,  Samuel  Ring,  and  Jason  Wiunett  are  remem- 
bered. After  the  establishment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education  the  interest  iu  the  common 
schools  increased  the  same  as  in  other  towns  of  the 
State.  In  1839  only  $800  was  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  ;  1840,  $1000  ;   1844,  §1200  ; 
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1845,  $1300;  18-iS,  $1000;  1850,  $2000.  After 
the  high  school  was  established  (1S07)  the  annual 
appropriation  was  much  increased,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  about  four  thousand  dollars.  Of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  town  between  the  years 
1S30  and  1850,  the  following  are  brought  to  mind: 
E.  GirTord,  David  Thayer,  William  H.  Whitman 
(now  clerk  of  the  courts  for  Plymouth  County), 
Joseph  S.  Beal,  Jonathan,  Arnold,  Jr.,  S.  H.  Stone, 
Jesse  E.  Keith  (now  judge  of  probate,  Plymouth 
County),  Benjamin  W.  Harris  (representative  in 
Congress),  Lewis  E.  Noyes,  G.  S.  Newcomb,  Henry 
M.  Miller,  Miss  Molina  Darling,  Miss  Abby  J.  Bos- 
worth,  Miss  Lucy  F.  Bartlett,  Miss  Eveline  Holmes, 
Miss  L.  T.  Bradford,  Miss  Catharine  ltussell,  Miss 
S.  C.  Simonds,  Miss  Jane  Foster,  Miss  H.  C.  Drew, 
Miss  B.  P.  Burgess. 

In  1839  there  were  but  five  school  districts  in  the 
town  ;  but  in  1841  District  No.  6,  Stony  Brook  Dis- 
trict, was  created.  The  district  system  continued 
until  March  26,  I860,  wheu  it  was  abolished.  As 
early  as  1S47,  Rev.  Joseph  Peckham,  in  his  school 
report,  suggested  that  a  high  school  be  established ; 
but  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  that  the  work 
was  accomplished.  Tlieu  a  handsome  building  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
dedicated  May  10,  1867.  Of  the  numerous  persons 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  schools  of  the 
towu  for  the  past  forty  years,  none  has  held  a  higher 
place,  or  been  more  justly  esteemed  by  his  towns- 
men, than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peckham,  who  was  elected 
one  of  the  school  committee  in  1843,  and  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  time  since  has  either  held  the 
same  office,  or  that  of  superintendent  of  the  schools, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  17,  1884,  while 
this  sketch  of  the  schools  was  being  prepared,  of 
which  a  portion  was  at  his  own  suggestion. 

The  first  principal  of  the  high  school  was  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Wormelle,  and  to  the  present  time  the  follow- 
ing persons  have  filled  that  position :  Addison  G. 
Smith,  George  L.  Chandler,  Horatio  B.  Lawrence, 
C.  C.  Sheldon,  G.  B.  Towle,  and  C.  E.  Ridler. 

Of  the  private  schools  in  the  town,  none  is  better 
remembered  by  persons  now  living  than  that  for 
young  ladies,  of  which  Miss  Deborah  Sampson  was 
the  teacher.  Many  considered  their  education  in- 
complete until  they  had  attended  this  popular  school. 
Miss  Sampson  was  teaching  in  1825,  and  for  about 
twenty  years  afterwards.  She  removed  to  Plymouth, 
and  lived  there  until  a  few  years  before  her  death, 
wheu  her  mental  powers  failed,  and  she  died  in  South 
Boston,  April  26,  1871,  aged  seveuty-seven  years. 

Reformatory  Movements. — During  the  reform- 


atory movements  which  had  their  rise  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century,  King- 
ston acted  her  part.  Intemperance  had  grown  to  have 
been  such  an  alarming  evil,  that  many  thoughtful,  earn- 
est persons  all  over  the  land  had  takeu  the  matter  into 
serious  consideration,  and  were  devising  means  and 
methods  whereby  to  stay  its  course.  In  this  town,  a 
meeting  was  held  Jan.  1,  1830,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  forming  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  temperance."  Deacon 
Seth  Drew  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  George  Russell  secretary.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  the  twenty-six  names  following  were 
signed  thereto  :  John  Allen,  John  W.  Salter,  James 
Cushman,  John  Cook,  Elisha  Stetson,  Solomon 
Thompson,  Levi  Waterman,  Nathaniel  Cuahman 
Elisha  Ford,  Anselm  Holmes,  Levi  S.  Prince,  George 
Stetson,  Henry  Cobb,  William  Stetson,  Lysander 
Bartlett,  Jr.,  James  Prideaux,  Ira  Chandler,  Jr.,  Ja- 
son Winnett,  George  Russell,  Seth  Drew,  Nathan 
Lucas,  William  Brolly,  Charles  H.  Beal,  Job  W. 
Drew,  Nathaniel  Foster  (2d),  and  Levi  Fish,  Jr. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  as  officers  of  the 
society  for  the  first  year :  Rev.  John  Allen,  president ; 
Mr.  George  Russell,  secretary ;  Mr.  James  Cushman, 
treasurer  ;  Rev.  John  W.  Salter,  Deacon  John  Cook, 
Deacon  Seth  Drew,  Mr.  Elisha  Ford,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Cobb,  executive  committee.  Monday,  July  5,  1830, 
the  society  had  been  organized  only  six  months,  yet 
the  iuterest  had  so  increased  that  the  day  was  cele- 
brated by  temperance  services  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house.  Mr.  Russell,  the  secretary, 
records  this  interesting  fact :  "  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  H.  N.  Preston, — a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting address.  I  notice  this,  as  it  is  the  fir;t  public 
celebration  of  independence  wc  ever  had  in  this  towu. 
The  day  was  very  pleasant  and  the  audience  quite 
large,  and  the  society  has  reason  fur  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  his  blessiug,  which  has  thus  far  fol- 
lowed its  labors  and  crowned  it  with  unexpected  suc- 
cess." The  American  Tcmperauce  Society  appointed 
Feb.  26,  1833,  as  a  day  for  meetings  of  the  different 
societies  throughout  the  United  States,  and  they  con- 
tinued annually  for  many  years/and  became  known  as 
the  "simultaneous  meetings."  The  address  at  the 
time  just  named  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fitz,  of  Middle- 
boro'.  For  the  eleven  years  succeeding,  the  names 
of  the  speakers  who  addressed  these  annual  meetings 
will  be  given  :  Feb.  25,  1834,  John  A.  Bolles,  Esq., 
of  Boston  ;  Feb.  26,  1835,  Rev.  John  Allen  (the  first 
president  of  the  society);  Feb.  23,  1836,  Thomas 
Prince  Beal,  Esq.,  of  this  town;  Feb.  28,  1S37, 
Rev.  Mr.  Choules ;  Feb.  27,  1838,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
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May,  of  Scituate  ;  Feb.  26,  1839,  Rev.  Robert  B. 
Hall,  of  Plymouth;  Feb.  25,  1840,  Rev.  Russell 
Tomlinson,  of  Plymouth  ;  Feb.  25,  1841,  Rev.  George 
W.  Briggs,  of  Plymouth  ;  Feb.  22, 1842,  Rev.  George 
J.  Carlcton  ;  Feb.  28,  1843,  Rev.  Augustus  It.  Pope, 
of  this  town  ;  Feb.  27,  1844,  Rev.  Joseph  Peckhain, 
of  this  town. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1844,  the  Kingston  Total 
Abstinence  Society  was  organized  as  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  old  society,  that  had  done  so  good  a  work  for 
fourteen  years.  The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
former  society  ceased  at  the  formation  of  the  dcw  or- 
ganization, with  the  exception  of  some  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  in  March,  184G,  which  virtually 
dissolved  the  old  society.  Of  the  first  officers  of  the 
new  society,  Eli  Cook  was  president ;  Elkanah  Cush- 
man,  vice-president ;  George  Faunce,  treasurer  ;  and 
Thomas  Russell,  secretary.  For  a  few  years  the  old 
time-honored  "  simultaneous  meetings"  were  held  an- 
nually uutil  1S52.  After  that  year  they  are  recorded 
as  being  held  occasionally. 

In  1S46  the  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Colver,  of  Boston  ;  1847,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Porter, 
of  Plymouth  ;  1848,  Rev.  Mr.  Hawes,  of  Hingham  ; 
1849,  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson;  1850,  Rev.  A.  It.  Pope, 
of  Somerville ;  1851,  John  C.  Cluer,  of  Boston; 
1852,  Rev.  James  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge. 
The  society  continued  its  labors  for  more  than  ten 
years  from  the  latter  date.  The  last  meeting  re- 
corded was  Jan.  8,  18G3,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  but  what  the  society  was  then  in  active  opera- 
tion. At  that  time  other  organizations  were  in  the 
field,  all  working  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance. 
About  184C  the  Pacific  Division,  of  the  order  of  Sons 
of  Temperance,  was  instituted  in  the  town,  and  that 
had  an  existence  for  a  few  years.  In  1860  the  Silver 
Luke  Division,  of  the  same  order,  was  organized,  theu 
followed  the  Good  Templars  ;  and  these  organizations, 
together  with  the  Band  of  Hope  for  the  children, 
similar  to  the  Cold- Water  Army  of  1841  (not  here- 
tofore mentioned  in  this  article),  kept  alive  the  inter- 
est in  the  great  question  of  temperance  for  several 
years. 

The  Kingston  Anti-Slavery  Society.  —  Soou 
after  William  Lloyd  Garrison  inaugurated  the  sub- 
lime movement  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  Amer- 
ican slavery,  and  the  formation  of  the  National  So- 
ciety at  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  hundreds  of  State, 
county,  and  town  societies  in  the  northern  section  of 
our  country  were  organized  and  exerting  a  wonderful 
and  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  our  people.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1834,  an 
anti-slavery  society  was  formed  in  this  town,  the  meet- 


ing for  that  purpose  being  held  in  the  Second  Con- 
gregational meetiug-house.  The  officers  chosen  (De- 
cember 3d)  were  Deacon  Seth  Drew,  president ;  Rev. 
Abraham  Jackson,  vice-president;  Matthew  S.  Cush- 
man,  secretary  ;  Francis  Drew,  treasurer  ;  and  a  board 
of  consultation,  consisting  of  five  members,  viz.  : 
Rev.  John  Allen,  George  Russell,  Joseph  Stetson, 
Stephen  Bradford,  Jr.,  and  William  Stetsou. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  adopted  at  that 
time  declared  that  "  this  society  will  endeavor  to 
effect,  so  far  as  its  iufluence  may  go,  the  immediate, 
the  total  emancipation  of  the  enslaved  from  their 
oppression,  and  to  raise  the  colored  population  tu  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  they 
may  have  opportunity  for  instruction  in  all  useful, 
religious,  literary,  and  scientific  knowledge  ;  and  this 
we  will  seek  to  do  by  argument,  by  candid  discussion, 
by  the  circulation  of  such  publications  as  may  tend 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  by 
all  the  moral  means  in  our  power,"  etc.  It  was 
voted  that  an  invitation  be  sent  to  George  Thompson, 
the  eloquent  British  abolitionist  (who  had  a  short 
time  previous  arrived  in  this  country),  to  address  the 
society.  Mr.  Thompson  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
delivered  an  address  on  the  22d  of  December,  which 
was  never  forgotten  by  those  of  the  early  friends  of 
anti-slavery  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  present 
on  that  interesting  occasion.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
names  appeared  on  the  records  of  the  society  as  active 
members,  and  the  meetings  were  held  regularly  for  six 
years,  and  all  were  attended  with  increxsing  interest. 
At  last  questions  arose  which  divided  the  societies  all 
over  the  North,  and  no  meeting  of  the  Kingston  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  is  recorded  after  May  25,  1840.  On 
the  3d  of  March  previous,  "  the  society  met  accord- 
ing to  notice,  when  the  following  question  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  :  Has  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  departed  from  its  original  ground  ? 
After  a  very  candid  and  able  discussion  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
White  and  others,  it  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
society  that  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society 
has  not  departed  from  its  original  ground."  The 
great  division  in  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
took  place  in  May,  1840,  and  the  two  parties  were 
afterwards  known  as  old  and  new  organizations. 
Then  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  battle  against 
slavery  was  waged,  the  different  parties  working  by 
means  they  thought  the  most  effectual,  and  the  great 
work  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Many  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Kingston  Anti-Slavery  Society 
lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  when  Amer- 
ican slavery  went  down  with  such  a  frightful  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  great  Rebellion  of  1861. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY 
OFFICERS— KINGSTON  MEN  IN  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONARY   AVAR. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Revolutionary  Offi- 
cers.— Maj.-Gen.  John   Thomas.     The  following 
sketch  of  this  distinguished  officer  is  made  up  chiefly 
from  an  account  of  his  life  and  services  published  in 
1844  by  Charles  Coffin.      He  was  born  in  Marshfield 
in  the  year  1724.    In  that  town  his  father  and  grand- 
father resided,  and  were  substantial  farmers  and  lead- 
ing men  there.     After  receiving  a  medical  education 
in  Medford,  where  he  studied  with  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts, 
a  distinguished  physician,  he  commenced  practice  in 
his  native  town,  but  soon  removed  to  Kingston,  where 
he  was  a  skillful  and  very  successful  physician.     He 
became  a  prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  town, 
and  was  chosen  clerk  for  the  years  1764, 1765,  1766, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  selectmen  from  1763  until 
1775.     In  March,   1746,  he  was  commissioned    as 
second  surgeou  in  a  body  of  troops  raised  to  be  sta- 
tioued  at  Annapolis    Royal.     Iu   1755    he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon's  mate  in  Shirley's  regiment,  but  soou 
left  the  medical  staff,  and  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  same  regiment.     He  was  appointed  a  colonel 
in  1759,  and  reappointed  by  Governor  Pownall   in 
1760,  and  commanded  his  regiment  part  of  both  these 
years  in  Nova  Scotia.     This  latter  year  he  joined  the 
army  at  Crown  Point,  commanded  by  Sir  Jeffry  Am- 
herst, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  American 
forces.    At  the  close  of  this  French  war,  Col.  Thomas 
continued  in  his  profession  at  home  until  1775,  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced.     The  Provin- 
cial Congress  assembled  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  9,  1775, 
— Resolved,  "That  the  Hon.  Jedediah  Preble,  Esq., 
Hon.  Arteuias  Ward,  Esq.,  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy,  Col. 
John  Thomas,  Col.  William  Heath,  be  and  hereby 
are  appointed  general  officers."     These  all  accepted 
with    the   exception   of    Gen.    Preble,    of  Portland. 
Previously  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  Provincial 
Congress  created  the  office  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
appointed  Thomas  to  the  office,  which  gave  him  rank 
of  Pomeroy.     After  the  battle  of  Lexington  Ward 
was  commander-in-chief,  and  had  his  headquarters  at 
Cambridge,  while  Thomas  commanded  on  the  Rox- 
bury  side  as  lieutenant-general,  but  soon   after  the 
Continental  Congress  assumed  the  army  at  Cambridge 
as  the  army  of  the  United  Colouies,  and  appointed  the 
general  officers.  Among  these,  after  Washington,  were 
four  major-generals,  eight  brigadiers,  and  an  adjutant- 
general.      Ward  being  the  only  major-general   Massa- 
chusetts was  entitled  to,  Thomas  should  have  been 


the  first  brigadier  of  the  army,  and  is  so  called  in  his 
commission,  but  the  dates  of  the  commissiou  gave 
Pomeroy  and  Heath  precedence.  This  difficulty  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  the  fears  that 
Thomas  would  resign  caused  Washington  and  other 
officers  to  make  a  great  effort  to  induce  him  not  to 
take  such  a  step,  at  the  same  time  showing  in  what 
esteem  he  was  held.  In  a  letter  to  Congress  from 
Cambridge  camp,  July  10,  1775,  Washington  says, 
"  I  am  very  sorry  to  observe  that  the  appointment 
of  general  officers  in  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  has  not  corresponded  with  the  wishes 
or  judgment  either  of  the  civil  or  military.  .  .  . 
Gen.  Thomas  is  much  esteemed  and  most  earnestly 
desired  to  continue  in  the  service,  and  as  far  as  my 
opportunities  have  enabled  me  to  judge,  I  must  join 
the  general  opinion,  that  he  is  an  able,  good  officer, 
and  his  resignation  would  be  a  public  loss." 

Gen.  Lee  writes,  July  23d  :  "  Sat, — It  is  with  the 
greatest  concern  that  I  have  heard  of  your  intention 
to  quit  the  service  of  your  couutry  at  a  crisis  when 
men  of  merit  can  be  so  ill  spared.  You  thiuk  your- 
self not  justly  dealt  with  in  the  appointments  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  I  am  quite  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, but  is  this  a  time,  sir,  when  the  liberties  of  your 
country,  the  fate  of  posterity,  the  rights  of  mankind 
are  at  stake,  to  indulge  our  resentments  for  any  ill 
treatment  we  may  have  received  as  individuals  ?"  etc. 

Washington  also  writes  to  him  July  23d,  and 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  him  not  to  resign,  and  says 
in  his  communication,  "  For  the  sake  of  your  bleed- 
ing country,  your  devoted  proviuce,  your  charter 
rights,  and  by  the  memory  of  those  brave  men  who 
have  already  fell  in  this  great  cause,  I  conjure  you  to 
banish  from  your  mind  every  suggestion  of  anger  and 
disappointment;  your  country  will  do  ample  justice 
to  your  merits  ;  they  already  do  it,  by  the  sorrow  and 
regret  expressed  on  the  occasion,  and  the  sacrifice  you 
are  called  to  make  will,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
good  man  and  lover  of  his  country,  do  you  more  real 
honor  than  the  most  distinguished  victory."  Gen. 
Thomas,  however,  withdrew  from  his  command  at 
Roxbury,  feeling  that  he  could  not  in  honor  serve  in 
an  army  and  be  commanded  by  those  whom  he  had 
so  recently  commanded.  This  difficulty  was  iu  a 
short  time  entirely  settled,  as  the  Congress  passed  a 
special  resolve  that  Gen.  Thomas  should  have  prece- 
dence of  all  the  brigadiers  in  the  army,  in  which  de- 
cision the  army  and  the  public  fully  acquiesced,  aud 
he  was  restored  to  rank  and  command.  Until  March, 
1776,  Gen.  Thomas  was  in  command  at  Roxbury. 
It  was  determined  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  which  would  bring  ou  an  action  or  compel 
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the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British.  On  the 
evening  of  Monday,  March  4th,  Thomas  marched, 
with  about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  three  or  four 
hundred  carts  with  intreuching  tools,  and  a  train  of 
carts  with  facines  and  screwed  hay.  All  night  the 
men  were  working  throwing  up  earth-works,  and,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  ground  was  frozen  deeply, 
the  result  in  the  morning  was  surprising.  After  sun- 
rise people  were  seen  on  the  house-tops  in  Boston 
viewing  the  scene  with  astonishment,  and  the  British 
immediately  saw  that  they  must  make  an  assault  on 
Thomas  or  leave  Boston.  The  general's  own  account 
of  this  transaction,  in  a  letter  written  to  his  wife,  will 
be  given  : 

"Deau  Mas.  Thomas: 

"  Wc  have  for  some  time  been  preparing  to  take  possession  of 
Dorchester  Point,  and  tost  Monday  nigbt,  about  seven  o'clock, 
I  marched  with  about  three  thousand  pioked  men,  besides  three 
hundred  and  sixty  ox  teams  and  some  pieces  of  artillery.  Two 
companies  of  the  train  of  teams  were  laden  with  materials  for 
our  works.  About  eight  o'clock  we  ascended  the  high  bills, 
and  by  daylight  got  tun  bills  defensible.  About  sunrise  the 
enemy  aud  others  in  Boston  appeared  numerous  on  the  tops  of 
houses  and  on  the  wharfs,  viewing  us  with  astonishment,  for 
our  appearance  was  unexpected  to  them.  The  cannonading, 
which  had  been  kept  up  all  night  from  our  linos  at  Lamb's 
Dam,  and  from  the  oneniy's  lines  likewise  at  Lechmere's  Point, 
now  ceased  from  these  quarters,  and  the  enemy  turned  their 
tire  towards  us  on  the  hills,  but  they  soon  found  it  was  to  little 
effect.  About  ten  o'clock  we  discovered  large  bodies  of  troops 
embarking  in  boats  with  their  artillery,  which  made  a  formida- 
ble appearance.  After  some  time  they  were  put  on  board  trans- 
ports, and  several  of  the  ships  came  down  near  to  the  castle,  as 
we  supposed,  with  a  design  to  land  on  our  shore.  Our  people 
appeared  in  spirits  to  receive  them.  We  were  now  in  a  good 
pusturo  of  defenco,  aud  had  two  thousand  men  added  to  our 
number.  The  enemy  viewed  us  critically,  and  remained  in 
that  situation  that  night.  The  next  day  they  came  to  sail,  and 
returned  to  town  and  landed  tbeir  troops.  On  Friday,  about 
two  o'clock  P.M.,  they  sent  a  tlag  of  truce  with  a  paper,  a  copy 
of  which  I  enclose.  I  have  had  very  little  sleep  or  rest  this 
week,  being  closely  employed  night  and  day.  But  now  I  think 
we  are  well  secured.  I  write  in  haste,  thiukiug  you  may  be 
anxious  to  bear,  as  there  is  much  firing  this  way.  We -lost  but 
two  men  killed  in  all  this  affair.  How  things  are  in  Boston,  or 
what  loss  they  have  sustained  from  our  shot  and  shells,  at  pres- 
ent wc  are  not  informed,  but  I  am  sensible  wo  distressed  them 
much,  from  appearances.  I  have  wrote  you  enclosed  by  the 
same  hand,  and  am  in  haste. 

"Jso.  Thomas. 

"  Dorphkstek  Hills,  in  a  small  hut, 

"  Mar.  9,  1776. 

"  Your  son  John  is  well  and  in  high  spirits.  He  ran  away 
from  Oakolcy  privately,  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  got  by  the 
&entrics,  and  came  to  me,  on  Dorchester  Hills,  where  be  has 
been  cuom  of  the  time  since." 

This  son,  John,  had  been  left  in  care  of  his  father's 
colored  servant,  Oakeley,  when  they  left  Roxbury  for 
Dorchester  Heights.  Many  persons  now  living  well 
recollect  him  (Col.  John  Thomas),  for  he  lived  to  an 
advanced   age,   dying   Feb.  21,    1853,    aged    eighty- 


seven  years.  Throughout  his  life  this  incident  of  his 
boyhood  was  remembered  by  him  with  much  pleasure, 
being  connected  as  it  was  with  a  famed  military 
movement  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  Bos- 
ton was  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  as  the  Congress  had  been  looking  for  an 
officer  to  command  the  troops  led  into  Canada  by 
Montgomery  and  Arnold,  Gen.  Thomas  was  selected 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  after  seeing 
the  British  army  and  fleet  leave  his  native  province, 
he  took  his  departure  for  Canada.  He  made  great 
exertions  to  join  the  army,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  where  he  found  his  whole  force  to 
consist  of  nineteen  hundred  men,  but  less  than  one 
thousand,  including  officers,  were  fit  for  duty,  and 
three  hundred  of  these  were  entitled  to  a  discharge, 
so  they  could  refuse  to  do  duty.  Even  this  force 
was  necessarily  divided  to  occupy  different  posts  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  he  been  attacked,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  bring  more  than  three  hundred 
men  together  at  any  one  point.  Ammunition  and 
provisions  were  low,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
sick  with  the  smallpox.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, Gen.  Thomas  considered  it  useless  and  dan- 
gerous to  continue  before  the  town  of  Quebec  with- 
out any  hope  of  taking  it.  He  called  a  council  of 
war  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  it  was  determined  to 
move  the  army  higher  up  the  river  than  where  it 
had  been  stationed.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  a  British  fleet  came  up  the  river,  and  the  next 
morning  appeared  in  sight.  In  the  afternoon,  seeing 
that  the  enemy  were  to  attack  them,  Gen.  Thomas, 
with  the  advice  of  the  field-officers,  decided  not  to 
risk  an  action,  but  ordered  the  troops  to  retreat  still 
farther  up  the  river,  and  as  this  was  done  in  great 
haste,  many  of  the  sick,  with  the  military  stores, 
were  taken  by  the  enemy.  It  had  been  the  one 
great  hope  and  desire  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Revo- 
lutionists in  general,  to  take  and  keep  possession  of 
Canada,  but  all  their  efforts  failed,  and  disaster  and 
misfortune  seemed  to  follow  the  army  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. While  waiting  at  Chamblee.  on  the  River 
Sorel,  Gen.  Thomas  fell  sick  with  the  smallpox  of 
the  most  malignant  kind,  aud  while  anxiously  wait- 
ing the  expected  reinforcements,  he  died  on  the  2d 
of  June,  177b',  aged  fifty-two  years.  Thus  died  a 
noble  officer,  who  only  lived  to  see  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  even  before  Con- 
gress had  given  to  the  world  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  but  within  that  short  period  he 
acted  an  important  part.  Dr.  John  Eliot,  in  a  note 
to  a  memoir  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  says  of  Gen.  Thomas : 
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"  He  was  an  officer  who  had  acquired  reputation  in  tlie  | 
French  war.  He  was  one  of  the  best  officers  in  our  army 
in  1775,  and  commanded  the  division  nearest  the 
British  lines  in  Roxbury.  A  more  brave,  beloved,  I 
and  distinguished  character  did  not  go  into  the  field, 
nor  was  there  a  man  that  made  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
his  own  ease,  health,  and  social  enjoyments."  Gen. 
Thomas  left  a  widow  and  three  children.  Mrs. 
Thomas  died  in  1S19,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 
Their  daughter,  Hannah,  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Zephaniah  Willis,  and  died  Aug.  8,  1834,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  John,  of  whom  we  have  previ- 
ously spoken,  was  the  elder  son,  and  Nathaniel  died 
Auk.  1,  1X46,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

Gen.  Peleq  Wadswohth  was  the  son  of  Dea- 
con Pcleg  Wadsworth,  of  Duxbury,  and  was  born 
April  25,  1748.  His  father  intended  that  he  should 
study  for  the  ministry,  but  after  he  had  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  in  1769,  he  opened  a  private 
school  in  Plymouth.  Mr.  Scammel,  afterwards  Gen. 
Scammel,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  his  iutiiuatc 
friend  in  college,  and  likewise  taught  in  Plymouth. 
At  the  time  just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  keeping  a  store  in  this  town,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  teaching  young  men  in  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  for  minute  companies  were  being 
formed  in  every  town  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  chosen 
captain  of  the  Kingston  company,  and  the  men  were 
all  interested  in  him,  he  all  the  while  inspiring  them 
witli  true  patriotism.  The  part  he  took  in  the  move- 
ment against  Balfour,  at  Marshfield,  has  been  noticed 
in  the  "  Annals,"  page  263.  In  September,  1775,  he 
joined  the  army  at  Roxbury,  and  was  afterwards  aid 
to  Gen.  Ward.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  captain 
in  Col.  Bailey's  regiment,  and  in  1777  he  received 
the  appointment  of  brigadier-general  from  the  State, 
and  had  command  of  the  district  of  Maine.  In  1778 
he  was  chosen  second  in  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  British  on  the  Penobscot  River,  but  that 
failed  of  success.  He  had  the  command  of  a  detach- 
ment of  State  troops  at  Camden,  Me.,  in  17S0,  and 
there  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  to  have  been  taken  to  England  for  trial,  but 
he  escaped  from  his  confinement.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  successful  merchant  in  Portland,  aud  was  a 
member  uf  Congress  for  eight  years.  He  received 
from  the  State  for  his  services  a  large  tract  of  land 
on  the  Saco  River,  and  afterwards  removed  and  settled 
there,  where  he  died  in  1829.  His  son,  Alexander 
Scammel,  was  second  lieutenant  on  board  the  "  Con- 
stitution'1 when  she  captured  the  ''  Gucrricre."  Au- 
other  sou,  Henry,  was  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and 
was  under  Commodore  Preble  at  the  siege  of  Tripoli, 


where  he  fell,  Sept.  4,  1S04,  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Our  late  renowned  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
follow,  took  his  name  from  this  young  officer,  who 
was  his  uncle.  Mr.  Longfellow's  mother  being  the 
daughter  of  Gen.  Wadsworth.  The  services  of  the 
general  in  connection  with  the  Kingston  minute 
company  of  1775,  and  his  interest  in  the  training  of 
the  young  men  at  that  time,  made  his  name  a  familiar 
and  honored  one  to  all  the  people  of  that  generation 
as  long  as  they  lived  and  remembered  bis  acts  and 
labors;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  simple  record  of  his 
services  will  serve  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance 
by  the  descendants  of  those  who  so  honored  hiui. 

M.\J.  Seth  DltEW. — The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  this  town  June  13  (N.  S.),  1747,  and 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Cornelius  aud  Sarah  (Bartlett) 
Drew.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  shipwright,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  He  joined  the  company  of 
minute-men  that  was  formed  in  the  towu  about  1774, 
and  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  he 
was  the  lieutenant  of  said  company,  uuder  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Peleg  Wadsworth,  and  was  soou  after 
called  into  the  service.  Wheu  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  reached  Kingston  he  was  at  work 
graving  in  the  ship-yard,  a  process  for  cleaning  the 
bottoms  of  vessels,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  fire  to  a  tar-barrel  and  pass  it  under 
the  vessel,  so  as  to  burn  or  melt  off  the  old  substance 
that  it  was  desired  to  remove.  He  had  just  lighted 
one  and  commenced  using  it,  when  his  brother 
James  came  into  the  yard  with  the  exciting  news. 
He  passed  the  burning  barrel  to  another  workmau, 
and  immediately  left  to  join  his  company.  On  the 
21st  of  April  they  marched  to  attack  Balfour's  com- 
pany at  Marshfield,  au  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  "  Annals"  on  page  263.  He  received  his  regular 
commission  as  lieutenant  July  1,  1775,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  as  first 
lieutenant.  During  the  siege  of  Boston  he  was  in 
the  most  exposed  camp  of  the  besieging  army  at 
Roxbury,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Thomas,  his 
fellow-townsman.  A  few  years  ago  a  letter  was  found, 
writteu  by  him  that  winter  to  his  sister,  Mis.  Lurana 
Bartlett,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph  Bartlett,  and  it  is  t lie 
only  letter  known  to  be  in  existence  that  he  wrote  to 
his  friends  during  the  whole  time  of  the  war.  The 
letter  is  here  given  in  full  ; 

"Cami-  at  Roxiiuuv,  29  Jan.,  177b. 

'*  Dkar  Sisthr, — As  I  was  so  unfortunute  ua  not  to  .sco  you 

the  lust  time  I  was  in  Kingston,  will  by  theso  few  lines,  instead 

of  a  personal  interview,  let  you  know  that  my  friends  uro  not 

out  of  mind  when  out  of  sight.     Can  write  you  uo  news  uiorc 
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than  tin?,  thut  I  am  very  well,  and  our  company  all  but  one 
soldier,  who  is  very  sick.  There  is  great  preparation  making 
here,  but  can  only  guess  for  what  purpose.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral deserters  out  ot'  Boston,  but  learn  no  news  from  theui,  ex- 
cept that  they  expect  a  large  reinforcement  in  the  spring,  and 
then  to  drive  us  as  they  will;  but  I  hope  they  will  be  so  far 
disappointed  as  that  they  will  be  glad  to  leave  Boston  before 
March.  All  things  remain  very  peaceable  yet,  and  at  times 
can  hardly  believe  myself  in  camp  and  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  enemy.  M'e  learn  there  is  a  large  train  of  artillery,  almost 
sixty  pieces,  arrived  at  Watertown,  but  I  believe  you  hear 
more  uewa  than  we  do  here.  I  understand  there  is  more  mili- 
tia coming  down,  but  I  hope  the  same  that  came  before  will 
not  come  again,  and  believe  there's  but  little  danger  uf  them 
from  Kingstun.  I  did  intend  to  have  made  a  visit  to  Kingston 
before  this  tiuic,  which  made  mo  stay  su  little  while  when  I  was 
there  last,  but  I  have  waited,  until  general  orders  forbid  any 
officers  going  home;  but  my  family  I  hear  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  so  I  am  noways  uneasy  about  going  home  at 
present.  Give  my  compliments  to  Capt.  Bartlett;  tell  him  I 
shall  be  glad  to  wait  upon  him  again  at  Roxbury.  So  no  more 
at  present,  but  hope  when  this  unnatural  war  shall  be  eoded, 
we  shall  meet  in  peace,  when  these  light  afflictions  sball  seem 
to  have  been  but  for  a  moment.  This  from  your  afl'ectionate 
and  loving  brother, 

"Seth   Dukw," 

After  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  in  March,  the 
Continental  forces  gradually  marched  to  New  York 
and  vicinity,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  177G  Drew 
was  at  Trenton,  and  was  in  active  service  at  the  mem- 
orable battle  there  on  the  night  of  December  25th. 
During  that  night  he  left  his  company  for  a  moment 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  mysterious  movement 
going  on  in  a  house,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  sol- 
dier, whom  he  supposed  to  be  an  American,  but  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  Hessian.  He  iustantly  stepped 
back  to  his  ranks,  and  was  as  soon  fired  upon.  The 
ball  just  missed  him,  but  took  effect  upon  oue  of  the 
men,  Mr.  Kimball  Kipley  (father  of  the  late  Daniel 
Kipley),  woundiug  him  quite  severely.  In  the  au- 
tuuiu  of  1777  he  was  at  Saratoga,  and  was  in  the 
front  of  battle  when  Gen.  Burgoyue  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Gates.  In  June,  177S,  he  was  engaged  on  the 
field  at  Monmouth,  and  that  battle  seemed  to  leave  a 
more  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind  than  any  of 
his  other  experiences  in  the  war.  lie  ranked  as 
captain  iu  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  after 
Jan.  1,  1777.  All  through  the  campaign  at  West 
Point  and  vicinity  in  177^-80  he  was  in  active  ser- 
vice, and  was  one  of  the  court-martial  that  tried 
Joshua  H.  Smith  for  being  an  accomplice  of  Maj. 
Andru.  He  received  a  major's  commission  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  another  raukim' 
liiiu  as  major  by  brevet,  wliich  was  a  mistake,  as  it 
would  have  ranked  him  as  colonel,  but  be  never  cared 
to  have  it  rectified,  and  thus  carried  the  title  of  major 
throughout  his  life. 

Iu  179b"  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace 


by  Governor  Samuel  Adams.  On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1808,  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Heury 
Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  an  agent  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  forts  at  the  Gurnet,  in  Plymouth 
Harbor,  and  at  Fairhaven.  He  represented  the  town 
in  the  General  Court  for  the  years  179-1-95,  1797, 
1803—1,  and  was  the  postmaster  for  many  years,  and 
after  his  death  his  widow  continued  iu  the  office. 
He  married  Hannah  Brewster  fa  direct  descendant 
of  Elder  Brewster),  Dec.  3,  1772,  who  through  all 
the  years  of  the  Revolution  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  conducted  the  affairs  of  her  family  with 
great  prudence  and  foresight,  even  to  the  most  rigid 
economy.  Maj.  Drew,  after  returning  from  the 
scenes  of  war,  resumed  his  old  occupation  as  a  ship- 
wright, and,  after  living  an  honored  and  useful  life, 
died  peacefully  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  182-1,  in 
the  seveDty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  widow 
died  April,  1832,  aged  eighty  years. 

Four  children  survived  them, — Hannah,  born  1776, 
married  Eli  Cook,  Esq.,  and  died  iu  1861.  Seth, 
born  1778,  well  remembered  by  many  of  the  present 
generation  as  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many  years 
a  deacon,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  prominent  in  all  the 
reformatory  movements  in  the  town,  and  ready  for 
every  good  work.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  was  one  of  its  standing  committee  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  represented  the  town  iu  the  General 
Court,  1S35,  1837,  and  1842.  His  death  took  place 
Jan.  20,  1854.  Sylvia,  born  1785,  married  Thomas 
Cushman,  and  died  1865.  Francis,  born  1788,  and 
died  Dec.  9,  1S62.  He  was  interested  and  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  historical  affairs  of  his  native 
town,  and  the  diary  he  left  lias  been  of  assistance  iu 
compiling  this  sketch  of  the  town. 

Capt.  Hezekiah  Ripley  was  the  son  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  Abigail  (Hunt)  Ripley,  and  was  born  in 
Duxbury,  1751.  His  pareuts  afterwards  lived  and 
died  in  Kingston.  He  entered  the  army,  and  was 
soon  commissioned  as  lieutenant  iu  Bailey's  Second 
Regiment,  June  1,  1777,  lieutenant  and  adjutant, 
1780,  brigade  quartermaster,  1783.  His  residence 
was  at  the  Nook,  near  the  place  where  John  IIow- 
land,  the  Pilgrim,  lived,  and  there  he  died,  Oct.  18, 
1841,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  married  Hannah 
Tilden,  who  died  June  17,  1860,  aged  ninety-lour. 
Their  children  were  Joseph  T.,  who  died  Feb.  27, 
1856,  aged  seventy  ;  Kenelm,  who  married  Lydia 
Otis,  and  was  lost  at  sea  December,  1830,  aged 
thirty-eight ;  George,  who  died  in  New  York,  April 
2,  1848,  aged  fifty-four;  Harvey,  who  died  in  Cali- 
fornia, Aug.  27,  1857,  aged  fifty;  William;  Lucia 
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W.,  wlio  was  married  to  Nathan  B.  Robbius,  of 
Plymouth,  and  died  Jan.  19,  1820,  aged  twenty- 
eight  ;   Marcia,  who  was  married  to  Charles  Otis. 

Simeon  Sampson. — This  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander was  a  native  of  Kingston.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  the  first 
naval  captain  in  the  service,  and  commanded  the  brig 
"  Independence,"  and  afterwards  the  "  Mars,''  both 
vessels  being  built  at  the  Kingston  Landing.  In 
1776  he  captured  five  prizes,  but  was  himself  soon 
after  taken  by  Capt.  Dawson,  after  a  bloody  conflict. 
He  died  June  22,  1789,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

Lieut.  Crocker  Sampson  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Cornelius  and  Desire  Sampson,  and  was  born  in 
Kingstou,  April  25,  1749.  He  entered  the  army, 
and  was  ranked  as  ensign  of  the  Fourteenth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  Jan.  1,  1777,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  fifteen  bat- 
talions, Gamaliel  Bradford,  colonel,  by  the  resolves  of 
March  8  and  June  28,  1779. 

He  was  treasurer  of  the  town  during  the  years 
1804  and  1S05.  His  death  occurred  July  7,  1823. 
He  married  Rebecca  Hawley,  of  Barnstable,  1794, 
who  died  June  27,  1844,  aged  eighty-one  and  one- 
half  years.  Four  children  survived  them,  viz.  :  Ben- 
jamin, died  1832 ;  Harriet,  born  1797,  married 
Charles  Fish  and,  second,  Charles  Adams  ;  Rebecca, 
born  1799,  married  Mr.  Crocker,  of  Barnstable ; 
Lucy,  born  1801,  removed  to  California,  where  she 
married  Mr.  Hobson. 

Ensign  James  Sever  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam and  Sarah  Warren  Sever,  and  was  born  Nov.  2, 
17G1.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  he  became 
much  interested  in  Revolutionary  affairs,  and  was  with 
Gen.  John  Thomas  awhile  in  camp  at  Roxbury,  but 
during  the  war  ho  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1781.  He  then  immediately  joined  the 
army,  and  continued  in  the  service  the  remaining  two 
years  of  the  war.  Iu  1798  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  six  post-captains  in  the  United  States  navy  by 
President  John  Adams,  and  superintended  the  build- 
ing of  the  frigate  "  Congress,"  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  was  afterwards  her  commander.  He  retired  from 
the  navy  iu  1801,  and  spent  his  days  iu  his  native 
town,  living  for  many  years  in  the  house  that  was 
built  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stacy,  and  stood  on  the  same 
grounds  where  now  the  residence  of  Joseph  A. 
Holmes  is  situated.  In  his  later  years  he  resided  in 
the  house  where  his  father,  Judge  Sever,  lived,  and 
there  he  died  Dec.  16,  1845.  He  married  Jaue 
Russell,  of  Plymouth,  Feb.  22, 179C,  who  died  1840. 
They  had  children, — James  Warren,  born  1797,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  P.  Carter,  1836,   graduate    Harvard 


College,  1817,  and  afterwards  at  West  Point,  where 
he  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  academy,  but  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Governor 
Levi  Lincoln,  in  Worcester.  In  October,  1820,  he 
entered  the  merchant  marine  service  in  the  employ  of 
the  house  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston.  Iu 
1849  he  was  elected  lieutenaut-colonel  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Corps  of  Cadets  in  Boston.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  was  elected  its  president,  1866.  His 
death  occurred  in  Boston,  Jan.  16,  1871.  His  widow 
bequeathed  the  large  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  Harvard  College.  The  second  son,  Thomas 
Russell,  born  1798,  died  at  sea,  1836.  Jane  Russell, 
born  1802,  died  1876 ;  Elizabeth  Parsons,  born  1803, 
died  1876;  Sarah  Ann  Warren,  born  1805. 

The  following  list  of  men  credited  to  Kingston  iu 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  Gen.  Goodwin,  of  Plymouth  : 


Peleg  Wadsworth. 
Joseph  Satnpson. 
Robert  Cook. 
David  Bradford. 
Joseph  Everson. 
Benjamin  Waterman. 
Benjamin  Jeffrey. 
Samuel  Gilbert. 
Jack  Thompson. 
Samuel  Mollis. 
Andrew  Simmons. 
Andrew  Harlow. 
Noah  Simmons. 
Solomon  Wttitten. 
John  Jones. 
Kli-lia  Hall. 
Seth  Drew. 
Ebenezer  Washburn. 
Samuel  Gray. 
Chandler  Bradford. 
Seth  Everson. 
Ebenezer  Cobb  (3d). 
Simeon  Hall. 
Samuel  Everson. 
John  Williams. 
James  Bassctt. 
Lieut.  Simmons. 
John  Gray. 
Jobu  Dotey. 
Josiah  West. 
Barsillai  Fuller. 
Richard  Johnson. 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 
James  Doten. 
Asa  Whiting. 
Nathan  Brewster. 
Zadock  Cook. 
Judah  Washburn. 
Peleg  Bradford. 
Enoch  Bradford. 
Samuel  Cole. 


Thomus  Morton. 
Cornelius  Drew. 
Charles  Green. 
Samuel  Beason. 
John  Wade. 
Mark  Marling. 
Zcbcdiah  Thompson. 
Bcujituiiu  I'arris. 
James  Wade. 
Ichabod  Churchill. 
Barsillai   Briggs. 
Thomas  Fish. 
Francis  Waterman. 
Seth  Magoon. 
William  Piatt. 
Consider  Fuller. 
Benjamin  Sampson. 
Spencer  Thomas. 
Elisha  Washburn. 
Noah  Bradford. 
Samuel  Randall. 
Abner  Holmes. 
Noah  Prince. 
John  Cushing. 
William  Sever. 
John  McLean. 
James  Dodge. 
Charles  King. 
Joseph  Griffin. 
Benjamin  Carter. 
Matthew  Panis. 
Jouathun  Torrey. 
Benjamin  Munro. 
Josiuh  Hatch. 
John  Tinkham. 
Isaac  Fish. 
Henry  Stetson. 
James    Murdock. 
Wally  Holmes. 
Zndock  Thomas. 
Simeon  Cook. 
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Jabcz  Eaton. 
Pelcg  Bradford,  Jr. 
Zeoas  Waterman. 
Andrew  Murdock. 
Sylvanus  Bradford. 

Names  of  men  credited 
1861: 

Antonio  Beytes. 
George  D.  Beytes. 
Peter  Winsor. 
Chester  II.  Fuller. 
George  S.  Thomus. 
Cephas  Washburn,  Jr. 
Lciuttol  Pratt. 
Joseph  Pratt. 
Edward  A.  Pratt. 
Andrew  R.  Stranger. 
John  O'Brien  (2d). 
James  Flynn. 
William  M.  S.  Uolmes. 
Albert  Drew. 
John  F.  Hartin. 
Charles  F.  Washburn. 
Henry  W.  Cushman. 
John  Washburn. 
Dauiel  0.  Sherman. 
Jairus  Howlaud. 
Edward  Joyce. 
George  H.  Morton. 
Patrick  O'Brien. 
Thomas  Southwurth. 
Charles  Everson. 
Patrick  Smith. 
Francis  C.  Hill. 
John  F.  Perkins. 
Henry  Soule,  Jr. 
John  Scollard. 
Altheus  Brewster. 
Melzar  A.  Foster. 
William  G.  Foster. 
Henry  S.  Holmes. 
George  L.  Churchill. 
William  F.  Holmes. 
John  A.  Chandler. 
Benjamin  F.  Gray. 
Allyn  Holmes,  Jr. 
William  Kasper. 
Jerry  McCarty. 
Adouiruiu  J.  Oldham. 
Waldo  II.  Peterson. 
Thomas  Prince. 
Nutbaniel  A.  Washburn. 
Henry  Washburn. 
James  II.  Thompson. 
Charles  H.  Thayer. 
Charles  K.  Bryant. 
Henry  F.  Perkins. 
Wintlirop  H.  Mango. 
James  S.  Douley. 
Philip  M.  Washburn. 
Charles  W.  Mitchell. 
Harvey  0.  Mitchell. 
Albion  Bradford. 
Alexander  K.  Ripley. 
William  O'Brien. 


Nathaniel  King. 
Ephruitu  Everson. 
John  Johnson. 
Samuel  Tupper. 
Jacob  Fish. 

to  Kingstou  in  the  war  of 


Andrew  Bird. 
Charles  Rhodes. 
John  Robinson. 
John  Dobbs. 
Joseph  M.  (Jerry. 
John  Dowden. 
Henry  Weaver. 
James  Cornell. 
Allen  II    Gillispio. 
James  Heeney. 
John  Green. 
Charles  J.  Foster. 
Philip  Schroeder. 
George  W.  Keezar. 
Charles  Nuttall. 
Josiah  B.  Gale. 
William  H.  Winsor. 
George  Spencer. 
George  White. 
Charles  Miller. 
John  R.  Alexander. 
Winsluw  C.  Barnes. 
Albert  C.  Wilson. 
Michael  Cooley. 
Walter  Nolan. 
Edward  Burns. 
Michael  Clark. 
Richard  E.  Davis. 
Lawrence  Gatfney. 
Otis  Parrott. 
Michael  Dalton. 
Foster  Willis. 
Francis  M.  Kennedy. 
Harvey  L.  Ransom. 
Edwin  II.  Richardson. 
Oscar  F.  Wixon. 
Jobu  Murphy. 
William  Bredch. 
James  Ryan. 
Thomas  Charlton. 
John  Wheeler. 
Edmund  Reed. 
Patrick  O'Rourke. 
John  F.  Goldsboro. 
William  Savery. 
Zeph.  G.  P.  Andrews. 
Albert  Pratt. 
Haynes  C.  Aldrich. 
James  Heary. 
John  Hart. 
John  Anderson. 
Samuel  Davis. 
Henry  L.  Spooner. 
Henry  Never. 
Charles  Brown. 
Edward  Barnes. 
Elijah  Knox. 
Lawrenco  Gusner. 


Briggs  0.  Keene. 
Oliver  H.  Bryant. 
George  B.  Bryant. 
William  Soule. 
E.  Lyman  Richardson. 
Franklin  Reed. 
Edmund  F.  Simmons. 
George  F.  Stetson. 
Fred.  W.  Carter. 
George  H.  Bagnall. 
Asa  W.  Hewett. 
Nathaniel  J.  Foster. 
John  A.  Joyce. 
Hugh  J.  Curran. 
Farrell  Burns. 
Elisha  T.  French. 
Muses  M.  Chace. 
Charles  F.  Webster. 


David  D.  Babbitt. 
Charles  H.  Barnes. 
George  II.  Cobb. 
George  Drew  (3d). 
Harvey  B.  Gririiu. 
Martin  L.  Harlow. 
Perley  Haven. 
Luther  W.  Hayward. 
George  F.  Jackson. 
James  R.  McLauthlin. 
Oliver  C.  Porter. 
Thomas  Smith. 
William  F.  Spooner. 
Morton  Thompson. 
Seranus  Thompson. 
William  S.  Sherman. 
Columbus  Adauts. 
Thomas  P.  Mullen. 


Edmund  M.  Leach. 
The  following  citizens  of  Kingston  died  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  their  names  are  inscribed  on  the  soldiers' 
monument  erected  in  1883  : 


George  D.  Beytes. 
Henry  W.  Cushman. 
Melzar  A.  Fostor. 
Allyn  Holmes,  Jr. 
William  Holmes. 
Thomas  Mullen. 
William  O'Brien. 
Waldo  II.  Peterson. 

Martha    Sever  died   while 
wounded  soldiers  of  our  army. 


Edward  A.  Pratt. 
E.  Lyman  Richardson. 
George  Sampson. 
George  F.  Stetson. 
Benjamin  F.  Thayer. 
Nathaniel  Washburn,  Jr. 
Benjamin  0.  Wilherell. 
Harvey  L.  Ransom. 

nursing    the  sick  and 


CHAPTER    VII. 


INDUSTRIES— BURIAL-GROUNDS— CIVIL     LIST- 
STATISTICS. 

Ship-Building. — This  has  been  one  of,  if  not  the 
most  important  of  industries  of  the  town  from  a  very 
early  date,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  about  I860. 
Before  the  separation  from  Plymouth,  vessels  were 
built  on  Jones  River  and  vicinity.  As  far  as  is  now 
known,  the  first  building-yard  was  that  of  Mr.  Caleb 
Stetson's,  at  Stony  Brook  "  landing-place,"  a  locality 
hardly  known  to  the  people  of  the  present  generation. 
It  was  situated  close  by  the  old  brick-yard  belonging 
to  the  late  Deacon  Foster,  and  near  to  the  place 
where  trees  are  now  growing  in  the  meadow.  Per- 
sons now  living  recollect  of  vessels  going  there  to  be 
loaded  with  bricks,  but  Deacon  Foster  stated  a  few 
years  before  his  death  that  it  had  not  been  used  as  a 
landing-place  for  merchandise  since  the  year  17C6, 
when  a  vessel  laden  with  lumber  came  to  the  wharf 
there,  and  it  was  used  in  building  the  house  of 
Nathan  Bradford,  the  same  now  standing  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Thomas  Bailey.     In  a  deed  given 
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iu  1714,  a  portion  of  land  is  described  as  being 
"  near  to  the  landing  place  where  Caleb  Stetson's 
buildiug  yard  was  wont  to  be,"  so  that  probably  the 
business  was  carried  on  elsewhere  previous  to  the 
time  last  mentioned.  May  8,  1727,  Caleb  Stetson 
sells  part  of  a  vessel  to  John  Brewster,  "  for  and  in 
consideration  of  Fifty  nine  pounds  Good  aud  Lawfull 
money  of  New  England,  One  quarter  part  of  the 
Hull  or  body  of  a  New  Deckt  Sloop  by  me  built 
aud  Launched  into  Jones  River,  in  Kingston,  some 
time  in  March  last,  called  the  '  Kingston,'  Burthen 
about  Forty  One  Touns." 

About  the  year  1729  the  Drews  began  ship-build- 
ing in  the  town,  in  connection  with  the  Stetsons. 
Their  ancestor,  John  Drew,  who  arrived  in  Plymouth 
about  1060,  was  a  ship-builder,  and  some  of  his  de- 
scendants down  to  the  fifth  generation  have  been 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  always  had  a  repu- 
tation iu  Duxbury  aud  Kingston,  as  well  as  in  Plym- 
outh, of  being  superior  workmen.  Samuel  Drew 
was  in  Duxbury  1713  (where  his  son,  Samuel,  who 
died  in  1800,  afterwards  lived),  but  came  to  Kingston 
with  his  eldest  son,  Cornelius,  at  the  time  before  men- 
tioned, and  died  1739.  Cornelius  Drew  lived  until 
1762,  wheu  his  sons,  William,  James,  Zenas,  Seth, 
Abijah,  and  Cornelius  succeeded  to  the  business, 
either  as  owners  or  builders.  During  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  they  built  the  government  ships  "  Mars" 
and  "  Independence." 

Stephen  Drew,  the  son  of  James,  was  engaged  in 
the  business  after  1785.  That  year  he  bought  of 
Elisha  Brewster  "  half  of  a  landing  and  wharf,"  and 
he  sold  the  same  to  Joseph  Holmes  the  first  part  of 
this  century.  Iu  Francis  Drew's  diary  it  is  recorded 
that  during  the  year  1806  a  ship,  brig,  schooner,  and 
sloop  were  launched  at  the  landing  by  the  different 
builders,  and  in  1807  three  brigs  aud  a  schooner  were 
in  process  of  construction.  Mr.  Holmes  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  dying  April  8,  1863.  Throughout 
his  long  business  life  there  was  hardly  a  year  but 
that  vessels  of  some  kind  were  being  built  by  him, 
niakiug  on  an  average  more  than  one  each  year  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  A  short  time  before  his  death  a 
list  of  the  different  vessels  that  he  had  built,  with  their 
names,  tonnage,  etc.,  was  published,  and  by  that  we 
ascertain  that  thirteen  ships,  nine  barks,  seventeen 
brigs,  thirty-four  schooners,  and  two  sloops  were  con- 
structed, making,  in  the  aggregate,  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eleven  tons. 

Numbers  of  vessels  were  also  built  by  Benjamin 
Delano,  John  aud  James  N.  Sever,  and  Alexander 
Holmes,  and  many  of  them  were  constructed  by 
Lysander  Bartlett,  Sr.  and  Jr.     The  fishing  business 


was  at  one  period  carried  on  quite  extensively,  as  some 
years  twenty-three  vessels  sailed  fur  the  Grand  Banks. 
Capt.  Philip  Washburn  was  engaged  iu  the  business 
for  many  years  in  succession,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  he  passed  successively  more  than  fifty  of  our 
uatioual  anniversaries  on  the  fishing-banks.  It  is 
many  years  since  this  business  bugan  to  decline,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  of  any  importance  at  the  present 
time. 

Iron  Manufactories. — The  art  of  casting  iron  ves- 
sels in  saud,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  colony, 
was  introduced  in  this  town  by  Jeremy  Floro,  au 
Englishman,  about  1735.  Previously  moulds  were 
made  in  clay,  which  made  a  superior  casting,  but  the 
process  was  slow.  Mr.  Floro  died  in  Plyuiptou  about 
1755,  aged  nearly  ninety  years. 

Forges. — In  1751  a  forge,  or  iron-mill,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
"  mouth  of  Jones  River  Pond,"  aud  in  later  years 
similar  works  have  existed  iu  the  same  neighborhood. 
During  the  second  war  with  England,  in  1S14,  an- 
chors were  there  made  for  the  ship  "  Independence" 
by  Hyde,  Holmes  &  Co.  (see  "  Annals''  of  that  date). 
Farther  down  the  river,  in  the  village  of  Triphammer, 
the  well-known  anchor-forge  has  been  iu  operation 
for  many  years  under  the  management  of  Jedediah 
Holmes,  then  of  George  Holmes,  Stafford  Sturtevant, 
and  Alexander  Holmes,  and  in  latter  years  of  Frank 
H.  Holmes. 

Iron-Works  at  Stony  Brook. — In  1753  a  grist- 
mill was  standing  on  the  site  uow  occupied  by  the 
rivet-factory  built  by  Caleb  Bates  a  few  years  since. 
Before  that  date  a  saw-mill  had  been  erected  there, 
and  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  kind 
in  the  colony.  During  the  first  part  of  the  preseut 
century  Seth  Washburn  had  water-works  on  the 
same  privilege,  where  he  manufactured  iron-work  for 
vessels.  At  a  later  period  Deacon  Seth  Drew  had 
similar  works  there,  aud  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sou, 
Job  W.  Drew,  who  continued  a  ship-smith  until  his 
death,  Oct.  17,  1869. 

Screw-Augers. — It  has  been  claimed  that  John 
Washburn,  of  this  town,  who  died  in  1S01,  invented 
the  screw-auger  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Thomas  Cushman  &  Sons  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  augers  for  several  years  at  their  works  on 
Smelt  Brook,  the  place  now  occupied  by  Cobb  & 
Drew.  Nahuui  Bailey  and  C.  P.  Drew  it  Co.  tarried 
on  the  business  for  many  years  at  their  respective 
works  on  Stony  Brook,  and  augers  are  still  manufac- 
tured at  the  last-named  establishment. 

Tacks,  Rivets,  Etc. — John  Washburn  iuvented 
also  cut  nails  and   tacks,  but  the   blauks  were  cut  iu 
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one  machine,  and  they  were  then  picked  up  one  by 
one  and  put  in  the  places  where  they  were  to  be 
headed.  It  was  reserved  fur  Jesse  Reed,  then  of 
Kingston,  to  put  an  improvement  upon  this  first  in- 
vention, so  that  the  cutting  and  heading  of  the  uail 
was  one  operation,  and  that  made  it  a  commercial 
success.  His  machines  were  patented  1809-10-11. 
Since  then  the  manufacture  of  tacks  has  been  one  of 
the  active  industries  of  the  town.  During  the  last 
forty  years  the  Reeds  at  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  Henry  Soule  aud  J.  A.  Fuller  in  the  Indian 
Pond  District,  Thomas  Russell,  Thomas  Bicknell, 
Cobb  it  Drew,  and  Kimball  W.  Stetson  at  Second 
Brook,  have  engaged  in  the  busiuess.  For  a  few 
years  past  Cobb  &  Drew  have  manufactured  tacks 
and  rivets  at  Smelt  Brook,  and  the  Old  Colony  Rivet 
Company  at  Stony  Brook  are  at  present  manufac- 
turing rivets. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  was  a  fur- 
nace or  iron  foundry  in  the  Indian  Pond  District,  of 
which  John  Faunce  was  the  original  proprietor. 
After  1S40  the  old  Baptist  meeting-house  was  con- 
verted into  a  foundry,  and  it  was  in  operation  several 
years.  At  a  later  period  a  fouudry  was  established 
on  Smelt  Brook,  where  the  works  of  Cobb  &  Drew 
are  now  situated. 

Cotton-Factories. — Jedediah  Holmes,  Jr.,  built  a 
cotton-factory  at  Triphammer  in  1813.  It  was  in 
operation  until  August,  1824,  when  it  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  entirely  consumed. 

Johnson,  Hyde  &  Co.  erected  a  cotton-factory  near 
Adams'  mill  about  1818.  This  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  March,  1845.  Soon  after  another  building 
was  erected,  which  was  known  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more  as  Newcomb's  Factory. 

Burial-Grounds. — There  had  been  a  tradition  that 
the  lot  where  the  Patuxet  House  now  stands  was  an 
Indian  burial-place,  aud  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
past  seventy  years  or  more,  remains  have  been  found 
while  excavations  were  being  made,  all  tending  to 
show  that  such  was  the  fact,  yet  no  one  had  ever  sup- 
posed, until  1881,  that  instead  of  its  being  a  burial- 
place  for  the  Indian  it  might  have  been  the  resting- 
place  of  the  early  colonists  who  settled  about  Jones 
River. 

At  that  time,  while  Mr.  L.  H.  Keith  was  grading 
his  grounds  between  his  dwelling-house  and  the  Pa- 
tuxet House,  tweuty-five  or  thirty  skeletons  were 
exhumed,  and  in  some  of  the  graves  wrought-iron 
nails  were  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
also  a  substance  that  showed  plainly  it  was  some  kind 
of  woven  cloth.  Some  of  the  bones  were  examined  by 
scientific  persons,  who  expressed  their  opinion   that 


they  were  Indian  remains.  If  such  was  the  fact,  the 
interments  must  have  been  made  at  a  period  when 
the  natives  had  adopted  the  English  mode  of  burial. 
It  is  well  known  that  on  the  westerly  side  of  Ridge 
Hill,  near  where  the  railroad  passes,  there  was  a 
burial-place  of  the  natives,  aud  Deacon  James  Foster 
at  one  time  opened  some  of  the  graves  aud  fouud 
therein  implements  such  as  was  customary  to  be 
placed  with  the  body  at  the  time  of  burial.  Had 
such  articles  been  discovered  in  the  first-named 
burial-ground  there  would  have  beeu  no  question 
raised  upon  the  subject,  but  when  one  considers 
that  what  was  found  there  with  the  human  remains 
was  of  English  manufacture,  it  is  difficult  uot  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  there 
buried.  As  Jones  River  was  a  ceutral  poiut  between 
Plymouth  and  Duxbury,  and  a  union  of  the  two 
towns  at  that  place  was  actually  suggested  at  one 
time,  it  is  very  easy  to  suppose  that  that  spot  might 
have  beeu  a  common  burial-place  for  the  inhabitants 
of  quite  an  extensive  territory,  and  this  was  the 
place  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  when  the  statement 
was  made  on  page  247  that  Elder  Brewster  might 
have  been  buried  in  Plymouth,  even  if  not  on  the 
hill  in  the  town  proper.  A  return  to  the  house  of 
Governor  Bradford,  to  which  reference  is  also  there 
made,  would  have  been  less  than  half  a  mile  in  dis- 
tance. But  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  where  many 
of  the  early  Pilgrims  were  buried,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  light  will  ever  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject  whereby  we  shall  ever  know  anything  more  of 
their  last  resting-places. 

The  Hues  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  come  vividly  to 
mind  : 

"  The  weary  pilgrim  slumbers, 

His  resting-place  uuknuwn  ; 
His  hands  were  crossed,  his  lids  were  closed, 

The  dust  was  o'er  him  strown. 
The  drifting  soil,  the  mouldering  leaf, 

Along  the  sod  were  blown  ; 
Hid  mound  has  melted  into  earth, 

His  memory  lives  alone." 

The  Churchyard. — After  the  formation  of  Jones 
River  parish,  Maj.  John  Bradford  gave  a  lot  of  land 
for  the  meeting-house  and  burial-ground,  and  that  was 
the  only  one  used  until  the  year  1840,  when  it  was 
enlarged  on  the  northerly  side.  In  1854  the  beau- 
tiful Evergreen  Cemetery  adjoining  this  latter  portion 
of  the  old  ground  was  laid  out  by  proprietors,  and 
this  part,  with  the  rest  of  the  old  churchyard,  is  in 
one  inclosure.  Within  the  limits  of  the  old  yard 
nine  hundred  and  thirtysix  names  are  inscribed  on 
the  gravestones  that  were  erected  there  previously  to 
the  year  1860.     The  oldest  stone  is  to  the  memory 
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of  a  child  of  Mr.  Charles  Little,  and  bears  the 

date 

"  Erected  to  the  .Memory  of 

Feb.  14,  1717/18.     Of  the  number  of  persons 

who 

John  T 
Major-General, 

UOMAS, 

Conimandcr-in- 

are  buried  there,  and  whose  names  are  given,  one 

died 

Chief  of  tho  Army  in  Canada  in 

in  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  year  of  his  age, 

four- 

the  Revolutionary  War,  who  died 

teen  between   niuety  and  one  hundred   years,  niuety- 

at  Chauiblee,  June  2,  1776,  JK.  52." 

uiue  between  eighty  and   ninety  years,  and  one 

hun- 

"  Here  lyes  y°  Body 

died   aud   twenty-two   between   seventy    and    eighty 

of  Mayjeak  J 

)IIN    BllAlU'OUD, 

years,  thus  showing  a  good  degree  of  longevity  for 

who  died  Dec.  S,h, 
17V. 

the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

In  ye  S 

liu  year 

A  few  inscriptions  from  some  of  the  older  g 

rave- 

of  his  age. 

stones  will  be  given  here  : 

He  lived  near  62  y 

ears  with  his  wife." 

'•  Dcpositum  hicjaeet 

"Here  lies  buried  the  Body  uf 

JostiiMii  Stacy  Corpus 

Nicholas  Seveii,  Esq., 

nupcr  Ecclcsim  Regiopolitame 

who  deceased  th 

e  seventh  day  of 

Pastoris  Reverendi  qui  Obit 

April,  Anno  Doui. 

jne  Thousand  seven 

August!  vigessiuio  quinto  Die 

hundred  &  Sixty- 

bur,  Aged  Eighty- 

Anno  17-41.     .Etatis  Sum 

four  years.     He  was  many  years  first  Justice 

quadra  gessiuio  Septiuio." 

of  the  Inferior  Cou 

rt  for  the  County  of 

Plimouth,  which  office  he  resigned 

"  In  memory  of  the 

some  years  before  his  death." 

Rev'd  Mr  William  Rand. 

"Here  lies  Buried  the  body  uf 

Died  March  y°  14,  1779, 

Mrs.  Sauaii  Skveii, 

Aged  7'J  years  wanting  7  days. 

wife  of  Nic 

holas  Sever, 

Here  ono  whu  long  had  ran  the  Christian  Race, 

of  Kings 

ton,  Esq., 

Kindly  relieved,  recline?  his  hoary  head, 

who  died  Au 

gust  the  25lb, 

And  sweetly  slumbering  in  this  dark  Embrace, 

Anno  D 

am.  1756, 

Listens  the  welcome  Sound,  Arise,  ye  Dead." 

In  the  Six 

y-lifth  year 

of  her  age." 

"  la  memory  of 

Mr.  Ebenezek  Conn, 

"  Here  ly 

es  y°  Body 

who  died  Dee.  8,  1801, 

of  Mrs.  Pitisc 

LLA   WlSWALL, 

aged  107  years, 

widow  of  Rev. 

elm  bod  Wiswall, 

8  months,  A  6  days. 

late  of  Duxbury. 

Obt.  June  Z,  \.u. 

When  age,  all  patient  &  without  regret, 

1724,  . 

EX.  71. 

Lies  down  in  peace  and  pays  the  general  debt, 

In  glory  Christ  unites  the  Just, 

"lis  weakness  most  unmanly  to  deplore 

Tho'  distant  graves  divide  the  dust." 

The  death  of  those  who  relish  life  no  more." 

The 

principal    officers 

of  the   town  of  Kingston 

"  Miss  Lucy  Little,  Doccased  Sep'  29th, 

from  172G  to  1885  have  been  as  follows : 

1756,  Aged  37  years,  5  months. 

Reader!   Beneath  this  Mournful  Pile  is  laid 

MODERATORS  AT  THE  ANNUAL   MARCH   MEETINGS. 

What  Once  was  Beauty  and  a  Spotless  Maid. 

1727. 

Thomas  Croad. 

1780.  Ebunezur  Washburn. 

Here  was  each  Virtue  and  each  Grace  combined, 

1728-29. 

Joshua  Cushing. 

1781.  John  Gray. 

Fair  was  her  Form,  but  fairer  was  her  Mind. 

1730. 

N 

cholas  Sever. 

1782-S4.  Joseph  Sampson. 

So  bright  in  Her  The  Sex's  Virtues  shone, 

1731. 

Gershom  Bradford. 

1785-86.  John  Gray. 

They  Seemed  all  centered  in  this  Maid  Alone. 

1732. 

N 

oholas  Sever. 

1787.  Eheiiezer  Washburn. 

Tho  Uaruiouy  of  Life  thus  kept  Intire, 

1733. 

Ju 

dah  Hall. 

1788.  John  Gray. 

She  Joined  at  Death  the  Fair  Angelic  Quire; 

1734- 

35. 

Gershom  Bradford. 

1789-91.  Jcdcdiah  Holmes. 

The  Fair  Angelie  Quire  with  Joy  Contest 

1736. 

Nicholas  Sever. 

1792.  John  Gray. 

They  Ne'er  had  welcom'd  a  more  Charming  Ouest. 

1737- 

38. 

Gershom  Bradford. 

1793-US.  Jedediah  Holmes. 

Led  by  the  Admiring  Throng,  She  takes  Her  seat, 

1739-40. 

Nicholas  Sever. 

1799.  Joseph  Sampson. 

And  Half  an  Angel  herb  now  Shines  AOove  compleat." 

1741-43. 

Gerahoui  Bradford. 

1800-1.  Jedediah  Holmes. 

1744-54. 

Nicholas  Sever. 

1S02.  John  Gray. 

"  Here  lies  deposited  what  was  mortal 

1755- 

58. 

Robert  Bradford. 

180.1.  John  Thomas. 

of  Ann  Waiuikn  Seven, 

1759. 

William  Sever. 

1804-6.  Seth  Drew. 

daughter  to  the  Hon.  William  Sever,  Esq., 

1760- 

62. 

Robert  Bradford. 

1807-10.  Joseph  Holmes,  Jr. 

a  Sarah  his  wife, 

1703. 

Jo 

hn  Thomas. 

1811.  James  Sever. 

who  died  Jan*  y«  19,  178S,  Anno  Etntis  25. 

1704- 

72. 

Robert  Bradford. 

1812.  John  Thomas. 

How  oft  I  gazed  prophetically  sad, 

1773- 

•75. 

John  Thomas. 

1813.  James  Sever. 

How  oft  I  saw  her  dead  while  yet  in  smiles ! 

1776- 

•77. 

John  Gray. 

1814.  Joseph  Holmes,  Jr. 

In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine; 

1778. 

Ebene/er  Washburn. 

IS  15.   Silas  Tobey. 

She  spoke  me  comfort  a  increased  my  pain." 

1779. 

James  Drew. 

1S10.  Joseph  Holmes,  Jr. 
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1317-1S.  John  Thomas. 
1519.  Jo=>e|>h  Holmes,  Jr. 
1320.  George  Russell. 
1821-30.  Eli  Cook. 
1S31.  Alexander  Holmes. 
1832-35.   Eli  Cook. 
1836.  Thomas  Cusbtnan. 
1337.  Josiah  Holmes. 
1S3S-39.  James  N.  Sever. 
1S40.   Alexander  Holuies. 
1341.  James  N.  Sever. 

TOWN 
1726-44.  Joseph  Mitchell. 
1740-41).   l'rancis  Adams. 
1747-54.  Joseph  Mitchell.1 
175o-i7.  William  Sever. 
1758-03.  John  Faunee. 
1764-00.  John  Thomas. 
1767-63.    John  Faunee. 
1769-73.  John  Gray. 
1774-70.  William  Drew. 
1777-1803.  John  Faunee. 
1S04-0.  Bildad  Wuahburu. 
1307-8.   Georgo  Russell. 
1309-15.  John  Gray. 


1842.  John  Gray,  Jr. 
1343-48.  Alexander  Holmes. 
1847-49.  Joseph  Stetson. 
1850.  Thomas  Russell. 
1851-54.  Alden  S.  Bradford. 

1855.  John  Gray. 

1856.  Alden  S.  Bradford. 

1857.  Samuel  E.  Cushman. 

1858.  John  Gray. 
1859-75.  Alden  S.  Bradford. 
1376-S5.  Walter  H.  Faunee. 

CLEHKS. 
1810.  George  Thomas. 
1817-20.  Spencer  Bradford. 
1821-22.  George  Russell. ■ 
1823.  Spencer  Bradford. 
1824-28.  Pelcg  Bradford. 
1829-37.  Joseph  Sampson. 

1838.  Charles  C.  Faunee. 

1839.  Joseph  Sampson. 
1840-50.  Charles  C.  Faunee. 
1851-78.  Nathan  Brooks. 
1879-80.   llorbert  Soule. 
1881-82.  Joseph  S.  liobbins. 
1S83-S5.  Daniel  IVincc. 


TOWN   TREASURERS. 
1726-50.     Deacon      Wrestling 

Brewster. 
1751-63.  John  Faunee. 
1764-08.  Cornelius  Sampson. 
1769-1803.  John  Gray. 
1304-5.  Crocker  Sampson. 
1S06-8.  Judah  Washburn. 
1S09-26.  Samuel  Stetson.* 
1827-23.  Speneer  Bradford. 


1829-35.  Eli  Cook. 
1S30-39.  Joseph  Sampson. 
1340-42.  David  Beal. 
1843-44.  Joseph  Sampson.4 
1845-57.  Thomas  Russell. 
1358-78.  Nathan  Brooks. 
1879-80.  Herbert  Soule. 
1881-82.  Joseph  S.  Bobbins. 
1883-S5.  Daniel  I'rinee. 


1726. 

171'7 

1729 

1732. 

1733- 

1737- 

1741, 

1742. 

174::. 

1744- 
1748. 
1749- 
1752. 
1753. 
1754. 
1755 
1756 


SELECTMEN  OF  KINGSTON,  1720  TO   1385. 

—  Benjamin  Eaton,  Thomas  Croade,  Jacob  Mitchell. 
23. — Benjamin  Eaton,  Thomas  Croado,  Gershum  Bradford. 
31. — Gcrshotn  Bradford,  Francis  Adams,  Robert  Cooke. 
— Gershom  Bradford,  Samuel  Foster,  Joseph  Mitchell. 

36. — Francis  Adams,  Gershom  Bradford,  Joseph  Mitchell. 
1U.— Gershom  Bradford,  Suinuel  Foster,  Joseph  Mitchell. 
— Geisbom  Bradford,  Samuel  Ring,  Joseph  Mitchell. 
— Gershom  Bradford,  Samuel  Foster,  Robert  Bradford. 
— Gershom  Bradford,  Judah  Hall,  Robert  Bradford. 
47. — Nicholas  Sever,  Judah  Hall,  Robert  Bradford. 
—Nicholas  Sever,  Robert  Bradford,  William  Ripley. 
51. — Robert  Bradford,  Joseph  Holmes,  Joseph  Mitchell. 
— Robert  Bradford,  Samuel  Foster,  Joseph  Mitchell. 

—  Benjamin  Sampson,  Robert  Bradford,  Joseph  Mitchell. 
— Nicholas  Sever,  Robert  Bradford,  Joseph  Mitchell.4 

— Beujamin  Lothrop,  Samuel  Ring,  Cornelius  Sampson. 

57. — Robert  Bradford,  Benjamin  Lothrop,  Samuel  Ring. 


1  This  year  Mr.  Mitchell  died,  and  William  Sever  was  chosen, 
November  29th,  to  (ill  the  vacancy. 

I  Mr.  Russell  died,  and  George  B.  Holmes  was  chosen  clerk 

pro  tan. 

II  Mr.  Stetson  resigned  June  5,  1826. 

*  Mr.  Sampson  died  December  0th,  and  Samuel  Adams  was 
chosen  treasurer.  Mr.  Adams  resigned,  aud  Nathaniel  Faunee 
was  chosen. 

6  Mr.  Mitchell  died  this  year  aud  John  Brewster  was  chosen. 


1758. — John  Faunee,  John  Fuller,  John  Gray.6 

1759-62.— Robert  Bradford,  John  Gray,  John  Fuller. 

1763. — Robert  Bradford,  John  Fuller,  Samuel  Foster.7 

1764-69. — Robert  Bradford,  John  Gray,  John  Thomas. 

1770-74. — John  Thomas,  John  Gray,  Benjamin  Cook. 

1775. — John  Thomas,  John  Gray,  Ebene/.er  Washburn.8 

1776. — John  Gray,  Ebenezer  Washburn,  Benjamin  Cook. 

1777. — Benjamin  Cook,  Ebenezer  Washburn,  Ebene/.er  Cobb, 
Jr. 

1778. —  Ebenezer  Washburn,  Jedediah  Holmes,  James  Drew. 

1779. — Peter  West,  Ebenezer  Cobb,  Jr.,  John  Faunee. 

1780. — John  Gray,  Benjamin  Cook,  John  Faunee. 

1781-84. — John  Faunee,  Jedediah  Holmes,  Joseph  Sampson. 

17S5— 86. — John  Gray,  Joseph  Sampson,  John  Faonce. 

17S7-88. — John  Groy,  John  Faunee,  Jedediah  Holmes. 

17S9. — John  Gray,  John  Faunee,  Ebenezer  Washburn. 

179(1-91. — John  Gray,  Jedediah  Holmes,  John  Faunee. 

1792-93. — John  Gray,  John  Fauuce,  Josiah  Cook. 

1794. — John  Faunee,  Josiah  Cook,  Jedediah  Holmes. 

1795. — Josiah  Cook,  John  Gray,  Ebenezer  Washburn. 

1796. — Ebenezer  Washburn,  Josiah  Cook,  Jedediah  Holmes. 

1797-98. — Ebenezer  Washburn,  Josiah  Cook,  Joseph  Sampson. 

1799-1302. — John  Gray,  Jedediah  Holmes,  John  Faunee. 

18U3. — John  Faunee,  Charles  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Thomas. 

1804-6. — Seth  Drew,  Josiah  Cook,  Joshua  Delano. 

1807-8. — John  Faunco,  Joshua  Delano,  Nathaniel  Thomas. 

1S09-12.— John  Faunee,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  Elisha  Hall. 

1813-14. — John  Fauuce,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  Robert  McLaugh- 
lin, Jr. 

1S15. — Nathaniel  Thomas,  Robert  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  John  Gray. 

1  SI 6-20.— John  Gray,  Robert  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  Robert  Cook, 
Jr. 

1821-22.— John  Gray,  Robert  Cook,  Jr.,  Spencer  Bradford. 

1S23-24. — John  Gray,  Robert  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  Spencer  Brad- 
ford. 

1825.— John  Gray,  Eli  Cook,  Josiah  Cook,  Jr. 

1826. — Josiah  Cook,  Jr.,  Eli  Cook,  Nathaniel  Holmes. 

1327. — Samuel  Ring,  Nathaniel  Faunco,  George  Adams. 

1828. — John  Gray,  Robert  McLaughlin,  Nathaniel  Faunee. 

1329. — Nathaniel  Chandler,  Josiah  Holmes,  Zebulon  Iiisbec. 

1830-33. — Zebulon  Bisbee,  Josiah  Holmes,  Samuel  Adams. 

1834. — Zebulon  Bishee,  Josiah  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Faunee. 

1835-37. — Nathaniel  Faunee,  Thomas  C.  Holmes,  Asaph 
Holmes. 

1833-39. — Josiah  Holmes,  John  Gray,  Jr.,  James  Foster. 

1840-41. — Josiah  Holmes,  John  Gray,  Jr.,  Elkanah  Cushman. 

1842. — Nathaniel  Faunee,  Zebulon  Bisbee,  Samuel  Adams. 

1343-44. — Nathaniel  Faunee,  Samuel  Adums,  Thomas  C. 
Holmes. 

1845-52. — Samuel  Adams,  Nathaniel  Faunee,  Alden  S.  Brad- 
ford. 

1353. — Alden  S.  Bradford,  Thomas  Cushman,  Stephen  Holmes 
(2d). 

1S54. — AMon  S.  Bradford,  Stephen  Uolnies  CM),  John  Gray.9 

1S55. — Allien  is.  Bradford,  James  Foster,  Nathaniel  Faunee. 


c  An  order  from  Genera)  Court  declared  the  March  meeting 
illegal,  and  another  meeting  was  held  Juno  7th,  at  which  Robert 
Bradford  and  Benjamin  Lothrop  were  chosen  in  place  of  Messrs. 
Faunee  and  Fuller. 

7  Another  meeting  is  recorded,  at  which  John  Thomas  and 
John  Gray  were  chosen  in  place  of  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Foster. 

H  Benjamin  Cook  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Juhn  Thomas 
when  the  latter  left  town  to  join  the  army. 

8  Mr.  Gray  afterwards  declined,  and  Samuel  E.  Cushman  was 
chosen. 
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1S.">6. —  Allien  S.  Bradford,  James  Foster,  Samuel  Ailams. 
IS57. — Edward  Gray,  Samuel  Adams,  Martin  L.  Tuppcr. 
1S5S. — Johu  Gray,  Samuel  E.  Cushinao,  Walter  II.  Faunce. 
1859. — Kdward  Gray,  Samuel  E.  I'usuiuan,  Walter  II.  Faunce. 
1800-62. — Edward  Gray,  Samuel  E.  Cushiuan,  dialled  Evcison. 
1SG3.— Edward  Gray,  Aldcn  S.  Bradford,  Cornelius  A.  Bartlett.1 
1S64-65.  Edward  Gray,  Aldcn  S.  Bradford,  Charles  Everson. 
1S06-77. — Alden  S.  Bradford,  Edward  Gray,  John  F.  Holmes. - 
1878. — Aldeu  S.  Bradford,  John  F.  Holmes,  William  S.  Adams. 
1S79  —  Alden  S.  Bradford,  Johu  F.  Holmes,  Walter  II.  Fauuee. 
1SS0-S4.— Walter  II.  Faunco,  John  F.  Holmes,  Philander  Cobb. 


REPRESENTATIVES   TO 

1710-41.  Capt.  Gershom  Brad-  i 

ford. 
1751.  Joseph  Mitehell. 

1753.  Benjamin  Sampson. 

1754.  William  Sever. 
1755-5S.  John  Brewster. 
1759-62.  Capt.    Robert  Brad- 

ford. 

17G6-G9.  William  Sever. 

1770.  Capt.  Robert  Bradford. 

1773.  Johu  Gray. 

1775.  John  Gray.3 

177(1.  William  Sever  and  Bea- 
con Eben'r  Washburn. 

1777.  Capt.  Eben'r  Washburn. 

177S.   Isaac  Brewster. 

17S0.  William  Drew. 

17S1-93.  Eben'r  Washburn. 

1794-95.  Maj.  Scth  Drew. 

1796.  Eben'r  Washburn. 

1797.  Maj.  Seth  Brew. 
1S00-2.  Jedediah  Holmes. 
1303-4.  Maj.  Seth  Brew. 
1S05-S.  John  Fauuee. 
1809-16.  Col.  John  Thomas. 
1819.  John  Thomas. 
1822-23.  Capt.  John  Gray. 
1827-2S.  Thomas  P.  Beal. 
1829-30.  Rev.  /,.  Willis. 

1831.  Spencer  Bradford. 

1832.  Spencer  Bradford.4 
183-1.  George  Russell. 
1S35.  Beucoo  Seth  Brew. 
183C.  Joseph  Holmes. 

1837.  Beacon  Seth  Brew. 

1838.  Joseph  Holmes. 
1S39.  James  M.  Sever. 
1840.  Josiah  Holmes. 


THE   GENERAL   COURT. 

1541.  Zcbulou  Bisbee. 

1542.  Beacon  Seth  Brew. 
1843.  Uriah  Bartlett. 
1845.  Uriah  Bartlett. 
1S46.  Joseph  S.  Beal. 
134S.  Elkanah  Cashman. 

1850.  Francis  Johnson.3 

1851.  Nathaniel  Faunce. 
IS52.  Stephen  Holmes  (2d). 
IS55.  Nathan  Brooks. 

1856.  Edward  Gray. 

1857.  Henry  lluut. 
1S58.  William  Ellison.6 

1859.  Job  W.  Brew. 

1860.  George      Bradford,      of 
Duxbury. 

1861.  Frederick  C.  Adams. 

1862.  Henry  B.  McLaughlin, 
of  Buxbury. 

1863.  Alden  S.  Bradford. 

1564.  Augustus      Weston,     of 
Buxbury 

1565.  Cephas  Washburn. 
1866.  Jubez  Keep,  of  Buxbury. 
ISG7.  Noah  Prince. 
1868.  Eden     Wadsworth,      of 

Buxbury. 
1S69.  Joseph  A.  Stranger. 
1870-71.  Hambleton  E.Smith, 

of  Buxbury. 

1872.  Josiah  Peterson,  of  Bux- 
bury. 

1873.  Nahum  Bailey,  Jr. 
1S74.  Samuel  Loring,  of  Bux- 
bury. 

1875.  Stephen    M.    Allen,   of 
Buxbury. 

1876.  E.  Everett  Waterman. 


1877.  Georgo      Bradford 

Buxbury. 
1S7S.  Philander  Cobb. 

1879.  William  Savery.' 

1880.  Walter  II.  Faunce. 


of     XSSI.  Pelcg  McFarlin,  of  Car- 
ver. 
!  1882.  Benjamin  W.  Bobbins. 
1883-84.  Frederick  M.  Harrub, 
of  Plyiuptuu. 

STATISTICS. 


I 


Population  in  ISS0 

Valuation  of  real  estate,  1879 

Valuation  of  personal  estato,  1879 

Hate  of  taxation,  S7.20  per  SloiiO 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  taxed  in  1S79..., 

Number  uf  acres  of  land  '*  "    .... 


1524 

S73S,255 

712,687 

311 
10,453 
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1  Mr.  Bartlett  afterwards  declined,  and  Samuel  E.  Cushman 
was  chosen.  - 

-Mr.  Gray  deceased  1877,  and  William  S.  Aduins  chosen 
April  30th. 

3  After  Mr.  Gray  was  elected,  the  town  refused  to  send  a 
representative  to  his  Majesty's  court,  but  William  Sever  wus 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Cougress  at  Watertown. 

*  This  year  the  election  for  representative  took  place  in 
November,  so  the  representative,  Spencor  Bradford,  chosen  at 
that  liiuo  served  in  the  session  of  1833. 

5  Mr.  Johnson  died  Feb.  9,  1850,  and  Nathauiel  Faunce  wus 
elected  to  611  tbo  vacancy. 

6  Buxbury  and  Kingston  formed  ouc  representative  district, 
and  William  Ellison,  of  Buxbury,  was  elected. 


SAMUEL   ABAMS. 
This  person,  who  was  so  well  known  by  many  of  the 
present  generation,  and  whose  familiar  features  are  so 
faithfully  represented   in  this  work,  was   the   sou   of 
Francis  and   Mercy  Adams,  and  was  born   June  23, 
1790.     He  could  well  be  called  a  representative  of 
the  Adams  family,  as  his  parents  were  cousins,  both 
being  grandchildren  of  the  first  Francis  Adams,  who 
settled   in   Kingston   about   1727,  and   from  whom, 
through   the  Holmes,  Cook,  and  Stetson   families,  in 
this  town,  so  many  of  the  prominent  and  wealthy  citi- 
zens also  have  descended.      His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and   lived   in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town   near 
Duxbury,   where   he   died    March    2G,    1823,    aged 
seventy-three.    The  mother  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
dying  Nov.  25,  1843,  aged  ninety.     The  late  Dr.  E. 
Holmes,  of  Wiuthrop,  Me.,  writes  of  her  as  "a  very 
humble  and  unpretending  person,  yet  a  very  remark- 
able woman.       I  have  never   met  with  a  person   of 
more  tenacious  memory,  nor  one  who,  with  so  few 
advantages  of  early  education,  hud  it  so  well  stored 
with  so  many  facts  and  traditions.     She  was  upright, 
honest,  industrious,  frugal,  kind,  and  affectionate  in 
all   the  walks  of  life.     She  was  a  mother  indeed   not 
only  to  her  own  family,  but  to  all  within  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance,  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  calls  for 
aid  or  counsel,  aud,  where  there  was  sickness  or  grief, 
spreading  comfort,  hope,  and  encouragement  wherever 
she  went.''     After  receiving  what  little  education  the 
common  schools  of  that  day  afforded  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  after  reaching  his  majority 
was  for  a  while  engaged  iu  that  occupation.     At  one 
time,  after  he  had  finished  some  work  in  a  neighboring 

'  Buxbury,  Kingston,  Plympton,  and  Carver  formed  one 
representative  district,  and  William  Savcry,  of  Carver,  was 
elected. 
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village,  he  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  day  aud 
fuund  his  father  reaping  alone  in  his  field.  Wishing 
to  render  him  some  assistance,  he  joined  in  the  work 
aud  labored  until  late  in  the  evening.  By  overexer- 
tion, the  weather  being  very  warm,  he  was  soon  pros- 
trated with  a  rheumatic  fever,  aud  after  partially  re- 
covering therefrom  suffered  from  a  relapse,  and  the 
effects  of  that  severe  sickness  were  visible  throughout 
his  eutire  life.  It  rendered  him  incapable  of  return- 
ing to  his  former  vocation,  aud  he  soon  turned  his 
attention  to  a  manufacturing  business. 

Iu  1727  his  great-grandfather,  Francis  Adams, 
commenced  business  as  a  clothier  and  dyer  at  the 
place  on  Jones  River  that  had  previously  belonged  to 
William  Counier.  His  son,  John,  succeeded  to  the 
same  business,  and  died  in  1806.  In  1818  this  water 
privilege  was  owned  by  a  company  styled  the  "  Jones 
River  Manufacturing  Company,"  and  it  was  trans- 
ferred that  year  to  Messrs.  Johnson,  Hyde  &  Co., 
who  built  a  cotton-factory  there,  and  after  a  time 


Samuel  xVdams  was  appointed  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany.    For  years  he  continued  iu  that  capacity. 

The  factory  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  March, 
1845.  By  his  habits  of  strict  economy  he  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  property.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
the  selectmen  iu  1830,  and  also  the  three  years  fol- 
lowing. He  was  again  elected  to  the  same  office  in 
1842,  aud  for  the  ten  years  succeeding,  when,  after 
an  intermission  of  three  years,  he  served  duiiug  the 
years  1856-57.  After  the  death  of  Joseph  Samp- 
son, Esq.,  the  town  treasurer,  in  December,  1S44,  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  soon  resigned  the 
office.  He  married,  first,  Priscilla  Ford,  of  Marsh- 
field,  who  died  March  10,  1837  ;  second,  Abigail  H. 
Bearse,  of  Kingston.  Mr.  Adams  died  Nov.  12, 
1863,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  In  1883,  Mrs. 
Adams  presented  to  the  town  the  beautiful  soldiers' 
monument  that  now  stands  on  the  green,  aud  which 
was  dedicated  November  1st,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 
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BY    GEN.  E.  W.  PIERCE. 


CHAPTER    I. 


ABORIGINAL    HISTORY. 


What  now  constitute  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  township  of  Lakeville  were  from  1669  to  1853 
embraced  in  and  formed  a  part  of  Middleboro',  the 
period  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  former 
being  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years,  or 
only  sixteen  years  less  than  two  centuries,  and  yet  at 
the  date  when  Middleboro'  was  incorporated,  Plym- 
outh had  been  settled  by  the  white  people  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  the  great  and  good  old  Massasoit,  chief 
sachem  of  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
had  been  dead  some  eight  years.  That  first  half-cen- 
tury after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
witnessed  the  close  of  that  long  and  remarkably  peace- 
ful reign  of  Massasoit,  the  accession  to  the  vacated 
throne  by  Wauisutta,  eldest  son  of  the  dead  monarch, 
the  suddeu  death  of  Wamsutta,  which  event  termi- 
nated his  reign  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  began,  and 
the  coming  into  power  as  chief  sachem  of  Metacom, 
a  son  of  Massasoit,  and  younger  brother  of  Wam- 
sutta, now  much  more  familiarly  and  generally  known 
in  history  as  King  Philip. 

Philip,  as  king  and  chief  ruler  over  a  comparatively 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  established  his  seat  of 
empire  at  Pokanoket,  now  Bristol,  It.  I.,  from  whence 
he  sent  forth  his  maudates  and  issued  decrees  to  nu- 
merous sub-chiefs  having  the  personal  oversight  and 
particular  rule  of  tribes  or  parts  of  tribes  of  Indiaus 
inhabiting  many  different  localities  in  what  has  now 
come  to  be  some  half-dozen  counties  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Among  these  sub-chiefs  above  alluded  to  was  Pam- 
antaquash,  or,  as  be  was  then  familiarly  known,  the 
Pond  Sachem,  which  appellation  was  expressive  or 
descriptive  of  the  locality  of  that  people  over  which 
he  ruled,  it  being  that  section  of  country  surrounding 
immediately,  bordering  upon,  and  embracing  those 
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beautiful  sheets  of  water  that  long  since  came  to  be 
known  as  the  great  Middleboro'  Ponds. 

The  date  at  which  we  would  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader  was  in,  or  perhaps  a  little  before, 
the  year  1668.  King  Philip  had  now  been  in  power 
about  six  years,  and  Pamantaquash,  the  sub-chief, 
had  doubtless  attained  to  numerous  years,  aud  being 
in  failing  health  deemed  it  proper  to  make  provision 
for  a  disposition  of  some  of  his  sublunary  interests, 
which  he  did  in  a  nuncupative  will,  that  after  his 
death,  being  duly  attested,  found  place  in  a  book  of 
Indian  records  kept  by  the  secretary  of  Plymouth 
Colony.  That  ancient  and  time-worn  manuscript,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Secretaries  Nathaniel  Morton  and 
Samuel  Sprague,  contains  the  following  as  "  The  last 
Will  and  Testament  of  Pamantaqu;ish,  alius  the  Pond 
Sachem"  : 

"  Witneskth  these  p'sents,  Pamanta(|uash,  the 
pond  Sachem,  being  weak  in  body,  but  of  perfect 
disposeing  memory,  declared  it  to  be  his  last  will  and 
Testament,  concerning  all  his  lands  at  Assawauisett, 
or  elsewhere,  that  he  is  now   possessed  of,  that   he 

would    after  his  desease  leave  them  unto  his , 

Tuspaquin,  alius  the  black  Sachem,  for  his  life,  and 
after  the  sd  Tuspaquin  his  decease  unto  Soquonta- 
mouk,  alius  William,  his  sone,  and  to  his  heires  for- 
ever, and  desired  severall  of  his  men  that  wore  then 
about  him  to  take  notice  of  it  and  be  witnesses  of  it 
if  he  should  not  live  himself  to  doe  the  writing  under 
his  owne  hande." 

The  Indians  who  were  present,  and  witnessed  the 
above,  subscribed  to  the  official  document,  and  their 
names  were  given  as  follows:  Paeiupohut,  alius  Jo- 
seph, Sam  Harry,  alias  Matwatacka,  Wosako,  alias 
Harry,  Felex,  alias  Nanauatanate. 

The  ancient  record  is  considerably  defaced  and 
worn,  so  that  some  words  are  nearly  ubliterated  and 
others  are  evidently  entirely  lost. 

The  following  is  copied  from  that  record,  leaving 
blank  those  places  where  the  words  have  falleu  a  prey 
to  the  insidious  tooth  of  resistless  time  : 
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"The  land  that  the  said  Pamantaquash  challenges,  the  names 
of  the  plates  .  .  .  said  witnesses  have  made  description  .  .  . 
fullowcth  Pachuuiaquast,  W'ekam,  .  .  .  Nekatataeouck,  Set- 
nessnett,  Anec  .  .  .  path  that  goes  from  Cushenctt  to  .  .  . 
goes  through  it: 

"  Waeag.isaness :  Wacoui  .  .  .  Quamakeckett,  Tokopissett; 
Maspeon  .  .  .  Waiupaketatekaui  :  Caskakachcsquash  Wach- 
pusk,  ester  side  of  yc  pond:  p  .  .  .  Pachest;  soe  or  Naisassa- 
kett  riuer  Pasamasatuatc. 

"  Harry  and  his  sone  Sam,  Harry,  dcsiers  that  neither  Tus- 
paquin nor  his  sono  be  prest  to  sell  the  said  lands  ...  by  any 
English  or  others  whatsouer. 

"The  lands  Mentioned  which  Tuspaquin  pose»seth,  Ha  .  .  . 
Wosako,  wcU  is  long  as  he  lives. 

"2'J  October,  1008. 
'•  Witnes, 

"WAi'troM,  bis  mark. 

"  Wis.NUKESKTT,  his  murk." 

Few,  if  any,  of  these  localities  can  now  be  identi- 
fied by  these  disused,  obsolete,  and  forgotten  names, 
but  that  Cushenett  meant  what  became  the  township 
of  Dartmouth  is  quite  certain,  and  the  Namassakett 
River  was  undoubtedly  the  stream  flowing  from  the 
Assawamsett  Pood  through  Middleboro'  and  Rayn- 
ham,  thus  forming  Taunton  Great  River,  so  called,  the 
waters  of  which  are  emptied  into  Mount  Hope  Bay. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  omission  of  a  single 
word  in  the  ancient  record  the  evidence  of  the  family 
relationship  existing  between  Pamantaquash,  the  Pond 
Sachem,  and  Tuspaquin  is  hidden,  but  the  accom- 
panying circumstances  and  facts  strongly,  and  almost 
irresistibly,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  latter. 

Tuspaquin,  to  whom  this  bequest  of  lands  was 
made  by  Pamantaquash,  suoceeded  the  latter  as  sa- 
chem, and  thus  became  a  sub-chief  under  King  Philip. 

Tuspaquin  was  not  only  one  of  King  Philip's 
principal  warriors  and  chief  captains,  but,  taking  to 
wife,  as  Tuspaquin  did,  a  daughter  of  Massasoit,  he 
thus  became  a  son-in-law  to  the  former  ruling  mon- 
arch, and  brother-in-law  to  the  then  king,  Pometa- 
com,  alias  Philip. 

Tuspaquin  located  upon  the  lands  giveu  to  him  in 
the  will  already  described,  and  in  speaking  of  him 
Mr.  Drake,  in  his  excellent  work  concerning  the 
Indians,  says,  "  From  the  survey  of  the  deeds  which 
he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is 
evident  that  his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive." 
Among  these  sales  of  lauds  made  to  the  white  people 
by  the  sub-chief  Tuspaquin,  usually  called  the  Black 
Sachem,  it  may  in  this  connection  be  proper  to  notice 
the  following : 

Aug.  9,  16(37,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  four 
pounds,  Tuspaquin  sold  to  Henry  Wood,  of  Plym- 
outh, a  tract  of  land  lying  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
Nemaskct  River,  and  bouuded  on  one  end  by  a  sheet 


of  water  known  in  the  Indian  tongue  as  Waupacut, 
but  by  the  English  called  the  Black  Sachem's  J'oitd, 
aud  upon  the  other  end  by  a  pond  then  known  as 
Asuemscutt. 

The  chief  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  continue 
to  take  cedar-bark  from  a  swamp  included  in  the  tract 
conveyed. 

July  17,  1669,  Tuspaquin,  together  with  his  sun, 
who  is  therein  called  William  Tuspaquiu,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  couveyed  by  deed 
to  Experience  Mitchell,  Henry  Sampson,  Thomas 
Little,  aud  Thomas  Paine  a  tract  near  Assawamsett, 
extending  from  Assawamsett  Pond  to  Dartmouth 
path,  and  being  half  a  mile  in  width. 

June  10,  1670,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son,  William, 
for  the  sum  of  six  pounds,  sold  to  Edward  Gray 
a  meadow  near  Middleboro',  lying  between  Assa- 
wamsett Pond  and  Taunton  path.  They  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  another  lot  of  land  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Taunton  path. 

June  30,  1672,  Tuspaquin,  who  in  the  record  is 
described  as  sachem  of  "  Namasskett,"  together  with 
his  son,  William,  who  is  also  called  Mantowapuct, 
sold  to  Edward  Grey  and  Josiah  Winslow  a  tract  of 
land  lying  upon  the  easterly  side  of  Assawamsett,  to 
begin  where  the  Namaskett  River  falleth  out  uf  the 
pond,  and  from  thence  bounded  by  said  pond  aud  on 
a  line  marked  by  bounds  to  Tuspaquin's  Pond,  aud 
thence  by  land  that  had  formerly  been  sold  to  Henry 
Wood. 

Some  time  in  1673  the  sub-chief,  who  had  then 
come  to  be  called  Old  Watuspaquin,  together  with 
his  son,  William  Tuspaquin,  conveyed  by  deed  of 
gift  to  John  Sassamon,  alias  Wassasowan,  twenty-seveu 
acres  of  laud  lying  and  being  at  Assawamsett  Neck. 

March  11, 1673,  the  same  parties  couveyed  by  deed 
to  au  Indian  named  Felix,  who  was  a  son-in-law  to 
John  Sassamon,  fifty-eight  and  one-half  acres  of  land. 

July  3,  1673,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son,  William,  for 
fifteen  pounds  conveyed  by  deed  to  Benjamin  Church, 
a  house-carpenter  of  Duxbury,  and  John  Tomson, 
of  Barnstable,  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  Middleboro' 
bounded  westerly  by  Mowhiggen  River,  that  is  de- 
scribed as  running  into  Quisquasett  Pond,  and  thence 
bouuded  by  a  cedar  swamp  to  Tuspaquin's  Poud, 
and  thence  by  Henry  Wood's  land  to  a  place  called 
Pochaboquett,  the  northerly  boundary  being  Nohudst 
River. 

Nov.  1,  1673,  William  Watuspaquin,  together  with 
the  Indians  Assaweta,  Tobias,  and  Bewat,  for  sixteen 
pounds,  sold  a  tract  of  land  bounded  northerly  by 
Quetaquash  River,  easterly  by  Suepetuit  Pond,  and  in 
part  bounded  by  Quetaquash  Pond. 
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Dec.  3,  1673,  the  chieftain,  Tuspaquio,  who  in 
therein  called  Old  Tuspaquiu,  made  a  deed  of  gift  to 
an  Iudian  woman  named  Assawetough  of  a  neck  of 
land  at  Assawainsett,  which  neck  is  therein  called 
Nahteawainet. 

May  14,  1675,  the  chieftain,  Tuspaquin,  with  his 
son,  for  thirty-three  pounds  sterling,  sold  lauds  aud 
meadows  at  and  about  certain  ponds  called  Ninipoket 
aud  Quiticus. 

We  are  uow  brought  to  the  time  when  was  com- 
menced that  great  conflict  between  the  red  aud  white 
men,  now  commonly  called  King  Philip's  war  ;  one  of 
the  grievances  complained  of  as  the  cause  of  that 
great  shedding  of  blood  having  occurred  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  what  is  now  the  towuship  of  Lake- 
ville,  and  to  the  better  understanding  of  which  we 
will  now  and  here  in  detail  mention  some  of  the  most 
essential  of  those  particulars.  The  chieftain,  Tuspa- 
quin, as  already  mentioned,  was  probably  a  sou  of  his 
predecessor,  Pamautaquash  the  so-called  Pond  Sachem. 
Tuspaquin,  by  his  wife,  Amie,  a  daughter  of  Massa- 
soit,  aud  sister  of  Wamsutta,  alias  Alexander,  aud 
Metacom  or  Pometacum,  alias  King  Philip,  had  a  son 
named  Benjamin,  who  took  to  wife  au  Indian  woman 
named  Weecum. 

This  Iudian,  Benjamin,  aud  wife,  Weecum,  had  a 
son  named  Benjamin,  who  married  au  Indian  woman 
named  Mercy  Felix,  aud  this  Benjamin  last  named 
let  it  be  observed  was  a  grandson  of  the  sub-chief, 
Tuspaquin,  alias  the  "  Black  Sachem,"  aud  a  great- 
grandsou  of  Massasoit,  and  consequently  grand-nephew 
of  or  to  Wamsutta,  alias  Alexander,  and  Metacom, 
alias  King  Philip. 

The  Indian  woman,  Mercy  Felix,  was  a  daughter  of 
an  Iudian  named  Felix,  who  married  an  Iudian 
woman  named  Assawetough. 

Assawetough  was  a  daughter  of  John  Sassamon, 
alias  Wasassaniond,  and  wife,  a  daughter  of  a  chief  of 
the  Pequot  Indians,  oucc  familiarly  known  as  "  Sassa- 
cus  the  Terrible." 

John  Sassamon  was  a  native  of  what  became  the 
town  of  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  and  for  a  time  he 
was  a  student  at  Harvard  College. 

He  accompanied  the  Massachusetts  forces  to  Con- 
necticut in  1637,  there  assisting  them  in  waging  a 
war  of  extinction  against  the  Pequot  Indians,  the 
warriors  of  which  tribe  were  nearly  all  slain,  and  the 
women  and  children  subjected  to  bondage. 

Capt.  Israel  Stoughton,  in  addressing  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  by  letter  from  the  seat  of  war  at 
that  time,  wrote,  "  By  this  pinuace  you  shall  receive 
48  or  50  womeu  and  children,  unless  there  stay  auy 
here  to  be  helpfull,  couceruiug  which  there  is  one  I 


formerly  mentioned  that  is  fairest  and  largest  that  I 
saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coat  to 
cloathe  her.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servaut 
if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else  not. 

"  There  is  a  little  squaw  that  Steward  Culacut  de- 
sireth,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coat.  Lieut.  Daven- 
port also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  &ic. 

"  Sosomou,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little  squaw, 
which  I  know  not." 

But  because  Capt.  Israel  Stoughtou  did  not  know 
which  little  squaw  the  Indian  Sosomou  desired,  be- 
cause it  was  of  too  little  consequence  to  him  to  learn,  it 
is  no  proof  that  Sosomon  did  not  kuow  or  that  he  had 
any  hesitancy  in  making  his  choice  or  trouble  in  de- 
ciding upon  his  selection  ;  for  while  the  white  people 
were  only  getting  servants,  this  red  man  was  seeking 
to  procure  a  wife.  That  he  succeeded  in  doing  by  ob- 
taining that  nameless  little  young  squaw,  which  was 
uoue  other  than  a  king's  child,  being  a  daughter  of 
"  Sassacus  the  Terrible,"  chief  sachem  of  the  ouce 
powerful  and  greatly  dreaded  but  theu  made  power- 
less Pequots. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  the  patience  of  our  readers 
have  we  thus  gone  iuto  details,  given  the  niiuute 
particulars  conceruing  this  John  Sassamon,  who  was 
not  ouly  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  educated  in  the  white  mau's  college,  but  he 
doubtless  was  the  first  or  earliest  Iudian  missionary 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  an  assistant  of  the  apostle 
Elliot  in  that  arduous  labor  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Indian  tongue,  the  Englishman's  ally 
in  the  first  war  with  the  Indians  in  1637,  au  aman- 
ueusis  to  King  Philip,  sou-iu-law  to  Sassacus,  aud 
finally  put  to  death  by  his  own  countrymeu  in  com- 
pliance with  orders  from  King  Philip,  because  he  had 
divulged  to  the  English  the  secret  of  King  Philip's 
intention  of  making  war  upon  them. 

A  few  years  before  King  Philip's  war  John  Sassa- 
mon was  located  at  what  is  still  known  as  Betty's 
Neck,  then  in  Middleboro',  uow  in  Lakeville,  where 
he  was  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  In- 
dians ;  and  probably  to  encourage  him  in  that  under- 
taking the  sub-chief,  Tuspaquiu,  aud  William,  his  son, 
conferred  upon  Sassamon  a  grant  of  laud,  the  written 
record  of  which  is  in  the  words  following : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  p'sents  that  I,  Old  Watuspiuiuin, 
doe  grauat  vnto  John  Sassamon  ;  allium  Wussiuoumn  tweuty- 
seavon  acreet*  of  land  for  a  home  In 1 1 ,  att  Asiowawactt  Neuke; 
this  is  in y  gift  given  to  him,  the  said  John  Sasaaiuou,  Hv  nice 
llio  said  Watuspaquin  in  Ann"  1673. 
"  Witnes  my  hand. 

"Old  Watlsi-aiiuin   [0]   his  Marke. 
"William  Tisi-Ayc  in  [DV]  his  Marke. 
"Witnes  alsoe,  Nanehevut  [  X  ]   his  Marke." 
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The  aucient  record  from  which  the  foregoing  con- 
cerning the  gift  of  land  to  John  Sassamon  is  copied 
also  contains  the  following  : 

"  This  abovesaid  laud  John  Sassainon  above  Named 
gave  vnto  his  son-in-law  ffelix,  in  Marriage  with  his 
daughter  Bettey,  as  appeers  by  a  line  or  two  rudely 
written  by  the  said  John  Sassanion's  owne  hand,  but 
onely  witnessed  by  the  said  Old  Watuspaquin,"  as 
followeth  : 

"Saith  Old  Watuspaquin;  it  was  his  Will  to  his  daughter,  to 
have  that  land  which  was  John  Wasasoinan's ;  by  Old  Watus- 
paquin ;  witnessed, 

"Old  Watusi-aviuin,  his  [o]   marke." 

Felix,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Sassamon,  thus  came 
to  possess  the  twenty-seven  acres,  the  same  being  con- 
ferred upou  him  when  he  took  to  wife  Assawetough, 
the  daughter  of  John  Sassamon,  and  born  of  his  wife, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  "  Sassacus  the  Terrible,"  and 
ideutical  with  "  the  young  little  squaw"  referred  to  in 
Capt.  Israel  Stoughton's  letter  from  Connecticut  to 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  iu  1637. 

Assawetough,  the  daughter  of  John  Sassamon, 
accepted  from  the  Euglish  the  Christian  name  of 
Betty,  and  from  the  sub-chief,  Tuspaijuin,  she  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  upon  what  is  now 
familiarly  known  as  "  Betty's  Neck."  This  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  record  of  that  gift  of  land  from  Tuspa- 
quin  to  Assawetough,  alius  Betty  : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  yc  said  old  Wattus- 
paquin  and  William  Wattuspaquin,  both  of  us  have  give  a  free 
grant  or  gift  unto  a  woman  called  Assowetough,  A  tract  of 
land  called  Naliteawanet.  The  bounds  of  that  Neck  is  a  littlo 
swamp  place  called  Moshquomoh,  from  tbo  west  side  of  that 
little  swamp,  to  run  a  straight  liue  to  a  pond  called  Sasonkus- 
wet,  ranging  over  that  point  to  an  old  fence,  and  so  going  along 
with  that  flence  till  we  come  to  a  great  pond  called  Chupipog- 
gut.  This  we  have  given  unto  Assowetough,  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  chief  Men  ol  Assowainset,  that  she  might  enjoy  it 
peaceably  without  any  molcstatiou,  Neither  by  us,  nor  by  ours, 
or  under  us.  Iiut  she  shall  have  it  for  ever,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter,  that  they  shall  not  be  troubled  upon  no  ac- 
count, neither  by  mortgage,  or  gift,  or  sale,  or  upon  no  account, 
therefore  we  set  our  bauds. 

"  The  mark  0  of  Wattuspwuin. 

"The  mark  WW  Williau  Wattuspaquin. 

"  December  23,  1073. 
"  Witness — 

"  The  mark  C  of  Tobias,  allut  Poggapanossoo. 
"  The  u  C  mark  of  old  Thomas. 
"  The  &  mark  of  Pohonohoo. 
"The  mark  J  of  Kankunuki. 
"I,  the  above-named  Assowetough,  alius  Bettey,   do  freely 
will,  give,  and  bequeath  the  above  aaid  tract  of  land  unto  My 
Daughter  Mercy,  to  her  heirs  forever.     Witness  My  hand  this 
14""  day  of  May,  1696." 

"TheX  mark  of 
"  Bettv,  uliui  AsSOW  ETOUOU. 
"  Witness,  Sam1  Sprague. 
"  Chnrles 
"  I  .ick  Wonno." 


Allusion  has  already  herein  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  for  a  time  immediately  preceding  King  Philip'3 
war  the  educated  Indian,  John  Sassamon,  sometimes 
called  Wassassamon,  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  his  home  being 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Betty's  Neck,  iu  Lakeville. 
The  Indian  hearers  of  John  Sassamon  probably  em- 
braced both  those  then  known  as  the  Assawomsets 
and  Nemastkets,  although  these  at  a  later  date  were 
made  to  constitute  two  or  three  different  churches  or 
worshiping  assemblies. 

While  thus  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Indians 
John  Sassamon  preteuded  to  have  learned  that  King 
Philip  was  preparing  to  make  war  upon  the  English, 
and  repairing  to  Plymouth  he  communicated  this 
startliug  and  very  disquieting  intelligence  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Plymouth  Colony,  at  the  same  time 
enjoining  upou  the  latter  the  strictest  secrecy  in  the 
matter  of  who  had  revealed  it,  as  Sassamon  said 
should  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  King  Philip  that  he 
had  thus  exposed  it,  Philip  would  cause  his  immediate 
execution.  Sassamon  was  by  his  countrymen  strongly 
suspected,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  con- 
ceal from  whence  their  knowledge  came,  or  by  whom 
the  story  had  been  communicated.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  King  Philip  ordered  that  John 
Sassamon  should  be  slain,  and,  as  a  result,  early  in 
the  year  1675  the  latter  was  found  to  be  missing. 

A  search  for  Sassamon  was  made,  resulting  in  the 
finding  of  his  dead  body  under  the  ice  of  Assawamset 
Pond.  His  hat  and  gun  being  found  upon  the  ice 
and  identified  aided  in  his  discovery.  The  bruises 
upon  the  dead  body  of  John  Sassamon,  together 
with  the  discovery  that  the  neck  was  broken,  afforded 
very  convincing  proof  that  his  death  had  not  resulted 
from  drowning,  but  that  he  had  been  slain  before 
being  put  into  the  water.  Circumstances  led  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  on  the  29th  of  January,  1G75, 
that  John  Sassamon  was  slain. 

Three  Indians,  viz.,  Tobias,  Wampapaum,  and  Mat- 
tushamama,  were  apprehended,  charged  with  this 
murder,  in  words  following,  that  they,  "  Att  a  place 
called  Assowamsett  Pond,  wilfully  and  of  sett  pur- 
pose and  of  mallice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
aimes,  did  murder  John  Sassamon,  an  other  Indian, 
by  laying  violent  hands  on  him,  and  striking  him,  or 
twisting  his  necke  vntill  hee  was  dead;  and  to  hide 
and  conceale  this,  theire  said  murder,  att  the  time 
and  place  aforesaid,  did  cast  his  dead  body  through  a 
hole  in  the  iyce  into  said  pond."  The  jury  before 
whom  the  accused  were  brought  for  trial  returned 
a  verdict  that  "  the  Indians,  whoe  are  the  prisoners, 
are  guilty  of  the  blood  of  John  Sassamon,  aud  were 
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the  murderers  of  him,  according  to  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment." The  names  of  those  jurors  were  as  follows: 
William  Sabine,  William  Crocker,  Edward  Sturgis, 
William  Brookes,  Nathaniel  Winslow,  John  Wads- 
worth,  Andrew  Riuge,  Robert  Vixon,  John  Done, 
Jonathan  Banges,  Jonathan  Shaw,  and  Benjamin 
Iiiggins. 

The  colonial  record  informs  that  "  it  was  Judged 
very  expedient  by  the  court  that,  together  with  this 
English  Jury  above  named,  some  of  the  most  iudif- 
ferentest,  gravest,  and  sage  Iudians  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  with  the  said  Jury  to  healp  to  consult 
and  adwice  with,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises." 

"  The  names  are  as  followeth,  viz. :  one  called  by  the 
English  name  Hope,  and  Maskippague,  VVauno, 
Gorge,  Wampye,  and  Acanootus.  These  fully  con- 
curred with  the  above-written  Jury  in  theire  verdict." ' 
It  has  come  to  be  quite  generally  stated  that  this  jury 
was  composed  of  Englishmen  and  Iudians  iu  equal 
numbers  ;  but  the  foregoing,  copied  from  the  official 
record,  shows  that  to  have  been  untrue,  as  the  six 
Indians  were,  in  fact,  not  a  part  of  that  jury  at  all, 
but  were  only  admitted  to  be  present  with  and  to  ad- 
vise the  jury.  That  jury,  according  to  English  law, 
was  full  without  the  six  Indians,  who  at  most  could 
only  advise ;  and  had  they  advised  just  opposite  to 
what  they  did,  it  would  in  law  have  amounted  to  no- 
thing. One  of  the  prisoners  pleaded  guilty,  but  the 
other  two  denied  any  participation  in  or  personal 
knowledge  of  the  act.  All  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  "  by  the  head  untill  theire  bodies  are  dead." 
Tobias  and  Mattushamama  were,  in  accordance  with 
the  sentence,  executed  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1G75. 
Wampapaum,  who  was  probably  the  one  that  con- 
fessed, was  relieved  for  a  few  days,  and  spared  from 
execution  upon  a  gallows,  but  shot  within  a  mouth. 

These  events  hastened  on  that  greatest,  most  bloody, 
and  disastrous  conflict  ever  enacted  upon  New  Eng- 
land soil  since  the  country  had  a  written  or  printed 
history. 

Tuspaquin,  the  sub-chief,  who,  under  his  brother- 
in-law,  King  Philip,  ruled  the  Assawamset  and  Ne- 
masket  Iudians,  was,  from  the  beginning  of  that  war 
until  his  death,  one  of  Philip's  most  reliable  support- 
ers and  ever-faithful  friends,  and  was  promptly  and 
without  any  delay  upon  the  warpath,  leading  about 
three  hundred  warriors,  and  is  thought  to  have  headed 
the  attack  made  on  Scituate,  April  20,  lG7t»,  burning 
the  houses  of  Joseph  Sylvester,  William  Blackmore, 
Nicholas  Swede,  William  Parker,  Robert  Stetson,  Jr., 
John    Buck,    Mr.   Sutcliff,    Mr.   Sundlake,   and    Mr. 


i  See  "  Plymouth  Colony  Records,"  vol.  v.  pp.  167  and  16S. 


Holmes,  and  a  saw-mill  owned  by  Robert  Stutson,  Sr. 
Nineteen  houses  were  then  burned  by  the  Iudiaus, 
who  also  attacked  two  garrisoned  houses,  on  one  of 
which  they  continued  the  assault  until  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening,  when,  English  reinforcements 
arriving,  the  Indians  were  repulsed.  William  Black- 
more  was  killed  and  John  James  mortally  wounded. 

Tuspaquiu  probably  led  in  the  attack  made  upon 
Bridgewater,  Sunday,  April  0,  1076,  when  Robert 
Latham's  house  and  barn  were  burned,  some  out- 
houses rifled,  one  horse  or  more  killed,  and  three  or 
four  horses  carried  away. 

About  two  hundred  Indians  were  thought  to  have 
made  the  attack  upon  Scituate,  and  a  much  smaller 
force  thut  upon  Bridgewater. 

May  8,  1676,  the  Indians  made  a  second  attack 
upon  Bridgewater,  being  about  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, led  by  Tuspaquin  in  person.  One  authority 
(Rev.  Increase  Mather)  said  that  the  Indians  de- 
stroyed about  seventeen  houses  and  barns,  and  an- 
other authority  that  they  burned  thirteen  houses  and 
four  barns. 

Quite  a  body  of  Tuspaquin's  men  were  captured  by 
Capt.  Benjamin  Church,  July  25,  167G,  and  soon 
after  the  same  officer  captured  at  Nemasket  sixteen 
more  of  Tuspaquin's  people,  from  whom  it  was  learned 
that  the  sub-chief,  with  a  numerous  company,  was 
at  Assawamset,  then  in  Middleboro',  now  in  Lake- 
ville. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Church,  a  few  days  after,  marching 
with  his  soldiers  toward  Dartmouth,  was  met  just  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  by  Tuspaquin  and  a  body  of 
his  warriors  at  the  brook  which  runs  from  the  Long 
Pond  into  the  Assawamsett.  A  few  shots  were  ex- 
changed, when  the  Iudians  fell  back.  A  bridge  now 
spans  the  stream  where  that  skirmish  occurred. 

Sept.  5,  1676,  Capt.  Benjamin  Church  at  Sippican 
made  prisoners  of  several  more  of  Tuspaquin's  people, 
from  whom  he  learned  that  tho  chief  had  gone  to 
Agawam,  in  what  afterward  became  Wareham. 

Capt.  Church  carried  away  these  prisoners  save 
two  aged  Indian  women,  whom  he  left  to  infoviu 
Tuspaquin,  when  the  latter  should  return  to  Sippican, 
that  "  Church  had  been  there,  and  taken  his  wife  and 
children  and  company,  and  carried  them  down  to 
Plymouth,  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his, 
too,  if  he  would  come  down  to  them  and  bring  the 
other  two  that  were  with  him." 

Trusting  in  that  promise,  Tuspaquin  went  to  Plym- 
outh, and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Euglish  au- 
thorities, by  whom  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death, 
and  thus  perished  Tuspaquiu,  sachem  or  chief  of  the 
Assawamset  and  Nemasket  Indians. 
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As  polygamy  was  practiced  by  the  Indians,  it  is 
therefore  =ouiewhat  uncertain  whether  the  wife  of  Tus- 
paquin  captured  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Church  at  Sip- 
pican  was  identical  with  that  wife  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Massasoit,  and  sister  to  Wamsutta,  alias  Alexan- 
der, and  Pometacom,  alias  King  Philip.  Whether 
the  promise  so  shamefully  broken  with  Tuspaquin 
was  to  auy  degree  faithfully  kept  with  his  wife  and 
children,  both  tradition  and  written  or  printed  history 
seem  to  have  remained  silent. 

William  Tuspaquin,  or  Watuspaquin,  a  son  of  the 
sub-chief,  Tuspaquin,  was  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Mautowapuct.  This  William  was  doubtless  the  oldest 
son  of  the  sachem,  Tuspaquin,  and  he  would,  under 
ordinal}'  circumstances,  have  become  the  successor  of 
his  father  as  sub-chief  or  sachem  of  the  Assawamaett 
and  Nemaskett  Indians.  What  became  of  this  In- 
dian, William,  is  not  now  certainly  known.  His  ex- 
istence cau  be  traced  up  to  the  1 4th  day  of  May, 
1675,  and  as  no  record  appears  concerning  him  after 
that  date,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  presume  that  he 
died  soon  after,  and  perhaps  he  was  among  those  In- 
dians slain  in  King  Philip's  war,  that  commenced  in 
June,  1675. 

Benjamin  Tuspaquin,  a  son  of  the  sub-chief  Tus- 
paquin, and  born  of  his  wife,  Amie,  a  daughter  of 
Massasoit,  survived  that  terrible  conflict  between 
races  known  as  King  Philip's  war.  Tradition  in- 
forms us  that  Benjamin  Tuspaquin  was  somewhat 
distinguished  as  a  warrior,  and  in  one  of  the  battles 
in  which  he  engaged  lost  a  part  of  his  jaw-bone,  that 
was  probably  shot  off  with  a  bullet.  Tradition  further 
informs  us  that  he  died  suddenly  when  sitting  in  his 
wigwam,  having  just  before  complaiued  of  feeling  faint. 

Benjamin  Tuspaquin  had  children  as  follows: 
Esther,  who  married  au  Indian  named  Tobias  Samp- 
son. He  was  what  was  termed  a  "  praying  Indian," 
and  resided  in  what  was  then  South  Freetown,  but 
now  East  Fall  River.  He  used  to  preach  at  his 
home,  from  which  circumstance  his  house  came  to  be 
called  the  "  Iudiau  College." 

Hannah,  another  daughter  of  Benjamin  Tuspaquin 
and  wife,  Weecum,  married  an  Indian  named  Quam. 
They  probably  lived  in  South  Freetown,  now  East 
Fall  River,  at  a  place  still  called  "  Indian  Town." 
Their  daughter,  Hope  Quam,  acquired  some  educa- 
tion, so  that  she  was  enabled  to  teach  a  school,  prob- 
ably composed  of  colored  children. 

Mary,  another  daughter  of  Benjamin  Tuspaquin 
and  wife,  Weecum,  married  an  Indian  named  Isaac 
Sissell. 

At  the  survey  and  division  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  South   Freetown,  now  East  Fall  River,  which 


survey  and  division  was  made  in  or  about  the  year 
1707,  Isaac  Sissel  received  for  his  share  what  was  de- 
nominated the  twentieth  lot,  then  said  to  contain  six 
acres,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rods.  A  second 
survey  of  that  Indian  reservation  was  made  in  1764, 
when  this  twentieth  lot  was  reported  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  Mercy  and  Mary,  daughters  of  Isaac 
Sissel. 

At  the  date  of  the  second  survey  the  nineteenth 
lot  in  this  Indian  reservation  was  reported  to  belong 
to  Esther  Sampson  and  Sarah  Squiu,  who  are  therein 
called  the  grandchildren  of  Benjamin  Squamnaway, 
who  was  doubtless  identical  with  Benjamin  Tuspaquin. 

Benjamin  Tuspaquin  and  wife,  Weecum,  had  a 
son,  Benjamin,  who  married  an  Indian  woman  named 
Mercy  Felix.  This  Mercy  Felix  was  a  daughter  of 
an  Indian  named  Felix,  who  fought  for  the  Euglish 
in  King  Philip's  war,  and  born  of  his  wife,  Assowe- 
tough,  a  daughter  of  John  Sassamon  aud  grand- 
daughter of  Sassacus,  chief  of  the  Pequot  tribe  of 
Indiaus,  once  living  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. This  Assowetough  received  from  the  Eng- 
lish the  Christian  name  of  Betty,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  lands  formerly  owued  by  her  are  commonly 
called  and  familiarly  known  as  "  Betty's  Neck"  to  this 
day. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  John  Sassamon 
had  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  attempting  to  befriend 
the  English,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
Indian,  Felix,  son-in-law  to  John  Sassamou,  had  taken 
up  arms  for  the  Euglish  in  King  Philip's  war,  the 
government  of  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1679,  enacted 
"  that  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  John  Sassa- 
mon's,  in  our  Collonie,  shal  be  settled  on  Felix,  his 
son-in-law." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  John  Sassamon  had,  in  the 
year  1673,  received  from  the  sub-chief,  Tuspaquin, 
aud  William,  his  son,  the  deed  of  twenty-seven  acres 
of  land,  which  land  Sassamon  conveyed  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Felix  ;  and  under  date  of  March  11,  1673,  Tus- 
paquin and  son,  William,  conveyed  to  Felix  by  deed 
fifty-eight  and  one-half  acres  of  land  ;  and  under  date 
of  Dec.  23,  1673,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son,  William, 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  chief  men  of  Assawonisett, 
conveyed  by  deed  of  gift  to  Assowetough,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Johu  Sassamon,  and  wife  of  Felix,  a  neck  of 
land  called  Nahteanamet ;  and  this  neck  of  land  in 
1679  came  to  be  possessed  by  the  Indian,  Felix,  as 
the  husband  of  Assowetough  ;  and  Felix's  death  oc- 
curring in  or  before  1696,  caused  the  same  to  fall  to 
Assowetough,  who  conveyed  that  neck  of  laud  in  a 
writing  that  found  a  place  upon  the  public  records  of 
Plymouth  County,  and  in  words  following : 
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"  I,  the  above-named  Assowetough,  alitin  Betty,  do  freely 
will,  give,  und  bequeath  the  above-said  Tract  of  land  unto  mv 
Daughter,  Mercy,  to  lier  heirs  for  ever.  Witness  my  hand  this 
1-ltti  day  of  May,  1696. 

"  The  X  mark  of 

"  BtTTY  uliuH  ASSOWETOUGH." 

Benjamin  Tuspaquin  and  wife,  Mercy  Felix,  had  a 
daughter,  Lydia,  born  at  what  is  still  known  as  Betty's 
Neck,  then  in  Middleboro',  now  in  Lakeville.  Lydia 
is  represented  as  possessing  great  resolution  and  sin- 
gular decision  of  character.  Her  mother  dying  while 
she  was  yet  a  child,  her  care  for  a  time  devolved 
upon  her  grandfather,  Benjamin  Tuspaquin,  but  she 
ere  long  went  to  live  with  some  friends  who  resided 
at  Petersham,  Mass. 

One  night  while  living  at  Petersham  tradition  saith 
that  a  bear  came  and  seized  upon  a  small  pig,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded  in  carrying  away  the 
pig  had  not  the  Indian  girl,  Lydia,  resolutely  rushed 
out  of  the  house  into  the  outer  darkness,  musket  in 
hand,  shot  the  bear,  and  thus  saved  the  pig. 

Lydia  claimed  great  skill  in  the  healing  art,  and  it 
was  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  gathering  herbs  for 
medicinal  purposes  that  she  accidentally  fell  from  a 
high  bank  into  the  Assawomsett  Pond,  where  she 
was  drowned. 

Her  death  occurred  in  July,  1812.  She  was  the 
wife  of  an  Indian  named  Wamsley,  and  gave  birth  to 
five  children,  namely,  Zerviah,  Paul,  Phebe,  Jane, 
and  Benjamin.  Zerviah  married,  Dec.  4,  1791,  a 
Gay  Head  Indian  named  James  Johnson.  Zerviah 
died  in  July,  1816.  Paul  married  an  Indian  woman 
named  Phebe  Jeffries. 

Phebe  Wamsley  was  born  Feb.  26,  1770,  and  mar- 
ried twice.  Her  first  husband  was  a  Marshpee  In- 
dian named  Silas  Rosier,  who  served  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  patriot  army  of  the  Revolution.  He  died  at 
sea,  and  she  married,  March  4, 1797,  Brister  Gould, 
who  had  served  as  a  teamster  in  the  patriot  army  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  was  drowned  in  East 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1823.  She  died  Aug. 
16,  1839.  Jane  Wamsley  was  born  in  or  near  the 
year  1771,  and  died  when  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  She  was  buried  in  the  Indian  cemetery  on 
the  bank  of  Little  Quiticus  Pond,  near  the  old  stage- 
road  leading  from  Lakeville  to  Rochester.  Benjamin 
Wamsley  was  born  in  or  about  1773,  and  died  at  sea, 
April  22, 1799.  A  gravestone  bearing  an  inscription 
marks  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  Jane  Wamsley, 
although  the  person  erecting  the  same  seems  to  have 
chosen  to  confer  upon  her  the  maiden  instead  of  the 
married  name  of  her  mother.  That  tombstone  bears 
the  following  inscription  : 


"To  the  Memory  of  Jean  Squoen  who  died  Apr  13th  1794  in 
the  23d  year  of  her  age.  Also  of  Benjamin  who  died  at  sea 
Apr  22nd  1790  in  hia  26th  year,  children  of  Lydia  Squeen  a 
native. 

"  When  Earth  was  made  and  time  began 
Death  was  decreed  the  fate  of  man." 

Another  tombstone  in  this  cemetery  bears  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"To  the  Memory  of  Lidia  Squeen  who  died  in  1S11  age  72." 
[This  was  doubtless  Lydia  Tuspaquin,  who  married  a  Wamsley, 
and  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Assawamaett  Pund  some  time 
in  July,  1812;  and  if  so,  then  the  date  upon  the  tombstone  is  a 
mistake.  This  couplet  also  appears  upon  the  tombstone  of 
Lydia  Squeen  :] 

"  In  God  the  poor  and  heiplcss  find 
A  Judge  most  just,  a  parent  kiud." 

Phebe  Wamsley,  by  her  first  husband,  Silas  Rosier, 
had  a  son,  Martin,  born  in  June,  1792,  and  died  in 
July,  1792.  She  also  had  a  son,  John,  born  Sept. 
15,  1793.  He  married  an  Indian  woman  named 
Jane  Wamsley,  who  was  his  cousin.  John  served  as 
a  sailor  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  "  Mace- 
donia." He  finally  took  up  his  residence  at  Betty's 
Neck,  then  in  Middleboro',  now  in  Lakeville.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Assawomsett  Pond  in  the  month 
of  February,  1851.  Phebe  Wamsley,  by  second 
husband,  Brister  Gould,  had  a  daughter,  Betsey,  born 
Nov.  26,  1797  ;  married  Aug.  7,  1816,  James  Hill, 
of  Boston.  Betsey  died  in  Boston,  April  16,  1824. 
Phebe  Wamsley  and  second  husband,  Brister  Gould, 
had  a  daughter,  Lydia,  born  June  12,  1799  ;  married 
Nov.  12,  1819,  a  Portuguese,  named  Antonio  D. 
Julio.     She  died  April  22,  1855. 

The  next  child  of  Phebe  Wamsley  and  second 
husband,  Brister  Gould,  was  Jane  S.,born  March  12, 
1801  ;  married  July  14,  1821,  John  Williams.  She 
died  in  New  Orleaus,  May  27,  1844. 

Phebe  Wamsley,  by  second  husband,  Bristol-  Gould, 
had  a  daughter,  Ruby,  born  May  30,  1803;  married 
Dec.  22,  1824,  Benjamin  Hall,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  next  child  by  Mr.  Gould  and  wife  Phebe 
was  Melinda,  born  April  23, 1805,  and  died  June  16, 
1824. 

Zerviah  was  the  next  child  of  Brister  Gould  and 
wife  Phebe,  and  Zerviah  was  horn  July  24,  1807  ; 
married  Oct.  17,  1824,  Thomas  C.  Mitchell. 

He  died  in  East  Fall  River,  at  a  place  called 
Indian  Town,  March  22,  1859. 

Zerviah,  the  widow,  is  now  living  upon  lands  at 
Betty's  Neck,  so  called  in  Lakeville,  which  have,  by 
heirship,  descended  to  her  through  the  several  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  Tuspaquin,  the  sub-chief  of 
the  Assawomsett  and  Nemasket  Indians,  and  who  in 
early  history  is  culled  the  Black  Sachem. 
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The  youngest  child  of  Brister  Gould  and  wife  ! 
Phebe  was  Benjamin  S.,  born  Oct.  31,  1809;  he  I 
never  married,  and  was  lost  at  sea. 

Mrs.  Zerviah  G.  Mitchell  (now  residing  upon  and  ' 
possessing  some  of  the  lauds  of  that  neck  which,  in  j 
the   Indian   language,  was  called   Nahteawamet,  but 
for  more  than  two  centuries  known  as  Betty's  Neck),  I 
published  in  187S,  in  book-form,  au  "  Indian  History, 
Biography,   and   Genealogy  Pertaining  to  the  Good  i 
Sachem  Massassoit,  of  the  Wuinpanoag  Tribe,  and  his 
Descendants." 


CHAPTER    II. 


PIONEEH   HISTORY. 


The  ancient  and  time-honored  township  of  Mid- 
dleboro'  was  for  many  years  in  territory  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  thus  continued 
until  the  detachment  of  quite  a  large  tract  of  country 
in  the  western  part  of  that  town  in  1853,  the  tract 
detached  having  constituted  a  part  of  Middleboro' 
nearly  two  eutire  centuries,  but  at  the  date  named 
was  incorporated  as  a  new  and  distinct  town,  and 
called  Lakeville.  That  part  of  original  Middleboro' 
now  Lakeville  appears  to  have  embraced  a  large, 
if  not,  indeed,  much  the  larger,  part  of  the  pareut 
town,  last  settled  upon  by  persons  of  European  ex- 
traction or  descent,  and  hence  full  forty  years  passed 
after  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  Middleboro' 
as  a  town  before  the  Assawomset  and  Beech  Woods 
portions  of  said  town  (now  constituting  a  large  part 
of  Lakeville)  came  to  be  occupied  or  settled  upon  by 
white  people  of  sufficient  mark  or  iufluence  in  the 
world  to  cause  their  names  or  items  of  interest  in 
their  lives  to  be  preserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  present  generation. 

Although  Middleboro'  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
white  inhabitants  to  obtain  the  act  of  incorporation 
as  a  town  in  1669,  we  may,  in  our  mind's  eye,  go 
forward  full  forty  years,  during  which  time  nearly  all 
that  portion  of  the  town  now  Lakeville  reuiaiucd  a 
dark,  howling  wilderness,  only  occupied  by  wild  beasts, 
ravenous  birds,  and  savage  men. 

It  is  not  until  1709  that  we  can  locate  a  pioneer 
settler  of  European  descent  in  the  Beech  Woods  por- 
tion of  what  was  Middleboro',  now  Lakeville,  and 
eight  years  later,  viz.,  1717,  that  the  first  white  man 
settled  upon  the  Assawomset  Neck ;  Isaac  Peirce, 
with  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Thomas  Peirce,  and  Benja- 
min Boothe,  beiug  the  Dauiel  Boones  of  the  Beech  i 


Woods  section,  and  Thomas  Nelson  iu  that  of  Assa- 
womset Neck. 

Isaac  Peirce,  Sr.,  was  the  younger  son  of  Abraham 
Peirce,  who  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1623.  Abraham,  the  parent,  died  in  or  a 
little  before  1673,  leaving  a  large  landed  estate,  lying 
principally  in  what  is  now  Pembroke  or  Hanson. 
Isaac,  the  son,  was  a  soldier  in  King  Philip's  war, 
and  for  his  sufferings  therein  secured  a  land  giant. 
He  died  in  Middleboro',  now  Lakeville,  Feb.  28, 
1732,  being  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age. 
Isaac  Peirce,  Jr.,  was  a  Quaker.  He  was  united  iu 
marriage,  in  or  about  1703,  with  Judeth,  a  daughter 
of  John  Boothe,  of  Scituate,  Mass.  She  was  the 
fourth  daughter  and  eighth  child  of  John  Boothe, 
and  born  March  13,  1680;  died  May  4,  1733. 
Isaac  Peirce,  Jr.,  contracted  a  second  marriage,  with 
the  widow  Abigail  Chase,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Sherman.  Isaac  Peirce,  Jr.,  died  Jan.  17,  1757. 
The  last  will  and  testament  of  Isaac  Peirce,  Jr.,  was 
made  in  1756,  and,  among  numerous  other  bequests, 
provided  that  the  wife,  Abigail,  should  have  one- 
third  of  his  homestead  farm,  one-third  of  his  house- 
hold goods,  one  riding  horse,  one  side-saddle,  six  silver 
spoous,  and  fifteen  dollars  in  money.  That  will  also 
provided  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slave  Jack. 

Thomas  Peirce  was  a  Baptist,  and  his  name  ap- 
peal's among  those  who,  as  early  as  1737,  applied  for 
the  privileges  that  the  law  then  extended  to  that  per- 
secuted sect.  Thomas  Peirce  and  Naomi  Boothe,  of 
Middleboro',  were  united  in  marriage  April  16,  1714. 
Benjamin  Boothe  was  the  third  son  and  fourth  child 
of  John  Boothe,  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  and  born  July 
4,  1667.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1709,  Benjamin 
Boothe  and  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Peirce,  Jr.,  pur- 
chased quite  an  extensive  tract  of  land  then  lying  in 
Taunton  and  Middleboro',  but  now  in  Berkeley  and 
Lakeville.  Another  of  the  early  comers  to  the  Beech 
Woods  part  of  Middleboro'  (now  Lakeville)  was  Re- 
becca, a  daughter  of  Isaac  Peirce,  Sr.,  aud  sister  to 
Isaac,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Peirce.  Rebecca  became  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Hoar,  and  mother  of  most,  if  uot  all, 
the  family  of  that  name  in  Lakeville.  Samuel  Hoar 
died  Feb.  13,  1746.  Rebecca,  the  wife,  died  July 
12,  1765. 

Thomas  Nelson,  the  pioneer  white  settler  upon 
Assawomset  Neck,  was  a  native  of  Middleboro',  where 
he  was  born  June  6,  1675,  and  before  the  close  of 
that  month  every  white  inhabitant  of  the  town  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Plymouth  as  a  place  of  refuge  from 
the  Indians,  it  being  the  commencement  of  that 
mighty  conflict  between  races  called  King  Philip's 
war.     Thomas  Nelson  is  said  to  have  been   the  first 
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or  earliest  person  at  Middleboro'  who  openly  embraced 
the  religious  teuets  of  the  Baptists,  aud  as  there  ex- 
isted in  Middleboro'  no  Baptist  Church  during  his 
lifetime  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Swansea,  where  he  remained  until  near  his  death, 
when  dismissed  to  join  a  Baptist  Church  in  Rehoboth, 
where  he  continued  in  full  fellowship  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  28,  1755. 

Thomas  Nelson  purchased  lands  upon  Assawomset 
Neck  in  1714,  but  he  did  not  remove  there  with  his 
family  and  settle  thereon  until  1717,  or  three  years 
later.  The  farm  of  Thomas  Nelson,  upon  Assawom- 
set Neck,  was  bounded  upon  one  end  by  the  Long 
Pond,  and  by  the  Assawomset  Pond  on  the  other,  and 
both  sides  by  lands  then  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  His  house  was 
erected  near  where  now  (in  1884)  is  an  apple-tree 
growing  in  a  meadow  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Job  P.  Nelson,  Esq.,  aud  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  highway,  adjacent  to  the  Hersey  Place,  so  called. 
Hope,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Nelson,  who  shared  with 
him  the  hardships  aud  privatious  of  a  pioneer  life  in 
this  then  unbroken  wilderness,  was  also  a  Baptist, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Swan- 
sea Aug.  5,  1723,  retaining  her  membership  therein 
until  the  formation  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Middleboro',  with  which  she  communed  at  the  Lord's 
table  until  after  she  was  a  hundred  years  old.  Hope, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Nelson,  was  the  fourth  child  of 
John  Huckins,  or  Hutchins,  or  Higgins,  and  born  at 
Barnstable,  May  10,  1677,  united  in  marriage  with 
Thomas  Nelson,  of  Middleboro',  March  24, 1698,  and 
died  Dec.  7,  1782,  aged  one  hundred  and  five  years, 
six  months,  and  twenty  days. 

John  Huckius,  Hutchins,  or  Higgins,  the  father 
of  Hope,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Nelson,  was  a  son  of 
Thomas  Huckius  and  wife,  Mrs.  Rose  Hyllier,  the 
widow  of  Hugh  Hyllier,  of  Yarmouth,  and  John 
was  born  Aug.  2,  1649;  united  in  marriage  with 
Hope  Chipman,  Aug.  10,  1670,  and  he  died  Nov. 
10,  1678.  Thomas  Huckins,  the  father  of  John, 
was  for  a  time  a  resident  of  Bostou,  where  he,  upon 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  1639,  was  made  ensign  of 
the  Ancient  aud  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  then 
called  the  "  Great  Artillery  of  Bostou."  He  re- 
moved to  Barnstable,  where  he  served  as  a  selectman 
eight  years,  aud  as  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court  eight  years.  He  was  commissioned  commis- 
sary-geueral  in  King  Philip's  war  December,  1675; 
cast  away  and  drowned  at  sea  Nov.  9,  1679.  Among 
the  troubles  aud  trials  of  Hope,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Nelson,  when  "  roughing  it  iu  the  bush"  as  the  wife 
of  that  pioneer  settler  on  Assawomset  Neck,  together 


with  the  evidences  of  uncommon  resolution  she  pos- 
sessed and  put  in  successful  practice,  tradition  has 
preserved  the  following  story  : 

She  one  night,  when  no  man  was  within  call,  heard 
a  noise  in  the  cellar  that  she  suspected  proceeded 
from  an  Indian  searching  for  something  to  steal,  when 
she  went  silently  down  in  darkness,  lest  the  carrying 
of  a  candle  should  warn  and  thus  aid  die  intruder  to 
escape,  and,  coming  upon  the  prowler  unawares,  she 
seized  suddenly  and  determinedly  upon  him,  who, 
being  greatly  surprised  and  terribly  frightened,  made 
frantic  efforts  to  release  himself  from  her  unyielding 
grasp,  and  only  succeeded,  as  did  the  scriptural  Jo- 
seph in  escaping  from  Potiphar's  wife,  by  leaving  a 
part  of  his  garment  in  the  woman's  hands.  Mrs. 
Hope  Nelson,  in  1774,  or  about  eight  years  before 
her  death,  said  that  her  surviving  descendants  (some 
having  died  in  infancy)  were  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  persons,  and  these,  at  the  date  of  her  decease, 
had  increased  to  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  seven, 
thus  showing  that  she  and  the  several  generations 
succeeding  her  had  obeyed  the  command, li  Be  fruit/ id 
and  multiply  and  replcuislt  the  earth ;"  and  as  it  was 
of  such  women  that  our  ancestors  were  favored  in 
the  persons  of  their  "helpmeets"  in  days  of  old  and 
times  long  since  passed,  that  ultimate  success  would 
crown  their  efforts  was  but  a  foregone  conclusion. 

"  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  boa  broke; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  tlteir  team  afield, 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  strukc." 


CHAPTER    III. 


CIVIL  HISTORY. 


The  township  of  Middleboro',  including  the  pres- 
ent territorial  limits  of  Lakeville,  obtained  an  act 
of  incorporation  at  a  session  of  the  Colonial  Court 
holden  at  Plymouth  iu  June,  1669,  and  what  is  now 
Lakeville  continued  thus  to  form  a  part  of  that  time- 
honored  town  until  May  13,  1853,  a  period  wanting 
ouly  a  few  days  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
years. 

Middleboro',  while  embracing  what  is  now  Lake- 
ville, is  said  to  have  been  in  territory  the  largest 
town  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  fact  too 
large  for  the  convenient  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness, which  fact  led  those  iuhabitauts  residing  in  the 
outskirts  of  Middleboro'  on  several  occasions  to  seek 
a   legal  division   of  that   town,   one  of  these  efforts 
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occurring  in  174'J,  but  none  of  which  wore  successful 
until  that  of  1S53,  which  culminated  in  the  detach- 
ment and  setting  off  of  a  large  tract  in  the  westerly 
portion  of  the  town,  that  was  then  by  legislative 
enactment  incorporated  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoime  of  Representatives,  in 
Genera/  Cuurt    aeiembfed,    aud   by  the   authority  of  the   same, 

as  follou*  : 

"Sect.  I.  That  portion  of  the  town  of  Middleborough  lying 
within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  Beginning  ;it  the 
southwesterly  corner  of  said  town,  at  or  in  the  line  of  the  town 
of  Freetown,  :it  an  angle ;  thence  running  easterly  in  the  line 
between  suid  Middleborough  and  the  towns  of  Freetown  and 
Rochester  to  a  point  equidistant  between  Haskell's  Island  and 
Reed's  Island,  in  Great  Quittieus  Pond;  thence  running  north- 
erly across  said  Quittieus  Pond  to  a  puint  upon  Long  Point,  so 
called,  five  rods  easterly  from  the  bridge,  at  a  stake  ;  thence  run- 
ning northerly  through  the  Narrows,  in  Pockshire  Pond,  to  the 
junctiou  of  said  poud  with  Assawamsett  Pond  ;  thence  running 
northwesterly,  in  the  said  Assawarasett  Pond,  to  Nouiasket 
River,  where  it  runs  from  said  Assawamsett  Pond;  thence 
running  northerly  down  and  following  the  channel  of  said  river 
to  the  bridge  of  the  Cape  Cod  Branch  Railroad,  across  the 
same;  thence  running  west  five  rods  to  an  elin-tree standing  in 
the  north  line  of  said  railroad;  thence  running  north  thirty- 
five  degrees,  west  fifty-four  rods  to  the  north  line  of  John  C. 
Reed's  land;  thence  running  in  the  said  Reed's  lino  north  fifty- 
three  degrees,  west  seventy  rods  to  the  main  road;  thence  run- 
niug  iu  the  same  course  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  rods  to 
Trout  Brook,  the  line  passing  a  white  oak-tree  near  Trout 
Brook,  iu  Thomas  P.  Tinkham's  land,  twenty  links  to  the  south 
thereof;  thence  running  down  and  following  the  channel  of 
said  brook  to  the  line  of  the  town  of  Taunton;  thence  running 
southerly  and  southwesterly,  in  the  lino  between  Taunton  and 
Middleborough,  to  the  line  of  Freetown  ;  and  thence  iu  tho  liue 
and  between  Freetown  and  Middleborough  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, is  hereby  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Lakeville,  and  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Lakeville  are 
hereby  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  shall 
be  subjected  to  all  the  duties  and  requisitions  of  other  incor- 
porated towns,  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
commonwealth. 

"Sect.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Lakeville  shall  be 
holdeii  to  pay  all  arrears  of  taxes  legally  assessed  upon  them 
before  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  also  their  proportion  of  such 
State  ;tnd  county  taxes  as  may  be  legally  assessed  upon  them 
before  the  nest  valuation,  such  proportion  to  be  ascertained  aud 
determined  by  the  last  State  valuation  of  property;  aud  all 
moneys  now  in  the  treasury  of  said  town  of  Middleborough,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  received  therein  from  taxes  already 
assessed,  or  directed  to  be  assessed,  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  raised  and  assessed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

"  Sect.  ;J.  The  said  towns  of  Middleborough  and  Lakeville 
shall  hereafter  be  respectively  liable  for  the  support  of  all  such 
persous  who  now  arc  relieved,  or  hereafter  may  be  relieved,  as 
paupers  whose  settlement  was  gained  by  or  derived  from  a 
residence  within  their  respective  limits. 

"Sect.  4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Lakeville  shall 
be  holdeu  to  pay  their  just  proportion  of  all  debts  due  from 
the  said  town  of  Middleborough  at  tho  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act;  and  shall  receive  their  just  proportion  of  the  value  of 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  and  all  assets,  funds,  and  stocks 
now  owned  by  and   belonging  to  the  said  town  of  Middlebor- 


ough; and  if  said  towns  shall  not  agree  in  respect  to  a  division 
of  property,  funds,  stocks,  debts,  or  state  or  county  taxes,  or 
the  settlement  of  any  pauper  or  paupers  now  supported  by 
said  town  of  Middleborough,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
county  of  Plymouth  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  cither  town, 
appoint  three  competent  and  disinterested  persona  to  hear  the 
parties  and  award  between  them,  and  their  award,  or  the  award 
of  any  two  of  them,  being  accepted  by  said  court,  shall  be  final. 

"Sect.  5.  The  alowive  fisheries  of  tho  Nemaakct  River  shall 
be  and  remain  the  property  of  said  towns  of  Middleborough  and 
Lakeville,  and  the  manner  of  taking  the  fish  and  the  whole 
management  of  suid  fisheries  shall  be  regulated  by  the  select- 
men of  said  towns,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  divided 
between  the  said  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ratable 
polls  in  each  respectively,  and  the  respective  parts  of  such  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  disposed  of  by  said  towns  respectively  iu  such 
manner  and  for  such  purposes  as  each  town  shall  for  itself  de- 
termine and  direct. 

"Sect.  G,  That  portion  of  the  fire-district  heretofore  estab- 
lished by  the  inhabitants  of  tho  village  or  di.-triet  of  '  Middle- 
borough Four  Corners'  which  is  within  the  limit-  of  the  said 
town  of  Lakeville  is  hereby  taken  from  said  tire-district,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  said  fire-district  shall  be  and  remain 
a  tire-district,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  such  dis- 
tricts, aud  all  taxes  heretofore  assessed  on  any  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  original  district  shall  be  collected  and  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  assessed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  this  act  hod  not  been  passed. 

"Sect.  7.  Said  town  of  Lakeville  shall  continue  to  be  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Middleborough,  for  the  purposo  of  electing  State 
officers,  senators  and  representatives  to  the  General  Court,  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  until  the  next  decennial  census  shall 
be  taken,  in  pursuance  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  ;  and  meetings  for  the  choice  of  said 
officers  shall  be  called  by  the  selectmen  of  Middleborough,  and 
shall  be  holden  in  the  town  of  Middleborough,  and  the  select- 
men of  Lakeville  shall  make  a  true  list  of  all  persons  within 
their  town  qualified  to  vote  at  every  such  election,  aud  shall 
post  up  the  same  in  said  town  of  Lakeville,  and  shall  correct  the 
same  as  required  by  law,  and  shall  deliver  a  true  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  selectmen  of  Middleborough,  seven  days  at  least 
before  the  day  of  every  such  meeting  or  election,  to  be  used 
thereat. 

"Sect.  8.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  couuty  of  Plym- 
outh may  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  principal  inhabitant 
of  said  town  of  Lakeville,  requiring  him  to  notify  and  warn  the 
inhabitants  thereof  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  to  meet  at 
;  the  time  and  place  therein  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing all  such  town  officers  as  towns  are  by  law  authorized  and 
required  to  choose  at  their  annual  meetings,  and  said  warrant 
shall  be  served  by  posting  up  copies  thereof,  attested  by  tho 
person  to  whom  the  same  is  directed,  in  four  public  places  at 
least  in  said  town,  and  fourteen  days  at  least  before  the  time 
of  meeting.  The  selectmen  of  Middleborough  shall,  before  said 
meeting,  prepare  a  list  of  voters  in  said  town  of  Lakeville  qual- 
ified to  vute  at  said  meeting,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the 
person  presiding  at  said  meeting  before  the  choice  of  moderator 
thereof. 

"Sect.  9.  This  act  shall  tako  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

*'  Approved  by  the  Governor,  May  13,  185:1." 

When  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  it  had 
beeu  determined  to  divide  the  town  of  Middleboro', 
and  set  off  the  southwesterly  portion  to  constitute  a 
new  and  distinct  town,  notice  was  given  to  that  body 
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of  the  legal  voters  of  Middleboro'  residing  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  that  portion  it  was  proposed  to 
detach  that  they  should  assemble  themselves  together, 
and  iu  a  legal  and  proper  way  and  manner  determine 
upon  a  name  for  the  proposed  new  town. 

Those  legal  voters  were  accordingly  notified,  and 
in  pursuance  thereof  were  convened  together  in  the 
school-house,  standing  near  the  present  site  of  the 
town  hall,  in  Lakeville,  that  meeting  being  held  on 
Saturday,  the  29th  day  of  January,  1853. 

Several  ballotings  were  there  and  then  had  to  de- 
termine upon  and  adopt  a  name,  and  three  names  were 
proposed  from  which  to  select,  viz.  :  Bristol,  Laketon, 
and  Nelson.  Bristol  was  the  name  proposed  for 
adoption  by  Oliver  Pierce,  Esq.,  who,  it  was  reported, 
offered  as  an  inducement  the  present  of  such  books 
as  the  new  town  would  be  required  to  have  in  which 
to  keep  its  public  records.  Laketon  was  the  name' 
presented  by  Mr.  Austin  J.  Roberts,  then  of  what  is 
now  Lakeville  (but  now  of  Berkeley),  who  claimed  its 
adoption  on  account  of  its  singularly  marked  expressive- 
ness and  great  propriety,  situated  as  the  town  is  in 
the  midst  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of 
iulaud  waters  of  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  can 
boast, — those  Middleboro'  Lakes,  or,  as  more  famil- 
iarly designated,  G/nut  Ponds.  Oliver  Pierce,  Esq., 
did  not  present  himself  personally  at  the  meeting  to 
advocate  the  adoption  of  Bristol  as  a  name,  but  Mr. 
Roberts  did,  and  he,  by  every  argument  in  his  power, 
labored  assiduously  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  favorable 
opinions,  secure  the  ultimate  conclusions,  as  well  as  the 
votes  of  those  who  were  thus  aud  there  to  determine 
this  matter. 

But  there  were  others  present  less  demonstrative, 
as  fully  persuaded  and  equally  determined,  who  had 
come  to  that  meeting  expressly  to  support,  by  their 
arguments  and  votes,  the  adoption  of  Nelson  as  a 
name  for  the  proposed  new  town,  and  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  prove  false  to  their  convictions  of  pro- 
priety and  right  by  the  offer  of  a  few  dollars'  worth 
of  books  to  vote  for  Bristol  as  the  name,  nor  yet  were 
they  convinced  by  the  finely-worded  appeals  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  whose  zeal  and  rhetoric  upon  their  heads, 
hearts,  and  actions  were  apparently  wholly  lost,  as  the 
voters  present,  by  a  decided  majority,  finally  fixed 
upon  Nelson  as  the  name  by  which  the  proposed  new 
town  should  be  known  and  called  ;  and  this  was  ac- 
complished and  intended  principally  as  a  well-merited 
compliment  to  Job  Pierce  Nelson,  Esq.,  to  whose  in- 
defatigable exertions  the  town,  much  more  than  to 
any  other  one  persou,  owed  the  successful  issue  of  the 
attempt  to  become  detached  and  set  off  from  Middle- 
boro'.  The  legal  voters  of  what  became  Lakeville  beinir 


assembled  Jan.  29,  1853,  by  a  decided  majority  ten- 
dered the  high  compliment  of  uamiug  the  new  town  for 
him,  and  that  it  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Nelson.  But  Mr.  Nelson  discouraged  ihe  movement, 
aud  the  name  of  Lakeville  was  finally  accepted  as  a 
compromise  between  the  majority  who  had  voted  to 
call  the  town  Nelson  and  the  minority  who  desired 
the  name  of  Laketon.1 

The  first  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  Lakeville 
for  the  choice  of  town  otficers  was  held  in  the  school- 
house,  near  where  the  public  hall  of  that  towu  now 
stands,  upon  the  2Sth  day  of  May,  1853,  and  made 
choice  of  the  following-named  persons  as  town  offi- 
cers :  Moderator,  Harrison  Staples  ;  Selectmen  and 
Assessors,  Reuben  Hafford,  Esq.,  Ezra  McCully,  and 
Nathaniel  Sampson ;  Town  Clerk,  Isaac  Sampson  ; 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Eleazer  Richmond,  Job  Peirce, 
and  Ebenezer  W.  Peirce;  School  Committee,  Harri- 
son Staples,  Calvin  D.  Kingman,  and  William  T. 
Jenney;  Constables,  Abner  C.  Barrows  and  Earl  S. 
Ashley. 

The  town  clerks  of  Lakeville  have  been  as  follows : 

Isaac  Sampson,  from  May  28,  1853,  to  March  25,  1854  ;  Deacon 
Horatio  Nelson,  from  March  25,  1854,  to  April  2,  1855; 
Isaac  Sampson,  from  April  2,  1855,  to  March  3,  1S56; 
William  T.  Jenney,  from  March  3,  185ti,  to  March  7,  1 859 ; 
James  M.  Sampson,  from  March  7,  1859,  to  Sept.  22,  1862; 
Lieut.  Churchill  T.  Westgatc,  from  Sept.  22,  lsti2,  to 
March,    188.3;    Lieut.    James    M.    Sampson,  from    March, 

1883,  to  March  24,  1884;  Jones  Godfrey,  from  March  24, 

1884,  and  is  still  in  oflice. 

The  town  clerk  has  usually  held  also  the  offices  of 
collector  of  taxes  aud  town  treasurer. 

SELECTMEN. 

1853,  May  28.— Reuben  Hafford,  Esq.,  Ezra  McCully,  and 
Nathaniol  Sampson. 

1854,  March  25. — Earl  Sears,  John  Sampson,  and  Job  T.  Tobey. 

1855,  April  2. — John  Sampson,  Job  T.  Tubey,  and  Nathan  S. 
Williams. 

1856,  March  3. — Job  T.  Tobey,  John  Montgomery,  and  Isaac 
Sampson. 

1857. — Job  T.  Tobey,  John  Montgomery,  and  Cephas  ilaskins. 
1858. — Job  T.  Tobey,  Zattu  Pickens,  and  Cephas  Jlaskins. 
1859,  March  7.— Job  T.  Toboy,  Zattu    Pickens,   and   Thomas 

Doggett,  Esq. 
I860.— Thomas  Doggett,  Esq.,  Elisha  If.  Williams,  and  Asa  T. 

Winslow,  Esq. 
1861.— Job   T.    Tobey,    Eleazer    Richmond,    and    Charles    II. 

Sampson. 
1862. — JobT.  Tobey,  Cephas  Haskins,  and  Charles  II.  Sampson. 
1863. — Cephas  Haskins,  Job  Peirce,  Esq.,  and   Capt.  Elisha  G. 

Cudworth. 
1864. — Cephas    Haskins,    Job    Peirce,    Esq.,    and    Charles    II. 

Sampson. 


1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Norfolk  County,  ;it  about  the 
same  time,  a  man  gave  one  hundred  thousand  dullars  to  induce 
a  town  to  adopt  his  surname,  and  here  a  man  declined  the  honor 
proffered  to  hitu  without  money  and  without  price. 
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1305. — Cephas  Haskins,  Job  Peiree,  Esq.,aud  Silas  D.  Pickens. 

1SGG.— Job  T.  Tobey,  Myrick  Haskins,  and  Leander  Winslow. 

1SG7. — Le.mder  Wiuslow,  Warren  H.  Southworth,  and  Josiah 
I;    Bump. 

1S6S. — John  F.  Montgomery,  Benjamin  H.  Reed,  and  Edward 
W.  Huckett. 

1300. — benjamin  II.  Heed,  James  P.  Peiree,  and  Horatio 
Tiukhuui. 

1870. — James  P.  Peiree,  Benjamin  H.  Heed,  ond  Henry  L. 
W'iiliii ins,  Esq. 

1ST1.—  Reuben  Hafford,  Esq.,  Sidney  T.  Nelson,  and  Leonard 
Washburn,  Esq. 

1872. — P.cubcu  Ilallord,  Esq.,  Sidney  T.  Nelson,  and  Leonard 
Washburn,   Esq. 

1S73. — James  P.  Peiree,  Sidney  T.  Nelson,  and  Leonard  Wash- 
burn, Esq. 

1S74. — James  P.  Peiree,  Benjamin  H.  Reed,  and  Leonard 
Washburn,  Esq. 

1S75. — James  P.  Peiree,  Benjamin  II.  Reed,  and  one  vacancy, 
as  the  person  chosen  declined. 

1S76.— Benjamin  H.  Reed,  John  Shaw,  and  Leonard  Rich- 
mond. 

1377. — Benjamin  II.  Reed,  John  Shaw,  and  Leonard  Rich- 
mond. 

1878. — John  Shaw,  Jones  Godfrey,  and  Josiah  F.  Tinkham. 

137'J  — John  Shaw,  Sidney  T.  Nelson,  and  Benjamin  II.  Reed. 

18SU.— John  Shaw,  James  P.  Peiree,  and  Siduey  T.  Nelson. 

1881. — John  Shaw,  James  P.  Peiree,  and  Sidney  T.  Nelson. 

1SS2. — John  Shaw,  Elbridgc  Cushman,  and  Gustavus  G.  An- 
drews. 

1833. — Johu  Shaw,  Gustavus  G.  Andrews,  and  John  II,  Paun. 

1834,  March  24. — John  Shaw,  Gustavus  G.  Andrews,  and  John 
II.  Paun. 

The  selectmen  of  Lakeville  have  usually  beeu  the 
assessors  also,  but  there  has  occasionally  been  some 
variation  to  that  general  rule. 

The  following-named  Lakeville  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature  or — as 
is  generally  termed — 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 

Sessions  Commented. 

Myrick  Haskins Jan.       3,  1855. 

Calviu   D.  Kingman "  7,1857. 

JubT.Tohey "  5,  185'J. 

Austin  J.  Roberts "  1,1802. 

Kleazer  Richmond "  1869. 

Job  Peiree "        —,1870. 

Cephas  lloskins "  1871. 

James  P.  Peiree "  2,1378. 

Leonard  Washburn "  1880. 

Sprague  S.  Stetson "  3,1883. 

The  names  of  Lakeville  gentlemen  who  have  held 
county  offices  are  as  follows : 

COUNTY   COMMISSIONER. 

Harrison  Staples,  for  three  terms,  or  nine 
years'  service, commencing  in 1863. 

JUSTICES   OF   THE    PEACE. 

Date  of  Appointment. 

Elkanah  Leonard June     22,  1736. 

John  Nelson July     18,  1791. 

James  Washburn Feb.      20,  1304. 

Samuel  Pickeus Jan.      23,  1303. 

Peter  Hoar Feb.       5,  1811. 

William  Canedy Aug.      3,  1312. 


Date  of  Appointment. 

Noah  Clark Feb.       3,  ISIS. 

Amos  Washburn Sept.       7,  1821. 

Ebcnezor  Pickens Jan.      10,  1822. 

Abner  Clark "         10,1823. 

Abiel  P.  Boothe Aug.     20,  1823. 

Oliver  Peiree Feb.      17,  1824. 

Joshua  lloskins,  Jr April    21,  1*32. 

Luther  Washburn Aug.     25,  ls:;5. 

Abiior  T.  Harvey Jan.      27,  I8S7. 

Silas  Pickens March  15,  1837. 

Tisdale  Leonard Sept.     2U,  1S43. 

Apollos  Haskins March  31,  1840. 

AsaT.  Winslow "       10,1851. 

Job  P.  Nelson May      14,  1831. 

Reuben  Hatlord "         11,1851. 

Thomas  Doggett Jan.         1,  1853. 

Harrison  Staples May     31,  1S5G. 

Jirah  Winslow 1S;>7. 

Job  Peiree 18 — . 

Klcazer  Richmond lflfi-. 

Warren  H.  Soutbworth 186-. 

Henry  L.Williams ISO-. 

Churchill  T.  Westgate May     22,  1807. 

Leonard  Washburn 1S7-. 

James  P.  Peiree. 

CORONERS. 

Dale  of  Appointment. 

Nathaniel  Foster Jan.      11,  17-19. 

Nathaniel  Foster,  Jr March    4,  1782. 

Mark  Haskell Feb.     22,  179'J. 

Dean  Briggs Jan.      23,  1808. 

Peter  11.  Peiree Feb.     10,  1811. 

Abiatha  Briggs May     15,  1812. 

Ebcnezur  Strobridge Feb.      11,  182(1. 

EbenezerW.  Peireo Jan.        7,  1854. 

The  foregoing  lists  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
coroners  for  the  county  of  Plymouth  embrace  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  held  their  commissions 
while  residing  within  the  limits  of  what,  since  May 
13,  1853,  has  been  the  township  of  Lakeville,  and 
before  that  a  part  of  Middleboro'.  The  commission 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  remained  in  force  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  appointment.  Many  of  those 
whose  names  are  herein  given  as  justices  of  the  peace 
were  reappointed  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
from  the  dates  of  first  or  origiual  appointments. 

The  commission  of  a  coroner  was  formerly  conferred 
for  life  or  good  behavior  in  said  office.  The  office 
has  now  been  abolished,  the  position  of  medical  ex- 
aminer taking  its  place,  and  that  officer  attending  to 
the  most  of  its  former  duties. 

Post-Offices  and  Postmasters. — While  Lakeville 
remained  a  part  of  the  town  of  Middleboro'  a  post- 
office  was  established  near  the  present  location  of 
Lakeville  town  hall,  and  James  Washburn,  Esq.,  ap- 
pointed postmaster.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
removed  to  and  commenced  practice  in  New  Bedford, 
and  the  location  of  Middleboro'  post-office  appears  to 
have  been  thereupon  changed,  and  no  post-office  was 
henceforth  kept  within  that  part  of  Middleboro'  that, 
in  1853,  became  Lakeville  for  several  years. 

A  post-office  was  re-established  in  Middleboro', 
that  part  now  Lakeville,  in  or  about  the  year  1824, 
and  officially  designated  and  known  as  the  Assuwom- 
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net  Post- Office.     Daniel  Smith   was  appointed   post- 
master. 

The  name  as  early  as  1S31  was  changed  from 
Assawomset  to  West  Middleboro'  Post-office,  aud  Elias 
Sampson,  Jr.,  appointed  postmaster.  The  office  was 
again  for  several  years  discontinued,  and  when  re-estab- 
lished was  located  near  the  Lakeville  Depot,  upon  the 
Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railroad,  with  Cephas  Has- 
kins  as  postmaster. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


MILITARY    HISTORY. 


King  Philip's  War. — This  war,  the  open  hostilities 
of  which  were  commenced  in  June,  1675,  was  the 
first  or  earliest  in  which  the  people  of  New  England 
became  engaged,  after  that  section  of  country,  now 
Lakeville,  began  to  be  settled  upon  by  European 
inhabitants. 

One  of  the  numerous  battles  of  King  Philip's  war 
was  fought  in  what  was  then  Middleboro',  but  now 
Lakeville. 

Tuspaquin,  a  son-in-law  of  "  good  old  Massasoit," 
and  brother-in-law  of  King  Philip,  was  chief  of  the 
Assawomset  and  Nemasket  Indians,  having  his  head- 
quarters upon  Assawomset  Neck,  but  controlling  the 
entire  country  for  many  miles  around,  so  that  in  truth, 
at  least  for  a  time,  he  might  have  repeated, — 

"  I  am  monarch  of  nil  I  survey, 
Jly  ri^ht  there  is  noue  to  dispute'' 

in  all  Middleboro' and  large  parts  of  the  adjoining  towns 
of  Dartmouth  aud  Rochester,  together  with  what  has 
since  become  Carver,  Marion,  Mattapoiset,  and  Ware- 
ham,  and  so  strong  and  numerous  was  his  support  that 
none  dared  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  his  country, 
but  felt  that  they  were  doing  well  to  resist  him  suc- 
cessfully in  his  attacks  made  upou  Bridgewater  and 
Scituate. 

King  Philip's  war  had  been  waged  nearly  one  entire 
year,  and  still  Tuspaquin  occupied  in  several  adjoin- 
ing towns  contiguous  to  what  is  now  Lakeville  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  territory  hurriedly  left  aud  wholly 
abandoned  by  its  European  inhabitants  at  the  opening 
of  that  cruel  war  and  commencement  of  the  bloody 
aud  disastrous  conflict. 

That  most  excellent  and  reliable  authority — Drake's 
"  Book  of  the  Iudians" — informs  us  that  in  the  spriug 
of  1676  Tuspaquin  had  about  three  hundred  warriors, 
aud  that  he  with   this  force  was  marching  from  place 


to  place  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the  pride 
of  his  enemies. 

Although  not  certainly  known,  it  has  come  to  be 
generally  considered  that  Tuspaquin,  with  his  Assa- 
womset and  Nemasket  Indians,  made  the  attack  upon 
Scituate  April  20,  1676,  burning  the  houses  of 
Joseph  Sylvester,  William  Blackmore,  Nicholas  Swede, 
William  Parker,  Robert  Stetson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Sundlake, 
Mr.  Sutcliffe,  Mr.  Holmes,  John  Buck,  and  some 
others,  as  about  nineteen  houses  were  theu  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  also  a  mill  owned  by  Cornet  Robert  Stet- 
son, killing  William  Blackmore  and  mortally  wound- 
ing John  James.  Gen.  Josias  Wiuslow,  writing 
about  that  time,  said,  concerning  the  Indians,  l;  Taun- 
ton and  Bridgewater  men  are  confident  that  they  are 
planting  about  Assawomset  or  Dartmouth  ;  and  did 
yesterday  track  two  hundred  of  them,  as  they  judge, 
towards  Assawomset." 

Bridgewater  also  sustained  two  attacks,  in  one  or 
both  of  which  Tuspaquin  was  undoubtedly  the  leader 
of  the  Indians  therein  engaged.  The  first  attack 
upou  Bridgewater  occurred  Sunday  forenoon,  April 
9,  1676,  when  Robert  Latham's  house  was  burned, 
some  buildings  stripped  of  their  contents,  and  some 
horses  killed  and  several  horses  carried  away.  The 
second  attack  upon  Bridgewater  was  upon  the  8th 
of  May,  1676,  concerning  which  Barber's  "  Histori- 
cal Collections,"  page  531,  says,  "  On  May  8th  about 
three  hundred  Indians,  with  Tuspaquin  for  their 
leader,  made  another  assault  on  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to 
many  of  the  houses  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  issuing  from 
their  houses,  fell  upon  them  so  resolutely  that  the 
enemy  were  repelled." 

The  Indians  then  renewed  their  attack,  but  upou 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  they  burned  two 
houses  and  one  barn.  The  entire  loss  of  the  English 
at  that  time  in  buildings  destroyed,  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river,  was  thirteen  houses  and  four  barns.  An 
effort  was  soon  after  made  to  prove  that  Tuspaquin 
headed  one  or  more  other  expeditions  in  which  the 
English  were  made  to  sutler  the  loss  of  life,  limb,  aud 
property,  and  those  expeditions  in  which  he  did  lead 
were  doubtless  all  fitted  out  from  Assawomset  aud 
Betty's  Necks,  now  formiug  parts  of  the  township  of 
Lakeville. 

The  cheerful  anticipations  of  Tuspaquin  were  not 
realized,  for  the  sad  reverses  that  the  Indian  cause 
was  made  to  suffer  about  that  time  in  several  other 
localities  required  him  to  give  up  at  least  for  the 
most  part  his  aggressive  policy  aud  confine  himself  to 
acting  upon  the  defensive.  Awashonks.  the  squaw 
sachem  of  the  Saconet  Indians,  becoming  disheartened 
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by  the  turn  that  affairs  were  taking  now  with  her  fol- 
lowers, left  King  Philip  and  the  support  of  the  Iu- 
dian  cause,  transferring  her  allegiance  to  the  English, 
and  with  her  chief  warriors  went  to  Capt.  Benjamin 
Church,  and  told  him  they  were  all  engaged  to  fight 
for  the  English,  and  he  might  call  forth  all  or  any  of 
them  at  any  time,  as  he  saw  occasion  to  fight  the 
enemy. 

Quite  a  number  of  English  soldiers  now  volun- 
teered to  serve  under  Capt.  Church,  and  these,  with 
the  Sacouet  Indians,  made  up  what  Church  called  a 
"  tjuud  company"  to  qualify  him  to  command  which 
the  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  couferred  upon 
him  the  following  commission  : 

"  Capt.  Benjamin  Church,  you  are  hereby  nominated,  ordered, 
commissioned,  and  empowered  to  raise  a  compuny  of  volun- 
teers of  about  2UU  men,  English  and  Indians,  the  English  not 
exceeding  the  number  of  sixty,  of  which  company,  or  so  many 
of  them  us  you  can  obtain,  or  shall  see  oause  at  present  to  im- 
prove, you  are  to  take  the  command  and  conduct,  and  to  lead 
tliem  forth  now  and  hereafter  at  such  time  and  into  such  places 
within  this  colony  or  elsewhere  within  the  confederate  colonies 
as  you  shall  think  tit,  to  discover,  pursue,  fight,  surprise,  de- 
stroy, or  subdue  our  Indian  enemies,  or  any  part  or  parties 
of  them  that  by  the  providence  of  iiod  you  may  meet  with,  or 
tliem  or  any  of  them  by  treaty  and  composition  to  receive  to 
mercy,  if  you  see  reason,  provided  they  be  not  murderous 
rogues,  or  such  as  have  been  principal  actors  in  those  villanies. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  your  company  may  be  uncertain,  and  the 
persous  often  changed,  you  are  also  hereby  empowered  with  the 
advice  of  your  company  to  choose  and  commission  a  Lieutenant 
and  to  establish  Serjeants  and  Corporals  as  you  see  cause. 

11  And  you  herein  improving  your  best  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion and  utmost  ability  faithfully  to  serve  the  interest  of 
God,  his  Majesty's  interest,  aud  the  interest  of  the  colony,  and 
carefully  governing  your  said  compuny  at  home  and  abroad. 

'*  These  shall  be  unto  you  full  and  ample  commission,  war- 
rant, and  discharge. 

"  Given  under  the  public  seal  this  24th  day  of  July,  16713. 
"  per  Jos.  Winslow,  Governor." 

Capt.  Church,  iu  his  book  entitled  "  King  Philip's 
War,"  informs  us  that  "  receiving  his  commission, 
he  marched  the  same  night  into  the  woods,  got  to 
Middleboro'  before  day,  aud  aa  soon  as  the  light 
appeared  took  into  the  woods  aud  swampy  thickets 
towards  a  place  where  they  had  some  reason  to  expect 
to  meet  with  a  parcel  of  Narragansett  Indians,  with 
some  others  that  belonged  to  Mount  Hope. 

"  Coming  near  where  they  expected  them,  Capt. 
Church's  Iudian  scout  discovered  the  enemy,  aud 
well  observing  their  tires  and  postures,  returned  with 
the  intelligence  to  their  captain,  who  gave  such  di- 
rections for  the  surrounding  of  them  as  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  surprising  them  on  every  side  so  unex- 
pectedly that  they  were  all  taken,  uot  so  much  aa  one 
escaped."  What  part  of  Middleboro'  this  occurred 
in  does  uot  clearly  appear,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  in  that  part  now  Lakeville. 


At  a  little  later  date  Capt.  Church,  with  his  com- 
pany, arrived  at  Nemasket  "  about  the  breaking  of 
the  daylight,  and  discovered  a  company  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  his  time  was  too  short  to  wait  for  gain- 
ing advantage,  and  therefore  ran  right  in  upou 
them,  surprised  and  captivated  about  sixteen  of  tliem, 
who,  upon  examination,  informed  him  that  Tuspa- 
quiu,  a  very  famous  captain  among  the  enemy,  was 
at  Assawomset  with  a  numerous  company."  Church 
was  obliged  to  go  from  Nemasket  to  Taunton  to  guard 
what  was  probably  a  provision  train,  and  he  said, 
"  The  carts  must  be  guarded,  and  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Tuspaquiu  must  now  be  laid  aside." 

"  The  carts  are  to  be  faithfully  guarded,  lest  Tus- 
paquin  should  attack  them."  He,  therefore,  con- 
veyed his  prisoners,  and  guarded  the  carts  to  Taun- 
ton ;  and  added,  "  Hastening  back,  he  proposed  to 
encamp  that  night  at  Assawomset  Neck."  "  But  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  river  that  runs  into  the 
great  pond  through  the  thick  swamp  at  the  entering 
of  the  neck  the  enemy  fired  upon  them,  but  hurt  not 
a  man. 

"  Capt.  Church's  Indians  ran  right  into  the  swamp, 
and  fired  upon  them,  but,  it  being  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  the  enemy  made  their  escape  in  the  thickets. 
"  The  captain,  then  moving  about  a  mile  into  the 
neck,  took  the  advantage  of  a  small  valley  to  feed  his 
horHes.  Some  held  the  horses  by  the  bridles,  the 
rest  on  the  guard  looked  out  sharp  for  the  enemy, 
within  hearing  on  every  side  and  some  very  uear ; 
but  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  enemy  being  all  out  of 
hearing  or  still,  Capt.  Church  moved  out  of  the  neck 
(not  the  same  way  he  came  in,  lest  he  should  be 
ambuscaded)  towards  Cushnet." 

The  precise  spot  where  Tuspaquiu  posted  his 
warriors  to  intercept  Capt.  Beujamiu  Church  and 
the  forces,  English  and  Indians,  under  his  commaud, 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  even  now,  so  minutely  did 
Capt.  Church  describe  it  in  his  book,  published  a  few 
years  after  the  event,  and  from  which  the  foregoing 
quotations  have  been  copied.  That  skirmish  oc- 
curred where  the  bridge  spans  the  stream  that  runs 
from  the  Long  Pond  into  the  Assawomset,  and  be- 
tween the  present  residences  of  Mr.  Ebeu  Perry  and 
Mr.  Silas  D.  Pickens. 

Neither  Tuspaquiu  or  Capt.  Church  appear  upon 
this  oceasiou  to  have  been  willing  to  risk  the  results 
of  a  regularly  pitched  battle,  unless  at  the  onset  he 
could  gain  some  decided  advantage  over  the  other. 
The  place  selected  by  Tuspaquin  was  a  remarkably 
good  one  in  which  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  and  that 
he  did  not  maintain  the  position  more  resolutely  and 
persistently  than  he  appears  to  have  doue  was  proba- 
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bly  construed  by  Church  as  a  feint  to  draw  him  into 
a  fatal  snare,  for  from  the  time  that  Tuspaquiu  fell 
back,  Church  appears  to  have  done  little  or  nothing 
but  plan  and  execute  a  successful  retreat,  and  while 
Cupt.  Church,  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  stealthily 
leaving  Assawomset  Neck  at  one  end,  Tuspaquiu,  in 
midnight  darkness,  was  doubtless  awaiting  him  in 
silence  and  in  ambush  ready  to  deal  death  and  de- 
struction upon  him  at  the  other. 

The  chieftain  Tuspaquiu  had  a  son,  who,  by  the 
English,  was  called  William  Tuspaquiu,  but  whose 
Indian  name  was  Mantowapuet,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lost  his  life  in  King  Philip's  war.  An 
Indian  named  Felix  fought  for  the  English,  and  iu 
consideration  of  which  the  Plymouth  Colouy  govern- 
ment, iu  1679,  ordered  "  that  all  such  lands  as  were 
formerly  John  Sassamons  in  our  collonie,  shall  be  set- 
tled on  Felix,  his  son-in-law." 

Isaac  Peirce,  who  died  in  what  was  then  Middle- 
boro',  but  now  Lakeville,  Feb.  28,  1732,  was  a 
soldier  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  one  of  those  whose 
loyalty,  courage,  and  good  conduct  secured,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  stipulated  wages,  the  promise  made  to 
the  soldiers  "  when  marshalled  on  that  knightly 
plain"  in  Dedham,  -viz. :  "  That  if  they  playJ  the 
man,  took  the  Fort,  and  drove  the  Enemy  out  of  the 
Narragansett  Country  (which  was  their  great  seat), 
that  they  should  have  a  Gratuity  of  Land." 

He  was  among  those  brave  men  who,  in  the  depth 
of  winter  (Dec.  19,  1675),  endured  almost  incalcu- 
lable hardship  iu  storming  and  taking  the  Indian 
stronghold,  at  what  is  now  the  town  of  Kingston, 
Washington  Co.,  R.  I.,  where,  upon  an  island  in  a 
swamp,  the  natives  had  intrenched  and  fortified  them- 
selves, and  bad  here  gone  into  winter  quarters,  the 
defenses  being  a  well-constructed  double  row  of  pali- 
sades, about  a  rod  apart,  and  still  further  strengthened 
by  an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  about  a  rod  in 
thickness,  presenting  the  branches  outward,  and  thus 
making  an  impassable  abatis. 

Within  this  fortification  the  Indians  had  erected 
about  five  hundred  wigwams,  in  which  they  had  de- 
posited large  quantities  of  Indian  corn  in  baskets  and 
tubs,  piled  oue  upon  another,  and  thus  rendering  the 
wigwams  bullet  proof;  and  here  some  three  thousand 
Indians,  including  warriors,  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  taken  up  their  residence  for  the  winter, 
which  residence,  had  it  continued  until  the  next 
spring  unmolested  or  broken  up,  would  probably  have 
been  the  last  winter  that  European  inhabitants  would 
have  occupied  New  England  soil,  for  the  red  men  thus 
refreshed,  encouraged,  and  reinforced,  would  have 
swept  the  pale- faces  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction. 


I  . 


"  The  whole  country,"  said  an  official  report  issued 
from  Boston,  "  was  filled  with  Distress  and  Fear,  and 
we  trembled  in  this  citadel  Boston  itself,  aud  that  to 
the  goodness  of  God ;  and  this  Army  we  owe  our 
safty  and  estates,  and  if  we  consider  the  Difficulties 
those  Brave  Men  went  through  iu  storming  the  Fort 
n  the  depth  of  Winter,  and  pinching  Wants  they 
afterwards  underwent  in  pursuing  those  Indians  that 
escaped  through  a  hideous  Wilderness,  famously 
known  through  New  England  as  the  hungry  March, 
and  until  this  Brave  tho'  small  Army  thus  playJ  the 
Man,"  etc.,  "  we  cannot  but  think  that  those  In- 
struments of  our  Deliverance  aud  Safty  ought  to  be 
not  only  Justly,  but  also  gratefully  and  generously 
Rewarded."  (See  Report  made  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  iu  1732.) 

And  as  justice  more  than  a  century  aud  a  half  ago 
sought  to  cancel  the  debt  the  colony  acknowledged 
that  it  owed  these  soldiers  by  providing  through 
legislative  action  for  the  bestowment  of  land  grants, 
let  us,  at  this  remote  period,  see  to  it  that  we  are  not 
remiss  in  our  duties  to  their  memories  by  neglecting 
to  cause  to  be  most  gratefully'and  thoroughly  fulfilled 
the  poetic  prophecy, — 

"  Long  after-years  the  tale  shall  tell, 
Id  words  of  light  revealed, 
Who  bravely  fought,  who  nobly  fell." 

Lakeville  soil  was  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  home  of  Isaac  Peirce,^one  of  those  soldiers,  and 
in  what  is  now  Lakeville,  when  past  the  age  of 
"  threescore  and  ten,"  he  died  and  had  his  burial ; 
aud  when  about  to  be  gathered  with  his  fathers,  in 
disposing  of  his  worldly  estate  among  his  children', 
he  practically  said,  "  Moreover,  I  have  given  to  thee 
one  portion  which  I  took  with  my  sword  and  with 
my  bow." 

The  orders  under  which  Isaac  Peirce  marched  in 
that  expedition  were  as  follows,  and  bore  date  of 
Dec.  6,  1675.  (See  vol.  v.  page  183,  "Plymouth 
Colony  Records) :" 

"  Geutm, — You  are  hereby  requirod  to  procure  yower  men 
pressed  to  be  in  a  reddiues  to  march  soe  as  they  uttaine  to  meet 
att  Prouideuce  on  the  tenth  of  December  next;  and  in  order 
thervnto  that  tbey  rendevous  on  the  scaucnth  of  the  suid  mooth 
att  Plymouth,  on  the  eighth  att  Taunton,  att  Uehoboth  on  the 
Dth,  and  att  Providence  on  the  tenth  as  aforsaid,  arid  that  you 
see  that  they  be  not  onely  able  and  titt  men  but  alsoe  well 
litted  with  clothing  nessessary  for  the  season  and  prouided  with 
knapsackes  and  amunition  according  to  order,  viz.,  hallo  a 
pound  of  powder  and  4  pound  of  bullctts  to  each  in-m. 
Faylo  not." 

The  soldiers  of  Plymouth  Colony,  together  with 
those  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  left  Providence  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  12,  1675,  marched  to  and  en- 
camped upon  the  north  side  of  Wickford    Hill,  in 
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North  Kingston,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  where  a  delay  of  several  days 
was  suffered  waiting  the  arrival  of  trocps  from  Con- 
necticut;  and  while   there   the   Indians,  issuing  forth 
from  their  fort  in  the  swamp  at  South  Kingston,  came 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  English  forces  of  Plymouth 
and   Massachusetts,  attacked  and  captured  the  forti- 
fied house  of  Jireh   Bull,  putting   to  death   about  a 
dozen   soldiers   with   which    it  was   garrisoned,   and 
setting   the  house   on    fire   destroyed  all  that   would 
burn.     Considering  that  this  house  was  of  stone  and 
situate  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Indian  fort  and 
near   the   English   encampment,   this  was  justly   re- 
garded ;is  an  audacious  menace  and  open  challenge  to 
combat  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who  seemed  to  be 
actually    "spoiling    for    a    fight."       But,   singularly 
enough,  the  English  forces  seem  to  have  remained  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  circumstance,  and  if  so  were 
not  therefore  discouraged  thereby  until  the  18th  of 
December,  which  was  two  days  after  it  transpired ;  and 
this  of  itself  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English 
forces  were  having  little  or  no  communication  what- 
ever with   their  allies  only  a  few  miles  in  advance  of 
their  camp,  while  the  Indians  were  scouring  the  coun- 
try fifteen  miles  from  their  base  of  warlike  opera- 
tions.1 

Saturday,  Dec.  18,  1675,  the  Connecticut  troops 
arrived,  aud,  permitting  no  longer  delay,  the  combined 
forces  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  aud  Connecticut 
Colonies  were  pushed  forward  to   the  site  of  Bull's 
destroyed  garrisou-house,  where,  unsheltered  from  the 
wintry  blasts,  the  allies  remained  until  about  half-past 
five  o'clock  the  next  morning.     Their  provisions  being 
exhausted,  and  the  temporary  supply  anticipated  at 
Bull's  garrison  found  to  have  been  destroyed  or  carried 
away  by  the  Indians,  and  added  to  these  discourage- 
ments a  dangerous  mutiny  in  camp,  amounting  to  an 
open  rebellion,  and  a  defiant  refusal  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  commanding  officer,  Gen.  Josiah  Winslow  ;  the 
mutiueers,  led  by  Lieut.  Robert  Barker,  of  Duxbury, 
declining  any   further    part    in    the   enterprise,  aud 
breaking  in  the  most  disorderly  manner  away  from 
the   army,  turned  their  faces  and  quickened    their 
march  homeward. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  situation  more 
thoroughly  disheartening  than  that  Gen.  Winslow 
was  thus  forced  to  occupy,  for  he  appears  to  have  had 
too  little  confidence  in  the  authority  he  could  put  in 
successful  practice  to  attempt  the  trial  of  Lieut. 
Barker  by  a  drum-head  court-martial,  shoot  him  on 

1  Their  ignorance  serves  fully  to  show  bow  little  concert  of 
action  was  practiced,  and  at  this  distant  date  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble, and  yet  it  was  doubtless  true. 
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the  spot,  and  force  his  belligerent   followers   back  to 
discipline  and  duty.2 

Had  Isaac  Peirce  been  cowardly  or  disloyal,  here 
was  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  him  to  have  es- 
caped all  participation  in  the  terrible  battle  that  soon 
followed,  for  he  was  a  soldier  in  Barker's  particular 
company,  all  of  whom  that  chose  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  army  and  follow  their  officer  home ;  but,  to 
the  everlasting  honor  of  Isaac  Peirce,  he  was  among 
the  few  of  that  company  who  remained  to  test  the 
truth  of  that  line  of  the  old  stanza, — 


"  Through  tribulation  deep  the  way  to  glory  is." 

The  weary  march  of  those  hungry,  frost-bitten  sol- 
diers was  recommenced  before  daylight  that  ever- 
memorable  Sunday  morning,  and  added  to  the  other 
impediments  encountered  in  the  almost  trackless  forest 
was  the  setting  in  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  con- 
tinued nearly  all  that  day. 

From  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  did  that 
wearied,  half-starved  column  force  its  difficult  way 
through  the  steadily  accumulating  suow,  dragging  its 
slow  length  through  paths  scarcely  to  the  eye  discern- 
ible, winding,  rough,  and  difficult,  thick  woods,  across 
gullies,  over  hills  and  through  valleys,  till  it  reached 
the  borders  of  what  Capt.  Benjamin  Church  charac- 
terized as  a  "hideous  swamp,"   in   which,  upon    an 
island  of  five  or  six  acres,  the  Indian  fort  was  situ- 
ated.    Anticipating  the  attack,  the  Iudian  commander 
filled  his  block-house  with    sharpshooters  and  lined 
his  palisades  with  warriors.     There  was  but  one  place 
where   this  fortification   could   be  assailed  with   any 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  and  that  was  at  its  main 
entrance,  and  this   was  fortified   with  a  block-house 
and  flankers,  thus  enabling  the  defenders  to  sweep 
this  openiug  with  both  enfilading  and  cross  fires,  aud 
to  reach  which  opening  over  a  deep  ditch  the  passage 
was  upon  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  very  large  tree.      No 
time  could  be  wasted,  for  what  was  to  be  accomplished 
must  be  done  quickly,  as  delays  would  not  only  be 
dangerous    but    prove   thoroughly  disastrous.     Gen. 
Winslow's   order  for  assault  was  quickly  given,  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  "  double-quick"   movement  on 
the  part  of  his  command,  that  with  unrestrained  ardor 
struc'led  as  in  a  race  to  pass  over  the  fallen  tree,  that 
to  most  of  them  proved  a  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  groans, 
and  death,  and  thus  to  reach  the  fiery  mouth  of  the 
Indian   fort,  although   to   attain  which  was   to   enter 
the  jaws  of  almost  certain  death  under  the  red  men's 
unerrin"    aim,    that    with    enfilading    and   cross  fires 


2  Lieutenant   Barker  waB  soon  after  cashiered   and   heavily 
fined. 
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swept  that  entrance  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction. 
The  head  of  that  column  went  down  like  grass  be- 
fore a  scythe,  disappeared  like  the  morning  dew,  and 
melted  as  snow  beneath  the  heated  rays  of  a  noon- 
day sun,  but  the  centre  and  rear  of  that  resistless 
force  pressed  up  to  the  support,  and  passing  over  the 
dead  and  dying  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades,  now 
filling  the  ditch,  supplied  the  frightful  gaps  death  had 
made  in  their  front,  and  thus  all  were  made  equally 
to  share  the  responsibility,  dangers,  and  honors  of 
the  terrible  hour.  In  short,  a  passage  at  the  gate 
was  forced,  the  fort  triumphantly  entered  and  set  on 
fire,  and  what  had  beguu  in  blood  was  ended  in  a 
great  conflagration,  for  musket  and  torch  were  both 
that  day  remarkably  successful  in  reaping  an  abundant 
harvest  iu  the  fields  of  desolation  and  death,  the 
Indian  dead  and  dying,  their  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  being  roasted  and  destroyed  in  devouring 
flames. 

So  sanguinary  a  battle,  and  where  the  losses  sus- 
tained upon  both  sides  was  so  large  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  number  engaged,  was  never  before  or 
siuce  fought  upou  New  England  soil  since  this  country 
has  had  a  written  history,  and  it  was,  iu  fact,  the  turn- 
ing-point in  King  Philip's  war, — that  which  caused 
the  hopes  of  the  red  man  to  perish, — and  furnishes  a 
key  to  the  subsequent  events  of  that  war,  being,  as  it 
was,  the  time  and  the  place,  the  where  and  the  when 
that  problem  was  solved,  and  irrevocably  decided 
whether  this  should  be  a  red  or  a  white  man's 
country  ;  and  Lakeville  has  the  honor  and  enviable 
privilege  to  claim  a  participation  in  that  notable  pro- 
ceeding, bravely  represented  as  the  locality  then  was 
by  one  of  its  pioneer  settlers,  Mr.  Isaac  Peirce. 

French  and  Indian  War. — That  conflict  between 
England  and  France  usually  known  as  the  French  and 
Indian  war  was  officially  declared  June  9,  1756,  but 
had  been  progressing  in  hostilities  for  several  months. 
Abiel  Peirce,  a  great-grandson  of  Isaac  Peirce,  the 
Narragansett  soldier  under  Gen.  Josias  Wiuslow, 
haviug  enlisted  under  Gen.  John  Winslow,  a  grand- 
son of  Josias,  and  in  the  mouth  of  September,  1755, 
participated  in  the  expedition  to  Acadia  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  ueutral  French. 

Abiel  re-enlisted  July  15,  1756,  aud  this  time 
served  iu  a  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  N. 
Nelson,  of  Plymouth.  He  was  made  a  corporal  in 
the  early  part  of  1759,  promoted  to  a  lieutenant  May 
4,  1759,  and  to  captain  in  1760. 

As  a  lieutenant  he  served  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  fought  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  on  the  13th  of  September,  1759, 
where  Gen.  Wolfe  fell,  the  Frcuch  were  defeated,  aud 


the  beginning  of  a  speedy  and  permanent  cud  of 
I  French  power  and  dominion  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  commenced,  for  thenceforth  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada  victory  everywhere 
perched  upon  the  proud  ensign  of  Old  England.  The 
flag 

"Tbat'd  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze" 

was  signally  triumphant. 

As  a  captain,  Abiel  Peirce  performed  military  ser- 
vice fighting  the  French  and  Indians  in  what  is  uow 
the  northerly  part  of  the  State  of  New  Yolk,  his 
company  being  attached  to  Col.  Willard's  regiment, 
and  his  brother,  Henry  Peirce,  of  that  part  of  Mid- 
dleboro'  uow  Lakeville,  performing  duty  in  the  com- 
pany as  a  private  soldier,  and  Henry  re-enlisted  in 
1762,  and  performed  a  tour  of  duty  at  Nova  Scotia 
in  a  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Ephraiiu  Holmes. 
Job  Peirce,  a  brother  of  Abiel  aud  Heury  Peirce, 
performed  a  short  tour  of  service  as  a  private  soldier 
in  Capt.  Joseph  Tiukham's  company  scut  out  to 
reinforce  Fort  William  Henry,  but  the  place  was 
captured  by  the  French  before  reiuforcemeuts  could 
arrive,  and  so  the  soldiers  returned.  This  fort  was  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  was  taken  by  the  Freuch  iu  August, 
1757.  Levi  Peirce  also  served  on  that  occasion  in 
Capt.  Tinkham's  company.  April  5,  1758,  Job 
Peirce  enlisted  into  a  company  commandod  by  Capt. 
Benjamin  Pratt,  of  North  Middleboro',  and  iu  which 
he  served  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York, 
taking  part  in  the  attempt  upon  Ticonderoga.  The 
term  of  that  service  was  seven  months  and  nineteen 
days.  Beside  Job  Peirce,  in  that  company  served 
from  what  is  now  Lakeville  Abiel  Cole,  who  was  a 
sergeant.     Their  service  closed  Nov.  2-1,  1758. 

April  6,  1759,  Job  Peirce  re-eulisted  aud  this 
time  served  in  a  company  commanded  by  Capt. 
Lemuel  Dunbar,  of  what  was  then  Btidgewater, 
now  Brockton.  This  service  was  performed  at  or  near 
Halifax,  iu  Nova  Scotia. 

At  its  close,  it  being  about  the  commeucemcut  of 
the  mouth  of  December,  1759,  he  with  other  Mas- 
sachusetts men  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  just 
expired  were  put  on  board  a  government  transport 
vessel  bound  lor  Boston,  but  had  uot  been  out  long 
ere  they  encountered  a  severe  storm  that  reduced  the 
vessel  to  an  unmanageable  wreck  that,  with  the  relief 
of  almost  constant  pumping,  was  yet  scarcely  able  to 
float. 

When  the  storm  had  abated  they  found  themselves 
to  have  been  driven  far  out  of  their  course  and  were 
becoming  short  of  provisions. 
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At  the  mercy  of  currents  aud   the  sport  of   the 
wiuds,   thus  they  drifted   until    nearly  all   hope   had 
vanished,    their  water  about   exhausted,  and    nearly  ; 
the  last  biscuit  served  out,  when  to  their  great  joy  j 
they  discovered  land  and   were  successful  iu  getting  j 
ashore  on  one  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Here  they  were  forced  to  remaiu  to  take  passage  in 
some  homeward-bound  vessel. 

Meanwhile  news  of  the  departure  of  the  transport  j 
vessel  from    Halifax,  together  with  the  names  of  the  \ 
ill-faced  passengers,  was  received  in  Old  Colony  homes  ] 
of  these  returning  soldiers,  and,  after  anxious  watch-  ' 
ing  and   waitiug  for   intelligence  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  storm,  the  parents  of  Job  Peirce  felt  com- 
pelled to    relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  again  seeing 
their  son. 

The  weary  months  of  a  cheerless  winter  at  length 
were  passed,  and  as  no  news  had  been  received  of 
him  who  was  loved  and  supposed  to  be  lost,  a  proper 
respect  for  his  memory  was  thought  to  demand  the 
public  demonstration  of  a  funeral  service  and  the 
erection  of  a  monumental  stone. 

The  warm  sun  that  brings  seed-time  and  harvest 
had  returned,  and  Job  Peirce,  the  brave  soldier  and 
tempest-tossed  sailor,  at  last  succeeded  iu  securing  a 
passage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  New  England, 
where  he  was  safely  lauded. 

Allowing  uo  delay,  he  out-traveled  the  news  of  his 
arrival  and  soon  stood  upon  his  native  hills  agaiu. 

Scenes  familiar,  orchards  and  beechen  forests  met 
his  eye,  but,  save  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  siuging 
of  birds,  a  deathlike  silence  prevailed,  for  it  was  Suu- 
day, — a  New  England  Sabbath,  kept  after  the  manner 
of  the  Puritau  fathers.  No  alarm  was  therefore  occa- 
sioned iu  his  miud  when  he  found  his  home  unten- 
anted, the  entire  family  having  repaired  to  the  country 
church  to  attend  public  worship,  and  where  he  lost  no 
time  in  following. 

Arriving  at  the  sanctuary  during  the  "  loug 
prayer,"  he  at  its  close  walked  reverently  up  the  aisle 
to  the  family  pew,  there  takiug  his  seat,  but  creating 
no  small  stir  among  the  members  of  that  worshiping 
assembly,  for  the  superstition  of  that  day  invested  the 
sight  with  little  more  uovelty  than  terror. 

It  is  indeed  quite  uncertain  how  that  grave  assem- 
bly would  have  regained  its  equilibrium  but  for  the 
practical  good  sense  and  remarkable  presence  of  mind 
exhibited  by  the  preacher,  who  was  about  to  open  the 
sacred  volume  to  speak  from  a  contemplated  text;  but 
this  unexpected  sight  quite  upset  all  his  former  plans, 
and  therefore,  without  finding  the  text  or  so  much 
as  opening  the  book,  he  gave  out  for  his  text  that 
passage  of  the  Scripture    that  saith,   "  For  this  my 


son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  ;   he  was  lost  and  is 
found." 

Job  Peirce  for  a  third  time  enlisted  March  24, 
1762,  and  served  in  a  company  of  which  Ephraim 
Holmes  was  captain.  Here  he  served  until  March 
14,  1703,  when  news  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  England,  concluded  and  signed  Feb.  10, 
1703,  having  been  received,  his  further  service  be- 
came unnecessary,  and  he  was  accordingly  honorably 
mustered  out  of  the  military  service,  and  for  the  next 
twelve  years  suffered  to  dwell  iu  peace  at  home. 

Henry  Peirce,  a  brother  of  Job,  was  also  a  soldier 
in  Capt.  Holmes'  company,  upon  the  expedition  last 
noticed. 

Levi  Peirce,  in  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point, 
served  as  a  soldier  from  April  26  to  December  16, 
1759,  and  Hilkiah  Peirce  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war. 

Revolutionary  War. — Anticipating  the  outbreak 
that  soon  after  occurred,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture advised  Thomas  Hutchinson,  then  Governor  of 
the  province,  to  cause  a  general  settlement  of  the  mi- 
litia throughout  his  government,  which,  in  his  history, 
he  informs  us  that  he  accomplished,  being  careful  to 
confer  commissions  upon  such  persons  only  as  were 
known  or  generally  considered  to  be  friendly  to  the 
home  government  in  England,  as  then  exercised  over 
the  English  provinces  in  America. 

To  accomplish  this  required  the  dismission  from 
commissiou  of  any  and  all  who  openly  avowed  sym- 
pathy with  the  Whig  cause,  and  in  their  places  to 
substitute  Loyalists  or  Tories  who,  by  their  influence 
aud  acts,  might  be  expected  to  sustain  Parliament  and 
uphold  the  king. 

To  meet  this  emergency  companies  of  Whigs  banded 
together,  thus  forming  military  organizations  that  soon 
came  to  be  known  as  "  Minute-men."  These  mili- 
tary bauds  selected  their  leaders,  armed  aud  equipped 
themselves,  and  commenced  to  drill  aud  discipline, 
promising  to  stand  by  each  other  in  defense  of  patri- 
otic principles,  and  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  their 
country  by  day  or  night  at  a  moment's  warning. 

Several  of  these  companies  were  raised  aud  organ- 
ized in  Middleboro'  in  time  promptly  to  respond 
at  their  country's  first  cry  of  distress  sent  forth  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  and  now  familiarly  known  as 
the  "  Lexington  Alarm."  Middleboro',  then  em- 
bracing what  is  now  the  town  of  Lakeville,  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Americau  Revolution  organized 
as  it  had  been  for  several  years  before,  viz.,  as  four 
companies,  officially  known  as  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Foot  Companies  of  Militia  iu  Middleboro'. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  of  each  and  every  of  these 
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companies  had  doubtless  eulisted  into  the  bands 
known  as  "  Minute-inen,"  but  there  still  remained 
in  each  some  who,  from  their  toryisni,  and  others  from 
their  comparatively  advanced  years,  had  not  so  en- 
listed, as  the  latter  believed  that  young  men  are  for 
war,  and  "  old  men  for  council." 

A  large  aud  probably  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
Second  Foot  Company  in  Middleboro',  was  com- 
posed of  persons  whose  homes  were  within  what  is 
now  Lakeville,  and  the  commissioned  officers  of  this 
company  at  that  time  consisted  of  Nathaniel  Smith 
as  captain,  Nehemiah  Allen  as  lieutenant,  and  Sam- 
uel Barrows  as  ensign,  neither  of  whom  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  this  company  save  to  tight  for  the 
cause  of  Parliament  aud  the  king  ;  and  there  were 
those  upon  its  roll  beside  the  "  Minute-men,"  who,  if 
brought  to  the  field  at  all,  were  of  such  patriotic 
principles  as  to  battle  for  the  Whig  cause  aud  fight 
against  Parliament  and  the  king,  to  improve  which 
force  this  second  company  in  the  local  militia  was 
hastily  aud  temporarily  reorganized  to  meet  the  press- 
ing demands  made  upon  the  patriot  cause  at  that 
trying  hour. 

The  names  of  those  of  the  Second  Company  who 
thus  responded,  served  with,  and  practically  became 
"  Miuute-ineu"  in  the  trying  scenes  of  April  10, 
1775,  were  as  follows: 

CttmiuiuJiiuntd  Ojjivcrn. 
Abiel    Peirce,  capt.;  Joseph  Macouiber,  1st   lieut. ;  Benjamin 
Darling,  2d  lieut. 

XoH-Coiaiiitmtioiied  Ojjicer*. 
Josiah  Smith,  Richard  Peirce,  Elias  Miller,  Jr.,  and  Job  Ma- 
comber,  sergts. ;  Bachellor  Bennett,  Jedediah  Lyon,  Sam- 
uel Eddy,  and  John  Illy,  corps. 

Muaieittiu. 

Caleb  Simmons,  drummer;  Nathaniel  Foster,  lifer. 


Privates. 


Job  Peirce. 
Samuel  Hoar. 
David  Thomas  (2d). 
Michael  Mosher. 
Jesse  Pratt. 
Jacob  Heyford. 
Job  Hunt. 
Henry  Bishop. 
Consider  llowlaud. 
Noah  Clark. 
Cornelius  Husking. 
John  Rogers. 
Lebbeus  Simmons. 
Caleb  Wood. 
John  Boothe. 
I  ili .unci  Haskiua. 
John  Reynolds. 
Nathaniel  Macouiber. 


Levi  Jones. 
Josiah  Smith,  Jr. 
Maluchi  Ilowland,  Jr. 
Zachariah  Paddock,  Jr. 
Rufus  Ilowland. 
Sylvanus  Purrington. 
John  Fry,  Jr. 
John  Duuglus,  Jr. 
Ebonezer  L.  Bennett. 
Samuel  Miller. 
Isaac  Canedy. 
Daniel  Reynolds. 
Rufus  Weston. 
Ziba  Eaton. 
Isuac  Miller. 
Nehemiah  Peirce. 
Samuel  Beunett. 
Joshua  Thomas. 


Calvin  Johnson. 
Joshua  Read. 
Cryspus  Sbaw. 
James  Willis. 
Sylvanua  Churchill. 
Samuol  Macouiber. 


Richard  Omey. 
Israel  Thomas. 
Ichabod  Read. 
Samuel  Ransom. 
Daniel  Jucket. 


Besides  these  there  were  other  residents  in  what  is 
now  Lakeville  who  respouded  at  the  Lexington  alarm, 
and  performed  duty  iu  the  ranks  of  one  or  more  of 
the  companies  that  had  been  previously  organized  and 
known  as  "  Minute-men,"  and  among  whom,  iu  Capt. 
Isaac  Wood's  company,  were  fouud  performing  duty 
in  the  following  capacities: 

Corp.,  Abncr  Nelson. 
lJrivuten. 

Robert  Sproat.  Abiul  Chase. 

Gershoiu  Foster.  l'clcg  Hathaway. 

John  Barrows.  l'eter  Hoar. 

John  Townsend,  Jr.  Andrew  Cole. 

Gideon  Southworth.  John  Hollowway. 

Abram  Parris.  Samuel  Parris. 

Ellsba  Peirce.  Ebenezor  Hinds. 

Samuel  Barrows.  Philip  Hatlniwuy. 

Ebcuezcr  Howland.  Isaac  Hathaway. 

Abram  Shaw.  John  Towuscud. 

James  Peirce.  Henry  Peirce. 
Levi  Peiree. 

The  companies  of  minute-men  did  their  duty  well, 
but  served  only  a  temporary  purpose,  for  when  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  was  fouud  to  have 
actually  begun,  the  enlistment  of  men  into  the  army, 
who  engaged  for  specified  terms  of  service,  was  fouud 
to  be  imperatively  required,  and  Capt.  Abiel  Peirce 
soon  set  himself  about  the  raising  of  a  company  for 
the  patriot  army,  which  company  was  made  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  Col.  Nicholas  Dikes'  regiment. 

This  company  was  enlisted  from  the  towns  of  Abing- 
ton,  Bridgewater,  Middleboro',  Rochester,  and  Ware- 
ham,  and  consisted  of  the  following : 

CommiHm'oneU  Ojfivera. 
Abiel  Peirce,  of    Middleboro'  (now    Lakeville),  capt. ;    Jona- 
than  Willis,  of  Bridgewater,   lieut.;   William   llassett,  of 
Bridgewater,  ensign. 

Nun- Cummisit ianed  Ojjicei'n. 
Nathan  Alden,  of  Bridgewater,  Josiah  Harlow,  of  Middle- 
boro', Hannibal  Hammond,  of  Rochester,  and  Barnabas 
Bump,  of  Waroham,  sergts. ;  James  Peirce,  of  Middle- 
boro' (now  Lakeville),  Jephtha  Pool,  of  Abington,  James 
Alger,  of  Bridgewater,  and  William  Wilt-hire,  uf  Roches- 
ter, corps. 

JUtmict'amt. 

Samuel  Allen,  of  Bridgewater,  drummer;  Joseph  Whitman,  of 
Bridgewater,  fifer. 

Private*. 

John  Cobb,  Mathew  Noycs,  Joshua  Puol,  mid  Ephraim  Whit- 
man, of  Abington. 
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Jail    Edson,    Rudiel    Edson,    BarzilH    Field,    Joseph    Muxum, 

Stephen   PettengUI,  Jeremiah   Pratt,  Simeon   Pratt,  J 

Packard,  James  Shaw,  Philip  Warren,  Abiezer  Washburn, 
Benjamin  Washburn,  Isaac  Washburn,  Ephraiin  Wjshbuin, 
Ebenezer  Whitman,  Oliver  Harris,  Samuel  Lothrop,  and 
Ama.-a  Packard,  of  Bridgcwater. 

Jo.-epb  li«mtb,  William  Bryant,  Ebenezer  Borden,  James  Bump, 
Isaac  Billingtun.  Ichabod  Cushman,  John  Fry,  Nathan 
ItasUins,  Jouathau  Leonard,  Timothy  Leonard,  John  liar- 
low,  Nathan  Peirce,  John  Redding,  Joseph  Richmond, 
Beujamin  Reynolds,  Samuel  Snow,  Jacob  Sherman,  Ichabod 
Wood,  Andrew  Warren,  Abner  Washburn,  Solomon  Thomas, 
and  Jiiphet  Le  Baron,  of  Middleboro'. 

Job  Chadwick,  Allen  Sears,  Joseph  D ,  Thomas  Swift,  Scth 

Pope,  Benjamin  Hammond,  Barzilla  Hammond,  and  Jo- 
siah  Hackett,  of  Rochester. 

Roland  Sturtevant,  David  Sanders,  and  Stephen  Swift,  of 
Ware  ham. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Wood,  of  Middleboro',  raised  a 
company  for  the  patriot  army  that  was  made  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  a  regiment  of  which  Simeon  Cary, 
of  Bridgewater,  was  colonel.  Of  that  company,  Job 
Peirce,  of  Middleboro',  that  part  now  Lakeville,  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Capt.  Wood's  company,  like  that  of  Capt.  Abiel 
Pierce,  was  raised  at  large,  although  probably  none 
of  the  officers  or  soldiers  resided  without  the  original 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Middleboro',  and  many  of 
them  were  from  that  part  now  Lakeville ;  but  at  this 
date  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  them,  the  history  of 
this  company  will  be  embraced  in  and  considered  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Middleboro*. 

The  Whigs  having  come  into  power  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  caused 
all  military  commissions  that  had  been  conferred 
by  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson  to  end  upon  the 
19th  day  of  September,  1775,  aud  at  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Company  of  the  local  militia  of 
Middleboro',  May  9,  1776,  Lieut.  Job  Peirce  was 
promoted  to  captain,  Sergt.  Josiah  Smith  to  lieuten- 
ant, and  Samuel  Hoar  made  second  lieutenant. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  alarm,  in  December,  1776, 
the  local  militia  of  those  parts  of  Massachusetts  con- 
tiguous to  and  borderiug  upon  Rhode  Island  were 
drawn  upon  to  reinforce  the  patriot  army,  then  seek- 
ing to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Fourth  Company,  as  part  of  that  reinforcement,  were 
called  out  upon  the  9th  day  of  December,  1776,  and 
repaired  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  names  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  then 
marched  to  Rhode  Island  were  as  follows: 

Comvtissioned   Officers. 
Job  Peirce,  captain;    Josiah    Smith,  first  lieutenant;    Samuel 
Hoar,  second  lieutenant. 

Ann- Commissioned    Officers, 
Ebenezer  Hinds,  Ezra  Clark,  Abraham  Peirce,  and  Enos  Ray- 
mond, sergeants;  Suth  Ramsdell,  corporal. 


Musician. 
Roger  Clark,  drummer. 


Henry  Peirce. 
Isaac  Howland. 
Stephen  Hatbeway. 
Enos  Peirce. 
James  Peirce. 
Isaac  Parris. 
Abiel  Chace. 
Braddock  Hoar. 
Moses  Parris. 
Zebedee  Boothe. 
Eseck  Uowland. 
Seth  Keen. 
John  Allen. 


Privates. 


Samuel  Parris. 
John  Hinds. 
John  llaskiua. 
Joshua  Caswell. 
William  Caucdy. 
Noble  Cancdy. 
Benjamin  Reyuolds. 
George  Peirce. 
Libeus  Simmons. 
Ephraim  Reynolds. 
Joseph  Booth,  Jr. 
John  Douglas. 


That  company  served  at  Rhode  Island  in  a  regiment 
of  which  Maj.  Israel  Fearing,  of  Wareham,  had  the 
command,  upon  what  was  called  the  ''Secret  Expe- 
dition.M  In  1777,  Capt.  Job  Peirce  led  another  com- 
pany to  and  participated  in  the  stirring  events  at 
Rhode  Island,  of  which  company  the  following  is  a 
true  list  of  the  names  of  those  that  served : 

Commissioned   Officer. 
Job  Peirce,  captain. 

Non- Commissioned    Officers. 
Peter  Hoar,  Consider  Howland,  Joseph  Bumpus,  aud  Archipua 
Leonard,  sergeants  ;  Isaac  Canedy,  Samuel  Maxim,  Samuel 
Pickins,  and  Samuel  Thacher,  corporals. 

Musician. 


Nathaniel  Macomber. 

Abner  Alden. 
Solomon  Bolton. 
John  Boothe. 
Solomon  Beats. 
John  Benson. 
Isaac  Benson. 
Joseph  Bennett. 
William  Bryant. 
Abijah  Bryant. 
Ephraim  Campbell. 
Noble  Cancdy. 
Simeon  Coombs. 
Isaac  Churchill. 
Joseph  Churchill. 
Barnabas  Caswell. 
Lot  Eaton. 
Nathan  Eaton. 
Israel  Eaton. 
Abiel  Edson. 
Cornelius  Ellis. 
John  Hackett. 
Thomas  Haskins. 
Joshua  Haskins. 
Braddock  Hoar. 
Joshua  Howland. 
Thomas  U  affords. 
Lazarus  Hathaway. 
Pcleg  Hathaway. 
Micah  Hammond. 
William  Holmes. 
George  Howland. 


Privates, 


Nathaniel  Haskins. 
Jothro  Keith. 
Moses  Leonard. 
Perez  Leonard. 
John  Macombor. 
William  Morton. 
Isaac  Morse. 
Nathan  Peirce. 
Uilkiah  Peirce. 
Eliphalet  Peirce. 
Richard  Peirce. 
Samuel  Pratt. 
Thomas  Paddock. 
James  Perry. 
Joseph  Perry. 
William  Pickens. 
Thomas  Pickens. 
Stephen  Robiuson. 
Benjamin  Reynolds. 
Elections  Reynolds. 
Joseph  Richmund. 
Ezra  Richmond. 
Seth  Richmond. 
Job  Richmond. 
John  Rickard. 
Samuel  Reed. 
Lemuel  Raymond. 
James  Raymond. 
Stephen  Russell. 
William  Strobridgc. 
William  Simmons. 
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Jacob  S  her  man. 
Zcphaniah  ShiiW. 
Chipman  Shaw. 
Joshua  .-in itb. 
Sri ii  Sampson. 
David  Truuunt. 
John  Towuscnd. 


Elias  Tuwusend. 
Jusiah  Thomas. 
Enoch  Thomas. 
Nathan  Warren. 
Abncr  Weston. 
John  Willis. 
Elkanah  Wood. 


This  "  Secret  Expedition/'  so  called,  was  an  attempt 
of  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Joseph  Spencer  to  rescue 
Rhode  Island  from  the  occupancy  of  the  British 
army.  It  was  arranged  at  a  considerable  expense  and 
with  fair  promises  of  success.  The  patriot  forces  were 
assembled  at  Tiverton,  near  the  present  stone  bridge, 
and  had  actually  embarked  in  their  boats  to  cross  over 
to  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  to  surprise  the  enemy 
when  Gen.  Spencer  prudently  countermanded  the 
order,  as  he  ascertained  that  the  British  commander 
was  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  seeiug  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  English  to  oppose  his  landing  ap- 
prehended some  stratagem  that  might  be  fatal,  and 
such  was  indeed  the  fact,  as  information  subsequently 
obtained  most  clearly  served  to  prove. 

CAPT.   HENRY     PEIRCE'S     COMPANY,   ON    DUTY    IN 
RHODE    ISLAND    IN    1777. 

CuiitntitHn'ontd  Officers. 

Henry  Peirco,  captain j  Peter  Hoar,  lieuteuaut;  George  Shaw, 
ensign. 

Noh-  Co  in  in  tan  toned  Officera. 
Amasa  Wood,    Daniel    Ellis,   Joseph   Wood,   Roland   Leonard, 
George  Hackett,  William  Halt,  James  Le  Baron,  Nathaniel 
Cole,  Israel  Eaton,  and  llaziel  Purriutou. 


Private*. 


Churchill  Thomas. 
Jeremiah  Thomas. 
Andrew  Cobb. 
Samuel  Sampson. 
James  Palmer. 
Elijah  Sbaw. 
David  Fish. 
Jacob  Soule. 
Ilazae]  Tinkham. 
Jabez  Vaughan. 
Samuel  Barrows. 
Joseph  Bennett. 
Juhn  Morton. 
John  Morton  (2). 
Roland  Smith. 
Rounseiille  Peirce. 
Peter  Thomas. 
Edmund  Weston. 
Joseph  Tupper. 
Lemuel  Lyon. 
William  Littlejohn. 
Daniel  Cox. 
Thomas  Pratt. 
David  Pratt. 
Abiel  Lotbu. 


Ebenezer  Howlaud. 
Josiah  Kingman. 
Jacob  Perkins. 
Luther  Pratt. 
Seth  Wade. 
Noah  Haskell. 
Lemuel  Raymond. 
Manaaseh  Wood. 
Francis  Le  Baron. 
Asaph  Churchill. 
Samuel  Thomas. 
Nathaniel  Thomas. 
Edward  Washburn. 
William  Bly. 
Joseph  Mauumber. 
Lemuel  Briggs. 
Jonathan  Westcott. 
Ephraim  Dunham. 
Isaac  Harlow. 
Nathaniel  Cobb. 
Andrew  Ricket. 
Jonathan  Porter. 
James  Porter. 
James  Sprout. 
John  Thresher. 


Capt.    Amos   Washburn's    company    of   the    local 
militia   from    that   part   of   Middleboro'   now    Lake- 


ville,  that  participated  in  the  successful  defeuse  of 
what  was  then  Dartmouth,  now  New  Bedford  and 
Fairhaven,  when  menaced  and  actually  invaded  by  the 
British  forces  in  September,  177S : 

Coiiiinimiioited  Officer*. 

Amos  Washburn,  captain;  Elisha  Haskell,  first  lieutenant; 
Andrew  McCully,  second  lieutenant. 

Non-Coinmisnioiitd  Officer*, 

Samuel  Nelson,  Job  Townsend,  Robert  St  rob  ridge,  and  Abra- 
ham Shaw,  sergeants;  James  Pickens  and  Josiah  Junes, 
corporals. 


Cryspus  Shaw. 
Thomas  Wood. 
Thomas  Pickens. 
Alexander  Pickens. 
John  Pickens. 
William  Pickens. 
Andrew  Pickens,  Jr. 
William  Strobridge. 
Hugh  Montgomery. 
Solomon  Dunham. 
John  Jones. 
George  Hackctt. 
Nathaniel  Thompson. 
John  Sampson. 
Samuel  Pickens. 
Joseph  Macumbcr. 
John  Macomber. 
Samuel  Macombor. 
Aimer  Townseud. 
Nathaniel  Shaw. 


Private*. 
John  Townsend. 
Job  Howland. 
John  Peirce. 
John  Blye. 
Andrew  Perkins. 
Henry  Strobridge. 
Ebcnezer  Briggs. 
Thomas  Nelson. 
Roger  Haskell. 
Zebulou  Haskell. 
David  Lewis. 
Silas  Peirce. 
Jonathan  Phinney. 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Zophantah  Briggs. 
Darling  Shaw. 
Andrew  Cole. 
Noah  Clark. 
Nathan  Peirce. 
John  Blye,  Jr. 
William  Blye. 

Capt.  Henry  Peirce'fl  company  iu  Lieut.  Col.  Ebcn- 
ezer White's  regiment  that  participated  iu  the  expe- 
dition to  Rhode  Islaud  in  1780  : 

Cumutiaaioned  Officer*. 
Henry    Peirce,    captain;    Peter    Huar,    lieutenant;    and    Ezra 
Clark,  ensign. 

Non-Commiaaioned  Officer*. 
Ebenezer  Hinds,  Robert  Hoar,  Joseph  Boothe,  and  Nathaniel 
Macomber,  sergeants;  Benjamin  Boothe,  Henry  Ed  minster, 
and  Ebenezer  Hayford,  corpnrals. 

Private*. 

Josiah  Holloway.  John  Holloway. 

Ezra  Reynolds.  Richard  Parris. 

John  Reynolds.  Samuel  Parris. 

Benjamin  Reynolds.  Uriah  Peirce. 

Elections  Reynolds.  George  Peirce. 

Isaac  Reynolds.  Seth  Simmons. 

Enos  Reynolds.  Libbeus  Simins. 

Ebenezer  Howland.  Jacob  Sherman. 

Samuel  Howland.  Earl  Sears. 

John  Howland.  Nathan  Trouaut. 

Joshua  Howland.  Daniel  Cullins. 

Eseck  Howland.  John  Church. 

John  Hoar.  Roger  Clark. 

Lieut.-Col.  Ebenezer  White  distinguished  himself 
in  leading  his  regiment,  of  which  the  company  of 
Capt.  Henry  Peirce  formed  a  part,  and  a  well-authen- 
ticated tradition  informs  us  that  a  portion  of  Lieut.- 
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Col.  White's  sword  was  shot  off  in  battle  by  au 
enemy's  bullet.  In  fact,  Col.  White  acquired  a  con- 
siderable celebrity  as  a  legislator  as  well  as  brave 
officer,  representing  the  town  of  Rochester  for  nine- 
teen sessions  of  the  General  Court.  That  town  as  a 
token  of  its  love  aud  respect  erected  a  stone  to  mark 
his  yrave,  which  monument  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"  Memento  Mori. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Col.  Euknlzlii  White, 

Who  .lied  March 1S04,  let.  SO. 

Hem;  l'J  times  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Rochester  in 
the  General  Court,  in  14  of  which  elections  he  was  unanimously 
chosen. 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  for  his  faithful  services  the  Town  erected 
this  monument  to  his  memory." 

The  only  field-officer  in  the  patriot  army  of  the 
Revolution  whose  place  of  residence  was  in  that  part 
of  Middleboro'  now  Lakeville,  was  Johu  Nelson,  who, 
as  a  major,  served  both  in  Rhode  Island  and  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Naval  Service.— William  Rouoseville  Peirce,  of 
that  part  of  Middleboro'  now  Lakeville  (a  son  of 
Capt.  Job  Peirce),  shipped  on  board  an  American 
privateer  some  time  during  the  progress  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  That  privateer  was  captured  by  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  the  crew  carried  as  prisoners 
to  England,  and  there  coufiued  till  the  independence 
of  the  Uuited  States  had  been  secured  and  peace  was 
proclaimed. 

The  War  of  1812.— Lakeville,  then  a  part  of 
Middleboro',  furnished  quite  a  number  of  men  who 
performed  duty  in  the  "coast  guard"  stationed  at 
New  Bedford  and  Plymouth,  but  at  this  time  it  is  so 
difficult  to  separate  the  Middleboro'  from  the  Lake- 
ville men,  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  present  all 
with  the  military  history  of  Middleboro',  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  learn  who,  then  residing  in  what 
afterwards  became  Lakeville,  participated  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  couutry  in  the  last  war  with  England. 

War  of  the  Great  RebeRiou.— The  following  is  a 
record  of  the  services  of  citizens  of  Lakeville  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  : 

3D    HEiiT.  INFANTUY    (NINE    MONTHS'    SERVICE). 
Company  A. 
Otis  Haskell. 
Company  I. 
Corp.  Benjamin  H.  Strobridge. 
Charles  II.  Benton.  William  Deane. 

William  II.  Benton.  Calob  Parris. 

Gilbert  Carver.  Roger  Paul. 

Albert  P.  Cole.  Michael  Sullivan. 

Charles  G.  Cole.  Leauder  Winslow. 

Nelson  F.  Cole. 


■1TII    REGT.  INFANTRY    (NINE    MONTHS'   SERVICE). 
Company  C. 
2d  Lieut.  J.  M.  Sampson.  Corp.  Edward  W.  Hacket. 

John  C.  Ashley.  Andrew  Osborne. 

William  Barney.  Charles  E.  Pierce. 

William  U.  Cole.  Charles  T.  Pierce. 

John  D.  P.  Emery.  Horatio  N.  Sampson. 

Thompson  R.  Haskins.  Narissas  Williams. 

Benjamin  F.  Holloway.  Samuel  Williams. 

Lieut.  James  M.  Sampson,  of  Company  C,  Fourth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Abiel  M. 
Sampson    and  wife,  Bathsheba  Nelson,  and  born   at 
North  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  19,  1834,  but  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  great  Rebellion  he 
was   living  in   Lakeville,  Mass.,  where  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  town  clerk,  town  treasurer, 
and  collector  of  taxes  for  the  years  1859,  18G0,  1861, 
and  1862,  and  was  holding  all  these  responsible  po- 
sitions, when,  in  August,  1862,  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  soldier  in   Company  C  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  to  do  which  he  was 
obliged  to,  and  most  cheerfully  did,  resign  the  civil 
positions  before  enumerated. 

Sept.  13,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  Sept.  23,  1862,  and  put  upon  duty  in  a  camp 
of  preparation  and  instruction  that  had  been  located 
in  Lakeville,  where  he  remained  until  the  27th  of 
December,  1862,  when,  with  his  company  and  regi- 
ment, he  left  for  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  arriving 
at  the  city  of  New  Orleans  Feb.  7,  1863. 

He  soon  after  participated  in  the  expedition 
against  Port  Hudson,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Bis- 
la°nd,  fought  Aprill2,  and  Franklin,  April  14,  1863. 
Lieut.  James  M.  Sampson,  while  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  Brashear  City,  was,  upon  the  23d  of  June, 
1863,  taken  a  prisoner,  and  by  the  enemy  carried 
several  hundred  miles  to  a  place  of  confinement  at 
Camp  Ford,  so  called.  July  9, 1864,  he  was  paroled 
for  exchange,  and  marched  to  Shrevesport,  La.,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  steamer,  and  thus  taken  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  where,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
he  was  exchanged,  having  been  a  prisoner  of  war  about 
thirteen  months.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  Aug.  9,  1864. 

Aug.  26,  1876,  Lieut.  James  M.  Sampsou  was 
mustered  in  as  a  comrade  of  E.  W.  Peirce  Post,  No. 
8,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  years 
1880  and  1881  held  the  office  of  adjutant  in  that 
organization. 

He  was  in  1883  re-elected  to  the  offices  of  town 
clerk,  town  treasurer,  and  collector  of  the  taxes  at 
Lakeville. 
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9TH    REGT.  INFANTRY    (THREE   YEARS'  SERVICE). 

Company  G. 

Michael  McGrnth. 

11TH  REGT.  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE.) 

CoMptttty  11. 

Thomas  S.  Juhnson. 

1ST1I  REGT.  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 
Company  C. 
Joseph  Reach.  John  L.  Emerson. 

Albert  Shurtlelf.  Lovi  Narville. 

Job  N.  Cole.  Sylvanus  Ross. 

Thomas  F.  Cole.  Cornelius  Sullivan. 

28TH  REGT.  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 

Company  B. 

William  Kennedy. 

29TH  REGT.  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 

Company  F. 

Sergt.  George  Townaend.  Grenville  T.  Record. 

Philip  H.  Borden.  Silas  Townsend. 

32D  REGT.  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 

Company  B. 

Thomas  Street. 

Company  K. 

Reuben  B.  Davoll. 

40TH  REGT.  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 

Company  A. 

2d  Lieut.  Arad  B.   Dun-  Gustavua  G.  Andrews. 

ham.  Georgo  W.  Terry. 

Corp.  Benjamin  L.  Wash-  James  E.  Tinkham. 

burn.  George  Washburn. 

5STH  REGT.  INFANTRY  (THREE   FEARS'  SERVICE). 

Company  E. 

Levi  Mni  nil. 

Company  F. 

Charles  Clark. 

1ST  REGT.  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 

Cumpuny  E. 

Silas  D.  Piokens.  Jarius  H.  Shaw. 

Company  K. 

Job  M.  Staples. 

3D  REGT.  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 
Company  A. 
Thomas  F.  Cole.  Francis  A.  Harvey. 

4TH  REGT.  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 
Company  B. 
Albert  F.  Colo.  Obed  T.  Fisher. 

Eoll  of  Honor. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  who  laid  down  their  lives  for 
their  country  in  the  war  of  the  great  Rebellion. 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

Gray's  Eleoy. 


3D  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY  (NINE    MONTHS'  SER- 
VICE). 

Michael  Sullivan,  private;  was  slain  in  battle   at   Plymouth, 
N.  C,  Dec.  12,  1863. 

4TH    REGIMENT   OF    INFANTRY. 
William  H.  Cole,  private,  Co.  C ;  died  at  New  Orleans  Aug.  19, 

1803,  of  sickness  contracted  in  the  military  service. 
Benjamiu  F.  Hollowny,  private,  Co.  C  ;  died  June  15,  18('i3,  from 

a  wound  received  at  Port  Hudson. 
Narcissus  Williams,  private,  Co.  C  ;  died  at  Bra.-hear  City  June 

11,  1863,  of  disease  contracted  in  the  military  service. 

29TH    REGIMENT   OF   INFANTRY    (THREE    YEARS' 
SERVICE). 

Grenville  T.  Record,  private,  Co.  F  j  died  Sept.  13,  1S62,  of  dis- 
ease contracted  in  the  arm}'. 

40TH    REGIMENT   OF    INFANTRY. 
George  VI.  Terry,  private,  Co.  A  ;  was  slain  in  battle  at  Drury's 

Blutf  May  16,  1864. 
Benjamin  L.  Washburn,  Corp.;  died  of  disease  in   the  hospital 

Sept.  20,  1863. 
George  Washburn,  privato;  died  in  a  rebol  prison  in  1804. 
Andrew  G.  Perkins,  private,  Co.  E;  died  Nov.  22,  lsG.'i. 

Naval  Service. — Jones  Godfrey,  of  Lakeville,  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  acting  third  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  United  States  navy,  and  on  the  2<Jt.h  of  Oc- 
tober, 18C6,  was  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
napolis, Md.  He  had  previously  been  a  student  in  the 
public  school  at  Taunton,  and  there  graduated  at  the 
high  school  in  18C5,  and  entered  the  engineering 
class  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University. 

In  the  summer  of  18b'7  he  was  placed  upon  duty 
at  the  naval  engine  workshop,  at  Washington,  D.  0. 
He  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  June,  1SG8, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  a  third  assistant  engi- 
neer, and  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the  Uuited  States 
steamer  "Sagamore,"  that,  under  the  command  of 
Richard  W.  Mead,  went  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Godfrey  also  served  on  board  several 
other  armed  vessels,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  1869, 
was  promoted  to  second  assistant  engineer,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1870,  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the 
"  Saginaw,"  that,  upon  the  28th  of  October,  ran  upon 
a  reef  and  became  a  total  wreck.  In  1872,  Mr. 
Godfrey  joined  the  "  Nautasket,"  at  San  Domingo 
City,  and  made  a  cruise  among  the  West  ludia 
Islands.  His  last  cruise  was  on  board  the  United 
States  steamer  "  Kansas,"  employed  in  carrying  a 
surveying  party  to  Greytown.  He  then  returned 
home,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,  attending 
the  lectures  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  and 
at  Plymouth,  at  tho  Ootobcr  term  of  the  Supremo 
Court  in  1877,  was  admitted  to  tho  bar. 

Local  Militia. — Those  persous  residing  in  what 
is  now  Lakeville  and  liable  to  perform   military  duty 
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were,  from  1GG9  to  1727,  a  period  of  about  fifty-eight 
years,  enrolled  in  the  first  and  only  existing  military 
company  in  Middleboro'. 

Tliis  company  was.  in  1727,  divided  and  made  to 
constitute  two  companies,  thenceforth  known  as  First 
and  Second  Companies  in  Middleboro'.  In  that  divis- 
ion all  of  what  is  now  Lakeville  and  a  part  of  present 
Middleboro'  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  Second  Com- 
pany. A  few  years  later  the  militia  of  Middleboro' 
were  divided  iuto  three  companies,  and  ere  long  into 
four  companies,  and  when  in  four  companies  part  of 
the  militia  in  what  is  now  Lakeville  continued  to  be 
embraced  in  the  Second  and  the  remainder  were  in 
the  Fourth  Company. 

This  Fourth  Company,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  was  divided  into  two  com- 
panies, the  members  of  both  of  which  resided  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  Lakeville,  and  one  of  these 
came  to  be  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Beech  Woods 
Company,"  and  the  other  as  the  "  Pond  Company." 

The  names  of  those  gentlemen  residing  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  Lakeville  who  held  commis- 
sions in  these  companies  were  as  follows  : 

First  Company. — The  earliest  history  of  this 
company  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  now  perhaps  impossi- 
ble to  learn  just  who  iu  what  is  now  Lakeville,  save 
Ichabod  Southworth,  did  hold  a  commission  in  the 
First  Company  of  Middleboro'  while  that  organization 
embraced  all  the  militia  of  those  tracts  of  country 
now  Middleboro'  and  Lakeville.  But  the  evidence  is 
clear  and  conclusive  that  in  March,  1716,  new  com- 
missions were  issued,  thus  making  the  officers  of  that 
company  then  to  have  been  Joseph  Vaughan  captain, 
and  Ichabod  Southworth  lieutenant,  and  the  latter 
doubtless  resided  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
Lakeville,  and  at  the  division  of  the  First  Company, 
in  or  about  1727,  was  made  captain  of  the  Second 
Company.  The  following  named  persons  residing  in 
that  part  of  Middleboro'  that  became  Lakeville,  held 
commissions  in  the  Second  Compauy  : 

SECOND    COMPANY. 

Ichabod  Southworth,  capt.,  from  1757  to . 

Nathaniel  Southworth,  capt.,  from  to  1754. 

Nathaniel  Smith,  capt.,  from  July  23,  1754,  to  1762. 
Gideon  Southworth,  capt.,  from  Oct.  27,  1762,  to  1772. 
Robert  Sproutt,  capt.,  from  June  12,  1772,  to  1774. 
Nathaniel  Smith,  capt.,  from  Oct.  1U,  1774,  to  1775. 
John  Barrows,  capt.,  from  April  8,  1778,  to  1780. 
George  Vaughan,  capt.,  from  April  12,  1790,  to  1793. 
Peter  Hoar,  capt.,  from  Juuo  6,  1793,  to  June  4,  1797. 
Nathaniel  Cole,  capt.,  from  May  7,  1805,  to  1807. 
Ephraim  Ward,  capt.,  from  March  18,  1811,  to  1817. 
Enoch  Haskins,  capt.,  from  April  14,  1817,  to  Jan.  20,  1818. 

Nathaniel  Southworth,  lieut.,  from to . 

Gideon  Southworth,  lieut.,  from  July  23,  1754,  to  Oct.  27,  1702. 


Robert  Sproutt,  lieut.,  from  Oct.  27,  1762,  to  June  12,  1772. 
John  Barrows,  lieut.,  from  May  9,  1776,  to  April  3,  177S. 
Abner  Nelson,  lieut.,  from  July  1,  1787,  to  1790. 
Peter  Vaughan,  lieut.,  from  April  12,  1790,  to  1793. 
Nathaniel  Cole,  lieut.,  from  May  4,  1802,  to  May  7,  1805. 
Thomas  A.  Haskell,  lieut.,  from  May  3,  1814,  to  1816. 
Enoch  Hoskins,  lieut.,  from  Sept.  10,  1816,  to  April  14,  1817. 
Robert  Sproutt,  ensign,  from  July  23,  1754,  to  Oct.  27,  1762. 
Nathaniel  Smith,  ensign,  from  Oct.  27,  1762,  to  Oct.  10,  1774. 
Samuel  Barrows,  ensign,  from  Oct.  10,  1774,  to  Sept.  19,  1775. 
Gershoiu  Foster,  ensign,  from  July  1,  1781,  to  1790. 
Daniol  Vaughan,  ensign,  from  April  12,  1790,  to  1793. 
Nathaniel  Cole,  ensign,  from  May  7,  1799,  to  May  4,  1802. 
Ephruim  Ward,  ensign,  from  July  27,  1807,  to  1811. 
Enoch  Haskins,  ensign,  from  May  7,  1816,  tu  Sept.  10,  1 S 10. 

FOURTH   COMPANY. 

Joseph  Leonard,  capt.,  from  17 —  to . 

William  Canedy,  capt.,  from  17 —  to  Sept.  19,  1775. 

Job  Peirce,  capt.,  from  May  9,  1776,  to  1777. 

Henry  Peirce,  capt.,  from  1777  to  1787. 

James  Peirce,  capt.,  from  1787  to  17 — . 

Abanoam  Hinds,  capt.,  from  Aug.  15, 1796,  to  1802. 

Elkanah  Peirce,  capt.,  from  May  4,  1802,  to  1806. 

Elisha  Briggs,  capt.,  from  Sept.  29,  1806,  to  1811. 

Sylvanus  Parris,  capt.,  from  March  20,  1811,  to  1815. 

Ethan  Pierce,  capt.,  from  June  6,  1815,  to  182-. 

Apollos  Read,  capt.,  from  1S2-  to  1827. 

John  Strobridge,  capt.,  from  May  19,  1827,  to  1829. 

Samuel  Hoar,  capt.,  from  June  6,  1829,  to  1831. 

Silus  P.  Ashley,  capt.,  from  Aug.  15,  1831,  to  1837. 

Thomas  Nelson,  lieut.,  from  175-  to  170-. 

John  Nelson,  lieut.,  from  1773  to  May  9,  1776. 

Peter  Hoar,  lieut.,  from  1777  to  1787. 

Ezra  Clark,  lieut.,  from  1787  to  1789. 

Leonard  Hinds,  liout.,  from  June  12,  1789,  to  1792. 

Barnabas  Clark,  lieut.,  from  Sept.  25,  1792,  to  1796. 

Benjamin  Chase,  lieut.,  from  Aug.  15,  1796,  to  1799. 

Elkanah  Peirce,  lieut.,  from  May  20,  1799,  to  May  4,  1802. 

Isaac  Hulloway,  lieut.,  from  May  4,  1802,  to  1807. 

Asa  Winslow,  lieut.,  from  May  5,  1807,  to  1811. 

Gideon  Haskins,  lieut.,  from  March  20,  1311,  to  1816. 

Apollos  Read,  lieut.,  from  May  11,  1316,  to  1S2-. 

John  Strobridge,  from  ,  18—,  to  May  19,  1827. 

Samuel  Hoar,  lieut.,  from  May  19,  1827,  to  June  6,  1829. 
John  W.  Canedy,  lieut.,  from  Juno  6,  1829,  to  August,  1831. 
Abraham  Peirce,  lieut.,  from  Oct.  7,  1831,  to  April  24,  1S40. 
Isa:ic  Peirce,  ensign,  from  175-  to  176—. 
Samuel  Hoar,  ensign,  from  May  9,  1776,  to  1777. 

Ezra  Clark,  ensign,  from  1777  to . 

Nathaniel  Macomber,  ensign,  from  July  1,  1781,  tu  17S9. 
Luther  Hoar,  ensign,  from  Juno  12,  1789,  to   1792. 
George  Peirce,  ensign,  from  Sept.  25,  1792,  to  1796. 
Ebonczer  Peirce,  ensign,  from  Aug.  15,  1796,  to  1302. 
Freeman  Peirce,  eusign,  from  May  4,  1802,  to  1807. 
Sylvanus  Parris,  ensign,  from  May  5,  1807,  to  March  20,  131 1. 
Abiatha  Briggs,  ensign,  from  May  20,  IS II,  to  1816. 
Elias  Parris,  ensign,  from  May  11,  1816,  to  1820. 

Samuel  Hoar,  ensign,  from ,  I82-,  to  May  19,  1327. 

John  W.  Canedy,  ensign,  from  May  19,  1827,  to  June  6,  1S29. 
Nathuniol  Caswell,  Jr.,  ensign,  from  June  6,  1829,  to  1834. 
Eli  Haskell,  ensign,  from ,  1834,  to  April  24,  1840. 

POND    COMPANY. 

Amos  Washburn,  capt.,  from  ,  17 — ,  to  1731. 

Abraham  Shaw,  capt.,  from  July  1,  1781,  to  17S7. 
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Julio  Smith,  eiipt.,  from  July  17,  1787,  to  17—. 

Ebenezer  Brigg9,  Jr.,  capt.,  from  Aug.  4,  1794,  to . 

Elias  Siunpson,  capt.,  from  Aug.  31,  1S01,  to  18U7. 
Daniel  Smith,  c;i|U.,  from  May  5,  1807,  to  1810. 
Kbenezer  Pickens,  capt.,  from  Sept.  21,  1810,  to  1814. 
David  Sherman,  capt.,  from  May  2,  1814,  to  1S20. 
Abiel  M.  Sarup.-.on,  eapt.,  from  Oct.  17,  1S20,  to  1827. 
Richard  B.Foster,  capt.,  from  April  28,  1827,  to  1828. 
Horatio  (i.  Clark,  capt.,  from  July  19,  1828,  to  1829. 
James  Pickens,  capt.,  from  May  29,  1829,  to  May  30,  1830. 

Eli.sha  llaskcll,  lieut.,  from -,  177-   to  1781. 

Robert  Strobridge,  lieut.,  from  July  1, 1781,  to  17S7. 
Klijah  Smith,  lieut.,  from  July  17,  1787. 

Ebenezer  Briggs,  lieut.,  from  June  24,  1790,  to  Aug.  4,  1794. 
Juscph  Macoiuber,  lieut.,  from  Aug.  4,  1794,  to  1796. 
George  Pickens,  lieut.,  from  Aug.  16,  1796,  to  17 — . 

Ebcnczer  Pickens,  liout.,  from  to  Sept.  21,  1810. 

Abiel  Terry,  lieut. 

James  Pickens,  lieut.,  from  1314. 

Abiel  M.  Sampson,  lieut.,  from  to  Oct.  17,  1820. 

Daniel  Briggs,  lieut.,  from  Oct.  17,  1820,  to  1827. 

Horatio  G.  Clark,  lieut.,  from 1827,  to  July  19,  1828. 

James  Pickens,  lieut.,  from  July  19,  1828,  to  May  29,  1S29. 
John  Crocker,  lieut.,  frum  May  29,  1829,  to  May  30,  1830. 

Andrew  McCully,  ensign,  from  ,  177-,  to  July  1,  1781. 

John  Smith,  ensign,  from  July  1,  1781,  to  July  17,  17S7. 

Abuer  Clark,  ensign,  from  Aug.  29,  1799,  to . 

Asa  Cogshall,  eusign. 

Abiel  M.  Sampson,  ensign,  from  1816  to  June  7,  1820. 

Daniel  Briggs,  ensign,  from ,  18 — ,  to  Oct.  27, 1820. 

Nathaniel  Sampson,  ensign,  from  Oct.  17,  1820,  to  1827. 

James  Pickeus,  ensign,  from ,  1827,  to  July  19,  1828. 

John  Crocker,  ensign,  from  July  19,  1828,  to  May  29,  1829. 
James  Sproat,  ensign,  from  ,  1830,  to  May  30,  1830. 

Cavalry  Company. — A  company  of  cavalry  was 
raised  from  amoog  the  militia  of  the  towns  of  Mid- 
dleboro,'  Rochester,  and  Wareham,  and  among  its 
commissioned  officers  those  residing  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  what  is  now  Lakeville  were  as  follows : 
Seth  Southworth,  capt.,  from  Aug.  2,  1813,  to  1815. 

Hurry  Jackson,  lieut.,  from  to  Jan.  29,  1823. 

Ephraiui  Loach,  2d  lieut.,  from  May  22,  1815,  to  ISIS. 

Harry  Jackson,  2d  lieut.,  from  June  9,  1818,  to . 

Gideon  Southworth,  2d  lieut.,  from  18 —  to  1823. 

Harry  Jackson,  eornet,  from  May  22,  1815,  to  June  9,  1818. 

Gideou  Southworth,  cornet,  from  June  9,  1818,  to . 

A  company  of  light  infantry  was  raised  in  Middle- 
boro' and  what  is  now  Lakeville,  and  this  company 
was  known  as  the  "  Middleboro'  Grenadiers,"  and  of 
which  one  of  the  captains  was  a  resident  of  what  is 
now  Lakeville. 

Job  l'eirco,  capt.,  from  April  24,  1827,  to  April  25,  1829. 

EAST   FREETOWN   LIGHT   INFANTRY   COMPANY. 

David  B.  Johnson,  1st  lieut.,  from  May  28,  1S50,  to . 

David  B.  Johnsou,  2d  lieut.,  from   May  30,  1355,  to   May  23, 

1856. 
Churchill  T.  Wcstgate,  3d  lieut.,  from  May  23,  1856,  to  April 

30,  1S57. 

ASSONET   LIGHT   INFANTRY   COMPANY. 

Churchill  T.  Westgate,  4th  lieut.,  from  Aug.  22,  1357,  to  Oct. 
25,  1860. 


From  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  towu  of 
Middleboro',  June,  1669,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  local 
militia  of  that  town,  including  what  is  now  Lake- 
ville, constituted  a  part  of  the  First  Regiment  in  the 
Plymouth  County  militia,  save  for  the  few  years  that 
intervened  between  1669  and  1685,  when  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  first  and  only  regiment  that  existed  in 
the  militia  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

But  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  First  Regiment  of  Plymouth  County  militia 
was  divided  into  two  regiments,  the  First  and  Fourth, 
and  the  militia  of  Middleboro'  thenceforth  were  em- 
braced in  the  Fourth  Regiment. 

Names  of  persons  residing  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Lakeville  who  iu  the  local  militia 
attained  to  positions  higher  than  that  of  eaptaiu  : 

BRIGADE    OFFICER.1 
Ephraim  Ward,  brig.-gen.,  from  Jan.  27,  1325,  to  1S29. 
REGIMENTAL   OR   FIELD-OFFICERS. 
\nl  lUy  "itnC  of  Infantry. 

Elkanah  Leonard,  maj.,  from ,  1741,  to  17 — . 

3a!  Healincnt  of  Lit/hi  Infantry. 
Ebenezer  W.  Peirce,  lieut.-co!.,  from  April  2,  1S52,  to  Nov.  7, 

1855. 
George  Ward,  maj.,  from  May,  1850,  to  1S51. 
Ebenezer  W.  Peirce,  maj.,  from  Aug.  3,  1851,  to  April  2,  1852. 

4th  Retjintent  of  Infantry. 
John  Nelson,  col.,  from  July  1,  1781,  to  1787. 
Ephraim  Ward,  col.,  from  April  25,  1817,  to  Jan.  27,  1S25. 

Ephraim  Ward,  lieut.-col.,  from  ,  1816,  to  April  25,  1817. 

Peter  Hoar,  senior  maj.,  from  July  22,  1300,  tu  1806. 
John  Nelson,  junior  maj.,  from  May  9,  1776,  to  July  1,  17S1. 
Peter  Hoar,  junior  maj.,  from  Jan.  4,  1797,  to  July  22,  1800. 
Ephraim  Ward,  junior  maj.,  from  1314  to  1816. 

Battalion  of  Caralry. 

Harry  Jackson,  maj.,  from  Jan.  29,  1323,  to  death,  1823. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    IUSTORY. 

The  Congregationalists. — Only  one  church  of 
this  denomination  exists  or  has  existed  iu  Lakeville, 
and  this  is  what  was  formerly  the  Second   Congrega- 


1  Abiel  Washburn,  who  was  born  in  what  is  now  Lakeville, 
and  passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood  hero,  was,  alter  re- 
tuoviug  to  what  is  now  Middleboro',  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
general,  to  rank  froin  Sept.  4,  1816. 

Eliab  Ward,  who  passed  his  youth  in  what  is  now  Lakeville, 
while  living  in  Middleboro',  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral, to  rank  from  April  3,  I860. 

Ebenezer  W.  Peirce,  after  moving  to  Freetown,  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general,  to  rank  from  Nov.  7,  1S5j. 
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tiooal  Church  of  Middleboro'.  As  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  this  church  and  society  has  been  prepared 
fur  and  preseuted  in  connection  with  what  herein  j 
appears  concerning;  the  history  of  Middleboro',  the  | 
reader  is  referred  to  that  account  as  giving  all  that 
is  in  this  work  required  concerning  that  religious 
body. 

The  Separate  Church. — This  was  detached  and 
eauie  off  from  the  Cougrcgationalists,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  result  of  the  preachiug  of  llev.  George  White- 
field.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  members  probably  re- 
sided in  that  part  of  Middleboro'  that  afterwards 
became  Lakeville,  but  the  history  of  the  brief  exist- 
ence of  this  church  is  already  sufficiently  noticed  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Middleboro',  to  which 
account  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  Calvinistic  Baptists. — Nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Middleboro' 
resided  in  that  part  of  the  town  set  off  in  1853  and 
made  a  new  town  called  Lakeville,  and  hence  the  his- 
tory of  that  church  may  not  improperly  be  preseuted 
as  a  part  of  that  of  Lakeville. 

Those  in  this  section  who  drew  off  from  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  took  upou  themselves  the  name  of 
Separates  or  Separatists,  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
"  come-oii/ers"  whose  numbers  were  sufficient  to  form 
a  distinct  church. 

The  Calvinistic  Baptists  had  for  many  years  num- 
bered a  few,  but  so  few  that  they  contented  themselves 
with  joiuing  churches  of  their  faith  and  practice  in 
other  towns  where  the  commuuicants  were  much  more 
numerous. 

That  distinguished  historian  of  the  Baptists,  Rev. 
Isaac  Backus,  has  informed  that  Thomas  Nelson  was 
the  first  or  earliest  resident  of  Middleboro'  who  be- 
came a  Baptist,  and  Thomas  Nelson  spent  quite  a 
portion  of  his  life,  died,  and  was  buried  in  what  is 
now  Lakeville. 

Concerning  the  matter  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  wrote  : 
"The  rise  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Middle- 
boro' was  as  follows  :  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  who  was 
born  in  the  town  June  G,  1675,  just  before  Philip's 
war  broke  out,  removed  into  that  part  of  it  called 
Assawamset  in  1717,  about  which  time  he  joined  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Swanzey,  as  his  wife  also 
did,  August  5,  1723. 

"  In  1753  he  and  his  sons,  with  a  few  more,  set  up 
a  meeting  at  his  house,  and  obtained  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Hinds  to  preach  to  them. 

"  Four  miles  southwestward  from  thence  Mr.  James 
Mead  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Separate  Church  in 
1751  ;  but  he  died  in  1756,  after  which  the  body  of 
his  church  became   Baptists,  and  Mr.  Hinds'  hearers 


joined  with  them  and  ordained  him  their  pastor  Jan. 
20,  1758." 

Under  date  of  Feb.  12,  1758,  Rev.  Isaac  Backus 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  mother  in  which  he  wrote: 
"  Loving  Mother, — A  church  was  gathered  in  the 
south  part  of  our  town  on  the  sixteeuth  of  No- 
vember, and  Brother  Hinds  was  ordained  pastor 
January  2Gth  past. 

"  I  was  over  there  again  at  the  ordination  of  their 
deacons  last  Thursday,  and  I  can  but  hope  that  God 
has  many  blessings  in  store  for  that  people." 

Concerning  Thomas  Nelson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backus 
states  that  he  discovered  such  evils  in  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  second  minister  of  the  "  Congregational  Church 
in  Middleboro',"  as  caused  him  to  examiue  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  the  Congregational  principles,  aud 
finding  nothing  therein  for  infant  baptism,  he  went 
and  joined  the  Baptists. 

The  records  of  the  Separate  Church,  as  also  of  the 
Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  that  succeeded  it,  are 
supposed  to  be  lost.  Of  the  Separate  Church,  from 
the  records  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  North 
Middleboro'  we  learn  that,  in  1751,  James  Mead  and 
William  Smith  were  dismissed  "  to  embody  together 
into  a  church  where  they  live  at  Beech  Woods,  in  one 
edge  of  Middleboro',"  and  this  was  what  came  to  be 
the  Separate  Church,  of  which,  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1751,  James  Mead  was  ordained  the  pastor,  and  he 
continued  to  fill  that  position  until  his  death,  that  oc- 
curred Oct.  2,  1756,  or  a  term  of  five  years. 

Of  that  Separate  Church  the  evidence  is  very  con- 
clusive that  William  Smith  was  a  deacon.  Of  priest 
or  people  at  this  date  very  little  is  known  or  can  be 
learned,  but  that  Rev.  James  Mead  was  sometimes 
employed  to  teach  school  in  this  or  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent towns  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  an  entry 
upon  the  public  records  of  Freetown,  under  date  of 
Dec.  17,  1744 :  "  James  Mead  was  dismissed  from 
serving  longer  as  schoolmaster." 

The  church  edifice  used  by  this  Separate  Church, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  is  thought 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  east  part  of  Freetown, 
and  near  the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Tyler,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to 
"  Beech  Woods"  and  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Mead's  people  until  his  death  ;  and  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  Calviuisdc  Baptist  Church,  a  little  more 
than  one  year  later,  this  church  edifice  became  the  place 
of  that  body's  public  worship,  as  Mr.  Backus  has  in- 
formed that  the  body  of  this  Separate  Church  became 
Baptists,  and  Mr.  Hinds'  hearers  juiued  with  them 
and  ordained  him  their  pastor.  That  church  edifice 
continued  to  be  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  place  of  public 
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worship  until  May  19,  1TU8,  when  it  was  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire,  that  at  the  same  time  burued 
the  parsonage-house.  A  new  meeting-house  was,  a 
few  years  later,  erected  upou  or  near  the  site  of  that 
burned,  and  was  occupied  until  in  or  about  the  year 
1843,  when  taken  down  aod  another  built  near  by 
that  was  never  completely  finished  aud  was  a  few 
years  since  demolished. 

A  new  parsonage-house  that  is  still  standing  was 
erected  soon  after  the  other  was  burned.  The  entire 
absence  of  all  church,  and  also  of  all  society  or  parish, 
records  of  this  Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  aud  so- 
ciety renders  the  transmission  of  the  history  of  the 
same  an  extremely  difficult  task,  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  impossible. 

That  house  of  Thomas  Nelson,  in  which  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Backus  informed  that  a  Baptist  meeting  was  set 
up  in  1753,  stood  near  where  now  (1884)  is  growing 
an  apple-tree  in  a  meadow  still  owned  by  the  lineal 
descendants  of  that  Thomas  Nelson,  aud  near  the 
highway,  almost  directly  opposite  the  house  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hersey,  a  slight  indentation  in  the  grouud 
has  until  within  a  few  years  since  marked  the  former 
site  of  that  house. 

This  spot  has  an  uncommon  historic  interest,  for, 
besides  being  that  where  the  first  Baptist  meeting 
was  set  up  in  what  is  now  Lakeville,  it  is  also  that 
where  the  first  white  man's  house  was  built  upon 
Assawomset  Neck. 

Thomas  Nelson  purchased  lands  here  in  1714,  and 
located  thereon  with  his  family  in  1717.  His  pur- 
chase was  bounded  by  the  Assawomset  Pond  on  one 
end,  and  by  the  Long  Pond  on  the  other,  and  by  In- 
dian lands  upon  both  sides,  being,  as  he  was,  a  Daniel 
Boone  among  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  although  christened  Thomas,  he  in  practice 
proved  a  veritable  John  among  the  Baptists,  for 
his  was  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way"  for  the  progress  of  things  secu- 
lar and  things  sacred,  aud  make  all  the  paths  for  im- 
provement straight.  But,  like  Moses,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  into  that  rest  he  had  done  so 
much  to  prepare,  and,  like  that  meekest  of  men,  only 
to  view  these  good  things  in  the  prospect  of  a  near 
future  as  the  precious  lot  and  happy  inheritance  of 
others,  and  thus  did  Thomas  Nelson  see  and  was  sat- 
isfied. Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  in  his  excellent  history, 
said,  "  Mr.  Nelsou  died  before  this  church  was  formed, 
iu  his  eightieth  year,  but  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hope  Nelson, 
lived  to  be  a  member  of  it,  and  communed  with  them 
at  the  Lord's  table  after  she  was  a  hundred  years 
old.  She  died  Dec.  7,  1782,  aged  a  hundred  aud  five 
years   and  seven   months."     The  reverend  historian 


was  not  sufficiently  exact,  as  her  precise  age  was  one 
hundred  and  five  years  six  months  and  twenty  days. 

Another  and  very  reliable  authority,  iu  a  commu- 
nication many  years  since  made  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  said  that  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Mrs.  Hope  Nelson  at  the  date  of  her  death  numbered 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  seven  persons.  Mrs. 
Hope  Nelson  was  the  fourth  child  of  John  Huckius 
(or  Higgins,  or  Hutchins,  as  the  families  of  all  these 
surnames  have  the  same  origin),  and  born  at  Barn- 
stable, May  10,  1677,  united  iu  marriage  with 
Thomas  Nelson,  of  Middleboro',  March  24,  169S, 
and  died  Dec.  7,  1782.  A  most  remarkable  "  mother 
in  Israel"  was  she,  and  to  whom  might  have  been 
properly  addressed  that  language  of  the  Scripture, 
"  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellcst  them  all."  (Prov.  xxi.  2D.)  The  ashes  of 
Thomas  Nelson  and  wife  rest  in  the  ancient  ceme- 
tery on  the  southerly  shore  of  Assawomset  Pond, 
both  graves  being  marked  by  stones  bearing  inscrip- 
tions. 

As  early  as  1728  a  law  was  passed  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  "  that,  from  aud  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  act,  none  of  the  persons  commonly 
called  Anabaptists,  nor  any  of  those  called  Quakers, 
that  are  or  shall  be  enrolled  or  entered  in  their  several 
societies  as  members  thereof,  and  who  allege  a  scruple  of 
conscience  as  the  reason  of  their  refusal  to  pay  any  part 
or  proportion  of  such  taxes  as  are  from  time  to  time 
assessed  for  the  support  of  such  minister  or  ministers 
of  the  churches  established  by  the  laws  of  this  province, 
in  the  town  or  place  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
their  polls  taxed  toward  the  support  of  such  minister 
or  ministers,  nor  shall  their  bodies  be  at  any  time 
taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  any  such  ministerial  rate 
or  tax  assessed  upon  their  estates  or  faculties  ;  provided 
that  such  persons  do  usually  attend  the  meetings  of 
their  respective  societies,  assembling  upou  the  Lord's 
day  for  the  worship  of  God,  aud  that  they  live  within 
five  miles  of  such  meeting  " 

Ebenezer  Peirce  and  Thomas  Peirce,  both  of  whom 
probably  resided  in  what  is  now  Lakeville,  had  their 
names  entered  upon  the  public  records  of  Middleboro' 
as  professed  Baptists  as  early  as  1737,  or  about  six- 
teen years  before  Mr.  Hinds  commenced  to  preach 
regularly  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  ;  aud 
they,  perhaps  with  Mr.  Nelsou,  during  those  years 
were  accustomed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Calvin- 
istic Baptist  Church  in  Swansea. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  loss  of  records 
makes  the  task  of  presenting  the  history  of  this 
Calvinistic  Church  and  society  (that  existed  in  what 
is  now  Lakeville)  so  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  labor 
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of    presenting  the  same  so  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
writer  and  the  reader. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Hinds,  the  first  pastor  of  this  church, 
was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  July  29,  1719.  He 
was  the  second  son  and  fifth  child  of  John  Hinds 
and  wife  (Hannah  Shaw).  When  about  thirty  years 
of  age  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hinds  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion,  and  was  baptized  by  immersion  by  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Moulton,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Brimfield,  and  soon  after  commenced  to  exercise  his 
gifts  in  prayer  and  exhortation. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1751,  Mr.  Hinds  became  a 
member  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston, 
then  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Bouud  ; 
and  about  two  years  later  he  commenced  to  preach 
regularly  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  upon 
Assawomset  Neck  (then  in  Middleboro',  but  now  in 
Lakcville),  and  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  preaching 
a  Calviuistic  Baptist  Church  was  formed  at  Beech 
Woods  Nov.  16,  1757,  and  of  which  church  Mr. 
Hinds  was,  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1758,  or- 
dained as  pastor. 

An  extensive  revival  of  religion  occurred  under 
the  preaching  of  Rev.  Ebeuezer  Hinds,  in  1773,  by 
which  the  membership  of  this  church  became  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  but  as  many 
of  these  resided  in  the  east  part  of  Freetown,  they 
were  dismissed  to  embody  themselves  into  a  Calvin- 
istic  Baptist  Church  that  was  formed  there  Sept.  13, 
1775,  and  this  church  probably  never  afterwards  at- 
tained so  large  a  number  of  communicants  as  it  had 
about  sixteen  years  after  the  date  of  its  original 
gathering.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hinds  continued  as  the 
pastor  of  this  church  for  something  more  than  forty 
years.  With  this  people  he  lived,  and  here  the  most 
of  his  large  family  of  fifteen  children  were  born,  and 
here  eight  of  his  children  died.  Rev.  Mr.  Hinds 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Susanna  Keith, 
of  Bridgewater,  who  died  in  1751.  His  second  wife 
was  Lydia  Bartlett.  She  died  May  12,  1801,  being 
in  her  sixty-seventh  year.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hinds  died 
April  29,  1812.  For  several  years  immediately  after 
Mr.  Hinds  closed  his  ministerial  labors  here  the  pul- 
pit of  this  church  appears  not  to  have  been  regularly 
supplied,  but  in  or  about  1805,  Rev.  Simeon  Coombs 
settled  here  as  pastor. 

Mr.  Coombs  was  a  member  of  the  Third  Baptist 
Church  in  Middleboro',  and  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1791,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Calvinistic  Baptist 
Church  at  Montague,  Mass.  The  larger  part  of  his 
society  resided  in  Leverett.  He  ministered  to  them 
about  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  and  took  the 
pastoral   charge  of  a   Baptist  Church  in  Wardsboro', 


Windham   Co.,  Vt.,  and  from   thence,   probably,   he 
removed  to  Middleboro',  now  Lakeville. 

Rev.  Mr.  Coombs  appears  to  have  labored  in  the 
gospel  ministry  with  this  people  until  in  or  about 
ISIS,  wheu,  for  a  term  of  years,  the  pulpit  was  again 
vacated,  or  at  most  supplied  only  one-half  of  the  time, 
aud  the  church  aud  society  dwindled  both  in  its  num- 
bers and  influence,  and  many  who  had  attended  its 
meetings  became  Free-Will  Baptists,  and  joined  a 
church  of  that  denomination  gathered  here. 

The  United  Brethren. — These,  at  the  first,  were 
probably  nearly,  if  not  indeed  quite  all,  members  of 
the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Church,  whose  place  of  public 
worship  had  long  been  at  Beech  Woods,  and  their 
embodying  together  was  doubtless  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Hinds  had  ceased  to  be  the  pastor,  for 
he  had  already  served  them  in  that  capacity  about 
forty  years,  and  was  becoming  so  strickeu  with  age  as 
to  require  relief  from  longer  service. 

United  Brethren  was  the  name  by  which  this  re- 
ligious body  were  at  first  known,  but  subsequently 
came  to  be  called,  as  they  in  fact  were,  the  Fourth 
Calviuistic  Baptist  Church  in  Middleboro'. 

These  United  Brethren  were  constituted  and  formed 
into  a  church  Aug.  19,  1800,  and  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  existence  the  following-named  per- 
sons appear  to  have  become  members:  Rev.  William 
Nelson,  Rev.  Samuel  Abbott,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Briggs, 
Josiah  Smith,  Dean  Briggs,  Abiatha  Briggs,  Juhn 
Pickens,  Samuel  Pickens,  Elizabeth  Peirce,  Lueinda 
Andrews,  Abigail  Niles,  Anna  Pickens,  Hannah 
Briggs,  Polly  Nelson,  Sally  Nelson,  Patience  Doug- 
lass, Betsey  Nelson,  Matilda  Pickens,  Hannah  Nel- 
son, Judith  Nelson,  Chloe  Nelson,  Zilpah  Briggs, 
Sally  Briggs,  Elizabeth  Omey,  Abigail  Nelson,  Mere- 
bah  Cole,  Deborah  Redding,  Mehitabel  Macomber, 
Sarah  Abbott,  Hopestill  Townsend,  Deborah  Town- 
send,  Remembrance  Durfee,  and  Auna  Nelson. 

Their  numbers  during  the  first  seven  years  were 
reduced  from  the  following  causes,  as  appears  from 
the  church  record :  Rev.  William  Nelson  died  April 
11,  1806;  Josiah  Smith,  Patience  Douglass,  Chloe 
Nelson,  Abigail  Nelson,  and  Deborah  Townsend 
moved  away  ;  Remembrance  Durfee  died,  aud  Lu- 
einda Andrews  and  Deborah  Redding  were  "  cut 
off,"  which  doubtless  meant  that  they  were  excom- 
municated from  the  church,  and  thus  in  the  early 
part  of  1807  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
four  communicants. 

Rev.  Samuel  Abbott  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  he  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  a  short  time 
after  the  church  was  formed,  aud  continued  until 
about  1809  or  1810,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
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Ebcnezer  Briggs,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  aud  iu  fact  as  long  as  regular  preach- 
ing to  this  church  and  society  was  continued. 

The  church  edifice  used  as  a  place  of  public  wor- 
ship by  this  body  of  United  Brethren  appears  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  Second  Baptist  Society  of 
Middleboro',  and  for  its  time  was  considered  a  very 
fine  structure. 

Maj.  Peter  Hoar  appears  to  have  been  au  agent 
of  the  proprietors  to  oversee  the  construction,  and  lie 
left  a  very  ruiuute  record  of  his  services  thus  per- 
formed, from  which  a  few  extracts  will  serve  to  show 
how  the  labor  of  building  progressed  : 

"  Second  Baptitt  Society,  Dr. 

"  1796,  Feb.  lo.  To  meeting  to  proffer  the  timber  for  the 
Meeting-House,  and  agree  with  the  carpenters." 

•'  Feb.  lGtb.  Time  spent  to  purchase  timber  for  the  window- 
frames." 

"  Feb.  29th.  Time  *pent  to  set  oil'  the  land  to  set  the  Meeting- 
House  on." 

"  May  19"1.  To  going  to  Plymouth  to  buy  clap-boards  for  sa 
House." 

'June  17.  Paid  Dean  Griggs  for  Rum  for  raising  sd  Meet- 
iug-house." 

"  June  30tb.  To  going  to  lierliloy  to  bye  shingles  for  tho 
Mco^ing-llousc." 

"Sept.  28lh.  To  carting  the  glass  for  tho  Mecting-House  from 
Levi  Pcirce's  shop." 

"Sept.  29"'.  To  going  to  Plymouth  to  purchase  oil  to  paint 
the  meeting-house." 

'•  Dec.  9tu.  Paid  Col.  John  Nelson  for  9  whitu  pine  stieks  for 
the  spire  of  tho  Meeting-House." 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Chase  and  Ensign  Ebenezer 
Peirce  were  the  carpenters  employed  to  build  the 
meeting-house,  aud  Maj.  Peter  Hoar's  accounts  show 
that  lie  paid  them  for  labors  thus  performed  at  differ- 
ent dates  in  1796  and  1797.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1797,  Maj.  Hoar  charged  for  going  to  Plym- 
outh to  purchase  a  vane  for  the  meeting-house,  that 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  building  at  that  date 
was  nearly  completed. 

The  vane,  procured  probably  iu  Plymouth,  had  to 
be  sent  to  Taunton  to  be  gilded,  and  this,  witli  the  gilt 
ball,  was  not  ready  for  use  until  Oct.  31,  1797,  and, 
as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  the  vaue  and  ball 
were  raised  and  put  in  position  Nov.  2,  1797,  at 
which  time  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
meeting-house  was  considered  completed.  This 
church  edifice  was  finally  sold,  aud  part  of  it  devoted 
to  a  public  hall,  called  Sassamon  Hall,  and  a  part 
converted  into  a  grocery-store,  and  the  remainder 
used  as  a  tenement.  It  took  fire  and  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  early  part  of  1870. 

The  Free-WLU  Baptists.— Soon  after  Rev.  Sim- 
eon Coombs  closed  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Second 


Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  of  Middleboro',  clergymen 
of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  deuomiuatiou  began  to 
preach  to  some  of  Mr.  Coombs'  former  hearers,  aud 
as  a  result  a  Free-Will  Baptist  Church  was  ere  long- 
formed,  of  which  the  successive  pastors  were  llov. 
Horatio  Loring,  Rev.  Mr.  Spindle,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Steere.  This  church  and  society,  about  forty  years 
since,  erected  a  place  of  public  worship,  in  which  for 
a  time  Rev.  Mr.  Steere  preached.  This  house  was 
taken  down  several  years  ago.  The  church  and  so- 
ciety are  apparently  extinct.  Of  this  Free- Will 
Baptist  Church  Samuel  Hoar  was  deacon. 

The  Christian  Church. — There  existed  for  a  time 
iu  this  town  a  branch  of  the  Long  Plain  Christian 
Church,  that  was  under  the  care  of  llev.  Daniel  Ilex. 
Rev.  George  Peirce  probably  preached  to  this  branch 
for  a  few  years.  Abiel  Nelson  appears  to  have  been 
the  deacon  and  also  clerk.  This  branch  of  a  church 
long  since  ceased  to  have  a  visible  existence. 

A  Christian  Church  was  gathered  in  that  part  of 
Middleboro'  now  Lakeville  some  forty-two  years  ago, 
and  is  still  in  existence ;  but,  singularly  enuugh,  the 
records  are  "  nun  est  inventus." 

Near  the  date  of  this  church's  formation  a  society 
was  also  formed  that  took  upon  itself  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Society  of  Middleboro',  the  first  legal  meet- 
ing of  which  for  the  transaction  of  business  was  held 
Feb.  19,  1842. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  sixteen  in  number :  Joseph 
Shockley,  Asa  T.  Winslow,  Abiel  P.  Booth,  Charles 
H.  Sampson,  Oliver  Peirce,  Sumner  Hinds,  Salmon 
M.  Washburu,  Elbridge  G.  Ashley,  John  Booth, 
Noah  Ashley,  John  Edminster,  Ezra  Clark,  Job  P. 
Nelson,  Nathaniel  Caswell,  Luther  Ashley,  Calvin 
Ashley.  Additional  members  have  beeu  obtained  as 
follows:  March  18,  1844,  Barnabas  Clark;  March 
11,  1848,  Earl  S.  Ashley,  March  15,  1852,  Earl 
Lewis;  March  27,  1854,  Silas  P.  Ashley,  Reubeu 
Hafford,  Harrison  Staples;  March  27,  1858,  Solo- 
mon T.  Fletcher;  March  21,  18(J3,  John  W.  Sears; 
March  1,  18G4,  Thomas  M.  Nelson;  March  2S, 
1807,  Leander  Winslow;  March  2,  1808,  William 
H.  Fletcher,  Asa  Winslow ;  March  25,  1809,  Euos 
Peirce;  April  13,  1878,  James  P.  Peirce,  Stephen 
V.  Hinds ;  March  9,  1881,  John  E.  Ashley. 

The  clerks  of  this  Christian  society  of  Middleboro' 
(but  since  1853  of  Lakeville)  have  been  Charles  II. 
Sampson,  from  Feb.  19,  1842,  to  April  21,  1843; 
Asa  T.  Winslow,  from  April  21,  1843,  to  March  27, 
1854  ;  Earl  Sears,  from  March  27,  1854,  to  March 
21,  1S03;  Solomon  T.  Fletcher,  from  March  21, 
18G3,   to   March    1,    1864;    Asa  T.  Winslow,  from 
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March  1 ,  1S64,  to  April  29,  1879  ;  Stephen  V.  Hinds, 
from  April  29,  1879,  and  he  is  still  holding  that 
office,  to  which  fact,  and  his  kindness,  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  opportunity  herein  presented  of 
learning  so  much  of  the  written  history  of  this  relig- 
ious society.  Mr.  Stepheu  V.  Hinds  is  a  great-grand- 
son of  that  distinguished  Calviuistic  Baptist  clergy- 
man, Rev.  Ebenezer  Hinds,  who  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  Church  in  what  was  then  Middlcboro' 
(now  Lakeville),  Jan.  28,  1758,  and  continued  the 
shepherd  of  that  spiritual  flock  for  the  term  of  about 
forty  years. 

This  Christian  Church  and  society,  about  forty-two 
years  since,  erected  a  small  but  neat  and  comfortable 
house  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  that  has  come  to 
be  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Mullain  Hill  Meeting- 
House." 

The  successive  pastors  of  this  Christian  Church 
and  society  have  been  as  follows :  Rev.  William 
Shurtliff,  Rev.  William  M.  Bryant,  Rev.  Bartlctt 
Cushman,  Rev.  George  Tyler,  Rev.  E.  W.  Barrows, 
Rev.  Theophelus  Brown,  Rev.  N.  S.  Chadwick,  and 
Rev.  Elijah  W.  Barrows,  who  is  the  present  pastor. 
Situated  as  this  church  and  society  are,  in  a  section 
of  country  where,  from  natural  causes,  the  population 
is  steadily  decreasing,  the  numbers,  power,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  bodies  are,  as  it  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  they  would  be,  growing  less,  and  where 
within  gunshot  forty  years  ago  were  three  church 
edifices,  and  an  attempt  made  to  sustain  three  wor- 
shiping congregations,  there  is  now  only  one  church 
edifice,  and  extreme  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
effort  to  secure  anything  like  a  full  attendance  in  the 
regular  worship  of  God  upon  the  Sabbath-day  in  that. 

A  small  Congregational  Church  exists  upon  Assa- 
woniset  Neck,  in  this  town,  that  is  provided  with  a 
very  tasty  and  convenient  place  of  worship,  called 
"  Grove  Chapel."  Deacon  Westgate,  of  this  church, 
kindly  furnished  the  most  essential  particulars  in  the 
history  of  this  religious  organization,  that  was  un- 
happily mislaid  or  lost,  else  its  details  would  have 
been  more  fully  given. 

Educational. — The  town  of  Lakeville  is  and  ever 
has  been  characterized  by  its  liberality  iu  provisions 
made  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools.  The  old 
district  system  is,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent 
continued. 

Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  lawyer,  re- 
siding in  Boston,  but  whose  birthplace  and  home  of 
youth  was  iu  what  is  now  Lakeville,  made  a  very  val- 
uable donation  and  generous  bestowmeut  of  books  as 
the  foundation  of  a  public  library  for  this  town. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  liberalities  that  he  prac- 


ticed and  the  generous  things  by  him  done,  see  his- 
toric sketch  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
Middleboro'  or  Taunton  aud  Middleboro'  Precinct. 

Industrial. — What  is  now  Lakeville  is  that  part 
of  ancient  Middleboro'  formerly  distinguished,  as 
was  Egypt,  for  its  remarkable  productiveness  in 
grain.  Capt.  Job  Peirce,  who  has  beeu  frequently 
noticed  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  this  town,  here 
owned  and  cultivated  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
where  the  product  of  corn  alone  was,  one  year,  a  little 
over  nine  hundred  bushels. 

Several  of  his  neighbors,  the  same  season,  raised 
nearly  as  many  bushels  of  corn  as  Capt.  Job  Peirce. 
Rye  aud  flax  were  here  formerly  raised  iu  considerable 
quantities.  Auother  source  of  income  was  found  in 
and  large  profits  derived  from  the  aboundiug  quanti- 
ties of  "  bog  ores"  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
ponds,  these  ores  being  melted  at  the  blast-furnace 
iu  East  Freetown.  But  all  these  industries  before 
named  have  now  in  a  great  measure  failed,  aud  what 
is  termed  "  market-gardening"  and  the  raising  of 
strawberries  for  the  Boston  market  have  succeeded, 
added  to  which  Lakeville  has  come  to  furnish  the 
same  market  with  a  daily  supply  of  quite  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  quantity  of  milk. 

The  sawing  of  box-boards  and  shingles  is  carried 
on  quite  extensively  at  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Sumner 
Hinds  and  Churchill  S.  Westgate. 

Fisheries. — The  alewive  fisheries  in  its  season  has 
ever  since  the  English  settlement  of  this  part  of  the 
county  been  made  the  source  of  a  considerable  profit, 
and  Lakeville,  in  connection  with  the  towns  of  Mid- 
dleboro', Freetown,  and  Rochester,  has  taken  a  lease 
of  several  of  the  large  ponds  lying  in  these  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  therein  of 
several  other  varieties  of  fish. 

An  Historical  House. — The  cut  on  page  320  rep- 
resents the  old  farm-house  that  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Capt.  Job  Peirce.  standing  in  that  part  of 
Middleboro'  which  subsequently  became  Lakeville. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  original  structure 
is  unknown,  but  nearly  one-third  of  the  main  body, 
together  with  oue  or  both  porches,  were  added  by 
Capt.  Job  Peirce  after  it  became  his  home,  in  or 
about  the  year  1767. 

This  view  is  from  an  easterly  direction,  the  man, 
boy,  and  dog,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  being  represented 
as  traveling  northerly  upon  the  public  highway  lead- 
ing from  the  town  hall  in  Lakeville  to  the  Four  Cor- 
ners village,  in  Middleboro'.  The  addition  made  by 
Capt.  Job  Peirce  was  at  the  south  end,  and  iucluded 
the  most  southerly  front  window.  A  projection,  or 
porch,  upon  the  west,  or  back,  side  of  the  house  (not 
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seen  in  the  cut)  is  known  to  have  been  added  by 
Capt.  Peirce,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  also  added 
the  porch  shown  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  house. 

Capt.  Job  Peirce's  oldest  child,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Maj.  Peter  Hoar,  lived  until  1847,  and  in 
her  old  age  said  she  could  remember  this  ancient 
house  back  to  the  year  17G7,  and  that  it  gave  unmis- 
takable marks  of  age  even  then.  This  house  was  de- 
molished in  1870,  when  some  parts  had  probably  af- 
forded a  human  habitation  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

Capt.  Peirce's  oldest  son,  who  served  in  the  patriot 
army  and  also  on  board  of  an  American  piivaieer  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolutio'n,  was  born  while  the  parent 
resided  upon  Assawomset  Neck,  as  was  also  the  old- 


also,  March  25,  1788,  was  ushered  iuto  life  that  man 
of  widely-extended  and,  in  his  native  towu  for  forty 
years,  unequaled  influence  in  circles  civil  aud  mili- 
tary, mercantile  and  political,  Col.  Peter  II.  Peirce. 

It  was  from  this  house  that  Capt.  Job  Peirce,  on 
that  ever-memorable  morning  of  April  19,  1775, 
started  out,  at  the  first  summons  of  his  distressed  and 
bleeding  country,  to 

"  Take  tbe  field,  as  a  freeman  should, 
To  battle  for  the  public  good," 

and  reinforce  those  "embattled  farmers,"  who  then 
"  fired  the  shots  heard  round  the  world,"  and  revenge 
the  cruel  murder  of  his  companions  in  arms,  whose 
blood  then  wet    the  sods  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
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est  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Maj.  Peter 
Hoar,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  prob- 
ably the  next  child  also,  who  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Gen.  Abiel  Washburn  ;  and  Capt.  Job 
Peirce,  with  his  wife  and  those  three  children,  took 
up  a  residence  here,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained, in  1767,  or  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  ago. 

In  this  house,  upon  the  12th  of  December,  17(57, 
that  remarkably  successful  merchant  and  ship-builder, 
Job  Peirce,  Jr.,  was  born;  and  here,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1773,  Maj.  Levi  Peirce,  who  commanded  a 
battalion  of  the  coast-guard  in  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  was  so  widely  known  and  justly  distin- 
guished for  his  great  liberality  and  benevolence,  en- 
tered  upon  an   earthly  state  of  existence ;  and  here 


and,  like  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  cried  for  ven- 
geance from  the  ground. 

In  this  time-worn  old  house  it  was  that,  upon  the 
26th  of  May,  1775,  a  date  between  and  about  equi- 
distant from  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  that  Ebenezer  Peirce,  Esq.,  another  son  of  Capt. 
Job  Peirce  and  wife,  was  bom, — a  son  who,  in  after- 
life, developed  a  remarkable  business  capacity,  and 
whose  well-directed  efforts  secured  to  him  a  compe- 
tence while  yet  a  comparatively  young  man,  aud  thus 
enabling  him  to  devote  the  many  yet  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  together  with  much  of  his  accumulations, 
to  objects  of  charity  and  benevolence,  dispensing  his 
benefits  on  the  principle  "  freely  have  ye  received," 
aud  therefore  "  freely  give." 

When  the  British  army  invaded  Dartmouth  (Sep- 
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tember,  1778),  and  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Fair- 
haven,  this  even  then  old  house  was  abandoned  to 
the  torch  of  a  foreign  mercenary,  the  father  facing 
the  incouiiug  foe,  while  the  mother  aud  her  young  chil- 
dren took  refuge  in  the  thickets  of  the  nearest  forest. 

But  the  invader  was  driven  back  and  the  house  re- 
occupied,  and  what,  therefore,  it  was  expected  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1778  remained  a  human 
habitation  until  1870,  or  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
being  the  dwelling-place  of  Capt.  Job  Peirce  during 
all  those  numerous  yeare  in  which  he  was  bestowiDg 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  encouragement  and  up- 
building of  objects  of  public  benefit,  both  secular  aud 
religious,  being,  as  he  was,  the  donor  of  the  Peirce 
Academy,  in  Middleboro',  and  dealing  with  a  liberal 
and  generous  hand  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
establish  the  public  good. 

In  this  modest  dwelling,  this  unpretending  mansion, 
it  was  that  Capt.  Peirce  and  wife  lived,  here  they 
died,  and  from  thence  were  carried  to  the  places  of 
their  burial,  in  the  cemetery  crowning  a  hill-top,  as 
seen  in  the  distance  of  this  picture  ;  and  what  is  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  a  man  so  well- 
to-do  in  life  as  Capt.  Job  Peirce  came  to  be,  a  man  so 
liberal  aud  generous,  should  restrict  himself  to  so 
small  aud  unpretending  a  dwelling-place,  choosing, 
rather,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  others  than  him- 
self, and  practicing  a  most  rigid  economy  to  enable 
him  to  dispense  a  more  extended  benevolence. 

The  Ward  House. — The  old  Ward  house,  of  Lake- 
ville,  was  oue  of  the  first  built  in  this  region,  but  the 
exact  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  determined. 

The  original  house,  which  forms  the  east  part  of 
the  building  as  it  now  stands,  was  small,  and  was 
made  of  oak  planks  spiked  on  to  the  sills  aud  beams 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  garrison-house  for  protection 
against  the  Indians. 

The  Plymouth  County  records  show  that  Robert 
Sproat,  of  Scituate,  in  1711,  conveyed  a  part  of  his 
estate  to  his  son  James  Sproat. 

The  following  year  (1712)  we  find  bim  a  native  of 
Middleboro',  aud  a  record  is  preserved  of  a  deed  con- 
veying the  other  portion  of  his  Scituate  estate  to  his 
son  Ebenezer.  James  Sproat,  the  son  of  Robert 
Sproat,  must  have  inherited  his  father's  property  in 
Middleboro',  Lakeville  at  that  time  being  a  part  of 
Middleboro'. 

By  a  deed  of  conveyance,  dated  March  6,  1737,  he 
gives  this  property  in  the  West  Precinct,  Middleboro', 
to  his  son  Robert  Sproat. 

In  1778,  Robert  Sproat  conveyed  by  deed  this  same 
property  to  his  son,  Zebidee  Sproat,  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  taste  for  those  times. 


Zebidee  Sproat  disposed  of  this  property  to  Wil- 
liam aud  Ebenezer  Nelson,  who,  in  1806,  sold  the 
same  to  Gen.  Ephraim  Ward,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  owner. 

While  the  property  was  in  possession  of  Zebidee 
Sproat  he  planted  trees  around  the  house,  and  laid  out 
a  terraced  garden  witli  choice  plants  and  shrubs. 
He  also  made  additions  to  the  original  house,  one  of 
which  is  of  considerable  historic  interest.  Being  an 
ardent  opposer  of  King  George,  he  was  most  active  in 
Revolutionary  work,  and  engaged  with  others  in  sack- 
ing the  house  of  Judge  Oliver,  justice  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  Nemasket.  The  Oliver  house 
was  well  built,  having  been  brought,  framed,  from 
England. 

Mr.  Sproat,  before  the  house  was  burned,  took  off 
some  of  its  inside  doors,  which  he  carried  home  and 
used  for  the  doors,  panels,  and  ceiling  of  his  new 
rooms.  Seventeen  doors  are  thus  introduced  into 
two  bed-chambers  and  an  upper  entry-way.  Tradition 
has  it  that,  for  his  various  misdemeanors  against  his 
family  and  the  public  welfare,  Mr.  Sproat  was,  later 
in  life,  drummed  out  of  town  by  his  indignant  fellow- 
citizens,  and  that  the  daughter-in-law  of  Judge 
Oliver  joined  vigorously  in  the  music  to  which  he 
was  forced  to  march.  An  interesting  story  of  her 
wrongs  was  written  by  his  wife,  injured  Hannah 
Sproat,  and  published  by  her  as  a  broadside  ballad  to 
be  sung  to  a  mournful  tune,  and  sold  for  five  pence. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  house  that  a  picture  of 
King  George  was  on  a  panel  brought  from  Nemasket, 
and  inserted  over  the  fireplace  of  the  east  chamber, 
aud  that  Mr.  Sproat  had  it  painted  over,  substituting 
for  the  portrait  of  his  king  two  stiff  and  conventional 
vases  of  flowers,  which  still  decorate  the  panel. 

The  walls  of  this  room  and  also  the  ceiling  are  of 
wood,  the  walls  painted  to  represent  heavy-curtained 
drapery,  trimmed  with  fringe  aud  oruameuted  with 
tassel. 

The  house  has  grown  with  each  generation  that 
has  occupied  it,  additions  haviog  been  made  by  Gen. 
Ward,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Priscilla  W.  Stetson,  and 
by  her  son,  Sprague  S.  Stetson,  the  present  occupant. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 


THE  WARD  FAMILY. 
In  the  forces  of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  was  a  Capt. 
Ward,  no  doubt  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies bearing  that  name  claiming  English  origin. 
They    held    large   estates    in    Exeter,    Durham,   and 
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Yorkshire.  Samuel  Ward,  with  his  brothers,  Wil- 
liam aud  Manuaduke,  came  to  America  about  1638, 
aud  settled  in  Hingham.  Among  lands  as-signed  him 
was  Ward  [sland,  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  he  save 
to  Harvard  College.  His  son,  Henry  Ward,  had  a 
son,  Henry  Ward,  both  residents  of  Hingham.  Na- 
than, son  of  Henry  Ward,  Jr.,  removed  to  Plymouth. 
His  son,  Ephraim,  married  Sally  Dunham,  of  Plym- 
outh, and  their  son,  Benjamin  Ward,  was  at  the  age 
of  sixteeu  a  lieutenant  in  the  Freuch  war,  and  in  the 
Revolution  was  distinguished  in  the  colonial  army 
for  his  services  and  held  a  captain's  commission,  and 
was  a  resident  of  Carver,  where  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Shaw.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
worth,  strong  character,  and  served  his  day  and  gen- 
eration well,  transmitting  many  of  his  characteristics 
to  his  son,  Ephraim.  Gen.  Ephraim  Ward  was  born 
in  Carver  in  1778.  He  married  Priscilla,  daughter 
of  Capt.  George  Hammond,  of  Carver,  and  April  10, 
1806,  moved  to  Middleboro'  (Lakcville),  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  April  10,  1856,  exactly  Gfty 
years.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
community,  actively  interested  in  all  public  matters, 
and  highly  respected  for  his  mental  streugth  and 
souud  judgment.  He  represented  Middleboro'  in  the 
State  Legislature  in  1828  and  1837.  A  captain  of 
militia,  he  was  commissioned  major  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  served  in  this  capacity  at  Plymouth  in 
September,  1814,  when  threatened  with  attack  by  the 
British.  He  was  afterwards  commissioned  successively 
colonel  and  brigadier-general,  commanding  the  First 
Brigade  and  Fifth  Division  of  Massachusetts  militia. 
He  bore  worthily  his  honors  through  a  long  life  of 
more  than  ordinary  usefulness.  He  had  six  children, — 
Eliab,  Priscilla  (married  Peleg  H.  Stetson,  a  descend- 
ant of  Cornet  Robert  Stetson,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Scituate),  Ephraim,  Betsey,  George,  and  Mary. 

Geouue  Wakd, — a  descendant  of  this  time-honored 
and  old  family,  whose  members  have  been  represented 
in  legislation,  advocates  of  freedom,  soldiers,  officers, 
aud  defenders  of  the  Constitution  and  Union, — the 
youngest  sou  of  Gen.  Ephraim  and  Priscilla  (Ham- 
mond) Ward,  was  born  in  Lakeville,  then  Middle- 
boro', Sept.  16,  1814,  in  the  old  ancestral  house 
now  occupied  by  Sprague  S.  Stetson.  He  had  com- 
mon-school and  academic  education,  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  noted  academy  at  Middleboro'. 


When  young  he  had  an  earnest  desire  for  a  colle- 
giate education,  but  his  two  older  brothers  having  been 
college  graduates,  it  was  not  his  fortune  to  be  thus 
favored.  He  was  of  scholastic  tastes,  a  great  reader, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  done  credit  to  his  Alma 
Mater.  Failing  to  realize  this  he  then  du.-ired  to  em- 
bark iu  business  in  the  West,  believing  the  possibilities 
of  success  greater  there  ;  but  to  please  his  father,  and 
being  the  youngest  son,  he  dutifully  remained  at  home, 
sacrificing  his  own  inclinations,  and  became  a  farmer. 
His  health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  agri- 
culture, and  in  1848,  entering  into  partnership  with 
William  E.  Doggett,  moved  to  Middleboro',  Four  Cor- 
ners, and  became  the  pioneer  shoe  manufacturer  of 
that  place.  The  firm-name  was  Ward  &  Doggett,  aud 
later  became  Ward,  Doggett  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Ward  attend- 
ing to  the  manufacturing  at  Middleboro',  Mr.  Dog- 
gett in  charge  of  the  Chicago  house,  selling  the  goods 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  This  partnership  continued 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward,  Aug.  29,  1856,  aud 
was  a  financial  success,  giving  employment  for  several 
years  to  numerous  operatives  iu  Middleboro'.  He 
married,  Oct.  20,  1840,  Caroline  L.,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Caleb  F.  and  Nancy  (Thompson)  Leonard.  (See 
biography  of  Hon.  C.  F.  Leonard,  in  history  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  this  volume.)  Mrs.  Ward  survived  her  hus- 
band, marrying  for  second  husband  Rev.  James  Ward, 
whom  she  also  survives,  and  now  (1884)  is  liviug  in 
quite  good  health  on  her  beautiful  place  in  Lakcville, 
beloved  and  appreciated  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
who  prize  her  cordial  friendship,  lady-like  demeanor, 
and  gentleness  of  character. 

Mr.  Ward  inherited  that  iusidious  disease,  con- 
sumption, from  his  mother,  and  with  it  also  all  the 
activity  of  that  temperament.  He  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  whatever  he  undertook,  was  quick  to  grasp 
and  to  receive  ideas,  had  most  excellent  business 
qualifications  and  powers,  and  deserved  and  wou  suc- 
cess. His  judgmeut  was  intuitive,  and  by  his  early 
death  the  town  lost  an  honorable  citizen  aud  one  of 
its  ablest  busiuess  men.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 
He  held  commissions  as  captain  and  major  iu  the  State 
militia.  From  1849,  when  his  arduous  duties  devel- 
oped pulmonio  disease,  until  his  death  each  winter 
was  passed  in  the  South  with  the  vain  hope  of  check- 
ing the  disease. 
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BY    REV.  NOBLE    WARREN    EVERETT. 


Maiuon  is  a  sea-board  town  in  the  southerly  part  of 
Plymouth  County.  It  is  bounded  as  follows:  North 
by  Warehaui  and  Rochester ;  south  by  Buzzard's 
Bay  and  Mattapoisett ;  east  by  Warehaui  and  Buz- 
zard's Bay ;  aud  west  by  Rochester  and  Mattapoi- 
sett. This  part  of  the  old  town  of  Rochester  re- 
tained the  Indian  name  of  Sippican  until  it  was 
incorporated,  May  14,  1852,  when  the  more  eupho- 
nious name  of  Marion  was  given  to  it,  probably  in 
remembrance  of  the  celebrated  Revolutionary  parti- 
san of  South  Carolina. 

Iu  its  outline  this  town  is  exceedingly  irregular, 
following  the  windings  of  the  Sippican  and  Wewc- 
antilt  Rivers  on  the  east,  and  sending  out  on  the 
south  several  long  peninsulas  into  Buzzard's  Bay. 
The  harbor  lias  about  elevcu  feet  of  water  and  runs 
far  up  into  the  town,  almost  dividing  it  into  equal 
sections.  The  surface  of  the  towu  is  level  and  to  a 
largo  extent  covered  with  timber.  It  contains  some 
fifty  farms,  but  the  soil  is  rocky  and  hard  to  cultivate. 
Bear  Swamp  in  the  northwest,  Great  Swamp  iu 
the  east,  and  Lawrence  Swamp  in  the  south  em- 
brace quite  a  large  extent  of  territory. 

Great  Hill,  ou  Great  Neck,  is  oue  hundred  aud 
twenty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  aud  was 
selected  as  a  point  of  observation  in  the  State  survey. 
It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  sea-board  and  of 
Buzzard's  Day.  The  Mariou  House,  at  this  place, 
capable  of  containing  three  hundred  boarders,  was 
liberally  patronized  until  the  year  1881,  when  Great 
Hill,  and  many  acres  adjacent  to  it,  passed  iuto  the 
hands  of  A.  W.  Nickerson,  Esq.,  of  Dedhain,  who 
since  the  time  of  purchase  has  expended  a  large 
aruouut  of  mouey  in  improving  the  buildings  aud 
beautifying  the  grounds.  Iu  the  hot  months  of 
summer  no  more  charming  place  can  be  found  on 
the  New  England  sea-coast. 

During  King  Philip's  war  the  gallant  Capt.  Benja- 
min Church  met  Queen  Awashanks  aud  her  tribe, 
then  on  her  way  to  Sandwich  to  arrange  terms  of 
peace  with  the  Governor,  at  the  Great  Hill,  near  the 
21 


beach.  He  found  the  Indians  having  a  general  good 
time, — "  running  races  on  horseback,"  "  playing  at 
foot-ball,"  "  catching  eels  and  flat-fish,"  "  or  plunging 
aud  frolicking  in  the  waves."  The  queen  entertained 
him  cordially  with  "  fried  eels,  bass,  flat-fish,  aud 
shell-fish,"  and  then  around  a  huge  bonfire  of  pine- 
knots  herself  and  warriors  pledged  their  allegiance  to 
the  English,  and  thus  probably  sealed  the  fate  of 
Philip. 

While  Great  Neck  forms  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  Marion,  Charles  Neck  forms  the  southern.  On 
this  neck,  within  a  few  years,  many  cottages  have 
been  built,  some  of  them  being  very  costly,  aud  are 
elegant  specimens  of  architecture. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  town  there  is  one  spot 
of  great  historic  interest.  On  Little  Neck,  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Marion  to 
Warehaui,  is  "  Minister  Rock,"  around  which  the 
Indians  used  to  hold  their  horrid  pow-wows,  and 
where  the  first  white  settlers  of  the  old  Sippican 
tract  worshiped,  and  near  the  rock  is  the  ancient 
burial-place. 

As  early  as  1651,  Sippican  was  granted  to  Plym- 
outh by  the  Colony  Court  "  for  a  place  to  herd  their 
cattle,"  and  this  grant  was  "  eight  miles  by  the  sea 
and  four  miles  into  the  land,"  aud  a  portion  of  this 
land  thus  granted  now  constitutes  the  sea-shore  of 
Mariou.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  locality 
iu  its  earliest  history  was  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  education.  The  rental  which  the  colony  derived 
from  these  rich  grazing  fields  was  donated  to  free 
schools  for  the  maintaining  and  upholdiug  of  the 
school  at  Plymouth,  and,  iu  the  language  of  the  order, 
"  not  to  be  estranged  from  that  end,"  and  it  is  a  grand 
fact  that  the  pasturage  of  these  shores  assisted  in 
furnishiug  funds  for  the  first  free  school  ou  this  con- 
tinent. 

Within  a  few  years  this  town  has  become  a  noted 
sea-side  resort,  and  many  of  the  old  visitors  look  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  the  time  of  their  annual  sum- 
mer visitation.     It  has  good  roads,  houses  with  a  neat 
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and  invitiug  aspect,  a  beautiful  harbor  with  lovely 
islands,  and  a  cheering  light  at  the  entrance,  and 
among  its  residents  are  many  retired  sea-captains  who 
have  visited  every  clime,  and  who  are  walking  ency- 
clopedias of  practical  knowledge.  At  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Rochester, 
Gerard  C.  Tobey,  Esq.,  of  Wareham,  in  referring  to 
the  towns  that  originally  comprised  that  ancient  town, 
said,  "  Hither  also  conieth  Marion,  a  bright  nymph 
of  the  sea,  the  lass  who  always  loved  a  sailor.  God 
bless  her,  coy  and  demure,  and  just  as  good  as  she  is 
pretty  !" 

Ecclesiastical  History — The  Congregational 
Church. — In  1683,  twenty  years  before  any  church 
was  formed  in  Rochester,  and  three  years  before  the 
incorporation  of  Rochester,  Rev.  Samuel  Shiverick,  a 
Huguenot,  escaping  from  Catholic  persecution  in 
France,  came  to  this  spot,  where  he  preached  from 
lb'S3  to  1687,  and  then  removed  to  Falmouth.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1687  by  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  who 
preached  here  twenty  years.  He  was  born  in  1641), 
by  a  curious  coincidence  the  same  year  that  Sippican 
was  boru,  that  being  the  date  of  its  first  mention  in 
Plymouth  Colony  Records.  His  father  was  Rev. 
Samuel  Arnold,  of  Marshfield.  Mr.  Arnold  preached 
here  sixteen  years  before  he  could  form  a  church,  but 
in  1703  the  following  entry  appears  in  the  old  rec- 
ords :  "  It  hath  pleased  our  gracious  God  to  shine  in 
this  dark  corner  of  this  wilderness,  and  visit  this  dark 
spot  of  ground  with  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
through  His  tender  mercy,  and  to  settle  a  church  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  October  13th, 
Anno  Domini  1703."  Mr.  Arnold's  record  also  in- 
forms us  that  this  transaction  occurred  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  ministry  aud  fifty-sixth  of  his  age. 
The  names  of  the  original  members  of  the  church,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Arnold,  are  as  follows: 

Males, — Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  Deacon  Abraham 
Holmes,  Samuel  Hammond,  Isaac  Holmes,  Jacob 
Bumpus,  John  Benson,  Thomas  Dexter,  Anthony 
Coomes,  Isaac  Spooner,  Benjamin  Dexter,  Samuel 
Wiuslow,  Samuel  White,  Thomas  Perry,  Ebeuezer 
Spooner,  Samuel  Arnold,  Jr.,  Experience  Holmes, 
John  Hammond. 

Females. — Elizabeth  Arnold,  Mary  Hammond, 
Sarah  Arnold,  Mary  Haskell,  Anna  Holmes,  Alice 
Spooner,  Sarah  Bumpus,  Elizabeth  Bumpus,  Abigail 
Holmes,  Lydia  Joy,  Mercy  Winslow,  Ruth  Perry, 
Mary  Whitendge,  Sarah  Dexter,  Mary  Hammond, 
Sr.,  Mary  Hammond,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Jr., 
Mehitable  Clark. 

"  The  location  of  their  first  meeting-house,  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  was  near  the  great  rocks  and  the  ancient 


graveyard.  How  soon  after  the  Pilgrims  lauded  at 
Plymouth  the  day-star  from  on  high  sent  its  rays  of 
heavenly  light  across  the  wilderness  to  this  dark  spot, 
as  the  pious  Arnold  calls  it,  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  language  of  Arnold's  record  would 
seem  to  iudieate  that  his  heart  was  full  of  grateful 
praises  to  God  that,  after  having  preached  the  guspel 
to  the  settlers  here  for  sixteen  years,  he  became  the 
honored  instrument  of  organizing  this  church  of  Christ, 
composed  of  17  males  and  18  females." 

His  pastorate  was  short,  but  probably  continued 
until  his  earthly  labors  were  finished,  and  he  was 
called  home  to  the  rewards  of  the  faithful.  By  all 
that  we  know  of  his  life  we  are  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  a  good  man  aud  a  faithful  and 
successful  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  articles  of  faith 
and  covenant  which  were  originally  adopted  seem  to 
eviuce  that  the  men  and  women  who  first  subscribed 
them  were  solemnly  impressed  with  the  nature  and 
importance  of  Christian  obligation. 

The  conclusion  of  their  covenant  with  God  and 
with  each  other  is  in  these  afFecting  words,  viz.  : 

"  The  Lord  keep  this  forever  in  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  hearts  of  us  his  poor  servants,  to 
establish  our  hearts  unto  him,  aud  the  good  Lord  par- 
don every  one  of  us  that  prepareth  his  heart  to  seek 
the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers.     Amen." 

The  church  record  shows  that  Rev.  Timothy  Rug- 
gles  became  pastor  on  the  22d  of  November,  1710. 
Supposing  he  continued  iu  this  relation  to  the  church 
until  his  death,  he  was  pastor  not  far  from  fifty  years. 
The  place  of  meeting,  on  Little  Neck,  some  time  dur- 
ing his  ministry  was  changed  to  Rochester  Centre, 
and  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  there.  Tradition 
says  they  had  previously  worshiped  at  Little  Neck, 
for  awhile  around  "  Minister  Rock,"  aud  in  a  few 
years  after  the  first  settlement  a  small  aud  unadorned 
meeting-house  was  erected,  but  iu  what  year  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain.  The  change  of  public  wor- 
ship from  Little  Neck  to  Rochester  Centre  was  made 
that  it  might  be  more  ceutral  for  members  of  the 
congregation  then  living  in  what  are  uow  called 
Marion,  Wareham,  Rochester  (Centre  and  North), 
aud  Mattapoisett.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  ordained  minis- 
ter aud  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Rochester. 
Twenty-six  years  after  he  was  settled  a  portion  of  the 
members  withdrew  and  formed  themselves  into  the 
Second  Church  of  Rochester  (now  Mattapoisett),  aud 
this  church  (that  is  now  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Marion)  was  then  designated  by  the  name  First 
Church  of  Rochester.  In  175S  auother  portiou  of 
the  members  withdrew  and  formed  themselves  into 
the  Third  Church  (now  North  Rochester).     The  Rev. 
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Timothy  Rugbies  stood  at  his  post  here  for  almost  ! 
sixty  years,  received  three  hundred  and  three  mem- 
bers iuto  the  Church  of  Christ,  aud  then  died  in  the 
harness.     On  a  slatestone  slab  in  the  old  cemetery  at  , 
Rochester  Centre  is  the  following  inscription: 

"  In  memory  of  ye  Rev'd  Mr.  Tiinotby  Ruggles,  pastor  of  ye 
church  of  Christ  in  Rochester,  who  was  an  able  Divine,  and  a 
Faithful  Minister.  Having  a  peculiar  talent  at  composing  Dif- 
ferences and  healing  Divisions  in  Churches,  he  was  much  iui- 
ployed  in  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  and  having  spent  his  Days 
and  his  >trength  in  the  Work  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  Finished 
his  Course  with  Joy,  and  departed  this  Life  October  ye  2tJ, 
176S,  in  the  $4">  year  of  hia  age,  and  &S0'  of  his  Ministry. 
Tbey  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  ye  Firma- 
ment, and  they  that  turn  many  to  Righteousness  as  ye  stars, 
for  ever  and  ever." 

"  In  1768,  Rev.  Jonathan  Moore  was  settled  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Rochester.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Moore's  ministry  began,  several  members  of  the  church 
were  subjected  to  discipline,  some  for  having  long 
absented  themselves  from  public  worship  aud  special 
ordinances,  and  some  for  other  violations  of  their 
covenant  obligations.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  almost  constant  troubles  which  long  ex- 
isted in  the  church  was  its  vote  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1753,  respecting  admission  to  church  membership. 
It  was,  iu  effect,  that  no  persons  at  their  receptiou 
shall  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace 
wrought  on  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Difficulties  between  Mr.  Moore  and  members  of 
the  church  arose  in  1791,  which  continued  some  two 
or  three  years,  and  issued  in  his  dismission  from  his 
pastoral  charge." 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  decided  talent,  aud  an 
antagonist  to  be  feared  in  debate.  The  late  Hon. 
Abraham  Holmes  has  left  on  record  a  reminiscence  of 
him  that  will  well  repay  perusal.  In  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  tea  question  agitated  New  Eng- 
land, "  the  town  of  Boston  sent  letters  to  all  the 
towns  in  Massachusetts  requesting  them  to  call  town 
meetings  and  agree  and  advise  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  Meetings  were  generally,  if  not  universally 
held.  The  proceedings  were  generally  very  spirited. 
In  Rochester  the  meeting  was  very  free,  but  as  the 
business  was  new,  and  very  serious  consequences 
might  How  from  the  proceedings,  and  as  an  open  op- 
position to  the  government  might  be  considered  as 
dangerous,  the  people  generally  thought  it  was  the 
better  way  to  proceed  with  due  caution. 

The  town  clerk  (David  Wing)  for  some  reason 
thought  it  best  to  stay  at  home.  The  meeting  opened, 
and  Joseph  Haskell  (3d)  was  chosen  town  clerk  pro 
tern.  Deacon  Silvanus  Cobb  was  chosen  moderator. 
He  was  quite  an   old  man,  aud  seldom,  if  ever,  at- 


tended a  town-meeting.     He  took  his  seat   and  read 
the  warrant,  and  as  nobody  wished  to  break  the  ice, 
perfect   silence  continued  for  about  fifteen   minutes, 
wheu  N.  Ruggles,  Esq.,  arose  and  asked  the  moderator 
what  method  was  proposed  to  proceed  in.     The  mod- 
erator said  as  this  was  a  solemu  occasion,  he  thought 
it  would  be  proper  to  commeuce  the  business  by  an 
humble  address  by  prayer  for  direction  on  so  critical 
and  important  an  occasion.     Justice  Ruggles  replied 
there  was  no  article  iu  the  warrant  for  prayer,  and  the 
law  forbade  the  acting  on  anything  for  which  there  was 
no  article  in  the  warrant.     The  moderator  said  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  such  an  observation  come  from  Jus- 
tice Ruggles.     Ruggles  said,  "  Not  more  astouished 
than  I  am  to  see  your  honor  iu  that  seat."     After 
some  observations,  Ruggles  said  that  if  there  must  be 
prayer,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  by  Mr.   Moore,  for 
he  had  heard  so  much  of  his  praying  on  Sunday  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  on   a  week-day  ;  for   that 
man  had  done  more  hurt  iu   Rochester  than  he  ever 
did,  or  ever  would,  or  ever  could,  do  good.     The  mod- 
erator was  about  making  some  reply,  when  Mr.  Moore 
arose  and  said,  "  He  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
return  his  humble  and  respectful  thanks  for  the  great 
aud  siugular  honor  that  the  gentleman   last  up  had 
done  him.     For  if  any  man  was  to  contrive  to  bestow 
the  highest  possible  panegyric  on  me,  he  could  not  do 
it  in  any  way  so  effectually  as  to  get  that  man,  Rug- 
gles, to  speak  reproachfully  of  me." 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  meeting  be 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moore. 

"  He  stepped  into  the  moderator's  seat,  and  said 
that,  previous  to  his  addressing  the  throne  of  Grace, 
he  would  make  a  few  preliminary  observations.  That 
as  to  prayer,  he  had  long  been  of  opiniou  that  that 
gentleman  was  in  general  no  friend  of  prayer ;  yet,  he 
did  not  believe  he  would  have  come  forward  iu  open 
town-meeting  and  have  sarcastically  opposed  it  if  he 
had  not  have  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  what  would 
be  prayed  for  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  strong 
beut  of  the  inclinations  and  wishes  of  his  depraved 
and  wicked  heart.  He  then  proceeded  with  his 
prayer.  Perhaps  Mr.  Moore  never  felt  more  pleasing 
sensations  than  he  did  in  the  course  of  this  prayer, 
though  some  people  might  doubt  of  the  prayer's  being 
so  strongly  seasoned  with  humility  as  that  of  Heze- 
kiah,  after  the  message  brought  by  Isaiah." 

After  Mr.  Moore's  dismission  the  church  was  with- 
out a  pastor  for  about  seven  years. 

"  In  1799,  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Rochester,  which 
was  then  composed  of  members  living  in  tin-  First  aud 
Fourth  Precincts  of  Rochester.    Mr.  Samuel  Briggs, 
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from  the  Fourth  Precinct,  was  one  of  the  church  com- 
mittee, who  informed  Mr.  Cobb  of  their  unanimous 
vote,  inviting  him  to  become  their  pastor.  The  record 
shows  that  the  First  and  Fourth  Precincts  of  Roches- 
ter agreed  to  concur  with  the  church  in  their  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Cobb,  on  conditions  to  which  the  parties 
interested  mutually  consented. 

"  During  the  pastorates  of  Messrs.  Ruggles  and 
Moore  some  four  hundred  members  were  added  to 
the  church,  but  such  had  been  the  troubles  and  con- 
flicts that  when  Mr.  Cobb  commenced  his  pastorate, 
only  eleven  males,  with  a  few  more  females,  retained 
regular  standing  in  the  church. 

"  In  1827,  when  the  Centre  Church  was  formed  of 
members  from  this  church,  the  whole  number  of 
members  was  one  hundred  and  forty.  Of  these, 
fifty-seven  remained  with  the  pastor.  While  this 
church  continued  its  connection  with  the  two  pre- 
cincts the  ministerial  labors  of  Mr.  Cobb  were  devoted 
to  each  precinct,  according  to  mutual  arrangements. 
Two  deacous  of  the  church  resided  in  each  precinct, 
and  the  sacraments  were  administered  interchangeably 
in  the  meeting-house  of  each.  In  this  period  of  about 
twenty-eight  years,  three  special  refreshings  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  were  eujoyed,  and  from  the  two 
precincts  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pcrsous,  pro- 
fessiug  to  have  beeu  boru  agaiu,  were  received  into 
the  church. 

''■  In  1827  the  church  called  a  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  installing  Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow,  colleague 
pastor  with  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  council,  Mr.  Bigelow  and  his  friends  in  the  First 
Parish  were  anxious  that  the  church  should  be  di- 
vided, so  that  he  might  be  the  sole  pastor  of  the 
church  over  which  he  would  be  installed. 

"  The  council  advised  that  such  a  division  be  made. 
The  pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  the  committee 
acting  with  him  had  no  wish  for  this  division,  but 
cheerfully  consented  to  it,  provided  at  some  regular 
meeting  the  church  would  adopt  said  advice.  Ou 
this  ground  Mr.  Bigelow  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Centre  Church,  Rochester,  and  minister  of  the  First 
Precinct.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  First 
Church,  regularly  notified  by  its  pastor,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  that  the  division  be  according  to  advice 
of  the  council,  and  by  this  vote  the  members  who 
formed  the  Ceutrc  Church  were  separated  from  the 
original  church,  and  the  act  of  the  council  made  valid. 

"  The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb  with 
this  church,  which  was  formed  in  1799,  continued 
untarnished  and  untouched  to  the  hour  of  his  death  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony  with  that 
part  of  his  original    charge   that  gave  him  up  and 


chose  another  minister,  he  relinquished  his  legal  right 
to  salary,  since  his  services  were  no  longer  required. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  also,  and  according  to  advice  of 
the  council,  this  church  conseuted  to  take  the  name 
South  instead  of  First  Church  in  Rochester.  It  has 
not  since  by  any  vote  changed  its  name,  but  con- 
formably to  other  changes  it  is  now  called  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Marion. 

"  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb,  D.D.,  the  fourth  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  born  in  Kingston,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass., 
March  18,  1770,  in  a  house  still  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  father's  descendants.  Near  by  stands  the 
ancient  residence  of  his  grandfather,  who  lived  in 
three  centuries  (1694-1801).  Dr.  Cobb  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University,  ordained  and  installed  at 
Rochester  in  June,  1779,  and  continued  in  this  pas- 
torate just  fifty  years,  till  his  death,  iu  1S49.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were 
added  to  the  church.  lie  was  especially  esteemed  as 
a  seruiouizer,  and  some  of  his  characteristic  sermons 
are  well  remembered  still.  He  published  two  ser- 
mons preached  at  Sandwich  during  the  famous  Uni- 
tariau  divisiou.  One  of  these  was  delivered  at  the 
installation  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr." 

Dr.  Cobb  left  a  numerous  family.  His  eldest  sou, 
Nathaniel,  was  the  eccentric  evangelist  who  died  in 
1878  ;  the  second  son,  Leauder,  succeeded  him  in  the 
ministry  of  this  ancient  church. 

Rev.  Leauder  Cobb  was  installed  colleague  pastor 
with  his  revered  father  iu  1S41,  but  his  ministerial 
labors  commenced  with  this  church  iu  1839.  At 
that  time  mauy  thiugs  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  church  and  society  were  discouraging.  The 
resident  members  of  the  church  were  less  than  tbrty. 
Of  the  males  only  one  was  under  forty,  and  of  the 
females  there  were  none  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
Some  had  withdrawn  from  the  society,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  place  attended 
this  place  of  worship. 

A  flourishing  society  had  beeu  recently  organized, 
whose  religious  principles  were  antagonistic  to  the 
faith  of  this  church.  Its  preacher  was  popular,  and 
among  its  advocates  and  supporters  were  influential 
men. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  returned  from  a  post  of  nearly  twelve 
years'  labor  iu  the  West  to  visit  friends  and  recruit 
his  health.  God  had  given  him  favor  among  strangers, 
and  prospered  his  efforts  to  enlarge  Ilis  church.  A 
wide  field  of  promise  was  opeuing  before  him,  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  return  aud  labor  in  it  with  renewed 
vigor  aud  efficiency,  but  Providence  had  ordered 
otherwise.  He  said  to  his  people  in  a  historical 
sketch    of    the   Congregational    Church    iu    Marion, 
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preached  Dee.  29,  1861  (and  from  which  most  of 
these  facts  are  taken),  "  You  will  bear  me  witness,  I 
think,  that  I  consented  to  the  change,  not  because  a 
larger  and  lucrative  salary  was  offered  me,  nor  was  it 
with  the  prospect  that  in  this  limited  community  of 
different  and  conflicting  interests  I  might  hope  to 
build  up  a  large  church  and  society."  Dec.  1,  1841, 
a  new  and  beautiful  church  edifice  was  dedicated. 
Mr.  Cobb  says,  ''  That  dedication  was  the  com- 
mencement of  my  pastoral  relation  with  you,  and  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  here  that  I  regard  the  erection 
of  this  house  among  the  most  valuable  aids  to  my 
ministry  in  this  society."  Soon  after  the  dedication, 
the  church  was  blessed  with  an  interesting  revival  of 
religion.  There  were  forty  conversions,  and  about 
twenty  united  with  this  church,  a  large  proportion 
being  heads  of  families.  This  was  au  important  ad- 
dition, and  the  vigor  and  moral  influence  of  the 
church  seemed  to  be  more  than  doubled.  The  happy 
effects  of  the  revival  iu  the  church  and  society  were  felt 
for  vears.  A  plan  was  adopted  for  systematic  benev- 
olent contributions.  In  view  also  of  the  educational 
wants  of  the  children  and  youth,  members  of  the 
congregation  formed  themselves  into  a  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  sustaining  a 
private  school,  iu  which  the  children  might  be  taught 
the  proper  lessous  of  morality  and  subordination,  aud 
be  advanced  from  the  primary  into  the  higher  branches 
of  school  instruction.  Having  surmounted  many 
obstacles,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  sustaining  aud 
regulating  for  a  succession  of  years  the  school,  whose 
superior  excellencies  were  known  aud  highly  appre- 
ciated abroad  as  well  as  at  home." 

Iu  1858  the  church  was  favored  with  another  gra- 
cious revival,  whose  good  influences  were  felt  for  many 
years. 

The  closing  passages  of  Mr.  Cobb's  "  Historical  Ser- 
mon" (now  a  rare  pamphlet)  are  tender  aud  affecting. 
"  My  best  years  of  active  effort  are  gone.  And  if 
some  of  you  are  beginning  to  feel  our  pastor  is  grow- 
ing old  and  his  labors  less  acceptable,  and  if  you  are 
beginning  to  think,  is  it  not  best  that  some  one  should 
be  selected  to  stand  in  his  place?  I  hope  that  grace 
would  be  given  me  for  such  a  trial ;  but  at  my  pres- 
ent age  I  should  be  poorly  prepared  to  enter  and  labor 
in  the  promising  fields  which  in  earlier  life  I  forsook 
for  your  good.  Such  now  are  my  warm  attachments, 
strengthened  by  age,  to  this  sacred  house  and  its  hal- 
lowed associations,  to  the  beloved  people  of  my  charge, 
to  this  beautiful  harbor,  and  all  its  islands,  and  its 
cheering  light  at  the  entrance  ;  to  all  the  land  around 
it,  with  the  trees  aud  houses  ;  to  the  sweet,  retired, 
and  solemn  spot,  that  instructive  repository  of  our 


dead,  whither  we  have  so  often  gone  together  in  silent 
procession,  bearing  the  relics  of  our  departed  ones ; 
such  are  my  warm  and  growing  attachments  to  all 
these  that,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  0  my  God,  here  let 
me  live  my  appointed  time,  and  here  let  me  die !  To 
yonder  graveyard  let  this  mortal  body  be  taken  ;  and 
let  it  be  buried  in  the  dear  inclosure  which  I  have 
selected  and  prepared.  There  let  it  rest  with  the 
bodies  of  loved  ones,  near  aud  all  around,  until  the 
trump  of  God  shall  sound,  aud  the  dead  shall  arise  ; 
then  may  this  mortal,  together  with  that  of  my  re- 
vered father,  and  of  Clarke,  and  Clapp,  and  Baker, 
and  Hiller,  aud  of  all  others  that  have  there  aud  else- 
where rested,  or  that  shall  rest  in  Christian  hope,  come 
forth,  in  the  general  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  put 
on  immortality.     Anieu." 

Mr.  Cobb's  death  took  place  Sept.  2,  1872.  Rev. 
William  H.  Cobb,  the  gifted  and  popular  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  at 
the  present  time  (1884)  is  his  son. 

Since  the  decease  of  Rev.  Lcander  Cobb,  the  fol- 
lowing pastors  have  served  the  church  :  Charles  A. 
Kingsbury,  1872-77  ;  Edward  N.  Pomeroy,  1S77- 
82 ;  J.  Lincoln  Litch,  1882-84. 

Quaker  Church. — In  the  comparatively  early  his- 
tory of  Rochester  there  was  a  Quaker  Church,  near 
where  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Marion 
now  stands.  The  society  was  a  flourishing  oue  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  facts  and 
dates  concerning  it. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church.— A  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  was  organized  some  fifty  years  ago 
within  the  limits  of  Marion.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Calvin  Cummings.  The  following  pastors  suc- 
ceeded him:  Nathan  S.  Clark,  N.  W.  Brittou,  R.  H. 
Dorr,  and  William  Tozer. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Marion  was  organized  in  1860, 
aud  has  been  favored  with  the  following  list  of  pas- 
tors: Abel  Allton,  1866;  D.  J.  Griffin,  1867-69; 
N.  W.  Chase,  1870;  supplied,  1871;  J.  B.  Wash- 
bum,  1872-74;  Frederick  Upham,  D.D.,  1875-76; 
E.  W.  Culver,  1877-78  ;  T.  B.  Gurney,  1879  ;  Sam- 
uel McKeown,  1880-81  ;  Daniel  M.  Rogers,  1SS2  ; 
supplied  by  J.  Lincoln  Litch,  1883-84. 

Episcopalians. — Among  the  summer  residents 
are  many  Episcopalians,  and  during  the  summer 
season  they  have  occasional  preaching,  but  no  stated 
pastor. 

TJniversalist  Church. — The  Universalist  Society 
of  Marion  was  formed  in  the  year  1828,  and  was 
called  the  First  Universalist  Society  of  Rochester, 
Marion  then  being  a  part  of  Rochester.     Among  its 
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original  members  were  Jesse  Martin,  Ebenezer  L. 
Foster,  Dr.  Wilbur  Southworth,  Noble  E.  Bates, 
John  Clark.  William  Clark,  Elisha  Wing,  John  B. 
Blankenship,  John.  Bassett,  and  Paddock  Bates. 

Rev.  David  Pickering.  Rev.  James  M.  Bugbee,  and 
others  preached  occasionally  for  a  year  or  two,  after 
which  the  society  had  regular  pastors,  as  follows : 
1S31,  Robert  L.  Kilaiu  ;  1832,  Alauson  St.  Clair;  in 
1S33  the  church  edifice  was  built;  1834-41,  Theo- 
dore K.  Taylor;  1841-14,  Henry  C.  Vose  :  1844-17, 
M.  E.  Hawes  ;  1847-52,  George  J.  Sanger  ;  1852-54, 
Lucius  Holmes  ;  1854-57,  Heury  C.  Vose  ;  1857-61 , 
James  E.  Bruce  ;  1861-60,  J.  E.  Davenport ;  1866- 
84,  Henry  C.  Vosc. 

The  three  pastorates  of  Rev.  Heury  C.  Vose  cover 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  under  his  faithful 
ministrations  the  church  at  the  present  time  is  enjoy- 
ing a  good  degree  of  prosperity. 

TOWN    CLERKS. 


1852-56.  W.  N.  Ellis. 
1856-53.  Sumner  Ryder. 
1SJ8-59.  Christopher  C.  Luce. 
1859-64.  Ward  P.  Delano. 
186-1-66.  Juhn  H.  Simmon*. 


1866-6S.  Ward  P.  Delano. 
1868-69.  Jordan  B.  Bardon. 
1869-71.  Charles  Sturtevaut. 
1871-84.  Charles  II.  Delano. 


REPRESENTATIVES   TO    GENERAL  COURT. 


1S59.  Marshall  E.  Simmons. 

1S62.  Andrew  J.  Hadley. 

1S65.  James  II.  Allen. 

1873.  Peleg  Blankenship. 


1876.  Isaac  N.  Hathaway. 

1877.  Ohcd  Delano. 
1881.  Stephen  D.  Hadley. 


SELECTMEN. 

1S52-54.— Gilhert  Hathaway,  Paul  Briggs,  Henry  D.  Allen. 

Is55. — Gilbert  Hathaway,  Barnabas  Hiller,  Consider  Benson. 

1856-57 — Andrew  J.  Hadley,  Barnobas  H.  Gurney,  William 
Clark. 

1858-61. — Andrew  J.  Hadley,  Barnabas  11.  Gurney,  Joseph  S. 
Luce. 

IS62. — Joseph  S.  Luce,  Roubeu  B.  Swift,  Obcd  Delano. 

1863. — Joseph  S.  Luce,  Obed  Delano,  Barnabas  Hiller. 

1864.— George  H.  Kelley,  Franklin  L.  Hathaway,  Ezra  S.  Par- 
low. 

1865. — Obed  Delano,  George  U.  Kelley,  Franklin  L.  Hathaway. 

1866-6S. — George  H.  Kelley,  Samuel  H.  Elder,  Joseph  S.  Luce. 

1869-71. — JusepU  S.  Luce,  George  H.  Kelley,  Henry  D.  Allen. 

1872. — Joseph  S.  Luce,  George  H.  Kelley,  Obed  Delano. 

1873-76. — Joseph  S.  Luce,  Obed  Delano,  Horatio  N.  Washburn. 

1877-78. — Joseph  S.  Luce,  Obed  Delano,  James  H.  Allen. 

1879-81. — Joseph  S.  Luce,  Obed  Delano,  Isaac  N.  Hathaway. 

1882. —  Isaac  N.  Hathaway,  Andrew  J.  Hadley,  Lcandcr  C. 
Cowing. 

1883-S4. — Andrew  J.  Hadley,  Lcandcr  C.  Cowing,  Frederick 
P.  Vose. 

War  of  the  Rebellion. — Marion  furnished  about 
one  hundred  men,  and  had  a  surplus  of  ten  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  over  and  above  all  demands.  Two 
were  commissioned  otliccrs.  The  whole  amount  of 
money  appropriated  and  expended  by  the  towu  on 
account  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  four 


thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and 
forty-five  cents  (§4225.45j. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  by  the 
town  during  the  war  for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  fami- 
lies and  repaid  by  the  commonwealth  was  as  follows  : 
In  1801.  $80.57  ;  in  1802,  $724;  in  1603,-31115; 
in  1864,  $1330;  in  1865,  $478;  total  amount, 
$3733.57. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  aud  sailors  from 
Marion  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  : 


ENLISTED    IN 
Alexauder  A.  Atwood. 
Warren  Atwood. 
Charles  A.  Allen. 
Loring  T.  Ames. 
Benjamin  II.  Bowman. 
James  W.  Blankenship. 
Frederick  S.  Barden. 
Samuel  J.  Bolles. 
Elisha  Besse. 
Edward  P.  Cowing. 
Oliver  Cobb. 
Gilbort  A.  Dodge. 
George  Dickson. 
David  Faunce. 
Richard  Gurney. 
Charles  Gray. 
Henry  W.  Gilford. 
Rufus  H.  Gurney. 
Alpbeus  Haskins. 
Peter  A.  Holmes. 
George  B.  Hinckley. 


THE    ARMY. 

Andrew  J.  Haskell. 

George  F.  Handy. 
Martin  V.  11.  Iiaiuiuoud. 
Nathan  II.  Mcndall. 
Alexander  MeRivcr. 
William  II.  Potter. 
Stephen  C.  Phinney. 
Richard  Powers. 
Andrew  J.  Pratt. 
Sumner  Ryder. 
Jesse  Swift. 
Benjamin  II.  Swift. 
William  A.  Simmons. 
George  Seymour. 
Marshall  E.  Simmons. 
James  Sewell. 
James  Travcrs. 
James  D.  Weeks. 
Nathan  II.  Weeks. 
James  Wittett. 


ENLISTED    IN   THE    NAVY. 

George  F.  Hammond. 
Nathan  H.  Jcnney. 


David  L.  Briggs. 
Daniel  Baker. 
John  H.  Holies. 
William  G.  Bruce. 
Thomas  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Nathan  C.  Briggs. 
William  Borland. 
John  Burgic. 
John  Brown. 
Jenison  G.  Clifton. 
Joseph  S.  Clark. 
Joseph  Calvin. 
James  H.  Delano. 
Robert  B.  Elder. 
Joseph  Gahm. 
Stephen  W.  Hadley. 
Thomas  II.  Haskell. 
Greenleaf  F.  Hammond. 


James  E.  Jcnney. 
Hiram  Look. 
George  E.  Look. 
William  C.  MelKlall. 
Elbridge  G.  Meudall. 
Alfred  L.  Parker. 
Richard  N.  Swift. 
Autone  Silvia. 
Henry  Surry. 
John  Thompson. 
Adelbert  Trusdcll. 
Edward  Thompson. 
Paul  M.  Weeks. 
James  T.  Wittett. 
Charlton  II.  Wing. 
Joshua  G.  WlDg. 


Industries. — Salt. — From  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  until  within  a  short  time  salt  was  manu- 
factured on  the  sea-coast  of  Marion,  and  this  towu 
was  one  of  the  last  to  relinquish  the  business  iu 
Southern  Massachusetts. 

Whale-Fishery. — For  nearly  a  ceutury  vessels 
engaged  iu  the  whale-fishery  have  sailed  from  this 
port.     Sometimes  there  has  been  quite  a  fleet,  but  at 
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the  present  time  there  is  but  one,  the  "  Admiral 
Blake." 

Box-Boards,  Suingles,  Staves,  etc. — Large 
quantities  of  these  are  made  at  the  mills  of  Dr.  W. 

E.  Sparrow  and  Ezra  S.  Parlow.  The  box-boards  are 
carried  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places, 
and  the  business  gives  employment  to  quite  a  large 
number  of  men. 

Oysters,  Cranberries,  etc. — The  oysters  grown 
here  are  of  excellent  flavor,  and  large  quantities  are 
sent  annually  to  different  markets.  During  the  nioaths 
of  summer  many  are  engaged  in  catchiug  scale-fish, 
which  are  transported  to  Boston,  New  Bedford,  and 
other  places. 

Within  a  few  years  the  attention  of  the  people  has 
been  directed  to  cranberry  cultivation,  and  it  promises 
soon  to  become  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business. 

Social  Organizations. — Pythagorean  Lodge,  F. 
and  A.  M.,  was  organized  Aug.  20,  18G1.  John  D. 
Allen,  W.  M. ;  M.  E.  Simmons,  S.  W. ;  and  J.  E. 
Davenport,  J.  \V.     The  present  officers  are  as  follows: 

F.  B.  Coggeshall,  W.  M. ;  F.  P.  Vose,  S.  W. ;  H.  A. 
Shurtleff,  J.  \V. ;  Ezra  S.  Parlow,  Treas. ;  S.  W.  Hall, 
Sec. ;  Rev.  H.  C.  Vose,  Chaplain ;  George  B.  Nye, 
S.  D. ;  Charles  D.  Bolles,  J.  D. ;  William  T.  Briggs, 
S.  S. ;  D.  H.  Bowman,  J.  S. ;  R.  S.  Ryder,  I.  S. ; 
Daniel  Galline,  Tyler. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Past  Masters  of  this 
lodge :  John  D.  Allen,  J.  S.  Luce,  J.  L.  Meigs,  Job 
A.  T.  Eddy,  Joseph  Blankenship,  Joseph  L.  Cole, 
A.  B.  Couro,  George  B.  Nye. 

A  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows 
was  organized  in  Marion  in  1845  by  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  William  H.  Taylor,  of  New  Bedford. 
The  first  officers  of  the  lodge  were  as  follows :  Rev. 
Nathan  S.  Clark,  N.  G. ;  Walton  N.  Ellis,  V.  G. ; 
George  Delano,  Sec.  and  Treas. ;  Robert  W.  Ham- 
mett,  Warden ;  Ichabod  N.  Lewis,  Conductor. 

The  charter  of  this  lodge  was  surrendered  in  the 
year  1855. 

Tabor  Academy.' — Tabor  Academy  waa  opened 
to  students  in  September,  1877,  and  has  at  this  date, 
July,  18S4,  been  in  active  operation  for  seven  years. 
During  this  time  about  one  hundred  different  stu- 
dents have  been  connected  with  the  school,  although 
its  number  of  pupils  has  at  no  time  exceeded 
thirty-five.  Of  these  students,  seven  have  entered 
college,  two  have  completed  a  medical  course  of 
study,  and  three  have  entered  the  Boston  School  of 
Technology. 

This  shows  that  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 

1  By  C.  P.  Rowland. 


dents  thus  far  have  regarded   their  course  at  Tabor 
Academy  as  preparatory  to  further  study. 

All  the  others,  so  far  as  known,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  have  here  completed  their  education.  The 
courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  may 
fit  for  college  or  pursue  miscellaneous  studies  at  his 
option. 

In  1880  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  house 
for  the  principal,  with  accommodations  for  those  who 
might  wish  to  leave  their  children  under  his  care, 
and  a  new  building  was  erected.  This  new  building, 
like  the  academy,  is  heated  by  steam,  and  designed 
to  accommodate  with  pleasant  quarters  eight  or  ten 
pupils. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  give  thorough  in- 
struction, and  to  encourage  in  its  pupils  a  desire  for 
the  real  rather  than  the  showy,  and  to  develop  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  element. 

The  school  has  been  from  the  first  under  one  prin- 
cipal,— C.  P.  Howland,  A.B.,  of  Yale.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  one  teacher  could  not  do  satis- 
factorily the  work  necessary  for  even  this  small 
school,  and  since  1878  an  assistant  has  been  cm- 
ployed.  These,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
Rev.  C.  H.  Phelps,  Russell  Little  (a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin),  John  Bates  (a  graduate  of  Columbia), 
and  H.  L.  Crano  (a  graduate  of  Worcester  Academy). 

The  school  is  not  incorporated,  and  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tabor,  who  almost  wholly  supports  it  from  a  desire 
to  improve  the  young  of  her  uative  towu.  The  ex- 
penses are — for  tuition,  twenty-four  dollars  a  year; 
for  tuition  and  a  home  with  the  principal,  three 
hundred  dollars. 

While  not  in  any  sense  a  denominational  school,  it 
will  probably  always  be  under  the  management  of 
those  who  sympathize  with  the  Congregational 
faith. 

Its  history  as  yet  lies  in  the  future,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  it  has  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  a 
noble  work  in  fitting  for  the  proper  performance  of 
life's  duties  the  young  of  Marion  and  adjoining 
towns. 

Bi-Centennial  of  Rochester. — The  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Rochester  was  celebrated  at  Handy's  Grove,  Marion, 
July  22,  1879.  It  was  a  great  gala  day,  and  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present.  At 
the  least  calculation  six  thousand  people  were  present. 

Among  the  invited  guests  in  attendance  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John  D.  Long,  of  Hingham  ;  Attor- 
ney-General George  Marston,  of  New  Bedford  ;  Hon. 
John  B.  D.  Coggswell,  of  Yarmouth,  president  of  the 
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Senate;  Hon.  William  W.  Crapo,  M.C.,  of  New  Bed- 
ford; Hon.  Thomas  Russell  and  wife,  of  Boston; 
John  W.  Hammond,  Esq.,  city  solicitor,  Cambridge ; 
Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Brookline;  George  0.  Shat- 
tuek,  Esq.,  Mattapoisett ;  Hon.  Charles  J.  Holmes, 
Fall  River  ;  John  Eddy,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Gen. 
E.  W.  Pierce,  Freetown  ;  Mrs.  Zerviah  Gould  Mitch- 
ell, and  her  two  daughters,  Tewelema  and  Wotoneka- 
nuske,  North  Abington  ;  Henry  Morton  Dexter,  D.D., 
New  Bedford,  editor  of  the  Congrega/ionalist ;  Rev. 
William  H.  Cobb,  Uxbridge  ;  Rev.  Isaiah  C.  Thatcher, 
Lakeville;  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Richmond,  Taunton; 
Hon.  William  T.  Soule,  mayor  of  New  Bedford ; 
Rev.  Frederick  Upham,  D.D.,  Fairhaven  ;  Hon.  Bo- 
num  Nye,  North  Brookfield  ;  Matthew  H.  Cushing, 
Esq.,  Middleboro' ;  George  M.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Matta- 
poisett; William  H.  Sherman,  Esq.,  New  Bedford; 
Noah  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Middleboro'. 

The  officers  of  the  day  were  as  follows :  Gerard  C. 
Tobey,  Esq.,  of  Wareham,  president ;  Wilson  Barstow, 
Esq.,  of  Mattapoisett,  vice-president ;  George  Pur- 
rington,  Jr.,  of  Mattapoisett,  chief  marshal ;  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Vose,  of  Marion,  toast-master;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Leonard,  of  North  Rochester,  chaplain. 

The  chief  marshal  selected  for  his  aids  Joseph  L. 
Cole  and  Henry  A.  Shurtleff,  of  Mattapoisett ;  Wil- 


liam H.  C.  Delano  and  Dr.  Robert  T.  Delano,  of 
Marion. 

The  Standish  Guards,  of  Plymouth,  Company  II, 
First  Regiment  Infantry,  M.  V.  M.,  Herbert  Moris- 
sey,  captain,  tendered  their  services  as  escort  on  the 
occasion,  and  were  accepted. 

The  Middleboro'  Brass  Band,  twenty-two  men,  J. 
M.  Carter,  leader,  discoursed  delicious  music. 

A  selected  choir  of  fifty  voices,  in  charge  of  George 
MasonDelano,  of  Marion,  sang  at  intervals  appropriate 
airs,  that  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

The  historical  oration  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Noble 
Warren  Everett,  of  Wareham,  a  grandson  of  one  of  the 
early  ministers  of  the  old  Rochester  plantation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  oration  an  intermission 
was  taken  for  dinner,  which  consisted  of  roast  clains, 
baked  fish,  corn,  potatoes,  lobsters,  tripe,  bread,  tea, 
coffee,  etc.  One  hundred  bushels  of  clams  consti- 
tuted the  main  portion  of  the  bake. 

After  diuner,  the  vast  multitudes  gathered  about 
the  stand  again,  when  responses  to  toasts  were  made 
by  most  of  the  eminent  men  present. 

But  few  historic  celebrations  within  the  limits  of 
the  Old  Colony  have  drawn  together  such  an  immense 
assembly,  aQd  at  none  has  there  been  more  of  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY    HISTORY,  ETC.* 

Derivation  of  Name — The  Sippiean  Grant — First  Settlements — 
First  Proprietors'  Meeting — Names  of  Proprietors — Indian 
Claims — Names  of  First  Settlers — Incorporation  of  Town — 
Occupation  of  Inhabitants — Manufactures— The  French  War 
—  Revolutionary  War — Votes  of  the  Town — Names  of  Sol- 
diers— Timothy  Rugglcs,  Tlio  Tory  Champion — Lieut. -Col. 
Ebenezcr  White— Elnathan  Haskoll — War  of  the  Rebellion — 
Rochester's  First  Representative — Petition  for  Annexation  to 
Plymouth  County. 

The  town  of  Rochester  received  its  name  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England,  whence 
many  of  the  first  settlers  came.  It  is  recorded  in 
history  that  the  oysters  found  on  those  shores  were 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  for  their  excellence,  and 
the  pioneers,  finding  an  abundance  of  delicious  shell- 
fish here,  in  memory  of  their  former  home,  very  ap- 
propriately gave  to  this  tract  the  name  of  Rochester. 

First  Settlement. — How  the  white  men  first  be- 
came possessed  of  the  Sippiean  or  Rochester  territory, 
whether  by  purchase  or  conquest,  we  are  unable  to 
determine,  and  no  gleaner  who  has  preceded  us  has 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  this  question.  A 
large  part  of  it,  but  not  the  whole,  as  stated  by  some, 
was  granted  to  Thomas  Besbeck  and  others,  Jan.  22, 
1G38-3!).  In  1647,  "  Liberty  is  granted  unto  the 
townsmen  of  Plymouth  to  make  use  of  the  land  at 
Sippiean  for  herding  and  keeping  of  cattle  and 
wintering  of  them  there  as  they  shall  see  cause." 

In  1651,— 

"  For  the  continual  support  of  the  township  of  Plymouth 
for  the  place  and  seat  of  government,  to  prevent  the  dispersing 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  it  is  ordered  that  Sippiean  bo 
granted  to  the  town  of  Plymouth  to  he  a  general  help  to  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  for  the  keeping  of  their  cattle,  and  to 
remain  for  the  eomiuon  use  and  good  of  tho  said  township." 

In  1GGG,  King  Philip,  sachem  of  Pokanoket, 
youngest  son  of  Massasoit,  gave  power  "to  Watuoh- 

1  Compiled  from  the  very  able  historical  address  delivered 
by  Rev.  N.  W.  Everett,  at  Rochester,  July  22,  1S79. 


poo  and  Sampson,  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  their  breth- 
ren, to  hold  and  make  sale  of  these  lands  to  whom 
they  pleased." 

And  on  the  24th  of  December,  16G8,  Philip  in- 
formed the  honorable  court  at  Plymouth  that  they 
were  for  sale. 

In  Plymouth  court  orders  dated  June  3,  1G79,  we 
find  the  following : 

"  In  answer  unto  the  proposition  of  several  that  would  pur- 
chase lands  at  Sippiean  and  places  adjacent,  the  Court  are  glad 
to  take  notice  of  what  they  propound  and  oiler  themselves  to 
oblige  in  order  to  a  oomfortable  settlement  of  a  Plantation 
there,  and  shall  be  ready  to  accommodate  them  as  fur  as  they 
can,  on  reasonable  and  easy  terms,  and  give  them  all  due  en- 
couragement, if  they  can  procure  some  more  substantial  men 
that  are  prudent  persons  and  of  considerable  estate  that  will 
make  a  speedy  settlement  of  themselves  and  families  with 
them,  and  we  desire  and  expect  to  hear  further  from  them  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Court  by  adjournment  in  July  next,  at 
which  time,  we  may,  if  satisfied  in  the  premises,  bargain  with 
them  for  the  lands  they  desire,  or  put  it  in  a  way  to  be  done." 

It  seems  that  "  some  more  substantial  men,  who 
were  prudent  persons,"  were  procured,  for  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1G79,  the  purchase  was  made  and  the  deed 
was  given.  On  the  same  day  the  purchasers  met, 
organized,  and  transacted  considerable  business,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford,  iu  Plymouth. 


Joseph  Lothrop. 
Barnabas  Lotbrop. 
Kanelm  Winalow. 
William  Clark. 
William  Bradford. 
Ralph  Powell. 
Joseph  Bartlett. 
John  Burge. 
Joseph  Burge. 
Georgo  Morton. 
William  Dexter. 

Samuel   BriggS. 

Soth  Pope. 
Samuel  White. 


Aaron  Barlow. 
Moses  Barlow. 
John  Perry. 
Samuel  Hammond. 
Samuel  Davis. 
Benjamin  Foster. 
Benjamin  Bartlett. 
Elizabeth  Ellis. 
Joseph  Duuham. 
Thomas  Hinckley. 
Thomas  Clarke. 
John  Cotton. 
John  Bradford. 
William  Peabody. 


Joseph  Dotey. 

The  names  of  Samuel  Arnold,  William  Counett, 
i  and  the  Ministry  share  were  added  to  the  list  subse- 
quent to  1G79. 
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The  territory  they  purchased  embraced  the  whole 
of  Rochester,  Mattapoisett,  Marion,  and  a  much 
larger  part  of  Wareham  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  The  deed  shows  that  the  easterly  line  was 
the  westerly  jumping  brook,  now  known  as  the  Sil- 
vauus  Besse  Brook,  the  Agawam  and  Waukinco 
Rivers.  But  they  must  have  soon  purchased  additiuual 
land,  for  hundreds  of  acres  were  assigned  to  Thomas 
Clark  and  others  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Wankiuuo 
River. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  was  made,  an  Indian 
named  Charles,  alias  Paumpmutt  of  Ashimuitt, 
claimed  a  portion  of  the  purchased  possessions,  but 
ou  the  payment  of  six  pounds,  New  England  moucy, 
renounced  all  title. 

Nov.  19,  1769,  Lieut.  Joseph  Lothrop,  agent  of 
the  compauy,  paid  Peter  Suscacow  five  shillings  to 
satisfy  his  claim. 

In  1683,  William  CoDnett,  an  Indian,  claimed  the 
whole  land  they  had  purchased.  He  proved  a  bitter 
and  stubborn  contestant,  but  finally  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Thomas  Hinckley  and  Joseph  Lo- 
throp that  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

After  this  the  whites  remained  in  undisputed  pos- 
session. 

It  is  probable  the  first  settlers  took  up  their  resi- 
dence here  in  1680. 

Their  names,  as  given  by  Barber,  are  as  follows : 


Rev.  Samuel  Arnold. 
John  H.uiiinonil. 
Samuel  Uaujuiond. 
Jacob  Rumpus. 
Abraham  Holuios. 
Johu  Wing. 
Juscph  Burgess. 


Job  Winslow. 
Moses  Barlow. 
Aaron  Barlow. 
John  Haskell. 
Samuel  White. 
Joseph  Dotey. 
Sprague. 


Rochester  was  incorporated  as  a  town  June  4, 16S6. 

Industrial  Pursuits. — For  a  long  period  after  the 
first  settlement  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  agriculture.  The  products  of  the  soil,  to- 
gether with  game  from  the  woods  and  fish  from  the 
adjacent  waters,  gave  them  an  ample  subsistence. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  salt  was 
in  great  demand,  the  citizens  embarked  largely  in 
manufacturing  this  article  by  boiling  sea-water. 
About  the  year  1806,  the  making  of  salt  by  evapo- 
ration was  commenced  and  continued  some  forty 
years. 

In  former  years  ship-building  has  been  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  first  cotton- factory  here  was  built  in  1812. 
This  and  the  fulling-mill  occupied  the  present  site  of 
Parker  mills. 

In  1S16,  Curtis  Tobey,  Esq.,  erected  a  cotton-fac- 


tory on  the  Weweantit  River,  and  in  1823,  Benjamin 
Lincoln  built  another  on  the  same  stream. 

In  1824,  Pardon  Taber  built  a  paper-mill  on  the 
Wuweautit;  and  another  paper  establishment  was 
erected  near  the  Tremont  Depot,  by  Wheelwright  it 
Co.,  about  the  year  1864. 

In  1825  the  manufacture  of  hollow-ware  gave 
employment  to  hundreds  of  citizens,  and  the  business 
was  carried  ou  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  many 
years  prior  and  subsequent  to  that  date. 

French  War. — In  the  French  war  of  1757-5S 
nine  citizens  of  Wareham — Johu  Bates,  Barnabas 
Bates,  Jabez  Besse,  Henry  Saunders,  Oliver  Norris, 
Joshua  Besse,  Ebenezer  Chubbuck,  Joseph  Norris, 
and  Samuel  Besse — went  to  Cape  Breton  and  assisted 
in  taking  that  place,  some  in  the  land  forces  aud  some 
in  the  navy,  and  Samuel  Besse  lost  his  life  in  the  ex- 
pedition. About  the  same  time,  Nathaniel  Besse, 
Gershom  Morse,  Newbury  Morse,  Elnathan  Sampson, 
and  Nathaniel  Chubbuck  went  into  the  Northern 
army  and  were  employed  in  taking  Canada. 

Also  there  were  three  Indians  who  resided  in  this 
town,  named  Jo  Joseph,  Sol  Joseph,  aud  Jabez 
Wickett,  who  went  and  fought  against  the  hostile 
Indians  on  the  Canadian  froutier.  The  Nathaniel 
Chubbuck  already  mentioned  was  in  the  Euglish 
army  at  the  time  it  was  defeated  near  the  city  of 
Carthageua,  in  South  America,  in  17-11,  and  also  at 
the  taking  of  Havana,  in  Cuba,  in  1763. 

Revolutionary  War. — The  town  of  Rochester 
took  action  in  reference  to  the  approaching  struggle 
at  an  early  day. 

On  Dec.  28,  1772,  after  reading  the  letter  of  cor- 
respondence from  Boston,  chose  Deacon  Seth  Dexter, 
Samuel  Briggs,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  White,  Nathaniel  Ham- 
moud,  David  Wing,  Noah  Sprague,  and  Thomas 
West  to  cousider  the  matter  and  report  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting. 

Jan.  11,  1773,  they  reported  the  following  resolves, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  town : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  Rights  of  natural 
born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  nut  forfeited  said 
Rights. 

"That  the  acts  of  Parliament  raising  a  revenue  in  America, 
with  the  extended  powers  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  stationing  a  part  of  the  navy  and 
troops  here  are  in  varianco  of  our  Rights  established  by  Char- 
ter. 

"That  the  Governor's  sulary  being  made  indepeudcut  of  the 
General  Court  is  a  dangerous  measure. 

"  That  the  establishment  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  a  most  alarming  innovation,  and  if  these  proceedings  aro 
submitted  to,  our  General  Court  may  soon  be  considered  a  riot- 
ous body. 

"That  we  have  a  right  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  these 
grievances,  and  if  such  petition  is  treated  with  neglect  or  con- 
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tempt,  it  is  a  yoke  which  our  fathers,  or  wo,  are  not  able  to  bear. 
And  wo  Jo  instruct  our  Representative  iu  the  General  Court 
not  to  act  inconsistent  with  these  resolutions,  as  that  will  be 
very  displeasing  to  his  constituents. 

"And  that  he  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pursue  every  legal  measure  for  our  political  salvation. 

"That  we  pay  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  towu  of 
Boston  for  circulating  through  the  Province  a  plau  which  we 
hope  will  be  productive  of  happy  effects." 

The  town  further  voted,  that  if  our  representative 
or  any  other  person  in  this  town  either  has  or  shall 
basely  desert  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  being 
promoted  to  a  post  of  honor  or  profit,  or  for  any  other 
mean  view  to  self-interest,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  to  his  couutry  and  be  treated  with  that  neglect 
and  contempt  that  he  justly  deserves. 

June  30,  1774,  voted  to  sign  a  covenant  to  break 
off  trade  with  Great  Britain  until  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  is  repealed  and  we  restored  to  our  constitutional 
rights. 

Sept.  29,  1774,  instructed  our  representative  not 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Parliament  alter- 
ing the  charter,  etc.,  and  to  adhere  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  and  if  dissolved 
to  form  into  a  Provincial  Congress. 

Chose  Charles  Nye  to  examine  the  town  stock. 
Voted  to  purchase  forty  fire-arms,  and  to  purchase 
powder  so  that  the  stock  be  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
lead  iu  proportion. 

Chose  a  committee  to  call  the  companies  together 
for  the  choice  of  officers. 

June  7,  1775,  accepted  of  the  association  recom- 
meuded  by  Congress,  and  chose  Nathaniel  Hammond, 
John  Doty,  and  David  Wing  a  committee  to  see  it 
carried  into  effect. 

Voted  that  every  minute-man  (amounting  to  one 
hundred)  that  shall  attend  three  half  days  in  each 
week,  as  shall  be  appointed  by  their  captain,  and 
twice  a  month  in  a  body  to  the  1st  of  April,  and 
shall  be  ready  to  march  if  needed,  and  equip  them- 
selves, shall  have  one  shilling  a  week. 

March,  1775,  chose  Nathaniel  Briggs,  Joseph 
Parker,  and  David  Wing  to  see  that  the  minute-men 
equip  themselves. 

Rochester  company  of  minute-men  that  responded 
to  the  first  call,  April  19,  1775 : 

CiHtimtHaiuued  Officer** 
Edward    Hammond,   cap-  Josiah  Briggs,  lieutenant, 

tain.  Timothy  Ruggles,  ensign. 

Xou-Cuimuiiitiuiitid  Otfirer*. 
Sergeant*, 
William  Nye.  Stafford  Hammond. 

Jonathan  King.  Sylvester  Bates. 

Corporal*, 
Church  Mendall.  David  Snow. 

William  Crapo. 


Private*, 

Ichabod  Nye.  Nathan  Perry. 

William  Randall.  Isaac  Washburn. 

Nathan  Savery.  Japhet  Washburn. 

Bassett.  Caleb  Combs. 

Richard  Warren.  Joseph  Hammond. 

Nathaniel  Ryder.  Benjamin  Haskins. 

George  Hammond.  John  Briggs. 

Joseph  Clark.  Elijah  Bates. 

Shubael  Hammond.  David  Bates. 

Rufus  Bassett.  Daniel  Mendall. 

Jonathan  Clark.  Samuel  Snow. 

Lemuel  Caswell.  Nathan  Sears. 

Nathan  Nye.  Nathaniel  King. 

Seth  Mendall.  Weston  Clarke. 

Moses  Bates.  Robert  Ride'r. 

Consider  King.  Silas  Bassett. 

Hathaway  Randall.  Ebenezer  Foster. 

Seth  Hathaway.  George  Clarke. 

Elijah  Caswell,  Jr.  William  Hopper. 

Rochester  second  foot  company  of  militia  that  re- 
sponded to  the  "  Lexington  alarm,"  April  19,  1775  : 

Nathaniel  Hammond,  capt.  John  Briggs,  sergt. 
Nathaniol  Briggs,  lieut. 


Increase  Clapp. 
Samuel  Jenness. 

John . 

Charles  Sturtevant. 

Sturdevant. 

Hammond. 

Joel  Ellis. 
Nathaniel  Sears. 
Joseph  Haskell  (2d). 
Benjamin  Dexter. 
Dnnicl  Hammond. 


Lemuel  LeBaron,  sergt. 

Corporal*, 

Briggs. 


Samuel  Sampson. 
Ichabod  Clapp. 
Joshua  Allen. 
John  Allen,  Jr. 
John  Clarke. 
Hosea  Boles. 
John  Keen. 
Joseph  Wing. 
Ebenezer  Hammond. 
Elisha  Briggs. 


(Privates,  see  roll  at  the  State-House.) 

July  3,  1775,  voted  to  hire  one  hundred  pounds  to 
buy  war  stores. 

Voted  that  those  who  have  good  guns,  but  no 
ammunition,  repair  to  the  keepers  of  the  town  stores 
and  draw  half  a  pound  of  powder  aud  balls  answer- 
able, they  paying  for  the  same  or  leaving  their 
names. 

Aug.  7,  1775,  sundry  persons  subscribed  two  hun- 
dred aud  sixteen  and  three-quarters  yards  of  thick 
cloth  for  the  army. 

May  23,  1776,  voted  that  when  Cougress  shall 
declare  independence  "  we  will  defend  them  with  lives 
and  fortunes." 

Nov.  27,  1777,  made  choice  of  Seth  Dexter,  E. 
Hammond,  and  E.  Haskell  a  committee  to  supply 
soldiers'  families. 

Oct.  9,  1778,  chose  a  committee  of  three  to  sup- 
ply the  families  of  soldiers  who  are  now  in  the  Conti- 
nental army. 

The  patriotism  of  this  town  was  intense,  and  it  is 
a  historical  fact  that  Rochester  furnished  more  mcu 
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iD  proportion  to  territory  or  inhabitants  than  any 
other  town  in  the  Old  Colony.  But  there  was  one 
notable  exception.  The  Tories  of  New  England 
found  their  great  champion  in  the  person  of  Timothy 
Buggies.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Rug- 
bies, and  was  born  in  this  town  in  1711,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1732.  He  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature  in  1730'.  In  the  old 
French  war  in  1755,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  he  led  a  body  of  troops  to  join  Sir  William 
Johnson.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  action 
with  Baron  Die.^kau,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  gift  of  a  lucrative  place. 

In  1757  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  subbequently  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  bench  of  that  court. 

To  the  Congress  of  nine  colonies  at  New  York,  in 
1765,  he,  Otis,  and  Partridge  were  the  delegates  from 
Massachusetts.  Ruggles  was  made  presideut  of  that 
body.  II is  conduct  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  addition  to  a  vote  of 
censure  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
reprimanded  in  his  place  from  the  Speaker's  chair. 

He  became,  as  the  Revolutionary  quarrel  advanced, 
one  of  the  most  violent  supporters  of  the  ministry, 
and  he  and  Otis,  as  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposing 
parties,  were  in  constant  collision  in  the  discussions  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  government. 

In  1774  he  was  named  a  maudamus  councilor, 
which  increased  his  unpopularity  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  his  house  was  attacked  at  night  and  his  cattle 
were  maimed  and  poisoned.  He  died  at  Dighy,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1798,  aged  eighty -seven  years. 

Sabine,  the  historian,  says  of  him,  "  General  Rug- 
gles was  a  good  scholar,  and  possessed  powers  of  mind 
of  a  very  high  order.  He  was  a  wit  and  a  misan- 
thrope, and  a  man  of  rude  manners  and  rude  speech. 
Many  anecdotes  continue  to  be  related  of  him  which 
show  his  shrewdness,  his  sagacity,  his  military  hardi- 
hood and  bravery.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  an  impres- 
sive pleader,  and  in  parliamentary  debate  able  and 
ingenious.  That  a  person  thus  constituted  should 
make  enemies,  other  than  those  which  men  iu  promi- 
nent public  stations  usually  acquire,  is  not  strange, 
and  he  had  a  full  share  of  personal  foes.  In  Mrs. 
Warren's  dramatic  piece  of  '  The  Group,'  he  figures 
in  the  character  of  Brigadier  Hate-all." 

Licut.-Col.  Ebenezer  White,  of  this  town,  performed 
good  service  for  the  cause  of  his  country  in  the  "  days 
that  tried  men's  souls."  He  was  commissioned  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  Plymouth 
County  Militia  in  the  first  year  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,   and   while  participating  in  one  of  the  engage- 


ments that  took  place  in  Rhode  Island  had  a  part  of 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  shot  otf.  In  the  cemetery  at 
Rochester  Centre,  on  that  part  called  "  Rochester 
Town,"  stands  an  old  brown  stone,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "  Memento  Mori,  Sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Colonel  Ebenezer  White,  who  died  March, 
1804,  aged  eighty.  He  was  10  times  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  town  of  Rochester  in  the  General  Court  ; 
in  14  of  which  electious  he  was  unanimously  choscu. 
As  a  tribute  of  respect  for  his  faithful  services,  the 
town  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory." 

Elnathan  Haskell,  of  Rochester,  was  major  of  ar- 
tillery in  the  Continental  army.  His  likeness  appears 
in  one  of  the  historical  paintings  that  adorn  the  dome 
of  the  capitol  at  Washington. 

"Ensign  Ebenezer  Foster  was  killed  at  the  taking 
of  Burgoyne,  Sept.  10,  1777,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
age." 

In  the  town  records  the  following  unique  biography 
may  be  seen  :  "  Ichabod  Burgess  departed  this  life  iu 
1834.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
during  the  whole  war  he  uobly  dared  to  meet  iu  awful 
fight  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  fought  and 
bled  and  conquered  ;  and  now  has  conquered  his  last 
enemy  and  joined  his  glorious  file  leader,  Washington, 
in  glory." 

The  old  Revolutionary  heroes  of  Rochester  sleep 
their  last  sleep,  and  nearly  all  those  who  listened  to 
their  deeds  of  valor  have  followed  them. 

Nathan  Willis  was  born  in  West  Bridgewater  in 
1763.  He  moved  to  Rochester  shortly  after  17S0, 
and  represented  that  town  in  the  General  Court  in 
1799  and  1800. 

He  was  also  representative  of  Rochester  for  the 
political  year  1804—5.  He  was  a  senator  of  Plymouth 
County  for  the  political  year  1805-0,  and  for  the 
seven  ensuing  political  years.  In  1S14  or  1S15  he 
moved  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council  for  the  political  years  1S24-25 
and  in  1825-26,  and  was  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  1832  and  for  several  years  after.  He 
was  many  years  chairman  of  the  selectmen  of  Pitts- 
field,  and  was  one  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners for  Berkshire  County  several  times.  He  rep- 
resented Pittsfield  in  the  General  Court  iu  the  years 
1831  and  1832. 

The  first  representative  of  Rochester  in  the  General 
Court  (1692)  is  said  to  have  been  Samuel  Prince, 
formerly  of  Sandwich,  and  father  of  the  famous  an- 
nalist of  New  England,  grandsou  of  Governor  Thomas 
Hinckley,  of  the  Cape. 

A  Scrap  of  History. — "  At  a  Great  and  General 
Court  for  her  Majesty's   Province  of  Massachusetts 
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Bay  in  New  England,  began  and  held  at  Boston,  upon 
Wednesday,  the  28th  day  of  May,  1707,  and  con- 
tinued by  prorogations  until  Wednesday,  the  29th 
day  of  October  following,  by  their  session : 

"In  Council — The  following  orders  were  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  petition  of 
the  town  of  Rochester  praying  to  be  annexed  to  the 
County  of  Plymouth.     Read  and  concurred  in. 

"  Ordered — That  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  grauted : 
rates  already  assessed  on  the  County  of  Barnstable  to  be  paid 
there:  and  that  for  the  future  that  they  be  annexed  to  the 
County  of  Plymouth,  any  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  uot- 

withstanding. 

"Isaac  Addington,  Secretary. 

"Transcribed  Dec.  31,  1824,  per  Abram  Holmes, 
T.  Clerk." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  original 
town  of  Rochester,  including  the  present  towns  of 
Rochester,  Mattapoisett,  Marion,  and  Wareham,  was 
for  nearly  thirty  years  a  part  of  Barnstable  County 
prior  to  its  aunexatiou  to  Plymouth  County. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY,    ETC. 

First  Congregational  Church — Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
Congregational  Church,  North  Rochester — The  Drowning 
Accident  of  1S83— List  of  Representatives — Military  Record. 

First  Congregational  Church,  Rochester.1 — In 
the  year  1G83,  three  years  before  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Rochester,  came  here  Rev.  Samuel  Shive- 
rick  to  preach  to  its  people.  He  was  a  Huguenot, 
and,  escaping  from  Catholic  persecution  in  France,  he 
came  to  this  spot,  where  he  preached  from  1683  to 
1687,  removing  then  to  Falmouth.  In  1687,  Rev. 
Samuel  Arnold  began  his  labors  as  the  second  min- 
ister of  Rochester,  and  preached  sixteen  years  before 
he  could  form  a  church,  but  in  1703  the  following 
entry  appears  in  the  old  church  records : 

"It  hath  pleased  our  gracious  God  to  shine  in  this  dark 
corner  of  this  wilderness,  and  visit  this  dark  spot  of  ground 
with  the  day-spring  from  on  high,  through  his  tender  mercy, 
and  to  settle  a  church  according  to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  Oc- 
tober loth,  Anno  Domini  17113." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Arnold's  pastorate,  which  prob- 
ably was  the  day  of  his  death,  Feb.  9,  1709,  the 
church  had  thirty-five  members. 

The   next  minister,   Rev.    Timothy   Ruggles,   was 
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ordained  Nov.  22,  1710,  and  during  his  ministry  of 
nearly  sixty  years  three  hundred  and  five  members 
were  gathered  into  the  church  of  Christ.  Ou  a  slate- 
stone  slab  standing  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Rochester 
Centre  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  In  memory  of  ye  Revd  Timothy  Ruggles,  pastor  of  ye 
First  Church  of  Christ,  in  Rochester,  who  was  an  able  Divine, 
and  a  Faithful  minister.  Having  a  peculiar  talent  at  couipo-ing 
Differenced,  and  healing  Divisions  in  Churches  ho  was  much 
employed  in  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  and  having  spent  his  Days 
and  strength  in  the  work  of  his  Lord  and  master,  Finished 
his  course  with  Joy,  and  departed  this  Life  October  yc  ^tith, 
17GS,  in  ye  S-tth  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  5Sth  of  his  ministry. 
They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  Brightness  of  ye  Firma- 
ment, and  they  that  turn  many  to  Righteousness  as  ye  stars  for 
ever  and  ever." 

During  Mr.  Ruggles'  pastorate,  the  Second  Church, 
of  Rochester,  now  Mattapoisett,  and  the  Third,  now 
North  Rochester,  originated  from  this,  the  former  iu 
1736,  the  latter  in  1758. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Moore,  the  fourth  pastor,  was  or- 
dained over  the  "  First  Church"  of  Rochester,  Sept. 
7,  1768,  and  in  the  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  min- 
istry ninety-five  members  were  added  to  the  roll 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  Moore  was  somewhat  noted  for  his  eccentricity, 
and  this  might  have  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  clouded  the  latter  years  of  his  pas- 
torate. 

The  fifth  pastor,  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb,  D.D.,  was  or- 
dained Feb.  5,  1799,  and  his  pastorate  over  the 
church  continued  until  May,  1827,  when,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  a  division  was  made, 
and  that  part  which  was  couuected  with  the  Fourth 
Preciuct  of  Rochester,  and  now  known  as  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Marion,  took  the  name  of 
"  South  Church1'  of  Rochester,  and  retaiued  Dr.  Cobb 
as  its  pastor. 

The  uumber  of  admissions  to  the  church  during 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb,  previous  to  1S27,  a 
period  of  a  little  more  than  twenty-eight  years,  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  At  the  time  of  the 
division  there  was  a  total  membership  of  oue  hundred 
and  forty,  fifty-seven  of  this  number  being  united  as 
the  "  South  Church,"  and  the  remaiuing  eighty-three 
members  constituting  the  "  First  or  Centre  Church," 
couuected  with  the  First  Parish  of  Rochester. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow,  the  sixth  pastor,  aud  the 
first  after  the  division,  was  installed  over  this  church 
May  10,  1827,  and  was  dismissed  by  couucil  Aug. 
29,  1849.  During  his  ministry  of  more  thau  twenty- 
two  years  one  hundred  aud  fifteen  persons  were  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  aud  at  its  close  the  uumber 
of  members  was  eighty-five. 
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The  installation  of  Rev.  Eli  W.  Harrington,  the 
seventh  minister,  occurred  on  the  l'Jth  day  of  June, 
1850,  and  duriug  his  pastorate  of  eight  years  thirty- 
seven  names  were  added  to  the  church-roll.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Harrington's  ministry  the  church  num- 
bered one  hundred  members,  being  the  highest 
number  attained  siuce  the  division  of  1827. 

From  Jan.  20,  1860,  to  July  7,  1861,  Rev.  Sum- 
ner Clark  was  the  acting  pastor.  Duriug  this  time 
no  admissions  were  made. 

Rev.  Edwin  Leonard,  the  eighth  settled  minister, 
was  installed  Nov.  24,  1861,  and  by  council  dismissed 
Jan.  1,  18CS.  The  number  of  persons  uniting  with 
the  church  during  the  time  of  his  miuistry  was 
twenty-six,  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  membership  was 
ninety-five. 

During  the  miuistry  of  Rev.  J.  Wilson  Ward,  act- 
ing pastor,  from  Oct.  4,  1868,  to  November,  1870, 
nine  members  were  received  into  the  church. 

The  ninth  settled  pastor,  Rev.  Nelson  Clark,  was 
installed  over  this  church  and  society  Nov.  1,  1871, 
and  dismissed  Sept.  2,  1873.  During  this  period 
nine  admissions  were  made,  and  at  its  close  the  mem- 
bership was  ninety-one. 

From  1873  to  1878  the  pulpit  of  the  church  was 
supplied  with  preachers  too  numerous  to  be  here  men- 
tioned by  name.  On  May  5,  1878,  the  church  and 
society  invited  Rev.  William  R.  Joyslin  to  become 
the  actiug  pastor,  and  which  position  lie  now  continues 
to  occupy,  April,  1884.  The  whole  number  of  ad- 
missions to  the  church  siuce  1S73  up  to  this  time  is 
twenty. 

The  first  structure  used  for  a  place  of  worship  stood 
on  Little  Neck,  now  in  the  town  of  Marion,  near  a 
large  rock  called  "  Minister's  Rock,"  around  which  it 
is  said  the  Indians  used  to  engage  in  their  noisy 
demon-worship.  The  next  meetiug-house  was  built 
in  1730  at  Rochester  Centre,  close  to  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  westerly  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  The 
third  meeting-house  was  built  in  1769  a  few  rods 
northwesterly  of  the  last  named.  The  church  edifice 
now  in  use  was  built  in  1837.  Through  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  noble-hearted  member  of  the  church  it 
was,  in  187S,  thoroughly  renovated  and  furnished  at 
a  heavy  expense,  making  it  in  all  respects  a  very 
comfortable  and  attractive  place  of  worship. 

Congregational  Church,  North  Rochester.1 — 
Contiguous  portions  of  Rochester,  Middleboro',  and 
Freetown  formed  the  parish,  which  in  Middleboro' 
included  that  portion  south  of  a  line  from  Pocksha 
Pond  due  east  to  the  town  of  Carver. 


1  By  A.  W.  Bisbee,  Esq. 


The  church  was  organized  in  1753.  Rev.  Thomas 
West  was  its  pastor,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
till  his  death.  The  church  stood  near  the  north- 
west angle  of  Rochester,  on  the  lot  south  of  the  old 
burying-ground.  In  that  ancient  ground  now  covered 
with  a  stately  growth  of  oak,  ou  one  of  the  moss- 
covered  stones  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Memento  Mortii. — This  stone  is  erected  to  the  mcinury  of 
tho  REV'D   THOMAS  WEST    who  died  duly  1  1,  17'JO,  in  the 
S2d  year  of  his  age  and  in  tho  4-1  of  hi*  Ministry. 
"Weep  yo,  my  friends,  for  West  is  gone; 

His  glass  of  time  doth  cease  to  run  ; 

His  active  tongue  and  virtuous  heart 

Have  ceased  to  act, — they've  done  their  part. 

Although  he's  gone,  he  yet  docs  live. 

He's  now  disrobed  of  earthly  clay, 

And  shines  in  one  eternal  day." 

Nearly  the  whole  of  his  pastoral  labors  were  with 
the  people  of  this  parish.  He  was  very  eccentric,  yet 
earnest  in  his  efforts.  Prophecies  were  his  special 
delight.  A  son  of  his,  Rev.  Samuel  West,  was  at 
oue  time  pastor  of  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Calvin  Ciiaddock,  or- 
dained Oct.  10,  1703.  He  was  finely  educated  and 
of  great  independence  of  mind.  Soon  after  his  set- 
tlement he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  an  academy 
and  building  up  the  place.  Laud  was  purchased, 
buildings  erected,  and  the  academy  opened  under 
favorable  auspices.  The  school  soon  attained  such  a 
popularity  that  students  were  attracted  to  it  from 
distant  States.  This  enterprise  involved  Mr.  Chad- 
dock  in  debt,  trouble  arose  in  the  church,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  pastorate,  in  1806,  the  school  was  discon- 
tinued. It  was  during  this  year  his  fellow-townsmen 
honored  him  by  sendiug  him  as  a  representative  to 
the  General  Court.  When  playing  ball  with  the  boys 
he  would  tell  them  to  give  a  good  one.  and  he  would 
send  it  to  the  third  heavens. 

From  this  church  he  went  to  Hanover,  and  preached 
there  twelve  years. 

The  early  records  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  second  house  of  wor- 
ship cannot  be  given.  A  portion  of  the  parish  wished 
it  placed  on  the  corner  near  to  Stillwater  Furnace, 
on  land  now  owued  by  Luke  Perkins.  The  timber 
was  drawn  there  and  preparations  made  to  build. 
This  movement  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  Mor- 
tons, Haskells,  and  other  families  of  that  portion  of 
the  parish,  so  the  timber  was  quietly  conveyed  to  the 
lot  on  which  the  present  building  stands.  This  act 
caused  a  few  to  withdraw  and  join  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Rock,  Middleboro'. 

After  Mr.  Chaddock's  departure  the  society  began 
to  decline,  and  finally  regular  services  were  abandoned. 
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The  buildiny  had  never  been  finished.  In  course  of 
time  the  windows  were  broken.  Owls  and  bats  held 
possession  by  night,  and  when  an  occasional  service 
was  held,  to  the  delight  of  the  little  ones,  squirrels 
from  the  neighboring  wood  would  leap  on  the  beams 
overhead.  Through  public  feeling  and  sympathy  the  j 
house  was  rendered  habitable,  and  Rev.  Ichabod  \ 
Plaisted,  from  Maine,  "  a  bliud  preacher,"  commenced 
his  labors  April  1,  1827.      He  coutinued  four  years. 

Samuel  Utley  was  the  pastor  for  two  years,  from 
1833  to  1S35. 

Rev.  Isaac  Briggs  was  called  in  1830  to  be  the 
pastor.  The  society  now  began  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
conditiou.  The  commodious  parsonage,  owned  by  the 
society,  was  built  the  following  year.  A  colored  man, 
Ezekiel  Turner,  headed  this  enterprise.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  money  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription and  the  present  church  edifice  erected  in 
1841.  Mr.  Briggs  closed  his  ministerial  labors  Nov. 
7,  1858,  having  preached  to  this  people  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  justly  esteemed  a  good  mau,  thor- 
oughly Calvinistic  in  his  views,  firm  in  the  faith  of 
his  fathers,  generous  and  kind.  He  was  born  in 
Halifax,  Mass.,  May  7,  1775  ;  was  three  times  mar- 
ried ;  died  in  East  Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  22,  1S62,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

By  legislative  act,  June  18,  1825,  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton, Job  Morton,  Caleb  Briggs,  Jacob  Bennett,  John 
Perkins,  and  their  successors  were  chosen  trustees  of 
the  Third  Congregational  Precinct  in  Rochester,  Mid- 
dleboro',  and  Freetown. 

Samuel  Sprague,  a  resident  of  Fairhaven,  and  a. 
member  of  the  society,  at  his  death,  about  the  year 
1825,  bequeathed  to  the  society  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  directed  the  interest  to  be  used  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  miuistry.  Ezekiel  Turner  and 
others,  by  bequests  and  gifts,  have  nearly  doubled  the 
original  sum,  all  of  which  is  known  as  the  "  Sprague 
legacy." 

Since  Rev.  Isaac  Briggs  the  pastors  have  been  as 
follows:  Otis  Rockwood,  Dec.  12,  18G0,  to  Dec.  12, 
18G1;  James  R.  Gushing,  December,  1861,  to  1868, 
seven  years;  William  W.  Baldwin,  Jau.  18,  1870,  to 
Aug.  27,  1871;  Lewis  P.  Atwood,  1875  to  1877; 
William  Leonard,  Sept.  1,  1877,  to  Sept.  1,  1881  ; 
Richard  T.  Wilton,  Nov.  1,  1881,  to  Nov.  1,  1883; 
Henry  J.  Stone,  Feb.  1,  1884. 

Drowning  Accident. — One  of  the  saddest  acci- 
dents which  ever  occurred  in  this  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  the  drowning  of  five  young  persons  in 
Snow's  Pond,  April  21, 1883. 

Fannie  R.,  aged  twelve  years,  Isabclle  R.,  aged  ten 
years,  and  Charles  H.  F.  Church,  aged  eight  years, 


Ella  Rounseville,  aged  nineteen  years,  Albert  Rounse- 
ville,  aged  eleven  years,  and  Minnie  Phipps,  aged 
twenty-three  years,  started  on  a  May-flower  excursion. 
About  10.30  a.m.  they  arrived  at  the  borders  of 
Snow's  Pond,  a  body  of  water  covering  nearly  one 
hundred  acres,  and  situated  two  miles  northwest  of 
Rochester  Centre.  Not  being  successful  in  their 
search  for  May-flowers,  they  determined  to  visit  an 
island  in  the  stream.  For  this  purpose  they  em- 
barked in  a  boat  called  the  "  Rebecca,"  an  unsafe 
craft,  nine  feet  long,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and 
ten  inches  deep,  and  commenced  paddliug  for  the 
island,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet.  Ella  and  Fannie  were  in  the  bow,  Albert 
and  Charlie  amidships,  paddling,  and  Minnie  and 
Isabclle  were  in  the  stern.  A  breeze  was  blowing 
quite  strong  from  the  northwest,  causing  the  over- 
loaded boat,  when  about  half-way  across,  to  roll  and 
ship  water.  The  occupants  becoming  frightened 
moved  to  one  side,  and  instantly  the  boat  capsized, 
plunging  all  of  them  in  the  water. 

Miss  Rounseville,  daughter  of  Alden  Rouuseville, 
was  a  young  lady  whose  many  pleasing  traits  endeared 
her  to  all  her  acquaintances.  She  was  nearly  at  the 
close  of  a  second  year  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater,  and  had  been  at  home  on  a  week's  va- 
cation, intending  to  return  on  Monday.  Miss  Phipps, 
daughter  of  John  W.  and  Nancy  Phipps,  lived  at  the 
homo  of  her  uncle,  Garrison  Blackmer.  Her  father 
lost  his  life  while  serving  his  country  during  the  Re- 
bellion. She  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1878  of 
the  New  Bedford  High  School,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  those  who  knew  her.  Fanny  R.,  Isabelle 
R.,  and  C.  H.  F.  were  the  only  children  of  Charles 
H.  F.  and  Cornelia  R.  Church.  The  fuueral  services 
were  held  on  Monday,  April  23d,  at  the  Congregational 
Church,  Rochester  Centre,  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Joyslin,  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Vose,  of 
Marion,  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  and  Rev.  E.  M.  Wilson,  of 
Long  Plain. 

The  remains  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
bearing  the  floral  tributes  of  loving  hands.  After 
the  services  nearly  fifteen  hundred  persons  viewed 
the  remains  and  witnessed  the  sad  and  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  four  hearses  moving  slowly  through  the  town 
and  bearing  to  their  last  resting-place  the  remains  of 
the  deceased. 

Military.1 — The  following  is  a  list  of  those  from 
this  town  who  held  offices  in  the  local  militia  : 

Colonels. — Charles  Sturtevant,  from  Jau.  4,  1797, 
to  1800;  Noah  Dexter,  from  1812  to  Aug.  5,  1812; 


1  Contributed  by  Gen.  E.  W.  Pciruc. 
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David  Hathaway,  from  1826  to  1829;  John  H. 
Clark,  from  Dec.  8,  1820;  Abial  P.  Robinson,  from 
May  7,  1834,  to  1837. 

Lieutenant- Colonels. — Ebenezer  White,  from  1775 
to  17S1  ;  Charles  Sturtevaut,  from  May  1,  1794,  to 
Jan.  4,  1797;  Noah  Dexter,  from  June,  1809,  to 
1S12  ;  Ebeuezer  Barrows,  from  1826  to  1827  ;  John 
II.  Clark,  from  1827  to  Dec.  8,  1820;  Gilbert 
Hathaway,  from  1839  to  April  24,  1840. 

Alajurs. — Edward  Winslow,  from  an  early  and  uu- 
kuowu  date;  Elisha  llujrgles,  from  1787  to  17 — ; 
Charles  Sturtevaut,  from  179-  to  May  1,  1794; 
Roland  Luce,  from  July  22,  1800,  to  1806  ;  Noah 
Dexter,  from  1807  to  June,  1809;  Nathaniel  Has- 
kell, from  1814  to  1821;  David  Hathaway,  from 
Oct.  10,  1823,  to  1826;  John  H.  Clark,  from  1826 
to  1827  ;  Abial  P.  Robinson,  from  1832  to  May  7, 
1834  ;  Charles  H.  Clark,  from  May  7,  1834,  to  1836  ; 
Gilbert  Hathaway,  from  1837  to  1839;  Roger  L. 
Barstow,  from  1853  to  1858. 

Part  of  a  company  of  cavalry  for  several  years  ex- 
isted in  town,  and  of  which  Nathaniel  Haskell,  John 
Bennett,  Ira  Clark,  and  James  H.  Clark  were  suc- 
cessively commanders,  Capt.  Haskell  being  promoted 
to  major  of  the  cavalry  battalion. 

A  compauy  of  light  iufautry  was  raised  in  1849, 
aud  James  II.  Look  commissioned  captain.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Roger  L.  Barstow  in  1851.  This  com- 
pany belouged  to  the  Third  Regiment  of  light  in- 
fantry, then  commanded  by  Col.  Eliab  Ward,  of 
Middleboro',  aud  in  the  Second  Brigade,  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Militia,  then  under  Brig.-Gen.  Henry 
Durham,  of  Abington. 

While  Marion  and  Mattapoisett  remained  as  parts 
of  Rochester  the  town  could  properly  lay  claim  to 
considerable  commercial  enterprise,  two  hundred  aud 
fifteeu  workmeu  being  at  one  time  engaged  in  ship- 
building. 

Whaling  was  also  carried  on  and  the  making  of  salt. 
At  one  time  about  sixty  sail  of  merchant  aud  coasting 
vessels  were  owued  here. 

What  by  many  was  believed  to  have  been  the  most 
valuable  private  library  in  the  State  was  owued  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Robbius,  formerly  a  settled  clergyman 
in  that  part  of  Rochester  now  Mattapoisett.  This 
library  cousisted  of  about  three  thousand  volumes 
and  four  thousand  pamphlets.  He  also  had  an 
extensive  collection  of  coins,  mauuscripts,  etc. 

Rochester  company  of  "  minute-men"  that  re- 
sponded to  the  first  call,  April  19,  1775  : 

Comm  inuiuiied   Ojju-crii. 
Edward  Hammond,  captain;  Josiah  Burgess,  lieutenant;  Tim- 
othy Ruggles,  ensign. 


Xon-Cummiuiiuneti    Ojjicer*. 
William  Nye,  Jonathan    King,  Stafford  Hammond,  Sylvester 
Bates,  sergeants;   Church   Mendall,   Elisha  Briggs,   David 
Snow,  William  Crapo,  corporals. 

Private*. 


Ichabod  Nye. 
William  Randall. 
Nathan  Savery. 

Bassett. 

Richard  Warren. 
Nathaniel  Ryder. 
George  Hammond. 
Joseph  Clark. 
Sbubael  Hammond. 
Rufus  Bassett. 
Jonathan  Clark. 
Lemuel  Caswell. 
Nathan  Nye. 
Seth  Meudall. 
Moses  Bates. 
Consider  King. 
Hathaway  Randall. 
Scth  Hathaway. 
Elijah  Caswell,  Jr. 


Nathan  Perry. 
Isaac  U  ,i  -  li  bui  ii. 
Japhct  Washburn. 
Caleb  Combs. 
Joseph  Hammond. 
Beujauiin  lluskins. 
Johu  Briggs. 
Elijah  Bates. 
David  Bates. 
Daniel  Mendall. 
Samuel  Snow. 
Nathan  Sears. 
Nathaniel  Kiug. 
Weston  Clark. 
Robert  Rider. 
Silos  Bassett. 
Ebenezer  Foster. 
George  Clark. 
William  Hopper. 


Rochester  second  foot  company  of  militia  that  re- 
sponded to  the  "Lexington  alarm,"  April  19,  1775  : 


Benjamin  Dexter. 
Daniel  Hammond. 

Briggs. 

Samuel  Sampson. 
Ichabod  Clupp. 
Joshua  Allen. 
Johu  Allen,  Jr. 
John  Clark. 
Hosea  Bolles. 
John  Keen. 
Joseph  Wing. 
Ebenezer  Hammond. 
Elisha  Brings. 


Nathaniel  Hammond,  capt. 
Nathaniel  Briggs,  lieut. 
John  Briggs,  sorgt. 
Lemuel  Le  Baron,  sergt. 
Increase  Clapp,  corp. 
Samuel  Jenness,  Corp. 

John . 

Charles  Sturtevaut.  ' 

Sturdevant. 

Hammond. 

Joel  Ellis. 
Nathaniel  Sears. 
Joseph  Haskell  (2d). 

(See  roll  at  Stale-House.) 

The  Fourth  Regiment  in  Secoud  Brigade,  Fifth 
Division,  that  from  about  the  commeucnient  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  embraced  all  the  militia  com- 
panies of  Middleboro',  Rochester,  aud  Wareham,  were 
divided  in  the  days  of  gerrymandering  (see  order  of 
Governor  and  Council,  at  the  State- House,  Bostou, 
Jan.  15,  1812),  and  the  compauies  of  Rochester  and 
Wareham  set  off,  aud,  with  those  of  Carver,  made  a 
new  and  distinct  regiment,  of  which  Maj.  Noah  Dex- 
ter, of  Rochester,  was  elected  aud  commissioned  lieu- 
teuant-colonel  commandant ;  Beujamiu  Ellis,  of  Car- 
ver, major,  and  Asa  Barrows,  appointed  adjutaut. 
This  was  disbanded  by  order  of  the  Governor  aud 
Council,  Aug.  5,  1812,  and  the  companies  of  Roch- 
ester and  Wareham  set  back  to  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
then  commanded  by  Lieut. -Col.  Abial  Washburu,  of 
Middleboro' ;  Levi  Peircc,  of  Middleboro',  being  se- 
nior or  first  major,  aud  Samuel  White  junior  major. 

The   Fourth  Regiment  was   reorganized  in  1S26, 
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auil  the  field-officers  in  this  new  regiment  were  filled 
by  electing  nnd  commissioning  three  Rochester  gen- 
tlemen, namely,  David  Hathaway,  colonel ;  Ebenczer 
Barrows,  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  John  H.  Clark, 
major.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Gage,  of  Rochester,  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant. 

Col.  David  Hathaway  was  born  in  Freetown,  Sept. 
24,  17SS.  He  was  a  son  of  Gilbert  Hathaway,  of 
Freetown,  and  wife  (Mary  Evans).  Gilbert  and 
Mary  were  married  Nov.  24,  177!).  She  was  born 
Feb.  12,  1751.  She  was  a  daughter  of  David  Evans, 
Jr.,  and  wife  (Anna  Weaver),  of  Swansey,  who  were 
married  Nov.  29,  1745.  Anna  was  a  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Weaver,  of  Swansey,  and  wife  (Ruth  Shef- 
field). Benjamiu  and  Ruth  were  married  April  11, 
1723. 

Ebenezer  Barrows  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  from  the  office  of  captain  of  the  light  infantry 
company  then  existing  in  that  part  of  Rochester  now 
Mattapoisett.  He  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  as 
lieutenant-colonel  by  Maj.  John  H.  Clark,  who  finally 
succeeded  Col.  Hathaway  iu  the  command  of  the 
regiment,  Dec.  8,  1829. 

The  first  clectiou  for  the  choice  of  field-officers  for 
this  regiment  was  held  in  1826.  Maj.  John  H.  Clark 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  place  of  Ebenezer 
Barrows.  Sept.  11,  1827,  was  the  time  set  for  the 
election,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Elisha  Ruggles, 
innholder,  but  this  was  countermanded  in  brigade 
orders  of  Sept.  7,  1827,  and  Maj.  Clark  was  not  pro- 
moted until  some  time  after. 

Lucius  Downs  succeeded  John  H.  Clark  as  major, 
and  was  iu  turn  succeeded  by  Stillman  Shaw.  This 
Fifth  Regiment  existed  but  a  few  years,  when  it  was 
disbanded,  and  the  companies  of  Rochester  and  Ware- 
ham  again  became  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
and  thus  continued  until  the  abolition  of  the  old 
militia  system  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, April  24,  1S40. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
coroners,  and  date  of  appointments : 

JUSTICES   OF   THE   PEACE. 
Ebenezer  White,  Oct.  31,  1775. 
David  Wing,  Aug.  28,  1775. 
David  Nye,  May  17,  1787. 
Elnathan  Haskell,  May  28,  1787. 
Abraham  Holmes,  March  2,  1789. 
Nathan  Willis,  March  4,  180U. 
Nathaniel  Hammond  (3d),  Feb.  19,  1805. 
Nathaniel  Ruggles,  Jan.  26,  1810. 
Elisha  Ruggles,  May  5,  1810. 
Gideon  Barstow,  Jr.,  Feb.  22,  1811. 
Caleb  Briggs,  Feb.  22,  1811. 
Elijah  Willis,  Feb.  22,  1811. 
Pelog  Whitridge,  May  8,  1812. 


Charles  J.  Holmes,  Feb.  15,  1814. 
Micah  H.  Ruggles,  Jan.  31,  1S15. 
Thomas  Bassett,  Jan.  30,  1816. 
Charles  Sturtevant,  Jan.  30,  1816. 
Joseph  Meigs,  Feb.  3,  1816. 
George  Wing,  Feb.  5,  1822. 
James  Ruggles,  April  16,  1822. 
Jesse  Martin,  May  26,  1823. 
Joseph  Look,  May  26,  1823. 
Philip  Crandon,  Feb.  17,  1824. 
Lothrop  Perkins,  Feb.  17,  1824. 
Butler  Wing,  Jan.  7,  1825. 
William  Le  Baron,  July  1,  1825. 
|   George  King,  Jan.  24,  1829. 
|  Theophilus  Pitcher,  Jr.,  Feb.  1,  1331. 
I   David  Hathaway,  Jan.  12,  1836. 
I    Walton  N.  Ellis,  Jan.  12,  1S36. 
!  Joseph  Haskell,  Feb.  7,  1837. 
|    Joseph  W.  Church,  April  11,  1839. 
Theophilus  King,  July  25,  1839. 
Noah  C.  Perkins,  Feb.  17,  1841. 
Amitta  B.  Hammond,  March  6,  1841. 
Rogers  L.  Barstow,  Jan.  14,  1843. 
Benjamin  F.  Barstow,  Feb.  12,  1851. 
James  H.  Look. 
George  Peirco. 
Thomas  Ellis. 

CORONERS. 
Nathaniel  Haskell,  March  1,  1794. 
Peleg  Whitridge,  Jan.  26,  1802. 
Nathauicl  Haskell,  Jr.,  June  17,  1815. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT.* 
John  Hammond,  1718. 
Samuel  Prince,  1721. 
Thomas  Dexter,  1722,  '34,  '37,  '38. 
Josoph  Benson,  1723,  '24,  26. 
Thomas  Turner,  1725,  '29. 
Joseph  Benson,  1727. 
Benjamin  Hammond,  1728,  '33,  '35. 
Samuel  Sprague,  1730. 
John  Freoman,  1731,  '32,  '39,  '40,  '41,  '43. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  Jr.,  1736. 
Noah  Sprague,  1742,  '50,  '56,  '57. 

Elisha  Barrows,  1744,  '45,  '52,  '54,  '55,  '64,  '65,  '66,  '67. 
Samuel  Wing,  1746,  '48,  '51,  '58. 
Nathaniel  Ruggles,  1759,  '60,  '61,  '62,  '63. 
Samuol  Sprague,  1768,  '69,  '70,  '71,  '72. 
Lieut.-Col.  Ebenezer  White,»  1773,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77,  '78,  '79, 

'80,  '81,  '82,  '83,  '84,  '85,  '86. 
Nathaniol  Hammond,  1787. 
Abraham  Holmes,  1787,  '88,  '89,  '90,  '97. 
Ebenezer  White,  1791,  '92. 
Nathaniel  Sprague,  1793,  '94,  '95. 
Nathan  Willis,  1799,  1804. 
Elisha  Ruggles,  1800,  '01,  '02,  '03. 
Gideon  Barstow,  Jr.,  1805,  '06,  '08,  '09,  '10,  'It. 
Rev.  Calvin  Chaddook,  1806. 
Caleb  Briggs,  1810. 
Jesse  Haskell,  1810,  '16. 
Thomas  Bassett,  181], 
Elijah  Willis,  1811. 

1  Compiled  by  A.  W.  Bisbee,  Esq. 

-  Unauimously  chosen  the  fourteen  elcotions.     He  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fourth  Regiment,  Plymouth  CountyMilitia. 
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Samuel  Winslow,  1811. 

Elisha  Ruggles,  1S14. 

Abraham  Hullnes,  1814,  '15. 

Charles  J.  Holmes,  1S16,  '17,  'IS,  '20,  "24,  '26,  '27,  '32,  '33. 

Joseph  Meiggs,  1816,  '21,  '22,  '2i»,  '30,  '31. 

Philip  Crandon,  1823,  '33. 

Gideon  Barstow,  1825. 

Wilson  Barstow,  1829,  '30. 

George  King,  1829,  '30. 

Ebeu  Holmes,  1829,  '30,  '32. 

Amith  B.  Hammond,  1832,  '33,  '55. 

Tlicophilus  King,  1333,  '35,  '36,  '37. 

Malaehi  Ellis,  1834. 

Benjamin  Barstow  (2d),  1834. 

Zucheus  M.  Barstow,  1835,  '36,  '37,  '38. 

Joseph  Hammett,  1835. 

William  Sears,  1835. 

James  H.  Clark,  1838,  '39. 

Isaac  Smith,  18.18,  '39. 

Samuel  Sturtevaut,  Jr.,  1839,  '40,  '41. 

James  Ruggles,  1840,  '41. 

Silas  B.  Allen,  1S42,  '43. 

Loring  Meiggs,  1842,  '43. 

George  Bouney,  1844,  '45. 

Nathan  Cannou,  1844,  '45. 

Nathan  S.  Clark,  1846,  '47. 

Solomon  K.  Eaton,  1846,  '47. 

John  H.  Clark,  1849,  '50. 

John  A.  Le  Baron,  1851,  '52. 

William  Sears,  1853. 

Thomas  Ellis,  1854. 

G.  B.  Blnckinur,  1S56. 

David  Lewis,  1869,  '62. 

Israel  F.  Niekersou,  18U5. 

Thomas  Ellis,  1868. 

George  W.  Humphreys,  1S71. 

John  S.  Ryder,  1874. 

Judah  Hathaway,  1878. 

Isaac  F.  B.  Perry,  1882. 

Note. — In  years  not  given  the  town  cither  neglected,  voted 
not  to  send  or  has  sent  (since  1S56)  with  other  towns. 

Military  Record. — List  of  soldiers  furnished  by 
Rochester,  Mass.,  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion:1 

Three  Years'  Service, 

George  H.  Clark.  William  T.  Bryant. 

Eoos  Bolton.  Thuuius  A.  Cushman. 

William  T.  Comstock.  John  W.  Phipps. 

William  II .  11.  Chase.  George  B.  Ashley. 

John  A.  Fuller.  Henry  C.  Kingman. 

David  Ryder.  Nchemiah  It.  Davis. 

Joseph  F.  Ryder.  Willard  E.  Clark. 

Charles  Kieketson.  Charles  M.  Maxim. 

George  11.  Randall.  Martin  S.  Tinkham. 

Nine  Mouth*   Service. 

Thomas  B.  Bourne.  Isaiah  T.  Wilbur. 

Lucius  E.  Pierce.  Saliiu  Jefferson. 

William  T.  Ellis.  Stephen  C.  Sears. 

Thomus  W.  Raymond.  Lawrence  R.  Rankin. 

Moses  W.  Pierce.  Theodoro  W.  Cole. 

John  L.  Nye.  Israel  S.  Bishop. 

Henry  E.  Crapo.  Edmund  Williams. 

Francis  N.  Crapo.  Madison  N.  Rydor. 

Handel  J.  Tripp.  Thcophilus  Burgess. 

George  E.  Duulap.  Micah  S.  Bishop. 

1  Compiled  by  A.  W.  Bisbee,  Jr. 
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G.  B.  BLACKMER. 

The  first  Blackmer  of  whom  we  have  authentic 
record  was  William,  who  came  from  England  as  early 
as  1637,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  afterwards  re- 
moving to  Sandwich.  It  is  inferred  by  Joel  Black- 
mer, of  New  York,  who  has  made  researches  into  the 
genealogy  of  the  family,  that  this  William  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Blackmers  of  Rochester. 

Peter  Blackmer,  born  May  25,  1GG7,  resided  iu 
Rochester,  was  a  man  of  much  influence  and  import- 
ance in  the  town,  and  held  many  positions  of  office 
and  trust.  He  was  selectman  from  1090  to  1715,  in- 
clusive, and  town  clerk  from  1G99  to  171G,  inclusive. 
He  Wits  also  an  officer  in  the  military.  lie  died  Aug. 
1,  1717.  Among  other  children,  he  had  Stephen, 
born  July,  1704.  Of  his  record  we  kuow  but  little 
further  than  that  he  married  and  had  a  son,  Salisbury, 
who  purchased  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  graudsou, 
Garrison  B.  The  original  deed,  bearing  date  April 
8,  179G,  is  now  in  Mr.  Blackmer's  possession.  Salis- 
bury was  born  April  2,  1750.  He  married  Phebe 
Read.  Their  children  were  James,  Thomas,  William, 
Tisdell,  John,  Salisbury,  Phebe,  Betsey,  aud  Rufus. 
He  was  by  occupation  a  master-mariner,  anil  com- 
manded vessels  plying  between  New  England  ports 
and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  his  voyages  to  the  islands  he  found  the  inhabitants 
ou  the  verge  of  starvation,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
famine  which  prevailed  throughout  the  islands.  Capt. 
Blackmer  at  ouce  unloaded  his  cargo,  aud  repairing 
to  the  nearest  port  where  a  supply  of  provisions  could 
be  obtained,  he  loaded  his  vessel  with  supplies  for  the 
unfortunate  people,  returned  to  the  islands  and  relieved 
i  their  necessities.  This  generous  action  was  uever  for- 
gotten by  the  grateful  people,  and  they  always  hailed 
his  appearance  among  them  with  the  most  extravagant 
manifestations  of  delight.  He  followed  the  sea  most 
of  his  life,  aud  finally  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester 
of  a  prevailing  fever.  Of  this  fever  we  quote  the 
following  from  a  historical  sketch  of  the  town  : 

"  Iu  181G  the  spotted  fever  made  fearful  ravages  iu 
the  village  of  Mattapoisett  and  iu  the  western  part  of 
the  central  village.  The  population  of  the  entire  town 
being  two  thousand  eight  hundred,  sixty-one  Jttads  of 
families  were  stricken  down  with  the  disease." 

John  Blackmer  was  brought  up  to  a  seafaring  life 
with  his  father,  and  upon  the  latter's  death  succeeded 
to  his  trade  with  the  Cape  de  Verde  islauders.  In 
September,  1827,  he  sailed  from  Bostou  in  the  sloop 
"  Elizabeth"  for  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  the  vessel 
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with  all  on  board  was  lost,  never  afterwards  being 
heard  from.  He  married  Nancy  Bullen,  of  Farm- 
ington,  Mc.  They  had  seven  children, — James,  born 
1S15,  was  lost  at  sea  when  about  seventeen  years 
old  ;  Fanuy  W.,  died  in  childhood  ;  John,  who  was 
brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority went  to  sea  two  or  three,  voyages,  and  then 
weut  to  California  witli  the  early  gold-seekers,  where 
he  remaiued  two  or  three  years,  when  he  returned  to 
his  native  town,  purchased  a  farm,  where  he  resided 
several   years,  and   was  selectman   of  the   town  ;  he 

now  resides  in  New  Bedford  ;  he  has  two  children, 

Hannah  J.  and  Herbert  A.,  both  married.  Mary  F., 
married  Henry  H.  Smith,  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  a 
seafaring  man  ;  he  died  in  California,  1851 ;  she  is 
now  a  widow,  and  resides  with  her  brother,  Garrison 
B.  Elizabeth,  married  Benjamin  S.  Clark,  of  New 
Bedford,  and  now  resides  in  Brockton ;  her'  husband 
was  a  sea-captain  many  years ;  they  have  four  chil- 
dren,— Arthur  B.,  Elizabeth  J.,  Fannie  B.  and  Annie 
B.  (twins).  Garrison  B.  (see  portrait).  Nancy  S., 
married  John  W.  Phipps,  of  Maine  ;  he  was  a  teacher 
and  painter,  and  resided  in  Rochester ;  they  had  five 
children, — S.  Franklin  B.,  deceased;  Henry  G.,  resides 
in  Brockton ;  Mary  E.,  deceased  (this  young  lady, 
together  with  four  other  persons,  was  drowned  April 
21,  1883,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  pleasure-boat  in 
Snow's  Pond,  Rochester.  There  were  six  in  the 
boat, — Fannie  R.  Church,  aged  twelve ;  Isabella  R. 
Church,  aged  ten  ;  Charles  H.  F.  Church,  aged 
eight;  Ella  Rounseville,  aged  nineteen;  Albert 
Rouuseville,  aged  eleven  ;  and  Mary  E.  Phipps,  aged 
tweuty-three.  The  boat,  a  very  frail  affair,  upset,  and 
all  were  drowned  except  Albert  Rounseville)  ;  Charles 
E.,  deceased  ;  Elmer  E.,  graduated  at  Bridgewater 
State  Normal  School,  and  is  now  a  teacher.  John 
W.  Phipps  enlisted  in  Thirty-eighth  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry,  August,  1861,  and  died  of  fever 
in  New  Orleans,  May,  18G2.  He  was  sergeant  of 
Company  H.     He  was    a  man    much   respected  in 


Rochester,  and  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee 
several  years. 

Garrison  B.  Blackmer  had,  besides  the  usual  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  the  advantages 
of  the  private  tutorship,  at  his  father's  house,  of  a 
Miss  Hamblin,  who  taught  him  during  summers  until 
he  was  large  enough  to  work  on  the  farm,  when  his 
services  were  brought  into  requisition  in  that  sphere. 
The  father  being  lost  at  sea  when  the  oldest  child  was 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  left  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  the  widowed  mother  and  orphaned  children. 
When  Garrison  B.  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  his 
elder  brother  went  to  sea,  and  left  him  at  that  early 
age  to  conduct  a  large  farm.  This  he  did  with  very 
good  success.  This  circumstance,  together  with  sub- 
sequent unexpected  responsibilities  which  devolved 
upon  him,  contributed  to  make  the  avocation  of  agri- 
culture his  pursuit  through  life,  and  he  has  made  the 
old  homestead  his  abiding-place.  He  assumed  the 
care  of  his  mother,  and,  later  on,  his  widowed  sisters 
have  resided  with  him  at  the  old  homestead. 

While  Mr.  Blackmer  had  not  the  advantages  of 
collegiate  training,  yet  he  has  always  been  a  readiug 
man,  and  has  kept  himself  posted  not  only  on  the 
current  events  of  the  day,  but  has  given  his  leisure 
time  to  the  perusal  of  standard  literature,  and  espe- 
cially all  things  pertaining  to  local  historical  aud 
statistical  matters.  He  has  held  many  positions  of 
office  and  trust  in  his  town.  He  was  town  treasurer 
aud  collector,  1876  to  1879,  inclusive ;  selectman, 
1882-84;  represented  the  towns  of  Rochester, 
Marion,  and  Mattapoisett  in  General  Court,  1S5C; 
was  moderator  at  most  of  the  town-meetings  from 
1870  to  1884  ;  and  was  justice  of  the  peace  seven 
years.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
the  town  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  interest. 
In  politics  he  has  been  Whig  and  Republican,  aud  is 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Acushuet. 
He  is  a  member  of  Pythagorean  Lodge,  F.  A.  M.,  at 
Marion. 
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BY   E.  B.  K.  GURNEY. 


Much  of  the  early  history  of  Hanson  is  embraced 
in  that  of  Pembroke,  of  which  it  was  originally  a 
part,  and  with  the  latter  town  formed  the  western 
portion  of  Duxbury  till  the  year  1712,  when  Pem- 
broke was  incorporated. 

The  territory  of  Hanson  consists  largely  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Major's  Purchase,"  bought  by  Jo- 
siah  Wiuslow  and  thirty-four  others  of  the  Indian 
sachem  Josias  Wampatuck,  which  was  executed  July 
9, 1G62.  It  was  "  Bounded  by  the  lands  of  Plymouth 
and  Duxbury  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Bridgewater  on 
the  other  side,  and  extending  North  and  South  from 
the  lands  formerly  purchased  by  Capt.  Thomas  South- 
worth  unto  the  Great  Ponds  at  Mattakeeset,  provided 
it  include  not  the  thousand  acres  given  to  my  sou  and 
George  Wampy  about  these  ponds."  It  is  probable 
that  the  thousand  acres  referred  to  were  never  bought 
of  the  aborigines,  but  gradually  became  occupied  by 
the  early  settlers  as  they  died  or  left  for  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Bridgewater  Hue  mentioned  in 
the  deed  ran  near  where  the  school-house  ou  Beal's 
Hill  now  stands  in  a  direct  line  to  the  west  part  of 
the  "Tilden  place."  In  April,  1G84,  "  The  Propri- 
etors agreed  and  chose  John  Thomson  (of  Middle- 
boro'),  Nathaniel  Thomas  (of  what  is  now  Hanson), 
and  John  Soule  (of  Duxbury)  a  committee  of  said 
proprietors  to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  said  tract  called 
the  Major's  Purchase."  For  this  service  they  had 
grants  of  land  set  off,  that  of  John  Thomson  being 
in  the  eastern  part,  and  one  of  the  bounds,  a  pitch- 
pine  tree  on  the  "shore  of  Herring  pond"  (now 
called  Stetson's  Pond),  in  Pembroke,  is  still  staudiug. 
For  about  seventy-five  years  before  incorporation 
Hanson  was  called  the  West  Precinct  of  Pembroke, 
and  so  established  at  a  meeting  of  the  town,  May  19, 
1746,  by  the  following  vote  :  "  The  question  was  put 
to  know  whether  the  town  would  vote  off  the  west- 
erly part  of  the  town  agreeable  to  their  request  and 
set  forth  in  the  warrant,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative, 
and  then  the  questiou  was  put  in  the  following  words, 
viz. :  If  it  be  your  minds  that  all  of  that  part  of  the 
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town  to  the  westward  of  a  straight  line  run  at  right 
angles  with  a  straight  line  from  the  meeting-house  in 
Pembroke  to  the  new  meeting-house  erected  in  the 
westerly  part  of  said  town,  said  line  to  begin  eighty 
rods  to  the  westward  of  the  centre  betwixt  said  meet- 
ing-houses, measured  by  the  road,  shall  be  dismissed 
from  this  town  or  Precinct,  and  be  incorporated  into 
a  town  or  Precinct  with  part  of  the  towns  of  Han- 
over, Abington,  Bridgewater,  and  Halifax,  excepting 
those  inhabitants  which  are  not  willing  to  be  set  off, 
please  manifest  it,  and  it  passed  in  the  afiirmative." 
In  1759,  Elijah  Cushiog  and  Edward  Thomas  were 
chosen  to  join  with  a  committee  of  the  First  Pre- 
cinct to  settle  the  line  more  definitely,  and  reported  : 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  being  chosen  a  Committee  to 
settle  the  line  betwixt  the  two  Precincts,  have  accord- 
ingly met  the  committee  of  the  First  Precinct,  and 
have  considered  on  the  affair  as  well  as  we  could  under 
our  present  situation,  not  having  the  grant  of  said 
Precinct,  concluded  that  if  Lemuel  Crocker  choose  to 
belong  to  the  First  Precinct,  that  we  should  not  con- 
tend in  the  luw  about  his  rate  at  present."  Parish 
records  show  that  the  unsettled  line  caused  various 
controversies,  and  in  June,  1811,  Oliver  Whitten  was 
chosen  agent  for  the  West  Parish,  and  David  Oldham, 
Jr.,  aud  Isaac  Hatch  East  Parish  agents,  to  adjust 
the  bounds,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  being  appoiuted  agents  by 
the  two  Parishes  in  Pembroke  to  renew  and  settle 
the  division-line  between  said  Parishes,  have  proceeded 
as  follows,  viz. :  Beginning  four  rods  and  four  feet 
down  stream  below  Salmond's  Forge,  so  called  ;  thence 
south  one  degree  east  to  a  stake  and  stones  standing 
between  two  small  pines  in  Seth  Perry's  pasture  ; 
thence  on  the  same  course  to  an  apple-tree  standing 
six  rods  and  twenty-three  links  to  the  eastward  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  Jacob  Bryant's  dwelling-house; 
then  on  the  same  course  to  a  stake  and  stones  stand- 
ing in  Halifax  line."  This  proved  satisfactory  so  far 
as  the  records  show,  but  the  desire  to  be  an  incor- 
porated town  kept  the  subject  agitated,  and  on  Mon- 
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day,  Feb.  8,  1819,  it  was  voted  "To  be  separated 
from  the  other  Parish  in  this  town,  and  be  incor- 
porated into  a  distinct  township  ;  but  three  dissentiug 
votes."  Thomas  Hobart,  Esq.,  was  chosen  agent  for 
conducting  the  business.  The  act  of  the  Legislature 
was  passed  Feb.  22,  1820,  and  the  West  Parish  of 
Pembroke  became  the  town  of  Hanson,  a  name  se- 
lected in  honor  of  Alexander  Conte  Hanson,  the 
victim  of  the  Baltimore  mob  in  1812.  The  facts  ob- 
tained from  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  American  Traits, 
1812,  were  collected  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Rockwood,  from 
which  we  copy:  "Alexander  Conte  Hanson,  the  son 
of  John  Hanson,  was  editor  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lican, Baltimore,  1812.  He  published  articles  criti- 
cising the  administration.  A  mob  destroyed  his  office 
and  press.  The  paper  was  again  started  July  2G, 
1S12,  and  on  the  same  evening  a  mob  attacked  the 
office,  and  the  next  day  Hanson  and  others  were 
placed  in  jail  for  security.  The  mob  got  possession 
of  the  jail  and  seized  uine  or  ten  of  the  prisoners, 
and  threw  them  down  the  stone  steps  for  dead,  where 
they  lay  about  three  hours,  exposed  to  the  basest  in- 
sults. Hanson,  among  others,  was  resuscitated,  car- 
ried out  of  the  city,  and  hid  in  a  bay-cart.  In  a 
short  time  popular  feeling  chauged :  Hanson  was 
elected  representative  to  Congress.  In  1816  he  was 
elected  senator,  and  died  in  office,  July  25,  1819." 
It  appears  evident  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Maj.  Thomas  Hobart,  representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  1820,  that  this  name  was  given  to 
the  new  town.  An  attempt  was  made  afterwards  to 
change  the  name,  but  the  town  voted  "  to  pass  over 
the  clause  in  the  warrant."  In  the  early  settlement 
the  name  of  Tunk  (or  sometimes  spelled  Tunck)  was 
given  to  the  West  Parish.  From  what  it  camecanuot 
with  certainty  be  determined.  By  some  it  is  said  to 
have  come  from  a  local  tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
southern  part,  but,  as  no  mention  of  such  tribe  is 
made  iu  history,  this  is  probably  without  foundation. 
Another  source  is  that  an  Indian  or  negro  of  some 
notoriety  gave  the  locality  its  name. 

The  area  of  the  town  comprises  about  niue  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  its  present 
bounds  are  South  Abington,  Rocklaud,  aud  Hanover 
on  the  north,  Pembroke  on  the  east,  on  the  south 
Halifax,  and  on  the  west  East  Bridgewater  and  South 
Abiugton.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  though 
there  are  several  hills  of  considerable  elevation, 
Bonuey  Hill,  in  the  central  part,  being  one  of  the 
highest  iu  Plymouth  County.  The  present  number 
of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is 
thirteen  hundred  and  nine. 

There  are  several  small  rivers  and  streams  running 


through  the  town,  though  none  large  enough  to  give 
any  great  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In- 
dian Head  River,  the  earliest  mentioned  stream,  is 
the  outlet  of  Indian  Head  Pond,  and  after  a  circui- 
tous run  it  empties  into  North  River.  It  is  noticed 
by  this  name  in  the  earliest  records  concerning  the 
territory  now  Hanson.  The  northern  boundary  of 
the  "  Major's  Purchase,"  when  it  was  re-established 
in  1699,  "was  Marshfield  Upper  lauds  to  Indian 
Head  River  Pond,  thence  to  Indian  Head  River, 
and  by  that  river  till  it  comes  to  a  little  brook,  which 
comes  out  of  the  swamp  and  empties  into  Indian 
Head  River." 

It  is  also  mentioned  as  the  western  bouudary  of 
Scituate.  Deane's  History  has  the  following:  "  March 
7,  1642,  we  find  this  court  order:  'The  bounds  of 
Scituate  township,  on  the  westerly  side  of  said  town 
shall  be  up  the  Indian  Head  River  to  the  pond  which 
is  the  head  of  said  river,  and  from  thence  to  Accord 
pond.'  "  By  this  we  learn  that  the  northern  part 
of  Hanson  was  originally  a  part  of  Scituate.  It  was 
on  this  stream,  near  where  it  crosses  the  road, 
soon  after  leaving  the  poud,  that  John  Thomson 
bad  '•  four  acres  of  meadow"  set  off  to  him  for  ser- 
vices as  surveyor.  This  shows  the  value  of  land  that 
produced  hay,  as  he  resided  in  Middleboro',  and  it 
must  have  cost  considerable  labor  to  transport  his 
hay  so  long  a  distance.  Drinkwater  River  has  its 
source  in  Rockland,  forms  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Hanson,  and  empties  into  Indian  Head 
River.  According  to  Barry,  tradition  gives  as  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Driukwater,  "  That  an  old 
saw-mill  formerly  stood  near  Ellis'  bridge,  which  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1676,  aud  the  erection  of 
a  new  mill  on  the  spot,  at  whose  raising  cold  water, 
instead  of  spirituous  liquors  was  furnished  as  a  bever- 
age, gave  rise  to  the  name  Drinkwater."  Poor 
Meadow  River  is  formed  by  waters  running  through 
the  Abingtons  from  the  swamps  in  Weymouth,  aud 
runs  south  through  the  westerly  part  of  the  town 
into  East  Bridgewater,  and  empties  into  Bobbins 
Pond,  and  thence  into  Taunton  River.  White  Oak- 
Brook  takes  the  waters  of  the  swamps  iu  the  south- 
eastern part,  and  empties  into  Monponsett  Poud. 
Cedar  Swamp  Brook,  near  South  Hanson  Station, 
takes  its  name  from  its  source,  and  flows  north  through 
meadows  into  Poor  Meadow  River. 

Rocky  Run  River  rises  in  the  swamp  in  the 
northeastern  part,  and  runs  north  iuto  Indian  Head 
River,  and  is  part  of  the  boundary  between  Hanson 
and  Pembroke.  The  ponds  are  Indian  Head,  Ma- 
quan,  and  a  small  part  of  Oldham,  all  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  also  a  small  portion  of  Monponsett 
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in  the  southern  part.  Indian  Head  and  Maquan 
Ponds  are  connected  by  a  small  brook,  but  are  unlike 
in  the  quality  of  water,  the  first  named  having  a 
muddy  bottom,  with  some  tinge  of  color  to  the  water, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  ore,  while  Maquan 
has  a  sandy  gravel  for  its  bed,  with  clear,  sparkling 
water.  There  are  also  several  mill-ponds  formed  by 
constructing  dams. 

In  many  localities  Indian  relics  have  been  found. 
In  some  instances  their  settlements  and  camping- 
grounds  have  been  determined  by  the  remains  of 
utensils.  On  the  land  where  William  Tubbs  had  his 
grant  in  1684,  has  been  found  near  a  spring  of  water 
a  portion  of  a  pot  or  kettle  which  was  doubtless 
broken  while  after  water,  and  left  to  be  cherished  by 
the  white  man  as  a  relic.  Numerous  arrow-points, 
broken  hatchets,  and  various  remnants  of  articles  have 
been  found,  which  show  the  ingenuity  of  the  Indian 
to  have  been  equal  to  his  necessity.  Many  pleasaut 
legends  concerning  them  have  been  handed  down 
which  are  fanciful  in  their  conception.     « 

Roads. — The  oldest  roads  are  known  to  have  been 
the  paths  of  the  Indians.  The  road  leading  from 
Duxbury  to  Bridgewater  was  anciently  called  "  The 
Bridgewater  path."  The  location  has  been  consider- 
ably changed  in  many  places.  It  formerly  turned  to 
the  west,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Bryantville,  and  followed  near  Indian  Head 
Pond  till  it  came  out  to  where  the  road  now  is,  a  little 
west  of  the  Baptist  Church,  thus  demonstrating  that 
it  was  first  used  by  the  Indians  on  their  way  from 
the  ponds  in  Pembroke  to  those  in  Hanson.  There 
is  an  Indian  way,  so  called  in  old  deeds,  leading 
southwest  from  the  "  Dea.  Bearse  place"  through  the 
swamp  and  woods  to  the  ponds  in  Bridgewater.  One 
of  the  oldest  records  of  establishing  any  roads  in 
Hanson  is  in  1712,  when  it  was  ordered  "  that  a  road 
be  made  from  Josiah  Foster's  house  to  Cotton's  mill," 
it  being  the  road  leading  from  the  John  Fish  place,  in 
Pembroke,  to  the  mill  at  the  foot  of  Almshouse  Hill. 
The  instructions  were  "  to  run  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent place,"  with  no  specifications  for  width  or  grade. 
The  main  road  running  north  to  Abington  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  the  "  Country  road."  There 
must  also  have  been  roads  or  ways  at  an  early  date  that 
are  now  disused,  and  some  entirely  obliterated,  as  the 
site  of  houses  can  be  found  that  are  far  from  any  liue 
of  travel. 

Early  Settlers. — It  is  not  known  who  first  settled 
in  what  is  now  Hanson,  nor  the  time,  but  as  early 
as  1679  James  Bishop  owned  laud  on  Indian  Head 
River,  and  was  living  in  1710.  The  name  was 
originally  spelled  Bushop. 


In  1684,  William  Tubbs  was  granted  laud  "  upon 
condition  that  he  bear  his  part  of  the  church  and  towu 
charges."  His  land  was  adjoiuing  that  of  Abraham 
Peirce  and  Nathaniel  Thomas.  The  land  of  Nathaniel 
Thomas  was  in  the  northwestern  part,  and  was  granted 
him  for  services  in  dividing  the  "  Major's  Purchase" 
into  lots.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  homestead 
has  never  changed  hands  by  deed,  but  passed  from 
father  to  son  by  inheritance.  The  Congregational 
Church  lot  is  from  this  laud. 

In  1712,  Josiah  Bourne,  great-grandson  of  Thomas 
Bourne,  one  of  the  first  settlers  iu  Marshfield,  bought 
a  large  tract  in  the  extreme  southern  part,  next  to  the 
"  Great  Cedar  Swamp,"  "  with  ye  house  on  it,"  and 
traces  of  its  location  can  still  be  seen.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  small  in  stature,  a  man  of  good  prac- 
tical sense,  determination,  and  perseverauce,  who  made 
the  hills  and  valleys  laugh  and  shine  with  their  abund- 
ance. He  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  whose 
descendants  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Elijah  Cushing,  born  1697,  bought  land  farther 
north,  and  about  1730  built  the  house  now  standing, 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  has  been  owned  and 
occupied  by  his  descendants  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  large,  commodious  two-story  house,  such  as  were 
built  at  that  period,  and  with  care  might  survive  many 
of  later  date.  Mr.  Cushing  was  one  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  parish  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
its  proceedings.  He  died  iu  1762,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  old  town  burying-placa,  where  his  tombstones 
attract  attention  by  their  immense  size. 

The  Bisbees  and  Peirces  were  early  located  on  the 
Bridgewater  road,  iu  the  vicinity  of  South  Hanson 
Station,  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

Later  we  find  the  names  of  Smith,  Torrey,  How- 
land,  Robinson,  Munroe,  Bonney,  Real,  Stetson,  Soper, 
Hobart,  Phillips,  Soule,  Hayford,  Cole,  Gould,  Allen, 
Perry,  Hamlin,  Barker,  Dammon,  and  others.  Eleazer 
Hamlin,  who  was  prominent  in  parish  matters,  was 
the  grandfather  of  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine. 
Many  of  these  names  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  town.  These  were  men  of  intelligence  and  re- 
spectability, whose  lives  were  given  to  activity  and 
usefulness. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — When  the  early  church 
history  of  any  town  is  written,  it  necessarily  gives 
much  of  the  civil,  as  church  and  parish  were  so  closely 
allied  that  to  know  the  one  involves  the  other,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  is  found  iu  all  their  records. 

Mr.  Baylies,  the  historian  of  Plymouth  Colony,  has 
said,  "The  clergy  were  the  principal  instruments  in 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  and  eutcrprise  of  the  English 
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race  in  the  wilds  of  America,  aud  to  them  in  a  great 
degree  the  people  owe  their  prosperity." 

Anticipating  the  duty  of  supporting  the  church  and 
its  institutions,  the  West  Parish  erected  a  meeting- 
house early  iu  1746,  new  style,  mention  being  made  of 
it  in  the  precinct  division.  The  means  of  raising  money 
being  limited,  the  finishing  aud  furnishing  progressed 
slowly.  At  a  meeting  March,  1747,  it  was  voted  "  To 
sell  vacant  room  below  in  the  West  meeting-house  in 
said  town,  suitable  for  pews,  to  the  highest  bidder;  aud 
whoever  purchases  a  vacancy  for  a  pew,  shall  be 
obliged  to  get  it  built  in  the  same  manner  and  form 
as  the  pews  are  built  in  the  old  meeting-house  in 
Pembroke,  and  to  be  completely  built  and  finished  by 
the  last  day  of  September,  1748,  and  if  any  man  fails 
of  getting  his  pew  built  by  that  time,  his  pew  shall 
be  forfeited  to  said  precinct."  At  intervals,  for  sev- 
eral years,  similar  votes  were  passed,  showing  the  work 
was  a  long  one. 

For  two  years  no  one  was  settled  as  minister,  but 
candidates  preached  on  probation,  a  Mr.  Frost  being 
the  first  recorded.  Then  followed  John  Brown, 
Nathaniel  Gardner,  Cotton  Brown,  Jonathan  Win- 
chester, and  probably  others,  each  preaching  from  one 
to  two  or  three  months.  It  was  early  decided  not  to 
hear  any  as  candidate  who  had  been  ordained  else- 
where, thus  securing  a  young  man  whose  pastorate 
should  have  a  lengthy  prospect  if  no  other,  but,  to 
their  credit,  they  desired  a  man  of  educatiou. 

On  the  29th  day  of  February,  1747,  old  style,  it 
was  voted  "  to  settle  Mr.  Gad  Hitchcock  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  if  he  can  be  had,"  and  a  committee 
chosen  to  confer  with  him,  who  should  acquaint  him 
with  the  salary  they  would  pay  and  terms  of  settle- 
ment. 

His  answer,  dated  March  28,  1748  (the  next 
month),  gives  evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  considera- 
tion in  stating  his  needs  financially  and  socially.  The 
following  is  a  copy  : 

"To  the  Inhabitants  of  a  now  Precinct  lately  formed  by  the 
sanction  of  tbe  General  Court  out  of  the  following  towns,  viz. : 
Pembroke,  Hanover,  Dridgewater,  Halifax,  and  Abington,  now 
in  meeting  assembled  : 

"  Gknti.ksie.v, — I  have  for  some  time  had  under  consideration 
tho  late  invitation  you  gave  mo  to  settle  iu  tbe  work  of  the  min- 
istry among  you,  and  it  being  an  affair  of  importance,  I  have 
therefore  asked  that  wisdom  from  above  which  is  profitable  to 
direct  in  all  such  eases,  and  have  also  desired  my  friends  at 
College  and  other  gentlemen  to  assist  me  by  their  advice  iu  my 
determinations  with  rospect  to  it,  and  upon  the  advico  which  1 
have  received,  as  well  as  by  seriously  weighing  the  matter  in 
my  own  mind.  I  have  at  length  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion, viz. :  that  tbe  offers  which  you  made  me  of  one  hundred 
pounds  new  tenor,  to  euable  mo  to  settle  amoug  you,  is  not  suf- 
ticient  to  do  it,  nor  the  annual  salary  of  the  same  sum  and  tcnr 
to  give  mo  a  convenient  support.     I  am  therefore  obliged  to  tell 


you  that  though  I  thank  you  for  your  respect,  yet  I  don't  think 
it  proper  to  accept  of  your  call;  but,  however,  considering  tho 
unanimity  of  your  call,  and  relying  upon  the  continuance  of 
your  affections  towards  me,  I  am  froe  and  willing  to  settle  in 
said  otneo  among  you  upon  tbe  following  conditions,  viz. :  First, 
that  you  grant  me  six  hundred  pounds  old  tenr  in  bills  of  this 
province,  to  enable  me  to  procure  a  settlement  among  you; 
secondly,  that  you  grant  me  four  hundred  pounds  old  ten'  in 
bills  of  the  province  aforesaid  as  a  salary  for  the  current  year, 
and  afterwards  add  ten  pounds  old  tenr  per  annum  till  it  .-hall 
have  riseu  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  province 
and  tenor  aforesaid,  which  shall  then  be  my  following  annual 
salary;  and,  thirdly,  that  you  pretty  unanimously  vote  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  conditions  above. 

"These  things,  gentlemen,  are  what  I  think  reasonable  to  be 
granted  to  mo  if  I  settle  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry 
among  you,  in  order  to  my  proceeding  with  becoming  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity  in  that  arduous  work,  and  therefore  I  thought 
proper  to  lay  these  before  you.  I  have  now  nothing  further  to 
add,  only  I  would  just  recommend  unto  you  unity,  peace,  and 
charity  in  the  weighty  affair  of  the  present  meeting  and  in  all 
the  future  transactions  of  life,  and  subscribe  myself  a  real  friend 
to  your  best  interosts  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Gad  Hitcutock." 

This  answer  proved  satisfactory,  and  the  ordination 
was  arranged  and  ordered  for  "  the  first  Wednesday 
iu  October,  1748,  and  Elijah  Cushing,  Esq.,  to  have 
one  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  for  providing  the 
entertainment." 

Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock,  son  of  Ebenezer  Hitchcock 
and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Feb.  22, 
1719,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1743,  and  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
1787.  He  was  brother  of  Col.  Daniel  Hitchcock, 
who  died  in  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1777.  His 
father's  ancestors  were  in  Spriugfield  aud  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  as  early  as  1644.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  descended  from  Governor  George  Willis  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  Hon.  John  Pynchon,  "  the 
lather  of  Springfield." 

In  an  article  published  in  1865  in  Harper  s  Maga- 
zine, the  writer  says,  "  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  celebrated 
for  his  patriotism  and  his  fearlessness  iu  avowing  it, 
and  in  doing  all  that  he  could  for  the  cause  of  his 
couutry.  He  sometimes  acted  as  chaplaiu  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  and  never  shunned  the 
dangers  to  which  the  soldiers  were  exposed." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  1780.  He  preached 
the  election  sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  in  1765.  He  preached  tho  elec- 
tion sermon  before  Governor  Gage  in  1774,  from  the 
text,  Prov.  xxix.  2  :  "  When  the  righteous  are  in  au- 
thority, the  people  rejoice ;  but  when  the  wicked 
beareth  rule,  the  people  mourn."  In  it  he  says,  after 
commenting  in  severe  terms  upon  the  calamities  re- 
sulting from  the  "  reign  of  the  wicked,"  "  We  need 
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not  pass  the  limits  of  our  own  nation  for  sad  instances 
of  this.  Whether  or  how  far  it  has  been  exemplified 
in  any  of  the  American  colouies,  whose  government  in 
general  are  nearly  copies  of  the  happy  British  original, 
by  the  operation  of  ministerial  unconstitutional  meas- 
ures, or  the  public  conduct  of  some  among  ourselves, 
is  not  for  me  to  determine.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  people  mourn." 

The  article  referred  to  above  says,  "  It  was  prepared 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Governor  would  not  be 
present,  aud  when  it  was  found  he  would  be  there  to 
hear  it,  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
be  cautious  in  his  expressions,  but  he  replied,  '  My 
sermon  is  written,  and  it  will  not  be  altered.'  " 

This  is  said  to  have  created  quite  a  disturbance 
and  filled  Governor  Gage  with  rage,  but  it  pleased 
Samuel  Adams  and  others  like  him  so  much  that  a 
suit  of  clothes  was  presented  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  a  mark 
of  their  appreciation. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  married  Dorothy  Angicr,  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  descendant  of  Edmund  Angier,  who  was  in 
Cambridge  iu  1636.  She  inherited  the  blood  of 
Rev.  William  Ames,  D.D.,  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  a 
president  of  Harvard  College,  Dr.  William  Avery, 
and  the  Sparhawks,  all  old  Cambridge  families. 

An  aged  lady,  now  living,  remembers  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock as  a  venerable-looking  old  man,  who  wore  a  wig 
white  as  snow,  and  to  whom  every  one  who  met  him 
was  attracted.  This  lady  relates  from  memory  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  one  Sunday  when  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock had  exchanged  pulpits  with  Rev.  Perez  Forbes, 
and  shows  the  attention  that  was  required  to  the 
sermon  in  those  days,  though  they  were  long  and 
prosy.  The  old  men,  whose  seats  were  directly 
below  the  pulpit  in  trout  of  the  body  pews,  had  be- 
come sleepy  aud  fallen  into  slumber,  while  the  younger 
portion  of  the  congregation  were  amusiug  themselves 
to  the  disregard  of  the  sermon,  when  Mr.  Forbes 
suddenly  stopped  his  discourse  aud  said,  "  Boys,  stop 
that  noise,  or  you  will  wake  up  these  old  men,"  and 
proceeded  with  his  sermon.  As  will  be  imagined,  the 
effect  was  twofold. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  proved  himself  a  mau  of  talent, 
sociable,  friendly,  hospitable,  though  somewhat  ec- 
centric, and  very  witty.  "  Be  merry  and  wise"  was 
his  advice  to  the  young  on  occasions  of  joy.  Iu  be- 
lief he  was  a  high  Arian  and  liberal.  His  funeral 
services  consisted  of  only  a  prayer,  by  his  request. 
His  pastorate  extended  over  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years.  He  died  Aug.  8,  1803,  after  an  indisposition 
of  four  years,  when  the  parish  houored  his  memory 
by  the  following  vote  :  "  That  the  parish  procure  a 
pair  of  Tombstones  for  the  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock." 


A  few  months  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Hitchcock 
a  call  was  given  Rev.  George  Barstow  to  settle  as  col- 
league pastor,  which  he  at  first  declined,  but  on  a  re- 
newal of  their  wish  he  accepted  iu  a  letter  dated  Dec. 
20,  1802,  in  which  he  bespeaks  their  encouragement 
in  various  ways,  aud  particularly  their  attendance  at 
the  Sabbath  services,  and  was  ordained  January,  1803. 
An  order  was  passed  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
Council  aud  Mr.  Barstow's  near  friends,  and  the  ex- 
pense proved  eighty  dollars.  A  committee  of  six 
was  ordered  "  to  shore  up  the  meeting-hou.-e,  to  keep 
the  body  seats  aud  front  seats  in  the  gallery  clear, 
and  also  to  keep  the  green  or  yard  around  the  meet- 
ing-house clear  of  carts  and  sellers  of  liquor  on  said 
day." 

Mr.  Barstow  was  son  of  James  Barstow  aud  Rhoda 
House,  born  1775,  graduated  at  Brown  Uuiversity, 
1801,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  with  Rev.  Perez 
Forbes,  of  Rayuham.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Gideon  Barstow,  Nov.  26, 1S01.  After  his  settle- 
ment with  the  church  he  built  the  house  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  near  the  almshouse,  where  he  lived, 
and  died  suddenly  Feb.  11,  1826. 

Some  time  during  Mr.  Barstow's  pastorate  the  so- 
ciety made  quite  extensive  repairs  to  their  meeting- 
house, which  cost  them  about  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  much  improved  its  appearance.  Soon  after  Rev. 
Dr.  Storrs,  of  Braintree,  came  to  preach  on  missions, 
and  made  a  strong  appeal  for  immediately  forming  a 
society  to  raise  funds  for  that  object.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  it  be  postponed  to  some  other  day,  but 
Dr.  Storrs  said,  "  Now  or  never  !"  and  they  set  about 
the  work,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction  raised  thirty 
dollars.  This  was  not  equal  to  Dr.  Storrs'  anticipa- 
tion, and  feeling  that  their  covetousness  should  be 
rebuked,  he  published  an  article  in  the  Recorder,  of 
which  he  was  editor,  portrayiug  them  iu  a  very  un- 
generous style, — said  their  meeting-house  (which 
had  so  recently  been  repaired)  "  wasn't  tit  to  worship 
God  in  or  for  the  comfort  of  man."  It  was  thought 
best  to  vindicate  themselves  from  such  an  array,  aud 
accordingly  one  of  the  society  wrote  an  article  for  Dr. 
Storrs  to  publish,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  then 
it  was  sent  to  Thomas  Whittemore,  editor  of  the 
Trumpet,  who  gladly  blew  it  with  a  shrill  blast. 

During  the  pastorates  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Mr. 
Barstow  the  society  belonged  to  the  Conference  of 
Unitarian  Churches,  but  for  several  years  before  Mr. 
Barstow's  death  there  were  some  who  had  embraced 
orthodox  sentiments  and  freely  avowed  them,  some- 
times attending  church  service  out  of  town.  An 
elderly  woman,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  had  expressed  great    anxiety  for   its  welfare,  was 
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heard  to  pray  as  she  knelt  before  the  fire  alone  in  her 
home,  "  Lord,  change  Parson  Barstow's  heart,  or  take 
him  from  the  ministry." 

A  mau  threatened  his  minor  son  that  he  would  take 
away  his  new  suit  of  clothes  if  he  persisted  in  attend- 
ing meeting  there.  This  shows  the  division  of  senti- 
ment and  belief  which  manifested  itself  in  various 
ways,  and  by  many  the  death  of  Mr.  Barstow  was 
deemed  providential,  not  from  want  of  personal  re- 
spect, but  the  result  of  change  of  faith.  When  the 
business  of  procuring  a  new  minister  came  before 
them  the  church  decided  to  have  one  of  orthodox 
profession,  which  resulted  in  a  call  to  Rev.  Freeman 
P.  Howiand,  who  was  ordained  Sept.  25,  1826.  Since 
then  the  church  has  been  associated  with  the  Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists.  Mr.  Howiand  retained  his 
office  of  pastor  little  more  than  seven  years,  wheu  he 
resigned  on  account  of  feeble  health.  He  was  a  val- 
uable citizen,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  church 
and  community  for  his  kind  and  courteous  character. 

The  next  settled  minister  was  Rev.  John  Shaw, 
from  November,  1834,  to  March,  1838,  followed  by 
Rev.  Abel  Patten  in  June,  who  remained  one  year. 
During  Mr.  Shaw's  pastorate  a  new  church  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old,  though  there  were  persistent 
efforts  to  change  the  location.  This  was  dedicated 
Dec.  14,  1836. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Patten  was  Rev.  Samuel  L. 
Rockwood,  who  twice  held  the  pastorate,  the  first  time 
from  March  11,  1840,  to  February,  1858,  a  period 
of  eighteeu  years  ;  the  second  from  1871  to  1877. 
The  interim  was  filled  by  Rev.  Benjamin  South- 
worth,  who  died  in  South  Abington  (1883),  where 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode. 

Mr.  Rockwood  was  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  and  particularly  its  early  history,  collecting 
much  that  is  worthy  of  publication.  He  took  au 
active  part  in  all  movements  for  the  promotion  of 
the  temperance  cause,  aud  served  the  town  a  number 
of  years  as  one  of  the  school  committee.  Mr.  Rock- 
wood removed  to  Weymouth,  where  he  died. 

Rev.  Joshua  S.  Gay  was  the  next  pastor,  and 
remained  five  years  from  May,  1878,  succeeded,  in 
August,  1883,  by  Rev.  George  Benedict,  the  present 
minister. 

Not  much  is  known  in  regard  to  the  church  music 
of  the  earliest  years,  but  records  show  that  "  March 
12,  1749,  Daniel  Hay  ford  was  chosen  deacon,  and  on 
the  following  Thursday  chose  John  Bisbe,  Jr.,  for  a 
deacon."  "Nov.  4,  1753,  chose  William  Phillips 
and  Gideon  Bisbe  to  set  the  psalms  in  the  absence  of 
Dea.  Bisbe.  William  Phillips  declined,  and  Daniel 
Crooker  was  chosen  in  his  place."     In  1760,  "  Voted 


by  the  congregation  to  sing  Tate  and  Brady's  version, 
together  with  Dr.  Watts'  Hymns,  bound  with  it  for 
the  future,  in  room  of  the  New  England  version." 
"  Sept.  25,  1769,  chose  Eleazer  Hamlin  for  chorister, 
aud  Zebulou  Simmons  for  the  same  purpose  in  his 
absence." 

The  earliest  mention  of  instrumental  music  or  any- 
thing pertaining  is  a  vote  taken  March  14,  1812,  that 
Nathaniel  Collamore's  bill  of  four  dollars  aud  eighteen 
cents  for  repairing  the  bass-viol  be  allowed.  Doubt- 
less it  had  been  purchased  some  time  before  by  the 
parish,  and  was  kept  in  the  church,  as  there  was  a 
chest  built  in  the  front  gallery  for  the  purpose,  as 
some  who  are  still  living  remember  it.  On  March 
22,  1817,  "  Voted,  Capt.  N.  Collamore  for  bass-viol 
strings,  $2.68." 

No  other  instrument  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
until  the  time  of  dedication  of  the  new  church,  but 
it  is  remembered  that  about  1820,  Dr.  Carder,  who 
was  a  physician  in  town,  played  a  violin,  aud  later, 
Ezra  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  clarionet.  When  the  new  church 
was  built,  Deacon  George  F.  Stetson  loaned  the 
society  a  pipe-organ,  which  he  had  built,  to  remain 
until  he  should  finish  one  for  them,  and  he  was 
voted  "  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  his  trouble  in  re- 
moving and  setting  up  the  organ."  The  one  built 
for  the  church  remained  until  1867,  when  a  new  one, 
costing  one  thousand  dollars,  was  purchased  by  sub- 
scription. 

Universalist  Society. — The  law  which  imposed 
taxation  upon  individuals  for  church  support  was  cou- 
sidered  by  a  growing  number  to  be  unjust,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  resistance  in  some  way  led  a  few  of  the  parish 
to  propose  holding  meetings  and  supporting  them  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  a  receipt  for  such  pay- 
ment answered  the  demands  of  the  law.  Accordingly  a 
society  was  organized,  which  held  meetings  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  its  members.  Prominent  among 
them  were  Dr.  Samuel  Barker,  Cornelius  Cobb,  Dr. 
Calvin  Tilden,  Charles  Josselyn,  Jabez  Josselyn, 
Oren  Josselyn,  Henry  Monroe,  Bridgewater ;  Capt. 
Abishai  Stetson,  East  Bridgewater;  aud  Timothy 
Robbius,  Hanover. 

Preaching  was  supplied  by  Benjamin  Whittetuore, 
Joshua  Flagg,  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  aud  others.  In 
1829  a  church  was  built  at  the  junction  of  roads, 
now  Willow  and  Short  Streets,  and  in  the  same  year 
Elmer  Hewitt  was  installed  as  preacher,  and  remaiucd 
in  the  office  about  ten  years.  After  him  came  John 
Allen,  for  two  years,  followed  by  Robert  L.  Killam, 
H.  W.  Morse,  and  William  Whiting.  Isaac  0.  Stet- 
son and  Willard  Poole,  both  of  Pembroke,  were  the 
deacons.     As  the  old  members  died  and  numbers  de- 
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creased,  the  society  ceased  to  hold  meetings.  For  a 
time  the  church  was  used  by  the  Spiritualists  for 
meetings.  In  1866  the  building  was  remodeled  for 
hall  purposes,  and  called  Unity  Hall,  and  remained 
as  such  until  March,  1876,  when  it  was  burned. 

Baptist  Church. — The  following  is  taken  from 
a  sketch  published  some  time  ago,  which  was  con- 
densed from  the  church  records: 

"  In  the  summer  of  1811,  Elder  Thomas  Conaut, 
then  a  licensed  preacher  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
began  holding  meetings  in  certain  dwelling-houses  in 
Pembroke,  about  half-way  between  the  East  and  West 
(Congregational)  Parishes  of  the  town.  The  good 
seed  sown  was  attended  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
in  the  following  winter  the  neighborhood  enjoyed  the 
weekly  preaching  of  the  Word, — at  first  on  week-days, 
afterward  a  fourth  of  the  time  on  the  Sabbath.  Aaron 
Perkins,  then  a  recent  convert  from  Mansfield,  aided 
Mr.  Conant  in  his  missionary  labors  during  the  winter. 
As  a  result  of  their  labors  an  interest  was  awakened, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1812,  eleven  persona  made 
public  profession  of  their  faith  in  baptism.  These, 
with  nineteen  others  who  brought  letters  from  neigh- 
boring Baptist  Churches,  were,  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  regularly  constituted  a  church  by  the  name 
of  '  The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Pembroke,'  and 
was  recognized  as  such  by  a  council  of  ministers  and 
laymen  assembled  for  that  purpose.  The  right  hand 
of  fellowship  was  given  by  Joel  Briggs,  of  Randolph. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Conant,  having 
been  recommended  and  introduced  by  the  church  to 
the  same  council  as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry, 
was  ordained.  Sermon  by  Samuel  Glover,  charge  by 
Joel  Briggs,  and  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Lewis 
Leonard.  These  exercises  occurred  at  the  house  of 
Luther  Howland,  afterwards  a  deacon  of  the  church." 

In  the  following  September  the  church  united  with 
the  Warren  Baptist  Association,  of  which  it  formed 
a  part  uutil  the  formation  of  the  Old  Colony  Associ- 
ation, to  which  it  now  belongs.  In  the  second  year 
of  its  existence  the  church  built  a  small  meeting- 
house in  the  neighborhood  where  the  interest  had 
commenced,  and  in  this  house  Mr.  Joseph  Torrey, 
the  first  settled  pastor,  was  ordained,  Nov.  9,  1814. 
This  house,  afterwards  sold,  was  remodeled  into  a 
dwelling,  and  stands  on  the  original  site,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Methodist  Church  in  Bryantville.  Nov.  16, 
1S20,  a  new  and  commodious  house  of  worship,  the 
one  still  occupied  by  the  church,  was  opened.  James 
Davis,  John  Butler,  Thomas  Conant,  and  Joseph 
Torrey,  the  pastor,  participated  in  the  dedicatory 
services. 

Mr.   Torrey   having   filled    the   pastoral   office   for 


about  eleven  years,  with  a  brief  intermission  in  1S24, 
resigned  the  charge,  and  was  dismissed  in  January, 
1826.  During  the  next  eight  years  the  church  had 
three  successive  pastors, — Charles  L.  Cook,  J.  B. 
Gibson  (who  died  while  pastor,  in  December,  1830), 
and  Jeremiah  Kelley.  After  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Kelley,  in  August,  1834,  the  church  remained  for 
nearly  two  years  without  a  pastor,  but  continued  to 
sustain  its  weekly  meetings  of  conference  and  public 
worship.  In  April,  1835,  Joseph  Torrey,  having 
been  absent  a  few  years,  returned,  and  again  con- 
nected himself  with  the  church,  but  the  third  day 
after  death  closed  his  earthly  labors.  In  September, 
1836,  Flavel  Shurtleff  became  pastor,  and  remained 
one  year.  After  an  interval  of  about  nineteen  months, 
during  eight  of  which  John  Holbrook  was  preacher, 
Mr.  ShurtletT  was  recalled,  and  continued  his  labors 
uutil  April,  1845. 

In  August,  1844,  the  church  made  a  clear  and  de- 
cided declaration  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  by  adopt- 
ing a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  abhorrence  of  the  system  of  American  slavery, 
and  declared  their  determination  uevor  to  admit  into 
their  membership  or  their  pulpit  any  slaveholder  or 
advocate  of  slavery.  Samuel  Carr  held  the  minis- 
terial office  from  June,  1845,  to  December,  1848; 
Asa  C.  Bronson,  from  July,  1849,  to  March,  1851 
(ordained  in  December,  1849),  and  William  Leach, 
from  September,  1851,  to  April,  1855.  Under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Bronson  the  meeting-house  under- 
went considerable  repairs ;  a  tower  was  built  and  a 
bell  hung.  Leauder  P.  Gurney  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  in  June,  1855,  ordained  in  the  following 
December,  and  closed  his  labors  in  September,  1S56. 
Samuel  Hill  was  pastor  from  October,  1857,  to  July, 
1858.  During  the  summer  mouths  of  1861  the 
pulpit  was  regularly  supplied  by  Charles  K.  Colver. 
In  September  the  church  invited  Elder  Seth  Ewer  to 
preach  to  them,  and  in  October  to  become  their 
pastor,  he  remaining  till  April,  1863.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  the  supply  was  by  Rev.  Masou  Ball,  when 
the  house  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  preaching 
was  suspended  until  May  23,  1864.  The  house  was 
then  reopened,  Rev.  Rollin  H.  Neale,  D.D.,  preaching 
the  sermon  on  the  occasion.  On  June  1,  1S64, 
Aaron  Perkius  began  preaching,  but  in  little  more 
than  a  year  failiug  health  compelled  him  to  tender 
his  resignation,  June  27,  1865.  Rev.  W.  II.  Watson 
followed  in  December,  1S65,  remaining  until  May, 
1867. 

Rev.  H.  F.  H.  Miller  assumed  the  pastoral  charge 
December,  1867,  resigning  November,  1S69,  and  was 
succeeded    by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hortou,  who   closed   his 
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labors  March,  1872.  In  the  following  June,  Rev. 
Joseph  E.  Read  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor,  and 
continued  his  relations  eleven  years,  the  longest  pas- 
torate of  this  society.  In  May,  1883,  Rev.  William 
K.  Davey  was  given  a  call,  and  accepted,  remaining  a 
few  months,  when  he  relinquished  his  charge  for  a 
position  in  the  University  for  Colored  Students,  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  his  place  being  supplied  on  his  re- 
tirement by  Rev.  Ephraim  Hapgood,  April,  1884, 
who  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  following  have  served  the  church  as  deacons: 
Micah  Foster  aud  Luther  Howland,  elected  June  19, 
1812;  Paul  Clapp,  in  1820" ;  Joseph  Boylston,  in 
1831  ;  Levi  Thomas,  September,  1832;  Josiah  Bar- 
ker, in  June,  1843;  Jonathan  R.  Gurney,  iu  June, 
1854  ;  Charles  W.  Bourne,  March,  1872 ;  and  Levi 
Z.  Thomas,  in  January,  1878.  The  last  two  are  the 
only  survivors.  In  the  summer  of  1875  a  large  and 
convenient  vestry  was  erected,  adjoiuing  the  rear  of 
the  church,  which  serves  for  society  and  conference 
purposes.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  church  the 
music  wits  singing  without  instruments,  but  soon  after 
the  new  church  was  built  the  bass-viol  was  intro- 
duced and  played  by  E.  B.  K.  Guruey,  and  followed 
after  a  time  by  other  instruments. 

Schools. — The  earliest  record  relating  to  schools 
is  Sept.  9,  1754,  Edward  Thomas,  clerk  :  "  Voted 
that  the  school  should  be  kept  in  two  places  in  said 
precinct,  viz.,  one  place  near  the  country  road,  near 
Mr.  Hitchcock's,  and  the  other  near  Faxon's  fence, 
between  him  and  Bisbe ;  then  the  vote  was  called 
whether  they  would  build  one  school-house  or  more, 
and  it  passed  in  the  negative,  and  then  voted  the  school- 
house  should  be  built  by  subscription,  and  dissolved 
said  meeting."  The  oue  built  at  the  first-named 
place  was  probably  used  more  than  forty  years,  as  the 
record,  dated  1795,  shows  that  Dr.  Hitchcock  bought 
the  old  school-house.  The  site  of  the  second  house 
mentioned  above  is  on  the  Bridgewater  road,  opposite 
the  grammar  school-house,  a  little  to  the  west. 

In  1755  "  voted  the  school  should  be  kept  accord- 
ing to  last  year's  vote."  In  July,  1761 ,  Elijah  Cush- 
ing,  moderator,  voted  to  raise  iu  the  next  year's  rate 
towards  defraying  the  charge  of  the  new  "  cushin," 
then  voted  to  build  one  school-house  in  said  precinct, 
aud  to  "  set  the  same  upon  the  road  as  near  the  meet- 
ing-house as  the  ground  will  admit  of."  These  must 
have  served  for  some  years,  as  the  records  are  silent 
in  regard  to  any  others.  The  oldest  persons  now 
living  (tiinety  years  of  age)  remember  five  school- 
houses  iu  the  time  of  their  childhood,  situated  in  the 
following  parts:  one  each  in  Cox  Street,  in  the  Cush- 
ing  District,  Louden  District,  another  in  Parson  Bar- 


stow's  (near  the  site  of  the  present  Primary  No.  2), 
aud  one  in  'Squire  Barker's  district.  Nothing  is  found 
to  show  who  were  the  earliest  teachers.  The  earliest 
teachers  remembered  were  Elizabeth  Torrey  (after- 
wards Mrs.  I.  B.  Barker),  Peddy  Howland,  Buthshtba 
Whitman,  and  Dolly  Whitman  in  summers,  and  Oliver 
Whitteu,  Stephen  Crooker,  Noah  Whitman,  Samuel 
Briggs,  and  Welcome  Young  in  winters,  followed  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  first-uamed  lady,  eight 
in  number,  all  of  whom  taught  school  in  town.  But 
few  text-books  are  remembered  by  the  oldest  persons, 
and  girls  were  taught  to  sew  and  knit  to  improve  the 
hours  allotted  for  school.  There  is  no  mention  made 
in  the  earliest  records  of  a  school  committee  or  any 
one  to  superintend,  and  it  is  probable  there  were  none, 
unless  district  agents.  As  the  population  increased  the 
districts  were  divided  until  there  were  uine.  Iu  18CJ7 
the  district  system  was  abolished,  when  a  new  division 
was  made  and  two  grammar  schools  were  instituted, 
one  each  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  town. 
The  present  number  of  schools  is  seven,  two  grammar 
and  five  primary. 

Iu  1851  there  was  a  private  school  in  Elijah  Da- 
mon's hall,  taught  by  L.  E.  Shepard,  followed  by  B. 
F.  Willard  the  two  succeeding  years.  This  school 
was  well  patronized,  and  attended  with  success  and 
profit  to  those  who  were  pupils.  In  1879  a  school 
was  held  iu  the  same  place,  taught  by  William  F. 
Nichols,  continuing  two  years.  Though  this  school 
was  not  large  in  numbers,  it  well  repaid  those  who 
had  the  advantage  of  the  thorough  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline of  Mr.  Nichols. 

Occupations  and  Industries. — Nothing  definite 
can  be  ascertained  of  the  occupations  of  the  first  men 
who  settled  here,  more  than  that  they  were  generally 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  sought  situations  favorable  to  it. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  decided  change  in  opinion 
as  regards  the  value  of  land  since  this  town  first  had 
white  inhabitants,  as  then  nearly  all  held  large  tracts, 
hundreds  of  acres,  as  old  deeds  prove,  while  now,  by 
the  majority,  it  is  considered  that  to  be  a  large  laud- 
holder  is  to  be  impoverished  in  equal  degree. 

John  Bisbe,  on  the  Bridgewater  road,  was  a  farmer, 
and  his  sons  settled  on  his  lands  to  carry  on  the  same 
business. 

Josiah  Bourne,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made, 
cultivated  a  large  area,  and  one  field,  which  is  now 
covered  with  wood,  has  always  been  known  as  "  the 
ten-acre  lot,"  and  was  planted  with  corn.  This  was 
only  a  small  part  of  his  cultivated  land.  Some  time- 
in  the  last  century  there  was  a  blight  of  some  kind  to 
vegetation  all  the  country  round,  aud  farmers  suffered 
the  loss  of  their  crops.     Singular  to  say,  this  Bourne 
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was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his  crops  uninjured. 
During  the  following  season  people  came  from  long 
distances  to  buy  corn,  which  he  sold  sparingly  to  all, 
and  "  Going  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,"  came  to  be  a 
proverb  with  them.  One  of  his  sons,  born  1720, 
was  a  surveyor,  and  the  compass  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  him  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  family 
descendants  of  the  fifth  generation. 

Quite  a  number  of  later  residents  are  known  to 
have  made  shingles  by  hand,  and  were  known  as 
shingle-weavers.  These  would  go  into  the  woods 
and  swamps,  where  they  procured  their  lumber,  aud 
remain  there,  cutting  trees  and  making  shingles  on  the 
same  ground. 

In  different  parts  of  the  town  were  coopers.  Gama- 
liel Bisbe,  Jedediah  Beal,  and  Thomaa  Macomber 
worked  at  the  business,  making  buckets  and  tubs  of 
various  kinds.  Ebenezer  B.  Keene  made  nails  in  the 
last  century,  near  his  father's  house.  Enos  Cox  made 
hammered  nails,  and  quite  a  number  made  tacks  by 
hand  early  in  the  present  century,  among  them 
Thomas  Gurney,  Ephraim  and  Whitcomb  Cox. 
Three  successive  generations  by  the  name  of  Bonney, 
the  last,  Noah,  born  1781,  were  carpenters.  Several 
blacksmiths  were  in  town  before  1800.  Nathaniel 
Thomas  had  a  shop  near  the  saw-mill  at  the  foot  of 
Almshouse  Hill,  and  another  in  town,  by  the  name 
of  Stetson,  was  assured  of  his  future  bride  when 
the  stroke  of  his  hammer  on  the  anvil  rang  out, 
li  Rizpah  Bisbe  !  Rizpah  Bisbe  !"  A  century  ago  and 
later  many  worked  in  iron  foundries,  and  found  work 
in  East  Bridgewater,  Easton,  Kingston,  and  other 
places  at  greater  distances.  On  the  gravestone  of 
Lemuel  Bonney,  who  died  in  1803,  is  inscribed, 
"  One  of  the  greatest  iron  founders  in  America." 
There  was  a  tannery  near  where  Soper's  Hall  now 
stands,  carried  on  by  Gershom  Orcutt.  John  Cook 
was  a  hatter  near  by. 

Stores  and  Taverns. — The  first  store  of  which 
there  is  any  knowledge  was  kept  by  Ebenezer  Bonney, 
at  his  place  near  Indian  Head  River  bridge.  People 
came  a  loug  distance  to  buy.  An  aged  lady  remem- 
bers hearing  her  grandmother  relate  her  going  there 
with  her  husband  in  the  fall  to  buy  sufficient  for  the 
coming  winter.  Mr.  Bonney  also  kept  tavern.  Henry 
Monroe  is  named  in  1759  as  an  iunholder. 

Alexander  Soper  had  a  store  aud  kept  tavern 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  at  the  Keene  place,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Bonney  Hill  and  main  roads. 

About  1798,  Cornelius  Cobb  came  from  Plymouth 
and  commenced  trade  in  a  small  building,  now  a 
dwelling-house,  at  Cobb's  Corner.  At  that  time  Na- 
thaniel Jones  had  a  small  store  on  the  opposite  corner. 


A  few  years  afterwards  Mr.  Cobb  built  a  large  store 
near  his  house,  where  he  continued  trade  until  his 
death,  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theo- 
dore. 

In  1823,  Samuel  Briggs  built  a  store  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  which  he  traded  for 
two  years,  then  moved  it  half  a  mile  east  on  the  same 
road,  and  continued  business  until  he  sold  to  Martin 
Bryant  in  1830.  About  the  same  time  Lemuel  Hatch 
had  a  store  in  Hobart's  building,  near  where  the  town 
hall  now  stands,  which  was  afterward  burued. 

Twenty-five  or  more  years  ago  the  principal  occu- 
pation was  shoemaking  by  hand  The  work  was  taken 
from  manufactories  in  neighboring  towns,  and  nearly 
every  house  had  its  shoe-shop  ;  but  the  business  has 
changed  so  that  work  is  seldom  taken  from  the  place 
of  manufacture,  and  the  shops  are  closed  or  appro- 
priated" to  other  uses. 

Post-Offices. — About  the  time  of  incorporation  the 
first  post-office  in  town  was  established  and  located  at 
the  store  of  Cornelius  Cobb,  with  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Collamore  as  postmaster,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  he  having  been  Mr.  Collamore's  deputy.  Mails 
were  delivered  four  times  each  week,  comiug  by  stage 
to  Hanover  and  East  Bridgewater  each  twice  a  week. 
Ephraim  Cox  was  mail-carrier  for  fourteen  years,  at 
a  salary  of  eighty  dollars  per  year.  Six  years  he  rode 
on  horseback.  This  office  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  with  few  changes  of  postmasters. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  in 
1845,  another  post-office  was  granted,  and  located  at 
the  South  Hanson  Station,  with  Barak  Osborne  post- 
master, and  remains  at  the  same  place. 

Mills. — It  is  probable  the  first  mill  of  any  kind  in 
town  where  water  was  the  motive-power  was  on  Poor 
Meadow  River,  and  was  near  North  Hanson  Station. 
Though  it  cannot,  with  certainty  be  determined,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Theodosius  Moore  built  the  forge 
early  in  the  last  century,  as  he  bought  in  December, 
1704,  land  of  "  Jeremiah  Momontang  aud  Abigail, 
his  wife,  near  Poor  Meadow  Brook,  which  was  Josiah 
■Wampatuck's,  deceased  brother  to  ye  said  Abigail." 
It  is  certain  there  was  a  forge,  saw-mill,  and  grist-mill, 
and  probably  a  finery,  as  in  a  deed  dated  1784,  con- 
veying a  part  of  the  mills  aud  privilege,  is  included 
"one-quarter  part  of  the  three  pouds  in  Weymouth, 
with  the  privilege  of  getting  iron-ore  and  carrying  it 
for  nineteen  years,  according  to  a  grant  before  given." 
The  forge  has  long  since  been  removed  and  nothiug 
remains  but  the  saw-mill,  which  has  changed  owners 
at  various  times.  In  1746  this  is  meutioucd  as  "  Capt. 
More's  mill,"  at  which  time  his  son,  Thomas,  was  a 
minor,  who  afterwards  was  owner  of  mills,  laud,  and 
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house,  which  he  refers  to  aa  formerly  belongiug  to  his 
father,  Theodosius  Moore. 

On  Brett'3  Brook,  a  tributary  to  Poor  Meadow 
River,  was  a  saw-mill  very  early,  probably  built  by 
Elijah  Cushingsoon  after  he  came  to  Pembroke,  about 
1728,  aud  the  water  privilege  has  remained  in  the 
family  ever  since.  In  1834,  Nathaniel  W.  Gushing 
built  a  box-mill,  also  grist-mill,  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1834.  He  rebuilt  in  1S64,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  tacks,  which  is  the  present  business. 

There  was  a  mill  on  Indian  Head  River,  mentioned 
in  1712  as  Cotton's  mill,  which  in  1722  was  spoken 
of  as  Isaac  Thomas'  saw-mill,  and  in  1737  as  Edward 
Thomas'  saw-mill,  formerly  owned  by  Col.  Thomas. 
Later  a  grist-mill  was  built,  and  for  years  was  under 
the  care  of  Deacon  David  Beal.  About  1829  Benja- 
min Hobart,  of  Abington,  bought  the  mill  and  put  in 
machinery  for  cutting  tacks.  It  was  burned  in  1835 
and  rebuilt,  but  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  used 
as  a  saw-mill. 

Farther  down  the  river,  Elihu  Hobart  bought  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Barker  in  1827  a  right  for  mill  privilege, 
and  erected  a  factory  for  manufacturing  tacks,  and  in 
1828  employed  Hervey  Dyer  as  agent,  who  remained 
ten  years,  when  the  factory  was  bought  by  a  company, 
and  later  by  Luther  Howland,  who  made  tacks  until 
it  was  burned  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

On  the  same  stream,  where  it  divides  Hanson  and 
Hanover,  Barry  says  "  was  granted  in  1720  to  Capt. 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  Stetson  two  acres  of  laud  be- 
tween Pine  Hill  and  Rocky  Run,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  Forge  aud  finery,  subsequently  known  as 
Barstow's  forge,  and  later  Sylvester's."  This  is  now 
owned  by  the  firm  of  E.  Phillips  &  Sons,  where  is 
carried  on  exteusive  tack  manufacture. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  mill  for  turning  wooden- 
ware  on  Rocky  Run,  which  was  owned  by  one  Buck, 
who  proposed  making  needles  but  never  consummated 
his  plan,  and  the  project  was  termed  "  Buck's  last 
folly."  Another  mill  was  located  on  Drinkwater  River, 
by  whom  cannot  be  learned,  but  tradition  says  there 
was  a  grist-mill  and  afterwards  a  saw-mill.  This  was 
bought  in  1814  by  a  company  with  twenty  thousaud 
dollars  capital  stock,  and  a  cotton-factory  erected.  It 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  saw-mill  and  burned 
in  1847,  again  rebuilt,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1881. 

In  18GG  a  steam-mill  was  built  by  William  Keeue 
and  Winslow  Leavitt,  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
near  South  Hanson  Station,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing 
boards  and  shingles.  This  was  considered  an  eligible 
site  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  cedar  swamp 
and  tracts  of  woodland  in  the  vicinity,  aud  railroad 
facilities  so  near  at  hand.     It  was  bought  by  Barnabas 


Everson  in  1870,  who  built  a  new  chimney-stack  and 
moved  the  mill  a  short  distance  east  from  the  first 
location.  He  sold,  in  1880,  to  John  Foster,  who 
made  additions  of  grist-  and  Excelsior-Mills.  Iu 
1S83  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  E.  Y.  Perry  <fc  Co., 
who  continued  the  business  till  May,  1884,  when  it 
was  burned. 

In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  the  exteusive  car- 
riage business  of  Joseph  White,  which  embraces  large 
buildings  for  storage,  with  blacksmith-,  wheelwright-, 
paint-,  and  various  shops  pertaining  to  the  business, 
which  cover  a  large  area. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock,  the  first  physi- 
cian settled  in  what  is  now  Hanson,  was  the  son  and 
only  child  of  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock  and  Dorothy 
Angier,  born  Nov.  2,  1749.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1768.  He  married  Sagie,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Bailey,  of  Hanover,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children.  He  inherited  and  lived  in  the  house  owned 
by  his  father,  where  he  died  Nov.  29,  1835.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  dignified  in  character,  highly  educated, 
and  exerted  great  influence  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  education  of  the  young.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  school  committee  in  town,  and  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  teachers  and  a  large  audience,  September, 
1827,  said,  "  I  know  of  do  employment  that  affords  to 
the  contemplative  mind  more  sublime  and  exquisite 
enjoyment  than  to  view  the  young  mind  unfolding  aud 
expanding  its  latent  powers,  aud  ripening  for  that  stage 
of  action  which,  in  the  progress  of  life,  it  is  destined 
to  occupy  with  advantage  and  usefulness  to  society, — 
to  see  the  growth  of  those  moral  principles  that  are  to 
regulate  its  conduct,  and  direct  to  those  pursuits  that 
will  be  productive  of  right  behavior  in  life." 

Dr.  Calvin  Tilden  was  born  in  Marshfield,  Sept.  29, 
1774.  He  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Tilden  and 
Mercy  Hatch,  and  a  descendant  of  Elder  Nathaniel 
Tilden.  He  graduated  from  Browu  University  in 
1800,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock,  and 
married  his  daughter,  Catharine,  in  1804.  He  then 
removed  to  Yarmouth,  where  he  commenced  practice 
as  a  physician,  but  after  a  brief  interval,  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock being  in  declining  years,  he  returned  and  took 
his  practice,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  June 
28,  1832.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of 
his  father-in-law,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  known 
by  his  name.  Dr.  Tilden  had  eleven  children,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a  valuable  citizen, 
a  fact  which  was  recognized  by  his  election  at  different 
times  to  various  town  offices. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Tilden,  Dr.  Bowdoin  came 
and  remained  about  three  years.  His  name  was 
originally  Tower,  but  he  changed  it  to  Bowdoin  at 
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his  wife's  request,  for  the  reason  that  his  initial 
letter  was  so  near  the  end  of  the  alphabet  he  eould 
not  expect  to  be  favored  with  success.  He  afterward 
resumed  the  name  of  Tower  to  legalize  his  claim  to 
some  property. 

Dr.  Calviu  Pratt,  from  Bridgewater,  succeeded  Dr. 
Bowdoin,  but  left  in  a  short  time.  He  said  he 
should  not  have  come  had  he  known  there  was  so 
good  a  physician  as  Dr.  Bowen  Barker. 

Dr.  Cartier,  a  Frenchman,  from  Martinique,  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  came  from  Plymouth  to 
Hanover,  where  he  practiced  seven  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Hanson  about  1820.  He  had  but  little 
practice,  in  manners  was  somewhat  eccentric,  fond  of 
music,  and  played  the  violin, — carried  it  with  him 
when  visiting  his  patients,  and  enlivened  more  with 
his  music  than  his  medicine.  He  boarded  at  Capt. 
Nathauiel  Soper's,  having  no  family.  Barry  says  he 
returned  to  Martinique. 

Dr.  Samuel  Barker  was  in  Hanson,  according  to 
parish  records,  in  1797,  when  he  was  "  voted  the  for- 
ward pew  on  the  right  hand  of  the  broad  alley  for  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  dollars."  He  came  from  Scituate,  was 
sou  of  Capt.  Samuel  Barker  and  Deborah  Gorham,  and 
was  boru  in  1762.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  navy  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  After 
settling  in  Hanson  ho  for  the  most  part  relinquished 
his  medical  profession  and  became  an  instructor  in 
navigation  and  surveying.  In  his  teaching  he  was 
thorough,  genial  in  company,  and  fond  of  society. 
He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Universalist 
society.  In  the  parish  records  is  the  following,  dated 
May,  1822:  "Voted  to  refund  to  Dr.  Samuel  Bar- 
ker 75  cents,  which  he  paid  the  sexton  for  tolling  the 
bell  at  the  funeral  of  his  sister,  they  being  members 
of  the  Universal  society."  Dr.  Barker  married  Han- 
uah  Jones,  who  survived  him,  living  to  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-eight  years  and  five  months. 

Dr.  Bowen  Barker,  son  of  Isaac  Bowen,  and  Eliza- 
beth (Torrey)  Barker,  was  born  March  11, 1800.  He 
graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  182-4,  for 
which  he  was  prepared  in  Hanover,  and  also  studied 
with  Dr.  Calvin  Tilden.  He  commenced  practice  in 
Newton,  1825,  but  soon  after  was  prostrated  with 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
home.  He  somewhat  recovered,  but  suffered  another 
attack,  from  which  he  continued  in  feeble  health,  so 
as  to  forbid  his  return  to  Newton.  In  1829  lie  began 
practice  in  his  own  town.  He  was  much  discouraged 
in  losing  his  first  two  cases,  but  in  the  third,  equally 
difficult,  was  successful.  This  gave  him  courage,  and 
he  continued  his  profession,  and  for  forty  years  was 
the  physician  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  having  a  large 


practice.  His  abilities  as  physician  were  highly  re- 
spected, and  his  professional  and  personal  character 
were  held  in  confidence.  His  manner  was  reserved  and 
somewhat  peculiar,  yet  his  words  of  moderation  com- 
manded atteution  whenever  spoken.  He  always  ex- 
hibited a  devotion  to  duty  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
going  to  the  call  of  those  whom  he  knew  would  never 
make  any  return  as  readily  as  when  he  expected  his 
fee  at  the  time  of  his  service. 

A  picture  of  him  is  portrayed  iu  the  old  doctor  of 
Whittier's  "  Snow-Bound."  He  was  much  engaged 
in  the  temperance  cause  during  the  "  Washingtonian 
movement,"  and  his  diary  gives  his  earnest  thought 
and  interest  during  its  time  of  activity  and  iutlu- 
ence.  Dr.  Barker  never  married,  but  lived  and  died 
on  the  paternal  estate,  though  in  184G  he  substituted 
a  new  house  for  the  old,  where  he  died,  Nov.  22, 
1874. 

Dr.  Flavel  S.  Thomas,  son  of  Isaac  and  Abby 
(Shurtleff)  Thomas,  was  boru  in  Hanson,  Sept.  7, 
1852.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1874,  and  afterwards  from  the  Montreal  Veterinary 
College.  He  began  practice  in  Hanson  in  1S79. 
The  same  year  he  married  Caroliue  M.  T.,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  resides  on  the  Smith  estate, 
the  homo  of  the  ancestors  of  his  wife. 

Cemeteries. — The  first  record  relating  to  any  burial- 
ground  was  made  March  3,  1804,  when  it  was  "  Voted 
that  the  standing  committee  agree  with  Nathaniel 
Thomas  for  a  piece  of  land  for  a  Burying-place,  and 
take  a  security  for  the  same."  This  is  the  old  part 
of  Fern  Hill  Cemetery,  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  is  certain  it  was  used  for  burials  more 
than  fifty  years  earlier,  as  one  tombstone  gives  the 
name  of  Abraham  Howlaud,  cousort  of  Mrs.  Anne, 
who  died  in  1747,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Another, 
Mrs.  Lydia,  wife  of  Eleazer  Hamlin,  who  died  17G9, 
aged  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  evident  that  the  first 
burials  were  on  the  northeastern  part,  and  gradually 
embraced  the  laud  south,  which  is  the  most  elevated. 
The  record  of  the  first  survey,  July  7,  1821,  gives  the 
courses  and  quantity  of  land,  two  acres  and  thirteen 
rods.  Several  purchases  of  laud  at  differeut  times 
have  been  added  and  surveyed  into  lots,  which  has  ex- 
tended the  original  cemetery  to  the  road.  March  11, 
1S11,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  procure  a  hearse  and 
erect  a  building  for  the  same,  for  which  the  sum  of 
eighty  dollars  was  appropriated.  April  8,  1822,  the 
following  is  recorded :  "  Voted  that  the  Hearsehouse, 
Hearse  and  harness  and  Pall,  now  the  property  of  the 
Parish,  may  become  the  property  of  the  town  of  Han- 
son, if  the  town  has  a  mind  to  accept  of  them  and 
keep  the  property  in  repair."     In  the  south  part  of 
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the  town  is  the  Monroe  burying-ground,  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  burial  of  the  wife  of  Henry  Monroe, 
Sr.,  who,  with  several  children,  died  of  smallpox  in 
1750.  and  was  buried  on  the  land  of  her  husband, 
who  afterwards  appropriated  a  half-acre  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  used 
by  the  Bisbees,  of  whom  there  were  many  iu  that 
part  of  the  town,  though  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the 
graves.  Several  family  lots  and  tombs  are  to  be 
found  iu  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  in  most 
cases  have  come  into  disuse. 

Ancient  Houses. — The  following  houses  now  stand- 
ing are  known  to  have  been  built  before  1800:  Elijah 
Cushiug's  house  (built  1730),  Dr.  Tilden's  house  (built 
about  same  time),  Benjamin  Tubb's  house,  Deacon 
David  Beal's  house,  Nathaniel  Pratt's  house,  Ephraim 
Cox's  house,  Henry  Perry's  house,  Frank  Bourne's 
house,  Elijah  llaiusdell's  hou«e,  Noah  Bonney's  house, 
Lucius  Fuller's  house,  David  Whitford's  house,  Eben- 
ezer  Bourne's  house,  George  Macomber's  house, 
Ezekiel  Bonney's  house  (1785),  Francis  Josselyn's 
house,  Elijah  Damon's  house  (1794),  John  I.  Brooks' 
house,  Nahum  Stetson's  house,  Thomas  Gurney's 
house,  Charles  Monroe's  house,  Eleazer  Josselyn's 
house,  Jesse  Beal's  house,  Isaac  Hobart's  house 
(1788),  Isaac  Lowden's  house,  Joseph  Tillson's  house, 
Nath.  W.  Cushing's  house  (1785),  Freeman  P.  How- 
land's  house  (1784),  Luther  Keene's  house  (1700), 
Hanson  almshouse  (built  by  Josiah  Cushing),  Thomas 
Cushiug's  house  (built  1705).  Iu  front  of  Mr.  Stet- 
son's house  are  buttonwood-trees  that  were  planted 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  cannonading 
being  distinctly  heard  at  the  time  the  work  was  being 
done.  Considering  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
exact  date  of  the  building  of  most  houses,  it  would 
be  well  for  every  one  who  builds  to  inscribe  the  time 
on  some  foundation  timber. 

Aged  Persons. — Hanson  has  never  been  honored 
with  centenarians,  but  it  has  produced  many  aged 
persons  considering  the  population.  The  persons  now 
living  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  are  Mehitable 
Howland,  91  years;  Martha  Hitchcock,  00;  Betsey 
Bearce,  89  ;  Ruth  Barker,  87  ;  Luther  Holmes,  87  ; 
Betsey  Turner,  86;  Samuel  Briggs,  84;  Joel  White, 
85;  Josiah  Maun,  — ;  Celia  Bonney,  82;  Lucy 
Luther,  80  ;  Theodore  Cobb,  80. 

Town  Officers. — The  names  of  those  who  have 
served  as  clerks  of  the  town  are : 

Joseph  Torrey,  one  year. 

Oliver  Wliitten,  thirteen  years,  whose  records  are  distinguished 

for  their  excellent  penmanship  aud  methodical  neatness. 

Mr.  Wliitten  died  while  in  olDce. 
Jeremiah  Super,  twelve  years. 


Christopher  C.  Tilden,  who  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  ollice. 
Isaiah  Bearce,  fourteen  years,  and  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 

Tilden. 
Joseph  us  Bryant,  fourteen  years. 
E.  B.  K.  Qurney,  one  year. 
John  Barker,  serving  his  sixth  year. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
Aaron  Ilobart.  Christopher  C.  Tilden. 

Cushing  Otis.  Elijah  Damon. 

Thomas  Hobart.  Richard  Howland. 

Joshua  Smith.  Isaac  Foster. 

Samuel  House.  Rev.  S.  L.  HockwooJ. 

Junius  Tilden.  Winslow  Conant. 

Mclzar  Sprague.  George  P.  Stetson. 

Philemon  Perkins.  Edward  Y.  Perry. 

Jeremiah  Soper.  Levi  Z.  Thuuius. 

Dr.  Calvin  Tilden    was  chosen   delegate   for  rcvisiug   the 
State  Constitution,  September,  1820. 

SELECTMEN. 

Isaao  B.  Barker.  Francis  W.  Bourne. 

Nathaniel  Cushing.  Welcome  White. 

Charles  Josselyn.  Heman  Sopor. 

Thomas  Hobart.  Ezra  Phillips,  Jr. 

Ezra  Phillips.  Ebcnezer  B.  K.  Gurney. 

Nathaniel  Collamore.  Heman  Thomas. 

Samuel  House,  Jr.  Theodore  Cobb. 

Job  Luther.  Elbridgo  G.  Bates. 

Dr.  Calvin  Tilden.  Robert  Perry. 

Josiah  Barker.  Isaac  F.  Thayer. 

Joshua  Smith.  Joseph  Smith. 

Sylvanus  Everson.  Calvin  L.  Howland. 

Elijah  Damon.  Joseph  B.  Howland. 

Melzar  Sprague.  Joseph  Holmes. 

Elijah  Cushing.  Cyrus  Drew. 

Charles  Hitchcock.  Andrew  J.  Taft. 

Barak  Osborn.  Elijah  Damon,  Jr. 

William  Bourne.  Otis  L.  Bouncy. 

Junius  Tilden.  Josiah  Bouncy. 

Luther  Holmes.  Frank  Bourne. 

Isaac  Cook.  Josephus  Bryant. 

Isaac  Hobart.  Barnabas  Everson. 

Benjamin  Bowker.  Bernard  C.  Beal. 

Isaiah  Bearce.  George  Bonney. 

Societies. — Among  the  organizations  in  towu  is 
Drinkwater  Division,  Sons  of  Temperance,  chartered  in 
October,  1872,  which  maintains  a  good  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  not  only  serves  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  but  stimulates  its  members  to  work  in  other 
directions  for  moral  and  intellectual  advancement. 

During  the  past  year  the  ladies  agitated  the  subject 
of  a  public  library,  resulting  in  procuring  an  act  of 
incorporation  in  June,  1884,  under  the  name  of  Han- 
son Library  Association,  with  ladies  as  officers,  whose 
names  are  Julia  M.  Poole,  president ;  Evie  \V.  Drew, 
vice-president ;  Abby  J.  Clark,  treasurer  ;  Mary  J. 
Drew,  librarian  ;  Francella  J.  Barker,  assistant  libra- 
rian. Through  the  benevolence  of  Mrs.  N.  W.  Cushing 
and  Mr.  Elijah  Thomas,  the  association  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  library  building.  Its  number  of  vol- 
umes, beginning  with  twelve,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
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Farmers'  Club. — In  1876,  February  7th,  a  few 
persons  met  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Thomas  and  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
farming,  with  the  choice  of  A.  J.  Taft,  president; 
John  I.  Brooks,  vice-president ;  and  Flavel  S.  Thomas, 
secretary.  This  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
and  interest,  and  its  membership  is  now  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one. 

The  society  holds  a  yearly  fair  in  the  season  of 
fairs,  at  which  the  exhibition  rivals  in  many  respects 
that  of  older  and  larger  societies.  The  officers  of  the 
current  year  are  John  Barker,  president ;  William 
G.  Elms,  vice-president ;  Otis  L.  Bonney,  secretary  ; 
Mrs.  I.  McLellan,  treasurer. 

Military. — The  spirit  awakened  by  the  wars  with 
Great  Britain  survived  long  after  peace  was  declared, 
and  military  companies  were  organized  and  uniformed, 
whose  parades  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  day 
was  passed  as  a  holiday.  These  soon  superseded  the 
parades  of  the  enrolled  militia,  whose  promiscuous  dress 
of  black  hats  and  white  hats,  green  jackets  and  gray, 
had  uot  the  charm  of  the  blue  uniform  of  the  volun- 
teer companies,  and  these  received  much  encourage- 
ment. About  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  the  Hanson  Light  Infantry  was  formed,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Nathaniel  Collamore,  who 
was  commissioned  captain,  with  Ebenezer  B.  Keen, 
lieutenant,  and  Nathaniel  Wales  ensign. 

The  following  were  musicians :  Thomas  Guruey, 
fifer  ;  Ezekiel  Turner,  clarionet ;  Seth  Turner,  clar- 
ionet ;  Warren  Bourne,  bass  drum  ;  Isaiah  Kecnc, 
tenor  drum  ;   E.  B.  K.  Gurney,  Kent  bugle. 

In  the  fall  of  183G  a  second  light  infantry  com- 
pany was  formed  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  its 
members  in  part  belonging  to  other  towns.  This  had 
its  armory  at  Martin  Bryant's  hall,  iu  Pembroke. 
This  was  called  the  Washington  Guards,  whose  com- 
manding officers  were  Daniel  Collins,  William  D. 
Bearce,  E.  B.  K.  Gurney,  aud  W.  H.  H.  Bryant. 
The  first  parade  was  made  in  May,  1837.  The 
muster-roll  of  the  Guards  numbered  eighty-two  names, 
of  whom  fifty  are  now  living.  In  1847  it  was  decided 
to  petition  for  disbaudment,  which  was  granted.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  active  military  organization. 

Theodore  L.  Bonney  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Itepublic  was  instituted  in  January,  1870,  and 
was  named  in  memory  of  a  young  soldier  who  died 
in  hospital  in  Virginia.  It  has  had  the  following  com- 
manders :  Bradley  S.  Bryant,  Otis  L.  Bonney,  Thomas 
Drew,  Charles  Atwood,  Josiah  G.  Cook,  John  Bar- 
ker, Nathaniel  T.  Howland. 

Military  Record. — Hanson  has  no  military  record 
preceding  the  Rebellion,  only  in  that  of  Pembroke, 


but  the  West  Precinct  shared  in  the  sentiments  and 
participated  in  the  resolves  that  were  passed  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  its  citizens  responded  to  the  call  fur 
troops  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Those  known 
to  have  been  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  are  : 


Leonard  Hill 
Consider  Cole. 
Nathaniel  Cox. 
Nathaniel  Cushing,  Jr. 
Thomas  Stetson. 
John  Record. 
Abner  Bisbe. 
Elijah  Cushing. 
Jacob  Bonney. 
l)aniel  Crooker,  Jr. 


Asa  Robinson. 
Samuel  Rauisilell,  Jr. 
Increase  Robinson. 
Zcpbauiah  Hatch, 
ti  ideon  Bisbe. 
John  Lcavitt. 
William  Pierce. 
Samuel  Bennct. 
Joseph  Stetson. 
John  Puuipelly. 


Revolutionary  War. — Muster-roll  of  a  company 
that  marched  from  Pembroke,  West  Parish  (now 
Hanson),  to  Marshfield,  on  the  alarm  of  April  19, 
1775.     Term  of  service,  two  days: 


Elijah  Cushing,  capt. 
Edward  Thomas,  1st  lieut. 
Lemuel  Bonney,  2d  lieut. 
Joshua  Barker,  sergt. 
Simeon  Jones,  sergt. 
Noah  Bonney,  sergt. 
Snow  Baker,  sergt. 
Jabez  Hatch,  tiler. 
Isaoo  Hobart,  drummer. 
Henry  Perry. 
William  Phillips,  Jr. 
Richard  Phillips. 
Gideon  Ramsdell,  Jr. 
Jacob  Leavitt. 
Abel  Bourn. 
Matthew  Tilloye. 
Samuel  It  ill. 
Alexander  Sopor,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Ramson,  Jr. 
Seth  Bearco. 
Francis  Josselyn. 
Elisha  Records. 
Saiauol  Bonney. 
Edward  Hayford. 
Joseph  Jlullis. 
Adam  Perry. 
Gamaliel  Bisbee. 
Noah  Perry. 
Howland  Reals. 
Joseph  Bonney. 
Nathaniel  Cushing. 


Elijah  Cushing,  Jr. 

Henry  Monroe,  Jr. 

Thomas  Osborn. 

John  Bonney. 

George  Osborn,  Jr. 

Levi  Wade. 

Abraham  Jossclyn. 

Nehcmiah  Ramsdcll. 

Joshua  Pratt. 

train  Robinson. 

Gain  Robinson,  Jr. 

Isaiah  Ccarcc. 

Isaac  Thomas. 

Jacob  Bearco. 

Ichabod  Howland. 

Matthew  Whittcn,  Jr. 
John  Whittcn. 
Joseph  Howland. 
James  Torrey. 
Thouias  Records. 
Ebcuezer  Bouncy. 
Samuel  Ramsdcll,  Jr. 
Josiah  Cushing,  Jr. 
Lot  Dwclley. 
Richard  Buker. 
Richard  Lowdon. 
Reuben  Harden. 
George  Osborn. 
James  Tillson. 
John  JcHrey. 
Theophilus  Cushing. 


Muster-roll  of  a  company  of  minute-men  that 
marched  from  Pembroke,  West  Parish  (now  Han- 
sou),  to  Scituate  and  Marshfield,  on  the  alarm  of 
April  19,  1775.  Term  of  service,  eleveu  days.  Pay 
of  captain,  £6  per  month ;  1st  lieutenant,  £4  per 
month ;  2d  lieutenant,  £3  10s.  per  month ;  men, 
£2  4s.: 


James  Hutch,  capt. 
Consider  Cole,  1st  lieut. 

Eleazer  Hum  Win,  2d  lieut. 


James  Cushing. 
Africa  Ilamblin. 
William  Cox,  Jr. 
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Caleb  Ilowhioil,  sergt. 
Thomas  Fuller,  sergt. 
Natbaniel  Thouiaa,  sergt. 
Seth  Phillips,  sergt. 
Daniel  Crooker,  eorp. 
Samuel  Howland,  corp. 
Ephraiui  Briggs,  corp. 
Linus  Tower,  corp. 
Ezekiel  Bonney,  titer. 
Isaac  Wade,  drummer. 
Increase  Kobinson. 
Isaac  Beals. 
Isaac  Moore. 
Christopher  Phillips. 
Isaac  Bonney. 
Elijah  Cusbing  (3d). 
Eleazer  Bisbee. 
Leonard  Hill. 
Thomas  Lincoln. 
Ephraiin  Lindsay. 
William  Bonney. 
Benjamin  Ouilliam. 


John  Stetson. 
Daniel  Child. 
Benjamin  Mud  roe. 
Abraham  Josselyn,  Jr. 
Seth  Cox. 
William  Hayford. 
Jonathan  Bonney. 
Charles  Jewetts. 
Dauiel  Gurrick,  Jr. 
Richard  Buker,  Jr. 
Samuel  Harden. 
Abijah  Leavitt. 
Samuel  Qorham. 
Seth  Perry. 

Isaac  Phillips. 

Reuben  Clark. 

Daniel  Beals. 

Lott  Phillips. 

William  Gould. 

Alexander  Soper. 

Uezekiah  Pearce. 

Gershoin  Ramsdell. 


Levi    Crook. 

Men  belonging  in  Capt.  Thomas  Turner's  company, 

Col.    Thomas'    regiment,  marched  April  20,    1775. 

Term  of  service,  three  days: 

Micah  Foster.  Micah  Lowden. 

Perry  Harden.  Daniel  Bonney. 

Zcphaniah  Hatch.  Joseph  Josselyn. 

Men  in  Capt.  Freedom  Chamberlin's  company,  en- 
listed May  3,  1775.  Term  of  service,  three  months 
six  days;   travel,  thirty  miles: 

Zephaniah  Hatch.  Fisher  Hatch. 

Isaac  Bowen  Barker.  Charles  Bisbee. 

Thomas  Cusbing.  William  Cusbing. 

Muster-roll  of  men  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Eleazer 
Hambliu,  in  Col.  John  Thomas'  regiment ;  company 
composed  of  men  from  Pembroke,  Abington,  Stough- 
ton,  Bridgewater,  Kingston,  Marshfield,  Hanover,  aud 
Boston.      Enlisted  May  1,  1775,  for  three  mouths: 

Eleazer  llamblin,  capt.  George  Osborn. 

Increase  Robinson,  ens.  Thomas  Osborn. 

Isaac  Moore,  sergt.  Eleazer  Bisbc. 

Seth  Phillips,  sergt.  Leonard  Hill. 

Linus  Tower,  sergt.  Simeon  Records. 

William  Bonney,  corp.  William  Phillips. 

Africa  Hamblin.  Europe  llamblin. 

Abijah  Levitt.  Levi  Wade. 

Richard  Buker.  William  Hayford. 

Buujauiin  Munroe.  Isaac  Phillips. 

Roll  of  travel  of  a  military  company  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Turner,  in  camp,  Jan.  10, 
1776  ;  names  of  Hanson  men  : 

Consider  Cole,  2d  liout.  Reuben  Clark. 

Alexander  Sopor.  Daniel  Crooker. 

Nathaniel  Chambcrlin.  Nathaniel  Soper. 

Thomas  Lincoln.  Abraham  Josselyn. 

Isaac  Wade.  Reuben  Hodges. 

Josiah  Thomas.  Perry  Hardon. 

Gershom  Ramsdell.  John  Ramsdell. 

William  Delano.  Isaac  llobart. 
23 


James  Hatch's  company  from  Pembroke,  West 
Parish  (now  Hanson),  to  Braintree  and  Weymouth, 
on  the  alarm  of  March,  1776 : 


James  Hatch,  capt. 
David  Tilden,  1st  Heut. 
Josiah  Gushing,  3ergt. 
Alexander  Soper,  sergt. 
Joshua  Barker,  Bergt. 
Isaac  Moore,  corp. 
A.  Josselyn,  Jr.,  corp. 
Isaac  Wade,  drummer. 
Ezekiel  Bonney,  fifer. 

Ephraim  Lindsay. 

Marlborough  Whitten. 

Abel  Bourn. 

Alexander  Soper,  Jr. 

Natbaniel  Thomas. 

Noah  Bouney. 

Simeon  Jones. 

Benjamin  Ramsdell. 


David  Beals. 
Abijah  Levitt. 
Isaac  Bonney. 
Levi  Wade. 
Reuben  Harden. 
Increase  Robinson. 
Samuel  Ramsdell,  Jr. 
William  Gould. 
George  Osborn. 

Nelson  Buker. 

Eleazer  Bisbe. 

Willi, mi  Delano. 

Daniel  Garnet. 

Lot  Dwellcy. 

Isaac  Hill. 

Isaac  Hobart. 

Christopher  Phillips. 


Men  in  Capt.  Freedom  Chamberlin's  company  who 
marched  on  the  alarm  of  March  5,  1776,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Dorchester  Heights.  Term  of  service,  five 
days : 


Jusiah  Thomas. 
Isaiah  Stetson. 
Micah  Foster. 


Isaac  Thomas. 
Perry  Harden. 


Men  in  Capt.  James  Hatch's  company  that  marched 
from  Pembroke,  West  Parish  (uow  Hanson),  to  Rhode 
Island,  Dec.  9,  1776.     Term  of  service,  sixteen  days  ; 


James  Hatch,  capt. 
Ephraim  Lindsay,  sergt. 
Samuel  Howland,  corp. 
Isaac  Wade,  drummer. 
Matthew  Whitten. 
Ebenezer  Bonney. 
Abel  Bourn. 
Eleazer  Bisbe. 


David  Beals. 

George  Osborn. 
Hugh  Osborn. 
Samuel  Harden. 
Reuben  Harden. 
John  Bonney. 
Jacob  Levitt. 
Lot  Dwelley. 


Men  in  Capt.  Ichabod  Bonney's  company  that 
marched  to  Rhode  Island  on  the  alarm  of  Dec.  9, 
1776.     Term  of  service,  seventeen  days  : 


Joseph  Josselyn. 
Perry  Harden. 
Daniel  Bonney. 


Josiah  Thomas. 
Isaac  Thomas. 
John  Kamsdell. 


Men  in  Capt.  John  Turner's  company  that  inarched 
to  Rhode  Island  under  resolve  of  General  Court  of 
Sept.  25,  1777.  Marched  September  23th.  Term 
of  service,  one  month  and  one  day : 


W  illiam  Thomas. 
Gershom  Ramsdell. 
Samuel  Howland. 
Isaiah  Keen,  tiler. 
Zephaniah  Hatch. 
Charles  Bisbe. 
Isaac  Bisbe. 
Samuel  Harden. 
MeUar  Lindsay. 


Joseph  Bonney. 
Samuel  Hill. 
Simeon  Jones. 
Noah  Perry. 
Gideon  Ramsdell. 
Isaiah  Bearee. 
Abel  Bourn. 
John  Allen. 
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Men  in  Capt.  Ichabod  Bonney's  company  that  did 
duty  on  Castle  (Noddle's)  Islaud  (in  Hull)  in  Col. 
Sparhawk'a  regiment, — two  months'  service, — dis- 
charged Dec.  11,  177S: 


Elijah  Bisbc. 
George  Osborn. 
Pcleg  Osborn. 
Jauies  Cole. 
Matthew  \V  bitten. 


William  Thouias. 
Henry  Munroc. 
Zcphuniah  Hatch. 
Nathaniel  Torrey. 
Levi  Wade. 


Six  months'  meu,  under  a  resolve  of  June  5,  17S0  ; 
served  live  months  and  twenty-eight  days  : 


E|ihraitn  Tillson. 
Bennett  Puinpclly. 
Poleg  Duuimon. 
Michael  Osborn. 
Benjamin  Cox. 


Henry  Monroe. 
Alleu  Dwelley. 
Isaac  Thomas, 
Daniel  Russell. 
Joseph  Robinson. 


Names  from  the  pay-roll  for  rations  to  and  from 
camp ;  also  for  traveling  home,  at  the  rate  of  one 
day's  pay  for  twenty  miles'  travel : 


Francis  Josselyn. 
Gamaliel  Bisbe. 
John  Allen. 
Rouben  Harden. 
David  Bcals. 


Joseph  Robinson. 
George  Osborn. 
Hugh  Osborn. 
Seth  Cos. 


Three  years'  men  in  the  Continental  army  : 


Lot  Dwelley. 
Fisher  Hatch. 
Africa  Hauiblin. 
Michael  Peirce. 
Isaac  Phillips. 
Linus  Tower. 


Isaac  Foster. 
Jabez  Hatch. 
Bennett  Puuipilly. 
Jerrus  Phillips. 
David  Robinson. 
Isaac  Thomas. 


The  following  took  part  in  the  war  of  1812  : 

John  Thomas.  Richard  Eversou. 

Benjamin  Thouias.  Nathaniel  Cole. 

Seth  Foster.  John  Cook. 
Benjamin  Bowker. 

Rebellion. — Duriug  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
Hanson  proved  itself  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  promptly  responded  to  every  demand  made  by 
the  government,  including  the  first,  that  of  April  15, 
1SG1.  As  (mite  a  number  were  members  of  the 
Halifax  company,  they  received  their  summons  during 
the  night  of  April  loth,  and  left  for  Boston  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  from  whence  they  departed 
the  following  morning  on  steamer  for  Fortress  Monroe. 
The  town  had  its  representatives  in  every  department 
of  the  army,  its  soldiers  sharing  the  privatious  of  war 
in  field,  hospital,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  rebel  prisons. 

Names  of  those  who  served  the  call  for  three 
mouths  from  April  16,  18G1 : 


Rouben  Smith,  Jr. 
Jason  Smith. 
George  II .  Bourne. 
E.  Henry  Guruey. 
William  \V.  Hood. 


Theodore  L.  Bonney. 
Jacob  P.  Hill. 
Francis  C.  Hill. 
Willard  Howard. 
Charles  W.  Corson. 


Alouzo  Capen. 
William  B.  Harlow. 
Erastus  W.  Eversou. 


Frederic  Otis  Everson. 
John  II.  Perry. 
Edwin  S.  Thayer. 
Morton  V.  Bonney. 

NINE    MONTHS'  VOLUNTEERS. 

Seth  M.  Briggs.  Edwin  B.  Cook. 

Charlos  II.  Stetson.  Albert  M.  Thayor. 

Isaiah  Stetson.  Elbridgc  G.  Fuller. 

Benjamin  H.  Bearce.  Josiah  Bourno. 

Thomas  Gurney  (2d).  Jacob  V.  Hill. 

William  Vf.  Hood.  Bernard  C.  Real. 

Augustus  M.  Sampson.  Algernon    V.  Peterson. 

Thomns  W.  Bourne.  Lawrence  McGull'. 

Thatcher  Keene.  Horatio  N.  lloud. 

John  Drayton.  Charles  W.  Whiting. 

Morton  V.  Bonney.  John  Brown. 

Henry  Cook.  Edward  Orcutt. 
Andrew  C.  Brigbam. 

THREE    YEARS'    VOLUNTEERS. 

Charles  W.  Dcnham.  George  S.  Golbcrt. 

Alonzo  Capen.  Horatio  Foster. 

Ichabod  Bosworth.  Henry  L.  Ewell. 

Freeman  P.  Hawland.  Francis  C.  Hill. 

James  H.  Howland.  Freeman  J.  Gurney. 

Augustus  F.  Elms.  Nathaniel  T.  Hatch. 

Henry  W.  Whitten.  Benjamin  II.  Bearce. 

Thomas  G.  Clark,  Jr.  Isaac  Bourne. 

Joseph  E.  Prouty.  Edwin  W.  Pratt. 

Stephen  Bates.  Cyrus  Drew. 

Josoph  L.  Leavitt.  David  Kingman. 

John  C.  Ames.  Austin  Luther. 

Andrew  W.  Fish.  John  Drayton. 

Joseph  H.  Everson.  Philcmou  W.  Ramsdell. 

Josiah  Bourne.  Josiah  G.  Cook. 

John  Barker.  Joseph  B.  Loring. 

Orange  S.  Pratt.  L.  Irvin  Lane. 

Daniel  B.  Daland.  Reuben  Willis. 

George  T.  Sampson.  Charles  F.  Stevens. 

Henry  A.  Soper.  Michael  Donnelly. 

Andrew  J.  Shaw.  George  W.  Uayward. 

Edward  P.  Mansfield.  Erastus  W.  Everson. 

Herbert  M.  Luthor.  Johu  11.  Perry. 

Edward  Y.  Luther.  Thomas  Gurney  (2d). 

Jeremiah  Stetson.  Daniel  Bourne. 

Edwin  L.  Stetson.  Calvin  T.  Phillips. 

James  Coolican.  Thomas  Drew. 

Joseph  Smith.  1'hoiuaa  Drake. 

Theodore  L.  Ilonney.  Edward  Orcutt. 

Otis  L.  Bonney.  Morton  E.  Hill. 

Isaac  Ramsdell.  Joseph  T.  Bourne. 

John  Lyons.  Charles  11.  Reinhardt. 

Julius  W.  Monroo.  John  F.  Curtis. 

Joseph  L.  Fish.  John  Jcwctt. 

Marcus  F.  Ames.  Charles  J.  Xoble. 

E.  Henry  Gurney.  Louis  C.  Arnold. 

Nathaniel  T.  Howland.  Daniel  S.  Smith. 

Thomas  F.  Whiting.  John  Willis. 

Samuel  D.  Ramsdell.  Michael  Tooney. 

Algernon  J.  White.  George  B.  Everett. 

Joshua  L.  Perkins.  Jason  Smith. 

Seth  F.  Turner.  Lorenzo  T.  Bates. 
Edward  Smith. 

ONE   YEAR'S   VOLUNTEERS. 

John  D.  Stebbins.  Elbridge  G.  Bates. 

Robert  B.  Oakes.  Edward  Holmes. 
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Albert  HowlanU. 
John  Drown. 
Florin  P.  Eites. 
Edwin  Clark. 
Joseph  E.  Prouty. 
Elijah  T.  Ford. 
Edward  C.  Tew. 
Charles  C.  Moore. 
William  A.  Lavender. 
John  II.  Page. 
John  P.  Clancy. 
Nathaniel  D.  \V.  Sprague. 
James  P.  Jordan. 


George  T.  Bowker. 
John  0.  Whitten. 
George  T.  Delano. 
Lyman  B.  Ram  add  1. 
Gershom  B.  Thomas. 
James  B.  Soper. 
George  W.  Turner. 
John  Bradley. 
Benjamin  F.  Morrill. 
Joseph  Wilson. 
Napoleon  Telliee. 
Simon  Levis. 
George  T.  Sampson. 


ONE    HUNDRED    DAYS*  VOLUNTEERS. 

Edwin  B.  Cook.  Henry  J.  Perry. 

Joseph  F.  Boarce.  Gershom  B.  Thomas. 

Charles  H.  Stotson.  Charles  II.  Sprague. 

IN  THE    NAVY. 

Albert  S.  Barker.  Charles  F.  Bowman. 
Gudtavus  Percival. 


DIED 
Edward  Smith. 
George  S.  Golbert. 
John  H.  Perry. 
Thuwas  Drake. 
Henry  L.  Kwcll. 
Joseph  T.  Bourne. 
James  Coolican. 
Stephen  Gates. 
Julius  W.  Monroe. 
Andrew  W.  Fish. 


IN   THE   SERVICE. 

Edward  P.  Mansfield. 

Horatio  Foster. 
Daniel  Bourne. 
Austin  Luther. 
Murtuu  E.  Hill. 
Theodore  L.  Bonney. 
Augustus  F.  Elms. 
John  Lyons. 
Joseph  L.  Fish. 
George  Thompson. 
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E.  B.  K.  GURNET. 

E.  B.  K.  Gurney,  son  of  Thonias  and  Deborah 
(Keene)  Gurney,  was  born  in  Abington,  Mass.,  Sept. 
24,  1S0S.  His  father  was  born  in  Abington,  Dec. 
18,  1789,  and  his  mother  was  born  in  Pembroke, 
Jan.  11,  1788.  His  paternal  grandparents  were 
Thomas  and  Mary  (House)  Gurney,  and  his  maternal 
grandparents  were  Isaiah  Keene — a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution — and  Lydia  (Bourne)  Keene. 

Mr.  Gurney  came  to  Pembroke  (now  Hansou) 
when  but  sis  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  there  to 
the  present  time.  He  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools  of  his  town,  and  early  developed  a  taste  and 
talent  for  music.  When  but  a  child  he  became  quite 
a  proficient  performer  on  the  fife,  and  on  his  twelfth 
birthday  he,  iu  company  with  another  lad  just  his 
age.  played  the  fife  for  Capt.  Job  Luther,  at  a  mili- 
tary review.  At  fifteen  he  became  a  member  of  a 
brigade    baud    warranted    by    Brig.-Gen.    Ephraim 


Ward,  of  Middleboro'.  He  also  held  a  musician's 
warrant  from  Col.  Jesse  Reed,  of  Maishfield.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Old  Colony  Brass  Band  uutil  18G2. 
He  also  commanded  a  company  of  light  infantry 
called  "  Washington  Guards"  for  five  years.  Capt. 
Gurney  has  held  every  town  office,  most  of  them  re- 
peatedly. He  was  on  the  board  of  selectmen  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  thirteen  years  (1858  to  1S79), 
and  served  on  committees  almost  every  year.  He 
has  been  repeatedly  chosen  delegate  to  county  and 
State  conventions. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  gave  nearly  all 
of  his  time  to  the  raising  of  money  to  pay  recruits, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed  authorizing 
the  town  to  vote  money  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
recruiting  and  enrolling  officer  uuder  Provost-Mar- 
shal Capt.  Hall,  of  Tauuton.  His  two  sons  enlisted 
iu  the  army  and  served  nearly  through  the  war.  Mr. 
Gurney  was  for  many  years  a  shoemaker  by  occupa- 
tion, but  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  surveying,  probate  busiuess,  aud  writing 
of  various  kinds.  He  has  been  twice  married, — first 
to  Almira  Josselyn,  Sept.  2S,  1S30  ;  she  was  born 
July  11,  1809,  and  died  May  13,  1SC9.  Their 
children  were  Almira  J.,  born  June  4,  1831,  married 
William  H.  H.  Bryant,  Jan.  1, 1850  ;  Mary  M.,  born 
June  19,  1832,  married  Jacob  M.  Bryant,  June  19, 
1850  ;  Thomas,  born  Sept.  17,  1834,  married  Rebecca 
Damon,  Sept.  19, 1856;  E.  Henry, born  Nov.  25, 1S36, 
died  Nov.  21,  1838;  Deborah,  born  May  4,  1839, 
married  William  W.  Hood,  of  Turner,  Me.,  Dec.  14, 
1856;  E.  Henry,  born  Jan.  23, 1841,  married  Sylvania 
W.  Everson,  Jan.  27,  1861  ;  she  died  Dec.  7,  1SC6; 
George,  born  March  24,  1843,  died  Sept.  10,  1843; 
George,  born  Nov.  11,  1845,  died  Sept.  14,  1846; 
Georgiaua  L.  F.,  born  Jan.  17,  1847,  married  Capt. 
Edward  Y.  Luther,  Aug.  20,  186C  ;  he  died  Aug.  28, 
1S75  ;  Ella  J.,  born  Nov.  21,  1849;  Helen  E.,  born 
Nov.  23, 1852,  died  Aug.  7, 1853.  Capt.  Gurney  inar- 
med, as  his  second  wife,  Desire  S.  Osborne,  ace  Hobart, 
Nov.  20,  1872  ;  she  was  born  Aug.  16,  1808. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gurney  was  a  Union  man  during  the 
war,  aud  has  been  a  Republican  since.  Iu  religion  he 
is  broad  and  liberal  iu  his  views,  aud  is  what  is  termed 
a  "Free-thinker."  His  "creed,"  as  he  graphically 
states  it,  is  "  to  live  as  long  as  he  cau,  take  all  the 
comfort  he  can,  do  all  the  good  he  can,  and  not  tres- 
pass on  the  rights  of  others." 

Capt.  Gurney  has  been  an  active  and  useful  man  in 
the  commuuity  where  his  life  has  been  spent,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  his  days  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
kuowing  that  he  has  deserved,  and  enjoys,  the  highest 
respect  and  good-will  of  all  who  know  him. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT,    ETC. 

It  is  probable  there  were  settlers  in  what  is  now 
Duxbury  iu  1630  or  1G31,  but  the  first  permanent 
settlement  occurred  in  about  1632  by  people  from 
Plymouth.  The  record  of  the  settlement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  year  the  people  of  [Plymouth]  begin  to  grow  in  their 
outward  estates  by  tho  Sowing  of  many  People  into  the  country, 
especially  into  the  M.  C.  [Mass.  Colony].  By  which  means 
Cattle  and  Corn  rise  to  a  great  price,  Goods  grow  plentiful,  and 
many  aro  enriched.  Aud  now  their  Stock  increasing,  the  In- 
crease vendible,  there  is  no  longer  holding  them  together' 
They  must  go  to  their  great  Lots,  tbey  can  no  otherwise  keep 
their  cattle,  and  having  Oxen  grown,  they  must  havo  more  laud 
for  Plowing  and  Tillage.  By  this  means  they  scatter  round 
tho  Buy  [of  Plymouth]  quickly,  and  the  Town  wherein  they 
lived  till  now  compactly,  is  soon  left  very  thin,  and  in  a  short 
time  almost  desolate.  The  Church  also  comes  to  be  divided, 
and  those  who  have  lived  ao  long  together  in  Christian  and 
Comfortable  Fellowship  must  now  part." 

The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Mattakeeset. 
It  received  the  name  of  Duxbury  from  Duxbury 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Standish  family  in  England. 

The  town,  as  origiually  bounded,  included  the 
present  towns  of  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Pembroke, 
Hanover,  and  the  Bridge  waters. 

"  The  first  settlers  of  Duxbury,"  says  Justin  Win- 
sor,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  town,  "  were, 
many  of  them,  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  in 
the  colony  attairs  took  prominent  and  active  parts. 
Of  the  twenty  subscribers  to  the  civil  compact,  signed 
in  the  cabin  of  the  '  Mayflower,'  November,  1020, 
who  survived  the  fatal  first  wiuter,  these  became  at 
some  future  time  inhabitants  of  Duxbury  :  Elder 
Brewster,  Capt.  Standish,  Mr.  Alden,  Mr.  Howlaud, 
Francis  Eaton,  Peter  Brown,  and  George  Soule. 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  high  repute  among  the 
Pilgrims,  and  often  elevated  to  the  highest  offices 
among  them,  and  in  their  number  appear  the  names 
which  we  find,  with  so  much  honor  to  themselves,  re- 
corded in  their  civil  aud  ecclesiastical  history,  aud 
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imprinted  on  their  military  annals  with  imperishable 
fame.  The  name  of  Brewster  is  a  token  of  their 
purity  and  religion,  aud  that  of  Standish  a  memento 
of  their  persevering  endurance,  their  heroism  and 
their  fortitude,  while  the  names  of  Alden  and  of 
Howland  have  come  down  to  us  as  fit  memorials  of 
that  never-varying  justice  which  has  so  nobly  charac- 
terized the  lives  of  their  rulers. 

"  Brewster  was  the  very  soul  of  the  colony. 
Striving  with  the  holy  design  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-men,  he  voluntarily  left  the 
enticing  allurements  of  a  life  at  court  aud  preferred 
the  enjoyment  with  the  people  of  God  of  those  dear- 
est liberties,  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  pure 
worship  of  their  God  in  peace,  even  though  in  a 
wilderness  it  might  be,  to  the  magnificence  and  splen- 
dor of  palaces  and  the  presence  of  their  haughty  in- 
mates. 

"  Miles  Standish  settled  iu  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  town  on  the  peninsula  in  about  1631.  He  prob- 
ably built  his  house  about  the  time  of  his  first  coming 
to  Duxbury,  or  about  the  year  1632.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  him  until  his  death  in  105G.  His  son,  Alex- 
ander, then  succeeded  to  the  estate,  who,  it  is  said, 
built  au  addition  to  it,  in  which  he  kept  a  store. 

"  No  stone  marks  the  resting-place  of  his  ashes,  and 
we  must  seek  iu  vain  the  place  where  reposes  what 
was  mortal  of  the  immortal  Standish.  He  was  prob- 
ably, however,  buried  on  his  farm,  or  perhaps  in  the 
old  burying-ground  in  that  vicinity  at  Harden  Hill. 
He  thus  alludes  to  his  burial  in  his  will  :  '  My  will 
is,  that  out  of  my  whole  estate  my  funeral  charges  to 
be  taken  out,  aud  my  body  to  be  burried  in  a  decent 
inauuar,  and  if  I  die  in  Duxburrow,  my  body  tu  be 
layed  as  neare  as  conveniently  may  be  to  my  two  deare 
daughters,  Lora  Standish,  my  daughter,  and  Mary 
Standish,  my  daughter-in-law.' 

"  The  landed  possessions  of  Standish  were  extensive, 
and  his  estate  at  his  death,  for  the  times,  was  consid- 
erably large,  amounting  to  £35S  7s.  His  house  and 
farm  were  valued  at  £140.  Here  are  given  some  of 
the  items  of  the  iuventory,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
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showing  the  condition  of  the  first  settlers  generally,  as 
regards  their  domestic  and  household  possessions  : 
Two  mares,  two  colts,  one  young  horse,  with  equip- 
ments, two  saddles,  one  pillion,  and  one  bridle  ;  four 
oxen,  six  cows,  three  heifers,  one  calf,  eight  sheep 
two  rams,  one  wether,  and  fourteen  swine ;  three 
muskets,  four  carbines,  two  small  guns,  one  fowling- 
piece,  a  sword,  a  cutlass,  and  three  belts.  His  furni- 
ture:  four  bedsteads,  one  settle  bed,  five  feather-beds, 
three  bolsters,  three  pillows,  two  blankets,  one  cover- 
lid, four  pair  of  sheets,  one  pair  of  fine  sheets,  and  four 
napkins;  one  table  and  table-cloth,  another  table,  one 
form-chair,  one  common  chair,  and  four  rugs ;  four 
iron  pots,  three  brass  kettles,  a  frying-pan,  a  skillet,  a 
kneading-trough,  two  pails,  two  trays,  one  dozen 
trenchers  or  wooden  plates,  one  bowl,  and  a  churn  ; 
two  spinning-wheels,  oue  pair  steelyards,  a  warming- 
pan,  three  beer-casks,  and  a  malt-mill,  and  personal 
apparel  to  the  value  of  £10. 

"John  Alden  settled  in  Duxbury  in  1G31,  on  the 
south  side  of  Blue  Fish  River,  and  erected  his  dwell- 
ing near  Eagle  Tree  Pond. 

"  In  1G33  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Assistants  to  the  Governor,  and  of  this  body  he 
continued,  with  few  interruptions,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1040,  however,  and  for  the  ten  succeeding 
years,  he  was  not  of  that  number,  being  most  of  that 
time  a  deputy  from  Duxbury.  Iu  1006  he  was  the 
"first  on  the  Board  of  Assistants,  and  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  continued  of  that  rank,  and 
was  frequently  styled  the  Deputy  Governor,  and  on 
him  devolved  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
the  Governor,  and  on  these  occasions  he  ruled  with 
dignity  and  perseverauce.  He  was  often  one  of  the 
council  of  war,  many  times  an  arbitrator,  a  surveyor 
of  lands  for  the  government  as  well  as  for  individuals, 
and  on  several  important  occasions  was  authorized  to 
act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  the  colony.  He  was 
chosen  treasurer  in  1050,  and  held  that  office  for  three 
successive  years. 

"  He  died  at  Duxbury,  Sept.  12,  1080,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  that 
original  compact  of  govcrunicut,  signed  in  the  cabin 
of  the  '  Mayflower,'  at  Cape  Cod,  November,  1G2U, — 
the  last  of  the  first  exiled  pilgrims." 

John  Ilowland  came  here  in  an  early  day,  but  re- 
mained only  a  few  years,  and  died  in  Kingston,  Feb. 
22,  1072,  aged  eighty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  colony. 

Francis  Eaton,  another  of  the  "  Mayflower"  baud, 
settled  here  in  an  early  day. 

George  Soule  settled  here  in  1037. 


Of  the  twenty-seven  heads  of  families,  who  arrived 
in  the  ship  "Fortune,"  in  1021,  these  became  at 
some  future  time  proprietors  of  land  in  Duxbury  : 
Robert  Hicks,  Thomas  Prence,  Moses  Simmons, 
Philip  Delano,  Edward  Bumpus,  William  Palmer, 
Jonathan  Brewster,  Thomas  Morton,  and  William 
Basset.  Simmons  and  Delano  became  permanent 
residents  in  the  town,  and  here  most  of  their  descend- 
ants have  resided. 

Among  other  early  settlers  were  Comfort  Starr  (the 
first  physician  in  the  town),  Samuel  Seabury  (also  a 
physician),  William  Collier,  William  Macomber,  Rich- 
ard Church,  Ralph  Chapman,  William  Basset,  Wil- 
liam Pabodie,  George  Partridge,  Henry  Sampson, 
Abraham  Sampson,  Constant  Southworth,  Alexan- 
der Standish,  Christopher  Wadsworth,  and  Edmund 
Weston. 

Other  early  names  in  the  town  are  Ames,  An- 
drews, Armstrong,  Arddaton,  Arnold,  Baker,  Barker, 
Barstow,  Barton,  Bartlett,  Bassett,  Bates,  Beare, 
Biddle,  Bisbee,  Bishop,  Blush,  Bonncy,  Booth,  Bos- 
worth,  Bowen,  Bowers,  Bowman,  Bradford,  Brett, 
Briggs,  Browu,  Bryant,  Bumpus,  Burgess,  Burnee, 
Burton,  Butler,  Carver,  Cary,  Chamberlin,  Chandler, 
Chapman,  Church,  Clark,  Coe,  Cole,  Collier,  Cooper, 
Corrannel,  Cullifer,  Curtis,  Cushing,  Churchman, 
Dammon,  Darling,  Davis,  Davy,  Dawes,  Delano,  Des- 
pard,  Derell,  Dingley,  Drew,  Dwelley,  Eaton,  En- 
sign, Everson,  Fermside,  Fish,  Fisher,  Forbes,  Ford, 
Freyer,  Freeman,  Frost,  Fuller,  Gannet,  Gardner, 
Glass,  Godfrey,  Goole,  Gorham,  Iladcn,  Hales,  Hall, 
Hambury,  Haudmcr,  Hanks,  Harding,  Harlow,  Har- 
mon, Harris  (or  Harrson),  Hartub,  Hatch,  Hatha- 
away,  Hawes,  Hayward,  Hewitt,  Hicks,  Hillier,  Hill, 
Holmes,  House,  Howard,  Howland,  Hudson,  Hunt, 
Hussey,  Irish,  Jackson,  Joice,  Kein  (Kean  or  Keen), 
Kemp,  Kidbye,  Knight,  Lambert,  Land,  Latham, 
Lathley,  Lathrop,  Lawrence,  Lazell,  Leonard,  Leniich, 
Leyhorne,  Lindall,  Loring,  Loudeu,  Magoon,  May- 
cumber,  Mayuard,  McFarland,  McLaughlin,  Meudall, 
Meudonne,  Mendlowe,  Mernde,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Mor- 
rey,  Morton,  Mullins,  Mynot,  Neal,  Nelson,  Norcut, 
Oldham,  Osborn,  Pabodie,  Paddock,  Palmer,  Parris, 
Partridge,  Peakes,  Peirce,  Peterson,  Phillips,  Pitt- 
cock,  Pollard,  Pontus,  Prence,  Prince,  Prior,  Ran- 
dall, Read,  Reynolds,  Richards,  Richardson,  Ripley, 
Robbins,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Rose,  Ronoe, 
Rowe,  Russell,  Sampson,  Saunders,  Seabury,  Shaw, 
Shawson,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Smith,  Snow,  Soule, 
Southworth,  Sprague,  Sprout,  Standish,  Stamford, 
Starr,  Stetson,  Stockbridge,  Switzer,  Sylvester,  Thach- 
er,  Thomas,  Thorp,  Tisdall,  Tinykin,  Tower,  Tracy, 
Truant,  Tubbs,  Turner,  Ussell,  Vincent,  Wadsworth, 
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Walker,  Wallis,  Wanton,  Washburn,  Waterman, 
Watson,  West,  Weston,  Weyborne,  White,  William- 
son, Willis,  Wilson,  Wing,  Wiuslow,  Wiusor,  With- 
eroll,  and  Wormull. 

"  The  earliest  residents  were  for  the  most  part  re- 
speetable,  and  some  of  them  possessed  of  considerable 
property.  The  following  list,  eoutaiuing  in  part  the 
names  of  those  in  the  colony  who  were  taxed  by  order 
of  the  court  March,  1633,  will  show  the  comparative 
wealth  of  some  of  them  : 

£     ».  «. 

o    !  Philip  Delano 18 

5    j  Francis  Weston  (West?)...  15 

7    |  Christopher  Wails  worth....  12 

7    I  George  Souie a 

Robert  Bartlctt  (Ply.) 'J 


llr.  Win.  Collier - 

Mr.  Edw.  Win=low  (M)..  2 

Williuui  Basset 1 

Elder  William  Brewster.  1 

Mr.  Jonathan  Rrewstcr..  1  7 

Gui\  William  Bradford..   1  7 

Richard  Chureh 1  7 

Mr.  John  Alden I  4 

Mr.  John  llowland I  4 

Capt.  Standish u  18 

Francis  Sprague 0  18 

Experience  Mitchell U  IS 


Francis  Eaton y 

Roger  Chaudler 'J 

Samuel  Nash 0 

Moses  Symous 9 

Henry   llowland lJ 

Edw.  Buinpasse i) 

Samuel  Chandler y 


;  1752.     And,  iu   1759,  we  find  in  Church  Records, 
I  '  Died  Richard   Louden's  negro  girl,  about  ten  years 
old.' 

"  I  have  now  before  me  a  deed,  dated  1741,  given 
by  John  Cooper,  of  Plymouth,  to  George  Partridge, 
of  Duxbury,  conveying  to  him  '  a  negro  man  named 
Dick,  aged  about  twenty-three  years,  of  middling 
stature.' 

"  Indians,  who  had  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes, 
were  condemned  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  early  times 
of  the  colony,  as  well  as  those  who  had  been  captured 
in  war.  A  rather  unpardonable  offence  iu  the  opinion 
of  the  philanthropists  of  the  present  day."  (Winsor.) 
In  1643  the  following  were  residents  of  Duxbury, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  capable  of 
bearing  arms : 


"Their  habitations  were  chiefly palisudoes,  or  for- 
tified cottages,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  gambrel- 
roofed  houses,  generally  containing  one  large  room,  a 
bed-chamber  and  kitchen  on  the  lower  floor,  with  two 
large  and  two  small  chambers  above,  and  sometimes 
an  attic  above  all.  The  style  of  building  which  we 
sometimes  see  in  ancient  houses,  that  of  a  high  front, 
with  the  roof  behind  reachiug  nearly  to  the  ground, 
was  then  frequently  employed,  though  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  style  of  a  somewhat  later 
period.  The  one-story  additions,  now  so  generally 
adjoined  to  the  maiu  house,  were  then  scarcely 
known.  Barns  were  very  few  in  number,  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  less  substantial  sheds  and 
other  temporary  buildings.  Their  stock  of  cattle  was 
generally  abundant,  usually  consisting  of  one  or  more 
horses,  with  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine.  Several 
orchards  were  planted  at  an  early  date  by  the  settlers. 

"  Some  of  them  owned  slaves,  which  was  not  un- 
common, and  even  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Samuel  Seabury,  who  died  in  1U81,  mentions  in  his 
will  his  negro  servants,  Nimrod,  who  was  to  be  sold, 
and  Jane,  whom  he  gave  to  his  wife.  Other  instances 
can  be  named. 

"  At  a  later  period,  Col.  John  Alden  owued  n  negro 
slave,  named  Hampshire,  who  was  married  April  16, 
1718,  to  Mary  Jones,  au  Iudiau  woman.  Lieut. 
Thomas  Loriug,  who  died  1717,  left  three  negroes, 
valued  at  one  hundred  pounds,  and  his  son,  Thomas, 
owued  a  '  negro  mau,  Bill,  ulius  William  Fortune,' 
whom,  it  appears  by  the  records,  he  determined  (Dee. 
1,  1730)  to  free  'from  the  yoke  of  servitude  and 
bondage,  for  divers  good  and  valuable  reasons  and 
causes  aud  considerations,'  after  the  1st  day  of  May, 


Moses  Simons. 
Samuel  Tompkins. 
James  Lindall. 
Thomas  Oldham. 
Edmund  Weston. 
William  Ford. 
Francis  West. 
Francis  Godfrey. 
Solomon  Lcnner. 
Jobn  Irish. 
Philip  Delano. 
Mr.  John  Alden,  Sr. 
John  Alden,  Jr. 
Joseph  Alden. 
MorriB  Truant. 
John  Vobes. 
William  Sherman. 
Samuel  Nosh. 
Abraham  Sampson. 
George  Soulo. 
Zachury  Soule. 
William  Maycuinber. 
William  Tubbs. 
William  Pabodie. 
William  llillier. 
Experience  Mitohetl. 
Ilcnry  llowland. 
Henry  Sampson. 
John  Brown. 
Edmund  Hunt. 
William  Brett. 
John  Phillips. 
Thomas  Gannet. 
William  Mullins. 
John  Tisdall. 
Nathaniel  Chandler. 
John  ltardiug. 
John  Aimes. 
Francis  Goole. 
John  Washburn,  Sr. 


John  Washburn,  J  r. 

Philip  Washburn. 

Williaui  Bassctt,  Sr. 

William  Bassctt,  Jr. 

Francis  Sprague. 

William  Lawrence. 

John  Willis. 

John  Brewster. 

William  Breuster. 

Love  Brewster. 

Coustaut  Southworth. 

Capt.  Standish. 

John  lieyward. 

John  Farneseed. 

Thomas  Bouney. 

Robert  llusscy. 

Richard  Wilson. 

Thomas  llayward,  Sr. 

Thomas  llayward,  Jr. 
Thomas  Robins. 

Arthur  Harris. 

Edward  Hall. 
C.  Wadsworlh. 

William  Clark. 

Mr.  Comfort  Starr. 
Johu  Starr. 

Dauicl  Turner. 
George  Partridge. 
John  Mayuard. 
Stephen  Bryant. 
John  Rogers. 
Joseph  Rogers. 
Joseph  Prior. 
Benjamin  Read. 
Abraham  Peircc. 
William  .Merrick. 
William  ll.ii  i  ill.. 
"Yong"  Joseph  Brewster. 

Hudeu. 

Samuel  Chandler — SU. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

WAR   OF   TIIE   REVOLUTION. 

In  1773  the  first  minute  company  in  the  town  was 
raised,  with  Iehabod  Aldeu,  captain  ;  Andrew  Samp- 
son, lieutenant;  and  Judah  Alden,  ensign.  The 
company  was  as  follows  : 

Samuel  Loring,  sergt.  Joshua  Curbing,  eorp. 

Peter  Bradford,  sergt.  James  Shaw,  corp. 

Johu  Hunks,  sergt.  John  Drew,  drummer. 

Daniel  Loring,  sergt.  Amherst  Alden,  fifer. 

Private*. 
Suuiucl  Alden.  Thaddeus  Ripley. 

John  Southworth. 

Joshua  Sprague. 

Thomas  Sprague. 

Samuel  Sprague. 

Uriah  Sprague. 

William  Sampson. 


Thouias  Chandler. 
Samuel  Chandler. 
Thomas  Dawes. 
Nathaniel  Delano. 
Luther  Delano. 
Berzilla  Delano. 
Thomas  Delano. 
Scruiah  Qtass. 
Peleg  Gullifer. 
John  Glass. 
John  Oldham. 
John  Osyer. 
Kimball  Ripley. 


Iehabod  Sampson. 
Joseph  Wadsworth. 
Charles  Thomas. 
Prince  Thomas. 
Consider  Thomas. 
Wait  Wadsworth. 
Scneea  Wadsworth. 


"  Some  time  after  this  a  regiment  of  niioute-men 
was  formed  out  of  Plymouth  County,  and  Theophilus 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  was  chosen  colonel ;  Iehabod 
Alden,  of  Duxbury,  lieutenant-colonel  ;  and  Ebenezer 
Sprout,  of  Middleboro',  major. 

"  Mr.  George  Partridge  was  now  chosen  commander 
of  the  company. 

"  The  officers  of  the  two  companies  of  militia  at 
this  time  were:  of  the  first,  Captain,  Levi  Loring; 
Lieutenant,  Bildad  Arnold  ;  Ensign,  Beujamiu  Free- 
man ;  of  the  second,  Captain,  Calvin  Partridge ; 
Lieuteuaut,  Elijah  Baker ;  Ensign,  Adam  Fish.  The 
next  officers  were  :  of  the  first,  Captain,  Samuel  Lo- 
ring ;  Lieutenant,  Beujamin  Freeman  ;  Ensign,  Na- 
thaniel Sprague;  of  the  second,  Captain,  Elijah 
Baker  ;  Lieuteuaut,  Nathan  Sampson  ;  Ensign,  Cor- 
nelius Delano.  Capt.  Baker  was  next  promoted  to  a 
major. 

"  Another  body  of  men  was  orgauized  about  this 
time,  consisting  of  all  the  men  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  were  styled  the  '  alarm  list,"  aud  were  under  the 
same  officers  as  the  militia.  Sentries  were  also  sta- 
tioned at  different  points  in  time  of  danger,  and  at 
Captain's  Hill. 

'•  In  1774  these  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence (May  30th)  :  Capt.  W.  Wadsworth, 
Deacou  P.  Wadsworth,  George  Partridge,  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Bradford,  and  Mieah  Soule,  to  unite  with  the  com- 
mittee in  general   for  the  province.     They  also  chose 


(September  19th)  George  Partridge,  Capt.  W.  Wads- 
worth, and  Deacon  P.  Wadsworth  a  committee,  to 
join  the  county  committee,  in  order  to  act  upon  the 
political  affairs  of  the  province. 

"Iul775,  the  town  chose  (January  16th)  Mr.  George 
Partridge  to  attend  as  their  representative  to  the  Sec- 
ond Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge  on  the  1st  of 
February  ;  and  also  voted  £32  8s.  4d.  in  aid  of  the 
same.  This  congress  adjourned  on  the  16th,  met 
again  at  Concord  on  the  22d  of  March,  adjuurned  ou 
the  15th  of  April ;  again  met  at  Coucord  on  the  22d, 
aud  adjourned  the  same  day  ;  then  at  Watertowu  ou 
the  24th,  aud  finally  dissolved  on  the  29th  of  May.1 

"  At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  Committee  of 
Inspection  were  appointed :  Capt.  Samuel  Bradford, 
Joshua  Hall,  Maj.  Gamalial  Bradford,  Jr.,  Deacou 
Perez  Loring,  Capt.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  Jacob 
Weston,  aud  Peleg  Wadsworth.  The  town  after- 
wards (January  30th)  voted  to  procure  thirty  fire-arms 
with  bayonets  for  the  use  of  the  town  ;  and  George 
Partridge,  Iehabod  Alden,  aud  William  Thomas  were 
appointed  to  obtain  them,  and  £60  were  furnished 
them.  A  meeting  had  been  called  previously,  to  see 
'  if  y°  town  will  provide  proper  fire-arms  aud  all  other 
warlike  instruments,  and  amunition  suitable  for  to 
defend  y"  town  and  country  as  need  may  require.'  " 

On  the  1st  of  September  Col.  Cotton  moved  his 
regiment  to  Roxbury,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
detachment  ordered  to  throw  up  intrenchments  ou 
Dorchester  Heights,  March  4,  1776.  The  officers  of 
the  regiment  at  this  time  were  Theophilus  Cotton, 
colonel ;  Iehabod  Aldeu,  lieutenaut-colouel  ;  William 
Thomas,  surgeon ;  Johu  Thomas,  surgeon's  mate ; 
John  Cotton,  Jr.,  quartermaster ;  Joshua  Thomas, 
adjutant. 

CapttMitu* 


Thomas  Matthew. 
Earl  Clapp. 
John  Bradford. 
Johu  Brighaui. 
Joshua  Benson. 

Nathaniel  Lewis. 
Isaao  Pope. 
Jesse  Sturtevant. 
Edward  Sparrow. 
William  Thompson. 

Benjamin  Warner. 
Charles  Chureh. 
Thomas  Sampson. 
Nehemiah  Cobb. 
James  Smith. 


LitutenuiiU. 


Euti, 


Isaac  Wuod. 
Peleg  Wadsworth. 
Amos  Wade. 
Samuel  Bradford. 
Edward  Hammond. 

I. 

Abiel  Townshend. 
Seth  Drew. 
Archelaus  Colo. 
Androw  Sampson. 
Timothy  Ruggles. 

Foxwoll  Thomas. 
Joseph  Sampson. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
Judah  Alden. 
Nathan  Soars. 


1  Mr.  Partridge  was  this  year  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
from  Duxbury,  and  was  ono  of  the  committee  ordered  to  wait 
upon  Gen.  Washington  on  his  arrival.     (WinsorJ. 
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On  the  removal  of  the  Americans  to  New  York  in 
1776,  several  others  of  Duxbury  joined  Capt.  Brad- 
ford's company  and  proceeded  ou  with  the  regiment. 
Among  others  were  Isaac  and  Nathaniel  Delano  and 
Consider  and  Oliver  Glass.  The  company  remained 
in  New  York  about  a  year,  when  Capt.  Bradford  re- 
signed his  commission  and  came  home  with  a  great 
part  of  his  company,  many  of  whom  soon  again  en- 
listed. Commissions  were  now  granted  to  Joseph 
Wadsworth,  Adam  Fish,  and  Judah  Alden,  all  of 
Duxbury,  to  be  captains.  Each  of  these  immediately 
raised  their  companies,  and  had  many  Duxbury  men 
under  their  command.  In  the  summer  of  1777, 
Capt.  Wadsworth  having  raised  a  company  in  Dux- 
bury, marched  to  Boston  to  proceed  to  join  the  army 
of  Gen.  Gates. 

Col.  Cotton's  second  in  command,  Lieut.-Col.  Iclia- 
bod  Alden,  of  Duxbury,  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  after  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  was  stationed  with  a  regiment  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  inhuman  massacre  at  that  place  in 
1777. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  1776  were 
G.  Partridge,  Isaac  Partridge,  E.  Arnold,  Peleg 
Wadsworth,  James  Southworth,  Perez  Loring,  Levi 
Loring,  Garni.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Bildad  Arnold,  Eliphas 
Prior,  Judah  Delano,  Joshua  Stanford,  and  lteuben 
Delano. 

A  fort  was,  in  1777,  built  at  the  Gurnet  by  the 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Kingstou,  and  Duxbury.  On 
the  part  of  Duxbury,  Isaac  Partridge  and  Deacon 
Peleg  Wadsworth  were  chosen  (February  20th) 
their  agents  in  the  work  of  erection.  No  attack,  it 
is  believed,  waa  made  on  this  during  the  war.  A 
few  shots,  however,  were  exchanged  with  the  British 
frigate  "Niger,"  Capt.  Talbot;  and  at  this  time  one 
of  the  balls  from  the  frigate  pierced  the  light-house, 
and  the  vessel  grounded  on  Brown's  Island  shoal,  but 
soon  got  off. 

"  The  Gurnet  fort  mounted  three  12-pounders,  one 
6-pounder,  and  two  9-pounders.  The  garrisou  con- 
sisted of  about  sixty  men,  nearly  one-half  of  whom 
were  from  Duxbury.  The  first  officers  were  Capt. 
Wm.  Weston,  of  Plymouth,  Lieut.  A.  Sampson,  and 
Ens.  Nathl.  Carver.  These  were  succeeded  by  Capt. 
Andrew  Sampson  (of  Duxbury),  Dea.  Smith  and 
Ebenezer  Barker,  both  of  Pembroke,  were  Lieut,  and 
Eus.,  and  afterward  Capt.  Stephen  Churchill,  whose 
secoud  in  command  was  Lieut.  John  Washburn." 

"Early  in  this  year,"  says  Mr.  Winsor,  "an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  caused  considerable  confusion  in 
the  couutry  around.     The  valiant  Capt.  Manly,  with 


a  number  of  valuable  prizes,  approached  the  harbor, 
and,  entering  it,  anchored  off  Saquish  Point.  It  was 
supposed  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  British  fleet  come 
to  burn  the  towns  around  the  bay.  A  beacon  was 
immediately  fired  on  Saquish,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  at  Captain's  Hill,  and  at  Monk's 
Hill,  in  Kingston,  and  at  Plymouth.  Troops  came 
pouring  in  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  com- 
panies of  Duxbury  assembled  under  arms  at  Captain's 
Hill ;  but  soon  after  the  facts  of  the  case  were  known 
and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

"This  was  a  time  of  general  fear  along  the  coast 
by  those  who  were  expecting  the  execution  of  the 
threats  of  Admiral  Graves.  Sentinels  were  con- 
stantly posted,  and  they  attended  divine  service  on 
the  Sabbath  with  their  arms. 

"In  General  Sullivan's  campaign  in  Rhode  Island, 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  militia  in  the  county  were 
ordered  to  his  aid.  The  two  companies  of  Duxbury 
marched  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Calvin  Par- 
tridge, and  were  gone  about  two  months.  Arriving 
at  Little  Compton  they  were  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Gen.  Peleg  Wadsworth,  who 
had  charge  of  the  militia,  then  assembled  to  the 
number  of  about  2000  men.  On  one  occasion,  while 
Gen.  Sullivan  was  skirmishing  with  the  British  at 
some  distance,  Gen.  Wadsworth  by  his  command 
drew  up  his  militia  in  a  body  and  formed  them  ready 
for  an  attack  whenever  orders  came  for  advancing. 
While  thus  arrayed  he  was  informed  that  they  would 
probably  be  soon  ordered  forward.  Gen.  Wadsworth 
then,  for  a  short  time,  harangued  his  men  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  onset ;  but,  as  no  orders  came, 
they  saw  no  fighting  on  that  day.  This  occurred  late 
in  the  summer  of  1777. 

"  During  the  absence  of  the  men  the  harvesting 
was  done  by  the  matrons  of  the  town,  who  divided 
themselves  into  two  companies,  the  one  commanded 
by  Miss  Rachel  Sampson,  and  the  other  by  Mrs. 
William  Thomas,  and  met  by  turns  at  the  different 
farms  and  gathered  the  crops,  there  being  none  but 
the  old  men  remaining  in  the  town. 

"  1777.  The  following  were  chosen  (March  17) 
a  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety :  Deacons 
Wadsworth,  Southworth,  and  Loring,  Capts.  Hall 
and  Arnold,  Ezra  Arnold,  Eliphas  Prior,  Reuben 
Delano,  Judah  Delano,  Joshua  Stanford,  and  Perez 
Chandler." 

The  following  men  of  Duxbury,  in  1780,  served 
three  months  in  Baron  Steuben's  infantry :  Isaac 
Delano,  Joshua  Brewster,  Consider  Glass,  Oliver 
Delano,  and  James  Weston. 

"  In   the  early  part  of  the  war,  a  fishing  schooner 
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belonging  to  Elijah  Sampson,  of  Duxbury,  was  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  enemy,  off  the  beach,  within  sight 
of  the  town.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Lewis 
Drew,  and  manned  by  Ezra  Howard,  Joseph  Delano, 
Zebdiel  Delano,  Abiuthar  Alden,  and  Zadock  Brad- 
ford. They  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  put  on 
board  the  '  Jersey' prison-ship,  where  they  all  died 
excepting  Alden  and  Bradford,  who  returned  home. 

"  The  English  forty-gun  ship  '  Chatham'  took  the 
schooner  '  Olive,'  belonging  to  Capt.  Nathaniel  Win- 
sor,  by  whom  she  was  at  that  time  commanded,  and 
manned  by  William  Winsor,  Thomas  Sampson,  and 
Lot  Hunt.  They  were  finally  released  on  parole, 
with  the  loss  of  their  mainsail,  which  the  enemy 
retained. 

"  Shortly  after  the  above,  Samuel  Chandler's 
schooner  '  Polly  Johnson,'  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Winsor,  and  manned  by  Consider  Glass,  Thomas 
Chandler,  Asa  Tour,  and  James  Weston,  was  taken 
by  the  English  thirty-two  gunship  '  Perseverance.' 
The  enemy  put  on  board  the  schooner  several  of  their 
crew,  who  started  on  a  cruise  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  her  sailing  qualities.  They,  however, 
returned  on  the  next  day,  and  putting  on  board  her 
original  crew,  with  the  crew  of  another  prize  which 
they  had  taken,  belonging  to  Cape  Ann,  released 
them  on  parole,  giving  to  the  two  crews  the  schooner, 
which  they  afterwards  returned  to  the  rightful 
owner. 

"  Capt.  Eden  Wadsworth,  George  Cushman,  and 
Joshua  Brewster  served  in  the  public  armed  vessels. 
In  the  summer  of  1779,  Freeman  Loring,  Studley 
Sampson,  Auiasa  Delano,  and  Joseph  Bestow  joined 
the  crew  of  the  privateer  '  Mars,'  an  armed  vessel  of 
twenty-two  guns,  fitted  out  at  Boston  by  Mr.  David 
Sears,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Ash.  James  Tour 
and  William  Ripley  served  aboard  the  'Alliance' 
frigate. 

"  Messrs.  Warren  Weston,  Abel  Sampson,  Bisbee 
Chandler,  Howard  Chandler,  aud  Samuel  Delano 
were  with  Capt.  Simeon  Sampson  in  a  brig  when  he 
was  taken  by  the  English  ship  '  Rainbow.'  Abel 
Sampson  died  in  the  Halifax  prison.  The '  Rainbow' 
was  soon  after  nearly  lost  in  a  fog  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Sable,  but  was  finally  rescued  from  her  perilous 
situation  by  the  skill  of  a  Marblehead  captain,  who 
was  a  prisoner  on  board,  and  who  thus  obtained  his 
liberty,  which  was  granted  to  him  as  a  recompense 
for  his  services. 

"  In  the  year  1781  a  small  vessel,  called  a  '  Shav- 
ing Mill,'  was  built  and  equipped  at  Kingston,  to 
proceed  along  the  coast  to  the  Penobscot,  and  there 
to  plunder  and  seize  the  British  stores.     She  was  a 


long  craft,  had  three  lateen  sails  and  fourteen  oars. 
She  sailed  from  Captain's  Hill,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Wadsworth,  whose  lieutenant  was  Daniel 
Loring,  and  was  absent  on  her  cruise  about  three 
weeks. 

"  In  1840  there  were  in  the  town  nineteen  survi- 
vors, who  received  pensions  from  the  government,  but 
since  then  many  of  them  have  died.  Their  names 
were  Joseph  Kinney,  aged  85  years  ;  Howluud  Samp- 
sou,  85  ;  Andrew  Sampson,  91  ;  Thomas  Chandler, 
87  ;  Samuel  Gardner,  76 ;  Howard  Chandler,  81 ; 
James  Weston,  79;  Oliver  Delano,  SI;  Reuben 
Dawes,  95  ;  Nathaniel  Hodges,  78  ;  Isaiah  Alden,  81 ; 
Abner  Sampson,  88  ;  Levi  Weston,  83  ;  Judah  Alden, 

89  ;  Uriah  Sprague,  92  ;  Setb  Sprague,  80  ;  Joshua 
Brewster,  77 ;  Jeptha  Delano,  81  ;  and  Edward  Ar- 
nold, 92.  The  aggregate  age  of  these  was  1603 
years ;  the  average  age  84 ^5.     There  were  four  over 

90  ;  eleven  between  80  and  90  ;  and  four  between  70 
aud  80.  At  the  same  date  there  were  thirteen 
widows  receiving  pensions,  whose  husbands  had  served 
iu  the  war.  Their  aggregate  age  was  1025  years,  and 
the  average  78-}-^  years.  Of  all  the  towns  iu  Plym- 
outh County,  no  other,  except  Middleboro',  had  a 
larger  or  so  large  a  number. 

"  Under  the  first  pension  law  there  were  twenty-two 
pensioners  in  Duxbury.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  were  about  sixty  individuals  from  Duxbury  ac- 
tively engaged  through  the  Revolution  in  the  army 
and  navy.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  list  of  those 
men  belonging  to  Duxbury  who  were  either  killed  in 
action  or  died  in  the  army  during  the  war:  Of  Capt. 
S.  Bradford's  company,  Elisha  Sampson,  Asa  Hunt, 
and  Thomas  Sprague,  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  ; 
Col.  Ichabod  Alden  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  of  his  regi- 
ment in  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  to  Albany,  Car- 
pus White,  and  also  James  Wright  and  Nathaniel 
Weston,  who  died  by  disease.  Joshua  Sprague,  a 
sergeant  under  Capt.  Bradford,  died  at  New  York, 
Aug.  20,  1776,  set.  25.  Ira  Bradford  served  on 
board  a  privateer  and  was  killed  in  a  fight  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  Samuel  Alden  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  Penobscot  expedition." 

Men  of  the  Revolution.— Col.  Briggs  Alden, 
when  quite  young,  was  elected  an  officer  of  the  militia, 
and  in  1762  elevated  to  the  office  of  major,  and  in 
1776  received  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Maj.  Judah  Alden,  son  of  Col.  Briggs  Alden, 
served  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  iu  Col.  Bailey's 
regiment  as  a  captain,  and  was  a  brave  and  valiant 
officer. 

Capt.  Bildad  Arnold  was  early  one  of  the  minute- 
men   of  the  town,  and  commanded  a  company  of  its 
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militia.     He  also  hud  commaud  of  a  company  in  Col. 
Thomas  Lathrop's  regiment. 

Hon.  Gamaliel  Bradford  was  a  son  of  Lieut.  Sam- 
uel Bradford,  of  Duxbury,  and  a  great-grandson  of 
Hon.  William,  the  second  Governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony.  He  shared  largely  in  all  the  duties  of  the 
public  offices  of  the  town,  and  was  always  selected  to 
bear  the  responsibilities  of  its  important  agencies. 

Col.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  son  of  the  above,  was  a 
man  of  eminence  in  his  town,  and  intrusted  with  its 
highest  honors.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  in  177G,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  Continental  regiments,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  He 
was  likewise  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  also  for 
some  years  the  representative  of  the  town.  He  died 
in  Duxbury,  Jan.  9,  1807,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
He  was  father  of  Capts.  Gamaliel,  Daniel,  and  Ger- 
shom,  and  of  the  Hon.  Alden  Bradford,  late  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Capt.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  son  of  Col.  Bradford, 
was  born  at  Duxbury  on  the  4th  of  November,  1763. 
In  1779  he  received  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  in  the 
following  year  lieutenant. 

Capt.  Sylvanus  Drew,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  had  command  of  a  small  schooner,  the 
"  Lady  Washington,"  and  a  number  of  whale-boats, 
which  were  employed  as  cruisers  in  Boston  harbor. 

Capt.  Samuel  Loring.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  he  joined  the  company  raised  in 
the  town,  and  was  chosen  their  lieutenant.  He  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  177b'  and  1777  in  the  Jerseys. 

Col.  Jotham  Loring  was  a  native  of  Hiugham, 
though  a  resident  of  Duxbury  in  his  latter  years. 
He  served  in  the  old  Freuch  war  as  a  private  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  was  at 
Fort  William  Henry  when  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Mont- 
calm in  1757.  In  1775 'he  was  oue  of  the  committee 
of  Hingham  chosen  to  have  inspection  of  the  militia, 
and  shortly  after  received  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  regiment  of  Col.  Greaton,  iu  Roxbury ;  and  in 
June  we  find  him  a  major  iu  Col.  Heath's  regiment, 
and  soon  after  fightiug  in  the  ranks  on  the  heights 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Calvin  Partridge  was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and 
was  a  man  of  usefulness  in  his  town. 

Hou.  George  Partridge  was  born  ou  the  8th  of 
February,  1740.  In  1777  he  succeeded  Gen.  Warren 
as  sheriff  of  Plymouth  Couuty,  and  held  the  office 
with  little  interruption  until  1812. 

Dr.  John  Wudsworth  had  served  in  the  Canada 
war  as  an  officer,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  was  a  captain  of  the  militia.     As   a  phy- 


sician, Dr.  Wadsworth  was  self-taught,  and  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  his  profession.  lie  was  a  man 
of  energy  and  activity,  and  retained  his  physical 
powers  until  late  in  life.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

His  son,  John  Wadsworth,  a  gentleman  of  excel- 
lent talents,  having  completed  a  collegiate  course, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu  1702,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  good  scholar.  He  intended  to  have  been  a 
lawyer,  but  was  however  chosen  a  tutor  iu  Harvard 
University  in  1770,  and  had  the  reputation  of  an 
able  logician,  and  his  superior  power  iu  metaphysical 
discussions  was  universally  acknowledged.  This  office 
he  held  during  his  life,  and  he  was  from  1774,  as  he 
was  the  eldest  tutor,  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Deacon  Peleg  Wadsworth  was  a  brother  of  the 
doctor. 

Gen.  Peleg  Wadsworth  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Peleg 
Wadsworth.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1709,  and  was  a  brigadier-general  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 

His  son,  Alexander  Scammel  Wadsworth,  was  sec- 
ond lieutenant  ou  board  the  "  Constitution,"  when 
she  captured  the  "  Guerriere."  Auother  son,  Henry 
Wadsworth,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and 
fought  under  Commodore  Preble  at  the  siege  of 
Tripoli. 

The  following  interesting  items  relatiug  to  the 
church  are  subjoined : 

1638.  A.  Sampson  was  presented  to  the  court  u  for 
striking  and  abusing  John  Washburn,  the  younger, 
in  the  meetiug-houae  on  the  Lord's  day." 

1650.  Edward  Hunt  fined  for  shooting  deer  ou  the 
Sabbath.  Abraham  Pierce,  for  idleuess  and  neglect- 
ing public  worship. 

1051.  Nathaniel  Bassett  and  Jo.  Prior  were  fined 
twenty  shillings  each  for  disturbing  the  church,  aud 
at  the  uext  town-meetiug  or  traiuiug-day  each  to  be 
bound  to  a  post  for  two  hours  iu  some  public  place, 
with  a  paper  on  their  heads,  with  their  crime  written 
thereon  iu  capital  letters. 

1652.  James  Liudall,  at  his  death,  left  to  the 
church  one  cow  and  one  calf.  George  Russell  was 
fined  for  not  attending  church  at  Numasakeeset  in  the 
liberties  of  Duxbury. 

1601.  Zoeth  Howland  was  fined  ten  shillings  for 
breaking  the  Sabbath. 

1006.  Edward  Land,  John  Cooper,  and  Johu  Sim- 
mons were  fined  ten  shillings  each  "  for  prophane  aud 
abusive  carriages  each  towards  the  other  ou  Lord's  day 
at  the  meeting  house." 

1006.   Mr.  Samuel  Seabury  was  summoned  before 
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the  court  to  answer  to  the  charge  that  "  hee  hath 
busied  himself  to  scandalise  and  defame  the  niiuneslry 
of  Duxbury." 

1GG7.  Nathaniel  Soule  was  brought  before  the 
court  for  abusing  Mr.  Holmes,  "  by  many  false,  scan- 
dulous,  and  approbuouse  speeches,"  and  was  senteueed 
to  make  a  public  acknowledgment,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds,  and  to  sit  in  the  stocks  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  court,  which  last  was  revoked  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Holmes. 

1GG9.  "  It  is  enacted  that  any  person  or  persons 
that  shall  be  found  smoking  of  tobacco  on  the  Lord's 
day,  going  to  or  coming  from  the  meetings,  within 
two  miles  of  the  meeting-house,  shall  pay  12  pence 
for  every  such  default  for  the  Colony's  use." 

1744-45,  March  18.  At  a  meeting  of  the  town 
on  this  date,  they  "  voted  to  choose  some  persons  to 
take  care  of  their  meeting-house,  to  keep  out  of  it 
itinerant  preachers."  Rev.  Joseph  Croswell,  an  itin- 
erant "  New  Light,"  frequently  preached  duriug  the 
excitement  from  house  to  house. 

17S0,  Oct.  15.  "  Voted  that  the  Psalms  should  be 
sung  without  being  read  Hue  by  line  by  the  great 
majority." 

1784,  Feb.  2.  The  town  passed  a  vote  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house,  which  was  erected  the  same 
year,  midway  between  the  north  and  south  bound- 
aries of  the  town.  The  building  was  raised  Aug. 
12,  1784,  and  on  the  18th  June,  1785,  it  was 
first  occupied  for  worship.  This  stood  nearly  sixty 
years,  when  it  was  torn  dowu  to  give  place  to  the 
present  edifice  on  the  same  site,  which  was  dedicated 
Oct.  28,  1840. 

Christ  Church,  of  Duxbury,  was  organized  in 
about  the  year  1G32,  and  the  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Ralph  Partridge,  iu  1637,  who  remained  until  his 
death,  iu  1G58.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Johu 
Holmes,  who  also  remained  until  his  death,  iu  1G75. 
The  list  of  pastors  from  that  time  to  the  present  is  as 
follows:  Rev.  Ichabod  Wisewall,  1G7G,  till  his  death, 
in  1700  ;  Rev.  John  Robiuson,  1702-38  ;  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Veazie,  1739-50  ;  Rev.  Charles  Turuer,  1754-75  ; 
Rev.  Zedekiah  Sanger,  177G-8G ;  Rev.  John  Allyn, 
178G,  died  July  19, 1833;  Rev.  Benjamu  Kent,  col- 
league to  Dr.  Allyn,  1S2G-33  ;  Rev.  Josiah  Moore, 
1834,  died  July  27,  1881,  aged  eighty  years.  He  did 
not  preach  for  some  time  before  his  death  ;  the  pulpit 
being  supplied  by  Rev.  F.  N.  Knapp,  of  Plymouth. 
Rev.  R.  D.  Burr  became  pastor  in  October,  18S2,  and 
is  the  present  incumbent. 

Pilgrim   Church.1 — The   Pilgrim   Congregational 


1  Uv  Itev.  E.  L.  (JLutu. 


Church  was  founded  in  1844.  A  series  of  interesting 
events,  national  and  local,  have  to  do  with  the  begin- 
nings of  this  society.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  was 
at  this  time  at  its  height.  Everywhere  the  conscience 
and  heart  of  the  people  was  being  awakened.  New 
England  was  the  stronghold  of  the  lovers  of  freedom, 
and  no  part  of  New  England  was  more  fully  possessed 
of  the  spirit  than  Plymouth  County,  Mass. 

The  town  of  Duxbury  was  theu  (from  1840  to 
1850)  a  busy  and  prosperous  place.  The  visitor  of 
to-day  sees  little  to  suggest  its  old-time  thrift.  Forty 
years  ago,  however,  it  was  a  bustling  village.  Fishiug 
and  various  manufactures  were  aetivo,  while  the  Dux- 
bury built  ships  were  known  round  the  world.  The 
men  of  Duxbury  were  fully  up  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  One  of  them  iu  particular,  the  Hon. 
Seth  Sprague,  a  man  well  known  throughout  the 
county,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  decided  and  pronounced  in  his 
opposition  to  slavery.  He,  with  others,  desired  that 
the  church  should  express  itself  on  this  question.  The 
matter  was  presented  at  a  local  conference.  The 
church  was  not  ready  to  entertaiu  the  question.  Mr. 
Sprague  and  his  friends  persisted  it  was  a  great  prin- 
ciple, they  could  not  yield  it,  they  could  uot  remain 
silent.  The  conference  was  unwilling  to  advance,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  a  large  number  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Duxbury  withdrew 
from  that  body,  to  found  what  afterwards  became 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church.  A  building, 
largely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Sprague,  was  erected  in  1S44. 
The  church  at  first  was  known  as  Wcsleyau  Methodist. 
Under  this  title  it  continued  to  flourish  for  a  consid- 
erable uumber  of  years,  wheu,  desiring  more  of  local 
fellowship,  it  gave  up  its  independent  position  and 
became  Congregational.  The  church  has  hitherto 
beeu  served  by  an  able  and  faithful  ministry.  The 
Rev.  Isaac  Durham  became  pastor  iu  1S4S  aud  con- 
tinued till  1858.  His  miuistry  was  blessed  to  the 
enlargement  aud  spiritual  upbuildiug  of  the  church. 

Rev.  William  Tisdale,  Rev.  A.  P.  Burgess,  aud 
Rev.  W.  W.  Lyle  have  also  held  the  pastorate  of  the 
church.  The  present  pastor,  installed  in  1SS2,  is 
Rev.  E.  L.  Chute.  From  the  beginning  this  church 
society  has  had  within  its  membership  men  and  women 
who  have  beeu  warmly  devoted  to  its  welfare. 

Seldom  have  stronger  local  attachments  been  formed 
or  more  of  individual  labor  beeu  given  than  here. 
Many,  iudeed  most,  of  these  laborers  have  entered 
into  rest,  yet  it  may  be  truly  said  that  their  spirit 
survives.  The  present  church  edifice,  the  same  as  at 
first,  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill  over- 
looking the  bay  and  the  great  ocean  beyond.    The  build- 
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ing  is  commodious  and  pleasant  to  the  sight,  a  notable 
feature  of  the  town.  The  present  membership  of  the 
church  is  seventy-sis. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
1S19,  and  the  church  edifice  erected  in  1823. 

The  West  Duxbury  Church  was  organized  in  1831, 
and  the  house  of  worship  erected  the  following  year. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was  organized 
about  1S42,  and  house  of  worship  erected  about  two 
years  later. 

Representatives  from  1639  to  1884.— The  first 
representatives,  or  deputies  as  they  were  rhen  called, 
from  this  town  were  chosen  June  4,  1639,  and  were 
Jonathan  Brewster  and  Edmund  Chandler.  The  list 
from  that  time  to  the  present  is  as  follows  : 


1C7U.  W.  Pabodic. 
1G71-S2.  W.  Pabodie. 

Josiah  Standish. 
1GS3-84.  Josiah  Standish. 

John  Tracy. 
1685.  .)-»  i.lIi  Standish. 

Benjamin  Bartlctt,  Sr. 
16S6.  Francis  Darker. 

J.  Tracy. 
1687-89.  Edw.  Southwortb. 

Seth  Arnold. 
1690.  Deacon  J.  Wadsworth. 

David  Alden. 
1691-92.  Dca.  J.  Wadsworth. 

Edw.  Soutbworth. 

1693.  Edw.  Southwortb. 
Lieut.  Scth  Arnold. 

1694.  Ensigu  F.  Barker. 
Deacon  J.  Wadsworth. 

1700.  Capt.  Sclh  Arnold. 

1701.  Lieut.  P.  Barker. 

1703.  Lieut.  F.  Barker. 

1704.  Joshua  lloltucs. 

1708.  Joshua  Holmes. 

1709.  Samuel  Scabury. 
1712-13.  Capt.  John  Alden. 
1721-22.  Cii|.t.  J.  Alden. 
1723-24.  Thomas  Fish. 
1728.  Capt.  J.  Alden. 
1731-39.  Capt.     (styled     Col. 

1733)  J.  Alden. 
1740.  Did  not  send. 
1741-49.  Capt.  G.  Bradford. 
1750.  Did  not  send. 
1751-56.  Col.  G.  Bradford. 
1757.   Did  not  send. 
1758-60.  Samuel  Scabury. 
1761-67.  Capt.     (Maj.     1762) 

Briggs  Alden. 
1768-70.  Capt.  J.  Wadsworth. 

1771.  Did  not  send. 

1772.  Capt.  J.  Wadsworth. 

1773.  Did  not  send. 
1774-76.  George  Partridge. 
1777.  George  Partridge. 

Dca.  Peleg  Wadsworth. 
I  1778-79.  George  Partridge. 


1640 

William  Basset. 

Christopher  Wadswoi 

tb 

1641- 

-42.  John  Alden. 
J.  Brewster. 

1643. 

W.  Basset. 
E.  Chandler. 
Tho.  Besbeueb. 

1044. 

Capt.  Standish. 
J.  Brewster. 
J.  Alden. 
W.  Basset. 

1C45. 

J.  Alden. 
George  Soule. 
W.  Basset. 
E.  Chandler. 

1646. 

J.  Alden. 
G.  Soule. 

1647. 

J.  Alden. 

Constaut  Southwortb. 

1648. 

J.  Alden. 
W.  Basset. 

1C4'J 

J.  Alden. 

C.  Southwortb. 

1650- 

-51.  G.  Soule. 
C.  Southwortb. 

1052. 

C.  Southwortb. 
John  Bradford. 

1653. 

G.  Soule. 

C.  Southwortb. 

1654. 

G.  Soule. 
C.  Soutbworth. 
C.  Wadsworth. 
William  Pabodic. 

1655- 

50.  C.  Soutbworth. 
William  Pabodie. 

1657. 

William  Pabodic. 
John  Rogers. 

1058- 

63.  C.  Soutbworth. 
W.  Pabodie. 

1664. 

C.  Southwortb. 

1665. 

C.  Soutbworth. 
Josiah  Standish. 

1006- 

67.  C.  Soutbworth. 
C.  Wadsworth. 

1608. 

C.  Soutbworth. 
Jusiah  Standish. 

1669. 

C.  Southwortb. 

1780.  G.  Partridgo. 

John  Peterson. 
1781-82.  John  Peterson. 
1783.  Cupt.  Samuel  Loring. 
1734.   liev.  Z.  Sanger. 

1785.  Calvin  Partridge. 

1786.  Did  not  send. 

i    1737.  Rev.  Z.  Sanger. 
17S8.  Did  not  send. 
1789-90.  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

1791.  Did  not  send. 

1792.  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

1793.  Did  not  send. 
1794-90.  Maj.  Judab  Alden. 

1797.  Scth  Sprague. 

1798.  Maj.  Alden. 

1799.  Seth  Sprague. 

1800.  Did  not  send. 
1801-5.  Capt.  Setb  Spraguo. 

1806.  Capt.  Seth  Sprague. 
Adam  Fish. 

1807.  Capt.  Adam  Fish. 

1808.  Capt.  Ezekiol  Soule. 
1809-10.  Maj.  Alden. 

Sauiuel  Walker. 

1811.  Maj.  Alden. 

1812.  Maj.  Alden. 
G.  Partridge. 

1813.  Maj.  Alden. 
Samuel  A.  Frazar. 

1814-15.  G.  Partridgo. 

1816.  G.  Partridge. 
Samuel  A.  Frazar. 

1817.  George  Partridge. 

1821.  Seth  Sprague. 

1822.  Seth  Sprague. 
Samuel  A.  Frazar. 

1823.  Isaiah  Alden. 
Samuel  A.  Frazar. 

1826.  Seth  Sprague,  Jr. 

1827.  Phineas  Spraguo. 

1828.  Phineas  Spraguo. 
Gershum  B.  Weston. 

1829.  Gershom  B.  Weston. 
George  P.  Richardson. 

1830.  Gershom  B.  Weston. 

1831.  Seth  Spraguo,  Jr. 
Gershom  B.  Weston. 

1833.  Gershom  B.  Weston. 
Setb  Sprague,  Jr. 


IS34-3B.  Gershom  li.  Weston. 

1837.  Gershom  li.  Weston. 
Gershom  Brmlford. 
Joseph  F.  Wadsworth. 

1838.  Gershom  B.  Weston. 
Joseph  F.  Wadsworth. 

1S39.  Gershom  B.  Weston. 

Benjamin  Alden. 
1840.  Benjamin  Alden. 

Joseph   F.  Wadsworth. 
1841-42.   Levi  Sampson. 
1842.  Not  represented. 

1844.  Joshua  Brewster. 

1845.  Not  represented. 
1846-17.  Ju.<.  F.  Wadsworth. 
1848.  Not  represented. 

1549.  Aaron  Jos.-elyn. 
1850.  Stephen  N.  Gilford. 
1S51-52.  J.  W.  Hathaway. 
1853—54.  Aaron  Josselyn. 
1S55.  Elbridge  Chandler. 

1550.  .Mu rl in  Gardner. 
1857.  William  J.  Alden. 
1S5S.   William  Ellison. 

1859.  (Kingston).1 

1860.  George  Bradford. 
1801.  (Kingston). 

1862.  Henry  B.  Maglathlin. 

1863.  (Kingston). 

1864.  Augustus  Weston. 

1865.  (Kingston). 
1806.  Jabez  Keep. 
1867.  (King-ton). 
1S63.  Eden  Wadsworth. 

1869.  (Kingston). 

1870.  Hamilton  E.  Smith. 
1371.  (Kingston). 

1872.  Josiah  Peterson. 

1873.  Hamilton  E.  Smith. 

1874.  Samuel  Loring. 

1875.  Stephen  M.  Allen. 

1876.  (Kingston). 

1877.  George   Bradford. 

1878.  (Kingston). 

1879.  (Carver). 

1880.  (Kingston). 
1831.  (Carver). 
18S2.  (Carver). 

1883.  (Plympton). 

1884.  (Plympton). 


The  first  selectmen,  chosen  in  1GGC,  were  Chris- 
topher Wadsworth,  Josiah  Standiah,  and  Benjamin 
Bartlett. 

The  first  constable  was  C.  Wadsworth,  chosen  in 
1633. 

"  Christopher  Wadsworth  chosen  Constable  for  the 
ward  of  Duxbury,  bounded  between  Jones  River 
and  Green's  harbour,  and  to  serve  the  King  in  that 
office  for  the  space  of  one  whole  yeare,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  place  with  the  Gov'  elect." 

1  Since  1858  Duxbury  has  been  represented  with  uther  towns, 
as  indicated  by  names  in  parenthesis. 
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The  first  treasurer  of  the  town  was  William  Brew- 
ster, and  the  first  clerk,  it  is  believed,  was  Alexander 
Standish. 

Military  Record. — The  following  enlisted  from 
this  town  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion : 


John  Aliieu. 
Henry  Alden. 
Charles  E.  Alden. 
Thomas  Alden. 
James  Alden,  Jr. 
John  W.  Alden. 
Herbert  A.  Baker. 
Edward  Bishop. 
Iluwtand  S.  Bonney. 
James  IT.  Bowen. 
John  S.  Butler. 
Jacob  S.  Burgess. 
Lewis  M.  Bailey. 
William  Bailey. 
James  A.  Bowen. 
Joseph  P.  Bosworth,  Jr. 
George  II.  Bailey. 
"Walter  Baker. 
Granville  Baker. 
Henry  Barston. 
Joshua  T.  Brewster. 
Juhn  W.  Brewster. 
MeUer  Brewster,  Jr. 
George  Bryant. 
Edgar  H.  Bailey. 
Herbert  A.  Chandler. 
David  F.  Church. 
Edwin  J.  Chandler. 
Hiram  G.  Cox. 
Charles  J.  Cox. 
George  T.  Chandler. 
AluuiO  Chandler. 
Charles  J.  Chaudlcr. 
John  II.  Crueker. 
Asa  Chandler. 
Noah  J.  Chandler. 
Hiram  Chandler. 
Jerome  Chandler. 
Eutuiuns  A.  Chandler. 
Edgar  E.  Chandler. 
J.  Bernard  Chandler. 
Hiram  0.  Chandler. 
Stephen  Clark,  Jr. 
Samuel  A.  Chandler. 


George  II.  Davidson. 
Otis  Delano. 
Nathan  0.  Dorr. 
James  Downey. 
Francis  B.  Dorr. 
Augustus  A.  Delano. 
Daniel  W.  Delano. 
Oscar  Delano. 
Hiram  T.  Delano. 
Daniel  Delano,  Jr. 
Proctor  A.  Dawson. 
Edward  M.  Delano. 
Samuel  Delano. 
Charles  II.  Dunbrack. 
Ezra  J.  Ford. 
Enoch  Freeman. 
Walter  II.  Freeman. 
Edward  F.  Farr. 
George  A.  Fanner. 
Henry  P.  Fiah. 
Leander  11.  Gardner. 
John  Glover. 
Seth  Glass. 
Jonathan  Glass,  Jr. 
Eugene  Glass. 
Harrison  T.  Glass. 
LcBaron  Goodwin. 
George  A.  Graves. 
Augustus  A.  Graves. 
Bailey  Gulliver. 
Abram  Glass. 
Lebbcus  Harris. 
Samuel  D.  Harriman. 
John  H.  Haverstock. 
George  L.  Higgins. 
EliliuS.  Harnmau. 
William  T.  Hunt. 
Wudsworth  Hunt. 
Robert  S.  Hunt. 
Joseph  II.  Harris. 
Weston  F.  Hutchins. 
Edward  G.  Hunt. 
Henry  Jones. 
Issachar  Jossclyn. 


John  E.  Josselyn. 
William  W.  Jones. 
Washington  King. 
William  J.  Keep. 
Jarius  W.  Levitt. 
Henry  II.  Lewis. 
Edgar  F.  Loring. 
George  W.  Lane. 
Otis  W.  Lapham. 
John  J.  Lewis. 
George  G.  Lewis. 
Alexander  Lane. 
Edward  M.  Mugoun. 
John  Mclotire. 
Alexander  McDonald. 
David  C.  Mechan. 
James  Mulligcn. 
Martin  Mullen. 
Henry  B.  Maglathton. 
Thomas  T.  McNaught. 
John  McNaught. 
Edwin  G.  Metcolf. 
Andrew  Nothey. 
Adna  K.  Parris. 
Calvin  B.  Paine. 
Henry  B.  Paulding. 
George  P.  Peterson. 
Leander  B.  Pierce. 
Walter  Peterson. 
George  0.  Paulding. 
John  J.  Peterson. 
Bryant  C.  Pratt. 
Charles  A.  Peterson. 
William  Phillips. 
William  A.  Ramond. 
David  Rix. 
George  R.  Ryder. 
Josiah  D.  Randall. 
Jason  H.  Randall. 
Francis  J.  Randall. 
George  F.  Ryder. 
Charles  F.  Rogers. 
Gilbert  M.  Ryder. 
Charles  A.  Rogers. 
Horace  E.  Sampson. 
SylvanuaShedd. 
Joseph  E.  Simmons. 
Joseph  A.  Soule. 
Aaron  II.  Snell. 
Aurelius  Soule. 
Oscar  II.  Soule. 


Walter  South  worth. 
John  Southworth. 
Nahum  Sampson. 
Isaac  L.  Sampson. 
Bradford  Sampson. 
Eden  Sumpson  (2d). 
Frederic  P.  Sherman. 
Abraham  P.  Simmons. 
Wilber  F.  Simmons. 
Daniel  F.  Simmons. 
William  Soule. 
George  B.  Sampson. 
George  A.  Simmons. 
William  T.  Swift. 
Samuel  J.  Simmons. 
Edward  D.  Swift. 
Elisha  Swift. 
James  Southworth. 
Walter  Southworth. 
Sidney  S.  Sampson. 
George  U.Terry. 
Jonathan   P.  Turner. 
James  Thomas. 
William  II.  Thomas. 
Charles  M.Tisdule. 
Nathaniel  W.  Thomas. 
Hamilton  Wadsworth. 
Walter  Weston. 
Hiram  Weston. 
William  Heury  Weston. 
James  S.  Weston. 
Jabcz  P.  Weston. 
George  H.  Winsor. 
James  II.  Winsor. 
Adolphus  E.  Winsor. 
William  Woodward. 
Corindo  AVinsor. 
William  Wadsworth. 
George  S.  Weston. 
James  II.  Weston. 
Augustus  Weston. 
Joshua  T.  Winsor. 
Gersham  Winsor. 
Jaiuoa  II.  Winsor. 
William  G.  Winsor. 
Henry  0.  Winsor. 
Edward  R.  Weston. 
Elias  E.  Weston. 
Alfred  Weston. 
Nathaniel  B.  Weston. 
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Mattapoisett  is  a  word  from  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, and  said  to  signify  rest. 

Indians  living  a  few  miles  back  from  the  seaboard 
used  frequently  to  come  down  to  the  shore  at  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fish  and  clams,  and 
at  an  adjacent  spring  stopped  to  rest,  and  hence  the 
name  that  they  gave  that  locality,  the  river,  and  some 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

Mattapoisett  was  formerly  a  religious  parish  in 
Rochester,  set  off  as  such  in  1773,  duriug  the  minis- 
try of  Rev.  Timothy  Ruggles,  and  settling  as  their 
minister  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey,  who,  in  1772,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Lemuel  Le  Baron.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen miuistered  in  things  spiritual  to  the  people  at 
this  place  for  the  full  term  of  a  century.  Their  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.D.,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  most  valuable  private 
library  in  the  State. 

Ship  building  formerly  formed  an  important  branch 
of  business  at  this  place,  as  did  also  the  whale-fishery, 
but  both  are  now  nearly  or  quite  relinquished. 

Rogers  L.  Barstow,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  merchant, 
was  largely  interested  in  the  whale-fishery  up  to  the 
time  of  death. 

He  was  an  enterprising  and  influential  citizen,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  up  a  light  in- 
fantry company  at  this  place  in  1842,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  first  captain,  with  Loring  Meigs,  John  T. 
Atsatt,  and  David  Pratt  as  lieutenants. 

This  company  belonged  to  the  Bristol  County  bat- 
talion, then  composed  of  the  Norton  Artillery,  Co- 
hanet  Rifle  Corps,  of  Taunton,  New  Bedford  Guards,1 
and  Mattapoisett  Guards.  The  battalion  was  com- 
manded by  Maj.  Benjamin  R.  Gulliver,  of  Taunton  ; 


1  This  13  what  came  to  be  spoken  of  at  New  Bedford  as  the 
Old  Guards,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  cumpany  that  suc- 
ceeded it  a  few  years  later,  and  also  called  New  Bedford 
Guards.  The  Old  Guards  were  a  large,  elegantly-uniforuied, 
finely-equipped,  and  very  cxcelloutly-drillud  company.  Hon. 
II.  G.  0.  Colby  was  their  lirst  commander.  lion.  Lincolu  P. 
Brighaui  succeeded  him.  The  last  cumpauy  had  Goorgu  A. 
Bouruo  fur  their  lirst  commander,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Timothy  Iugrahain. 
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Capt.  Barstow  next  received  the  appointment  as 
quartermaster  on  the  brigade  staff  of  Gen.  Henry 
Dunham,  of  Abington. 

A  few  years  later  Capt.  Barstow  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  major  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  light 
infantry,  Stephen  Thomas,  of  Middleboio',  being 
colonel,  and  Ebenezer  W.  Peiree,  of  Lakeville,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

Maj.  Rogers  L.  Barstow  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  and  commissioned  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Plymouth  County. 

Probably  the  first  or  earliest  company  of  light  in- 
fantry raised  in  that  part  of  Rochester  now  Matta- 
poisett was  authorized  by  the  following  order: 

"COMMONWEALTU  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. — The  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  Ebenezer  Barrows  and  others,  representing  that  the  village 
of  Mattapoisett,  in  which  the  petitioners  reside,  is  situated  on 
Buzzard's  Bay,  and  in  time  of  war  exposed  to  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  in  barges,  which  may  be  repulsed  by  well-disciplined 
infautry,  and  that  the  standing  company  iu  the  village  con- 
taius  on  its  roll  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  praying  to  be 
authorized  to  raiso  by  voluntary  enlistment  a  company  of  light 
infantry,  ask  leave  to  report:  that  the  object  of  the  petitioners 
appears  to  be  approved  by  the  commanding  officers  uf  the  regi- 
ment, brigade,  and  division,  in  which  the  petitioners  reside; 
and  that  it  further  appears  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  said  peti- 
tion are  true;  the  committee,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  said  petition,  are  of  opinion  that  to  grant  the  prayer 
thereof  would  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  militia,  and, 
in  time  of  war,  add  to  the  safety  of  said  village.  They,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  His  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief, 
be  advised  to  issue  his  orders,  authorizing  the  petitioners  to 
raise  by  voluntary  enlistment  a  company  of  light  infantry,  to 
be  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  First  Brigade,  Fifth 
Division,  and  when  organized  to  be  recruited  within  the  limits 
of  tho  town  of  Rochester:  Provided,  however,  that  before  said 
company  Bhall  be  organized,  not  less  than  forty-live  members 
be  associated  to  form  the  same;  and  that  the  organization 
thereof  shall  be  completed  in  six  months  from  the  1st  day  of 
July  next,  and  not  aftorwards.  Which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

"MAncus  Muicton,  per  order." 

"In  Council,  June  IS,  1825. — Tho  within  report  is  accepted, 
and  by  the  Governor  approved. 

"Edward  D.  Bascs,  Secretary." 

"Commonwealth    of   Massachusetts,    Headquarters,    Boston, 
June    21,    1325.     General    Order. — Tho    commandcr-iii-chiei. 
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having  approved  tbe  above-written  advico  of  Council,  directs 
Maj.-Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 
"  By  His  Excellency's  command, 

•'WlLLIAil   H.  Sumnkk,  Adjutant-General" 

'*  Headquarters,  New  Bedford,  July  5, 1825.    Dietitian  Order*. 
— Brig. -Gen.  Ward  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  fore- 
going advice  of  Council  and  General  Order  of  the  21st  ultimo. 
"  By  order  of  the  major-general  Fifth  Division, 

"Timotuy  G.  Coffin,  Aide-de-Cantp." 

"Headquarters,  Middleborougli,  Aug.  5,  1825.  Britjade  Or- 
ders.— Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin  Wood,  commandant  of  the  Fourth 
Keghuent,  First  Brigade,  Fifth  Division,  is  directed  to  carry 
into  execution  the  foregoing  order  of  Council,  General  Order, 
and  Division  Order  of  tbe  5th  of  July,  1825,  and  to  effect  the 
complete  organization  of  the  company  alluded  to  in  said  order, 
as  therein  directed. 

"  By  order  of  the  brigadier-general  First  Brigade,  Fifth 
Division. 

"  Nathaniel  Wilder,  Brigade  Major." 

This  company  of  light  infantry  was  raised,  and 
Ebenezer  Barrows  elected  and  commissioned  captain 
of  the  same. 

At  the  first  choice  of  field-officers  for  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Barrows  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The  following  gentlemen,  residing  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Mattapoisett,  held  commissions  in  the 
local  militia  higher  than  that  of  captain: 


Lieut.-Col.  Ebenezer  Barrows  in  Fifth  Regiment, 
\  First  Brigade,  Fifth  Division,  from  1820  to  1S27. 

Maj.  Rogers  L.  Barstow  in  Third  Regiment  Light 
\  Infantry,  Second  Brigade,  First  Division  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Militia,  from  May,  1353,  to  1S58. 
Resigned  and  was  honorably  discharged. 

Congregational  Church  (formerly  First  Parish, 
Rochester)  organized  27th  July,  1736. 

First  Christian  Church  organized  1S20  or  there- 
abouts. 

Universalist  Church  organized  April  25,  1859. 

Friends'  Meeting,  belonging  to  Long  Plain  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  and  to  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting. 

Advent  Chapel. 

Mattapoisett  was  incorporated  as  a  town  May  20, 
1857. 

This  town  furnished  two  hundred  and  fifteen  men 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  eighteen  of  whom 
died  in  the  service,  viz. : 

ROLL  OP   HONOR. 

Z.  M.  Barstow.  E.  Tripp. 

John  T.  Barstow.  W.  H.  Taber. 

Edward  F.  Barlow.  C.  U.  Tinkhaui. 

William  C.  Dexter.  George  W.  Wilcox. 

Charles  H.  Hayden.  William  S.  Wilcox. 

John  A.  Le  Baron.  John  Bates. 

Franklin  A.  Lobre.  John  S.  Dennis. 

George  D.  Snow.  William  H.  Kinney. 

Edward  F.  Snow.  E.  W.  Reiudall. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

EARLY  HISTORY  — BOUNDARIES  — TOPOGRAPHY- 
SOIL—  POPULATION  —  STREETS— INDIAN  TITLE- 
COLONIAL  GRANTS— INCORPORATION. 

Hanover,  the  thirteenth  town  to  be  incorporated 
in  Plymouth  Couuty,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
South  Scituate  and  Rockland ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Third  Herring  Brook,  dividing  it  from  South  Scitu- 
ate;  on  the  south  by  Pembroke  and  Hanson;  and  on 
the  west  by  Rockland.  It  contains  fifteen  and  one- 
half  square  miles. 

Boundaries. — The  act  of  incorporation  passed  June 
14, 1727,  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  town  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  "  Beginning  at  the  Third  Herring  Brook,  at 
David  Jacob's  saw-mill  dam,  and  from  thence  running 
near  west  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  rods  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Isaac  Turner's  Great  Lot ;  then 
near  west  with  the  north  side  line  of  said  Great  Lot, 
one  mile  to  the  share  line,  and  then  continuing  the 
same  course  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  then  turning 
and  running  near  south  two  miles  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Nehemiah  Cushiug's  lot;  then  south  five 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  west  to  the  southerly  bounds 
of  Abingtou  ;  and  on  the  south  side  it  is  bounded  on 
the  line  betwixt  Abiugton  and  Pembrook,  and  on 
Indian  Head  River ;  and  southeasterly  by  the  North 
River;  and  easterly  by  the  aforesaid  Third  Herring 
Brook  from  the  said  North  River  to  the  dam  before 
mentioned." 

In  1878  a  survey,  made  by  the  selectmen  of  Han- 
over in  connection  with  those  of  Rockland,  demon- 
strated that  the  bound-marks  then  standing  did  not 
couform  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that  the  line 
as  it  was  actually  laid  out  was  probably  lost.  The 
Legislature  was  therefore  called  upon,  and  in  March 
of  that  year  an  act  was  passed,  "  to  define  aud  estab- 
lish the  boundary  line  between  the  towns  of  Hanover 
aud  Rockland."  This  act  defined  those  bounds  to  be 
as  follows  :  "  Beginning  at  a  monument  in  the  north 
line  of  the  town  of  Hanson  twelve  hundred  aud  fifty 
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meters  easterly  from  the  monument  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Rockland,  and  running  thence  in  a  straight 
line  north  eight  degrees  and  twenty-seven  minutes 
east,  thirty-three  hundred  aud  forty  meters  to  the  old 
stone  monument  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
'  Drinkwater  Shares,'  uear  the  Otis  Ellis  place  ;  thence 
running  north  one  degree  and  fifty  minutes  west, 
thirty-eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  meters  to  a 
monument  in  range  with  the  northerly  line  between 
the  towns  of  Hanover  and  South  Scituate ;  thence 
running  in  said  range  south  eighty-eight  degrees  aud 
six  minutes  east  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
meters  to  the  old  monument  in  said  line  at  the  corner 
of  South  Scituate  and  Rockland." 

The  first  map  of  Hanover  was  made  by  order  of 
the  town  iu  1727.  Another  was  made  in  1791. 
Still  another  map  was  made  by  Elbridge  Whiting, 
Esq.,  by  the  order  of  the  town,  iu  184i).  The  sur- 
face of  the  town  is  generally  level  or  rolling  iu  char- 
acter, Walnut  Hill,  iu  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
town,  and  the  highlands  aloug  the  North  River,  in 
the  southeast  portion,  being  the  most  noticeable 
prominences.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Hanover 
Branch  Railroad,  the  fairest  gem  of  natural  scenery 
was  ou  the  Indian  Head  River,  at  "  Project  Dale,"  so 
called.  Here  the  roadway  crept  among  the  trees  as  a 
traveler  passed  west  along  the  river  bank,  until,  ar- 
riving at  the  residence  of  Charles  Dyer,  the  rolling 
dam  created  a  waterfall  which,  with  its  background 
of  steep  wooded  declivities  on  either  side,  aud  the 
pond  in  the  centre,  formed  a  picture  as  lovely  as  it 
was  unexpected. 

Topography. — There  are  no  natural  ponds  in  town. 
Its  many  small  streams  are  dammed,  forming  numerous 
ponds  used  for  driving  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  forges,  aud 
tack-works.  Most  of  these  are  valuable  only  as  winter 
privileges,  and  owing  to  the  irregular  water-supply,  are 
supplemented  by  steam-power,  when  constant  work 
must  be  dune. 

The  general  course  of  the  streams  is  uorth  and 
south  uutil  we  come  to  the  rivers  which  break  through 
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tlie  hills,  and  running  easterly,  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  town.  The  granite  ledges  which 
crop  out  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town,  uear 
Walnut  Street,  and  also  near  Washington  Street, 
just  south  of  Assinippi,  can  be  traced  for  a  mile  or 
more  through  Rocky  Swamp  southwest.  The  pre- 
vailing stone  is  granite,  both  in  these  ledges  and  in 
bowlders.  Barry  notes  a  formation  of  graywacke 
near  North  River,  which  crops  out  also  in  Hanson 
and  Abiugton. 

Clay  once  used,  as  the  old  pits  attest,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks,  occurs  at  Walnut  Hill,  and  also  ill 
the  Bailey  pasture,  so  called,  near  the  late  resideuce 
of  Hiram  Gardner,  deceased. 

On  the  Third  Herring  Brook  there  are  five  ponds  ; 
on  the  Indian  Head  River  and  Drinkwater  River, 
five  ponds ;  one  at  West  Hanover,  near  the  depot ; 
one  in  the  uorthwest  part  of  the  town,  and  one  near 
Main  Street,  recently  supplemented  by  a  reservoir 
pond  made  by  using  the  old  road  us  a  dam. 

Soil. — The  soil  in  the  central  and  southerly  portions 
of  the  town  is  of  a  thin  and  sandy  nature,  not  so  fer- 
tile as  that  in  the  more  northerly  portions,  where  it  is 
more  productive  if  more  stony.  The  best  agricultural 
lands,  however,  occur  at  and  about  the  Four  Corners, 
where  the  graywacke  foundation  underlies  the  soil. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  town,  which  in 
1727  was  but  three  hundred,  by  the  census  of  1880 
was  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  The  centres 
of  population  lie  ou  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at 
Assinippi,  in  the  northeast ;  Hanover  Four  Corners, 
in  the  southeast ;  South  Hanover,  West  Hanover, 
and  Curtis  Street,  or  North  Hanover. 

Streets. — The  town  contains  about  forty-five  miles 
of  streets.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of  1794  shows 
the  only  public  open  streets  to  have  been  what  is  now 
Washington  Street,  the  street  leading  from  the  Cor- 
ners to  Palmer's  Bridge,  and  what  is  now  Hanover 
Street,  as  far  as  the  church  at  the  centre.  Undoubt- 
edly the  town  at  that  time  contained  other  traveled 
road» ;  but  they  were  probably  closed  by  gates  or 
bars,  and  were  not  laid  out  as  public  highways. 

Barry  states  that  among  the  streets  laid  out  before 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  was  the  Drinkwater 
road,  so  called.  This  may  have  been  the  road,  of 
which  the  marks  are  clearly  discernible,  leading  from 
Webster  Street,  near  the  Rocklaud  line,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  across  the  small  or  Drinkwater 
shares  toward  Accord  Pond. 

Indian  Title. —  Hanover  was  formed  from  portions 

of  the  old  town  of  Scituate  and  the  old  town  of  Abing- 

ton.      When  the  Pilgrims  landed  the  whole  northern 

part  of  Plymouth  County  was  occupied  by  the  Massa- 
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ehusetts  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  sachem  was  Chicka- 
tabut.  This  Indian  claimed  to  own  a  large  part  of 
what  is  now  Norfolk  County  as  well.  In  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  Records  it  is  recorded  that  several 
Indians  therein  named  in  1650  came  into  court  and 
affirmed  that  "  Chickatabut  his  bounds  did  extend 
from  Nisamugogwanet,  near  Duxbury  Mill,  unto 
Tightacut,  uear  Taunton,  and  Nunkatatest,  which  is 
the  head  of  Charles  River." 

The  record  proceeds  showing  the  attempt  made 
to  awe  the  savages  into  telling  the  exact  truth : 
"  This  they  do  all  solemnly  affirm,  saying,  '  God  know- 
eth  it  to  be  true  and  knoweth  their  hearts.' 

"  Witness,  Increase  Nowell,  John  Eliot,  John 
Hoare." 

In  1G33,  Chickatabut  died  of  smallpox,  aud  was 
succeeded  as  sachem  by  his  son,  Josias  Wampatuck 
(spelled  also  Wanipatucke).  In  June,  1G53,  the 
land  included  in  the  present  towns  of  Scituate  (ex- 
cept that  belonging  originally  to  the  ''  Couihasset 
partners"),  South  Scituate,  a  part  of  Marshlield  two 
miles  long  and  one  mile  wide  (to  this  day  called  ':  The 
Two  Miles")  aud  "  that  part  of  Hanover  which  was 
Scituate"  was  sold  by  Josias.  The  deed  runs  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

"  I,  Josias  Wampatuck,  do  acknowledge  and  confess  that  I 
have  sold  two  tracts  of  land  unto  Mr.  Timothy  Ilathcrly,  Mr. 
James  Cudworth,  Mr.  Joseph  Tilden,  Humphrey  Turner,  Wil- 
liam Hatch,  John  Hoar,  and  James  Torrey,  for  the  proper  use  aud 
hchoof  of  the  Town  of  Soituatc,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intents  of  the  English  grants  ;  the  one  parcel  of 
such  land  is  bounded  from  the  mouth  of  the  North  Uiver  as 
that  Hiver  goeth  to  the  ludian  Head  River,  from  thence  as  that 
River  goeth  unto  tho  poud  at  the  bead  of  the  Indian  Head 
Uiver  upon  a  straight  line  unto  tho  middlo  of  Accord  lJuud,  by 
the  line  set  by  the  Commissioners  as  the  bounds  betwixt  the 
two  jurisdictions  untill  it  meet  with  the  linu  of  the  laud  soM  by 
me  unto  the  sharers  of  Couihasset,  and  as  that  line  runs  be- 
tween the  Town  and  the  shares  untill  it  comcth  mu  <  the  sea; 
and  su  along  by  the  sea  unto  the  mouth  of  the  North  River 
aforesaid.  Tho  other  purcell  of  land,  lying  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  North  Itivcr,  begins  ut  a  lot  which  was  sometime  tho 
land  of  John  Ford,  and  so  to  run  two  miles  southerly  as  the 
River  runs,  and  a  mile  in  breadth  towards  the  east,  for  which 
pareell  of  laud  I  do  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  the  men 
whose  names  arc  before  mentioned,  fourteen  pounds  in  lull 
satisfaction  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Scituate 
as  aforesaid  ;  and  I  do  horeby  promise  and  engage  to  give  such 
further  evidence  before  the  Governor  as  the  Town  of  Scituate 
shall  think  meet,  when  I  am  thereunto  required;  in  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  in  presence  of 
"Nathaniel  Morton.  "J  his 

"Edward  Ilawos.        /■  Josias  X  Wampatuck. 
"  Samuol  Nash.  J  mark." 

At  the  same  time  when  Josias  made  acknowledg- 
ment as  above  mentioned,  there  was  a  deed  brought 
iuto  court  which  "  he  owued  to  be  the  deed  which  he 
gave  to  them,  whose  names  are  above  specified  for 
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the  said  lands,  and  that  he  had  not  given  theui  another 
which  deed  was  burnt  in  presence  of  the  euurt." 
Signed  by  "  Nathaniel  Morton,  Secretary." 

The  line  here  mentioned  as  running  straight  from 
"  the  poud  at  the  head  of  Indian  Head  River"  to  Ac- 
cord Pond  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  old  town 
of  Scituate  (in  old  deeds  frequently  called  the''  share 
line").  It  ran  from  Accord  Pond  southerly  across 
North  Street  in  Hauover,  near  the  junction  of  that 
street  with  Webster  Street,  and  near  "  Loudon  bridge," 
so  called  ;  thence  across  Cedar,  Hanover,  and  Circuit 
Streets,  following  somewhat  the  course  of  Winter 
Street,  to  the  poud  at  the  head  of  Indian  Head  River. 
This  pond,  now  lying  in  Hanson,  bears  the  name  of 
Indian  Head  Pood,  and  was  originally  the  southwest 
bound  of  the  old  town  of  Seituate. 

All  that  part  of  Hanover  now  lyiug  west  of  this 
so-called  share  line  was  originally  a  part  of  Abiugton. 
So  much  of  it  as  extended  from  the  south  side  of 
Accord  Pond  three  miles  toward  the  south,  running 
ou  the  share  line,  was  included  in  the  graut  by  the 
Colony  Court  to  Timothy  Hatherly,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal "  proprietors,"  a  man  of  wealth,  great  business 
probity  and  energy,  aud  of  great  generosity  of  nature 
and  breadth  of  conviction.  The  deed  from  Wampa 
tucke  to  him  has  never  been  found,  but  in  lOu'S, 
Josias  came  "  into  court  and  owned  that  the  three 
miles  square,  which  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hatherly,  that 
he  had  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hatherly,  and  was  by  him  fully 
satisfied  with  it." 

The  laud  contained  within  the  limits  of  Hanover 
west  of  the  share  line,  and  south  of  this  three-mile 
graut,  was  acquired  of  the  Iudians  earlier.  April  13, 
HJGS,  "  Josias  Chickatabut"  {i.e.,  Wampatucke,  called 
by  his  father's  name)  "  of  Nomassakeset,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Plymouth,  conveyed  to  Coruet 
Robert  Stetsou,  a  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  laud,  by 
the  Indians  commonly  called  Nanumackcwit,  bounded 
ou  the  north  by  the  lauds  formerly  granted  to  Mr. 
Hatherly,  and  is  to  run  by  his  Hue  two  miles  west  into 
the  woods ;  aud  ou  the  east  is  bounded  by  the  line  of 
the  town  of  Scituate,  aud  is  to  ruu  three  miles  south- 
erly from  Mr.  Hatherly's  said  graut  upon  the  town's 
line;  and  so  again  westerly  upon  Mr.  Hatherly's  line 
upon  the  other  side,  and  three  miles  again  northerly 
to  meet  with  the  first  line." 

Thus  the  Indians  parted  with  their  title  to  the 
Hanover  lands.  Our  ancestors  boast  that  they  pur- 
chased the  title  from  the  aborigines,  aud  did  not  ac- 
quire it  by  conquest.  Just  what  this  Indian  title  was 
is  not  a  matter  of  certainty.  It  seems  to  have  been 
not  an  absolute  ownership,  perhaps,  so  much  as  a  right 
to   the  occupation, — a   right  to  live,  fish,  hunt,  aud 


trap  in  the  territory,  and  a  right  to  the  unobstructed 
enjoyment  of  these  rights.  None  of  these  deeds  or 
conveyances  of  the  Indians  could  give  a  good  title  to 
the  lands  therein  eouveyed.  The  title  was  valid 
against  the  Indians,  but  uot  as  against  the  colouy. 
Whoever  took  such  a  deed  took  it  for  the  benefit  of 
and  in  trust  for  the  colony.  This  rule  was  inflexible, 
and*  its  iufraction  induced  serious  results.  One 
Thomas  Joy,  of  Hinghaui,  was  committed  to  jail  for 
producing  "  a  deed  of  gift  of  lauds  to  him  from  an 
Indian  sachem,  whereby  he  had  broken  a  law  of  the 
colouy,"  and  was  uot  released  until  he  had  disclaimed 
all  title  to  the  lauds  aud  surrendered  his  deed  to  the 
court. 

Colonial  Grants. — The  hiatory  of  the  land  tenure 
in  the  old  Plymouth  Colony  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
system  of  commou  ownership  prevailed  at  first  tu  a 
great  extent.  As  time  wore  ou  aud  the  number  of 
inhabitants  increased,  the  common  lauds  were  gradually 
granted  out  until  nearly  all  were  disposed  of;  but  yet 
to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  relics  of 
the  system  remaiu.  The  towu  of  Hanover  has  lost, 
probably,  all  the  commou  laud  within  us  borders,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  spots  Dear  the  ccutre ;  but,  as  the 
successor  of  the  old  "  proprietors,"  it  still  holds  their 
shares  iu  certain  low,  marshy  islands  called  "  the 
flats,  iu  North  River,  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
of  Scituate.  Every  year  the  right  to  harvest  the 
crop  of  salt  sedge-grass,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the 
farmers,  "  flatstuff,"  growing  ou  these  islands,  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  March  town-meeting,  a 
relic  of  the  old  meetiugs  of  the  "  proprietors,"  which 
cau  be  seen  in  hardly  auother  towu  in  the  county.  It 
was  this  very  questiou  of  the  proper  aud  equitable 
division  of  these  commou  lauds  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  supplementary  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
towu  of  Hanover,  passed  May  2j,  1737.  This  act 
recites  iu  the  preamble  that  iu  the  act  for  erecting  a 
new  town  withiu  the  county  of  Plymouth  by  the 
name  of  Hanover,  there  is  a  saving  to  the  towns  uf 
Scituate  aud  Hanover  of  their  interests  iu  the  com- 
mon aud  undivided  lands  withiu  the  said  towns  ;  aud 
the  said  town  of  Hauover  was  taken  partly  out  of  the 
town  of  Scituate  and  partly  out  of  the  town  of  Abiug- 
ton, and  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Hanover  only 
which  was  before  part  of  the  towu  of  Scituate,  have 
an  interest  in  the  said  common  land  with  the  towu 
of  Scituate,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  about  the  im- 
provement and  management  of  the  common  and  un- 
divided land  which  lies  iu  the  said  town  of  Scituate, 
aud  which  they  have  not  agreed  to  make  a  division 
of,  whose  interest  therein  is  not  known,  viz.,  the  mow- 
ing ground,  flats,  hummock,  aud  beach. 
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Tbe  grants  spoken  of  above  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance wade  by  the  Colony  Court.  This  was  at  first 
a  meeting  of  all  tiie  freemen  of  tbe  colony.  A  gov- 
ernment of  representatives  or  deputies  was  of  later 
growth.  Very  soon,  however,  the  freemen  chose 
"assistants,"  as  they  were  called,  whose  duty  it  wad 
to  assist  the  Governor  in  his  duties.  In  this  "  court 
of  assistants,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  or  "  court 
of  the  Governor  and  assistants,"  lay  all  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, and  proprietary  functions.  Their  records  show 
them  to  have  made  tbe  laws  which  they  afterward 
executed  as  a  court  iu  the  modem  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  also  tu  have  granted  out  to  various  indi- 
viduals known  as  proprietors,  or,  as  iu  one  case,  to  a 
whole  town,  the  lauds  which  bad  been  occupied  by 
the  Indians. 

Scituate  was  at  one  time  a  town  of  more  inhabi- 
tants, of  greater  wealth,  and  of  larger  influence,  than 
Plymouth.  Even  iu  those  early  days  the  question  of 
moving  the  seat  of  government  from  Plymouth  was 
agitated,  and  the  Colony  Court  passed  a  law  perpetu- 
ally tying  the  Governor  to  Plymouth.  Perhaps  to 
allay  the  risiug  trouble,  the  court  grauted  to  Scituate 
the  right  and  power  of  making  grants  of  the  lands 
within  its  limits,  a  favor  never  shown  to  any  other 
town  in  the  colony.  The  grants  thus  made  by  the 
towu  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Hanover 
east  of  the  share  line.  The  extreme  northwest  of 
the  towu  was  divided  into  lota  whose  greatest  lenirth 
was  east  and  west,  called  the  great  lots.  These  lots 
begau  on  the  south  side  of  Accord  Pond,  and  ran 
southerly  with  the  share  line  beyond  the  present  Ce- 
dar Street.  The  angle  in  the  westerly  line  of  the 
town  is  at  their  southwest  corner.  They  were  one 
mile  in  length,  and  of  widths  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-three  and  a  third  rods.  Through  the 
centre  there  was  left  a  space  "five  rodes  brode  be- 
tweeue  the  two  halfe  miles  for  a  passedge-way 
through  all  the  lotes  to  the  common."  These  lots, 
called  the  great  lots,  were  grauted  out  before  1700. 
They  passed,  as  did  all  common  lands  by  the  custom 
of  the  colony,  not  to  those  persons  who  were  by  the 
English  common  law  the  heirs-at-law  of  the  original 
proprietors,  but  to  tbe  "  successors"  of  these  proprie- 
tors. By  "  successors"  was  meant  those  persons  who 
at  the  death  of  the  "  proprietor '  owned  and  occupied 
his  homestead. 

Hanover's  remaining  territory,  east  of  the  share 
liue,  was  granted  out  iu  large  or  small  lots  to  other 
proprietors,  perhaps  to  make  even  division  among  all. 
The  body  of  proprietors  decided  to  how  many  acres  of 
swamp  and  of  upland  each  proprietor  was  entitled,  and 
then   the  old   method   of  lot  was  used  to  decide  who 


should  have  his  first  pitch.  In  the  order  of  the  lot 
each  proprietor  took  a  surveyor  and  picked  out  the 
number  of  acres  granted  him.  This  was  called 
"  making  his  pitch."  These  "  pitches,"  could  they 
now  be  picked  out  from  the  confusion  of  the  old 
records,  would  cover  the  map  of  the  town  with  an 
irregular  system  of  patches,  in  many  instances  over- 
lapping each  other.  The  cedar  swamps  bein^  the 
most  valuable  wood  lands  were  exempt  from  these 
"  pitches,"  aud  were  usually  laid  out  in  regular  par- 
allel lots  across  the  swamp,  and  divided  out  separately. 

West  of  the  share  line,  all  the  land  uow  comprised 
within  Hanover  bounds  was  in  1654  spoken  of  in  tbe 
Colony  Records  as  being  "  out  of  the  bounds  of  any 
township,"  and  was  that  year  grauted  by  the  Colony 
Court  to  Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  "  to  satisfy  the  part- 
ners at  Couihasset,"  "sundry  contentions  and  entan- 
glements between  Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  and  some 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Scituate"  having  arisen. 

In  1656  the  grant  was  given  more  definite  bounds, 
as  follows  :  "  A  tract  of  land  to  begin  at  Accord  Pond 
on  the  southerly  side,  and  to  run  three  miles  south- 
erly towards  Indiau  Head  River  Pond,  and  to  be  laid 
out  three  miles  square  on  the  west  line  of  Scituate." 
Later,  in  1671,  to  avoid  running  the  north  line  across 
the  colony  line,  the  court  ordered  it  to  be  run  from 
the  south  side  of  the  pond  so  far  south  of  west  as  to 
avoid  the  patent  line,  as  the  line  dividing  the  two 
colonies  was  then  and  is  now  called.  This  tract  was 
divided  into  forty  parts,  twenty-seven  of  which  were 
assigned  to  the  "  Conihasset  Partners."  In  1663,  Mr. 
Hatherly  repurchased  ten  shares,  and  then  sold 
twenty-three  shares  for  sixty-nine  pounds  to  John 
Jacob,  Edward  Wilder,  John  Thaxter,  and  Matthew 
Cushing,  of  Hingham,  and  John  Otis,  of  Scituate, 
who  already  owned  seveu  aud  one-half  shares.  The 
remainiug  shares  belonged  to  Thomas  Andrews  and 
others.  A  division  was  made  in  1672  by  these  par- 
ties among  themselves.  The  entire  grant  was  divided 
into  eastern,  western,  and  middle  shares  by  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  share  line. 

The  eastern  lot  was  two  hundred  and  forty  rods 
wide,  and  was  assigned  to  Jacob  &  Co.  Iu  I6i)i)  it 
was  divided  by  east  and  west  parallel  lines  into  lots  to 
hold  in  severalty.  The  southerly  end  was  thus  di- 
vided iuto  five  lots,  each  sixty-four  rods  wide,  and  the 
northerly  end  into  five  lots,  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  rods  wide.  These  divisions  were  called 
the  "  Drinkwater  shares,"  before  spoken  of,  probably 
from  the  stream  running  through  them,  which  at  its 
junction  with  the  Indian  Head  is  now  sometimes 
called  tbe  Drinkwater  River. 

The  middle  division  was  divided  by  north  and  south 
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liues,  as  Hobart  supposes,  to  give  each  owner  a  por- 
tion of  cedar  swamp.  These  lots  were  called  the  small 
shares.  The  present  limits  of  Hanover  included  all 
the  Driukwater  shares  aod  also  a  part  of  the  small 
shares. 

Immediately  south  of  this  grant  to  Hatherly  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  west  of  the  share  line  was 
granted,  in  1665,  to  Cornet  Robert  Stetson,  of  Scitu- 
ate.  In  1667  it  was  laid  out  and  bounded  "on  the 
east  by  the  line  of  the  Town  of  Scituate  until  it 
crosses  a  deep,  still  brook,  and  so  again  from  the 
town's  line,  as  Mr.  Hatherly's  land  runs,  westerly, 
until  it  crosses  the  said  brook  there  again,  with  all 
the  spots  and  holes  of  meadow  that  are  within  said 
bouuds."  Just  south  of  this  grant,  in  1671,  the  Col- 
ony Court  confirmed  a  sale  made  by  their  agents,  Jo- 
siah  Wiuslow  and  Constant  Southworth,  to  Joseph 
Barstow  and  Joseph  Sylvester.  This  grant  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  parcel  of  upland,  be  it  more  or  less, 
lying  and  being  ou  the  westward  side  of  Scituate 
bouuds,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  bound- 
tree  of  Cornet  Stetson,  which  is  marked  II.  S.,  and 
the  rocks  by  the  brook  that  bounds  the  Cornet's  land, 
and  so  ranging  southerly  until  it  meeta  with  three 
black-oak  trees  and  one  stump  marked  J.  B.  J.  S., 
and  from  thence  west  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  land 
purchased  by  Cornet  Stetson,  and  from  the  three  trees 
southeast  to  the  brook,  only  there  is  excepted  out  of 
the  aforesaid  sale  fifty  acres  contained  within  the 
aforesaid  bouuds  granted  by  the  Court  to  William 
Barstow,  deceased,  for  services  done  for  the  country." 

Lying  to  the  south  of  this  latter  tract  was  the  land 
sold  in  1671  to  Joseph  Barstow  aud  Moses  and  Aaron 
Simmons,  of  Scituate,  for  the  sum  of  eight  pounds, 
"  a  parcel  of  upland,  more  or  less,  lying  and  being  ou 
the  westward  side  of  Scituate  tow  n  bouuds,  aud  bou  nded 
north  with  the  lands  of  Joseph  Silvester  and  Joseph 
Barstow,  extending  itself  southerly  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  purchase  made  by  Cornet  Robert  Stetson 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  aud  westerly  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  said  purchase."  In  another  place  this  is 
described  as  running  south  from  Barstow's  other  land 
on  the  west  line  of  Scituate  one  mile  and  a  half.  The 
southeast  corner  of  this  grant  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
near  the  lower  tack-factory  on  Indian  Head  River,  in 
Hanson. 

Incorporation. — The  earliest  settlements  made  in 
Scituate  were  made  near  the  shore  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  harbor.  Later  the  attractions  of  the  good 
lands  near  North  River  drew  settlers  up  its  course. 
The  power  furnished  by  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
Head  and  Driukwater  Rivers  lured  settlers  farther 
aud  farther  into  the   forest.     Probably    the    earliest 


settlements  in  Hanover  were  therefore  made  at  the 
"  Corners."  In  1704  to  1710  we  find  forges  erected 
on  the  Indian  Head.  Gradually  the  population  spread 
northwest,  following  at  first  the  course  of  the  Third 
Herring  Brook,  also  a  valuable  stream  for  the  power 
it  gave,  and  then  spreading  backward  into  the  interior. 
In  1727,  the  year  of  the  incorporation,  we  find  within 
the  Hanover  limits  about  three  hundred  souls. 

At  this  time  the  colony  law  provided   for  a  regular 
tax  upon  each  and  every  tax-payer  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  and  the  church.      This  tax   was  levied 
upon  all,  whether  attendants  upon  church,  or,  as  they 
would  have  said,  "  mcetiug-goers,"  or  not.    The  burden 
of  traveling  so  far  to  reach  the  meeting,  fur  the  sup- 
port of  which  they  paid  their  taxes,  was  so  great  that 
i  this  probably  as  much   as  any  other  thing  brought 
j  the  settlers  of  this  town  to  petition  the  General  Court 
!  to  establish  a  new  town. 

Scituate,  from  whose  territory  the  greater  portion 
of  the  town  was  carved,  made  uo  oppositiou,  but 
Abingtou  strove  valiantly  against  losing  the  little  strip 
of  territory  which  before  that  time  had  belonged  to 
her.  They  feared  they  would  miss  the  taxes  which 
the  new  town  would  now  coutribute  to  the  support  of 
a  minister  aud  church  of  their  own.  Their  fears 
were  well-grounded,  for  in  the  act  of  incorporation  it 
is  stipulated  as  a  condition  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  town  of  Hanover  •'  do,  within  the  space  of 
two  years  from  the  publication  of  this  act,  erect  and 
finish  a  suitable  house  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God, 
aud  as  soon  as  may  be  procure  and  settle  a  learned 
Orthodox  Minister  of  good  conversation,  and  make 
provision  for  his  comfortable  and  honorable  support, 
and  that  thereupon  they  be  discharged  from  any  fur- 
ther payment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry, 
Sic,  in  the  towns  of  Scituate  or  Abingtou  for  any 
estate  lying  within  the  said  town  of  Hanover." 

Accordingly,  in  September,  1726,  Lieut.  William 
Reed,  Matthew  Pratt,  Edward  Bates,  and  Samuel 
Noyes  were  chosen  "  to  draw  up  objections  in  answer 
to  the  Driukwater  people's  petition  to  draw  off  from 
them."  This  remonstrance,  presented  the  following 
spring,  assigned  as  reasons  for  opposing  the  new 
town's  incorporation, — 

"  1.  Because  of  tUo  fewness  of  our  families  in  number,  which 
is  but  about  fifty-three,  including  the  eight  desiring  to  be  set 
uff;  and  of  these  five  are  newly  married,  aud  have  neither 
houso  nor  homo  but  as  they  sojourn  under  the  roof  of  others; 
and  of  the  rest  six  are  widows  whose  husbands  have  of  late 
deeeased,  leaviug  their  families  mueh  broken,  and  under  low 
circumstances,  which  nineteen,  taken  from  fifty-three,  leaves 
but  thirty-four,  and  evon  of  these  some  are  so  poor  that  they 
aro  left  out  of  the  rates,  and  have  need  of  support  from  the 
town,  so  that  there  will  be  but  thirty  families  left  to  bear  the 
public  charges. 
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"2.  The  part  of  the  town  petitioning  to  be  set  off  contains   , 
eleven  polls    und  abovo  onc-lifth    tlie  ratable    estate,    auJ  al- 
though there  will  still  be  left  to  Abington  u  considerable  tract 
of  lanil,  yet  but  little  part  of  it  is  capable  of  settlement  except   | 
the  easterly  part,  which  is  chietly  in   gentlemen  proprietors'   1 
bauds  who  do  neither  sell  nor  settle  their  lands,  they  living  in   j 
other  towns  and  improving  the  same  only  as  timber  lots,  and   1 
the  inhabitants  petitioning  to  be  set  off  dwell  on  the  easterly   1 
part   of   those   great    lots  which   run   westerly   nearly   to  the 
centre  of  Abiugton,  which  will  hence  be  exempt  from  taxation 
here  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

••  3.  That  the  eight  petitioners  for  the  separation,  viz..  Elijah 
Cushiug,  Jeremiah  Hatch,  Nathaniel  Davis,  Joseph  Bryant, 
Nehemiah  Curbing,  Benjamin  Loriug,  and  Isaac  Hatch,  though 
they  urged  their  distance  from  public  worship,  were  but  four 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  and  that  if  it  was  objected  that 
the  way  was  difficult  aud  impassable,  yet  several  responsible 
men  had  offered  to  make  it  good  and  passable  for  man  and 
horse  for  £b  charge." 

In  the  light  of  the  present  comparative  sizes  of  the 
towns  of  Hanover  and  Abington,  this  remonstrance 
is  a  curiosity.  To  meet  so  pitiable  an  appeal  the 
General  Court  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
territory  in  dispute.  They  reported  in  favor  of  the 
petitioners  and  against  the  remonstrants.  But  their 
representation  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Ab- 
iugton as  to  its  taxable  estate  produced  an  act  reliev- 
ing the  town  of  Abiugton  by  providing  that  all  lands 
of  non-residents  lying  within  the  limits  of  Abington 
should  be  liable  for  three  years  to  a  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  of  one  balf-penuy  per  acre.  The 
Legislature  also  granted  them  a  tract  of  land  lying 
northeast  of  what  is  commonly  called  Waldo's  farm. 

The  new  town  thus  incorporated  chose  for  its  first 
towu  clerk  William  Witherell,  who  lived  at  the  Four 
Corners. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 

The  Early  Church— The  Second  Congregational  Church — The 
Catholic  Chapel — St.  Andrew's  Church— The  Baptist  Society 
— The  liniversalist  Society. 

In  the  act  incorporating  the  town  we  have  already 
seeu  that  the  Legislature  inserted  a  proviso  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towu  of  Hanover  do, 
within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  publication 
of  this  act,  erect  and  finish  a  suitable  house  for 
the  public  worship  of  God,  and  as  soon  as  may  be 
procure  and  settle  a  learned  Orthodox  minister.  This 
was  iu  strict  accord  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
the  time  when  Church  aud  State  were  hardly  sepa- 
rated. The  town  was  not  slow  to  take  action 
under   this   proviso.      The    publication   of  this   act 


is  dated  July  11,  1727,  and  we  find  on  record, 
July  17,  1727,  that  "  Mr.  Daniel  Dwight  was  chosen 
to  dispense  the  word  of  God  for  three  months,"  and 
the  sum  of  £7  19s.  was  appropriated  to  recompense 
him  for  this  service.  The  meetings  were  held  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  in  some  citizen's  home,  that 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Stetson  being  first  used,  until  in  No- 
vember of  the  year  1727  it  was  voted  to  erect  a 
:l  meeting-house,"  these  strict  old  Calvinists  scorning 
to  use  the  word  "  church,"  as  savoring  too  much  of 
the  Euglish  Church  ideas. 

The  buildiug  committee,  Elijah  Cushing,  Joseph 
House,  and  Abuer  Dwelley,  were  instructed  to  build 
a  house  as  cheaply  aa  possible,  and  its  dimensions 
were  to  be,  length  forty-eight  feet,  width  thirty-eight 
feet,  and  height  between  joints  nineteen  feet,  to  be 
completed  by  Oct.  1,  1728. 

Then  came  the  momentous  question  of  defraying 
the  expense.  The  house  when  completed  cost  about 
three  hundred  pounds.  It  had  neither  steeple  nor 
bell.  The  gable-roof  shut  down  over  a  double  row 
of  small  windows  with  diamond-shaped  glass,  probably 
set  in  lead.  No  fire  ever  occasioned  the  need  of  a 
chimney,  and  no  plastering  raised  the  question  of 
whether  frescoed  or  plain  walls  were  better  for  true 
worship.  There  are  now  people  living  who  remember 
the  first  introduction  of  stoves  in  church.  They 
were  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  would  occa- 
sion headache  and  drowsiness.  The  ladies  of  the 
congregation  sometimes  carried  little  tin  boxes  filled 
with  glowiug  coals  called  foot-stoves  or  foot-warmers, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  were  warmed 
only  by  their  zeal.  In  this  edifice,  with  its  huge  hard- 
wood timbers  creaking  as  the  winter  winds  whistled 
through  the  edifice,  sat  the  people  of  the  congregation 
and  listened  to  the  preached  word  for  nearly  forty 
years,  until  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  more  preten- 
tious edifice  upon  the  same  spot  in  17C5. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  struggle  necessary  to  raise 
the  fuuds  to  build  this  church.  At  that  time  the 
circulating  medium  was  scarce.  Much  of  the  trade 
between  neighbors  was  conducted  by  barter,  and  but 
little  money  passed.  Thus  we  find  many  people  con- 
tributing lumber  for  the  church  ;  Thomas  Buck  gave 
the  land  ;  others  gave  other  lauds,  which,  the  towu 
owning  the  church,  were  surveyed  off  to  the  town  and 
afterward  sold.  The  pareut  town  of  Scituate  having 
made  uo  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  this  orlshoot 
towu,  no  hesitation  was  felt  iu  asking  aid  from  the 
old  town,  and  with  some  success.  Ninety  pounds 
were  subscribed,  of  which  £66  Is.  6J.  were  collected. 
Besides  these  funds,  lands  in  old  Scituate  were  given 
by  several  residents  of  that  town. 
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But  Hide  idea  of  the  great  labor  necessary  to  build 
such  an  edifice  can  be  formed  by  us  of  the  present 
age.  Every  timber  was  hewn,  and,  with  the  boards 
aud  shingles  and  all  other  lumber  entering  into  the 
building  of  the  meeting-house,  grew  probably  within 
the  town  limits.  No  commodious  harbor  near  by 
received  loads  of  lumber  of  all  dimensions  from  the 
district  of  Maine  or  elsewhere.  No  factory  with  its 
hundred  machines,  spitting  forth  tons  of  nails,  was 
anywhere  in  existence.  Every  nail  in  the  church  was 
hammered  out  by  hand  by  some  pious  blacksmith. 
All  the  line  beading  and  mouldiug  of  the  pulpit  aud 
the  sounding-board  were  made  ou  the  spot.  Surely 
a  year  was  little  time  enough  for  the  most  skillful 
handlers  of  the  broadaxe  aud  the  most  cunning 
manipulators  of  the  rabbit-plane  to  do  this  work. 

At  hist  the  meeting-house  was  completed.  Rev. 
Beujamiu  Bass,  the  first  settled  minister  of  Hanover, 
at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  aud  thirty  pounds  per  au- 
num,  after  the  rate  of  silver  money  at  sixteen  shillings 
per  ounce,  was  to  be  ordained.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  iu  1715,  aud  was  at  this  time 
settled  in  what  is  now  Quiucy.  After  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  (December  4th),  on  the  11th  day  of 
December,  172S,  "  Benjamin  Bass,  A.M.,  was  by 
prayer  and  fastiug,  with  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery,  ordained  a  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Eells,  of  Scituate,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Pem- 
broke, Messrs.  Hobart  and  Gay,  of  Hiugham,  and 
Mr.  Checkley,  of  Boston,  laid  on  hands ;  Mr.  Gay 
began  with  prayer;  Mr.  Checkley  preached;  Mr.  Eells 
gave  the  charge,  aud  Mr.  Lewis  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship." 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Bass  was  terminated  only  by 
his  death,  which  occurred  ou  May  23,  1756,  and  he, 
like  several  of  his  successors,  lies  buried  in  the  Ceutre 
Cemetery.  His  ministry  was  uneventful.  His  suc- 
cessor, Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  whose  sister  was  wife 
of  Col.  Oliver  Prescolt,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was 
offered  as  an  inducement  to  settle,  after  he  had  re- 
jected one  or  two  offers,  eighty  pounds  lawful  money, 
aud  "  to  build  him  a  dwelling  house  forty  feet  loug, 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  seventeen  feet  between  joints, 
with  two  stacks  of  chimneys,  a  plain  roof,  with  a  suit- 
able number  of  windows  with  crown  glass,  aud  to  be 
painted  inside  and  outside  such  a  color  or  colors  as 
shall  be  agreeable  to  his  mind;  and  to  build  and  finish 
under  the  house  a  cellar  thirty  feet  long  and  fourteen 
feet  wide,  pointed,  etc. ;  and  everything  both  inside 
aud  outside,  botli  wood  work,  iron  work,  and  joiners' 
work,  with  two  Bofatta,  and  as  many  closets  in  said 
house  as  may  be  convenient,  are  to  be  done  to  the 
turning  of  a  key,  aud   to  be  under-pinned  iu  a  suita- 


ble manner  to  the  acceptance  of  the  said  Mr.  Bald- 
win." This  offer  he  accepted,  and  he  was  ordained 
Dec.  1,  1756.  His  ministry  was  successful,  filling 
the  house  every  Sunday.  His  labors  were  interrupted 
by  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  interfered  with  the 
payment  of  his  salary  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1779 
he  asked  a  dismission,  which  was  granted.  He  had 
been  with  the  society  twenty-three  years,  three  months, 
and  three  days,  had  added  one  hundred  and  seven 
persons  to  the  church,  and  baptized  six  hundred  aud 
thirty-two.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  a  chaplain 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  His  utterances  were 
fervid  aud  eloquent.  His  mind  was  clouded  by 
"  partial  derangemeut"'  during  four  years  previous  to 
his  decease,  which  occurred  at  his  house  iu  Hanover, 
Dec.  1,  1784.  This  house  still  stands  near  the 
Centre,  ou  Hanover  Street,  iu  a  fine  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 

The  next  settled  minister  over  this  parish  was  Rev. 
John  Melleu,  of  Sterliug,  Mass.  He  was  settled 
Feb.  11,  1784,  and  his  ministry  terminated  in  1S05. 
His  ministry  was  marked  by  much  of  an  eventful 
character.  His  opinions  were  subject  to  much  com- 
ment in  his  society,  undoubtedly  leaniug  strongly 
toward  Armiuianism.  For  these  opiuious,  declared  in 
his  sermons  (several  volumes  of  which  were  printed) 
and  less  formally  in  his  conversations,  he  was  brought 
before  a  council  in  1773,  but  was  acquitted.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  left  his  mark  upon  his 
time.  He  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  liberally  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  strong  aud  energetic  mind,  which 
was  highly  improved  by  diligent  aud  successful  culti- 
vation." He  was  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners 
generally,  being  of  a  sociable  disposition,  a  pleasant, 
genial,  companionable  mau,  with  a  zealous,  ardent 
temper  in  whatever  he  undertook.  His  son  Prentiss 
was  United  States  Senator  from  Maine. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  180G,  Rev.  Calvin  Chaddock, 
remembered  even  to  this  day  as  "  Parson  Chaddock," 
was  settled  over  this  society.  Here  he  remained  for 
twelve  years,  a  portion  of  the  time  eking  out  his  salary 
by  officiating  as  principal  of  the  Hanover  Academy, 
which  was  established  by  him  during  his  residence 
here.  Rev.  Seth  Chapiu,  the  sixth  pastor,  was  settled 
iu  1S19,  and  went  away  iu  1824. 

The  seventh  pastor,  Rev.  Ethan  Smith,  remained 
here  but  five  years,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Abel 
G.  Duucan,  who  was  installed  Aug.  22,  1833.  He 
represented  the  town  for  six  years  in  the  Legislature. 

His  successor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Freeman,  who  has 
recently  died  iu  York,  Me.  His  ministry  extended 
from  April  18,  1855,  to  July  25,  1869.  He  was  for 
several  years,  like    Mr.  Duncan,  one  of  the  school 
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committee  of  the  town,  and  was  the  last  settled 
pastor,  his  successors  not  having  been  regularly 
installed,  but  serving  merely  as  acting  pastors. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  followed,  in  June,  1872,  by 
Rev.  Cyrus  Williams  Allen,  who  closed  a  ministry  of 
seven  years  in  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  to  settle  in  Han- 
over. He  was  a  son  of  John  and  Betsey  (Grossman) 
Allen,  and  was  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1S06. 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University,  in  1S26,  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  having  entered  college  in 
the  Sophomore  class.  Three  years  later  he  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  chosen  profession  by 
going  as  a  missiouary  to  Illinois  and  Missouri  as 
agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  region 
he  traversed  (mostly  on  horseback)  was  then  an 
almost  trackless  wilderness.  Here  he  passed  five 
years  of  his  young  life,  devoting  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  duties  which  met  him.  Upon  his  return 
he  was  settled  for  seven  years  at  Norton,  Mass.,  and 
was  for  ten  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wheaton 
Female  Seminary  located  at  that  place.  His  changes 
were  then  as  follows:  Pelham,  N.  H.,  for  four  years; 
Coleraine,  Mass.,  for  three  years;  Hubbardston,  Mass., 
eight  years;  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  seven  years;  Han- 
over, Mass.,  for  a  little  over  eight  years.  During  his 
Hanover  pastorate  nineteen  united  with  the  church. 
He  married  (June  6,  1837)  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
Gideon  and  Eunice  (Macy)  Folger,  of  Nantucket,  a 
most  estimable  lady  of  great  strength  of  character, 
who  has  been  in  truth  a  helpmate  through  their  long 
wedded  life.  She  is  couneetcd  by  blood  with  all  the 
leading  people  ou  the  island  of  Nantucket,  that 
little  "  nursery  of  giant  men"  and  women. 

They  have  had  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living,  viz. :  Dr.  George  0.  Allen  and  Henry  F. 
Allen,  both  of  West  Rockbury,  Mass. ;  Mary  Abby, 
wife  of  George  F.  Sylvester,  of  Hanover;  and  Fanny 
Florence,  wife  of  John  F.  Simmons,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
over. 

Mr.  Allen's  life  was  a  constant  sermon.  His  most 
distinguishing  characteristics  were  his  very  self-sacri- 
ficing disposition,  his  great  love  of  children,  and  deep 
and  all-abiding  fervor  in  his  chosen  profession.  His 
sermons  were  always  strong  and  logical,  and  were  de- 
livered with  a  plain  yet  forceful  simplicity,  as  if 
scorning  any  adventitious  aid  of  fine  oratorical  or 
rhetorical  effects. 

He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  his  son's  residence  at 
West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  April  11,  1882,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  at  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Centre  Hanover,  where  a  very  appropriate 
marble  tablet  marks  his  grave. 


The  successor  of  Mr.  Allen,  Rev.  William  H. 
Dowdcn,  preached  to  this  society  but  a  short  time. 
His  ministry  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  iu  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  society.  Under  his  direction, 
and  largely  by  his  inspiration,  a  society  of  home- 
workers  was  formed,  and  they  with  others,  aided 
largely  by  contributions,  fairs,  entertainments  of  all 
kinds,  and  other  well-directed  efforts,  succeeded  in 
painting  the  church,  both  inside  and  out,  frescoing 
the  interior,  getting  a  new  pulpit  and  new  organ,  and 
all  without  getting  into  debt. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  preacher's  desk  is 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Evans,  who  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1867. 

Some  of  the  entries  upon  the  old  records  of  this 
church  seem  to  be  of  interest.  For  example,  this 
one  of  May  7,  1742  :  "  The  church  took  a  vote  to 
see  if  the  society  would  sing  in  the  new  way,  and  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  nem.  con.  Then  being  de- 
sired to  bring  in  their  votes  for  a  Tuner,  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Turner  was  chosen  by  a  considerable  majority."  This 
marks  the  end  of  the  old  way  of  congregational  sing- 
ing, wherein  the  deacon  read  each  line  before  it  was 
sung,  pitching  the  tune  himself. 

Another  entry,  Oct.  21,  1805,  "Voted  to  repair 
the  base  viol,"  shows  that  still  greater  innovations  on 
old  practices  had  occurred. 

The  present  building  is  the  fourth  church  which 
has  stood  upon  the  same  spot.  The  first  has  already 
been  described.  The  second  was  built  in  1764  or 
1765.  During  Mr.  Baldwin's  ministry  it  was  de- 
signed to  cut  the  old  church  in  two  and  put  iu  a 
piece,  but  this  plan  was  reconsidered,  and  a  new 
church,  sixty-two  by  forty-three  feet,  and  twenty-two 
feet  between  joints,  was  built,  with  a  steeple.  Like 
the  first  church  this  building  faced  south,  and  on  the 
east  side  the  women's  porch,  and  on  the  west  the 
men's  porch  extended  to  the  eaves.  The  men's 
porch  was  surmounted  by  a  tapering  spire  and  weather- 
vane,  which  were  both  removed  when  in  17S4  a  bell 
was  placed  in  the  front  steeple. 

During  or  just  preceding  Mr.  Smith's  ministry 
this  second  meeting-house  gave  place  to  a  third  of 
smaller  dimensions,  which  faced  to  the  east.  Directly 
in  its  rear,  within  about  six  feet  of  the  wall,  stood 
the  town  hall,  facing  south.  In  1861  a  fire  destroyed 
both  town  house  and  church.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  immediately  erected.  It  returned  to  the 
old  style  and  faced  south,  and  a  vestry  upon  the 
ground  floor,  with  furnaces  for  heating  the  building, 
were  for  the  first  time  introduced. 

Second  Congregational  Church. — The  Second 
Congregational  Church  at  Hanover  was  originally  one 
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with  the  Congregational  Church  situated  at  the 
centre  of  the  town.  A  few  persons  believed  it  would 
be  au  accommodation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover, 
South  Scituate,  and  adjoining  towns  to  have  a  Con- 
gregational Society  formed  whose  place  of  public 
worship  should  be  near  the  Four  Corners.  Accord- 
ingly, March  10,  1854,  thirty-two  members  (thirteen 
gentlemen  and  nineteen  ladies)  were  dismissed  by  the 
First  Church  to  be  organized  as  a  religious  society  or 
parish  by  the  name  of  the  Secoud  Congregational 
Society  iu  Hanover. 

In  the  year  1854  the  voters  of  the  church  peti- 
tioned Alexander  Wood,  Esq.,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Plymouth,  that  a  warrant 
be  given  them  to  warn  the  qualified  voters  to  meet 
in  their  new  meeting-house,  lately  erected  on  Back 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  necessary 
officers,  and  also  to  determiue  a  way  of  calling  parish 
meetings  in  the  future.  The  warrant  having  been 
granted,  the  church  took  measures  to  procure  a  pas- 
tor. At  a  legal  meeting  in  July  of  the  same  year 
thirteen  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  church, 
aud  the  church  and  parish  united  iu  extending  a  call 
to  Rev.  William  Chapman  to  become  their  pastor. 
He  accepted,  and  remained  one  year,  resigning  ou 
account  of  ill  health.  The  salary  paid  at  that  time 
was  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars.  After  his  with- 
drawal, Rev.  Joel  Maun,  of  Kingston,  R.  I.,  accepted 
a  call  from  the  church,  remaining  from  1S57  to  No- 
vember of  the  next  year,  at  a  salary  of*  six  hundred 
dollars.  Mr.  Maun  has  just  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 

The  church  then  voted  that  Rev.  James  Aiken 
should  fill  the  vacancy,  aud  he  was  installed  as  pastor 
ou  the  ltjth  of  July,  1859.  Duriug  his  pastorate 
four  new  members  were  admitted  into  the  church. 
Mr.  Aiken  was  a  man  greatly  beloved  by  the  people 
during  his  pastorate  of  twelve  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  D.  P.  Stone,  whose 
labors  with  the  church  begau  in  October,  1873,  aud 
continued  uutil  October,  1875.  Besides  his  duties 
as  a  clergyman,  he  was  also  principal  of  Hanover 
Academy  while  he  remaiued  iu  Hanover. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Perkins  was  next  invited  by  the 
church  to  serve  them  as  their  minister.  He  accepted 
the  call,  occupying  the  pulpit  from  Jau.  1,  1870',  to 
1878. 

After  his  removal  the  church  had  no  settled  pas- 
tor, but  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  E.  Porter 
Dyer,  of  South  Abingtou.  Mr.  Dyer  remained  three 
years,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  by  sickuess. 
His  death  took  place  receutly  at  his  home  iu  South 
Abiugton. 


After  Mr.  Dyer's  resignation  a  call  was  extended 
to  Rev.  J.  W.  Brownville,  who  is  the  present  pastor. 

Catholic  Chapel. — Nearly  opposite  one  end  of 
Spring  Street,  on  Broadway,  stands  the  "  Chupel  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  the  first  Roman 
Catbolio  Church  edifice  in  towu.  For  twelve  years 
or  more  monthly  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  been  holdeu  in  this  vicinity  by  the  Ruv- 
ereud  Fathers  of  St.  Bridget's  Church  at  Abingtou, 
— first  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Johu  Iiaunicau,  in  Pem- 
broke, and  later  at  Mr.  Solomon  Russell's  house,  near 
the  rubber- works,  in  Hanover.  Iu  1879,  Rev. 
William  P.  McQuaid  succeeded  iu  purchasing  this 
site  aud  erecting  this  little  chapel,  where  twice  a 
month  about  one  hundred  Roman  Catholics  assemble 
in  worship.  The  chapel  is  a  plain  buildiug  with  a 
small  steeple  or  cupola  on  the  north  or  front  end,  and 
was  built  by  Rawson  &  Higgins  from  plans  made  by 
J.  H.  Besarick.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  parish  of 
Rockland,  and  is  uuder  the  charge  of  Rev.  Johu  B. 
Tiernay,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family. 

St.  Andrew's  Ciurch. — This,  the  first  Protestaut 
Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts  to  be  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Griswold,  aud  called  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
was  built  in  1811,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand 
dollars.  As  the  outcome  of  difficulties  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Hauover,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers left  and  joiued  St.  Andrew's  Church,  the  society 
then  worshiping  iu  its  first  church,  which  was  located 
at  Church  Hill,  in  South  Scituate.  These  new- 
comers desired  a  church  iu  a  location  more  conve- 
nient to  them.  Accordingly,  it  was  voted,  April  JI4, 
1810,  "  that  the  Society  are  willing  to  attend  public 
worship  in  Hanover,  provided  individuals  will  build 
a  new  church  iu  said  Hanover."  The  new  church, 
the  second  iu  which  this  society  had  worshiped,  was 
built,  aud  the  society  moved.  This  church  edifice 
since  1811  has  been  twice  remodeled.  Once  the 
spire  was  changed,  and  recently,  after  a  new  chancel 
and  other  iuterior  improvements  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, a  stroke  of  lightning  burned  and  demolished 
the  spire  so  much  that  a  new  one  has  been  again 
erected.  The  present  structure  at  the  Four  Corners 
is  a  good  specimeu  of  the  church  architecture  of  colo- 
nial times. 

The  records  of  this  church  previous  to  1780  are 
lost.  Enough  is  gained  from  the  careful  and  schol- 
arly "  Historical  Address,"  delivered  at  a  service  me- 
morial of  St.  Audrew's  Church,  Scituate,  Sept.  3, 
a.d.  1882,  by  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Brooks, 
S.T.D.  (_its  present  rector),  to  enable  us  to  give  with 
sufficient  fullness  the  details  of  its  earlier  history. 

Originally  this   church   was   attended   by   the  few 
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Church  of  England  people  in  all  the  neighboring 
towns.  Its  services  were  couducted  by  missionaries 
of  the  •'  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,"  the  oldest  missionary  society  in  the 
world,  having  received  its  charter  June  1U,  1701, 
from  King  William  the  Third  of  Eugland. 

Its  first  editice  was  situated,  as  above  stated,  at 
Church  Hill,  and  was  opened  Oct.  11,  1731,  the  Rev. 
Ebeuezer  Miller,  S.T.D.,  officiating,  and  on  that  day 
baptizing  eight  children.  It  was  a  small  wooden 
building,  with  a  low  spire  and  bell,  and  would  accom- 
modate about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The 
three  windows,  with  diamond  glass  on  each  side,  were 
shaped  at  the  top  like  a  Gothic  arch. 

Dr.  Miller  was  not  the  first  missionary  from  this 
old  society  to  officiate  at  the  services  of  this  church. 
As  early  as  July  28,  1725,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  at  the 
request  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Scituate,  conducted  divine  service  in  the  Episcopal 
form  iu  the  North  meeting-house  in  Scituate,  near 
the  harbor.  This  service,  attended  by  some  ninety 
persons,  created  no  small  stir  among  the  good  Congre- 
gationalists  of  the  colony.  It  was  even  noticed  iu 
the  Boston  News-Letter,  as  "  showing  the  doctor's 
fervent  zeal  and  indefatigable  pains  to  make  proselytes 
to  the  cause,  and  promote  ceremonies  by  destroying 
substantial  in  religion." 

Dr.  Miller  died  Sept.  11,  1703,  having  lived  to  see 
this  society  at  Scituate  for  mauy  years  under  a  pastor 
of  its  own.  The  first  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Ad- 
dington  Davenport.  He  also  was  a  missionary,  sent 
out  at  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum  by  this 
same  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He 
must  have  been  established  here  about  1733,  and 
remained  here  about  three  years. 

During  Mr.  Davenport's  ministry  the  feeling  of 
the  colouists  ran  high  against  this  form  of  worship. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ists.  The  greater  portion  by  far  of  the  inhab- 
itants hereabout  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  church, 
and  at  the  eud  of  Mr.  Davenport's  residence  he  states 
that  there  were  but  three  recipients  of  the  holy 
communion. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble  to  the  Epis- 
copalians was  the  church  taxes,  which  all  were 
obliged  by  law  to  pay,  regardless  of  their  religious 
belief.  Episcopalians  were  thus  taxed  to  help  sup- 
port other  churches.  Frequent  arrests  of  Episco- 
palians are  noted  for  non-payment  of  this  tax,  fol- 
lowed iu  some  cases  by  imprisonment.  Later  a  yearly 
rebate  of  these  taxes  was  made  to  Episcopalians. 

Mr.  Davenport's  interest  in  this  society  was  so 
strong  that  on   his  decease  he  gave  to  the  "  Society 


for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 
iu  trust  forever,  for  the  use  of  the  miuisters  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  in  Scituate,  his  residence  here,  con- 
sisting of  seven  acres  of  land,  with  dwelling-house, 
barn,  and  other  buildings  thereon.  By  authority  of 
the  Legislature  this  land  was  sold  in  1817,  and  the 
sum  of  $466.09  was  realized  therefor.  This  fund 
was  added  to  a  fund  for  the  support  of  religious 
worship  iu  the  Episcopal  society  of  St.  Andrew  iu 
Hanover,  and  was  also  increased  by  $183.82,  realized 
by  the  sale  of  the  old  church  building.  This  fund 
was  then  sold  for  $1274.20.  Additional  gifts  of 
$1315.70  increased  it  to  $2589.90,  which  was  used 
in  building  a  rectory,  which  was  first  occupied  in 
1849  (July  13th).  This  rectory  is  a  plain,  substantial 
dwelling-house,  and  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side 
of  Washington  Street,  in  Hanover,  nearly  opposite 
the  junction  of  Back  Street. 

Mr.  Davenport's  successors  were  as  follows  :  Charles 
Brockwell,  1737;  Ebenezer  Thompson,  1762-75; 
Edward  Winslow,  1775-76 ;  Samuel  Parker,  1780- 
S3;  William  Willard  Wheeler,  17S3-1810. 

During  Mr.  Thompsou's  ministry  here  the  church 
edifice  was  enlarged.  "  It  is  said,"  in  a  letter  from 
Henry  Caner,  D.D.,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  iu  Foreign  Parts, 
"  that  the  death  of  the  Society's  faithful  and  very 
worthy  Missionary,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Scituate,  was 
owing  partly  to  bodily  disorder,  and  partly  to  some  un- 
civil treatment  from  the  rebels  iu  his  neighborhood." 
These  were  troublous  times  for  the  Church  of 
Euglaud  people  in  the  colonies.  Their  litany  taught 
them  to  pray  morning  and  eveuing  for  the  king  and 
the  royal  family.  The  "  rebels"  were  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority iu  this  neighborhood.  Feelings  which  prompted 
the  colonists  to  such  tremendous  sacrifices  as  were 
endured  by  them  iu  defending  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, could  not  brook  open  sympathy  with  their  arch 
oppressor.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  min- 
isters who  did  not  yield,  and  the  people  of  their 
flocks  who  still  maintained  their  adherence  to  tho 
crowu,  should  have  been  derided  and  persecuted. 
This  all-controlling  passion  of  patriotism  is  enough 
to  explain  the  conduct  of  colonists  toward  their  oppo- 
nents in  their  midst. 

The  rectors  of  this  parish  siuce  the  removal  of  its 
church  to  Hanover,  iu  1811,  were  Joab  G.  Cooper, 
1811-16;  Calvin  Wolcott,  1818-34;  Samuel  G. 
Appleton,  1835-38;  Eleazer  A.  Greeuleaf,  1S39-41  ; 
Samuel  Cutler,  1841-72  (this  was  Mr.  Cutler's  only 
pastorate,— he  died  July  17,  1880)  ;  William  II. 
Brooks,  1872,  who  is  its  present  rector. 

Dr.  Brooks  came  to  Hanover  April  14,  1872,  from 
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Webster,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia  in  1S52,  and  has  since  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  "  S.T.D."  His  various 
charges  have  been  in  their  order  at  Newark,  Del., 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Oxford,  Mass.,  Webster,  Mass.,  and  Hanover.  The 
latter  has  been  his  longest  pastorate.  He  is  highly 
respected  and  much  beloved  in  his  parish.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  matters  historical  pertaining  to 
the  church.  His  researches  have  succeeded  iu  bring- 
ing to  light  one  interesting  document  which  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage  we  used  to  see  in  our  copy- 
books, "  Times  change  and  men  change  with  them." 
It  is  a  subscription-paper,  with  a  long  list  of  names, 
the  "  suras  set  against"  which  are  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  lottery  tickets,  the  proceeds  of  which,  if 
fortunate,  are  to  go  towards  the  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  St.  Andrew's  parish.  Under  Dr.  Brooks  St. 
Andrew's  is  flourishing,  and  is  slowly  but  steadily 
gaining  in  numbers  and  strength. 

The  Baptist  Society. — The  Baptist  is  the  only 
society  in  town  still  worshiping  in  its  original  church 
edifice.  Ou  Main  Street,  facing  Walnut  Street,  stands 
this  building.  It  was  raised  and  a  vestry  placed  under 
it  in  185!),  but  has  undergone  no  other  substantial 
changes  since  it  was  built,  in  1812.  This  is  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Hanover.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Baptist  society  in  Marshfield,  aud  is  now  prosperous. 
The  date  of  its  establishment  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion is  1S06  (February  11th).  Its  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Barnabas  Perkins.  The  list  of  its  pastors  is  as 
follows  after  Mr.  Perkins:  William  Curtis,  1807-0; 
John  Butler,  1S10-24.  From  1S24  to  1833  the 
church  had  no  settled  minister  for  much  of  the  time. 
Darius  Dunbar,  1S33-35 ;  Robert  B.  Dickie,  1834- 
36  ;  Horace  Seaver,  1836-38  ;  Nathan  Stetson,  1S39- 
40;  Thomas  Conant,  1840-42;  Nathan  Chapman, 
1S45-40;  B.  N.  Harris,  1846-49;  William  N. 
Slason,  1849-53;  Caleb  Benson,  1853-54;  Thomas 
Conant,  1854-56' ;  J.  M.  Mace,  1856-57 ;  Jacob 
Tuck,  1857-61  ;  W.  H.  Stewart,  1801-63  (entered 
the  United  States  service  as  chaplain) ;  Andrew 
Read,  1S63-S2;  C.  D.  Swett,  1882-S4. 

Iu  the  minutes  of  the  Old  Colony  Association  of 
1S59,  it  is  recorded  of  this  church  that  it  "has  re- 
modeled its  house  of  worship  by  building  underneath 
it  a  vestry  and  other  commodious  rooms,  and  has 
otherwise  improved  the  whole  structure."  In  1867  a 
pipe  organ  was  placed  in  the  church.  The  spire  was 
raised  to  the  improvement  of  the  building's  architec- 
tural appearance. 

Rev.  Andrew  Read's  pastorate  of  nearly  tweuty 
years  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice,  if  for  no 


other  reason  than  its  long  continuance  in  the  midst  of 
so  mauy  of  short  duration.  During  his  residence 
here  ho  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
town  in  many  ways,  among  others  .serving  fur  many 
years  on  the  school  committee.  One  of  his  children 
(Grace)  was  for  several  years  a  faithful  and  eflicieut 
teacher  in  her  own  district,  aud  was  a  girl  of  much  in- 
tellectual ambition  and  activity. 

Universalist  Society. — The  church  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  society  is  situated  about  two  rods  northerly 
of  the  northerly  line  of  the  town  in  Assinippi  village. 
While  this  edifice  is  outside  of  the  town  limits,  so 
mauy  of  the  society  reside  iu  Hanover  that  it  is 
thought  best  to  insert  some  history  of  this  church 
here. 

Its  present,  is  its  second  church  building  upon  this 
spot.  It  has  been  built  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. During  that  time  its  interior  has  beeu  remod- 
eled. The  pulpit  was  lowered,  and  a  more  modern 
one  substituted.  Its  singers'  seats  also  were  lowered, 
and  a  fine  organ  added.  Its  pews  were  newly  painted, 
and  the  entire  interior  handsomely  frescoed.  It  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  back  some  distauce  from  Wash- 
ington Street.  Here  stood  also  the  old  church.  It 
had  no  steeple,  and  no  plastering.  Its  interior  was 
not  warmed  by  a  stove  for  mauy  years.  A  gallery 
surrounded  three  sides  of  it,  and  its  pulpit  was  large 
and  lofty.  The  seats  in  the  gallery  were  mere  benches, 
while  pews  filled  the  floor.  The  roof  pitched  cast  and 
west.  The  front  porch  extended  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof.  Midway  on  each  side  of  the  building  was  a 
doorway.  Here  were  often  heard  the  voices  of  the 
old  apostles  of  Universalism,  Hosea  Ballon  and  John 
Murray. 

This  society,  one  of  the  first  of  this  denomination 
to  be  established  in  the  county,  did  not  enter  upon  its 
existence  without  a  struggle.  Its  first  petition  to  be 
set  off  as  a  separate  parish  came  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northerly  part  of  Hanover.  This  petition  was 
renewed  in  1767,  and  the  town  of  Scituate  opposed 
it  by  a  committee  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
The  petition  was  agaiu  presented  unsuccessfully  in 
1771  and  1796,  and  it  was  not  until  IS  12  that  it  was 
granted.  The  act  of  incorporation  is  dated  June  18, 
1812,  and  the  members  of  the  society  whose  names 
appear  therein  are  Enoch  Collamore,  Peleg  Simmons, 
Jr.,  Josiah  Witherell,  Seth  Stoddard,  Samuel  Sim- 
mons, George  Litchfield,  John  Jones,  Elisha  Gross, 
Reuben  Sutton,  Theophilus  Corthell,  Edward  F. 
Jacobs,  Elisha  Barrell,  Loriug  Jacobs,  Elisha  Bar- 
rell,  Jr.,  Ichabod  R.  Jacobs,  John  Jones,  Jr.,  Calvin 
Wilder,  James  H.  Jacobs,  Charles  Totuian,  Charles 
Jones,  Isaac  N.  Damon,  Joshua  Bowker,  James  Ja- 
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cobs,  Abel  Sylvester,  Stcpben  Jacobs,  Charles  Sim- 
mons, William  Hyland,  David  Turner,  Samuel  Ran- 
dall, Jr.,  Joshua  Damon,  Samuel  Randall,  Ebenezer 
Totuian,  Jonathan  Turner,  Enoch  Collamore,  Jr., 
Beujaruin  Bowker,  John  Gross.  Edward  Curtis. 

Its  ministers  have  been  David  Pickering,  Samuel 
Baker,,  Abuer  Kneeland,  Elias  Smith,  Joshua  Flagg, 
Benjamin  Whittemore,  Robert  L.  Killam,  1829-38  ; 
H.  W.  Morse,  183S ;  John  F.  Dyer,  1S39;  J.  E. 
Burnham,  1840;  John  S.  Barry,  1841-14;  M.  E. 
Hawes,  1844-45  ;  Horace  P.  Stevens,  184G-47  ; 
Robiusou  Breare,  1849-52. 

Lewis  L.  Record,  Henry  E.  Vose,  1850;  Edward 
A.  Perry,  1867  ;  James  B.  Tabor,  Augustus  P.  Rein, 
Jacob  Baker,  B.  F.  Eaton. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  BENCH  AND  BAR,  AND  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  Bench  and  Bar  in  Hanover. — The  first 
lawyer  to  settle  in  Hanover  was  Hon.  Benjamin 
Whitiuau,  born  in  1768.  He  came  here  in  1792, 
and  in  1806  followed  the  tendency  which  is  supposed 
to  be  entirely  modern,  and  moved  to  Boston,  where  he 
was  justice  (chief)  of  the  Police  Court  for  many 
years.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the 
class  of  17S8,  and  settled  in  Pembroke,  in  this 
county.  During  his  entire  residence  in  Hanover,  he 
lived  at  or  near  the  Four  Comers.  Iu  1799  he  built 
the  elegant  mansion  now  occupied  by  Horatio  Bige- 
low,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  Seth  Barker,  near 
North  River  bridge,  ou  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  river.  Barry,  in  his  history  of  the  towu,  speaks  of 
him  as  an  "  able  lawyer ;  a  man  of  great  business  en- 
terprise ;  an  active  politician."  He  seems  to  have  been 
successful  as  a  politician,  for  he  was  for  years  post- 
master at  Hanover,  and,  after  moving  to  Boston,  was 
representative  from  that  city.  Among  his  students 
was  Barker  Curtis,  son  of  Simeon  Curtis,  of  Hanover, 
who  emigrated  to  Maine  after  having  an  office  in  As- 
sinippi  village,  iu  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town, 
for  a  short  time.  John  Winslow,  a  direct  descendant 
of  Gov.  Josiah  Winslow,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  the  class  of  1795,  settled  in  Hanover 
about  1S10.  He  lived  at  the  "  Four  Corners"  until 
his  death,  in  1830.  His  practice  is  said  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  he  was  called  a  thorough   lawyer. 

Hanover  at  this  time  boasted  two  lawyers  in  the  same 
village.  Almost  opposite  the  house  which  Mr.  Wins- 
low built  for  himself,  and  which  was  afterwards  occu- 


pied by  Capt.  John  Cushing,  lived  Jothain  Cushman, 
Esq. 

Isaiah  Wing,  another  Hanover  man,  and  a  pupil  at 
the  academy,  practiced  law  for  a  short  time  at  Han- 
over before  his  removal  to  Ohio.  He  was  a  student 
of  Mr.  Winslow. 

Hon.  Aaron  Hobart,  the  author  of"  An  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Abimrton,"  came  to  the  Four 
Corners  about  1812.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1805.  In  1820,  while  living  here,  he  went 
to  the  Massachusetts  Senate  from  Plymouth  County. 
He  was  in  182G— 27  a  member  of  Congress.  Soon 
after  his  removal  to  East  Bridgewater  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  probate  for  Plymouth  County,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  September, 
1858,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  His  public  services 
were  long-continued,  and  always  carefully  and  up- 
rightly performed.  His  little  historical  sketch  of 
Abington  is  a  classic  in  its  way,  and  a  gem  among 
local  histories. 

Alexander  Wood,  Esq,  came  to  Hanover  from 
Middleboro',  before  1830,  and  opened  an  office  in 
Hanover  at  the  Corners,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  favorite  part  of  the  town  for  attorneys.  He 
studied  law  at  Middleboro',  with  Hou.  Wilkes 
Wood,  judge  of  probate,  and  father  of  Hon.  William 
H.  Wood,  recently  deceased,  also  judge  of  probate 
and  insolvency  of  Plymouth  County. 

Alexander  Wood  practiced  law  but  a  short  time. 
He  became  a  store-keeper  at  the  Corners,  and  died 
there  some  years  since. 

Hon.  Perez  Simmons,  a  native  of  Hanover,  and 
graduate  in  1833  of  Brown  University,  is  still  living 
at  Assiuippi,  in  the  practice  of  his  professiou.  His 
biography  appears  elsewhere. 

His  son,  John  Franklin  Simmons,  born  in  June, 
1851,  lives  with  his  father  at  Assiuippi.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1873,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  class  as  their  orator  on  class 
day  of  that  year.  After  being  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in  February,  1S75,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth.  He  went  at 
once  to  Abington,  in  this  county,  where  he  opened  an 
office  with  Hon.  Jesse  E.  Keith,  the  present  judge  of 
probate  and  insolvency  for  this  county.  His  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  in  1883,  and  Mr.  Simmons  imme- 
diately formed  a  new  business  connection  with  Harvey 
H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Abington,  who  had  been  a  student 
in  his  oflice.  In  addition  to  his  Abington  office,  Mr. 
Simmons  has  had  much  practice  from  and  in  HaD- 
over,  which  his  residence  in  the  latter  town  has  ne- 
cessitated. He  has  been  for  the  past  six  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  school  committee  of  the  towu. 
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Physicians  in  Town. — The  first  physician  to 
settle  within  the  limits  of  the  town  was  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Hall,  who  came  here  iu  1749.  Then  wc  have  records 
of  Dr.  Lemuel  Cushiug  (who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Ilevolutiou),  Dr.  Peter  Hobart,  Dr.  Marsh,  Dr.  Mel- 
zur  Dwelley,  Dr.  Cartier,  Dr.  Joshua  Studlcy,  Dr. 
Ezekiel  D.  Cushing  (a  most  distinguished  man  in  his 
profession),  Dr.  Henry  Wade,  Dr.  Jacob  llichards, 
Dr.  Calvin  B.  Pratt,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Fobes,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Whitwell,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garratt,  Dr.  John  0. 
French,  Dr.  Downes,  Dr.  Woodbridge  It.  Howes, 
and  his  sou,  Dr.  Clarence  L.  Howes.  Of  these  there 
are  now  liviug, — Dr.  Fobes,  at  Bridgewater  (a  most 
successful  physician),  Dr.  John  0.  French,  and  the 
two  Drs.  Howes,  all  three  of  whom  are  settled  at 
Hanover  Four  Corners  in  active  practice. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
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Early  Wars— The  RevolutionaryWar— War  of  1S12— The  Civil 
War — The  Soldiers'  Monument — Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

In  the  early  times,  about  the  period  when  the 
territory  of  this  town  was  first  settled,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  settlers  iu  common  with  the  early  pio- 
neers everywhere  throughout  the  colonies  were  of 
necessity  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  The  constant 
presence  of  unseen  foes,  the  necessity  for  being 
perpetually  on  the  alert,  made  soldiers  of  the  farmers 
and  fortresses  of  their  houses.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  houses  are  standing  whose  wooden  walls 
are  filled  with  brick,  which,  while  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  added  stability  and  warmth  thereby 
acquired,  tradition  with  its  love  for  the  romantic  also 
attributes  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
bullets  of  the  red  man. 

After  the  town  of  Hanover  was  incorporated  the 
colouies  passed  through  the  constant  series  of  border 
fights,  diguified  by  the  name  of  wars,  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  the  contests  between  France  and 
England  fur  supremacy  upon  the  sod  of  the  new  con- 
tinent. 

In  all  these  the  town  bore  her  part  by  furnishing 
soldiers.  It  usually  kept  a  stock  of  powder  of  its 
own,  which  at  one  time  was  stored  in  the  chamber 
of  the  first  church  over  the  women's  gallery.  This 
town  powder,  as  years  went  by,  bore  an  unfortunate 
existence.  It  was  once  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion, as  modern  fashion  terms  them,  for  we  learu  that 


on  Oct.  30, 1744,  Capt.  Elijah  Cushing  was  instructed 
"  to  inform  his  Excellency  concerning  Dea.  Thos.  Jos- 
selynn's  making  way  with  the  Town  stock  of  gun- 
powder." This  Capt.  Cushing  did  with  so  much 
credit  that  November  5th  he  himself  was  appointed 
"  to  take  care  of  the  Town's  Powder  and  bullets." 
Later  on  (1795)  the  towu's  stock  of  powder  was  stolen, 
and  the  vote  of  the  town  to  buy  a  new  stuck  is  re- 
corded. 

The  first  military  expedition  in  which  Hanover 
men  participated  was  in  the  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  1740, — a  most  unfortunate  scheme,  in  which 
over  four  huudred  died. 

Then  came  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  the  French  from  Canada,  lasting  from 
1745  to  1763.  Hanover  men  were  constant  partici- 
pants iu  these  contests.  Barry  states  that  "  one  or 
more"  of  the  "  Acadians,"  whose  misfurtunes  are  im- 
mortalized in  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  settled  in 
Hauover  after  their  removal  from  their  homes,  but 
cannot  give  their  names. 

Next  came  the  mutterings  of  the  approaching 
Revolution.  Hanover's  patriotism  then,  as  ever,  ran 
high,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long,  desperate 
contest  it  never  flagged,  although  the  suffering  pa- 
triots were  beset  with  difficulties,  whose  severities  no 
pen  can  picture,  no  imagination  can  puint.  Yet  even 
here  Toryism  dared  to  raise  its  head.  The  royalist 
compact  known  as  the  "Ruggles  Covenant,"  pledging 
its  signers  to  the  support  of  the  crown,  crept  stealthily 
about  town  in  1774  and  obtained  a  few  signers.  It 
is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  most  of  its  signers 
were  those  "  Friends"  or  Quakers  whose  religion  taught 
them  to  abhor  all  war.  The  rest  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  religion  forbade  them 
to  rebel  against  the  head  of  the  church  on  earth. 
There  are  traditions  of  others  iu  town  whose  sympa- 
thies led  them  to  espouse  what  seemed  to  be  the 
stronger  cause,  and  who  dreaded  the  approach  of  a 
patriot,  especially  if  he  carried  a  gun. 

From  the  first  Hanover  sent  delegates  to  every 
convention  or  congress  whose  object  was  redress  for 
the  colony's  grievances.  In  1768,  Joseph  Cushing, 
afterward  judge  of  probate  of  this  county,  weut  to  the 
convention  called  at  Boston,  September  21st,  "to  con- 
sult upon  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  province." 
Afterward,  in  1774,  the  same  gentleman,  with  Joseph 
ltauisdell,  Joshua  Simmons,  Capt.  Hubert  L.  Eclls, 
and  Dr.  Lemuel  Cushiug  as  colleagues,  attended  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  every  town  in  the  county, 
for  the  consideration  of  means  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Col.  Cushing  was  here,  and 
also  in  tho  Provincial  Congress,  an  active  and  promi- 
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nent  participant,  and  the  honor  to  which  his  name  ia 
entitled  Hauover  shares. 

Our  first  record  of  militia  or  minute-men  in  town 
is  in  1773.  According  to  Col.  J.  B.  Barstow,  Hanover 
raised  two  companies.  The  road  now  called  Hanover 
Street  asf  ar  as  the  Centre,  and  thence  westerly  to  the 
Driukwater  Forge  and  Abiugton  line,  marked  the 
bounds  of  the  two  districts.  The  Southern  Company 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  (afterwards  Col.)  Amos 
Turner  and  Lieut.  Samuel  Barstow.  The  captain  of 
the  Northern  Company  was  Capt.  Joseph  Soper,  and 
the  lieutenant  Samuel  Curtis. 

All  through  the  war  an  extra  body  of  men  with 
special  and  large  powers,  called  a  Committee  of  Safety, 
was  in  existence,  and  was  again  resorted  to  iu  1812. 
The  members  of  these  committees  were  usually  the 
most  prominent  and  substantial  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Hostilities  actually  commenced  on  the  famous  19th 
of  April,  now  doubly  commemorative  of  the  initiative 
battles  of  two  great  contests.  After  this  we  find 
Hanover  men  participating  in  most  of  the  local  mili- 
tary mancjcuvres. 

They  were  with  Col.  John  Bailey  in  his  attack  on 
the  regulars  sent  by  Gen.  Gage  to  guard  Marshfield's 
trembling  Tories.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  writer, 
who  was  present  at  the  fiasco  (for  such  it  was),  said 
that  Col.  Bailey,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  held 
back  his  men  until  the  regulars  had  gone,  when  he 
began  urgiug  on  his  soldiers  by  shouting,  "  Come  on, 
my  brave  boys,  we'll  have  'em  yet !" 

They  went  to  Plymouth  "  to  guard  the  sea-coast" 
iu  May,  1775,  and  they  were  at  Boston  under  Gen. 
Washington,  and  participated  in  the  midnight  occu- 
pation of  Dorchester  Heights. 

June  30,  177G,  a  meeting  was  held  which  showed 
the  unhesitating  loyalty  of  Hanover.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  had  not  been  promulgated,  but 
was  being  seriously  considered  throughout  the  little 
strip  of  sea-coast  settlements  then  constituting  the 
rising  nation.  The  citizens  of  Hanover  spoke  with 
no  doubting  voice,  and  they  then  "  voted  to  instruct 
their  Representative  that,  if  said  Congress  should 
think  it  safest  to  declare  them  Independent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  inhabitants  [of 
Hanover],  will  support  them  in  this  measure." 

But  while  zealously  urging  on  the  severing  of  the 
ties  which  bound  them  to  the  oppressive  mother-laud, 
they  none  the  less  carefully  guarded  their  liberties 
and  their  rights.  In  1778  a  constitution  had  been 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  towns  for  their  action. 
Most  towns,  Hauover  among  them,  refused  to  accept 
it.     The  town  chose  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  consider 


the  matter,  and  they  reported  against  it.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  June  8,  1778,  the  town  "  voted  the 
plan  null  and  void  to  a  man." 

Then  came  darker  hours.  Tired,  poor,  and  dis- 
heartened, the  currency  depreciated,  the  cause  appar- 
ently not  gaining,  food  getting  scarce  and  high,  sol- 
diers' families  suffering,  and  soldiers  enlisting  only 
after  bounties  were  offered,  the  patriots  seemed  about 
to  become  rebels  by  failure  instead  of  patriots  by  suc- 
cess. Yet  they  still  remembered  their  manhood  and 
stood  steadfast  in  their  strength.  The  bounties  were 
raised,  supplies  for  the  needy  were  forthcoming,  taxes 
were  levied  for  the  care  of  soldiers'  families,  and  re- 
cruits still  offered  themselves  "  for  .three  years  or  the 
war."  Such  pluck,  the  truest  sort  of  Anglo-Saxon 
perseverance,  cannot  fail.  The  war  was  a  revolution 
and  not  a  rebellion. 

Military  taste  and  love  for  military  parade  grow  by 
being  indulged  in.  The  bitter  taste  of  actual  military 
life  deadened  this  desire  somewhat  in  Hauover,  and 
from  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  there  existed  but  two 
short-lived  military  organizations,  which  have  not 
even  left  their  names  behind. 

The  Hanover  Artillery,  the  greatest  and  oldest  of 
the  Hanover  military  organizations,  was  organized 
about  1798,  by  Benjamin  Whitman,  Esq.,  then  a 
lawyer  at  Hanover,  who  was  its  first  captain.  The 
first  lieutenants  were  Dr.  Melzar  Bailey,  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  Dr.  Charles  Turner,  second  lieutenant.  One 
of  its  last  commanders,  Capt.  Benjamin  N.  Curtis,  at 
the  present  writing  is  still  living,  and  is  the  postmaster 
at  Assinippi  village,  a  hale  and  hearty  man. 

The  equipments  of  the  members  were  blue  coats, 
with  red  facings,  brass  buttons,  and  cord,  inclosed 
by  a  red  leather  belt  and  brass  breastplate.  Buff 
pants  and  vests  set  off  this  brilliant  uniform  below, 
while  above  a  chapeau  de  bras  or  cocked  hat,  sur- 
mounted by  a  black  plume  tipped  with  red,  com- 
pleted the  outfit. 

Their  gun-house,  at  first  located  near  Robert  Syl- 
vester's, was  afterwards  moved  to  the  Centre,  where 
it  remained  until  its  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

Later  an  "  independent  infantry  company"  was 
formed  by  Col.  Jesse  Reed,  which  lasted  for  some 
years. 

Then,  in  181C,  we  chronicle  the  existence  of  the 
Hanover  Rifle  Company.  Its  local  habitation  was 
finally  removed  to  Hanson,  and  it  ceased  to  be  a 
Hanover  institution. 

The  Hanover  Artillery  Company  saw  active  service 
i  in  the  war  of  1812.     For  sixty-eight  days,  July  1  to 
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Sept.  G,  1814,  under  Lieut.  Elisha  Burrell,  Jr.,  a 
detachment  of  it  was  at  Scituate  harbor,  and  from 
Sept.  19  to  Oct.  li),  1814,  the  whole  company  was  at 
Plymouth,  under  command  of  Capt.  Edward  P.  Jacobs. 
The  fort  at  the  Gurnet,  at  the  entrance  to  Plymouth 
harbor,  was  for  a  year  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Ebenezer  Simmons,  of  Hanover,  then  in  the  service 
of  the  Uuited  Stales.  The  Hon.  Perez  Simmons, 
his  son,  now  living  at  Assiuippi,  remembers  perfectly 
being  held  up  as  a  child  to  see  from  a  window  of 
the  barrack  the  engagement  betweeu  the  British  ves- 
sels and  that  fort. 

Hanover  in  the  Civil  War. — In  the  year  18G0 
about  eighty-five  per  ceut.  of  the  votes  of  this  towu 
were  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  During  the  conflict 
which  followed  his  election  it  promptly  filled  every 
quota,  and,  after  providing  for  the  last  call  of  the 
President,  it  had  a  surplus  of  about  twenty-five  men 
in  the  service. 

At  a  citizens'  meeting,  held  in  April,  1SG1,  the 
first  concerted  action  in  town  was  taken.  A  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  confer  with  citizens  of  other 
towns  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  view 
of  the  hostilities  then  commenced. 

Immediately  thereafter,  at  a  town-meeting  called 
by  the  selectmen  for  the  purpose,  May  4th,  it  was 
voted  to  raise  five  huudred  dollars  "  in  aid  of  the 
families  of  volunteers  that  have  or  may  enlist  from 
this  time  ;"  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  "  to  provide 
for  uniforms  for  such  volunteers,"  and  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  them  for  drilling  "  before  leaving  for 
the  seat  of  war." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  selectmen  and 
Thomas  Turner,  Melzar  Hatch,  and  Samuel  S.  Tur- 
ner, was  then  chosen  to  carry  these  votes  into  effect. 
This  committee  was  instructed  to  visit  the  volun- 
teers' families  and  relieve  such  as  were  needy.  At 
meetings  held  later,  other  sums  were  raised  to  aid  the 
families  of  absent  soldiers  uutil  the  State  made  pro- 
vision for  them  iu  the  State  aid  laws. 

The  President's  first  call  for  three  months'  men,  in 
April,  1861,  was  responded  to  by  six  men,  aud  during 
the  year  thirty-six  men  enlisted  for  three  years. 
Early  in  May,  iu  the  same  year,  Loammi  B.  Sylvester 
and  others  organized  a  company  of  Hauover  men, 
with  its  headquarters  at  the  Four  Corners.  About 
the  same  time  a  company  was  formed  iu  Abiugton, 
which  was  largely  composed  of  men  from  this  towu. 
The  Hanover  company  became  Company  G  of  the 
Eighteenth  Regiment,  and  that  from  Abington,  Com- 
pany G  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment.  Both  companies 
during  the  entire  war  were  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac.    The  positions  they  occupied  were  dangerous, 


and  their  losses  were  severe.  At  Antietam,  "  of  the 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  of  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  who  went  into  the  battle,  but  one  hundred 
and  twelve  came  out  unscathed."  At  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  the  Eighteenth  Regiment,  with  tlie 
same  number  of  men,  suffered  a  loss  nearly  as  great, 
while  at  Fredericksburg  it  won  the  commendation  of 
Gen.  Schouler. 

In  July  and  August,  1862,  of  the  President's  call 
for  six  hundred  thousand  men,  Hanover's  proportion 
was  forty-six,  one-quarter  of  all  its  remaining  able- 
bodied  men.  A  single  meeting  was  held,  the  situation 
explained,  and  fifty-two  determined  men  at  once  en- 
listed,— thirty  for  niue  months  and  twenty-two  for 
three  years.  The  former  were  mostly  attached  to  the 
I  Third  and  the  Forty-third  Regiments,  aud  the  latter 
to  Company  K,  Thirty-eighth  Regiment.  The  latter 
company  was  seut  to  Louisiana,  where  the  climate 
proved  more  fatal  than  fighting.  During  this  year 
fifty-seven  residents  of  Hanover  enlisted  on  her  quota, 
aud  fourteen  recruits  were  obtained  outside  her  borders. 

In  1863  twenty-eight  citizens  enlisted  on  the  quota 
of  the  town  for  three  years,  aud  twenty-seven  for  one 
year.  The  latter  served  mostly  at  Fort  Warren,  aud 
the  former  joined  old  regiments  in  the  field.  Eleven 
recruits  for  three  years  were  procured  elsewhere. 
Duriug  this  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  munic- 
ipalities iuterested  and  the  co-operation  of  Governor 
Andrew,  the  government  at  Washington  performed  a 
long-delayed  act  of  justice  iu  giving  credit  for  men 
who  had  enlisted  in  the  navy.  Hanover  was  thus 
credited  with  seventeen  men,  most  of  whom  were  its 
own  citizens.  This  town  had  representatives  on  the 
"  Kearsarge,"  the  '"  Cumberland,"  aud  the  "  Con- 
gress" iu  the  famous  battles  where  they  were  engaged. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  number  of 
available  meu  iu  Hanover  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age  was  uot  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  Of  this  number  oue  hundred  aud 
sixty-nine  enlisted.  Six  of  these  were  killed  in 
battle,  eighteen  died  in  the  service,  aud  several  others 
soou  after  their  discharge.  Levi  C.  Brooks  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Cain  River,  Benjamin  Curtis  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam  (in  one  mouth  after  his  enlist- 
ment), Marcus  M.  Leavitt  at  Vicksburg,  Johu  W. 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Juhu  B. 
Wilder  while  on  picket  duty,  and  Joseph  E.  Wilder 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads.  Albert  E.  Bates,  Joshua  E. 
Bates,  Spencer  Biuuey,  Hiram  B.  Bouncy,  Calvin  S. 
Bailey,  John  H.  Cary,  William  Church,  Jr.,  Calvin 
E.  Ellis,  Winfield  S.  Guruey,  George  R.  Josselyu, 
Johu  Larkum,  Arthur  Shepherd,  Loammi  B.  Sylves- 
ter, Francis  A.  Stoddard,  Joseph  D.  Thomas,  Ferrin 
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Willis,  and  George  Woodard  died  in  the  service. 
The  allies  of  those  who  never  returned  sanctify  the 
soil  of  seven  sister  States. 

All  who  enlisted  previous  to  August,  1862,  did  so 
without  town  bounty.  After  that  date  a  bounty  was 
paid.  The  aggregate  sum  expended  for  bounties  by 
the  town  was  twenty-five  thousaud  dollars,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  the  sum  of  twelve  thousaud  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  was  paid  in  aid  of  families 
of  volunteers.  Of  this  latter  sum  the  greater  part 
was  refunded  by  the  State.  Of  this  record  Hauover 
is  proud,  for  few  towns  tilled  their  quotas  as  promptly, 
while  the  number  of  those  furnishing  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  own  citizens  is  smaller  yet. 

Soldiers'  Monument. — Ou  the  30th  day  of  May, 
1877,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  services  at  the  town 
hall  alluded  to  the  fact  that  uo  monument  had  up 
to  that  time  been  erected  by  the  town  of  Hanover 
in  honor  of  those  of  her  citizens  who  died  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion. 

As  was  then  suggested,  a  committee  of  one  or  more 
ladies  in  each  school  district  was  formed  to  organize 
and  cany  through  a  fair  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  such  a  monument.  The  most  successful 
fair  which  the  town  has  ever  seen  was  the  result.  It 
was  held  at  the  town  hall  on  Oct.  16-19,  1877,  and 
gave  a  net  result  of  twelve  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars  and  twenty-two  cents. 

Early  in  the  following  summer  the  monument  was 
placed  in  position  ou  the  green,  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church, — a  short  portion 
of  Silver  Street,  which  had  crossed  the  green,  having 
been  discontinued  by  vote  of  the  town.  The  total 
cost  of  the  monument  was  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  of  which  the  town 
itself  paid  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and 
twenty-four  cents.  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  fair,  about 
four  hundred  dollars  were  used  in  the  expenses  of  the 
dedication  of  the  monument,  and  the  balance,  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents, 
for  the  monument  itself. 

The  monument,  designed  by  J.  Williams  Beal, 
S.B.,  of  Hanover,  is  of  Concord  grauite,  resting 
upon  a  foundation  of  Quincy  granite,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  plot  of  green  sward  inclosed  in  a 
Quincy  grauite  octagonal  curbiug.  The  monument 
itself  is  a  pyramidical  obelisk  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  consisting  of  a  base  six  feet  square  and  two 
feet  six  inches  high,  upon  which  rests  a  sub-base 
decorated  with  a  heavy  moulding.  On  this  sub-base 
rests  the  die  of  the  pedestal,  containing  four  sunken 
polished  panels,  one  on  each  face. 

From  the  die  a  large  aud  graceful  moulding  pro- 


jects, which  receives  the  cap  of  the  pedestal.  This  is 
ornamented  with  four  projecting  pediments,  on  which 
are  carved  in  beautiful  relief  the  shield  of  the  United 
States,  resting  on  a  graceful  branch  of  palm  for  a  back- 
ground. Ou  this  rests  the  main  shaft,  which  is  mon- 
olithic, the  base  being  decorated  with  sunk  channels 
aud  raised  stars. 

The  shaft  is  crowned  with  a  capital  of  unique  de- 
sign, which  is  decorated  with  four  wreaths  suspended 
from  the  sides.  The  whole  is  of  a  purely  Grecian 
style  of  architecture. 

On  the  south  or  front  face  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  Ereuted 
By  the  People  of  lianover, 

ia  grateful  memory  of 

her  sods  who  died  iu  the  war 

for  the  preservation 

of  the  Union, 

1878." 

Ou  the  other  faces  are  the  names  of  the  deceased 
soldiers. 

Previous  to  its  dedication  a  leadeu  box  was  placed 
under  the  monument  containing  the  following  : 

Proceedings  of  National  Encampments,  I860  to 
1878,  inclusive. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

Service-Book  and  Memorial  Service. 

One  of  each  kind  of  blank  used  by  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

Roster  of  department,  and  complete  file  of  General 
Orders,  series  of  1878. 

A  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  badge,  No.  -133U. 

Alphabetical  list  of  the  battles  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Copy  of  United  States  army  aud  navy  pension 
laws. 

The  above  were  deposited  by  the  Department  of 
Massachusetts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

This  box  also  contained : 

Reports  of  selectmen  and  school  committee  of 
Hanover  for  1877-78. 

Acts  and  resolves  of  Massachusetts  for  1878. 

Mauual  of  Geueral  Court  of  Massachusetts  for 
1878. 

A  copy  of  each  of  the  Boston  daily  papers. 

Copies  of  local  papers. 

Hull- Call,  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  "Monument  Fair" 
paper. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Alleu's  poem,  written  for  the  "  Monu- 
ment Fair." 

Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Brooks. 

Also  the  following  statement : 
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"  Tho   iiiiiiirn!  was  dedicated  on  the  seventeenth  da}'  of 

July,  a.d.  1S7S. 

"  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  Sates. 

"Alexander  11.  Rice,  Governor  uf  Massachusetts. 

•' Selectmen  of  Hanover,  Jedcdiah  Dwelley,  Isaac  G.  Stetson, 
Samuel  II.  Church. 

"  Committee  of  arrangements,  Rodolp  C.  Waterman,  Jedcdiah 
Iiwclley,  Calvin  T.  Phillips. 

"J.  Williams  Ucal,  architect. 

"  John  G.  Kuigllt,  chief  marshal. 

"The  Eev.  \V.  II.  Brooks,  S.T.D.,  president  of  the  day." 

The  17th  of  July,  1S7S,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
dedication.  The  eeremouies  were  long  and  impressive. 
The  day  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
of  the  comniouwealth  aud  his  staff,  the  President  of 
the  State  Senate  aud  Speaker  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  past  aud 
the  present  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Compauy  of  Boston,  aud  many  other 
distinguished  guests. 

The  Governor  and  other  invited  guests  arrived  by 
special  car  at  the  Four  Corners,  and  were  then  taken 
to  breakfast  at  Academy  Hall.  There  a  procession 
was  formed,  consisting  of  the  bands,  local  posts  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  who  did  escort  duty, 
the  Governor  and  other  guests  in  carriages,  and  vari- 
ous local  organizations.  The  line  of  march  was  up 
Washington  and  Hanover  Streets  to  the  monument, 
where  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  aud  de- 
livering up  of  the  monument  occurred,  followed  in 
the  alternoou  by  a  diuuer  in  a  large  tent  erected  for 
the  occasion  iu  a  neighboring  field,  aud  after  the 
dinner,  toasts  and  responses. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. — April  29,  1809, 
Post  83  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  was  organized  at  the  town 
hull  by  Col.  James  L.  Bates  and  Charles  W.  Hastings. 
Iu  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  young  citizen  of  Han- 
over, who  left  Amherst  College  to  engage  in  the  war 
uf  the  Rebellion,  aud  who  served  faithfully  until 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Sabiue  Cross-Roads,  La., 
April  8,  1864,  the  post  assumed  the  name  of  Joseph 
E.  Wilder.  At  its  organization  the  members  of  the 
post  were  George  B.  Oldham,  Morton  V.  Bonney, 
John  D.  Gardner,  John  G.  Knight,  Rul'us  M.  Sturte- 
vant,  Charles  L.  Tower,  W.  S.  Sherman,  Louis  Jos- 
selyn,  Libbeus  Stockbridge,  Peleg  Sturtevaut. 

The  post,  now  numbering  thirty-five  members,  has 
had  over  sixty  in  all  upou  its  rolls,  aud  has  lost  but 
four  by  death.  It  boasts  that  it  has  distributed  over 
six  hundred  dollars  charitably  to  soldiers  aud  their 
families,  and  has  a  similar  amount  now  in  its  treasury. 
These  sums  have  been  mostly  accumulated  by  means 
of  fairs,  two  of  which  were  held  previous  to  the  fair 


in  aid  of  the  monument,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
section  on  the  soldiers'  mouumeut.  The  success  of 
these  fairs  is  of  course  due  largely  to  the  ladies.  A 
Grand  Army  sewiug  circle  has  been  organized  by  them. 
Its  aid  will  undoubtedly  be  as  valuable  in  the  future 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  During  its  existence  the 
post  has  had  the  following  commanders  :  George  B. 
Oldham  (now  deceased),  1809-71  ;  Morton  V.  Bon- 
ney, 1872-73  ;  John  G.  Knight,  1874  and  1870  ; 
Rufus  M.  Sturtevaut,  1875  ;  Rodolphus  C.  Water- 
man, 1877-82;  Woodbridge  R.  Howes,  1S83-S4. 

Its  present  officers  are  Rodolphus  C.  Waterman,  C.  ; 
Rufus  M.  Sturtevaut,  S.  V.  C.  ;  Louis  Josselyu.  J. 
V.  C. ;  Morton  V.  Bouncy,  Adjt.  ;  Frank  Curbin, 
Surg.  ;  Henry  Wright,  Chap.  ;'  John  G.  Knight, 
Q.M. ;  Samuel  Hollis,  0.  D. ;  Nathan  Howard,  0. 
G.;  H.  S.  Tower,  Sergt.-Maj. ;  Everett  N.  Maun, 
Q.M.-Sergt. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EDUCATIONAL    HISTORY. 

Iligh  School — Hanover  Academy — Assinippi  Institute. 

Our  forefathers  felt  and  knew  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  liberality  and  freedom  iu  their  institutions, 
both  political  and  religious,  for  which  they  hud  emi- 
grated from  their  mother-country,  education  was  the 
greatest  essential.  The  far-famed  common -sciiool  s3rs- 
teui  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  was,  by  a 
simple  process  of  evolutiou,  the  result  of  their  earliest 
endeavors.  Its  two  principles,  first,  furnishing  the 
people  the  opportunity  of  learning,  and  second,  com- 
pelling their  children's  attendance,  are  seen  as  early  us 
1077  in  the  colony  laws.  An  extract  from  them  is 
illustrative  of  this  :  "  Forasmuch  us  the  maintenance 
of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  the  weale  and  flourishing  estate  of  societies  aud 
Republiques, — this  court  doth  therefore  order:  That 
iu  whatsoever  township  in  this  Government  consisting 
of  fifty  families  or  upwards ;  any  meet  man  shall  be 
obtained  to  teach  a  Grumer  Scoole,  such  towushipp 
shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds  iu  currant  mur- 
chautable  pay  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  such  Towne,  and  those  that  have  the  more 
emediate  benefitt  thereof  by  theire  children's  good 
and  general  good  shall  make  up  the  residue  uecessarie 
to  maintain  the  same,  and  that  the  profitts  ariseing 
of  the  Cape  Fishing,  heretofore  ordered  to  maintaine 
a  Gramer  Scoole  iu  this  Collonie,  be  destributed  to 
such  Townes  as  have  such   Gramer  Scooles  for  the 
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tuaintainance  thereof;  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per 
annum  to  any  such  Towne,  unless  the  Court  Treasurer 
or  other  apointed  to  manage  that  affaire  see  good 
cause  to  adde  thereunto  to  any  respective  Towne  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  more  per  annum  ;  and  further, 
this  Court  orders  that  every  such  Towne  as  consists 
of  seaventy  families  or  upwards,  and  hath  uot  a 
gramer  scoole  therein,  shall  allow  and  pay  unto  the 
next  towne  which  hath  such  Gramer  Schoole  kept  up 
amongst  them  the  suiu  of  five  pounds  p  annum  in 
current  merchantable  pay,  to  be  levied  on  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  such  defective  townes  by  rate." 

It  was  the  effort  of  our  early  fathers  to  maintain  iu 
the  colonial  churches  an  educated  clergy.  Scituate,  of 
which  Hanover  is  proud  to  feel  it  once  formed  a  part, 
was  settled  by  ineu  of  great  intelligence  and  superior 
education.  Among  its  early  clergymen  was  Charles 
Chauncey,  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Clergymen,  then  being  the  most  educated  men 
in  their  vicinity,  were  looked  to  for  much  outside  of 
their  sacred  office.  There  were  no  physicians  in  the 
colony  for  years,  and  the  clergymen  had  many  of  their 
duties  to  perforin.  Another  duty  usually  devolving 
ou  them  was  that  of  being  the  educators  of  the  young. 
Mr.  Chauncey,  above  referred  to,  prepared  his  own 
sons  and  the  children  of  others  for  college,  and  "  many 
young  men  for  the  ministry." 

Mr.  Chaddock,  at  the  Centre,  taught  the  academy 
for  years,  and  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  had 
a  school  in  Curtis  Street  for  one  season  only. 

When  Hanover  came  to  be  incorporated,  the  act  of 
incorporation  coutaiued  a  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment aud  support  of  a  school.  Accordingly,  in  March, 
1727-28,  it  was  "voted  to  keep  a  school  this  year  at 
three  places."  These  schools  were  taught  in  private 
houses,  no  school-house  being  built  in  town  until  after 
May  18, 1730.  This  first  school-house  was  to  be  "  at 
or  near  the  meetiug-house"  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  first  professional  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of 
much  note  in  his  profession,  Richard  Fitzgerald.  He 
came  here  from  Scituate,  where  he  had  taught,  fitting 
for  college,  among  others,  Hon.  William  Cushiug, 
LL.D.,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1751.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  remained  in  town  uutil  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  well  skilled  in  the 
languages,  especially  the  Latin. 

In  June,  1748,  a  "  new  school-house,"  on  what  is 
now  Circuit  Street,  is  spoken  of,  the  precursor  of  the 
building  in  what  is  now  called  the  King  Street  District, 
or  District  No.  4. 

Movable  or  moving  schools  are  referred  to  in  the 
records  uutil  1784.     The  schoolmaster  was  sometimes 
hired  to  teach  for  a  year,  and  taught  three  months  in 
25 


one  neighborhood  and  then  went  on  to  the  next,  and 
so  round.  In  1772  the  first  approach  toward  district- 
ing the  town  appears,  when,  in  March,  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  divide  the  town  into  four  quarters,  and 
to  determine  where  each  school-house  shall  stand. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  original  one  school-house  had 
at  this  time  increased  to  four.  The  more  earnest 
pupils  were  not  satisfied  with  one  quarter's  instruc- 
tion, and  the  habit  very  soon  grew  of  following  the 
schoolmaster.  In  1784  it  was  voted  that  "one  quar- 
ter shall  not  send  their  children  into  another  school." 
Gradually  these  "  quarters"  were  subdivided  until,  in 
1804,  we  find  seven  districts,  which  the  following  year 
were  numbered  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  The  Meeting-House  District  at  the  Centre. 

No.  2.  The  Broad  Oak  District  at  the  Four  Corners. 

No.  3.   Upper  Forge  District  at  South  Hanover. 

No.  4.  Drinkwater  District  at  King  Street. 

No.  5.  Beechwood's  District  at  Whiting  Street. 

No.  6.  Curtis  Street  District. 

No.  7.  Snappet  District  at  Assiuippi,  uow  at  Rocky 
Swamp. 

No.  6  was  divided  in  1831,  becoming  itself  the 
North  Main  Street  District,  and  the  south  part  be- 
coming No.  8,  the  South  Main  Street  District. 

These  divisions  remained  the  legal  districts  until 
the  abolition  by  statute  of  the  district  system  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. These  divisions  are  still  made  use  of  for 
convenience  of  designation. 

Among  the  distinguished  early  teachers  should  be 
named  Joseph  Cushing,  afterward  distinguished  in 
the  Revolution,  and  Luke  Stetson.  Both  were  prob- 
ably students  under  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  both  were 
for  several  years  teachers  here. 

Later  came  Priscilla  Mann,  known  as  "  Marm 
Mann."  Her  acquirements,  judged  by  modern  stand- 
ards, were  not  commensurate  with  her  reputation. 
She  was,  however,  the  master  of  a  remarkably  hand- 
some, round,  old-fashioned  chirography,  and  her 
pupils  by  their  handwriting  alone  can  be  picked  out 
ou  the  pages  of  old  records  and  amid  the  dinmess  of 
old  deeds.  In  her  day  no  "  Payson,  Duuton,  and 
Seribner's"  copy-books,  with  their  engraved  copies, 
could  be  had,  and  each  schoolmaster  and  mistress 
must  make  not  only  their  own  copies,  but  their  own 
pens  as  well. 

The  school-houses  of  the  present  time  and  those  of 
the  past.  What  more  shows  our  advancement,  both 
materially  and  aesthetically  ?  The  old  straight-backed 
forms,  dirty  and  unpaiuted,  unadorned,  save  by  the 
jack-knife  of  some  rogue,  have  been  the  theme  of 
many  a  song.  The  old  fire-place,  replenished  by  the 
big  boys  by  turns,  which  so  effectually  heated  "  all 
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out-doors"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  building  intended 
to  be  warmed,  is  a  thiug  of  the  past.  Our  present 
edifices  are  handsomely  painted  outside  and  in.  Many 
have  curtains,  and  all  blinds  but  one,  which  does  not 
admit  of  them.  The  town  has  not  a  single  school- 
room now  which  has  not  a  good  blackboard,  and  good, 
and  in  two  instances  the  best,  furniture  adorns  the 
rooms.  Three  of  the  school-houses  have  within  the 
last  five  years  been  reseated  with  single  seats, — No. 
2  with  detached  chairs  and  desks,  and  Nos.  4  and  5 
with  combined  desk  and  chair. 

When  the  district  system,  so  called,  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  school  district  became  an  entity  in  itself. 
The  district  owned  the  school-house,  hired  the  teacher, 
and  supported  the  school  with  the  aid  of  the  town. 
The  appropriation  made  by  the  town  was  carefully 
divided  out  among  the  different  districts.  That  it 
was  properly  done  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  no 
district  could  receive  its  apportionment  except  under 
the  jealous  scrutiny  of  seven  sister  districts.  But  in 
1847,  the  power  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
town  of  purchasing  the  school  property  from  the  dis- 
trict began  to  give  rise  to  much  friction.  Quarrels 
became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Law-suits 
sprang  up,  no  less  a  legal  light  being  engaged  over 
one  little  fight  in  town  than  the  great  Rufus  Choate. 
Even  his  learning  and  fame,  however,  failed  of  victory, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years  the  town  was 
uppermost,  and  the  districts  succumbed. 

In  1S49  a  new  school-house,  the  present  airy  and 
commodious  structure,  was  built  at  Broad  Oak.  In 
1854,  the  old  and  dilapidated  edifice  in  the  Assinippi, 
or  Rocky  Swamp  District,  No.  7,  gave  place  to  a  new 
one,  and  the  same  year  saw  a  new  house  for  the  use 
of  District  No.  8.  No.  4  was  remodeled  and  newly 
furnished  in  1854,  and  again  in  1S83.  In  1880, 
under  the  supervision  of,  and  from  plans  made  by, 
J.  W.  Beal,  architect,  the  school-house  on  Whiting 
Street,  in  District  No.  5  (the  oldest  and  smallest 
school-house  in  town),  was  replaced  by  a  new  and  very 
handsome  building.  The  old  house  was  in  sad  re- 
pair, and  eutirely  without  blackboard  surface,  although 
when  it  was  erected  it  was  the  finest  school  structure 
in  town,  and  had  been  once  (1854)  remodeled. 

During  the  year  1S54  the  present  building  in  No. 
6  was  also  erected.  The  present  building  iu  No.  1 
was  erected  iu  1853. 

The  following  table,  using  the  district  numbers,  is 
believed  to  be  substantially  accurate : 

House  in  No.  1,  built  iu   1853;  No.  2,  in  1840; 

No.  3, ;  No.  4,  remodeled  iu  1854  ;  No.  5,  built 

in  1880 ;  No.  6,  in  1854  ;  No.  7,  iu  1854  ;  No.  8,  in 
1S54. 


From  an  inspection  of  the  records  we  learn  that 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools 
has  increased  from  twenty-seven  pounds  (one  hundred 
and  five  pounds  old  tenor),  in  1728,  to  four  thousand 
dollars  in  1884.  This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
liberality  aud  generous  public  spirit  in  educational 
matters,  which  the  town  of  Hanover  has  always 
shown.  The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  schools 
is  always  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  majority. 
The  present  large  amount,  the  largest  ever  voted  by 
the  town,  was  increased  from  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars — the  amount  asked  for  by  the  com- 
mittee— to  four  thousand  dollars,  at  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Studley,  a  public-spirited  farmer,  and  one  of 
the  largest  landholders  in  town. 

High  School. — When  the  town  hall  was  burned,  in 
1803,  a  new  site  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from 
the  old  location  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stet- 
son. A  new  building  was  immediately  begun  and  soon 
completed  at  an  expense,  including  lot,  of  §  1452.05. 
The  building  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  aud  is  an 
ornament  to  the  village  at  the  Centre.  It  was  built 
two  stories  in  height,  to  accommodate  a  high  school 
if  the  town  should  ever  desire  to  establish  one.  The 
town  hall  itself  was  at  the  time  it  was  built  one  of 
the  largest  in  this  portion  of  the  county,  and  was 
much  sought  for  aud  used  for  balls  aud  similar  enter- 
tainments. 

By  a  vote  of  the  town  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1808  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  high  school,  aud 
appropriated  the  sum  of  seveu  huudred  dollars  for 
its  support.  The  town  was  not  of  suflicient  size  to 
be  compelled  under  the  statute  to  keep  and  maintain 
a  high  school,  and  the  vote  by  which  the  school  was 
established  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  only  three  or 
four.  The  liberal  aud  progressive  sentiment  iu  town 
triumphed,  however,  aud  although  the  school  had  a 
precarious  existence  for  several  years,  yet  the  town 
having  taken  this  step  forward  has  never  fallen  baek. 
To-day  thia  school  is  as  firmly  established  iu  the  good 
opinion  of  the  town  as  any  school  we  have. 

The  school  committee  of  1808,  Rev.  Andrew 
Read,  Dr.  Woodbridge  11.  Howes,  and  Hou.  Jedediah 
Dwelley,  in  accordance  with  this  vote  in  April,  1808, 
as  a  preliminary  to  opeuiug  the  schools,  held  a  public 
examination,  at  which  any  applicants  for  the  position 
of  teacher  of  the  high  school  might  be  present. 
But  three  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exam- 
ination,— Mr.  John  G.  Knight,  Mr.  John  F.  Sim- 
mons, and  a  gentleman  from  out  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Knight- was  selected,  and  at  ouce  entered  upou  the 
duties  of  his  position.  This  was  no  sinecure.  The 
small  majority  favoring  this  school  made  it  dangerous 
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to  ask  fur  uQy  wore  appropriation.  Therefore  no 
school  seats  and  desks  could  be  bought.  A  village 
carpenter,  however,  built  some  wide  shelves  or  tables 
all  around  the  walls  of  the  lower  hall.  These,  un- 
painted,  served  for  desks  and  common  settees  for 
seats  for  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  scholars  who 
attended  here  until  1871.  Then,  partly  at  the 
private  expense  of  the  teacher  and  partly  by  sub- 
scription, sufficient  desks  and  chairs  were  purchased 
to  seat  the  pupils. 

In  December,  1873,  Mr.  Knight  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Meserve,  of  Abington,  succeeded  him, 
teaching  several  terms  with  great  success.  Under  his 
management  the  size  of  the  school  increased  some- 
what, lie  is  at  present  teaching  in  Rockland,  where, 
as  in  Hanover,  his  thoroughness,  both  as  teacher  and 
disciplinarian,  and  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  that 
pertaius  to  learning,  make  him  a  teacher  popular  both 
with  parents  and  pupils. 

Other  teachers  have  been  Mr.  S.  H.  Libbey,  Mr. 
George  E.  Wales,  now  and  for  several  years  past 
principal  of  the  North  Abington  High  School,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Sturtevant,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Rusk,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  and  at  present  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  present  princi- 
pal, Mr.  Melviu  Shaw  Nash,  was  elected  for  the  first 
time  to  teach  the  fall  term,  1878,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued. Under  and  during  his  principalship  the 
school  has  attained  its  greatest  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. It  now  and  for  several  terms  past  has  num- 
bered over  fifty  pupils.  This  is  not  wholly  owing  to 
Mr.  Nash's  success  as  a  teacher,  but  while  in  part  due 
to  that  cause  is  also  in  part  the  result  of  the  new- 
graded  course  of  study  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

For  two  years  the  increased  numbers,  and  conse- 
quently increased  work,  has  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  an  assistant  teacher.  Miss  Ida  J.  Barker,  of 
Hanson,  was  first  employed,  aud  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Mc- 
Kenney,  of  Abington,  is  the  present  very  popular 
occupant  of  that  position. 

The  school  has  just  been  reseated  with  single  seats 
and  desks  for  sixty-four  pupils. 

From  186S  to  1879  the  school-room  had  been  used 
as  a  supper-room  whenever  a  ball  or  other  entertain- 
ment had  needed  it  for  that  purpose.  This  gave 
much  bad  usage  to  the  school  furniture,  and  was 
very  obnoxious  to  the  school.  Accordingly,  in  1879, 
and  later,  in  1SS2,  partitions  were  run  through 
the  lower  hall,  shutting  the  school-room  into  itself, 
and  giving  a  convenient  and  much-needed  assistants' 
recitation-room  in  the  northwest  corner.  'A  new 
entrance  to  the  school-room  was  cut  in  the  east  side 
of  the  buildiug ;  thus  the  school-room  and  town  hall 


are  now  entirely  separate,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school. 

In   the   year   1878   the   town   elected   a   board   of 
school  committee,  two  of  whom   had  never  hold  that 
office.     Mr.  John   E.  Knight  and  John  F.  Simmous 
were  the   new  men,  and  both  had  had   experience  as 
teachers.     The  third  man,  Mr.  Morton  V.  Bonney, 
had  served  the  town  well   as  representative   in   the 
Legislature   as   selectman,  and   for  several  years   as 
school   committee.     Mr.  Knight   had    been,    as    we 
have  seen,  the  first  master  of  the  high  schoul,  and  as 
such  had  given  much  which  money  could  not  buy,  in 
euthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice,  to  make  the  high  school 
a  thing  of  existence.      He  was  a  committeeman  for 
one   term  to  render  the  town  still  more  his  debtor. 
His  was  the  master-mind  in  shaping  and  putting  into 
practice  for  the  first  time  in  this  town  a  course  of 
graded  study,  which  was  perfected  after  he  had  left 
the  board.     To  this  course  the  present  efficiency  of 
the   schools    is   largely  due.     The  town    should   be 
deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Knight  for  his  labors  and  skill 
in  this  behalf. 

The  course,  as  at  first  contemplated  and  afterward 
carried  out,  was  to  divide  all  the  pupils  in  town — now 
and  for  several  years  ranging  from  three  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  in  number — into  u  scries  of 
classes,  commencing  with  the  primer  scholars  and 
going  up  through  the  district  schools.  Then,  after  an 
examination  and  established  competency,  continuing 
in  the  high  school  to  graduation.  At  first  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  new  system  could  be  adapted  to  ex- 
isting circumstances.  It  needs  must  be  very  general 
and  elastic  in  its  nature  and  requirements.  Grad- 
ually the  strings  were  tightened  until  at  length, 
after  about  four  or  five  years  of  trial  aud  continued 
change,  the  present  system  was  reached.  By  its 
rules  each  class  in  town  reaches  a  certain  required 
point  in  its  work  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  terms 
into  which  the  school  year  (now  and  for  the  last  two 
years  amounting  to  thirty-nine  weeks)  is  divided. 
The  admission  to  the  high  school  (now  officially 
known  as  the  high  and  grammar  school)  was  gradually 
raised,  and  the  course  lengthened  to  four  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  public  graduations  are  held,  and 
a  diploma  awarded  those  obtaining  the  required  de- 
gree of  excellence  on  the  final  private  examination. 

Thrice  yearly  written  examinations  of  every  school 
in  town  are  now  held  by  the  committee,  and  a  strict 
record  of  each  scholar's  daily  work  in  each  study  is 
kept.  A  pupil's  course  and  the  work  he'  has  done 
are  thus  in  two  ways  kept  account  of,  and  full  record 
made  thereof  from  his  entrance  to  our  schools  until 
he  leaves  them. 
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As  a  means  of  showing  the  advancement  of  the 
hitjh  school,  the  course  as  pursued  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  aud  the  course  now  iu  force,  are  hero 
given  : 

I.    Course  First  Adopted. 
■  First  term. — Arithmetic    (Greenleaf's    Practical), 
Algebra  (Robinson's),  Geography  (Warren's  Common 
School  and  Physical),  Grammar  (Green's  and  Analy- 
sis), Spelling,  Writing,  Latin  (Viri  Romas). 

Second  term. — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography, 
Grammar,  Sargent's  Fourth  Reader  and  Selections, 
Spelling,  Writing,  Latin. 

Third  term. — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Ge- 
ography (finished),  Reading  (Fourth  Reader  and 
Milton),  Natural  Philosophy,  Book-keeping,  No.  3 
and  No.  4  Writing-Books  (finished),  Grammar  (An- 
alysis). 

II.   Present  Course. 

First  Year. — Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  of 
United  States,  Grammar,  Reading,  and  Spelling. 

Second  Year. — First  Term  :  Arithmetic,  English 
History,  Grammar,  Reading  and  Spelling,  Book- 
keeping. Second  Term  :  Algebra,  English  History, 
Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling,  Book-keeping.  Third 
Term  :  Algebra,  English  History,  Grammar,  Reading, 
Spelling,  Book-keeping. 

Third  Year. — First  Term :  Algebra,  Physiology, 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  English  Literature, 
Chemistry.  Second  Term :  Algebra,  Physiology, 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  English  Literature, 
Chemistry.  Third  Term :  Geometry,  Physiology, 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  English  Literature,  Phys- 
ical Geography. 

Fourth  Year. — First  Term  :  Geometry,  Physics, 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  English  Literature  (alter- 
nating), Physical  Geography  aud  Rhetoric,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. Second  Term  :  Geometry,  English  Liter- 
ature (alternating),  Latin,  French,  or  German,  aud 
Rhetoric,  Physics,  Physical  Geography,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. Third  Term :  Review  of  Mathematics, 
Euglish  Literature  (alternating),  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  aud  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  General 
Review. 

Writing  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course.  Ex- 
ercises in  rhetoric  once  a  week  throughout  the  first 
two  years. 

Text-Books. — What  text-books  were  at  first  used 
is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  oldest  citizens 
speak  of  the  Psalter,  the  New  Eugland  Primer,  aud 
the  Testament  as  the  principal  reading-books.  The 
Young  Man's  Companion  and  Pike's  were  most  used 
of  arithmetics.      Noah  Webster's  spelling-book,  but 


recently  discarded,  was  introduced  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.     Barry  speaks  of  "  a  small  geography." 

Now  our  text-books  are  legion.  The  town  has,  fur 
over  three  years,  purchased  all  the  reading-books  and 
loaned  them  to  the  scholars.  In  18S3  three  hundred 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  purchase  all  the  text-books 
to  loan  to  pupils  instead  of  compelling  scholars  to 
purchase  them.  Last  winter  the  Legislature  passed 
a  law  making  such  a  course  as  this  obligatory  on  all 
cities  and  towns  in  the  commonwealth.  Hanover 
had  anticipated  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  by  just 
a  year. 

The  text-books  at  present  in  use  are  Arithmetic, 
the  Franklin  and  "Complete;"  Grammar,  Greene; 
Language  Lessons,  Swinton  ;  Geography,  Harper's 
and  Warren's;  United  States  History,  Higginsou  ; 
Algebra,  Robinson  ;  Latin  Grammar,  Harkuess ; 
German,  Krauss' ;  French,  Bueher's  Otto;  Book- 
keeping, Mayhew's;  Physiology,  Hutchison  ;  Physical 
Geography,  Warren  ;  Geometry,  Seieuce  Primer ; 
Philosophy,  Steele  ;  Readers,  Appleton  s,  Franklin's, 
and  others;  Spelling,  Swinton's. 

Hanover  Academy. — In  1808,  through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Chaddock,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  a 
two-story  building  was  erected,  with  cupola  aud  bell, 
a  few  rods  west  of  the  present  church  at  the  Centre. 
This  was  for  au  academy.  "  Parson"  Chaddock  was 
the  preceptor,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Chaddock.  They 
had  a  school  of  more  than  local  celebrity,  which  fitted 
many  for  college. 

After  Mr.  Chaddock  left  Hanover  the  school  de- 
clined, and  was  in  1822  sold  and  removed  to  the 
Four  Corners,  where  it  is  now  used  for  au  apothecary 
shop  and  post-otEce.  This  was  the  first  Hanover 
academy. 

The  second  building  was  built  in  1S28,  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  preseut  buildiug.  It  was  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  iu  shares  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  the  trustees  were  incor- 
porated the  following  year.  The  list  of  the  proprie- 
tors' names  includes  many  of  the  leading  citizens  in 
this  aud  the  surrounding  towns. 

The  preceptors  who  taught  iu  this  buildiug  were 
Zephauiah  Bass,  1828;  Horace  H.  Rolfe,  1821); 
Rev.  Cyrus  Holmes,  1830;  Ethan  Allen,  1830; 
Rev.  Calvin  Walcott,  1831  ;  John  P.  Washburn, 
1832;  Dr.  Ira  Warren,  1833;  Thomas  F.  White, 
1834-35  ;  Herman  Bourne,  1837 ;  Josiah  Fuller, 
1838-39  ;  Rev.  Cyrus  Holmes,  1840  ;  Charles  Hitch- 
cock, George  Wolcott,  M.  P.  McLauthliu. 

Some  ladies  have  been  connected  with  the  academy 
as  teachers.  We  have  not  their  names,  except  that 
of  Mrs.  Chaddock,  already  alluded  to. 
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In  1S51  the  present  building  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  three  thousaud  five  hundred  dollars,  and  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  services  March  2,  1852. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Saluiond,  the  latter  only  sur- 
viving, have  been  probably  the  most  generous  patrons 
of  the  academy.  Mr.  Salmond  gave  one  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  present  structure.  Mrs.  Salmond 
gave  the  sweet-toned  bell  which  surmouuts  it,  and 
has  since  contributed  in  many  quiet  but  none  the  less 
effectual  ways  towards  its  support. 

The  present  building  has  seen,  among  others,  the 
following  teachers:  M.  P.  McLauthlin,  Charles  A. 
Reed  (now  city  solicitor  of  Taunton),  Samuel  G. 
Stoue,  Peleg  T.  Keene,  Prince  Thorudike,  J.  S. 
Woodbury,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  (pastor  of  Second 
Congregational  Society),  John  G.  Knight,  Frank  \V. 
Brett,  of  Hingham,  the  present  preceptor. 

The  establishment  of  the  high  school  in  town  has 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  academy.  Its  pupils  are 
now  drawn  largely  from  out  of  town,  and  from  num- 
bering about  fifty  the  pupils  have  now  come  to  be 
scarcely  half  that  number. 

Assinippi  Institute. — Twenty-four  years  ago,  in 
the  settlement  of  difficulties  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  trustees  of  the  academy  and  Samuel  G. 
Stone,  the  then  principal,  Mr.  Stone,  left  the  academy 
and  went  to  Assinippi.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  Hon. 
Perez  Simmons,  Mr.  Stone  opeued  a  private  school  in 
Assinippi  Hall  in  September,  1861,  with  about  thirty 
scholars.  The  desks  were  old  ones,  the  seats  were 
chairs.  These  were  frequently  removed  as  occasion 
demanded  for  balls,  etc.  Here  Mr.  Stone  taught  for 
about  three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  S. 
Crosby,  now  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Under  his  manage- 
ment the  school  grew  in  success  uutil  it  numbered 
about  sixty  scholars,  many  coming  from  afar  and 
boarding  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  assisted 
by  Daniel  G.  Thompson,  now  of  Milton,  who  took 
the  school  after  Mr.  Crosby  left  Massachusetts  for  the 
West.  During  one  term  the  school  was  taught  by 
John  Edwards  Leonard,  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  from  Louisiana, 
then  passing  a  year  of  suspension  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  Assinippi.  Mr.  Crosby  taught  here  for  about 
three  years,  and  Mr.  Thompson  for  only  about  two 
terms.  Then  the  school  failed  for  a  lack  of  patron- 
age. It  was  known  during  its  existeuce  as  "  Assinippi 
Institute." 

Mr.  Stone  was  a  man  of  remarkable  thoroughness 
as  a  teacher,  but  an  unfortunate  irascibility  of  temper 
prevented  him  from  being  popular  with  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  char- 
acter, whom  his  pupils  adored.      His  magnetic  pres- 


ence always  insured  order  iu  the  school-room,  and  in- 
spired his  pupils  with  a  love  for  the  learning  which 
he  so  much  admired.  He  was  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  teaching,  having  the  faculty  of  making 
his  pupils  work.  Both  in  and  out  of  school  he  was 
one  of  the  boys  with  the  boys,  and  yet  thoroughly 
respected  and  as  thoroughly  admired.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  the  most  successful  master  of  the  high 
school  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIES   AND   TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 

The  early  settlers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  water- 
power  to  drive  their  mills.  Steam  was  not  known, 
and  had  it  been  it  would  have  been  inaccessible.  The 
first  settlers  therefore  clung  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  rivers  near  their  mills.  It  was  here  that  their 
corn  was  ground,  and  the  lumber  for  their  houses  was 
here  sawed.  Now  a  great  change  has  come  over 
manufactures.  Along  the  Indian  Head  River,  where 
there  was  formerly  a  water-mill,  in  every  case  the 
tall  chimney-stack  tells  the  tale  of  the  supplementary 
steam-engine,  which,  lying  dormant  through  the  win- 
ter and  spring  freshets,  springs  to  life  again  iu  the 
droughts  of  the  summer  and  fall.  Modern  business 
brooks  no  delays,  and  is  not  content  to  await  the 
winter  rise.  Water-wheels  therefore  cannot  suffice, 
and  the  aid  of  steam,  now  much  cheapened  (so  much 
so  as  to  be  almost  as  economical  as  water-power),  is 
invoked.  The  first  establishment  to  impede  our  prog- 
ress up  the  Indian  Head  River  is  the  old  forge  so 
many  years  known  as  Curtis  Forge.  Here  Bardin's 
iron-works  were  erected  in  1704.  The  power  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  anchors  for  many  years, 
anchors  of  five  tons'  weight  having  been  made  there 
as  tradition  says.  But  at  length  Mr.  George  Curtis, 
the  last  owner  bearing  the  name  of  Curtis,  ceased  to 
manufacture  anchors  there,  and  the  old  mill  was  idle, 
and  for  years  lay  a  black,  useless  pile.  Mr.  Curtis 
left  town  and  died  at  Nabant,  and  the  mill  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eu- 
gene H.  Clapp,  a  native  of  South  Suituate,  but  now 
a  very  energetic  busiuess  man  of  Boston.  They  have 
since  been  used  in  the  grinding  and  manufacture  of 
rubber,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  hauds.  The 
old  forge  building  is  replaced  by  a  large  and  com- 
modious manufactory  well  suited  to  its  purpose. 
Steam  is  used  as  a  supplementary  power. 
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Ascending  the  stream,  we  uext  reach  Project  Dale, 
already  alluded  to.  This  daui  and  privilege  was  util- 
ized iu  1S30  by  Charles  Dyer,  who  moved  his  tack 
busiuess  here  from  the  dam  a  short  distance  above, 
now  abandoned.  This  site  was  at  one  time  occupied 
as  a  tack-shop  by  Edward  Y.  Perry,  Esq.,  now  the 
president  of  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad.  It  had 
been  before  this  used  for  running  a  fulling-mill,  a 
earding-inill,  and  also  a  grist-mill.  The  tack  business 
of  Mr.  Perry  in  1S5-  and  1853  was  regarded  as 
large.  In  comparison  with  the  business  of  the  present 
it  seems  almost  puny.  Here  are  some  statistics  of  it 
then  : 

Hands  employed 1G 

Shoe-nails  made  per  day 300  lbs. 

Tacks  made  per  day 800,000 

Tuns  of  copper  used  per  year 2  to  3 

Tons  of  zinc  used  per  year 25 

Tons  of  iron  used   per  year 76 

Number  of  shoe-nail  machines 3 

Number  of  Lack-machines 7 

Nine  years  ago  one  establishment  in  the  town  of 
Hanover,  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  made  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  tacks  per  annum. 

The  tack-works  of  Col.  Jesse  Reed  were,  as  lias 
been  said,  a  short  distance  above  the  Project  Dale 
works.  Col.  Reed  was  almost  the  father  of  the  tack- 
manufacturing  interest.  A  man  of  great  versatility 
and  originality,  combined  with  great  energy,  he  in- 
vented, after  mauy  failures,  the  first  tack-machine  to 
cut  successfully  the  tack  from  a  strip  of  metal  and 
deliver  it,  all  headed  and  pointed,  a  perfect  tack,  at  the 
tail  of  the  machine.  He  resided  at  Hanover  when 
this  machine  was  invented  and  patented.  It  stands 
to-day  with  but  little  alteration,  running  successfully 
all  over  the  Union  in  all  tack-shops,  aud  is  kuowr  as 
the  Reed  machine. 

When  reaching  South  Hanover,  we  find  Barstow's 
forge,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  Sylvester's  forge, 
now  occupied  by  the  very  enterprising  and  successful 
firm  of  E.  Phillips  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  tacks 
and  shoe-nails.  A  forge  was  first  established  here- 
about 1720  by  the  Barstows,  and  used  by  members 
of  that  family  uutil  it  was  sold  to  the  Salmonds,  in 
1795.  It  was  used  at  different  times  for  manufac- 
turing anchors,  bar-iron,  tack-machines,  tacks,  aud 
locomotive  cranks.  There  is  one  anchor  forge  left  iu 
Hanover.  It  is  now  called  Burstow's  forge,  and  is 
located  on  King  Street.  It  was  erected  in  1710,  aud 
was  known  as  Che  Drinkwater  Iron-Works.  Cannon 
are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  during  the  Revolutiou. 
Its  present  owners  manufacture  a  small  grado  of  an- 
chor, and  have  steady  work  the  year  through. 

The  Third  Herring  Brook  furnishes  power  for  two 
tack-shops.     One,  the  northerly  one,  near  Wiuslow's 


bridge,  is  owned  and  run  by  Mr.  James  Tolnian,  where 
a  small  business  is  done.  The  lower  mill,  called 
"Tiffany  Factory,"  from  having  been  once  owned  by 
Recompense  Tiffany,  is  the  property  of  one  of  Han- 
over's wealthiest  citizens,  Mr.  Edmund  Q.  Sylvester, 
who  manufactures  tacks  under  the  firm-name  of  Sam- 
uel Salwond  &  Sons.  This  privilege  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  haviug  been  established  here  '-as  early  as 
1G77,  by  Charles  Stockbridge." 

The  box-board  and  grist-mill  and  box  manufac- 
tory of  Lot  Phillips  &  Co.,  at  West  Hanover,  is 
a  large  aud  flourishiug  busiuess  institution  of  the 
town.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  Hanover  Branch 
Railroad,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  president,  15.  Y. 
Perry,  Esq.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  partnership. 
Here  are  made  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
boxes  annually,  which  are  sent  all  about  the  surround- 
iug  country.  About  thirty-five  men  are  employed, 
and  the  busy  saws,  run,  as  is  all  the  mill's  machinery, 
by  a  powerful  steam-engine,  cut  up  into  boards  about 
one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  annually,  while  the  grist-mill  grinds  two  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  grain  for  the  firm.  It  is 
connected  with  Brockton  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  telephone  line,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad.  Truly  this  is  an 
establishment  of  which  Hanover  may  well  be  proud. 

The  various  grist-mills  which  were  formerly  scat- 
tered through  town  have  becomo  practically  useless 
by  the  changes  which  time  brings.  Our  farmers  rely 
for  their  grain  on  the  supplies  which  the  railway 
brings  almost  to  their  doors,  and  not  on  what  their 
ancestral  acres  produce.  It  comes  here  now  in  bulk, 
aud  is  ground  by  the  large  establishments,  like  that  of 
Lot  Phillips  &  Co.,  already  described.  There  are 
mills  on  the  Third  Herring  Brook  at  its  head,  at 
Jacob's  mill,  aud  at  Gardner's,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Church's  mill.  But  their  wheels  arc  seldom  asked  to 
respond  to  the  force  of  the  descending  water.  Saw- 
mills are  still  heard  on  the  wintry  air,  as  the  scream- 
ing piue  logs  yield  to  the  whizzing  force  of  the  circu- 
lar saw  at  Jacobs',  Clapp's,  Church's  mills,  on  the 
Third  Herring  Brook,  at  Mann's,  formerly  Deaeou 
John  Brooks',  mill,  near  Main  Street,  aud  at  the  Wist 
Hanover  Mill,  near  the  larger  steam-mill  already  re- 
ferred to. 

It  is  said  that  a  mill  formerly  stood  near  Ellis 
Bridge,  palled  Drinkwater  Mill,  from  there  having 
been  no  spirits  used  at  its  raising.  But  this  rests  en- 
tirely on  tradition. 

Hanover  claims  to  have  been  the  residence  too  of 
the  first  patentee,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  iron  plows. 
Here  they  were  certainly  first  manufactured  by  David 
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Prouty.  His  patent  antedated  .ill  others,  and  lie 
probably  invented  them.  The  old  wooden  mould- 
boards  covered  with  strips  and  pieces  of  iron,  like  all 
established  things,  yielded  with  difficulty  to  innova- 
tions. Mr.  Prouty's  plow  had  the  strongest  tests  to 
undergo  before  it  became  a  success,  and  the  rocky 
soil  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  presented  a  test 
which  it  speaks  well  for  the  plow  to  say  it  stood  well. 
The  manufacturing  of  plows  was,  as  the  business  in- 
creased, removed  to  Boston. 

The  greatest  industry  at  present  of  the  town  is  that 
of  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  census 
of  1875,  now  nine  years  old,  gives  the  value  of  the 
total  product  of  boots  and  shoes  for  that  year  as  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dollars,  an  increase  within  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years  of  about  fifty  thousaud  dollars. 

Other  statistics  might  be  given,  but  it  would  be 
unwise  in  a  history  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of 
the  gazetteer. 

The  ship-yards  of  Hanover  alone  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  ship-builder's  axe  and  the  calker's 
maul  have  long  ceased  to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the 
North  River  shore.  The  iron  vessel  has  superseded 
the  wooden  one.  Depleted  forests  and  bad  legislation 
have  driven  far  from  the  town  everything  relating  to 
ship-building  except  its  memories.  "  The  palmy  days 
of  ship-building  in  Hanover,"  says  Barry,  "  were  from 
1800  to  1808.  Then  five  or  six  yards  were  in  active 
operation,  and  at  least  ten  vessels  were  annually  fitted 
for  sea." 

The  Hanover  Branch  Railroad. — It  is  not  sur- 
prising, in  a  population  as  enterprising  as  is  and 
always  has  been  that  of  Hanover,  that  they  could  not 
remain  cpuiet  as  their  neighbors  progressed.  Lying 
directly  in  the  path  of  all  intercolonial  travel,  for 
years  they  possessed  better  facilities  for  traveling  and 
the  transmission  of  the  mails  than  did  most  of  the 
surrounding  towns.  The  road  now  known  as  Wash- 
ington Street,  at  and  until  the  opening  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  was  the  oldest  and  most  traveled 
avenue  between  Boston  and  Plymouth.  It  had  been 
the  main  course  of  travel  between  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Plymouth  Colonies  ever  since  the  country 
was  settled,  taking  the  place  of  an  old  Indian  trail 
over  which  Governor  Winthrop  and  Judge  Sewall,  as 
their  official  duties  called  them  to  Plymouth  Colony, 
had  often  been  guided. 

When  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  projected  its  first 
line  from  Boston  to  Plymouth,  the  surveyors,  seeking 
a  location  for  their  new  iron  road,  followed  this  old 
intercolonial  thoroughfare.  The  railroad  route  was 
surveyed    as  far  south   as  what   is  now  called  Queen 


Anue's  Corner,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  northern 
limit  of  Hanover.  Insufficient  encouragement  or 
greater  pecuniary  inducements  elsewhere  determined 
that  the  course  of  the  railroad  should  lie  farther  west, 
and  Hanover  was  passed  by.  Its  citizens,  however, 
about  1845,  nothing  daunted  by  the  magnitude  of 
such  an  enterprise,  began  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
a  railroad  of  its  own,  and  there  being  then  no  general 
railroad  law,  as  now,  petitioned  the  next  Legislature 
for  a  charter  for  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad. 
April  6,  1846,  a  charter  was  granted  to  John  Cush- 
iug,  George  Curtis,  John  Sylvester,  and  their  associ- 
ates. The  railroad  was  to  connect  with  the  Old  Col- 
ony at  North  Abington,  and  was  to  be  located  within 
one  year.  This  time  proving  too  short,  April  23, 
1847,  the  time  for  filing  the  location  was  extended 
one  year  and  a  half. 

Several  meetings  of  this  new  corporation  were  held, 
and  Isaac  M.  Wilder  was  chosen  clerk.  The  charter, 
however,  expired  by  limitation  without  a  rod  of  the 
road  having  been  located.  The  project,  however,  was 
not  dead,  but  sleeping.  Just  at  this  time  a  resident 
of  Hanson,  who  had  done  much  business  and  owned 
much  property  in  Hanover,  a  man  of  almost  indom- 
itable energy  and  perseverance,  to  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hanover  owe  more  of  the  substantial  material 
improvement  of  the  town  than  they  are  willing  to 
admit,  Edward  Y.  Perry,  took  hold  of  the  work.  He 
and  his  partner,  Ezra  Phillips,  one  of  Hanover's 
wealthiest  and  most  sterling  citizens,  who  united  a 
most  mature  judgment  with  great  strength  of  purpose 
and  of  will,  manufactured  tacks  at  the  mill  ou  the 
Indian  Head  River  at  South  Hanover.  Both  saw 
the  great  importance  of  the  railroad  to  themselves,  to 
the  town  and  its  industries,  and  went  to  work.  En- 
listing the  interest  and  aid  of  the  old  corporators  and 
others,  on  the  20th  of  April,  18G4,  eighteen  years 
after  its  first  incorporation,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
from  the  Legislature  a  revival  of  the  charter  of  the 
Hanover  Branch  Railroad.  The  uew  act  gave  them 
until  May  1,  1866,  in  which  to  file  the  locatiou  of 
the  road,  and  two  years  in  which  to  organize.  Now 
the  hard  work  commenced.  Mr.  Perry  led  all  in  his 
zeal  to  raise,  by  subscription  to  its  stock,  the  necessary 
funds  to  build  the  road.  In  several  instances  he  even 
gave  his  own  personal  guaranty  in  writing  that  the 
road  when  built  should  pay  a  dividend  of  six  per 
centum  upon  its  stock,  a  promise  which  oue  man  is 
said  to  have  enforced  when  the  dividend  at  one  time 
amounted  to  but  five  per  cent. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  two  years  of  hard  work,  and 
in  spite  of  the  substantial  aid,  both  of  interest  and 
funds,  which  was  given  by  the  people  of  East  Abing- 
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ton  (now  Rockland),  through  which  the  road  was  to 
run,  the  19th  of  April,  18Gb',  arrived  aud  no  organi- 
zation  had  been  effected.     It  looked  as  if  this  uew 
revival   was    to    end    in    another   backslidiug.      Ezra 
Phillips  decided  its  fate,      [lis  decision  announced  to 
his  son,  Calvin,  "  Calvin,  I  guess  you  had  better  go  | 
down  and  see  Mr.  Curtis  and  have  a  meeting  called,"  i 
saved   the  life  of  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad.     A  i 
meeting  was  called  to  meet  at  the  Hanover  House,  an 
organization  was  effected,  one  more  grand  effort  was 
made,  and  the  road  was  built. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Directors,  Edward  Y.  Perry,  of  Hanson ;  Jenkins 
Lane,  of  East  Abingtou;  George  Curtis,  of  Hanover; 
Sumner  Shaw,  of  East  Abington  ;  George  F.  Hatch, 
of  Marshtield  ;  Washington  Reed,  of  East  Abington  ; 
Edmund  Q.  Sylvester,  of  Hanover.  The  directors 
then  chose  Edward  Y.  Perry  president.  Jenkins  Lane 
treasurer,  and  Calvin  T.  Phillips,  of  Hanover,  clerk. 
Of  these  directors,  Jeukins  Lane,  George  Curtis, 
George  F.  Hatch,  and  Washington  Reed  have  de- 
ceased. The  preseut  board  of  directors  consists  of 
Edward  Y.  Perry,  president,  now  of  Hanover  ;  Albert 
Culver,  treasurer,  of  Rockland  ;  Richmond  J.  Lane, 
of  Rockland;  Edmund  Q.  Sylvester,  of  Hanover;  and 
L.  C.  Waterman,  of  Hanover ;  Calvin  T.  Phillips, 
clerk,  of  Hanover. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  subscribed  for  on  which 
the  road  was  built  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  was  employed  as  engineer,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  road  was  surveyed  and  located,  the  grades 
established,  and  the  road  built.  The  contractors, 
J.  B.  Dacey  &  Co.,  completed  the  seven  and  two- 
thirds  miles  of  road-bed  in  less  than  two  years  from 
commencing  work,  aud  iu  July,  1868,  but  u  few 
months  over  two  years  after  the  precarious  existence 
of  the  corporation  had  been  determined,  the  cars  were 
running  regularly  over  the  completed  road.  To-day 
it  has  three  engines,  six  passenger,  and  twenty-one 
freight-cars  (three  of  the  latter,  however,  being  owned 
and  run  by  the  president),  over  three  miles  of  steel 
rails  (tifty  pounds  to  the  yard),  and  usually  pays  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  upon  its  stock. 

Unlike  every  other  brauch  of  the  Old  Colony  sys- 
tem, the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad  retains  its  iden- 
tity. Every  other  brauch  has  finally  yielded,  and 
has  been  swallowed  by  the  greater  corporation.  The 
Hanover  Brauch  aloue  still  runs  its  own  cars  and  en- 
gines over  its  own  road,  and  compels  the  Old  Colony 
to  pull  its  cars  in  and  out  of  Boston  at  its  own  fair 
prices.  This  and  the  general  success  of  the  road  is 
due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  great  business 


capacity  and  splendid  organizing  power  of  its  presi- 
dent, who  not  only  is  president,  but  also  superintend- 
ent, general  ticket  ageut,  general  rnauager,  and  some- 
times, when  short  of  hands,  even  conductor  himself. 
The  course  of  the  road  is  generally  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  the  Four  Corners  on  Broadway, 
nearly  opposite  the  residence  of  John  Cudworth,  and 
southwest  from  the  carriage-manufacturing  shop  of 
Thomas  Turner,  it  docs  not  take  the  shortest  route  to 
its  junction  with  the  Old  Colony  at  North  Abington, 
but  curves  southward  to  pass  the  rubber-works  (for- 
merly Curtis'  forge)  and  South  Hanover.  After  leav- 
ing the  depot  at  the  Corners,  it  runs  southwesterly 
along  the  easterly  side  of  Broadway  aud  Elm  Street 
to  the  rubber-works,  then  follows  westerly  aloug  the 
Indian  Head  River  to  "Project  Dale,"  at  the  tack- 
works  of  L.  C.  Waterman  &  Sons,  reaching  here  its 
greatest  grade  of  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  feet 
per  mile.  It  then  bends  northerly  to  South  Hanover, 
near  the  tack-works  of  E.  Phillips  &  Sons,  crossing 
Broadway,  opposite  the  residence  of  Isaac  G.  Stetson, 
and  Cross  Street,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  house  of 
William  S.  Sherman.  It  then  curves  still  more  to 
the  north,  crosses  Centre  and  Circuit  Streets,  and 
reaches  the  village  of  West  Hanover,  at  the  junction 
of  Circuit,  Hanover,  and  Pleasant  Streets,  then  de- 
flecting slightly,  it  runs  between  the  new  Hanover  and 
old  Circuit  Streets,  crossing  the  latter  at  its  last  junc- 
tion with  the  former,  and  finally  leaves  town  at  a  point 
on  the  town  line  about  sixty-five  rods  northwest  of  the 
late  residence  of  Otis  Ellis,  deceased. 
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EZRA    PHILLIPS. 

Ezra  Phillips  was  born  in  Pembroke  (now  Hanson), 
Oct.  10,  1810,  on  the  old  homestead,  near  the  preseut 
South  Hanson  Railroad  Station.  His  father,  Ezra, 
Sr.,  married,  in  1809,  Mehitable  Allen,  of  East 
Bridgewater.  Their  first  child  was  Ezra,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  His  mother  died  before  he  was  two 
years  old.  He  early  developed  the  firmness  and  de- 
cision that  was  always  so  marked  an  element  in  his 
character,  which  was  soon  shown  by  his  opposition  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco.  At  that 
time,  when  their  use  was  so  universal,  and  when  they 
were  moderately  used  in  his  own  home,  his  taking 
this  stand  was  remarkable,  and  showed  the  independ- 
ence that  always  characterized  him. 

Not  having  a  taste  for  the  farmer's  life  that  had 
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contented  his  ancestors,  he  left  home  when  a  lad  aDd 
spent  a  short  time  in  the  employ  of  Lewis  Keith,  a 
grocer  at  East  Bridgewater,  and  afterwards  with 
Babcock  it  Cooledge,  who  kept  a  tavern  and  grocery 
on  the  Neck,  on  the  single  street  that  then  connected 
Boston  and  Roxbury,  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Union  Park  and  Washington  Streets.  His  taste, 
however,  was  always  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  South  Abiug- 
ton  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tack-maker  of  Mr.  James 
Soule,  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hobart.  Be- 
fore his  engagement  with  Mr.  Soule  was  ended  Mr. 
Hobart  offered  him  a  place  in  his  factory  in  Hanson. 
Here  he  remained  until  Mr.  Hobart  sold  this  factory, 
in  1848.  At  different  times  during  this  period, 
when  the  tack  business  was  dull,  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoe-pegs  and  of  soap, — in  the  last- 
named  certainly,  getting  the  reputation  of  making  the 
very  best  quality. 

Nov.  27,  1834,  he  married  Catherine  H.  Tilden, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Calvin  Tilden,  of  Hanson,  and  pur- 
chased the  house  near  the  factory  that  had  been  built 
aud  occupied  by  the  Rev.  George  Barstow.  This  was 
his  home  for  twenty  years.  They  had  four  sons  and 
a  daughter,  the  daughter  and  one  son  dying  in  infancy. 
In  1S48,  Mr.  Hobart  sold  the  Hanson  factory,  aud 
Mr.  Phillips  bought  one-third  of  it  aud  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  tacks  for  himself. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  E.  Y.  Perry,  and  Mr. 
Martin  W.  Stetson  formed  a  partnership,  under  the 
name  of  E.  Y.  Perry  &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  tack  business,  Mr.  Perry  having,  like  Mr. 
Phillips,  previously  been  engaged  in  it  in  a  small 
way, — Mr.  Perry  at  Hanover  and  Mr.  Phillips  at 
Hausou.  They  purchased  the  privilege  known  as  the 
Sylvester  Forge  at  South  Hanover.  The  financial 
panic  of  185li  and  1S57  soon  overtaking  them,  aud 
they  having  but  small  capital  and  a  business  repu- 
tation to  make,  Mr.  Stetson  became  discouraged 
aud  withdrew  from  the  firm,  but  Messrs.  Perry  & 
Phillips,  with  that  energy  aud  pluck  that  were  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  their  lives,  determined  to  go 
ou  and  trust  to  good  management  and  hard  work  for 
success.  The  firm  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
business.  Mr.  Perry  was  an  exceptionally  good 
financier  and  general  manager,  clear-headed,  a  cool 
and  accurate  calculator. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  equally  good  in  his  line, — the  me- 
chanical department, — a  good  manager  of  workmen, 
and  an  excellent  judge  of  the  worth  and  merits  of 
machinery.  He  not  only  thoroughly  understood  the 
working  of  every  machine  in  the  factory,  but  was 
capable   of   taking   any  machine   they   then   had,  or 


ever  afterwards  had,  and  running  it  so  that  he  not 
only  knew  how  all  the  work  should  be  done,  but  could 
demonstrate  that  his  theories  were  right  by  himself 
doing  what  he  hired  others  to  do.  This  practical 
knowledge  was  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  oversight 
of  the  business.  No  piece  of  machinery  was  ever 
placed  in  their  works  that  was  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  run  by  Mr.  Phillips  before  being  passed 
over  to  the  hands  of  an  employe.  The  work  pro- 
duced at  the  factory  of  E.  Y.  Perry  &  Co.  soon  be- 
came known  as  second  to  none  in  quality  in  their  line 
of  business,  and  their  business  grew  rapidly.  In- 
creased facilities  were  added,  including  a  mill  for 
rolling  zinc  plates,  and  theirs  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  concerns  in  their  line  of  trade. 

Mr.  Phillips  continued  in  business  with  Mr.  Perry 
until  1874,  when  by  mutual  consent  the  old  firm  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  firm,  under  the  name  of  E. 
Phillips  &  Sons,  was  formed,  Mr.  Phillips  associating 
his  two  oldest  sons  with  him  in  the  business.  The 
secret  of  Mr.  Phillips'  success  was  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business,  his  large  mechanical 
ability,  and  his  unsurpassed  judgment  of  values  and 
methods.  Seeking  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
mechanical  operations  was  his  study.  Every  exhi- 
bition of  machinery  attracted  his  attention,  and  it 
was  a  rare  occurrence  if  he  failed  to  gather  some 
ideas  that  could  be  applied  to  some  of  the  machinery 
at  his  own  works.  He  was  continually  studying  how 
to  make  steam  or  water  do  the  work  of  hands.  As  a 
thorough  practical  mechanic  he  had  few  equals,  and 
no  man  of  his  day  had  a  better  practical  kuowledge 
of  all  the  different  processes  connected  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  tacks  and  tack  machinery. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  his  talent 
for  anything  pertaining  to  mechanics.  A  professional 
building-mover  was  employed  by  him  to  move  a  build- 
ing to  a  new  location  ;  a  soft,  sandy  spot  intervened,  aud 
in  this  they  got  stuck  and  remained  for  several  hours, 
try  as  they  would  they  could  not  make  fast  their  ma- 
chinery in  the  sand,  and  they  had  given  up  in  despair. 
Mr.  Phillips  came  along,  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  suggested  a  plan  of  proceeding,  which 
they  reluctantly  proceeded  to  put  in  execution,  pro- 
testing: at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  of  "  no  use." 
The  plan  succeeded  perfectly  the  first  trial.  He  in- 
vented several  useful  appliances  in  tack  machinery  ; 
and  had  perhaps  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
minutia  of  the  business  in  all  that  pertained  to  it 
than  any  other  man.  His  recollection  extended  from 
the  time  when  tacks  were  cut  and  headed  by  hand. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  also  carried  on  a 
saw-mill  at  Hanson  where  he  first  made  tacks.     In  his 
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religious  belief  he  was  a  Unitarian,  and  was  a  Free- 
soiler  and  Republican  in  politics. 

Since  his  death  his  two  eldest  sons  continue  the 
business  without  change  of  firm-name. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  strictly  a  business  man,  giviug  uo 
attention  to  official  honors  or  positions.  The  only  town 
olhce  he  ever  accepted  was  that  of  selectman  of  the 
town  of  Hanson,  in  1853.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
highly-esteemed  men  of  his  day  in  the  community 
where  his  life  was  spent ;  aud  all  who  knew  him 
speak  of  his  memory  with  reverent  regard.  He  died 
at  Hanover  May  15,  1882. 


E.  Y.  PERUY. 

E.  Y.  Perry  was  born  in  that  part  of  the  town  of 
Pembroke  now  Hanson,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1812.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  boru  has  beeu  the  home  of 
his  ancestors  for  many  generations,  and  is  now  owned 
by  him.  It  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south- 
east of  South  Hanover,  Mr.  Perry's  present  residence. 
He  is  the  son  of  Elijah  aud  Chloe  (Stetson)  Perry, 
aud  grandson  of  Seth  and  Hannah  Perry.  Elijah 
was  by  trade  an  iron-moulder,  but  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  farming.  He  was  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  exposure  incident  to  campaign  life  sapped  the 
fountains  of  his  health,  and  eventually  caused  his 
death,  two  years  later.  Mrs.  Perry  had  died  when 
E.  Y.  was  but  six  weeks  old,  and  so  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  entirely  orphaned  at  the  tender 
age  of  two  years.  He  was  taken  charge  of  by  his 
paternal  grandparents,  both  of  whom  lived  to  a  great 
age,  Mr.  Perry  being  about  ninety-five  aud  Mrs. 
Perry  ninety-nine  years  and  nine  mouths  at  time  of 
death.  The  Perry  ancestral  stock  belong  to  that  class 
which,  more  than  perhaps  any  other,  have  aided  in 
making  New  England  what  it  is, — the  sturdy,  honest 
yeomanry  of  the  land.  They  were  frugal,  industrious, 
uncompromisingly  honest,  and  noted  for  their  stead- 
fast devotion  to  the  colonial  cause.  Seth  Perry  was 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  aud  acquitted 
himself  with  credit. 

E.  Y.  Perry  remained  with  his  grandparents  during 
his  minority,  and  worked  as  farmer's  boy,  tilling  the 
ancestral  acres.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  his  first 
venture  in  business  for  himsylf  was  as  country  mer- 
chant at  Hanson,  where  he  continued  several  years. 
In  the  conduct  of  his  business  affairs  he  was  success- 
ful, but,  like  many  others  have  done  before  him,  he 
indorsed  paper  for  others,  and  lost  all  he  had  accumu- 
lated, and,  what  was  worse  yet,  after  yieldiug  up  to 
his  creditors  all   he  possessed,  he   still   owed   several 


thousaud  dollars,  much  of  which  he  afterward  paid 
from  the  earnings  of  subsequent  years.  Nut  despair- 
ing on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  Mr.  Perry  began 
to  cast  about  for  some  other  method  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  With  a  judgment  and  foresight  which  has 
proved  characteristic,  he  saw  that  the  future  of  New 
Eugland  depended  upon  its  manufactures,  and  that  to 
brains,  pluck,  and  energy  a  field  was  here  opened  for 
success.  He  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  in  what  was 
then  comparatively  an  infant  industry.  Accordingly, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Charles  Dyer  &,  Co.,  he,  in 
company  with  Charles  Dyer,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tacks  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  at  the  place 
where  the  tack-factory  of  L.  C.  Waterman  it  Sons 
now  stands.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
fact  that  at  the  time  these  two  gentlemen  set  up  in 
business  as  manufacturers  neither  of  them  had  a  dol- 
lar in  the  world,  and  both  had  failed  in  business  and 
were  badly  in  debt.  So  much  for  Yankee  grit  and 
enterprise.  They  started  by  buying  a  hundred  or  two 
pouuds  of  iron,  working  it  up  into  tacks  ;  and  from 
the  receipts  of  the  sale  of  these  they  would  replenish 
their  stock,  and  thus,  slowly,  very  slowly,  they  built 
up  their  business  year  by  year,  making  all  the  time  a 
little  advancement,  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
their  progress  had  been  so  slow  that  the  business  was 
deemed  too  small  for  two  partners,  and  they  mutually 
agreed  to  dissolve,  Mr.  Perry  purchasing  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Dyer,  mostly  on  credit.  He  continued  the 
business  alone  two  or  three  years,  when  he  purchased 
the  property  of  the  Hanover  Forge  Company,  at 
South  Hanover,  and  shortly  afterwards  associated 
with  himself  Mr.  Ezra  Phillips  and  Martin  W.  Stet- 
son, under  the  firm-name  of  E.  Y.  Perry  &  Co.  ;  and 
while  Mr.  Perry  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  old 
factory,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Stetson  made  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  uewly-acquired  works  to  adapt 
the  factory  to  tack-makiug  instead  of  anchor-forging. 
As  soon  as  the  arrangements  were  completed  the 
machinery  waa  transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new 
works,  and  the  manufacturing  conducted  there  en- 
tirely. After  a  short  time  Mr.  Stetson  withdrew. 
The  association  of  Messrs.  Perry  and  Phillips  proved 
to  be  a  happy  combination  of  talents  aud  qualities, 
aud  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  Mr. 
Perry's  testimony  as  to  the  honor,  integrity,  and 
ability  of  his  deceased  partner,  Mr.  Phillips,  lie 
says,  "  After  an  intimate  business  and  social  relation- 
ship with  Mr.  Phillips  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  grandest  and  best  men  I 
ever  knew.  Our  association  was  the  most  harmoni- 
ous that  could  be  imagined.  The  routiue  of  busincos 
was  robbed  of  its  monotony  and  vexation  by  the  tact, 
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geniality,  pure  methods,  and  manly  way  in  which  Mr. 
Phillips  bore  himself.     It  was  simply  pleasure  to  do 
business  in  connection  with  such  a  mau."     From  the  I 
day  of  their  association  together  their  success  was  uni- 
form  aud  rapid.     They  continued  a  period  of  thirty  i 
years,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  intluen-  I 
tial  tack-manufacturing  coucerus  in  the  country.     The  J 
partnership  was  dissolved  by   the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Perry,  whose  outside   interests   had  become  so  great  I 
and  demanded   so   much  of  his  time  as  to  make  any  | 
other  business  duties  burdensome.     During  the  busi-  ! 
ness  connection  of  Messrs.  Perry  and  Phillips  they  did  | 
not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  tack  manufac- 
turing, but  made  many  outside  investments.     About 
1870    they   established   a   steam-mill — grist,  lumber, 
aud   box  business — at  West    Hanover.     About  the 
same  time  they,  in  connection  with  others,  started  the 
coal  and  grain   business  in   Rockland  and   Hanover. 
They  also  established  a  leather-  and  fiudiugs-store  in 
Boston,  under  the  firm  name  of  Phinney  &  Phillips. 
Upon   the  dissolution    of  copartnership  all  of   these 
outside  interests  fell  into  Mr.  Perry's  hands. 

The  mill  at  West  Hanover  is  conducted  under  the 
firm-name  of  L.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Mr.  Lot  Phillips  being 
a  partner.  The  grain  business  at  Rockland  is  contin- 
ued under  the  name  of  Culver,  Phillips  &  Co.  The 
leather-store    in    Boston    was  finally  discontinued   in 

1882.  It  had  proved  a  very  successful  venture.     In 

1883,  Mr.  Perry,  in  company  with  William  A.  Van- 
nah  and  E.  P.  Sweeney,  under  the  firm-name  of  Van- 
nah,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  purchased  the  property  known 
as  Wiuslow's  mills,  at  Waldoboro',  Me.,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  lumber,  bark,  wood,  grain, 
flour,  hay,  and  grocery  trade. 

In  company  with  Charles  E.  Soule,  of  Pembroke, 
Mr.  Perry  is  also  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  real 
estate,  lumber,  and  wood.  They  do  quite  an  extensive 
business.  Some  time  prior  to  1801  Mr.  Perry  became 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  North  Abiugton  to  Hanover. 
The  movement  was  met  with  the  utmost  indifference  by 
the  people,  and  but  few  could  be  induced  to  invest  a 
dollar  in  the  enterprise,  and  to  the  persistent,  untiring, 
aud  aggressive  efforts  of  Mr.  Perry,  more  than  to  any 
or  all  other  men,  belongs  the  credit  of  its  final  achieve- 
ment. 

An  old  charter  had  been  granted  many  years  pre- 
viously, but  nothing  had  been  done  further.  This 
charter  was  revived,  aud  the  matter  was  gotteu  on 
something  like  a  firm  footing  when  the  civil  war 
stopped  operations.  Immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  war  Mr.  Perry  renewed  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, aud  in  July,  1868,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 


the  road  an  accomplished  fact.  At  the  time  of  ics 
completion  there  was  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  twenty  thousand.  In  con- 
nection with  the  engineer,  Mr.  Perry  had  supervision 
of  the  building  of  the  road,  and  has  been  its  presi- 
dent and  active  manager  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  time.  Not  only  does  he  superintend  in  a  gen- 
eral way  its  business  and  traffic,  but  everything  per- 
taining to  its  financial  conduct  passes  through  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Perry  has  been  J.  P.  for  more  than  twenty 
years ;  he  has  done  much  probate  business.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  18G7.  He 
was  early  identified  with  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
and  belonged  to  the  Garrisonian  organization  from  its 
inception  till  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  is 
an  earnest  advocate  of  temperance  iu  its  strictest  sig- 
nification, aud  in  this,  as  all  other  matters,  his  views 
are  pronounced  and  outspoken.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1880,  he  stopped  taking  interest  on  any  of  his  loans, 
and  on  many  mortgages  which  he  now  holds  he  col- 
lects no  interest.  This  he  does,  not  as  a  matter  of 
philanthropy,  but  because  he  believes  the  principle  of 
exacting  a  rate  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  to  be 
usury,  unjust,  aud -opposed  to  the  spirit  of  progress, 
which  has  always  been  the  leading  element  of  his 
character.  He  is,  and  has  been  all  his  life,  au  earnest, 
thoughtful,  active  man,  with  clear  perceptions,  sound 
judgment,  and  very  marked  executive  ability.  E.  Y. 
Perry  is  a  man  who  in  any  walk  iu  life  he  might  have 
chosen  would  have  been  a  couspicuous  figure,  aud 
had  his  inclinations  or  fortune  led  him  into  a  broader 
field  and  wider  sphere  of  public  life,  he  has  qualities 
which  would  have  commanded  instant  recognition, 
and  which  would  have  served  to  place  his  uame  high 
on  the  monument  of  his  country's  history.  He  has 
that  dauntless  spirit  and  indomitable  will-power  which 
will  not  succumb  to  defeat,  and  this,  united  with  in- 
telligent endeavor,  usually  attains  success  iu  whatever 
channel  it  may  be  directed. 

As  an  instance  of  his  love  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment for  the  community  as  well  as  himself,  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  will  serve.  There  was  a  beautiful 
property  in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  South  Abiug- 
ton, which  for  years  had  been  in  the  bauds  of  parties 
who  refused  either  to  improve  it  or  sell  it  to  others. 
This  property  Mr.  Perry  finally  purchased  a  few  years 
ago,  established  there  a  pleasant  aud  commodious  hotel, 
and  erected  on  the  rest  of  the  estate  handsome  cot- 
tages and  other  improvements,  which  not  ouly  serve 
to  bring  him  a  revenue,  but  enhance  the  value  of  all 
other  property  in  the  village,  by  adding  to  its  con- 
veniences aud  attractions. 
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He  married,  July  8,  183-1,  a  most  estimable  lady, 
Miss  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Duvid  aud  Deborah  B. 
Oldham,  of  Pembroke,  Mass.  They  had  but  one 
child,  Mary  E.,  which  died  in  earliest  iufancy. 
The  fiftieth  anuiversary  of  their  weddiog  occurred 
July  8th  of  the  present  year  (1884),  and  they  both 
bid  fair  to  spend  many  more  years  pleasantly  and  har- 
moniously together. 


JOHN    SYLVESTER. 

From  the  best  information  obtained  from  the  vari- 
ous works  treating  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Sylvester 
family,  it  appears  that  they  are  undoubtedly  of 
French  origin.  This  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that  the  original  coat  of  arms  was  a  tree  on  a  shield, 
"  Sylvester,"  in  French,  signifying  a  tree.  They  prob- 
ably came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
as  the  name  appears  on  the  English  records  soon 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  The  name  is  one  of 
high  respectability  in  that  country,  and  many  bearing 
the  cognomen  have  attained  a  high  position  in  various 
walks  in  life. 

The  first  of  the  family  in  America  was  Richard 
Sylvester,  who  resided  in  Weymouth  in  1633,  and 
removed  to  Scituatc  about  1642.  From  him  are  de- 
scended many,  if  not  all,  of  those  bearing  the  name 
in  New  England.  The  line  of  descent  from  him  to 
John  Sylvester,  whose  portrait  appears  in  this  volume, 
is  as  follows:  Richard1,  Capt.  Joseph2,  Beojamiu3, 
Benjamin4,  JoeP,  John".  Capt.  Joseph  was  a  noted 
Indian  fighter,  whose  warlike  spirit  prompted  him  to 
enlist  as  captain  under  Col.  Church  in  the  famous 
Canada  expedition  which  proved  so  disastrous.  He 
died  while  in  the  service. 

John  Sylvester  was  born  iu  Hanover,  Mass.,  July 
8,  179S,  and  his  education  was  obtained  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  towu.  When  but  a  boy  he  went 
to  work  at  anchor-forging,  and  followed  this  occupa- 
tion for  some  years,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  aban- 
doned it  and  entered  the  machine-shop  of  the  "Old 
Mill-Dam  Iron-Works,"  at  Boston  and  Watertown, 
Mass.  About  1824  he  returned  to  Hauover,  and  in 
company  with  other  parties,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tacks.  After  a  short  time  in  this  enterprise 
he  was  employed  at  the  anchor  works  of  Ilobart  & 
Salmon,  who  at  that  time  had  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  government,  aDd  several  anchors  were 
made  by  them  for  seventy-four-gun  ships,  some  of 
which,  perhaps,  were  the  largest  ever  forged. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Salmon  having  retired,  Mr.  Sylvester 
funned  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Hobart,  which  con- 
tinued till  about  1837.     Mr.  Sylvester  managed  the 


works,  which  were  very  successful.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  cranks,  having  made, 
it  is  claimed,  the  first  one  in  the  country,  this  branch 
of  the  business  being  established  in  1830.  When 
the  partnership  between  himself  and  Mr.  Hobart  ter- 
minated he  formed  the  Hanover  Forge  Company. 
He  continued  to  do  business  iu  Hanover  till  1853, 
when  he  sold  out  all  his  interests  there,  and  removed  to 
Belmont,  near  Boston,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
About  1848  or  1850  he  became  one  of  the  firm  of 
John  Taggard  &  Co.,  in  the  iron  business,  in  Boston. 
This  interest  was  continued  until  1858,  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  firm  aud  purchased  the  Danvers  Iron- 
Works,  at  Danvers  Port.  In  1S64  he  purchased  the 
spike-works  at  Somerville,  and  this  busiuess  he  re- 
tained during  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  he  retired 
from  the  active  supervision  of  it  for  several  years 
prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  March  18,  1882. 

He  was  married,  in  Hauover,  November,  1824,  to 
Lucy  J.  Bonuey,  of  Pembroke.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren living, — two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

In  politics  he  was  one  of  the  Free-soil  party,  and 
a  Republican  after  the  formation  of  that  party.  While 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  an  official  position,  lie  preferred  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  busiuess,  aud  leave  the 
cares  and  honors  of  office  to  those  whose  inclinations 
or  tastes  led  them  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Sylvester  was  of  an  active,  earnest  tempera- 
ment. Whatever  he  undertook  he  gave  his  best 
energies  to,  and  seldom  failed  to  achieve  success  in 
what  he  attempted.  His  kindness  of  heart  was  pro- 
verbial, particularly  to  those  less  fortunate  in  life  than 
himself,  aud  his  gentleness  of  manner  and  geniality  of 
deportment  invariably  won  the  sincere  respect  aud 
esteem  of  his  associates  aud  friends.  Iu  the  closer 
relations  of  home-life  his  influence  was  peculiarly 
tender;  and  to  his  family  and  intimate  friends  his 
unselfish  affection,  aud  noble  example  iu  striviug  for 
everything  high  and  pure,  will  ever  be  a  precious 
memory. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
early  in  life,  aud  always  continued  an  active  member. 
He  was  a  leading  spirit  without  striviug  to  be  in 
whatever  circle  he  moved,  a  worthy  representative  of 
au  ancient  and  honorable  family. 


GEORGE   CURTIS. 

George  Curtis  was  born  in  Hanover,  Mass.,  Sept. 
23,   1808.     His   parents    were    Consider   and    Mary 
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(House)  Curtis.  His  father  was  an  anchor-smith  and 
farmer,  and  owned  and  operated  an  old  anchor  forge, 
known  as  Curtis'  Anchor  Forge,  on  North  River,  in 
Hanover.  This  forge  is  quite  historic.  Among 
other  work  for  celebrated  vessels  the  anchors  for  the 
old  ship  "  Constitution"   were  made  there. 

When  George  Curtis  attained  his  majority  he  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  in  connection  with  an- 
chor-forging, and  continued  in  the  lumber  business 
several  years,  being  quite  successful.  Upon  his 
father's  death  he  inherited  one-fourth  interest  in  his 
works,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  purchased  the  en- 
tire interest.  He  then  gave  his  undivided  atteution 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  built  up  a  large 
and  lucrative  trade,  aud  became  a  very  successful  and 
influential  man  in  his  community.  His  principal 
business  was  forging  anchors  aud  ship-knees.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  work,  continuing  in  active 
business  till  1870,  and  the  year  following  he  sold  the 
works  to  Eugene  aud  Frederick  Clapp. 

Duriug  the  war  of  the  Rebclliou,  Mr.  Curtis  did  a 
great  amount  of  work  for  the  government,  and  amassed 
a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  a  typical  business  man,  devoting 
himself  assiduously  and  energetically  to  the  super- 
vision of  his  work  iu  all  its  details.  Refusing  all  po- 
sitions of  office  and  trust,  he  concentrated  all  his 
efforts  to  the  building  up  aud  carryiug  on  of  the  work 
he  had  chosen  as  his  life's  business. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  the  financial  support  he 
gave  the  Hanover  Brauch  Railroad  project  that  Mr. 
E.  Y.  Perry  was  enabled  to  carry  the  road  through 
to  completion.  He  was  a  director  in  this  road  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  carried  more  of  its  stock  than 
any  other  man. 

After  Mr.  Curtis  retired  from  business  he  moved 
to  Boston,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent. 
He  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Joel  Bowker,  of  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1834.  They  had  no  issue.  He 
was  orthodox  iu  religious  faith,  a  Whig  and  Republi- 
can iu  politics,  and  was  a  strong  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  man.  He  was  for  many  years  warden  of  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  Hanover,  up  to  the  lime 
of  his  removal  from  the  town. 

He  died  Feb.  16,  1875,  leaving  a  large  estate,  mostly 
devised — after  Mrs.  Curtis'  decease — to  various  char- 
itable associations,  institutions  of  learning,  etc.  Mrs. 
Curtis  is  still  living  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  much  be- 
loved for  her  kind  disposition,  and  for  the  generous 
hand  with  which  she  bestows  in  charity  all  of  her 
large  income,  save  what  is  necessary  for  her  own 
support. 


LEMUEL  CUSHINQ  WATERMAN. 
The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Surah  Cushiug  Waterman,  was  born  July  14, 
1S14,  in  that  part  of  Scituate  now  known  as  South 
Scituate,  set  off  as  a  separate  town  from  the  mother- 
town  in  1849. 

His  father,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  great  worth 
and  equally  great  modesty,  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  strict  integrity  and  unblemished  character.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  a  coroner  by  Governor  Strong, 
and  held  that  position  for  many  years.  Twice  he 
represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature. 

The  son  was  educated  at  the  Hauover  Academy, 
completiug  his  studies  there  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age.  As  might  properly  be  expected,  he  has 
always  felt  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  this  very  useful  institution, 
and  for  very  many  years  has  been  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors.  He  began  his  business  life  in  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Considerations  of  health  con- 
strained him  to  return  to  the  old  homestead.  Later, 
he  entered  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  aud  for 
several  years  successfully  taught  iu  several  districts 
near  to  his  birthplace.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Gooding,  a  very  interest- 
ing aud  most  estimable  woman,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Gooding,  of  Boston. 

After  his  marriage  he  was  employed  iu  the  tack 
and  nail-factory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Salmoud,  who  had 
conducted  the  works  since  183S.  These  works  are 
ou  the  Third  Herring  Brook,  aud  are  on  the  site  of  the 
Charles  Stockbridge  Mill,  erected  as  early  as  1677. 

Subsequently,  when  he  had  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  the  business,  he  ac- 
cepted the  offer  made  to  him  by  his  appreciative  em- 
ployer of  the  united  positious  of  superintendent  of  the 
works  and  selling  and  collecting  agent  of  the  concern. 
These  responsible  positions  he  retained  about  seven 
years,  discharging  their  duties  with  fidelity  aud  effi- 
ciency. With  the  death  of  Mr.  Salmond,  which  oc- 
curred in  1859,  his  connection  with  these  works 
ceased. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  former  employer  he 
commenced  on  his  own  account  the  manufacture  of 
tacks  and  nails  at  the  factory  in  that  part  of  Hauover 
called  "  Project  Dale." 

This  business  he  conducted  successfully  until  1875, 
when  he  retired  from  active  connection  with  it,  leaving 
it  to  the  care  of  his  three  sons, — Rodolph  Cushing, 
Irieceus  Lloyd,  and  Frank  Herbert, — all  of  them  up- 
right in  every  relation  of  life,  by  whom  it  has  been 
!  materially  enlarged,  and  is  still  continued. 
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The  excellence  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
this  establishment,  and  the  sterling  integrity  which 
has  ever  characterized  the  conduct  of  its  business 
affairs,  has  brought  the  usual  results  of  great  pros- 
perity to  the  concern.  Iu  1875  his  friend,  Mr. 
George  Curtis,  of  Boston  (formerly  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  forging  of  anchors,  ou  the  site  of  Bar- 
din's  iron-works,  erected  in  1704,  on  the  Indian 
Head  River,  in  Hanover),  died,  leaving  a  very  large 
estate.  Mr.  Curtis  iudicated  his  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  business  capacity  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Waterman,  by  providing  that  he  should  take  the 
whole  estate,  in  trust,  into  his  hands,  and  should 
continue  to  act  as  trustee  during  the  life  of  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Curtis.  The  management  of  this  estate 
coufirms  the  high  estimate  placed  on  the  character  of 
his  friend  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Waterman  in  1855  was  appointed  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  since  that  time  has  been  continuously 
reappointed. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee,  for  five  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
overseers  of  the  poor,  also  for  the  same  time  on  the 
board  of  assessors  and  selectmen,  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  being  chairman  of  the  board. 

In  1858,  the  first  year  the  State  was  divided  into 
representative  districts,  he  represented  the  towns  of 
Hanover  and  South  Scituute  in  the  Legislature. 

After  the  close  of  that  session  he  publicly  declined 
being  iu  the  future  a  candidate  for  any  office. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  relations  he  is  a  Churchman, 
and  has  been  since  1860,  and  is  now  in  the  highly- 
important  and  honorable  office  of  senior  Church  war- 
den of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hanover. 

For  a  number  of  years  lie  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Hauover  Branch  Railroad. 

He  continues  to  live  in  the  old  homestead,  on  the 
same  spot  purchased  by  his  grandfather  iu  1701. 

These  "  short  and  simple  annals"  contain  nothing 
to  startle  and  dazzle  the  reader,  but  may  subserve  the 
good  purpose  of  showiug  how  industry,  iutegrily,  per- 
severance, and  the  improvement  of  talents  and  op- 
portunities will,  iu  due  season,  bear  abundant  fruit. 

Speaking  humanly,  Mr.  Waterman  has  beeu  the 
architect  and  builder  of  his  own  fortunes.  In  the 
language  of  oue  of  his  owu  Church  prayers,  may  it 
be  granted  to  him  "  in  health  and  prosperity  long  to 
live  1" 


DANIEL   BARSTOW. 

Among  the  names  promiueut  in  the  coluuiuJ  history 
of  New  Eugland,  and  which,  through  successive  gen- 
erations, to  the  present  day  have  designated  a  useful 
and  enterprising  family  of  people,  is  that  of  Barstow. 
The  records  indicate  that  William  Barstow  was  (if 
uot  the  first)  among  the  first  settlers  of  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Hanover,  in  1019. 

The  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  from  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  name  still  occurs. 
The  William  before  mentioned  eame  from  England  iu 
the  ship  "  Truelove,"  1635,  in  company  with  three  of 
his  brothers.  He  became  a  noted  man  in  the  new 
colony,  and  a  large  landholder.  He  built  the  first 
bridge  in  Hanover  over  North  River,  kept  an  "  ordi- 
nary," and  sold  "  refreshments." 

The  Barstows  established  a  ship-yard  on  North 
River  as  early  as  1690,  and  later  they  established 
ship-yards  also  in  Rochester.  Deacon  Samuel  Bar- 
stow, born  1709,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on 
King  Street.  He  had  four  sons.  The  youngest, 
Capt.  Daniel,  remained  on  the  farm,  and  built  the 
house  (1798)  now  occupied  by  Robert  Church.  His 
only  son,  Daniel,  lived  with  him.  This  Daniel  had 
two  sons,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  The  latter  lived  with 
his  father,  and  the  former  built  his  house  on  the  spot 
where  Deacon  Samuel's  house  stood.  They  married 
sisters.  Neither  of  tliem  had  children,  and  that 
branch  of  the  Barstow  family  is  now  extinct. 

Daniel  Barstow  (see  portrait)  was  boru  Sept.  20, 
1808.  The  line  of  desceut  from  the  original  William 
is  as  follows:  William1,  Joseph2,  SamueP,  Deacon 
Samuel*,  Capt.  Daniel5,  Daniel8. 

He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the 
town,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  also  did  much 
business  in  connection  with  his  father  and  brother  in 
carting  for  the  forge  and  anchor-works  near  his  resi- 
dence, which  was  established  by  Capt.  Joseph  Bar- 
stow in  1720,  and  which  for  more  than  a  century  was 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Barstow  family.  Mr. 
Barstow  took  much  interest  in  military  matters,  and 
was  a  major  of  militia.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,  and  was  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  contributed 
liberally  to  the  support  of  the  ministry.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Betsey  Estes,  December,  1830, 
and  second,  to  Mrs.  Lucinda  Packard,  October,  1873. 
He  died  April  19,  1882. 
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HISTORY  OF  SCITUATE  AND  SOUTH  SCITUATE. 


BY    DANIEL    E.  DAMON. 


To  compile  the  history  of  so  ancient  a  town  as 
Scituate  and  bring  it  within  the  limits  prescribed  for 
this  work  is  not  easy.  Much  must  be  omitted  that 
might  well  form  a  part,  and  the  labor  of  deciding 
what  to  admit  and  what  to  omit  is  perplexing.  The 
compiler  does  not  dare  to  hope  that  his  decisions  in 
this  matter  will  be  satisfactory,  or  always  what  they 
should  be.  In  his  opinion  those  matters  which  relate 
to  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  town's  history  should 
receive  the  larger  share  of  attention,  as  the  modern 
will  continue  to  be  accessible.  In  a  brief  history  like 
this  the  effort  should  be  not  so  much  to  write  an  in- 
teresting essay  as  to  pack  together  in  the  smallest 
possible  space,  in  dry  detail,  the  largest  number  of 
facts  and  descriptions  possible. 

In  selecting  the  materials  for  record  and  preserva- 
tion here,  the  object  will  be  to  gather  together  that 
which  will  be  likely  to  prove  most  useful  for  refer- 
ence. Abridgment  of  time  and  space  compels  the 
leaving  unrecorded  much  of  this  even,  and  the  duty 
of  selection  aud  omission,  though  embarrassing,  is 
imperative,  and  the  writer  asks  for  the  charitable 
criticism  of  the  reader. 

Geographical. — The  town  of  Scituate  lies  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  old  Plymouth  Colony.  It  com- 
prised originally  the  two  present  towns  of  Scituate  and 
South  Scituate,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town  of 
Hanover.  In  1727  a  portion  of  the  westerly  part  of 
the  towu,  with  a  small  part  of  Abington,  was  set  off 
aud  incorporated  as  a  towu  by  the  name  of  Hanover. 
Scituate,  though  losing  much  valuable  territory  and 
many  valuable  citizens  by  this  action,  made  no  oppo- 
sition. 

In  1849,  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  named  South  Scituate. 
Thus  it  will  be  seeu  the  history  of  Scituate  and  South 
Scituate  is  one  until  within  a  very  few  years. 

The  original  town  before  dismemberment  in  any 
way  was  bounded  northwesterly  by  the  line  between 
the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Colonies,  north- 
easterly by  Massachusetts  Bay,  southerly  aud  south- 


easterly by  the  North  River,  which  separated  it  from 
Marshfield  and  that  part  of  Duxbury  now  constituting 
the  towns  of  Pembroke  and  Hanson,  and  southwesterly 
by  that  part  of  Bridgewater  afterwards  iucorporated 
as  the  town  of  Abington.  The  northwesterly  bound 
or  colony  line  remained  for  a  long  time  unsettled,  and 
was  matter  of  much  controversy.  The  contention 
was  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  great  value  then 
attached  to  the  salt  marshes,  the  uncleared  condition 
of  the  upland  rendering  marsh  hay  highly  prized,  and 
well  uigh  indispensable  for  feeding  to  cattle. 

The  expause  of  meadow,  therefore,  lying  south- 
easterly of  the  "  Gulph,"  whioh  Scituate  insisted  was 
the  true  aud  natural  boundary,  attracted  the  attention 
uf  the  Hingbam  people,  and  they  claimed  an  iutercst 
therein.  To  establish  their  claim,  if  possible,  Win- 
throp  says,  "  We  caused  Charles  River  patent  to  be 
surveyed,  and  found  it  to  come  so  far  southward  as  to 
fetch  in  Scituate  and  more ;  but  this  was  referred  to 
a  meeting  between  us."  This  last  expression  shows 
that  the  survey  based  upon  the  loose  and  general  ex- 
pressions in  the  patent  proved  too  much. 

To  include  all  Scituate  was  absurd,  aud  hence  the 
reference.  In  1637,  Timothy  Hatherly  and  Na- 
thaniel Tildeu,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  William 
Aspinwall  and  Joseph  Andrews,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  determine 
the  line.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  fultilled  their 
commissions. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  reason  of  their 
failure  was  because  these  two  Scituate  commissioners 
(Hatherly  and  Tilden)  were  resolved  not  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  Scituate.  In  1640,  Governor  Wil- 
liam Bradford  and  Edward  Wiuslow  (neither  of  them 
Scituate  men),  for  Plymouth  Colony,  and  Governor 
John  Endicott  and  Israel  Stoughton,  for  Massachu- 
setts, were  appointed,  met,  and  decided  that  the  line 
should  run  "  from  the  mouth  of  the  brooke  that 
runneth  into  Conihassett  marshes  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  middle  of  Accord  Pond,"  and  that  sixty  acres  of 
'■  marsh  on   the  Scituate  side  should  belong  to  Hing- 
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liani.  This  decision  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  as 
the  Plymouth  Colony  Court  soon  found  that  these 
marshes  had  already  been  largely  appropriated  to 
Scituate  men,  and  in  respouse  to  their  determined 
demand  for  justice,  in  1656  another  commission  was 
appointed,  and  decided  that  the  "  Gulph  shall  stand 
as  the  boundary."  It  seems  that  this  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  kindly,  as  in  1659,  Maj.  Josiah  Winslow, 
Lieut.  Southworth,  and  Cornet  Hubert  Stetson  were 
appointed  "  to  join  with  such  as  the  Bay  Gov't  may 
appoint  to  run  the  line  betwixt  the  Bay  Gov't  and 
us."  The  "  Bay  Gov't"  was  tardy  in  its  response, 
but  iu  1663  appointed  Maj.  Ebenezcr  Lusher,  Capt. 
Royer  Clap,  and  Lieut.  Joseph  Fisher.  The  titles 
of  these  commissioners  give  the  board  a  military  and 
warlike  look,  but  their  deliberations  were  peaceful 
and  their  conclusions  harmonious,  for  in  May,  1664, 
they  made  return  finally,  settling  the  line  as  it  had 
been  by  the  previous  commissioners  in  1656,  by  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  "  Conihassett  Gulph."  Thus 
the  pluck  and  persistency  of  the  Scituate  men 
triumphed  after  a  struggle  of  thirty  years.  The  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  at  this  point  left  ill  feeling  be- 
tween Hingham  aud  Scituate,  and  individual  claims 
often  overlapped  and  came  in  collision,  and  feeling 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1685  the  people  of 
Scituate  in  town-meeting  assembled  proclaimed  non- 
intercourse  with  Hingham,  and  voted  "  to  block  up 
the  highway  leading  from  Scituate  common  lands  to 
Hingham,  to  prevent  the  great  trespasses  by  those  of 
Hingham." 

The  town  of  Scituate  is  now  bounded  (1884)  north- 
westerly by  Cohasset,  northeasterly  by  the  bay,  south- 
easterly by  Marshfield,  and  southwesterly  by  South 
Scituate.  South  Scituate  is  bounded  northwesterly 
by  Hingham,  northeasterly  by  Scituate,  southeasterly 
by  Marshfield  and  Pembroke,  aud  southwesterly  by 
Hanover  and  Rocklaud. 

The  Two  Miles  belonging  to  the  ancient  Scituate 
was  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Marshfield,  then  and 
now  known  as  the  "  Two  Miles." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  that  as  early  as  1636  there 
was  not  room  in  Scituate  for  the  settlers.  But  iu 
that  year  Mr.  Hatherly  made  complaint  to  the  colony 
court  "  that  the  place  was  too  straite  for  them ;" 
and  that  the  next  year  Mr.  Hatherly,  Mr.  Lothrop, 
and  fifteen  others  complained  to  the  court  that  they 
could  not  subsist  upon  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  and 
were  granted  lands  between  North  and  South  Rivers, 
"  provided  they  make  a  township  there."  This  pro- 
posed removal  to  Marshfield  never  took  place.  But 
in  1640  the  grant  of  the  "  two  miles"  on  the  east 
side  of  the  North  River  was  made  to  Scituate.     This 


tract  lay  two  miles  long  on  the  river,  extending  back 
one  mile  therefrom,  what  is  now  the  Pembroke  line 
!  being  the  southern  boundary  ;  it  exteuded  two  miles 
north  down  the  river.  Some  of  the  early  settlers 
here  were  Robert  Sprout,  Thomas  Ruse,  Richard  Syl- 
vester. None  of  these  remain  there  represented  in 
their  descendants. 

The  Hatch  family  settled  there  very  early  also,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  nearly  peopled  the  :'  Two  Miles" 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

In  1788  the  "  Two  Miles"  was  annexed  to  Marsh- 
field, to  which  town  it  naturally  belonged.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  little  territory  across  the  river,  with 
no  bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  other  side,  should 
have  remained  a  part  of  Scituate  for  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years. 

North  River. — This  fine  stream,  which  forms  the 
natural  and  southern  boundary  of  the  towns  iu  its 
winding  way  of  twenty  miles  through  the  green 
meadows  from  Luddeu's  Ford  to  the  sea,  is  one  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

In  former  days  it  was  the  scene  of  busy  industry. 
The  tide  therein  rose  and  fell  many  feet,  the  rise  and 
fall  thereof  extending  beyond  Barstow's  bridge.  Its 
banks  were  lined  with  ship-yards,  and  more  ship-build- 
ing was  carried  on  here  than  upon  any  other  river  in 
New  England.  But  all  is  uow  changed.  A  sand- 
bar has  closed  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  that  extent 
that  the  tide  flows  in  but  a  short  distance. 

Its  portals  are  closed  to  the  passage  of  vessels ;  the 
ship-yards  are  all  gone  ;  where  was  once  heard  the 
sound  of  axe,  adze,  and  hammer  all  is  still  ;  and  the 
placid  stream  sleeps  unbroken  by  any  passing  keel. 
Its  beauty  still  remains,  enhauced,  perhaps,  by  the 
fact  that  the  obstructions  at  its  mouth  keep  it  always 
bank  full,  but  its  former  and  great  usefulness  is  gone. 

The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  the  Indian  Pouds, 
or  Mattakeeset  Pouds,  so  called,  in  Pembroke,  and  the 
Drinkwater  Brook  which  flows  from  Abington.  The 
four  Indian  Ponds  are  severally  called  Great  Sandy 
Bottom  Pond,  Furnace  Pond,  Indian  Head  Pond, 
aud  Oldham  Pond.  The  river  in  its  early  course  be- 
tween Hanson  and  Hanover  is  sometimes  called  In- 
dian Head  River.  In  its  onward  flow  it  gathers  to 
its  bosom  the  tributary  waters  of  the  three  herring 
brooks  in  the  Scituates,  and  the  Two-Mile  Brook 
and  Rogers'  Brook  from  Marshfield. 

Near  Barstow's  bridge,  called  also  North  River 
Bridge,  was  a  favorite  location  for  ship-building, 
The  slope  of  the  banks  here  is  said  to  be  favorable, 
and  ship-timber  abounded  in  that  region.  James 
Barstow  is  said  to  have  built  one  or  more  vessels 
above  the  bridge.    Just  below  the  old  bridge,  as  early 
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as  about  1GG0  (more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago),  William  Barstow  had  a  ship-yard  in  which 
he  and  his  sons  for  several  generations  Were  busy 
building  ships.  After  theui  Nathaniel  Sylvester  and 
Jonathan  Sampson  occupied  the  yard  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  close  proximity  to  the  above  yard,  and 
below  it,  vessels  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
John  Clark  as  early  as  1736,  and  it  is  certain  his 
sods,  Nathaniel  and  Belcher,  there  carried  on  the 
business  for  a  long  time,  or  until  near  the  close  of 
that  century.  A  little  below  this  Isaac  Perry  was 
engaged  for  a  short  time  in  the  same  business,  but 
later  he  built  at  Paige's  yard,  and  also  at  least  one 
vessel  at  a  yard  near  the  Third  Herring  Brook. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  was  the  yard  of 
Thomas  Barstow  and  Capt.  Robert  LeDthal  Eells. 
This  last-named  gentleniau  was  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Eells,  of  Scituate,  and  is  described  by 
Barry  as  "  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  his  day,  a 
man  whose  chief  greatness  consisted  in  the  greatness 
of  his  soul ;  of  unbounded  hospitality,  charitable, 
kind  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  devoted  to  everything 
public-spirited  ;  an  able  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  opened  his  doors  cheerfully  and  widely  to  all 
who  were  engaged  in  that  struggle.  This  yard  was 
subsequently  for  a  time  used  by  John  B.  and  Deacon 
Elijah  Barstow. 

Parge's  yard,  occupied  mostly  by  Deacon  Isaac 
Perry,  was  next  below.  Next  down  the  river  was 
the  yard  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Col.  John 
Bailey,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  afterwards  by  Albeit  and  Josiah  Smith. 
Capt.  Albert  Smith  was  an  able  man,  and  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  In 
this  yard  aud  upon  this  river  began  the  training  of  a 
young  man  for  his  after  eminently  useful  career  to 
this  couutry.  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Smith,  who  died 
recently,  full  of  years  and  honors,  loved  aud  revered  by 
all  who  had  the  great  privilege  of  kuowiug  him,  made 
himself,  while  a  mere  boy,  familiar  with  ship-building. 
After  his  father  had  lost  his  fortune  by  the  rascality 
of  a  trusted  friend,  young  Smith  became  an  officer  in 
the  navy,  and  was  serving  under  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. 
In  some  way  lie  obtained  permission  to  build  a  vessel 
on  the  lake,  and  did  so  with  great  speed.  When 
done  he  had  no  crew  to  man  it.  The  commodore 
could  spare  no  men  from  his  other  ships.  But  the 
youug  hero  was  not  to  be  foiled  in  that  way.  Re- 
sorting to  the  general  in  command  of  the  laud  forces, 
he  got  from  him  pel  mission  to  gather  a  crew  from 
the  iusubordiuates  under  arrest.  They  were  a  bad 
set  of  meu  apparently,  but  under  Smith's  training 
became  a  baud  of  heroic  patriots.  Taking  them  on 
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board  his  ship,  and  treating  them  with  that  kindness 
with  which  his  great  heart  always  overflowed,  in  a 
very  short  time  his  men  were  wholly  welded  to  his 
will.  The  famous  Lake  battle  began.  Smith's  ves- 
sel was  soon  in  the  hottest  of  it.  One  side  was 
nearly  torn  away  by  the  enemy's  shot,  and  the  guus 
there  dismounted.  Availing  himself  of  what  he  had 
learned  in  North  River  navigation,  in  the  carrying  of 
his  father's  vessels  over  the  shoals  which  had  begun 
to  obstruct  that  river,  he  sent  out  a  boat's  crew  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  the  work  to  swing  the 
wounded  side  of  his  ship  to  the  enemy  while  he 
loaded  the  guns  on  the  other  side,  and  then  swing 
that  side  towards  them  to  deliver  his  fire.  Thus  he 
fought  till  the  end.  This  was  a  part  of  his  naval 
career. 

The  war  of  the  Rebellion  found  him  an  old  man, 
but  still  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth  providentially  at 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards.  The 
great  navy  created  during  that  war  grew  up  under 
his  vigorous  management.  He  did  more  clerical 
work  personally  than  any  two  men  in  his  employ,  be- 
sides having  the  care  of  the  immense  work  of  the 
bureau.  The  "  Monitor,"  which  saved  the  navy  and 
perhaps  the  government,  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted but  for  his  strenuous  efforts  in  its  behalf.  It 
is  among  the  saddest  incidents  of  the  war  that  this 
vessel  arrived  at  Newport  News  one  day  too  late  to 
save  the  life  of  his  gallant  son.  His  son,  Joseph 
Smith, — a  man  worthy  of  his  name  and  of  his  noble 
sire, — was  in  command  of  the  "  Congress."  In  a  visit 
to  Washington,  a  short  time  before,  he  had  urged  his 
father  to  hurry  up  the  "  Monitor,"  in  which  he  had 
so  much  confidence,  because  of  the  great  danger  they 
were  in  from  the  "  Merrimac,"  and  he  parted  from 
his  parent  with  apparent  foreboding  of  his  coming 
fate.  It  was  evident  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  final 
parting.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  parental  affec- 
tion added  energy  to  the  efforts  for  the  speediest  pos- 
sible dispatch  of  the  "  Monitor"  to  the  scenes  of  its 
great  triumph. 

It  was  Sunday.  Secretary  Welles  drove  round  to 
the  church  where  he  knew  Commodore  Smith  was 
always  to  be  found  on  the  Sabbath  and  called  the  old 
hero  out.  He  said,  "  You  know  the  dangerous  posi- 
tiou  of  our  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  in  case  the  '  Mer- 
rimac'  comes  out?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well," 
said  the  secretary,  "  we  have  ouly  partial  particulars. 
The  '  Merrimac'  has  come  out,  and  all  we  kuow  is 
that  the  '  Cumberland'  has  been  sunk  and  the  '  Cou- 
gress'  has  surrendered."  "  Then  Joe  is  dead,"  said 
the  noble  father,  as  he  turned  and  walked  back  into 
the  church.     He  knew  the  high  spirit  of  his  son  so 
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well  that  he  was  confident  no  surrender  could  occur 
while  he  was  living.  And  so  it  proved.  The  first 
broadside  from  the  "  Merrimac"  had  killed  him,  and 
deprived  the  couutry  of  one  of  its  best  naval  officers. 

Capt.  Albert  Smith,  the  other  son  of  the  admiral, 
died  during  the  war  from  the  effects  of  what  he  suf- 
fered in  passing  up  the  Mississippi  and  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  the  vessel  he  commanded  being  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fight.  He  was  the  last  of  this 
heroic  race.  This  may  seem  like  digression,  but  it  is 
a  bit  of  history  that  grows  out  of  ship-building  on 
North  River.  A  war  vessel  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
"  Monitor"  saving  the  fleet  at  Fortress  Monroe  are 
closely  associated  therewith. 

Edmund  and  Samuel  Eells  afterwards  built  at  this 
yard,  and  theu  John  B.  and  Elijah  Barstow,  and 
lastly  Elijah  Barstow,  Jr. 

The  next  yard  was  that  of  David  Kingman.  This 
was  not  in  use  so  long  as  some  others.  Isaiah  Wing 
built  a  vessel  there,  as  did  also  Benjamin  and  Martin 
Stockbridgc.  All  the  above  yards  were  within  a  dis- 
tance of  one-half  mile  from  Barstow's  Bridge,  and  are 
within  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Hanover,  but  as 
when  many  of  them  were  first  established  they  were 
within  what  was  then  the  town  of  Scituate,  mention 
of  them  all  seems  to  belong  properly  to  the  history 
of  the  old  town  and  of  this  river. 

On  the  Pembroke  side  of  the  river,  opposite,  were 
also  ship-yards,  occupied  by  George  Turner,  Thomas 
Turner,  and  Nathaniel  Cushing. 

Down  the  river,  below  the  Third  Herring  Brook, 
is  the  yard  of  Elijah  Barstow  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Waterman.  After  Capt.  Waterman  died  his  son, 
Thomas  B.  Waterman,  continued  the  business  of 
ship-building  at  the  same  place  with  Mr.  Barstow, 
aud  these  enterprisiug  gentlemen  continued  long  after 
all  others  had  abandoned  the  business,  aud  built  the 
last  vessel  on  the  river.  They  are  still  living,  and  to 
be,  as  they  are,  the  last  representatives  of  that  strong 
race  of  business  men  who  for  so  many  generations 
made  North  Iliver  ship-building  famous  is  no  slight 
distinction. 

Near  their  ship-yard,  but  not  probably  on  the  precise 
site,  Nathaniel  Church  and  John  Palmer  began  build- 
ing vessels  before  1G90.  More  than  one  generation 
of  their  families  probably  continued  the  business  there. 
Michael  Ford,  who  came  into  Scituate  from  Marshfield 
with  his  brother-in-law,  William  Copeland,  afterwards 
did  business  at  this  yard.  It  is  certaiu  also  that  the 
sons  of  these  two  men,  Michael  Ford  and  William 
and  Ebeuezer  Copeland,  built  ships  there  with  much 
enterprise  for  many  years.  Mr.  Michael  Ford  died 
about  1SS0,  very  aged.    He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 


1812,  which  war  interrupted  all  ship-building  on  the 
river  for  a  time,  and  made  the  ship-carpenters  feel  like 
fighting  England  or  whoever  they  suspected  was  the 
cause  of  their  misfortunes. 

Some  distance  below  was  the  famous  Wauton  ship- 
yard.     Edward  Wanton  (a  Quaker,  whose  family  re- 
moved   to   Rhode   Island    and   became   very  eminent 
there,  his   son,  William   Wanton,  being   Governor  of 
Rhode    Island)    came   to   Scituate,   aud   .ibout    1GG0 
bought  of  William   Parker  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  at 
Till's  Creek,  now  called  Dwelley's  Creek.     Here,  just 
below  the  creek,  where  the  river  sweeps  grandly  in  to 
the  upland,  he  began  ship-building  about  1GG0,  one  of 
the  earliest  on  the  river.      He  died   in   171G,  and  was 
buried  on  his  farm.     His  children   having  removed, 
his  farm  was  sold  to  John  Stetson,  and  ship-building 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Stetsons.     In 
1770,  Benjamin  Delauo  removed  from  Pembroke  and 
settled  on  the  ancient  Dwelley  place,  at  Till's  Creek 
brook,  recently  the  home  of  Maj.  Samuel  Foster,  and 
now  owued  by  the  Delanos  again.      He  succeeded  to 
the  business  at  the  Wanton  ship-yard,  and  there  con- 
ducted  the  business  for  forty  years.      His  son,  Wil- 
liam Delano,  succeeded  him,  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness with  great  energy  and  enterprise.      He  built  the 
imposing  mansion  on  River  Street,  where  his  daugh- 
ters still  reside.     This  house,  which  has  always  been 
the  home  of  the  best  culture  and   refinement  of  the 
old  town,  commands  a  tine  view  of  the  beautifully- 
winding  river  and  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
world.     Elisha  Foster  and  Samuel   Foster  also  built 
ships  at  this  place.     Joseph  Clapp  also  carried  on  the 
business  here,  succeeding  Mr.  Foster.      He  was   the 
last  gentleman  who  had  enterprise  enough  to  build  at 
this  place,  and  is  still  living.    The  last  ship  built  here 
by  him  was  about  the  year  1S35. 

At  this  Wauton  ship-yard  more  and  larger  vessels 
were  built  than  at  any  other  point.  A  half-mile  or 
so  farther  down,  about  the  year  1G90,  Job  Randall 
engaged  in  the  business.  Here  also  the  Proutys, 
Chittendens,  aud  Torreys  are  reported  to  have  built 
ships.  Within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  Eli- 
jah Cudworth  carried  on  ship-building  at  this  yard, 
and  with  him  the  work  there  ceased.  Another  halt- 
mile  lower  down  was  the  block-house,  garrisoned  and 
suffering  attack  during  King  Philip's  war. 

Here  also  was  another  ship-yard,  and  here  the  pos- 
terity of  Elder  Nathauiel  Tilden  aud  Deacon  John 
James  carried  on  the  business  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  To  this  point  the  river  had  flowed  in  a  course 
that  was  nearly  due  north  from  Barstow's  bridge. 
Here  it  makes  a  turu  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and 
thence  flows  east  till  near  the  beach,  wheu  it  again 
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turns  and  runs  nearly  south  to  its  entrance  into  the  i 
sea.  A  little  below  the  James  ship-yard  is  Uuion  I 
bridge.  Barstow's  bridge  had  been  erected  above  in 
1656,  and  was  a  free  bridge.  In  1801  a  corporation 
erected  Union  bridge.  It  was  a  toll-bridge  until  1850, 
when  it  was  nude  free.  A  ferry  had  previously  ex- 
isted at  this  point.  As  Elisha  Bisbe  was  the  ferryman 
in  1645,  it  was  probably  established  about  that  time. 
The  Oak  man  family,  of  Marshfield,  usually  managed 
this  furry,  but  John  Tolman  was  the  last  ferryman,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned.  Farther  down  the  river  was 
another  ferry,  known  as  Doggett's  FerTy.  Here,  in 
1S25,  a  toll-bridge,  called  Little's  bridge,  was  built. 
This  also  was  made  a  free  bridge  March  20,  1865. 

About  a  mile  below  Union  bridge  was  a  ship-yard, 
where  the  first  vessel  on  the  river  was  reputed  to  have 
been  built  by  Samuel  House  in  1650.  After  him 
Thomas  Nichols  built  vessels  there,  and  following  him 
Israel  Hobart.  Jeremiah  and  Walter  Hatch  also  oc- 
cupied the  yard.  The  Briggs  family,  for  several  gen- 
erations, built  vessels  there.  Here,  about  1773,  James 
Briggs  built  the  ship  "  Columbia."  It  was  the  first 
American  ship  to  visit  what  is  now  the  Pacific  coast 
of  this  great  country.  Capt.  Kendrick  sailed  up  the 
great  river  he  found  there  and  named  it  after  his  ship, 
the  "  Columbia,"  a  name  so  appropriate  that  it  has 
been  retained.  Thus  a  little  ship,  built  on  little 
North  River,  gave  a  name  to  the  mightiest  river  that 
empties  from  this  continent  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  last  builders  at  this  ship-yard  were  Cushing  Briggs 
and  Henry  Briggs,  and  thus  the  business  ceased  about 
1S40.  At  Little's  bridge,  vessels  were  built  at  one 
time  on  the  Marshfield  side.  Below  Little's  bridge 
the  river  expands  greatly  in  width,  the  salt  meadows 
form  a  vast  expanse,  and  the  scenery  takes  on  grand 
proportions  of  beauty.  The  view  from  the  "  High 
Hills"  and  from  the  Third  and  Fourth  Cliffs  is  among 
the  finest  in  New  England.  Nearly  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  a  ferry  was  very  early  established 
by  the  colony  court.  This  was  iu  1638,  and  Jonathan 
Brewster  was  the  first  ferryman.  He  probably  dis- 
liked the  business  or  distrusted  its  profits,  for  three 
years  later  he  sold  the  privilege  to  John  Barker  and 
another.  But  it  could  not  have  been  a  profitable 
business,  for,  later,  Kalph  Chapman  petitioned  the 
court  to  excuse  him,  as  it  would  bring  him  to  extreme 
poverty.  The  court  voted  to  relieve  him  from  his 
contract,  "  except  upon  special  occasions,  as  bringing 
over  the  magistrates  who  reside  there." 

This  river  near  its  mouth,  between  that  aud  the 
Fourth  Cliff,  was  sometimes  called  "  New  Harbor,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  what  is  more  properly  known  as 
Scituate  harbor.     It  was  recognized  as  a   harbor  as 


early  as  the  incorporation   of  the   town,  and   vessels 
wintered   there,  the  mouth   of  the   river  then  being 
deep  enough   to   admit  them.      Commerce   with   the 
West  Indies  lias  been  carried  on  from   thence  also. 
Such  is  its  character,  that  if  an  entrance  could  be  ob- 
tained it  would  furnish  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of 
refuge  on  the  coast.     It  is  by  no  means  certain  but 
that  if  the  government  should  spend  some  money  in 
dredging  out  the  mouth  of  this  river  it  would  benefit 
commerce  more  largely  and  more  cheaply  than  is  often 
the  case  with  its  "  River  and  Harbor"  appropriations. 
Upon  the  sea-coast  is  Scituate  harbor,  a  secure   little 
gem  of  a  harbor  when  vessels  get  safely  into  it,  but 
rather  difficult  of  access.     Governmeut  has  recently 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  building  a  breakwater 
to  protect  and  secure  and  improve  it.    This  work  was 
brought  about  largely  through  the  exertions  of  Hon. 
George  Lunt,  who  has  recently  become  a  resident  of 
the  town  and  greatly  interested  himself  in   its  im- 
provement.    Vessels   were    built   in   Scituate   at   the 
harbor.     William  James  began    the  business    there 
about  1646.     Whether  the  first  vessel  was  built  here 
by  him  or  by  Samuel   House  on  North  River  is  un- 
certain.   Afterwards  Job  Otis  conducted  the  business 
there.     In  modern   times  the  Brothers  Briggs  built 
vessels  there,  but  that  industry  has  now  wholly  van- 
ished from  the  town. 

Briggs  Harbor,  or  Strawberry  Cove,  or,  as  the  In- 
dians called  it,  Mushquashtuck,  is  a  small  cove  formed 
by  the  projection  of  the  Glades.  Ship-building  on  a 
small  scale  was  once  carried  on  here,  and  it  was  quite 
a  useful  little  cove  to  the  fishermen.  The  name 
"  Brisjjs  Harbor"  is  from  the  name  of  the   man  who 
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first  settled  there  in  1651, — Walter  Briggs,  a  valuable 
citizen.  His  will,  dated  1684,  contains  this  quaint 
provision :  "  To  my  wife  Frances  one-third  of  my  es- 
tate during  her  life,  also  a  gentle  horse  or  mare,  and 
Jemmy,  the  Negur,  shall  catch  it  for  her."  The 
Glades,  so  called,  situated  at  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  town,  is  a  beautiful  promontory  jutting  out 
into  the  sea.  The  southerly  part  of  it  is  rugged, 
rocky,  and  covered  witli  red-cedar.  These  trees,  of 
an  old  growth  when  the  country  was  first  settled, 
formed  quite  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  were  sent 
iu  large  quantities  to  Boston.  The  north  portion  of 
the  Glades  is  composed  of  some  of  the  finest  arable 
land  in  the  county.  It  all  has  quite  an  elevatiou 
above  the  sea,  and  the  view  therefrom  in  all  direc- 
tions is  very  fine.  It  is  now  owned  aud  occupied  by 
a  Boston  club. 

Natural  Topography. — Though  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  land  and  its  natural  productions  are  the 
same  throughout  Plymouth  County,  each  town,  like 
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each  human  being,  has  those  features  drawn  iu  varying 
lines  to  that  extent  that  no  one  exactly  resembles 
another,  but  each  ever  preserves  its  own  identity. 
What  hand  but  that  of  a  Divine  Architect  could  thus 
design,  draw,  and  create  a  world  and  its  inhabitants 
in  such  a  way  ?  Surely  chance  would  be  unequal  to 
the  work.  Work,  and  designed  work,  it  must  be. 
There  is  no  town  in  the  county  whose  face  is  so  varied 
as  this.  High  hills,  deep  valleys,  a  few  level  plains, 
many  damp,  dark  swamps,  extended  fresh  meadows, 
broad  salt  marshes,  and  brooks  running  iu  all  direc- 
tions, are  features  of  its  surface.  Approaching  from 
the  sea  the  first  objects  to  attract  the  voyager  are  the 
Pour  Cliffs,  with  their  white  sandy  fronts  lifting  them- 
selves above  the  sea.  Just  inside  of  these  that 
strange  upheaval  or  deposit,  whichever  it  may  be 
called,  now  Colmau's  Hills,  barren  aud  unsightly  in 
themselves,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  rich  meadows 
skirling  the  base,  and  useless  except  for  the  grand 
and  inspiring  view  they  afford. 

The  laud  as  a  whole  rises  gradually  as  it  recedes 
from  the  sea  and  river.     The  soil  in  the  northerly 
part  of  the  town,  near  Hiugham  aud  Cohasset,  is  good, 
but  generally    hard   of  cultivation,   bowlders   being 
scattered  over  it  with  lavish  hand.     Large  spaces  of 
easily  tilled  laud,  however,  abouud.     In   the   north 
part  of  the  towu  are  Mann  Hill,  Hooppole  Hill,  Mast 
Hill,  Black   Pond   Hill,  Mount   Blue,  aud  Prospect 
Hill.     The  last  lies  partly  in   Hingham,  rises   to   a 
great  height,  and  its  summit  affords  an  immense  field 
of  vision.     Boston  may  there  be  seen  on  a  clear  day. 
It  is  a  region    thickly  strewn   with    bowlders,  covers 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  and  affords  rich  pasturage 
for  large  herds  of  cattle.     Its  soil  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  barberry,  which  here  abounds.     Wal- 
nut-Tree Hill,  named  so  by  the  early  settlers  because 
black-walnut  trees  were  found  growing  there,  is  near 
where  Judge  William  Cushing,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  resided.     It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
valuable  trees  should  have  been  all  destroyed  without 
any  provision  being  made  for  a  succession.     The  last 
of  them,  an  ancient  survivor  of  the  primeval  forest, 
its  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter,  fell  before  the  wood- 
man's axe  in  1820.     Farther  southwest  is  Cordwood 
Hill.     Up  the   river  still   farther,  and  above  Till's 
Brook,  is  an  extended  elevation  of  great  height,  early 
called  Randall  Hill,  but  since  Studley  Hill.     This  is 
mostly  a  stony  range  partly  covered  with  wood,  and 
in   part  affords  fine  pasturage  aud  some  good  tillage 
land.     Wild-Cat  Hill,  a  mile  west  of  this,  is  so  called 
because  of  the  killing  of  animals  of  that  kind  there. 
Pinccr's  Hill,  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  Simon's 
Hill,  at  the  west  part,  complete  the  catalogue  of  the 


principal  elevations  of  land  in  the  town.  Although 
there  are  many  ponds  in  the  town,  created  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  only  three  natural  ponds  of  any 
size  exist.  These  are  Mushquashcut  Pond,  near  the 
shore  in  the  Conihasset  grant;  Black  Pond,  a  deep, 
dark,  cold  pond  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  cover- 
ing about  four  acres;  and  Accord  Pond,  at  the  west 
corner  of  the  town.  This  pond  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
line  between  the  Plymouth  Colony  aud  Massachusetts 
Colony  came  to  au  accord  or  agreement  that  the  line 
should  run  through  this  pond.  It  lies  within  the 
limits  of  the  three  towus  of  South  Scituate,  Hing- 
ham, and  Rockland.  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  clear 
and  deep,  covering  about  seventy  acres,  has  recently 
been  stocked  with  black  bass,  and  supplies  the  towns 
of  Hingham  and  Hull  with  water.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cliffs,  "  Greenfield,"  the  north  point  of 
the  Glades,  part  of  Belle  House  Neck,  and  other 
places  along  the  line  of  the  North  River  which  had 
been  cleared  and  planted  by  the  Indians,  the  early 
settlers  found  the  place  au  unbroken  forest.  With 
the  exceptiou  of  the  black-walnut,  all  the  varieties  of 
trees  then  existent  are  still  represented  iu  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  the  town.  All  the  varieties  of  oak 
known  to  a  northern  climate  grow  here, — the  hickory, 
shell-bark,  and  pignut,  the  white-  and  black-ash,  the 
beech,  the  willow,  the  graceful  elm,  the  finest  of  all 
landscape  or  shade-trees,  and  largely  utilized  as  such, 
the  three  kinds  of  birch  (white,  black,  and  yellow), 
sassafras,  holly,  iron-wood  (hornbeam),  hemlock,  all 
these  growing  on  the  upland.  The  extensive  swamps 
grow  great  quantities  of  white-cedar  and  maple,  and 
among  these  grows  the  poisonous  dogwood  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  white-pine  grows  in  great  vigor  and 
abundance  on  both  upland  and  swamp. 

The  white-pine  is  a  very  valuable  wood  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  and  of  rapid  growth.  This  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  towu  from  its  early  settle- 
ment, and  has  entered  largely  into  the  erection  of  its 
buildings  and  its  manufactures.  Saw-mills  for  cutting 
it  into  lumber  have  always  abounded  in  all  parts  of 
the  town.  The  acreage  covered  by  white-pine  is  to- 
day as  large  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

To  describe  the  several  hundred  species  of  plants 
growing  there  is  here  impossible.  The  most  striking 
of  the  flowering  shrubs  is  the  laurel,  which  grows  iu 
wild  and  rich  luxuriance  in  or  near  Valley  Swainp. 
Iu  early  times  wolves,  wild-cats,  beavers,  and  deer 
were  found  in  the  forests.  That  wolves  were  uumer- 
ous  is  evident  from  the  passage  of  laws  requiring  the 
town  in  lG42to  maintain  four  wolf-traps,  aud  in  1665 
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two  wolf-traps.  By  the  colony  laws  it  appears  also 
that  a  bounty  of  four  bushels  of  corn  was  given  for 
every  wolf  killed,  and  for  a  wolf  killed  by  au  Indian 
"  a  coat  of  trading  cloth."  Foxes,  woodchucks,  rab- 
bits, raeeoous,  and  squirrels  abounded  in  the  woods. 
Bounties  at  different  periods  have  been  offered  for  the 
destruction  of  such  of  these  as  were  iujurious  to  the 
fanning  interests.  Foxes,  raccoons,  squirrels,  crows, 
blackbirds,  and  hawks  were  especially  under  the  ban. 
The  blue-jay,  the  robin  redbreast  ("  red  thrasher,"  so 
called),  woodpecker,  oriole,  bobolink,  and  many  others 
contributed  to  make  the  woods  beautiful  with  plumage 
and  vocal  with  music,  and  must  have  been  welcomed 
back  to  their  haunts  in  the  spring  with  the  keenest 
joy  by  the  self-exiled  planters  of  the  colony.  Laws 
should  ever  be  in  existence  and  in  force  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  these  feathered  friends  of  mankind. 
Wild  fruits  are  abundant.  Grapes  grow  in  the  woods 
and  pastures,  and  cranberries  in  the  meadows.  Whor- 
tleberries, blackberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries 
are  also  found  in  great  abuudance,  aud  have  been 
gathered  in  baskets  and  bark  by  all  the  generations. 
The  geological  formation  in  Scituate  is  syenitic. 

Indians. — When  the  early  settlers  of  Scituate 
first  came  there  they  found  a  condition  of  things 
similar  to  that  of  Plymouth  when  the  Pilgrims 
lauded.  Pestilence  had  swept  off  the  natives,  and  a 
depopulated  land  invited  their  occupation.  There 
was  proof  enough  that  this  was  once  a  well-peopled 
region.  But  the  cleared  planting-grounds  had  been 
long  abandoned.  The  Indian  corn-hills  were  over- 
grown with  grass  to  an  extent  that  gave  the  name  of 
Greenfield  to  one  at  least  of  those  plauting-places. 
The  tribe  to  which  this  territory  had  belonged  was 
the  Mattakeesetts,  and  the  remnaut  thereof  was  living 
about  the  Indian  Ponds  in  Pembroke.  Very  likely 
this  locality  may  have  been  always  the  headquarters 
of  the  tribe.  A  few  scattered  individuals  of  the  race 
lingered  about  the  burial-grounds  of  their  fathers,  aud 
died  there  perhaps.  Deane  says  a  few  families  made 
a  summer  residence  about  Wigwam  Neck  as  late  as 
1700.  Members  of  the  families  of  Opechus,  Tan- 
tachi,  and  Attawan  were  there  as  late  as  1740,  and 
the  Indian  Simon,  living  near  Simon's  Hill,  which 
still  bears  his  name,  was  there  later  still,  and  the  last 
of  the  race  probably  was  Comsett,  who  enlisted  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  The  settlers  might  well 
have  claimed  that  this  abandoned  territory  could  be 
taken  possession  of  under  a  claim  of  right,  and  that 
their  title  would  be  an  honest  one.  For  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  far  too  conscientious,  and  as  soon  as 
the  proper  negotiations  could  be  entered  into  pro- 
ceeded to  extinguish  whatever  Indian  title  might  be 


said  to  exist  by  purchase  from  Josias  Wampatuck, 
the  chief  of  Mattakeesetts,  within  whose  tribal  terri- 
tory Scituate  was  supposed  once  to  lie.  This  Iudiun 
title  deed  to  the  township  of  Scituate  reads  as  follows. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  added  here  that  this  deed  is  not 
the  first  one  which  was  obtained  about  1G40,  but  was 
one  substituted  for  it,  with  the  evident  object  of  in- 
cluding the  "  Two  Miles."  The  Mattakeesetts  were 
a  friendly  people : 

"  I,  Josiah  Wampatuck,  do  acknowledge  and  confess  that  I 
have  aold  two  tracts  of  land  unto  Mr.  Timothy  Hathorly,  Mr. 
James  Cudworth,  Mr.  Joseph  Tilden,  Humphrey  Turner,  Wil- 
liam Hatch,  John  Hoar,  and  James  Torrcy,  for  the  proper  use 
and  behoof  of  the  Town  of  Scituate,  to  he  enjoyed  by  them  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intents  of  the  English  grants.  The  one  parcel 
of  such  land  is  bounded  from  the  mouth  of  the  North  River,  as 
that  River  goeth  to  the  Indian  Head  Hiver  ;  from  thence,  as 
that  River  goeth  unto  the  Pond  at  the  head  of  that  River,  and 
from  the  pond  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Head  River  upon  a 
straight  line  unto  the  middle  of  Accord  Pond  ;  from  Accord 
Pond,  by  the  lino  set  by  the  Commissioners  as  the  bounds  be- 
twixt the  two  jurisdictions,  untill  it  meet  with  the  line  of  the 
laud  sold  by  me  unto  the  sharers  of  Conihasset,  as  that  lino 
runs  between  the  Town  and  the  sharer9,  until  it  coiueth  to  the 
sea  ;  and  so  along  by  the  sea  unto  the  mouth  of  the  North  River 
aforesaid.  The  other  parcel!  of  land,  lying  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  North  River,  begins  at  a  lot  which  was  some  time  the  land 
of  John  Ford,  and  so  to  run  two  miles  southerly  as  the  River 
runs,  aud  a  mile  in  breadth  towards  the  east,  for  which  pureell 
of  land,  I  do  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  the  men,  whose 
names  are  before  mentioned,  fourteen  pounds  in  full  satis- 
faction, in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Scituate  as 
aforesaid  ;  aud  I  do  horcby  promise  and  engage  to  give  such 
further  evidence  before  the  Liovcrnor  as  thu  Town  of  Scituate 
shall  think  meet,  when  I  am  thereunto  required.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
in  presence  of 
"  Nathaniel  Moiiton. 

Eijwaud  Hawks. 

Samuel  Nash. 

"  At  the  same  time  when  Josias  mado  acknowledgment,  as 
above  mentioned,  there  was  a  Deed  brought  into  Court  which 
he  owned  to  be  the  Deed  which  he  gave  to  them  whose  names  are 
above  specitied  for  the  said  lands,  and  that  he  had  not  given 
them  anothor;  which  doed  was  burnt  in  presence  of  the  Court. 
"Nathaniel  Morton,  Secretary." 

Settlement  and  Growth. — Scituate,  though  lying 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Pilgrim  Colony  of 
Plymouth,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  settled  by 
the  Pilgrim  people  of  that  colony,  and  neither  was  it 
wholly  settled  by  the  Puritan  element  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony.  In  Scituate  the  confluent  streams 
of  settlement  by  way  of  Plymouth  and  of  Boston 
seemed  to  have  met  and  mingled.  The  first  inhab- 
itants came  in  by  way  of  Plymouth.  It  is  probable 
that  the  settlers  at  Plymouth  explored  the  coast  at 
Scituate,  and  made  grants  of  lands  there  to  per- 
sons before  any  settlements  were  made  at  the  place 
The  cliffs  were   cleared  "  planting   lauds,"  aud  were 
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sought  for  and  title  to  them  obtained  from  the  colony 
government  by  non-residents.  This  will  explain 
those  transactions  which  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  Scituate  had  one  or  two  English  settlers  before 
1628,  and  claimed  as  early  as  1626.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  Scituate  was  the  residence  of  any  white 
man  until  1630.  Henry  Merritt  is  conjectured  to 
have  lived  there  before  162S,  and  he  may  have  done 
so,  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  conveyed  "  plauting 
lands"  in  1628,  which  he  bought  of  Goodman  Bird, 
to  Nathaniel  Tilden,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  lived  there.  The  fact  that  Bird  does  not  appear 
among  the  list  of  freemen,  and  that  Henry  Merritt 
was  uot  admitted  as  a  freeman,  until  1638  is  against 
the  theory  that  they  established  homes  there  before 
1630. 

They  may  have  been  there  on  business,  cultivating 
their  "  planting  lauds"  in  the  Third  Cliff,  but  their 
homes  were  most  likely  elsewhere.  And  agaiust  the 
theory  that  they  resided  there  before  1630  is  this 
almost  controlling  fact  that  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop,  first 
minister  at  Scituate,  appears  to  have  left  a  manu- 
script in  which  he  undertakes  to  give  the  names  of 
all  the  "  Planters  of  Scituate"  who  had  houses  at 
Scituate  after  his  arrival  there, — "  about  the  end  of 
Sept.  1034."  Of  the  nine  houses  he  mentions,  there 
is  uone  either  of  Henry  Merritt  or  Thomas  Bird.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  he  could  overlook  or  omit 
any. 

Anthouy  Annable  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  and 
had  lands  assigned  him  there.  He  became  interested 
in  land  in  Scituate  apparently,  and  selling  his  house 
aud  laud  in  Plymouth,  in  1630,  must  soon  have  re- 
moved to  Scituate,  but  whether  much  before  1633  is 
uncertaiu.  Iu  April,  1633,  the  land  at  the  Second 
Cliff  was  divided  between  Anthony  Annable,  William 
Gilson,  Edward  Foster,  aud  Henry  Rowley.  Whether 
houses  were  built  there  is  uncertain  ;  there  may  have 
been.  According  to  Mr.  Lothrop,  who  came  in  Jan- 
uary, 1634,  after  his  arrival  iu  September,  1634,  Mr. 
Hatherly,  Mr.  Cudworth,  Mr.  Gilson,  Mr.  Aunable, 
Mr.  Rowley,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Hewes,  and 
Mr.  Foster  had  houses.  As  the  same  authority  says 
that  Henry  Rowley  did  not  build  ou  his  lot  on  Kent 
Street  uutil  after  that,  aud  that  James  Cudworth, 
Henry  Cobb,  aud  Johu  Hewes  did  not  build  on  their 
lots  till  1636,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Rowley,  and 
perhaps  others,  had  houses  ou  their  lands  at  the  cliff, 
aud  it  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  Gilson  may  have 
been  there  also,  although  there  are  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  his  house  and  Edward  Foster's  were  on 
what  was  afterwards  called  Kent  Street,  and  that 
their  lots  were  assigned  them  with  reference  thereto. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cudworth's  house 
was  across  the  brook  northerly  from  Mr.  Foster's  and 
in  the  Conihassett  grant,  while  Mr.  Hatherly's  house 
was  probably  either  farther  north  or  on  one  of  the 
cliffs.  These  houses  were  of  a  slight  aud  temporary 
character,  not  log  houses,  but,  as  Mr.  Lothrop  de- 
scribes them,  "  small  plaine  pallisade  houses."  As 
these  houses  were  somewhat  scattered,  it  indicates 
that  they  felt  a  sense  of  security,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  allow  to  make  them  neglect  proper  pre- 
caution iu  subsequently  arranging  the  plan  of  their 
town.  The  nine  gentlemeu  mentioned  by  Mr.  Loth- 
rop as  having  houses  there  in  1634  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  The  order 
in  which  they  arrived  there  can  never  be  known. 
They  preserved  the  memory  of  their  English  home  in 
the  name  given  to  the  street  first  laid  out  and  per- 
manently built  upon.  "  Meu  of  Kent"  they  were 
called,  because  of  their  emigration  from  that  county 
iu  England.  Aug.  2,  1633,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
day  when  they  took  permaueut  possession  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement,  as  that  day  they  proceeded  to  lay 
out  a  street  (allowing  to  each  house-lot  not  more  than 
four  acres)  with  a  view  to  building  their  village  iu 
such  a  way  as  would  be  favorable  for  defense  against 
their  enemies.  Thus  Keut  Street,  named  fur  their 
native  couuty  in  Old  England,  was  there  located,  aud 
lots  bounding  only  eight  rods  on  said  street,  but  run- 
ning back  eighty  rods  into  the  woods,  were  laid  out. 

That  street  still  exists  just  where  the  lathers  located 
it,  and  made  their  homes  iu  this  then  wilderness  of 
America.  The  descendants  of  a  few  of  them  still 
live  on  these  first  Scituate  homesteads,  and  look  across 
the  same  greeu  meadows  to  the  same  fertile  cliffs  aud 
shingle  beach  and  boundless  blue  ocean  beyond  that 
their  fathers  looked  upon  in  their  lonely  exile,  as  with 
grim  resolve  they  sat  down  there  to  help  begin  the 
building  of  a  great  and  new  nation  with  its  "  new 
departure"  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Kent 
Street  follows  the  winding  shore  of  the  salt  marsh  ; 
and  may  the  curving-  beauty  of  the  lines  of  this 
ancient  highway  never  be  destroyed  by  the  evil  spirit 
of  straight  liues  which  has  taken  such  full  possession 
of  selectmen  and  couuty  commissioners,  and  has  led 
them  to  destroy  the  beauty,  without  materially  en- 
larging the  utility,  of  so  mauy  of  our  old  roads.  It 
was  originally  well  located  for  the  purposes  proposed. 
It  started  a  little  southeasterly  of  Satuit  Brook,  at  the 
corner  of  a  way  then  or  shortly  after  used  for  travel 
westerly  into  the  woods  and  ou  the  border  of  the  salt 
marsh  the  lines  of  which  it  followed,  running  a  south- 
easterly course.  In  front  stretched  away  a  large  ex- 
panse of  salt  marsh,  an  open  plain,  to  the  second  cliff 
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and  the  beach  that  separated  it  from  the  ocean.  No 
foe  could  approach  from  that  direction  without  being 
greatly  exposed  aud  surely  observed,  and  the  same 
way  they  might  seek  the  beach  and  ocean.  Thus  by 
clearing  the  laud  in  the  rear  of  their  houses  only  they 
could  place  themselves  in  as  good  position  for  defense 
as  could  well  be  provided  in  a  new  country.  The  first 
lot  nearest  the  brook  was  assigned  to  Edward  Foster, 
and  the  second  to  William  Gilsou.  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  their  houses  previously  erected  may 
have  been  on  these  lots.  The  third  lot  was  assigned 
to  Henry  Rowley,  the  fourth  to  Humphrey  Turner, 
the  fifth  to  Henry  Cobb,  the  sixth  to  Anthony  Auna- 
ble.  These  men,  aud  John  Hewes,  evidently  of  Pil- 
grim immigration  by  way  of  Plymouth,  built  houses 
on  these  lots.  Mr.  Humphrey  Turner  had  previously 
built  a  house  on  the  southeast  side  of  Colman's  Hills, 
adjacent  to  the  broader  marshes  of  North  River,  on 
the  fine  farmiug  land  there.  He  and  Henry  Cobb 
built  houses  ou  their  lots  on  Keut  Street  in  1636,  and 
Henry  Rowley  aud  Anthony  Anuable  earlier  than  that. 

It  is  singular  that  of  these  six  only  two  left  any 
descendants  resident  in  Scituate.  William  G  ilson  was 
a  very  enterprising  man,  erecting  a  wiud-mill  for 
grinding  com  (the  first  in  the  county,  no  doubt)  upon 
his  laud  ou  the  Secoud  Cliff-  He  seems  to  have  been 
au  able  and  educated  man,  and  was  an  assistant  in 
the  government  for  several  years.'  He  died  about 
1619,  leaving  no  children,  his  nephew,  John  Damon, 
being  his  heir. 

Edward  Foster  was  an  educated  lawyer,  but  there 
was  not  much  scope  for  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  those  early  days.  He  left  one  son,  Timothy, 
from  whom  descended  a  numerous  posterity,  and 
one  largely  influential  in  the  affairs  of  this  town. 
The  Foster  family  has  always  been  prominent,  enter- 
prising, and  influential. 

Humphrey  Turner,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
these  first  settlers,  has  had  a  large  posterity,  aud  oue 
which  has  been  much  more  largely  represented  in  the 
population  of  the  town  than  the  Fosters.  It  has  ever 
been  an  active  and  public-spirited  family.  Hon. 
Charles  Turner,  one  of  his  descendauts,  was  represen- 
tative to  Congress  in  1812.  Of  the  others,  Henry 
Rowley  disappeared  early,  Elder  Henry  Cobb  re- 
moved to  Barnstable,  aud  his  descendants  are  numer- 
ous in  Plymouth  aud  other  southern  towns  iu  Plym- 
outh County,  but  have  never  appeared  in  Scituate, 
aud  Anthony  Aunable  also  removed  to  Barnstable. 

Of  these  first  six  ouly  Edward  Foster  and  Hum- 
phrey Turner  left  descendants  in  Scituate. 

A  few  months  later,  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop,  with  thirty 
of  his  people,  came  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  Scituate. 


This  was  the  first  contingent  furnished  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  to  the  settlement  of  Scituate.  Among 
those  who  came  with  him  were  evidently  Richard 
Foxwell,  Samuel  House,  and  Henry  Bourne.  Richard 
Foxwell  built  a  house  on  his  lot  on  Kent  Street,  be- 
tween 1634  and  1636.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
Henry  Bourne  succeeded  him  in  the  ownership 
thereof  when  he  removed  to  Barnstable,  and  that 
Bourne  may  not  have  removed  to  that  place,  or  that 
if  he  did,  he  returned  to  Scituate. 

In  February,  1674,  there  was  a  further  allotment 
of  laud  made  necessary  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop's  ar- 
rival, with  those  of  his  church.  These  came  mostly 
from  London,  but  the  same  winter  others  of  their 
Kentish  friends  also  came  among  them.  Their  house- 
lots,  assigned  in  February  and  April,  were  laid  out  on 
Keut  Street  to  the  southward  of  a  way  that  came  to  be 
known  as  Meeting-house  Laue,  because  it  led  to  that 
"  overlooking  hill"  back  of  and  above  their  village, 
where  the  first  meeting-house  was  built.  Beginning  at 
Meeting-house  Lane,  lots  on  Kent  Street,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  preceding,  were  assigned  to  George  Lewis, 
John  Hewes,  Walter  Woodworth,  Richard  Foxwell, 
aud  Isaac  Chittenden.  These  lots  extended  as  far  as 
"  Greenfield,"  a  tract  of  cleared  laud  apparently 
planted  by  Indians,  in  which  lots  on  the  same  street 
were  laid  out  to  Samuel  Fuller,  Barnard  Lombard, 
and  Goodman  Hoyt.  From  the  number  of  lots  as- 
signed iu  this  field,  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  Indian  planting-ground.  Cross- 
ing "  Greenfield  Lane,"  lots  of  five  acres  each  on  Keut 
Street  were  assigned  to  William  Hatch,  Samuel 
Hinckley,  and  Nathaniel  Tilden.  Then  crossing  a 
way  called  the  "  Driftway,"  lots  were  set  off  to  Isaac 
Stedman,  George  Kendrick,  Daniel  Standlake,  Johu 
Lewis,  and  George  Lewis.  These  lots  are  all  on 
Kent  Street,  and  extended  from  near  Satuit  Brook 
southerly  to  the  southwesterly  side  of  that  remarka- 
ble upheaval  of  sand  aud  gravel  called  then  the 
;1  High  Hills,"  uow  "  Colman's  Hills."  A  majority 
of  these  earliest  settlers  made  but  a  temporary  im- 
pression upon  tho  settlement  and  character  of  this 
plantation.  The  assignment  of  lots  to  George  Lewis 
near  the  High  Hills,  next  to  his  brother,  John,  evi- 
dently shows  that  these  brothers  wished  to  live  side 
by  side.  But  not  long.  George  Lewis  removed  to 
Barustable  in  1640,  and  John  disappears  early  from 
Scituate.  So  far  as  learned,  none  of  their  name  and 
posterity  remain  in  Scituate,  though  the  descendants 
of  George  are  numerous  iu  other  parts  of  Plymouth 
County,  and  perhaps  iu  Barnstable.  George  Lewis, 
John  Lewis,  Barnard  Lombard,  Richard  Foxwell,  and 
Samuel  Fuller  were  "  men  of  Keut."    Lombard,  Fox- 
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well,  and  Fuller  also  removed  to  Barnstable  iu  1640, 
or  about  that  time,  and  leave  uo  posterity  iu  Seituate. 
John  Hewes,  "  the  Welshman,"  left  no  descendants 
there.  Thomas  Hinckley  came  with  Mr.  Lothrop, 
and  went  with  him  on  his  removal  to  Barnstable,  in 
163'J  or  1040.  Isaac  Stedman  removed  to  Boston 
about  1650.  No  evideuce  that  Hoyt  remained  in 
Seituate  after  1 1540  can  be  found.  George  Kendriek, 
who  came  from  Plymouth  in  1633,  remained  in  Seit- 
uate but  a  few  years,  and  appears  to  have  been  living 
in  Boston  iu  1645.  Iu  regard  to  Daniel  Standlake,  it 
is  probable  that  none  of  his  posterity  survive,  unless 
it  be  in  the  Pincin  and  Sylvester  families. 

Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  first  settlers  on  Kent 
Street  only  Nathaniel  Tilden,  Edward  Foster,  Hum- 
phrey Turner,  Walter  Woodworth,  Isaac  Chitteuden, 
and  William  Hatch  were  influential  in  the  permauent 
settlement  of  the  town.  Of  these,  Isaac  Chittenden 
remained,  and  two  of  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Beujamin, 
were  killed  in  the  Indian  wars.  The  name  disap- 
peared from  the  town  generations  ago,  but  as  his 
daughter  Sarah  married  Capt.  Anthony  Collamore,  a 
large  posterity  has  followed  him  in  this  line.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  last  of  the 
male  Chittendens  removed.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  whether  the  settlement  of  Chittenden 
Couuty  iu  Vermont  can  in  any  way  be  counected 
with  this  family. 

Walter  Woodworth  had  many  descendants  in  Seit- 
uate, but  those  iu  the  male  line  one  after  another  re- 
moved until  few  if  any  of  the  name  remained  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Samuel  Woodworth,  of  New 
York,  the  poet,  and  author  of  the  "  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,"  was  of  his  descendants,  a  native  of  Seituate, 
and  the  "  wide-spreading  pond  and  the  mill  that 
stood  by  it"  are  still  there, — the  "  Stoekbridge  Mill," 
— and  the  well  where  the  bucket  hung  is  still  in  use 
on  the  Northey  place.  Walter  Woodworth  had  two 
daughters, —  Mary  and  Martha.  Mary  married  Aaron 
Simons,  and- Martha  married  Lieut.  Zachary  Damon, 
and  in  these  two  lines  a  numerous  posterity  still  re- 
mains in  the  town.  Later  on  females  of  the  Wood- 
worth  family  intermarried  with  the  Merritt  and  Syl- 
vester families,  so  that  in  those  large  families  also  the 
blood  survives.  Nathaniel  Tilden,  the  ruling  elder 
of  the  first  church,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Tenter- 
den,  in  Kent  County. 

He  has  been  followed  in  the  old  town,  upon  whose 
settlement  and  history  he  early  exerted  so  large  an  in- 
fluence, by  a  race  worthy  of  their  ancestor.  The  Til- 
den family  has  been  distinguished  and  influential  in 
Seituate  in  all  its  generations.  Of  this  family  is  the 
distinguished  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  a  former   Governor 


of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  the  perhaps 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1S76.  Of 
these  first  settlers,  perhaps  William  Hatch  has  iu  all 
the  succeeding  generations  been  most  largely  repre- 
sented among  the  inhabitants  of  Seituate.  As  a 
family  it  has  clung  closely  to  the  old  town,  and  in  all 
its  numerous  branches  has  been  a  thrifty  and  respect- 
able race.  Before  this  allotment  of  lands  on  Keut 
Street,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Colnian  Hills,  Hum- 
phrey Turner  owned  a  farm  and  had  built  his  house. 
Next  westerly  of  him,  the  minister,  Mr.  John  Loth- 
rop, lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  a  hou.>e  built  after 
1634,  on  his  farm  during  the  few  years  of  his  service 
in  that  place,  and  westerly  of  him,  his  land  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  Herring  Brook,  came  Isaac  Kobiuson, 
Still  farther  to  the  southward  Isaac  Stedman  probably 
had  a  house,  while  pushing  out  still  farther  to  the 
south  and  up  the  river,  William  Vassal,  Thomas  King, 
and  Resolve  White  had  erected  houses  on  the  Neck, 
and  John  Stoekbridge  at  the  harbor.  It  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  that  the  settled  parts  of  the  plantation 
reached  much  farther  previous  to  its  incorporation. 

Previous  to  1636  the  plantation  was  governed  by 
Plymouth.  It  was  an  outlying  ward  of  that  town.  It 
probably  had  only  one  duly-elected  and  qualified  officer 
at  that  time,  and  that  was  a  constable.  He  was  theu 
evidently  a  very  important  officer.  In  the  Old  Coluny 
Records  it  thus  appears  :  "  At  a  General  Court,  held 
Jan.  1,  1633,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Charles,  the  King, 
Thomas  Preuce  was  elected  Governor,  .  .  .  Anthony 
Annable  chosen  constable  for  the  Ward  of  Seituate, 
and  to  serve  the  King  iu  that  office  for  the  space  of 
one  whole  year,  and  to  enter  upon  the  same  with  the 
Governor  elect." 

In  1636  the  town  was  incorporated,  settlers  had 
been  coming  rapidly  in,  and  this  plautation  was  push- 
ing ahead.  The  broad  marshes  on  the  coast,  and  run- 
ning up  the  North  River  for  many  miles  had,  by  the 
abundance  of  forage  they  afforded,  been  one  uf  the 
attractions  to  settlers. 

It  naturally  happened,  therefore,  that  farms  were 
laid  out  with  reference  to  these  marshes,  and  the  town 
was  first  settled  along  the  banks  of  this  charming 
river.  Earlier  even  than  these  first  homes  on  Kent 
Street  was  the  coming  of  Henry  Merritt,  for  some 
purpose,  into  the  place.  How  he  had  acquired  his  title 
is  a  mystery.  He  says  from  Thomas  Bird.  But  his 
title  and  Bird's  was  doubtless  only  a  squatter  title,  and 
in  1628  he  is  found  conveying  planting  lauds  ou  the 
Third  Cliff  to  Nathaniel  Tilden.  It  was  easy  to  con- 
clude he  had  been  iu  the  place  for  a  year  or  more 
before  that,  and  erroneously  supposed  he  was  the  first 
settler.      It  could  not  be.      His  house  was  at  the  cor- 
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Der  of  Greenfield  Lane  and  the  Driftway,  and  built 
after  1636.  He  evidently  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  a  uew  country,  and  secured  large  grants  of 
marsh  lands,  and  was  one  of  the  Conihasset  partners. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scituate  can 
trace  their  lineage  from  this  worthy  founder  of  the 
town.  He  is  evidently  one  of  the  first  who  made  a 
permaneut  settlement  in  this  town,  and  died  there. 

We  have  seen  that  William  Vassall,  a  talented  and 
educated  gentleman  who  came  to  Scituate,  where  he 
seemed  to  find  congenial  fellowship  and  built  his 
house  near  North  River,  from  which  the  whole  neck 
of  land  where  it  was  erected  (leading  down  to  Little's 
bridge)  was  called  "  Belle  House  Neck." 

Elder  Henry  Cobb,  though  he  had  a  house  on 
Kent  Street,  apparently  had  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  at 
that  point  on  North  River  where  it  makes  a  sharp 
curve  from  its  northerly  course  and  turns  easterly 
towards  the  sea,  and  where  a  block-house  wxs  erected 
for  defense  in  the  Indian  wars.  Whether  he  ever 
lived  on  this  farm  is  uncertain,  as  he  removed  to 
Barustable  in  1640.  Samuel  House  seems  to  have 
settled  southerly  of  Colman's  Hills,  where  he  built  a 
house  before  1636. 

Cornet  Robert  Stetson  pushed  his  adventurous  way 
in  1634  far  up  the  river  into  the  wilderness,  miles 
above  any  other  settler,  building  his  house  on  a  plain 
near  the  river,  and  by  a  valuable  spring,  which  sup- 
plied him  with  water.  "  Cornet's  Rocks,"  on  the 
river,  mark  the  site  of  his  farm.  Deane  speaks  of 
him  as  "  an  euterprisiug  and  valuable  man  of  consid- 
erable wealth,  a  Deputy  to  Court,  a  Cornet  of  the  first 
light-horse  troop  raised  in  the  Colouy,  a  member  of 
the  Couucil  of  war,  a  Colony  Commissioner  for  set- 
tling the  patent  lines, — in  short,  he  lived  long,  and 
left  a  good  name  at  last."  His  posterity  in  the  old 
town  is  a  large  one,  and  it  has  spread  all  over  the 
land.  His  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  in  an 
effort  to  communicate  with  King  Philip,  aud  avoid  a 
war  if  pos=ible,  shows  his  remarkable  courage  and 
willingness  to  undertake  the  most  dangerous  and 
responsible  duties  for  the  good  of  the  colony. 

William  Barstow  and  Joseph  Sylvester  settled  early 
in  the  south  part  of  the  towu,  aud  have  transmitted 
their  energy  and  ability  through  a  long  line  of  worthy 
descendants.  John  Palmer  settled  still  farther  south 
about  1650,  between  Church  Hill  aud  the  Third 
Herring  Brook,  over  which  he  built  a  bridge  called 
Palmer  bridge.  In  the  female  line  his  descendants 
are  numerous  in  the  old  town,  but  those  bearing  the 
name  have  gone  to  other  places,  where  it  is  a  famous 
and  honored  name.  In  1640  William  Randall  settled 
near  the  river  and  Till   Creek.     He  was  said  to  be  a 


very  enterprising  man,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  tendency  to  dispute  with  his  neighbors  aud  get 
into  legal  controversy  was  the  reason  why  the  Gen- 
eral Court  was  called  upon  to  lay  out  a  footpath  for 
Cornet  Stetson  to  go  over  to  meeting.  This  is  the  more 
likely  from  the  fact  that  he  (Randall)  contended  also 
that  it  was  wrong  to  pay  religious  teachers.  Turning 
back  to  the  harbor,  we  find  John  Williams  located 
very  early,  perhaps  as  early  as  1634,  on  his  farm 
northerly  of  the  harbor,  and  adjoining  it.  lie  left 
no  children,  aud  by  his  will  this  farm,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  passed  to  the  Barker  family,  in  which 
it  has  ever  since  remained. 

That  part  of  Scituate  called  the  "  Coiiihassett 
Grant"  was  settled  very  early.  It  extended  from 
Satuit  Hook  northerly  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  and 
extending  westerly  "  three  miles  up  into  the  woods, 
from  the  high-water  mark  in  the  brook."  This  was 
granted  to  Timothy  Hatherly  and  others.  Mr. 
Hatherly  purchased  the  whole  tract  from  his  asso- 
ciates. Upon  this  territory  many  persons  had  loeated 
themselves,  John  Williams  among  the  number,  and 
much  controversy  arose  between  the  grantees  and  the 
squatters.  Mr.  Hatherly,  with  that  largeness  aud 
liberality  of  mind  for  which  he  was  noted,  having 
decided  to  make  Scituate  his  home,  divided  this  whole 
grant  into  thirty  shares,  reserving  one  fourth  to  him- 
self, and  sold  it  to  a  company  called  the  "  Conihassett 
partners."  This  company  included  the  squatters, 
aud  brought  about  a  peaceable  settlement  of  all  their 
claims.  The  partners  were  Charles  Chauncey,  Thomas 
Chambers,  John  Williams,  James  Cudwoith,  Joseph 
Tilden,  Henry  Merritt,  Thomas  Rawlins,  Thomas 
Tarte,  Johu  Hoar,  Richard  Sealis,  Thomas  Ensign, 
Thomas  Chittenden,  John  Stockbridge,  John  Allen, 
Thomas  Riland,  John  Whitcomb,  John  Woodfield, 
Edward  Jenkins,  Johu  Hallett,  Ann  Vinal,  William 
Holmes,  John  Whiston,  Gowin  White,  John  Damou, 
Rodolphus  Ellmes,  and  Richard  Manu. 

Many  of  these  were  early  settlers  on  the  Conihas- 
sett lands,  but  the  date  of  their  settlement  cau  only 
be  approximately  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  time 
wheu  they  were  admitted  as  freemen  or  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity. 

John  Williams,  James  Cud  worth,  John  Hoar, 
Richard  Sealis,  Edward  Jenkins,  Ann  Viual,  Rodol- 
phus Ellms,  and  Richard  Mann  were  there  very 
early,  and  located  on  this  grant.  Of  these  Gen. 
James  Cudworth  became  a  very  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  colouy.  His  home  was  near  Little  Musquash- 
cut  Pond,  after  selling  his  house  at  Satuit  Brook  to 
Thomas  Ensign.  He  was  deputy  from  Scituate  to 
the  Colony  Court  for  many  years,  also  an  assistant  in 
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the  government,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  colonies 
in  1657.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  Iu 
this  he  showed  himself  a  mau  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  times.  He  refused  to  sanction  the  severe 
laws  against  that  turbulent  sect, — for  the  Quakers  of 
that  day  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  later  years, — 
and  as  a  consequence  he  was  for  many  years  excluded 
from  auy  share  in  the  government  and  in  public 
affairs.  In  1059,  Scituate  elected  him  as  a  deputy, 
but  the  court  at  Plymouth,  under  the  influence, 
probably,  of  the  bigoted  Governor  Prence,  excluded 
him,  and  in  1060  disfranchised  him.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  men  who  too  faithfully  serve  the  public  to 
be  thus  treated.  In  this  local  history  repeats  itself 
from  time  to  time.  But  times  of  peril  came ;  the 
Indian  wars  arose,  and  Gen.  Cudworth  was  asked  to 
take  command  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  forces.  With 
his  native  nobility  of  character  and  lofty  patriotism, 
he  put  aside  all  memory  of  his  wrongs,  aud  accepted 
the  perilous  aud  responsible  service.  His  career  was 
one  of  eminent  usefulness  to  the  colouy  and  town. 
His  descendants  still  live  in  Scituate.  Richard  Sealis 
has  no  descendants  in  town.  The  name  died  with 
him. 

John  Hoar  is  said  to  have  been  a  lawyer.  His 
farm  adjoined  Gen.  Cudworth's.  He  removed  to 
Concord  about  1660,  aud  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  late 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 
United  States  senator,  are  among  his  descendants. 
Thomas  Ensign  settled  north  of  the  brook.  He  had 
but  one  child,  John,  who  fell  with  Capt.  Peirce  in 
1GTG,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Rehoboth  battle. 
One  daughter  survived  him,  who  married  Stephen 
Otis.  From  her  descended  the  generations  of  phy- 
sicians who  successively  doctored  the  people  of  this 
town.  Capt.  John  Allen  was  a  man  of  some  military 
note  in  the  Indian  wars.  He  left  oue  son,  who  left 
no  descendants.  John  Whitcomb  was  iu  Scituate 
but  a  few  years  and  removed  to  Lancaster.  John 
Woodtield,  whose  house  was  north  of  Thomas  Eu- 
sigu's,  left  uo  descendants.  Edward  Jenkins,  though 
oue  of  the  Conihasset  partners,  did  not  live  on  that 
territory,  but  on  the  north  part  of  Edward  Fos- 
ter's lot  on  Kent  Street.  Those  of  his  name  aud 
lineage  have  always  lived  in  the  town.  John  Hallett 
was  a  large  landholder,  aud,  it  may  be,  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  this  town  ;  but  his  descendants  are  in  Barn- 
stable Couuty  and  other  places,  to  which  they  migrated 
from  that  county.  Ann  or  Anna  Vinal  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  woman.  She  came  to  this  wilder- 
ness in  1636  with   three  children,  the  youngest  only 


six  years  old,  and  here  established  a  home,  built  her 
house  on  the  brook  north  of  Stockbridge's  mill  pond 
in  1637,  aud  met  with  merited  success.  Her  de- 
scendants iu  every  generation  have  been  worthy  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  and  the  family  is  still  numerous. 

William  Holmes  was  a  short  time  iu  Scituate,  then 
removing  to  Marshfield. 

John  Whitcomb  was  in  Scituate  in  lG.'JG,  and  died 
in  1660.      He  left  one  son,  who  removed. 

Gowiu  White  may  have  lived  a  short  time  on  the 
Conihasset  lands,  but  in  1650  he  purchased  a  large 
farm  south  of  'fill's  Creek,  aud  probably  lived  there,  a 
neighbor  of  William  Randall  aud  Robert  Stetson. 

John  Damon,  a  boy  at  that  time,  came  to  Scituate 
before  1633,  with  his  uncle,  William  Gilson.  He 
was  one  of  the  Conihassett  partners,  but  as  he  inher- 
ited his  uncle's  estate  on  Keut  Street,  it  is  probable 
that  he  always  resided  there.  He  was  an  influential 
man,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  employed  iu  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  was  repeatedly  chosen  a  deputy  to  the 
General  Court.  His  sons,  John  and  Lieut.  Zachary, 
were  active  in  King  Philip's  war.  His  posterity  is 
a  large  one,  and  many  of  the  name  have  always  lived 
in  Scituate.  The  farm  of  Rhodolphus  Ellms  was 
near  Mann  Hill,  between  that  aud  the  farm  of  Gowin 
White.  His  descendants  have  always  lived  upon,  and 
still  occupy,  their  ancestral  farm.  They  are  a  very 
respectable  race,  and  always  exercised  a  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Richard 
Mann  is  the  only  member  of  the  "  Mayflower"  com- 
pany that  settled  in  Scituate.  His  farm  was  north  of 
John  Hoar's,  of  Mann's  Hill,  so  named  from  him,  and 
ever  known  as  such.  His  descendants  have  always 
been  preseut  in  all  parts  of  the  old  town,  a  thriving, 
respected  race  of  men  aud  women.  How  much  farther 
north  the  settlement  extended  in  the  first  half  of  that 
century  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  grant  and  of  the  towu  was  a  matter 
of  long  and  bitter  controversy  between  the  two  colo- 
nies, resulting  finally  in  making  Bound  Brook  the 
northern  boundary  at  the  shore,  aud  here,  iu  1700, 
came  Mordecai  Lincoln,  and  built  a  large  house,  the 
most  northerly  in  the  town,  and  the  mill  known  as 
Liucolu  Mills.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  martyred  President.  Among  the  other 
earlier  settlers  was  John  Lowell.  He  was  in  Scituate 
from  1658  to  about  16G5.  He  was  the  ancestor  of 
Judge  Lowell,  of  Boston,  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  the  name.  Scituate  lost  many  of  her  early 
settlers  by  their  removal  with  Mr.  Lothrop  to  Barn- 
stable. But  when  Lawrence  Litchfield  came  from 
Barnstable  to  Scituate,  a  few  years  later,  the  loss  was 
largely  compensated  for.     His  descendants  have  prob- 
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ably  been  more  numerous  in  the  town  than  that  of 
any  other  family,  and  have  always  been  houored,  in- 
fluential, and  public-spirited  citizens,  impressing; 
themselves  strongly  in  the  religious  and  educational 
interests  of  the  town. 

John  Stockbridge  was  in  Seituate  as  early  as  1G38. 
His  first  house  was  near  the  harbor,  but  before  1G60 
he  built  the  Stockbridge  mansion,  near  the  pond  bear- 
ing his  name.  This  house  was  garrisoned  duriug  the 
Indian  war,  and  was  the  original  hive  from  which 
swarmed  the  stalwart  Stockbridge  race,  which  so 
strongly  impressed  itself  upon  the  early  history  of 
this  region.  In  its  ancient  home  the  name  is  dying 
out,  but  in  distant  parts  of  the  land  it  still  survives 
in  its  old  and  strong  characteristics.  The  names  of 
most  of  the  early  settlers  who  may  be  said  to  have 
left  their  mark  upon  the  old  town  have  been  given. 
In  compiling  a  town  history  no  apology  is  needed 
for  calling  attention  to  the  men  and  the  kind  of  men 
who  started  that  town  into  being  and  impressed  its 
character  upon  the  plantations.  These  were  largely 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  culture  and  education,  and 
many  of  them  of  extraordinary  mental  power  and  ca- 
pacity for  affairs,  and  these  characteristics  have  de- 
scended through  some  of  the  first  generations  at  least 
to  their  descendants.  Settled  by  such  men,  it  is  not 
strange  that  this  town  made  rapid  progress.  The  old 
town  of  Plymouth  early  lost  many  of  its  strongest 
men.  Brewster,  Standish,  and  Alden  removed  to 
Duxbury,  Bradford  to  Kingston,  and  Winslow  to 
Marshfield.  Perhaps  this  hindered  its  progress.  At 
any  rate,  the  record  shows  that  less  thau  fifty  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  1GG7,  the  valua- 
tion of  Seituate  for  taxable  purposes  was  nearly  double 
that  of  Plymouth. 

The  following  table  of  amount  of  taxes  levied  on 
the  several  towns  in  the  colony  at  that  time  may  be 
interesting : 

£  «.  J. 

Plymouth 25  IS  00 

Duxburrow 23  11  00 

Seituate. 42  07  00 

Sandwich 23  11  04 

Tuutiton 23  11  04 

Yarmouth 21  13  01 

liunivtablo 25  IS  00 

Marshfield 21  13  04 

Rehoboth 25  07  00 

Eiisthaiu 18  IS  00 

liowanus 10  10  00 

Dartmouth 14  00  00 

2S6     13     08 

This  rate  lasted  in  the  same  proportion  substan- 
tially for  about  tweuty  years. 

Iu  this  levy  of  taxes  in  1681  there  was  an  appor- 
tionment of  two  pounds  upon  "  Accord  Pond  shares." 


This  must  have  been  a  part  of  Seituate.    These  shares 
were  taxed  separately  only  from  1G81  to  1G8G. 

In  the  contribution  of  soldiers  to  the  defense  of  the 
colony  in  the  Indian  wars,  the  relative  importance  and 
superiority  of  Seituate  also  appears.  In  1675,  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  Seituate  was  ordered  to  furnish 
twenty-three  men  and  Plymouth  only  fifteen,  thus  in- 
dicating the  relative  population  of  the  two  towns  a 
half-century  after  settlement. 

Military  Matters.1 — In    military  affairs,  in   that 
early  time,  Seituate  occupied   a  prominent   position. 
Before   Seituate  was   settled   Standish   had    iu   some 
personal  encounters  punished  a  few  refractory  savages, 
and  in  the  Pequot  war  of  1637  the  Plymouth  Colony 
was  not  largely  involved.  Seituate  sent  three  volunteers 
into  that  fight,  however.     For  thirty-eight  years  after 
that  war  peace  had  prevailed  with  the  Indians.      But 
for  some  years  before  Philip  commenced  open  hostil- 
ities it  became  evident  that  the  colonies  should  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  attack  by  en- 
rollment and  drilling  in  companies.    In  1652,  Seituate 
had  a  "  military  discipline"  established,  with  James 
Cudworth  as  captain.     In  1G53  a  council  of  war  be- 
came a  permanent  institution  for  the  colony.    It  con- 
sisted of  eleven  men,  and  Seituate  usually  furnished 
a  large  part.     In  1GG5  five  of  the  eleven  were  from 
that  town, — namely,   Cornet  Robert  Stetson,   Sergt. 
John  Damon,  Isaac  Chittenden,  Edward  Jenkins,  and 
Lieut.  Isaac  Buck.     But   there  was   sometimes  con- 
flict between  this  live  town  and  the  Colony  Court.    Iu 
1GG6  the  company  elected  James  Cudworth   captain, 
and  Michael   Peirce  lieutenant,  sending  their  names 
to   the  court  for  approval.     These   two    men  subse- 
quently greatly  distinguished  themselves.    They  were 
snubbed  as  follows  :   "  As  to  Mr.  Cudworth  it  is  di- 
rectly against  the  advice  of  the  Court,  and  as  to  Mr. 
Peirce  he  is  a  stranger  to  us;  therefore  Sergt.  John 
Damon  is  directed  to  take  the  command  until  further 
orders."     Yet  a  few  years  later  they  anxiously  sought 
to  give  Gen.  James  Cudworth  the  command  of  all  the 
colony  forces.     Just  fifty  years  from  the  time  when 
Goodman   Bird  and   Henry  Merritt  are  supposed  to 
have   first  set  foot  in  Seituate,  and  just  one  hundred 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
came  perilous  times,  checking  the  prosperity  of   the 
town.     Philip  had  aroused  the  Indian  tribes  to  war, 
and  it  happened  that  Seituate  felt  the  force  of  the 
conflict  more  than  any  other  town  in  the  colony.     It 
proved  to  be  specially  exposed  to  danger.      Garrisons 
were    established    at    Capt.    John    Williams'   iu    the 
Conihassett  grant,   at  the  "  block-house"  on  North 
River,  and  what  was  regarded  as  the  principal  garri- 
son at  the  Stockbridge  mansion,  and  another  garrison 
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of  twelve  men  at  Mr.  Joseph  Barstow's,  near  what  is 
now  called  Hanover  "  Four  Corners." 

To  garrison  these  forts  called  many  men  to  arms. 
Scituate  sent  twenty  men  into  the  fight  at  the  Narra- 
gansett  fort,  Dec.  19,  1675.  At  the  storming  of  this 
fort  Sergt.  Theophilus  Witherell  was  wounded  and 
crippled  for  life.  Joseph  Turner,  John  Vina!,  and 
William  Perry  also  suffered  in  the  same  fight,  their 
wounds  not  proving  quite  so  severe. 

But  a  heavy  calamity  was  impending.  The  Nar- 
rngansetts  began  ravaging  Rhode  Island  in  the  spriug 
of  1U7G,  and  Capt.  Michael  Peirce,  with  a  company 
of  fifty  white  men  and  twenty  friendly  Indians,  was 
ordered  to  march  against  them.  Eighteen  of  the 
fifty  were  from  Scituate. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  he 
had  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  thought 
they  suffered  some,  while  no  damage  was  done  to  his 
force.  The  next  day  he  marched  out  with  his  whole 
company,  and  probably  one  or  two  Rehoboth  men  as 
guides,  to  find  and  attack  the  enemy.  Coming  to  the 
river  he  discovered  the  enemy,  and  crossed  to  attack, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Canonchet, 
who  had  massed  there  the  whole  fighting  force  of  his 
still  powerful  tribe.  With  such  an  overwhelming 
force  in  front  and  the  river  in  his  rear  the  situation 
was  desperate  indeed.  The  Indians  also  crossed  over 
a  large  party  to  cut  off  all  possible  retreat  across  the 
river.  Nothing  was  left  for  this  brave  band  but  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Forming  his 
company  so  as  to  meet  the  attack  both  in  front  and 
rear,  they  fought  till  nearly  every  man  had  fallen.  A 
few  of  the  friendly  Indians  escaped  and  one  white 
man,  Thomas  Mann,  of  Scituate,  who  was  sorely 
wounded.  The  former  escaped  only  because  of  their 
being  better  able  to  conceal  their  identity. 

The  fidelity,  bravery,  and  cool  ingenuity  shown  by 
these  friendly  Indiana  was  wonderful,  and  should  be 
noted  to  redeem  their  race  from  the  popular  and  too 
easily  received  opinion  that  the  Indian  is  iucapable  of 
elevation,  and  is  necessarily  cruel,  ignoble,  and  to  be 
treated  like  a  wild  beast  of  prey.  Of  the  Scituates 
slain,  the  following  fifteen  names  are  known :  Capt. 
Michael  Peirce,  Samuel  Russell,  Beujaniin  Chitten- 
deu,  John  Lothrop,  Gorshom  Dodson,  Samuel  Pratt, 
Thomas  Savary,  Joseph  Wade,  William  Wilcom, 
Jeremiah  Barstow,  Johu  Ensign,  Joseph  Cowen,  Jo- 
seph Perry,  John  Perry,  John  Rose.  Thomas  Maun 
escaped,  wounded,  thus  leaving  two  of  the  eighteen 
unaccounted  for.  They  were  no  doubt  killed,  making 
the  loss  of  Scituate  seventeen. 

The  others  killed  in  this  battle  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing towns :    Marshfield,    nine ;    Duxbury,    four  ; 


Sandwich,    five ;    Barnstable,  six  ;    Yarmouth,    five ; 
and  Eastham,  four. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  colony,  and  especially 
to  Scituate.  More  than  half  the  slain  were  heads  of 
families.  We  can  have  no  conception  of  the  terror 
and  suffering  of  those  times.  Their  fathers  killed, 
rumors  of  marauding  bands  of  savages  approaching, 
the  cunning  and  mystery  of  their  movements,  the 
nameless  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  all  tended  to  in- 
tensify their  uuintermitting  anxiety  and  alarm.  Every 
movement  from  place  to  place,  from  neighbor  to  neigh- 
bor, was  fraught  with  danger,  as  any  tree  or  shrub 
might  hide  a  lurking  foe.  These  were  not  vain  fears. 
On  the  21st  of  April  the  first  attack  was  made  upon 
the  town,  but  the  vigilant  and  courageous  people  re- 
pulsed and  drove  them  off  for  that  time.  So  far  as 
known,  William  Blackmore  was  the  only  man  killed 
in  this  raid. 

On  the  20th  of  May  they  made  a  more  comprehen- 
sive attack  upon  the  town.  A  strong  force,  passing 
through  Hingham,  killing  Johu  Jacob  and  burning 
several  houses,  came  into  Scituate  by  the  "  Indiau 
path,"  committing  their  first  depredations  at  what  is 
now  the  Hanover  line,  on  the  Third  Herring  Brook, 
there  burning  the  "  Cornet's  mill."  Passing  rapidly 
on,  they  burned  the  house  of  Joseph  Sylvester,  situ- 
ated northerly  from  Church  Hill  and  a  mile  north  of 
the  Barstow  house  garrison.  This  garrisou  they  did 
not  care  to  delay  themselves  with.  If  their  attack 
had  a  plan,  it  was  apparently  to  burn  all  the  houses 
on  their  way  down,  to  attack  the  garrisons  below,  and, 
having  wiped  them  out  of  existence,  they  could  easily 
dispose  of  the  twelve  men  at  Barstow's  on  their  re- 
turn. That  their  force  was  strong  and  had  no  fears 
of  this  little  garrison  is  shown  by  the  boldness  of 
their  subsequent  movements.  They  pressed  rapidly 
forward  down  the  river  and  towards  the  stronger 
fortresses  below,  "  burning  as  they  weut."  The  help- 
less condition  of  the  little  garrison  behind  them  can 
be  easily  seen,  with  all  the  settlement  between  them 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  town,  in  ashes.  On  their 
way  from  the  Third  Herring  Brook  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  fortress  and  about  there  as  many  as  thirteen 
dwelling-houses  were  burned  and  quite  as  many  barns. 
From  the  location  of  their  houses  it  is  probable  that 
those  of  Nicholas  Albeson  (the  Swede),  William  Par- 
ker, Edward  Wright,  Thomas  Woodworth,  William 
Wills,  Daniel  Standlake,  Abraham  Sutlifie,  John 
Buck,  James  Torrey,  Widow  Torrey,  Henry  Ewell, 
John  Northey,  John  Curtis,  John  Bompasse,  Widow 
Blackmore,  George  and  Samuel  Russell,  and  Thomas 
King,  Jr.,  were  burned. 

But  these  were  not  all.    The  house  of  John  James, 
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near  the  block-house,  was  probably  burned,  though  he 
may  have  successfully  defeuded  it,  as  he  was  wounded, 
and  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  his  farm,  located  on  the  river  at  a  place 
of  romantic  beauty  and  historic  interest,  should, 
through  his  only  son,  have  descended  and  still  re- 
mained in  the  family.  Deacon  Elisha  James,  of  fra- 
grant memory,  died  a  few  years  since,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  name  to  inherit,  but  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Judge  Parmenter,  of  Boston,  still  owns  the  old 
place,  cunsecrated  by  the  blood  shed  of  her  first  an- 
cestor in  its  defense. 

In  this  burning  and  ravaging  of  the  towu  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  women  and  children  per- 
ished. Such  was  the  vigilance  of  the  inhabitants 
that  probably  all  succeeded  in  takiug  refuge  in  the 
fortified  places.  The  men  in  these  places,  with  their 
wives  and  little  ones  to  defend,  might  well  prove  them- 
selves to  be  heroes,  as  they  did.  The  block-house 
was  attacked,  but  successfully  defended.  Its  position 
seemed  to  have  been  a  strong  one. 

Having  by  this  attack  admonished  this  garrison  to 
stay  where  it  was,  the  crafty  foe  swept  ou  his  deso- 
lating way  towards  the  more  strongly  garrisoned  but 
less  favorably  located  fortress  below.  If  they  could 
carry  this,  the  whole  towu  could  be  destroyed.  As 
the  garrison  in  the  block-house  marked  their  progress 
by  the  successive  columns  of  smoke  that  rose  above 
the  trees  from  their  burning  houses,  it  must  have 
been  a  torturing  question  as  to  what  their  duty  was. 
Should  they  abandon  their  families  under  slight 
guard  in  the  block-house,  and  march  after  them  to 
the  help  of  their  brethren  below,  with  the  chances 
against  their  making  successful  attack,  or  remain 
where  they  were  ?  The  situation  was  a  desperate  oue, 
and  the  imagination  may  attempt  to  paint,  but  can 
little  realize  the  anxious  consultations  in  that  little 
fort.  That  they  sent  a  message  up  the  river  to  Cor- 
net Stetson,  then  sixty-four  years  of  age,  or  that  he 
got  intelligence  from  above,  is  probable.  At  any 
rate,  this  veteran,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  town, 
descended  the  river  with  some  men,  augmenting  their 
number  here  no  doubt,  and  took  a  part  in  the  fight 
about  the  Stockbridge  mills  before  it  closed,  and  the 
savages  were  driven  off.  The  preservation  of  these 
mills  was  of  much  consequence  to  the  town  There- 
fore the  mansion  was  stockaded  ou  three  sides,  the 
pond  being  considered  a  sufficient  natural  defense  on 
that  side.  Here  oue  of  the  hardest  battles  of  the 
war  was  fought.  The  Indians  fought  bravely  and 
suffered  heavily.  For  several  hours  they  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  fire  the  mills  and  capture  the  house. 
Lieut.  Isaac  Buck  was  apparently  in  command  at  this 


place,  and  gathered  in  all  the  available  force  below, 
and  later  in  the  day,  being  reinforced  by  Cornet  Stet- 
son from  above,  near  nightfall  the  euemy  was  de- 
feated and  driven  off. 

Courage  and  skill  won  the  day  against  greatly  su- 
perior numbers,  and  saved  not  only  Scituate,  but  per- 
haps the  whole  colony  south  from  further  extended 
ravages.  And  yet  that  same  week  Governor  Wius- 
low  could  complaiu  of  "  the  inactivity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scituate  about  this  lime."  Strange  ignorance 
of  facts,  or  stranger  injustice  in  view  of  them  !  At 
the  same  time  he  praises  forty  men  from  the  three 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  and  Marshtield,  who 
veutured  as  far  as  Bridgewater,  and  saw  but  did  not 
fight  a  small  straggling  party  of  the  enemy.  What 
was  Scituate  doing  at  the  same  point  of  time,  with  a 
large  part  of  the  town  in  flames,  and  the  uiaiu  part  of 
the  enemy  attacking  its  hard-pressed  garrisons'?  At 
that  very  time  Capt.  Williams,  with  thirty  Scituate 
men,  was  ranging  the  woods  beyond  Plymouth 
towards  Middleboro',  while  those  other  three  towns 
combined  only  sent  forty  men  into  the  woods. 
Amazing  injustice,  to  censure  the  "  inactivity"  of  this 
heroic  town.  It  was  in  fact  bearing  nearly  the  whole 
brunt  of  that  cruel  war. 

Among  the  incidents  attending  the  attack  of  the 
mill  was  oue  illustrating  the  narrow  escapes  and  great 
courage  of  the  women  of  the  period.  The  house  of 
Henry  Ewell  was  situated  about  sixty  rods  from  the 
fortress.  Mrs.  Ewell,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Anthony 
Annable,  was  at  home  alone  with  an  infant  grand- 
child, John  Northy.  The  first  intimation  she  had 
of  any  danger  was  seeing  the  savages  rushing  down 
the  hill  to  the  house.  With  the  first  impulse  for 
safety  or  to  alarm  the  garrison  she  fled  there,  forget- 
ting the  babe.  After  the  battle  was  joined,  and  while 
it  was  occupying  all  parties,  by  some  path  known  better 
to  her  than  to  the  foe,  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
house  determined  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  sleeping 
babe.  She  found  it  slumbering  as  she  had  left  it,  and 
carried  it  safely  away.  To  this  woman's  wary  courage 
many  of  the  excellent  family  of  Northy  owe  their 
existence.  The  injustice  of  the  Governor's  strictures, 
and  that  he  realized  it,  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
the  men  of  Scituate  were  called  to  take  the  lead  in 
offensive  operations  agaiust  the  savages. 

As  before  alluded  to,  James  Cudworth,  long  slighted 
and  excluded  from  a  rightful  share  in  the  government, 
was  now  appealed  to  by  the  Colony  Court  to  take  com- 
mand of  their  forces  with  the  rank  of  general.  As 
Deaue  says,  "  The  long  persecuted  Cudworth,  with  a 
magnanimity  rarely  equaled,  though  waxing  old,  ac- 
cepted the  chief  command  of  the  colony  forces,  aud 
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continued    in    that  commaud    until   Philip    was   sub- 
dued." 

Lieut.  Isaac  Buck  and  Cornet  John  Buck  were  in 
constant  service  with  their  men  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  Comet  Stetsou  was  seldom  out  of  the  saddle, 
making  excursions  with  the  troops,  encouraging  the 
home-guard,  and  attending  the  council  of  war.  [lis 
services  were  invaluable. 

Capt.  Johu  Williams,  with  a  Scituate  company, 
held  an  important  command  in  the  force  which  sur- 
rounded and  killed  King  Philip  at  Mount  Hope,  thus 
virtually  closing  hostilities.  Surely,  it  may  be  claimed 
for  Scituate  that  she  did  and  suffered  more  for  the 
salvation  of  the  colouy  thau  any,  than  perhaps  all, 
of  the  other  towns  therein.  As  a  native  of  that 
ancient  town,  as  a  descendant  of  those  heroic  Indian 
fighters,  the  compiler  of  these  pages  can  do  no  less 
thau  claim  for  them  the  credit  due  to  them  for  their 
great  services  in  this  dark  and  perilous  period  of 
colonial  history. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  towu  had  re- 
ceived a  hard  blow  by  the  Indian  war,  30  much  of  its 
property  had  been  destroyed  and  so  many  of  its 
most  enterprising  citizens  slain.  Still  it  continued 
increasing  in  population  and  manifesting  much  enter- 
prise. In  the  wars  intervening  between  this  and  the 
Revolutionary  war,  it  did  not  suffer  largely.  To  the 
expedition  under  Col.  Church,  in  1C89,  Scituate  fur- 
nished six  men  and  two  officers.  A  year  later,  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  under  Sir  Wm.  Pbipps,  six- 
teen men  and  three  officers, — Capt.  Joseph  Sylvester, 
Lieut.  Isaac  Chittenden,  and  Ensign  John  Stetson, — 
went  forth  from  Scituate,  many  of  the  nineteen  never 
to  return.  It  is  certain  that  John  Stetson,  Nathaniel 
Parker,  Matthew  Stetson,  Moses  Simons,  Lazarus 
Turner,  Samuel  Bryant,  Samuel  Dwelley,  aud  Robert 
Sproat  perished  in  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Scituate  militia  company  con- 
tained about  two  hundred  men. 

In  the  French  war  the  town  must  have  done  its 
full  duty  in  the  way  of  furnishing  men.  Mr.  Deane 
gives  the  following  list,  saying,  "  It  must  be  far  from 
a  complete  one  :" 


Capt.  Johu  Clap. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Briggs. 
Lieut.  Elisha  Turner. 
Scrgt.  Baruabas  Barker. 
William  Carlu-lc. 
Jauies  Cushing. 
Samuel  Bowker. 
Cunsidor  Cole. 
Stephen  Lapham. 
Llisha  Palmer. 
Samuel  Ramsdell. 
Pelcg  Turner. 


Edmund  Bowker. 
lleubcn  Bates. 
David  Dunbur. 
Benjamin  Bowker. 
John  Foster. 
Benjamin  Palmer. 
Elisha  Burrol). 
Colburn  Burrell. 
Samuel  Brooks. 
Nchemiah   Palmer. 
George  Stetson. 
Jedediah  Dwelley. 


Benjamin  Lapham. 
John  Caswell. 
Edward  Corlew. 
David  Marvel. 
Zaccheus  Nash. 
Thomas  Peiree. 
Gideon  Rose. 
Luther  Wndo. 
James  Briggs. 
Sauiuel    Randall. 
Isaae  Torrey. 
Stanton  James. 
Nehemiah  Randall. 
Lieut.  Viney  Turner. 
Lieut.  Job  Tyrrel. 
William  liayden. 
Ezckicl  Hayden. 
William  Perry. 
Nehemiah  Sylvester. 
Seth  Sylvester. 
Richard  Silvester. 
Elisha  Stoddard. 
Nathaniel   Ellmes. 
Josiah  Litchlield. 
James  Tower. 
John  Gross. 
Edmund  Gross. 
Isaae  Lapham. 


Henry  Lambert. 
Simeon  Nash. 
Reuben  Damon. 
Zachariah  Lambert. 
Daniel  Lambert. 
John  Corlew. 
Thomas  Corlew. 
Edward  Corlew,  Jr. 
William  Corlew. 
Elisha  Litchlield. 
Wibom  llolloway. 
Benjamin  Colluiuurc. 
Dr.  Ephraiui  Otis. 
Joseph  Bowker. 
Luke  Lambert. 
James  Woodworth. 
Oliver  Winslow. 
William  Gould. 
James  Orian. 
Thomas  Pcirce. 
Thomas  Vicars. 
Michael  Vricars. 
Joseph  Randall. 
Ezekiel  Sprague. 
William  Westcott. 
Dr.  James  Otis. 
Eighty  men. 


The  French  war  was  a  good  training-school  for  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  approaching.  Canada 
had  been  added  to  the  British  possessions  by  the 
prowess  of  the  British  colonies,  and  those  colouies 
began  to  feel  that  their  services  demanded  recognition 
aud  reward  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  a  decent  regard 
for  their  rights.  Scituate  was  early  aroused  to  pa- 
triotic action. 

In  March,  1774,  in  town-meeting,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  and  present  resolutions  "  touch- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  times."  May  23,  1774,  a 
report  was  made  recommending  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent committee  with  larger  powers.  This  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  town,  and  a  committee, 
including  most  of  the  previous  one,  was  appointed. 
They  were  John  Cushing,  Jr.,  Nathan  Gushing, 
Charles  Turner,  Israel  Vinal,  Nathaniel  Waterman, 
James  Otis,  William  Turner,  Joseph  Tollman,  Joseph 
Stetsou,  Increase  Clapp,  Gideon  Vinal,  Eli  Curtis, 
Samuel  Clapp,  Abiel  Turner,  Barnabas  Little,  John 
Palmer,  Galen  Clap,  Anthony  Waterman,  Noah  Otis, 
Barnabas  Barker,  George  Martin,  Ignatius  Otis, 
Thomas  Mann,  Samuel  Jenkins,  Paul  Bailey,  Calvin 
Perrin,  Amasa  Bailey,  Joseph  Bailey,  Constant  Clap, 
John  Jacob,  and  James  Briggs.  A  committee  of 
correspondence  was  also  chosen,  consisting  of  John 
Cushing,  Jr.,  Nathan  Cushing,  Joseph  Tolman, 
Barnabas  Little,  Israel  Vinal,  Jr.,  Galen  Clapp,  Abiel 
Turner,  Noah  Otis,  Nathaniel  Waterman,  Joseph 
Bailey,  and  Eli  Curtis.     This  was  Oct.  0,  1774.     In 
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January,  ]  775,  this  committee  interviewed  two  Tories, 
Charles  Curtis  aud  Frederick  Henderson,  who  plainly 
declared  their  intention  not  to  adhere  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  These  two  men  were  probably  the 
only  declared  royalists  in  Scituate.  Many  others  were 
suspected,  but  most  of  the  twenty-five  suspected  re- 
lieved themselves  of  this  suspicion,  and  June  19, 
1777,  there  remained  for  trial  Elijah  Curtis,  Job 
Otis,  James  Curtis,  Benjamin  Jacobs,  Elishu  Turner, 
John  Stetson,  Joseph  Jacob,  and  Joseph  Heyden. 
But  none  of  these  were  active  enough  to  make  their 
influence  unfavorably  felt  upon  the  patriot  cause. 
Severe  measures  were  taken  in  those  days  against  the 
enemies  of  freedom,  but  the  patriots  were  engaged  in 
a  doperate  struggle  with  one  of  the  mightiest  nations 
on  earth,  and  they  rightly  reasoned  that  to  harbor 
traitors  in  their  midst  might  paralyze  all  their  efforts. 

But,  as  always  in  times  of  strong  excitement,  great 
injustice  was  in  danger  of  resulting.  Some  were  sus- 
pected simply  because  they  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  aud  this  placed  Dr.  Beujamiu  Stock- 
bridge  and  Dr.  Charles  Stockbridge  under  suspicion. 
Added  to  this,  Dr.  Beujamiu  Stockbridge,  in  passing 
through  Boston,  was  detained  awhile  by  Geu.  Gage, 
and  his  son,  Dr.  Charles  Stockbridge,  having  been 
found  walking  on  the  beach,  as  if  in  waiting  for  some 
one,  in  consequence  the  town  authorities  sent  Dr. 
Benjamin  to  Plymouth  under  guard,  and  Dr.  Charles 
and  some  of  his  associates  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge.  Both  were  soon  re- 
leased, however,  the  suspicions  proving  groundless. 
William  Cushing,  the  patriot  judge,  did  not  escape 
suspicion.  Most  men  bearing  the  king's  commission 
were  Tories,  but  Judge  Cushing  adhered  to  the  pa- 
triot cause,  and  after  the  war  attained  by  successive 
promotions  to  the  appointment  by  Washington  of 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited 
States.  His  fellow-townsmen' soon  became  satisfied 
of  his  patriotism,  and  June  4,  177C,  just  one  month 
before  the  declaration  of  independence,  they  "  chose 
a  committee  to  draft  instructions  for  our  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court,  viz.:  William  Cushing,  Esq., 
Major  William  Turner,  Capt.  Joseph  Tolruan,  Capt. 
Israel  Viual,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Waterman." 
The  instructions  were  drawn  at  once  by  William 
Cushing,  aud  reported  at  the  same  meetiug  and 
adopted. 

As  they  yield  no  uncertaiu  sound,  and  show  clearly 
the  uutliuching  attitude  aud  pure  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  Scituate  in  that  critical  period,  they  are 
given  here  in  full : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  Town  being  called  together  on  the 
recommendation    of  our    General   Assembly,   to    signify   their 


minds  on  the  great  point  of  Independence  of  Great  Britain, 
think  lit  to  instruct  you  on  that  head.  The  Ministry  of  that 
Kingdom  having  formed  the  design  of  subjecting  the  Colonics 
to  a  distant,  external  and  absolute  power  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, wherein  the  Colonies  have  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cannot  have  any  share  by  representation,  have,  for  a  course  of 
years  past  exerted  their  utmost  endeavors  to  put  the  same  plan, 
so  destructive  to  both  countries,  into  execution  ;  but  finding  it 
(through  the  noble  and  virtuous  opposition  of  the  sons  of  free- 
dom) impracticable,  they  have  had,  at  length,  a  fatal  recourse 
to  that  which  is  still  more  repugnant  to  a  free  Government,  viz., 
a  standing  army, — to  fire  and  sword,  to  blood  and  devastation, — 
calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  as  well  as  endeavoring  to  stir 
up  the  Savages  of  the  wilderness,  being  determined  to  exercise 
their  barbarities  upon  us,  and,  to  ull  appearance,  to  extirpate 
if  practicable,  the  Americans  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  unless 
they  will  tamely  resign  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  repeople 
this  once  happy  Country  with  the  ready  sons  of  Vassalage. 

"We,  therefore,  apprehending  that  such  subjection  will  be 
inconsistent  with  the  just  rights  and  blessings  of  society,  unan- 
imously instruct  you  to  endeavor  that  our  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress be  informed  (in  case  that  Representative  Body  shall  think 
tit  to  declare  the  Colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain)  of  our 
readiness  and  determination  to  assist  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, in  support  of  that  necessary  measure.  Touching  other 
matters,  we  trust  in  your  fidelity,  discretion,  and  zeal  for  tho 
publick  welfare,  to  propose  and  forward  all  such  measures  us 
you  shall  apprehend  may  contribute  to  our  necessary  defence  in 
the  present  threatening  respect  of  affairs,  or  to  the  promoting  of 
the  internal  peace,  order,  and  good  Government  of  this  Colony." 

The  military  record  of  the  men  of  Scituate  was  a 
full  redemption  of  their  pledge.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  the  following  lists  contain  the  names  of  all  who 
served  in  the  war  for  independence,  but  they  are 
enough  to  show  the  full  measure  of  the  patriotism  of 
that  people 

The  following  is  the  pay-roll  of  the  company  of 
minute-men  under  Capt.  Johu  Clapp,  iu  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  John  Bailey,  of  Hanover,  who 
marched  April  19,  1775,  on  the  Lexiugtou  alarm. 
They  served  at  that  time  fifteen  days : 


Capt.  John  Clupp. 
Lieut. Nathaniel  Winslow. 
Lieut.  John  Jacobs. 
Sergt.  Enoch  Collumore. 
Sergt.  Nathaniel  Chitten- 
den. 
Scrgt.  Lazarus  Bowker. 
Sergt.  Stephen  Palmer. 
Corp.  John  Bowker. 
Corp.  Thomas  Totman. 
Corp.  James  Lincoln. 
Corp.  James  Stockbridge. 
Samuel  Clapp. 
Barnabas  Barker. 
Edward  Bowker. 
Daniel  Damon. 
Kbenezer  Eddy. 
Samuel  Damon. 
Gershom  Bowkor. 
Bartlett  Bowker. 
Stephen  Damon. 


Isaac  Sylvester. 
David  Jordan. 
E.  Jacobs. 
Ebenczcr  Copelund. 
Epluaiui  Stetson. 
Nouh  Burrell. 
Colburn  Barrel). 
Joseph  Brown. 
James  Gray. 
Christopher  Stetson. 
James  Barrell. 
Benjamin  Collamurc. 
John  Damon. 
Eells  Damon. 
Daniel  Edwards. 
William  Kyluud. 
Charles  Otis. 
Simeon  Prouty. 
Joshua  Prouty. 
James  Prouty. 
John  Wright. 
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George  Torrey. 

Benjamin  Tower. 

Samuel  Brown. 

Thomas  Holmes. 

Mir. lb    UlDlis. 

Ebenezer  Totman. 

Abner  Briggs. 

Joseph  llayden. 

Matthew  Stetson. 

Nehemiah  House. 

Zeno  Bryant. 

Benjamin  Hyland. 

Thomas  Sylvester. 

Consider  Turner. 

Elijah  Bryant. 

Benjamin  Hammond. 

Stephen  Totman. 

Luther  Chittenden. 

Charles  Curtis. 

Edward  Jcnkiua. 
Nathaniel  Jenkins. 

The  following  is  the  ro 

11  of  Capt.  William  Turner's 

Isaac  Colyer. 

Charles  Litchfield. 

company,  of  Scituate,  an 

d  attached    to   Col.  Thomas' 

Gamaliel  Curtis. 

Nathan  Litchlield. 

regiment,  which  also  mart 

hed  on  the  Lexington  a 

arm, 

Israel  Cowing. 

Elisha  Litchlield. 

April  19,  1775,  and  was 

paid  for  four  days  service  : 

Abner  Dwelley. 
Amos  Dunbar. 

Samuel  Litchlield. 
Josiah  Maun. 

Capt.  William  Turner. 

Joacph  BriggS. 

Ezekiel   Dunbar. 

Lemuel  May  hew. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Stetson. 

David  Merrill. 

William  Curtis. 

John  Munson. 

Ens.  Jonathan  Turner. 

Charles  Curtis. 

David  Dunbar. 

Job  Ncal. 

Sergt.  Joseph  Benson. 

Simeon  Pincin. 

William  Dwelley. 

Samuel  Nichols. 

Sergt.  Jauies  Nash. 

Anthony  Cullamore. 

Charles  Fish. 

Noah  Nash. 

Scrgt.     Lawreuee     Litch 

Isaac  Stetson, 

Elisha  Grose. 

Augustus  Pierce. 

field. 

Daniel  Merritt. 

Joshua  Grose. 

Edward  Ramsdelt. 

Sergt.  Benjamin  Vassall. 

Stopheu  Wade. 

Bonjamin  Gannett. 

Lemuel  Sylvester. 

Clerk  Joshua  Clapp. 

John  Merritt. 

Beza  llayden. 

Asa  Turner. 

Corp.  Benjamin  Huliucs. 

Caleb  Nichols. 

AVilliam  llayden. 

Benjamin  Wade. 

Corp.  Thomas  Webb. 

Joseph  Nash. 

Josiah  Holbrook. 

John  Wade. 

Brum.  Nathaniel  Cushing 

Gamaliel  Curtis. 

David  Hammond. 

Benjamin  Woodwortk. 

Fifer  Bela  Clapp. 

Abedncgo  Wade. 

Nathaniel  Hoilowell. 

Fifer  Reuben  Damon. 

Gora  Jenkins. 

The  same  company  was  in 
1775. 

the  service  again  Oct.  7, 

Samuel  Curtis. 

Zaccheus  Lambert. 

Gideon  Jenkins. 

Noah  Nichols. 

James  Jenkins. 

Lothrop  Litchfield. 

Capt.    Nathaniel    Winslow's    compauy,    in     Col. 

David  Bowker. 

David  Dunbar. 

Thomas'    regiment,  served 

from    May   3,   1775,    to 

Thouias  Holmes. 

William  Pincin. 

Aug.  1,  1775,  and  was  cons 

itutcd  as  follows : 

Calvin  Jenkins. 

James  Litchfield. 

Nathaniel  Eells. 

Joseph  Ellms. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Winslow. 

Elisha  Joy. 

Luke  Bowker. 

Zaccheus  Merritt. 

Lieut. Barstow. 

William  Jones. 

Nehemiah  Merritt. 

Benjamin  Curtis. 

Ens.    Nathaniel    Chitten- 

James Jeffreys. 

Sylvanus  Damon. 

Dealing  Jones. 

den. 

John  King. 

Jabez  Standloy. 

Calogus  Vinal. 

Sergt.  Jacob  Turner. 

John  Lincoln. 

John  King. 

Anthony  Collamore, 

Jr. 

Sergt.  Ephraim  Palmer. 

William  Mayhcw. 

John  Ellms. 

M.  Sutton. 

Sergt.  C.  Barrell. 

Joshua  Merritt. 

In  Capt.  Crocker's  company,  which  served 

from 

Sergt.  Benjamin  Vinal. 
Corp.  J  Miles  Lincoln. 

Daniel  Merritt. 

Noah  Nicholson. 

May  to  August,  1775,  about 

three   months,   a 

ipear 

Corp.  Joseph  Brown. 

Charles  Otis. 

the  following  Scituate  men  : 

Corp.  Samuel  Young. 

Simeon  Prouty. 

Capt.  Elijah  Crocker. 

John  Henley. 

Corp.  Samuel  Gray. 

James  Prouty. 

Drum.  Christ.  Stetson. 

Simeon  Pincin. 

Sergt.  Benjamin  Ilatch. 

William  Henley. 

Barnabas  Barker. 

Ezekiel  Jones. 

Fifer  Bela  Clapp. 

John  Prouty. 

(j  uy  Bates. 

Ephraim  Litchlield. 

James  Barrell. 

John  Wright. 

William  Barrell. 

Laban  1'  ■  ■<■■. 

David  Bowker. 

Isaac  Litchlield. 

John  Bowker. 

Samuel  Stetson. 

George  Cule. 

Nathaniel  Lapham. 

Joshua  Bowker. 

Peter  Sears. 

James  Cushing. 

Lemuel  Lapham. 

Benjamin  Collamore. 

Samuel  Simmons. 

Benjamin  ColJamoro. 
Willi. an  Damon. 

John  Mitchell. 

Eliphalet  Northoy. 

David  Clapp. 

Barnabas  Simmons. 

Nathaniel  dishing. 

Anios  Stetson. 

Stephen  Fish. 

Theophilus  Soutnwoitn. 

D.  Costo. 

Amos  Stetson. 

Michael  Frazicr. 

Laban  Sprague. 

Stephen  Damon. 

Thomas  Totman. 

These  same  men  appear  to 

iave  been  again  iu  ser- 

John  Damon. 

Benjamin  Tower. 

vice  in  October,  1775. 

Eells  Damon. 

Ebeuezer  Totman. 

The  pay-roll  of  Capt. 

Samuel  Stockbridge's 

corn- 

Edward  Damon. 
Iloaea  Dunbar. 

Consider  Turner. 
Nathan  Thomas. 

pany  in   Col.   Thomas'    regiment,  serving  from 

May 

Daniel  Edwards. 

Nathan  Tower. 

10  to  August  1,  1775,  is 

as  follows : 

William  Hyland. 

Ebenezer  Wing. 

Nathauict  House. 

Capt.  Samuel  Stuckbridgc 

Sergt.  Ira  Bryant. 

Lieut.  Atwood  Molt. 

Corp.  Noah  Litckhe 

d. 

This  company  again  went  into  service  Oct.  G,  177o. 

Ens.  Caleb  Nichols. 

Corp.  Samuel  Curtit 

. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Winslow  also  commanded  a  com- 
pany that  served  two  months  and  eleven  days  in  1776, 

Scrgt.  Thomas  Webb. 
Sergt.  Benjamin  Peakcs. 

Corp.  Consider  Merritt. 
Corp.  tiathebus  Cowing. 

Sergt.  Isaac  Stetson. 

Corp.  S.  Peircc. 

in  which  company  were  the  following  Scituate  men  : 
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Benjamin  Wood  worth. 
Josiah  Litchfield. 

Ezra  Hayden. 
Ezckicl  Jones. 
Daniel  Dunbar. 
Noah  Stoddard. 
Laban  Sprague. 
Calvin  Bowker. 
Ebenezer  Bates. 
Seth  Bates. 
Warren  Torrey. 
Nathaniel  Tower. 
Josiah  Hatch. 
William  Ford. 
David  Ford. 

Nathan  Stetson. 

Benjamin  Studley. 

Elijah  Sylvester. 

Samuel  Ramsdell. 

Issacbar  Wade. 

Elisha  llaydeu. 

Aboer  Litchfeld. 

Reuben  Curtis. 


Cupt.  Nathaniel  Winslow. 
Sergt.  Col  burn  Barrel). 
Sergt.  John  Sutton. 
Fifcr  Silvanus  Poro. 
Elijah  Delano. 
Abijah  Clapp. 
E.  Dingley. 
Abncr  Curtis. 
Joel  Silvester. 
Israel  Turner. 
Elisha  Stetson. 
Barnabas  Simmons. 
Barnabas  Webb. 
Joshua  Merritt. 
Adam  Cushing. 
Stephen  Tower. 
Lemuel  Laphani. 
James  Lapbum. 
Peleg  House. 
Charles  Litchfield. 
Stephen  Vinal. 
Abner  House. 
Joshua  Sprague. 

On  the  expedition  to  Bristol,  K.  L,  March,  1777, 
the  company  of  Capt.  Hayward  Peirce  was  called  out 
of  Col.  John  Cushing's  regiment,  and  served  about 
fifteen  days.  On  the  pay-roll  for  this  service  are  the 
following  Scituate  men : 

Capt.  Hayward  Peirce.  Lot  Litchfield. 

Lieut.  Calvin  Peirce.  Isaac  Collier. 

Lieut.  Israel  Litchfield.  Jonathan  Collier. 

Clerk  James  Jenkins.  Joseph  Venal,  Jr. 

Sergt.  Benjamin  Bailey.  John  Damon. 

Sergt.  Mii'ab  Mult.  Joseph  Damon. 

Corp.  E  leaser  Peakes.  Levi  Newell. 

Corp.  Zadock  Damon.  Suth  Merritt. 

Drummer  Win.  Studley.  Matthew   Peirce. 

Fifcr  Abner  Sutton.  Eliaha  Hyland. 

Thomas  Curtis.  Melzar  Merritt. 

Paul  Bailey.  Nehemiuh  Merritt. 

Abncr  Bailey.  Joshua  Merritt. 

Eliaha  Litchfield.  Gideon  Jenkins. 

Thomas  Litchfield.  Calvin  Jenkins. 

Daniel  Litchfield.  Abner  Briggs. 

Barnabas  Litchfield.  Robert  Vinal. 

.  Charles  Litchfield.  John  Studley. 

John  Litchfield.  Daniel  Briggs. 

Eleazer  Litchfield.  John  Cushing. 

Amos  Litchfield. 

In  Capt.  Edward  Sparrow's  company  of  Col.  Tyler's 

regitneut,   which  served  three  and  one-half  months, 

were  the  following  Scituate  men  : 

Oliver  Delano.  Isaac  Lapham. 

James  Lapham.  Asa  Lapham. 

Daniel  Hayden.  Prince  Witherell. 

Jesse  Sutton.  Richard  Witherell. 

The  following  served  in  1780,  though  in  what 
organization  cannot  be  stated: 

Thomas  Church.  James  Cushing. 

William  Lincoln.  Neheuiiah  Manson. 

Asher  Freeman.  George  Merritt. 

Samuel  Stoddard.  Nehemiah  Sampson. 

Nathaniel  Jones.  Ezra  Hayden. 


The  pay-roll  of  Capt.  Joseph  Stetson's  company 
shows  the  followiug  soldiers,  who  marched  from  Scit- 
uate to  Hingham  on  an  alarm  March  24,  1770,  in 
consequence  of  the  taking  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights : 


Capt.  Joseph  Stetson. 
Lieut.  Jacob  Turner. 
Lieut.  Elisha  Curtis. 
Ensign  Francis  Cushing. 
Sergt.  Benjamin  Holmes. 
Sergt.  Elisha  Foster. 
Sergt.  Lawrence  Litchfield 
Sergt.  James  Nash. 
Corp.  William  Brooks. 
Corp.  Cousider  Merritt. 
Corp.  Gathebus  Cowing. 
Corp.  Benjamin  Vassal!. 
Drummer  John  Doroty. 
Filer  Nathaniel  Barstow. 
Noah  Nichols. 
Isaac  Torrey. 
B.  Simmons. 
Samuel  Simmons. 
John  Whitcomb. 
Ebenezer  Totman. 
David  Barnes. 
Thomas  Buggies. 
James  Stockbridge. 
Elijah  Stoddard. 
Benjamin  Delano. 
James  Clapp. 
Gideon  Jenkins. 
Joshua  Merritt. 
Silvanus  Clapp. 
Pcleg  Curtis. 
Churles  Totman. 
Richard  Ford. 
George  Torrey. 


Stephen   Damon. 
Daniel  Edwards. 
Samuel  Dauion. 
Simon  Damon. 
Joseph  Briggs. 
Nathaniel  Turner. 
Nathaniel  Brouks. 
Levi  Wade. 
Laban  Sprague. 
Calvin  Damon. 
William  Studley. 
Josiah  Damon. 
Joseph  Sylvester. 
Elijah  Clapp. 
Seth  Merritt. 
John  Wade. 

Jonathan  Brown. 

Stephen  Wade. 

Ensign  Brown. 

Josiah  Wade. 

Thomas  Lapham. 

Thomas  Grose. 

Benjamin  Curtis. 

Levi  Nash. 

Theophilus  Corthcll. 

Thomas  Earrar. 

Amos  Dunbar. 

J.  Prouty. 

Josiah  Litchfield. 

Eloazer  Peakes. 

Jonathan  Mann. 

Jabez  Standley. 


These  were  in  service  five  days  at  that  time.  In 
November,  1776,  the  same  company  was  called  out 
agaiu. 

In  Capt.  Edward  Sparrow's  compauy  of  Col.  Dyke's 
regiment  of  new  levies  from  Massachusetts  for  service 
in  Rhode  Island,  December,  1777  (length  of  service 
one  mouth  and  three  days)  were  these  Scituate  men  : 

Israel  Cowen.  Luther  Brooks. 

Knight  Brown.  Goorgo  Merritt. 

Daniel  Hayden.  Jonathan  Brown. 
Jesse  Sutton. 

Serving  in  Capt.  Joseph  Stetson's  company,  Col. 

Dike's  regiment,  from  Dec.  1,  1776,   to   February, 

1777,  were  Scituate  men  as  follows : 

John  Gihbs. 
Calvin  Jenkins. 


Capt.  Joseph  Stetson. 
William  Brooks. 


Israel  Nash. 
Thomas  Lapham. 
Charles  Turner. 
Amiel  Studley. 
Thomas  Church. 
Abiah  Clapp. 
Caleb  Litchfield. 


Gamuliel  Curtis. 
Michael  Clapp. 
Benjamin  Briggs. 
H.  Stoddard. 
Benjamin   Curtis. 
Theophilus  Corthcll 
Abijuh  Turner. 
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Frederick  Hammond. 
Isaiah  Stoddard. 

Hayden. 

John  Whitcuuib. 
Issachar  Wade. 
George  Torrey. 


Abner  Dwelley. 
John  Brown. 
Isaac  Brown. 
Robert  Erskine. 
Thomas  Grace. 
Abijah  Clapp. 

Following  are  the  names  of  Scituate  meo  wlio  en- 
listed for  six  months  in  17S0  to  reinforce  the  Conti- 
nental army  : 

Ezra  Hayden.  William  Lincoln. 

Samuel  Stoddard.  Ncbcmiah  Sampson. 

Asher  Freeman.  George  Morritt. 

Nathaniel  Jordan.  Neheiniah  Manson. 

James  Cuahing.  Thomas  Church. 

Among  the  Scituate  men  enlisted  for  three  years  in 
the  Continental  army  were  the  following : 


Benjamin  Collamore. 
James  Litchfield. 
Gideon  Stetson. 
William  Mayhew. 
Anthony  Collamore. 
John  Wright. 
William   Mann. 
Benjamin  Woodworth. 
Ahiul  Turner. 
Consider  Turner. 
Joshua  Gannett. 


Daniel  Corlew. 
William  Studlcy. 
William  Nicholson. 
Wiusor  Bakor. 
Asaph  Jacobs. 
l*eleg  II  ay  don. 
John  Gibbs. 
Seth  Orcutt. 
Frederick  Hammond. 
Elisha  Gross. 


The  most  of  these  appear  to  have  served  in  Capt. 
Jacob  Wales'  company  in  the  Tenth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  and  to  have  received  the  United  States 
bounty  of  three  hundred  dollars,  namely: 

John  Wright.  Seth  Orcutt. 

William  Mayhew.  William  Nicholson. 

Anthony  Collamore.  Consider  Turner. 

Frederick  llauimoud.  Peleg  Hayden. 

AVinsor  Baker.  Benjamin  Woodworth. 

Daniel  Corlew.  Ebeneier  Totman. 

William  Mann.  William  Studley. 

These  were  enlisted  in  1777,  1773,  and  1779,  and 
served  until  some  time  in  1780  or  later.  Siiueou 
Granderson,  Noah  Barrel],  Edward  Humphrey,  Lyude 
Tower,  and  Robert  Cook  also  served  in  that  war. 
Capt.  John  Jacob  and  Capt.  John  Clapp  both  became 
colonels  during  the  war  for  independence. 

Under  the  resolve  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
June  9,  1779,  calliug  for  uiue  months'  men  for  the 
Continental  army,  the  quota  assigued  to  Scituate  to 
raise  was  thirteen,  and  was  filled  by  the  eulistment  of 
the  following  men,  viz.  : 


Calogus  Viual. 
Amasa  Uyland. 
Josiah  Loraud. 
Elisha  Dunbar. 
Joshua  Compsett  (an  In- 
dian). 
Daniel  Corlew. 


William  MeNovin. 
Thomas  Church. 
Samuel  Uyland. 
Calvin  Damon. 
Benjamin  Turner. 
James  Gushing. 
William  Uyland. 


of  Scituate  was   thirty-four   men,    and   was   filled   as 
follows,  uamely  : 


For  three  years'  service  in   the  same  army,  under 
resolve  of  General  Assembly,  Dec.  2,  1780,  the  quota 


William  Perry. 
John  Russell. 
James  Barrell,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Cook. 
Simeon  Stoddard. 
Asher  Freeman. 
James  Barrell. 
Isaac  J.  Woodworth. 
Warren  Little. 
Samuel  Spraguo. 
Levi  Bowker. 
Roger  Clapp. 
Nathaniel  Jordan. 
James  Cushing. 
Jonathan  Brown. 
Bela  Brown. 
Charles  Church. 


Israel  Mahew. 
Elisha  Hayden. 
James  Stetson. 
Benjauiiu  Jones. 
Ezra  Hayden. 
Matthew  Pcirce. 
Amos  Perry. 
Ziba  Sutton. 
Calla  Brown. 
John  M.  (Till. 
Eli  Litchfield. 
George  Mann. 
Ezekiel  Merritt. 
Nchouiiah  Manson. 
Thomas  Nichols. 
William  Lincoln. 
Signor  Layoug. 


There  is  probably  no  better  conclusion  to  be  found 
for  this  sketch  of  the  part  Scituate  took  in  the  Revo- 
lution than  in  the  following  instructions  given  the 
town  to  its  representatives  in  1787.  It  lays  down 
good,  sound  political  doctrines,  some  of  which  are 
not  obsolete  yet : 

"At  this  critical  ami  alarming  poriod  it  may  not  bo  unwel- 
come to  yon  that  your  Constituents  communicate  to  you  their 
sentiments.  "While  our  Constitution  remains  unchanged,  as 
ordained  by  the  People  in  the  civil  Compact,  it  is  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  every  citizen  to  support  it.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  grievances,  as  we  conceive,  under  which  the  people 
of  this  Commonwealth  labour,  which  we  would  instruct  you 
at  the  next  Session  of  General  Court  to  cudeavor  to  redress. 
At  a  time  when  the  people  feel  themselves  heavily  pressed  with 
public  debt,  wisdom,  policy,  and  justice  demand  that  every 
possible  means  consistent  with  justice  nnd  reputation  be  de- 
vised for  their  relief.  You  will  therefore  endeavor  to  render 
the  salaries  of  all  public  officers  suitable  to  the  abilities  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  infant  States,  however 
fair  and  promising  their  prospects,  should  launch  into  the  ex- 
pence  and  pomp  of  old  and  alllueut  Nations,  but  that  .such  a 
state  must  rise  to  respect  by  a  conduct  suitable  to  its  situation, 
circumstances,  and  abilities.  You  will  therefore,  on  investiga- 
tion, endeavor  that  such  retrenchments  be  made  and  such  reg- 
ulations be  adopted  as  the  reputation  of  our  Republican  Gov- 
ernment, connected  with  present  circumstances,  renders  most 
necessary.  And  in  order  to  case  the  people  as  much  as  possible 
from  direct  taxation,  we  think  proper  to  instruct  you  to  use 
your  endeavor  that  excises  may  be  laid  on  superfluities  and 
articles  of  foreign  luxury,  and  such  domestic  articles  as  arc 
not  necessaries,  and  especially  on  those  unnecessary  articles  of 
foreign  produce  that  lure  to  luxury  and  dissipation. 

"And  whereas,  we  believe  there  are  some  people  in  this  Com- 
monwealth so  blind  to  the  common  good  as  to  use  their  endeav- 
ors that  a  paper  currency  be  emitted  by  this  Government,  be- 
lieving, as  wo  do,  that  a  more  fatal  Engine  o(  injustice  and 
mischief  (in  our  present  circumstances)  could  not  be  devised, 
you  will  remember  that  you  arc  instructed  by  your  Constituents 
to  oppose  it. 

"  And  as  without  the  establishment  of  publick  credit  and 
conlidence  a  Nation  must  soon  fall  to  contempt  aud  ruin,  you 
are  to  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  for  their  recovery 
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and  re-establishment  by  maintaining  public  honor,  honesty,  and 
justice. 

"  You  are  also  to  use  your  endeavor  that  a  law  may  he  made 
by  this  General  Court  empowering  towns  to  raise  money  by 
taxiDg  pulls  and  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  men  to 
eulist  in  the  State  or  Continental  scrvico  whenever  called  for 
by  the  Government,  and  providing  that  military  officers  shall 
not  detach  men  from  the  companies  in  such  Towns  as  will  sea- 
sonably procure  thoir  proportion  of  men  in  a  more  equitable 
way  by  encouraging  them  to  enlist." 

War  of   1812. — The    declaration  of  war   against 
England    iu    1812    caused     intense    political    excite- 
ment.    It  was  considered  by  the  people  of  Scituate 
as   greatly  detrimental    to   their    interests,  and    they 
would   rather  overlook    the   aggressions  of   Eugland 
than  suffer  the  hardships  of  a  state  of  war.     It  inter- 
rupted business  generally,  stopped  their  ship-building, 
drove  their  vessels  into  the  harbor,  raised  the  price  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life, — flour  being  eighteen  dollars 
a  barrel,  corn  over  two  dollars  a  bushel,  and  other 
provisions  in  like  proportion.     For  these  reasons  not 
many  soldiers  enlisted  for  distant  service,  but  they 
had  something  to  do  at  home.     A   British  man-of- 
war   cruising  off   the    coast    lauded    some    men  and 
burned  the  vessels  iu  the  harbor,  by  which  ten  coast- 
ers and  fishing  vessels  were  lost  to  the  town.     This 
was  iu   1S14.     Iu   consequence   of  this,  and  of  the 
frequent  preseuce  of  English  vessels  off  the  coast,  the 
militia  was  mustered  and  marched  to  the  shore,  and 
men  drafted  for  duty  on  the  coast-guard.     In  this 
way  mauy  served  for  weeks  and  months,  as  the  shore 
and  river  was  constantly  guarded  from  the  time  of 
burning  the  shipping  till  the  close  of  the  war  a  few 
months  after.      For   these  services,   for  which  some 
were  drafted   and    some   volunteered,   many   men  of 
Scituate  and  their  widows  have  received  bounty  laud. 
The  feeling  against  those  who  might  be  held  in  any 
way  re:sponsible  for  this  war  was   very   strong,   and 
showed  itself  iu  the  almost  fiercely  cool  treatment  re- 
ceived by  Col.   Charles  Turner  on    his   return  from 
Washington.    He  was  member  of  Congress  from  that 
district,  and  was  the  only  Massachusetts  member  who 
voted  for  the  war.     It  raised  such  a  furor  of  indigna- 
tion that  his  townsmen  of  Scituate  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  him,  and  upon  his  going  to  Plymouth  he 
was  mobbed  iu  the  streets  of  that  old  seaport.     Such 
was  the  violence  of  the  assault  upon  him  that  several 
persous,  some  prominent  in  business  there,  were  ar- 
rested for  the  offense.     Of  those  who  served  iu  this 
war  occur   the  names  of  Capt.   Edward   F.    Jacobs, 
John   Clapp,  Nathauiel   Farrar,   Lewis  Gross,  John 
Jones,  Jr..  John  Gross,  Benjamin  Bowker,  and  Allen 
Clapp.     These  were  members  of  the  Hanover  Artil- 
lery, Capt.  E.  F.  Jacobs,  and  served  with  that  com- 


pany at  Plymouth,  Sept.  19  to  Oct.  19,  1814.     Col. 
Samuel  Tolman  did  duty  on  the  river. 

The  War  for  the  Union. — The  war  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  which  began  in  1SG1,  proved 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  present  generation  was 
worthy  of  their  Revolutionary  sires.  The  events  of 
that  war  are  too  recent  to  require  any  record  here, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  together  for  permanent 
record  the  names  of  soldiers  from  Scituate  serving  iu 
the  war  of  1S61,  as  they  appear  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
adjutant-general's  office : 

2,i  Regiment  Inf.,  Mam.   Vol*. 
Harvey  Conlyn,  Thomaa  Jones,  John  Moore,  Thomas  Murphy 
Philip  Rogan,  Henry  Wilson. 

7(/i  Regiment  In/.,  Ma**.  Volt. 
Co.  K,  Nelson  V.  Hutchinson,  William   Litcblield,  Edward  II. 
Sylvester,  corps. ;  Thomas  T.  Bailey,  Charles  W.  Clapp, 
William  A.  Cook,  Joseph  F.  Crane,  William  Duubar,  Oliver 

F.  Hayes,  George  W.  Hodgdon,  Edward  James,  Francis  U. 
Litchfield,  Galen  Litchfield,  Galen  W.  Litchfield,  William 

G.  Litchfield,  Joseph  0.  Marsh,  William  0.  Merritt,  John 
B.  Newcomb,  Ashael  T.  Nott,  Charles  II.  Nott,  Hosea  D. 
Nott,  Georgo  W.  Rich,  David  P.  ltobinsou,  Charles  F. 
Sylvester,  John  Welch,  Charles  D.  Young. 

12(A  Regiment  Inf.,  Main.  Vol*. 
Co.  B,  Nathan  A.  Rogers;  Co.  II,  John  F.  Cunningham. 

15ti  Regiment  Inf.,  Mum.    Vol*. 
Co.  F,  Owen  Clapp,  sergt. 

ISt/t  Regiment  Inf.,  Mam.   Vol*. 
Co.  G,  William  R.  Damon. 

2ilh  Regiment  Inf.,  Mat*.    Vols. 
Co.  F,  Nicholas  Wherity. 

26</i  Regiment  Inf.,  Mot*.    Vol: 
Co.  E,  Richard  Walsh. 

28l/i  Regiment  Inf.,  Mam.   Vol*. 
Co.  A,  Elias  H.  Richardson  ;  Co.  E,  Michael  Buckley,  Francis 
E.  Burton,  George  W.  Rowe. 

32(2  Regiment  Inf.,  Ma**.  Vol*. 
Charles  N.  Gardner,  2d  lieut.;  Co.  A,  Albert  L.  Pierce,  Corp.; 
Co.  E,  Luke  G.  Fitts,  John  Tirrell  (killed  at  Petersburg, 
Va.) ;  Co.  F,  Edward  L.  Hyland  (corp.),  Elislia  Brown, 
Joseph  Brown,  Edward  L.  Hyland,  George  B.  Litchfield, 
William  Litchfield. 

35(A  Regiment  Inf.,  Ma**.  Vol*. 
Co.  A,  James  T.  Andrews,  Reuben  L.  H.  Andrews,  William  B. 
D.  Androws  (killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.),  William  Dunbar. 

3Sth  Regiment  Inf.,  Mum.  Vol*. 
Co.  D,  Billings  Merritt  (sergt.),  John  Studley  (corp.),  Henry 
Brown,  Andorw  M.  Hyland;  Co.  G,  Hubert  G.  Bates  (1st 
sergt.),  Henry  0.  Cole  (sergt.),  George  W.  Merritt  (sergt.), 
Charles  Young  (sergt.),  George  W.  Lee  (corp.),  Sumner  0. 
Litchfield  (corp.),  Elias  0.  Nichols  (corp.),  D.  Otis  Tot- 
man  (corp.),  Seth  K.  Bailey,  Charles  E.  Bates,  James 
Borry,  John  Borry,  James  L.  Brown,  Samuel  W.  Cook, 
Caleb  M.  Jenkins,  Warren  S.  Litcblield,  Benjamin  E. 
Stetson,  Charles  A.  Taylor,  David  C.  Withcrcll,  John_W. 
Young. 
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'Mth  Regiment  Inf.,  Mum.  VuU. 
Co.  C,   Benjamin    P.    Merritt,   Lemuel   Webb;  Co.  G,  Lorcuzo 
Bates,  Charles   E.   Hates,   Andrew   J.   Dainon,   Henry   W. 
Leavitt,  George  W.  Wbito. 

5-lfA  Regiment  Inf.,  Mas*.  Vula. 

Co.  G,  Jason  Prince. 

u&th  Regiment  Inf.,  Maee.   VuU. 

Co.    I,    Matthew    Blair,    Rufos     W.    Porter;     Co.    K,    George 
Knighton. 

5S<A  Regiment  Inf.,  Maee.    Vol: 

Co.   II,  Thomas  C.  Brown  ;  Co.  I,  George  W.    Perry   (sergt.), 
Benjamin  Brown,  Jr. 

59rA  Regiment  Inf.,  Mam.  Vol*. 
Co.  E,  Riley  Danforth,  Martin  Dumphrey  (killed  in  action). 

G2t(  Regiment  Inf.,  Muea.  Vole. 
Co.  A,  Oliver  F.  Hayes  (corp.),  Edward  E.  Brown. 

\et  Iowa  Cavalry. 
Thomas  S.  James. 

The  reference  made  to  the  patriotism  exhibited  by 
the  people  of  Seituate  iu  the  war  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion  against  the  life  of  the  nation  applies 
equally  well  to  South  Seituate.  There  is  not  space  in 
the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  compilation  to 
do  even  approximate  justice  to  their  devotion  to  their 
country.  Their  names,  as  they  appear  ou  the  adju- 
tant-general's rolls,  are,  however,  entitled  to  a  perma- 
nent record  here,  and,  as  those  rolls  show,  the  soldiers 
from  South  Seituate  serving  iu  the  war  of  1861  were 
as  follows : 

2ii  Regiment  Inf.,  Hate.   Vole. 
William  A.  Howard. 

11//*  Regiment  Inf.,  Maaa.  VuU. 
Co.  F,  Daniel  Caflrey,  Michael  Dunn. 

1G/A  Regiment  Inf.,  Maes.  VuU. 
Co.  B,  Thomas  Martin. 

1S<A  Regiment  Inf.,  Maaa.  Vole. 
James  N.  Sparrell,  1st  lieut. ;  Co.  E,  Henry  Poole;  Co.  G,  Jo- 
soph  B.  Bowker,  John  D.  Damon  (corp.),  George  F.  Stet- 
son (corp.),  Goorgo  (J.  Tony  (corp),  Henry  A.  Torry  (corp.), 
Joseph  B.  Bowker,  George  II.  Clapp,  Stephen  Clupp,  Wil- 
liam R.  Damon,  Charles  H.  Damon,  Edward  Dover,  Henry 
A.  Farrar,  Charles  N.  Gardner,  Henry  H.  Gardner,  John 
D.  Gardner,  Sidney  Gardner,  Joseph  B.  Goodrich,  Henry 
W.  Harlow,  Joseph  Harvey,  George  B.  Uayden,  Samuel  A. 
Henderson,  Georgo  W .  Jackman,  Samuel  Kceuc,  EILha 
W.  Laphaui,  John  Lewis,  Orlando  C.  Prouty,  Edward 
Southworth,  Abner  L.  Stetson,  George  F.  Stetson,  Charles 
L.  Stoddard,  Joseph  E.  Stoddard,  William  T.  Sylvester, 
Charles  Tolman,  Edward  P.  Tolman,  James  W.  Warner, 
Nathaniel  W.  Winslow. 

VJth  Regiment  Inf.,  Mane.    VoU. 

Co.    B,    Octave    Paris ;    Co.    C,  Bernard    Conway,  Curistophor 
Conrad. 

20th  Regiment  Inf.,  Muse.  VuU. 
Co.  A,  John  D.  Grose,  corp. 


26th  Regiment  Inf.,  Maae.    VuU. 
Co.  D,  Dennis  Cronan. 

2S(A  Regiment  Inf.,  Maae.   Vola. 
Co.  B,  James  Byrnes;  Co.  C,  James  Donovan,  Charles  Farrell, 
Patrick  Monohan,  Pavala  Mikalieal  (unassigned  recruit). 

Z2d  Regiment  Inf.,  Mnaa.    Vula. 
Co.  A,  David  Bassford,  Charles  U.  Clapp  (killed  at  Laurel  Hill, 
Va.),  ElishaF.  Coleman. 

3o(A  Regiment  Inf.,  Mute.   Vol: 
Co.  B,  Charles  II.  Hawley. 

39M  Regiment  Inf.,  Mate.  VuU. 
John  II.  Prouty,  2d  lieut.;  Co.  G,  John  II.  Pennimau  (sergt.), 
John  H.  Prouty  (sergt.),  Alphcus  Thomas  (sergt.),  Charles 
C.  Young  (corp.),  Timothy  B.  Chapman,  Caleb  W.  Clapp, 
John  Corthell,  Daniel  R.  Elwell,  Benjamin  W.  French, 
Franklin  K.  Hanson,  Benjamin  W.  Prouty,  Isaac  Prouty, 
William  Prouty,  Jr.,  Calvin  F.  Sbcrmun,  Thomas  Simiuous, 
William  0.  Thomas. 

uUh  Regiment  Inf.,  Mute.    Vol: 

Co.  G,  Benjamin  F.  Lee;  Co.  II,  Warren  F.  Freeman,  William 

H.  Freeman,  Houry  T.  Winslow,  Richard  S.  Winslow. 

58<A  Regiment  Inf.,  Ma**.   Vol: 
Co.  C,  Napoleon  B.  Powell;  Co.  F,  Clifton   II.  Vosc,  1st  sergt. ; 
Co.  I,  Lemuel  Freeman,  sergt.,   Addison  F.  Nichols,  corp. 
(killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.),  Dennis  Crouan. 

olet  Regiment  Inf.,  Maaa.    Vuia. 
Co.  G,  John  Stokes. 

Municipal  and  Government  Affairs. — From  the 
signing  of  the  compact  in  the  "  Mayflower"  to  1039 
the  laws  of  the  colony  were  made  and  executed  by 
the  Governor  and  his  assistants.  These  were  elected 
by  the  freemen  in  annual  assemblage  at  Plymouth  in 
March.  It  must  have  been  a  burdensome  journey  to 
the  place  of  election  at  that  season  of  the  year  for  the 
Seituate  men  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  freemen. 
These  assistants  appear  to  be  occasionally  called  the 
"  Council."  From  Seituate,  William  Gibson  was  as- 
sistant from  1G32  to  163-1;  Timothy  Hatherly  from 
1635  to  1655.  Oct.  5,  1036,  the  court  ordered  that 
four  for  Plymouth,  two  for  Seituate,  and  two  for  Dux- 
bury  should,  "  as  a  committee  for  the  whole,  be  added 
to  the  Gov.  and  assistants"  to  revise  the  laws.  The 
"  two  for  Seituate"  were  James  Cudwoiih  and  Anthony 
Annable.  In  one  very  important  law  enacted  when 
this  body  met  Nov.  15,  1630,  the  hand  of  these 
"  men  of  Kent"  is  evident.  The  law  of  entail  pre- 
vailed in  England,  by  which  real  estate  descended  to 
the  oldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  from  the  inheritance 
of  the  younger  children.  But  in  the  county  of  Kent 
there  prevailed  a  local  law  called  the  custom  of 
Greenwich,  by  virtue  of  which  lands  descended  to 
and  were  divided  among  all  the  children.  These 
Seituate  men  who  came  from  that  county  iu  England 
knew  of  this  law  and  its  just  and  beueficial  efl'ect. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  their  influence  upon 
this  court  procured  the  enactment  of  the  following 
law,  which  in  its  ultimate  reach  and  influence  has  be- 
come the  law  of  the  whole  nation,  and  divides  real 
estate  equally  aiuoug  the  ancestor's  heirs  ?  The  euact- 
ment  is  very  brief,  but  had  immense  germinaut  in- 
fluence : 

"  Land  after  Greenwich  hold.  The  inheritance  to  descend 
according  to  the  commendable  custom  of  Engl,  and  hold  of  Est. 
Greenwich." 

William  Gilson  and  Edward  Foster  were  appointed 
the  extra  assistants  the  next  year,  1677;  Timothy 
Hatherly  and  James  Cudworth  assistants  from  1655 
to  1658.  From  that  time  to  1674 — sixteen  years — 
these  gentlemen  were  excluded  from  being  assistants 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers,  and  Scituate  was  not  represented  on  the 
board  of  assistants.  From  1674  to  1680,  James  Cud- 
worth  was  again  an  assistant. 

During  the  Andros  usurpation  there  were  no  as- 
sistants from  Scituate,  but  from  1689  to  1691,  John 
Cushing  was  assistant. 

In  1639  it  was  provided  by  law  that  each  town 
choose  two  deputies  to  the  Colony  Court,  and  Plym- 
outh choose  four.  Without  giving  their  terms  of 
office,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  names  of  the 
deputies  from  Scituate,  in  about  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  first  entered  upon  office:  Anthony  An- 
nable,  Edward  Foster,  Humphrey  Turner,  Richard 
Scalis,  John  Williams,  Thomas  Chambers,  Edmund 
Edenden,  George  Kenrick,  John  Lewis,  James  Cud- 
worth,  Thomas  Clapp,  Robert  Stetson,  Edward  Jen- 
kins, John  Bryant,  Isaac  Chittenden,  James  Torrey, 
Isaac  Buck,  Thomas  King,  John  Gushing,  John 
Damon,  Jeremiah  Hatch,  Samuel  Clap,  Joseph  Syl- 
vester, and  Benjamin  Stetsou,  who  was  deputy  in 
1691  when  the  colonies  were  uuited.  The  assistants 
and  deputies  transacted  their  business  as  one  body, 
though  really  constituting  two  as  much  as  Senate  and 
House. 

After  the  union  of  the  colonies  the  following  from 
Scituate  were  elected  members  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  Seuate,  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
order  of  their  first  election  : 

COUNCILORS. 
John  Cushing.  Edward  F.  Jacobs. 

Nathan  dishing. 

SENATORS. 

Charles  Turner.  Caleb  W.  Prouty. 

Nathan  dishing.  Elijah  Jenkins. 

Gushing  Otis.  Horatio  N.  Gardner. 

Samuel  A.  Turner.  E.  T.  Fogg,  of  South  Scit- 
Jolm  B.  Turner.  uate. 

William  James. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 

John  Cushing.  William  Peakes. 

Samuel  Clapp.  John  C.  Turner. 

Ronjamin  Stetson.  Samuel  Deane. 

Nathaniel  Clapp.  Samuel  Tolman,  Jr. 

Samuel  Clupp.  Ebenezer  F.  Fogg. 

John  Cushing,  Jr.  John  Collaiuorc. 

Samuel  Clapp.  Peleg  Jenkins. 

John  Barker.  Cushing  Otis. 

Joseph  Otis.  Abiel  Cudworth. 

Thomas  Turner.  Samuel  Waterman. 

Stephen  Clapp.  Thomas  T.  Bailey. 

James  Cushiug.  Moses  P.  Rich. 

Thomas  Bryant.  Samuel  A.  Turner. 

Amos  Turner.  John  Beal. 

Nicholas  Littlefield.  William  James. 

Thomas  Clapp.  Ebenezer  Stetson. 

Caleb  Torrey.  Paul  Litchfield. 

Ensign  Otis.  Thomas  Vinal. 

Joseph  Cushing.  Elijah  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Gideon  Vinal.  Charles  Curtis. 

Nathan  Cushing.  William  Cook. 

Barnabas  Little.  Erastus  A.  Young. 

William  Turner.  Thomas  Conant. 

Israel  Litchfield.  George  M.  Allen. 

William  Turner.  George  C.  Lee. 

Charles  Turner.  Abel  Sylvester. 

Daniel  Damon.  Billings  P.  Merritt. 

Israel  Vinal.  John  Manson. 

Enoch  Collamore.  Andrew  J.  Waterman. 

Daniel  Litchfield.  Moses  R.  Coluian. 

Joseph  Tolman.  James  L.  Menitt. 

Ilayward  Peirce.  George  \V.  Merritt. 

Elijah  Turner.  Amos  W.  Merritt. 

Edward  F.  Jacob.  Thomas  F.  Bailey. 

Jesse  Dunbar.  Charles  E.  Brown. 
Micah  Stetson. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  South 
Scituate,  Feb.  14,  1849,  she  has  sent  the  following 
representatives  to  the  General  Court,  viz. : 

James  Southworth.  Samuel  Tulinaii,  Jr. 

Samuel  C.  Cudworth.  Edward  Stowell. 

A.  Everett  Stetson.  Thomas  B.  Waterman. 

Henry  J.  Curtis.  George  11.  Torrey. 

Horatio  N.  Gardner.  Joseph  T.  Hartt. 

Lemuel  C.  Waterman.  William  C.  Litchlield. 

Isaac  Tutiuun,  Jr.  Alpheus  Tbouius. 
Seth  H.  Vinal. 

A  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
served  these  towns  in  legislative  halls  is  all  the  space 
allotted  will  allow,  without  any  review  of  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  services  there  rendered  by  them. 
That  the  town  was  always  well,  honestly,  and  credit- 
ably represented  may  be  noted  in  passing. 

The  character  of  the  earliest  municipal  manage- 
ment, and  who  were  the  first  town  officers,  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  It  has  been  inferred  and  stated 
that  the  earliest  records  are  lost,  but  this  is  hardly 
probable.  Some  records  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation as  far  back  as  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
or  near  that  time,  and  nothing  is  to  be  inferred   from 
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the  fact  that  no  records  are  extant  of  town-uieetiugs 
previous  to  1665.  The  population  was  small,  the 
public  wants  not  large,  and  there  was  not  much  to 
call  the  freeuieu  together  except  the  electiou  of  depu- 
ties to  the  court  at  Plymouth.  It  was  in  1C45  that 
the  office  of  town  clerk  was  created  by  this  enact- 
ment :  "  It  is  enacted  by  the  Court  that  there  shall 
be  in  every  town  within  this  Government  a  Clerk  or 
some  one  appoyuted  and  ordained  to  keep  a  Register 
of  the  day  and  yeare  of  the  marriage,  byrth,  and 
buriall  of  every  man,  weoman,  and  child  within  their 
Township."  This  seemed  to  define  and  limit  his 
duties,  and  he  was  not  required  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  any  record  of  tuwn-uieetings.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  duties  of  town  clerk  were  enlarged 
or  further  defined  until  1658,  when  the  form  of  oath 
for  chat  officer  was  prescribed  by  law,  and  assumes 
that  certain  other  duties  were  to  be  performed  by 
him,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  had  been  previously 
undertaken. 

"  The  oath  to  bee  administered  to  a  Town  Clarke  is  as  fol- 
lowetli : 

"  Vuu  shall  faithfully  serve  in  the  office  of  a  town  Clarke  in 

the  town  of  for  this  present  yeare,  and  soe  long  as  by 

mutual  eousent  the  towue  and  you  shall  agree  ;  duriug  which 
time  you  shall  carefully  and  faithfully  keep  all  such  Records  as 
you  shall  be  intrusted  withal,  and  shall  record  all  town  actcs 
and  orders  and  shall  enter  all  towne  grants  and  conveyances. 
You  shall  record  all  birthes,  marriages,  and  burialls  that  shall 
be  brought  unto  you  within  your  towno,  and  shall  publish  all 
contracts  of  marriages  you  shall  be  required  to  do  according  to 
order  of  Court  bearing  date  the  twentieth  duy  of  October,  1(546. 
Soe  healp  you  God,  whoe  is  thu  God  of  truth  and  punisher  of 
falsehood." 

It  may  be  therefore  that  previous  to  1658  no  duty 
of  recording  elections  of  town  officers  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  town  clerk,  and  very  likely  for  a  few 
years  later  it  may  not  have  been  considered  within  the 
requirements  of  his  office  to  record  the  necessarily 
meagre  proceedings  to  those  early  town-meetings. 
Sis  years  later  the  record  of  these  proceedings  in  elec- 
tion of  officers  begins.  At  the  first  the  constable  was 
evidently  the  principal  man  in  the  town,  and  some  of 
the  ablest  and  best-educated  men  held  the  office. 

Anthony  Aunable,  Humphrey  Turner,  and  James 
Cudworth  were  successively  constables  until  1640. 
The  office  of  constable  was  an  important  one.  He 
was  to  act  as  surveyor  of  highways  (until  1640),  to 
collect  the  taxes,  warn  towu-meetiugs,  "  looke  after 
such  as  sleep  or  play  about  the  meeting-house  in  times 
of  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's  day,"  to 
appoint  a  deputy  to  serve  in  his  place  whenever  abseut 
from  town  (it  being  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  no  town  should  even  for  one  day  be  without  the 
presence  of  an  actiug  constable),  to  have  a  stall'  of 


office,  to  apprehend  Quakers,  etc.  In  165S  provision 
was  made  for  the  choice  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
a  sealer  of  measures.  These  were  apparently  the  next 
town  officers  created  by  law.  By  whom  the  atfairs  of 
the  town  had  been  previously  managed  is  uncertain. 
As  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  freemen, 
j  and  as  down  to  the  year  1660  there  was  probably  not 
;  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  at  any  one  time  resident 
in  the  towu  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  freemen,  they 
could  transact  their  limited  busiuess  with  almost  the 
ease  and  informality  of  a  copartnership.  It  was  not 
until  1662,  apparently,  that  any  legal  provision  was 
made  for  the  electiou  of  selectmen.  Tbeu  the  follow- 
ing law  was  passed,  and  is  here  given  in  full,  in  the 
belief  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  persons  to 
see  what  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  officers  were 
originally  : 

"  It  is  enacted  by  the  Court,  That  in  every  town  of  this  Ju- 
risdiction there  be  three  or  five  Celectmcu  chosen  by  the  Towns- 
men out  of  the  freoinen,  such  as  shall  bee  approved  by  the 
Court,  for  the  better  managing  of  the  affairs  of  tho  respective 
tuwnshipes;  and  that  the  Celcctmen  in  every  towne,  or  tho 
major  pte  of  them,  are  hereby  empowered  to  heare  aud  deter- 
mine all  debtes  and  differences  arising  between  pson  and  p.son 
within  their  respective  townshipes  not  exceeding  forty  shil- 
lings; as  also  they  arc  hereby  empowered  to  hcarc  and  deter- 
mine all  differences  betwixt  any  Indians  and  the  English  of 
their  respective  townshipes  about  damage  done  in  corne  by  thu 
cowes,  swine,  or  any  other  beastes  belonging  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  respective  townshipes;  aud  the  determination  of  the 
aforesaid  differences  not  being  satisfied  as  was  agreed,  the  pty 
wronged  to  repair  to  some  Magistrate  for  a  warrant  to  receivo 
such  award  by  distraint.  It  is  further  enacted  by  the  Court, 
That  the  said  Celectmen  in  every  townshipc,  approved  by  tho 
Court  or  any  of  tbeui,  shall  have  power  to  give  forth  suuions  in 
his  Majesty's  name  to  require  any  psons  complained  of  to  attend 
the  bearing  of  the  case  and  to  sumon  witnesses  to  give  testimony 
on  that  account,  and  to  determine  of  tho  Ooutroversycs  accord- 
ing to  legal  ovidenco;  and  that  the  psous  couiplaiuing  shall 
serve  the  summons  themselves  upon  the  psons  complained 
against,  and  in  caso  of  theire  non-appearance  to  proceed  as 
notwithstanding  in  the  hcuring  and  determination  of  such  con- 
troversy as  comes  before  them,  and  to  have  twelvcpeuee  apiece 
for  every  award  they  agree  upon." 

They  were  made  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction, 
aud  the  compensation  fixed  for  their  services  was  cer- 
tainly not  excessive.  This  was  in  1662.  How  soon 
afterwards  Scituate  elected  selectmen  is  unknown, 
but  probably  in  1663  and  1664.  But,  if  so,  who 
they  were  is  unknown.  In  1665  the  record  of  the 
election  of  selectmen  begins,  and  it  appears  in  that 
year,  July  12th,  Isaac  Buck  was  elected  town  clerk, 
and  that,  Nov.  23,  1665,  "The  town  did  agree  to 
choose  selectmen  ;  the  men  chosen  are  Cornet  Robert 
Stetson,  Thomas  King,  Isaac  Chittenden."  The 
phraseology  of  this  vote  suggests  a  doubt  whether 
this  was  not  the  first  choice  of  selectmen  made  in 
Scituate,  and   that  very  likely  the  towu   the  two  pre- 
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vious  years  refused  to  adopt  the  innovation.  Robert 
StetsoQ  and  Isaac  Chittenden  appear  to  have  held 
the  office  many  years,  the  former  serving  till  1674 
and  later.  Some  of  the  early  town  clerks  were 
Richard  Garrett  (the  first  one),  James  Torrey,  Isaac 
Buck,  James  Cushing,  John  Cushing,  Thomas  Clap, 
James  Briggs,  Charles  Turner,  Augustus  Clap,  Eben- 
ezer  Bailey. 

Ecclesiastical. — The  early  history  of  Scituate,  like 
that  of  many  of  the  early  settlements  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  largely  associated  with  religious  enterprise 
and  controversy.  It  was  the  religious  idea  that 
prompted  to  the  planting  of  the  old  Plymouth  Col- 
ony. Considering  the  hard  conditions  of  their  enter- 
prise and  the  strenuous  struggle  for  very  existence, 
it  would  seem  as  if  harmony  would  have  been  a  ne- 
cessity aud  a  compelled  condition  of  their  religious 
life.     This  was  far  from  being  the  case. 

Their  first  religious  teacher  appears  to  have  been  a 
Mr.  Saxton.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  ac- 
cepting Mr.  Deanc's  theory  that  this  was  Mr.  Giles 
Saxton,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mather  as  a  "  Yorkshire 
man,"  and  a  learned  Hebrew  scholar.  If  it  was  Mr. 
Giles  Saxton,  as  he  wa3  a  freeman  in  Massachusetts 
Colony  in  1G31,  his  ministrations  at  Scituate  must 
have  occurred  between  1031  aud  1G34,  probably  in 
1633.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  de- 
vout and  fearless  Christian,  and  a  faithful  preacher  of 
the  Word,  but  disliked  Christian  strife,  for  Mather 
says,  "  Some  uuhappy  contention  in  the  plantation 
where  he  lived  put  him  upon  removing  from  Scituate, 
first  to  Boston,  and  so  unto  England  in  his  reduced 
age."  Such  is  all  the  record  we  have  of  the  preach- 
ing aud  departure  of  the  first  minister  in  Scituate. 
What  the  "  contention"  was  can  be  only  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  was  probably  some  trifling  matter. 
Religious  people  have  a  fatal  facility  for  growing 
great  quarrels  from  small  provocation.  They  take 
the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed  to  typify  their  work. 
No  church  was  orgauized  until  after  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Lothrop.  This  eminently  good  man  had 
been  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  settled 
iu  Egertou,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  Englaud,  and 
it  is  not  uulikely  that  he  came  to  Scituate  because  the 
"  men  of  Kent,7'  who  settled  first  in  that  plantation, 
were  among  his  old  frieuds  and  neighbors  and,  per- 
haps, parishioners.  Having  renounced  his  orders  in 
the  Established  Church,  he  removed  to  Loudon  in 
1623,  and  for  several  years  preached  privately  to  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Southwark,  in  London. 
Discovered  in  1632,  he  was  arrested,  with  forty-two 
of  his  people,  and  imprisoned.  He  remained  in 
prison  about  two  years,  his  wife  dying  during  that 


time.  Upon  his  release  he  sailed  for  Boston,  with 
about  thirty  of  his  people,  and  came  thence  to  Scitu- 
ate, where  they  arrived  in  January,  1634.  At  the 
same  time  Anthony  Annable  and  several  others  were 
dismissed  from  the  church  at  Plymouth,  "  iu  case 
they  join  in  a  body  at  Scituate."  On  Jan.  8,  1634, 
the  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Lothrop  became 
its  pastor.  Mr.  Lothrop,  in  describing  this  event, 
says  that  Jan.  8,  1634,  they  observed  a  day  of  hu- 
miliation, fasting,  and  prayer,  and  "  Joined  in  cove- 
nant together,  so  many  of  us  as  had  been  iu  covenant 
before,  to  wit : 
"  2.  Mr.  Gibson  and  wife. 

4.  Goodman  Annaball  and  his  wife. 

6.  Goodman  Rowly  and  his  wife. 

8.  Goodman  Cobb  and  his  wife. 

9.  Goodman  Turner. 

10.  Edward  Foster. 

11.  Myself. 

12.  Goodman  Foxwell. 

13.  Samuel  House. 

15.  Mr.  Hathcrly  and  wife,  Jan.  11,  1634. 

17.  Mr.  Cudworth  and  wife,  Jan.  18,  1634. 

18.  Henry  Bourn,  Jan.  25,  1634." 

This  was  the  First  Church  as  organized  in  Scitu- 
ate in  January,  1634,  old  style. 

Their  number  was  eighteen,  and  their  names,  more 
fully  written,  were  William  Gilson,  Frances  Gilson, 
Anthony  Annable,  Mrs.  Annable,  Henry  Rowley, 
Mrs.  Rowley,  Henry  Cobb,  Patience  Cobb,  Hum- 
phrey Turner,  Edward  Foster,  Johu  Lothrop,  Rich- 
ard Foxwell,  Samuel  House,  Timothy  Hathcrly, 
Mrs.  Hathcrly,  James  Cudworth,  Mary  Cudworth, 
Henry  Bourn. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned  of  Mr.  Lothrop  he 
was  a  learned  man,  educated  at  Oxford,  of  humble 
piety,  great  zeal,  "  studious  of  peace,"  aud  wholly 
devoted  to  his  work, — an  excellent  type  of  what  a 
Christian  minister  should  be.  It  was  a  misfortune 
of  this  church  and  settlement  that  the  demon  of 
discord  drove  this  godly  man  away.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  hostility  to  him  existed,  but  contro- 
versies of  some  kind,  perhaps  relating  to  the  form 
of  baptism,  and  other  dissensions  among  them  so 
agitated  and  divided  his  little  flock  that,  "  studious  of 
peace,"  he  removed,  with  more  than  half  his  church, 
to  Barnstable  in  1639—40.  There  is  evidence  that 
others  would  have  gone  with  him  but  for  the  ruiu  io 
would  have  wrought  to  their  investments  in  Scituate. 
Fortunate  indeed  it  was  for  the  interests  of  that  place 
that  some  of  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  and  must 
influential  settlers  were  thus  detained.  Anthony 
Annable,  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  town 
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and  deputy  from   Scituate  to  the  Colony  Court,  went 
with  them. 

This  departure  greatly  weakened  the  church  and 
town,  but  did  not  promote  harmony,  as  had  been 
hoped  by  good  Mr.  Lothrop.  Seven  male  church 
members  who  remained  he  covenanted  anew  and  or- 
ganized into  a  church,  as  well  as  he  could,  on  leaving 
them.  Yet  the  regularity  and  legality  of  this  action 
and  organization  was  subsequently  questioned  and 
denied  by  Mr.  Chauncey,  the  man  who  had  accepted 
its  call  to  be  Mr.  Lothrop's  successor.  Of  the  church 
left  behind  in  Scituate,  a  majority  appear  to  have  beeu 
what  would  now  be  called  Baptists.  In  1641  they 
succeeded  in  calling  Mr.  Charles  Chauncey,  who  would 
baptize  only  by  immersion.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  learning,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  by  turns  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  of 
Greek  in  the  same  college,  and  afterwards  a  popular 
preacher  at  Ware.  While  preachiug  there  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  yielded  to  the 
demand  for  a  public  recantation.  This  act  of  moral 
cowardice  seemed  to  trouble  his  conscience  ever  after- 
wards, and  was  often  referred  to  by  him  with  sorrow. 
Why  his  own  weakness  should  not  have  taught  him 
toleration  aud  charity  for  others  is  surprising.  But 
he  was  too  decided  and  pronounced  in  his  religious 
views  to  remain  comfortably  or  even  safely  in  England 
at  that  time,  and  he  came  to  Plymouth  in  1637, 
where  he  remained,  assisting  Mr.  Rayner,  until  he 
was  called  to  Scituate.  He  was  ardeut,  arbitrary, 
and  passionate  by  nature,  and  had  the  materials  of 
which  his  church  was  composed  been  of  a  more 
plastic  character  he  would  have  moulded  the  entire 
community  to  his  will.  But  Mr.  William  Vassall,  the 
leader  of  the  church  minority,  was  not  only  a  learned 
ruan,  but  palpably  the  superior  of  Mr.  Chauncey  in 
argument.  Mr.  Vassall  and  his  associates,  who  had 
beeu  notified  by  Mr.  Chauncey  that  they  were  uot 
members  of  the  church  at  all,  retorted  by  claiming 
that  they  were  the  original  church,  and  his  body  were 
seccders  from  them.  Church  membership  was  of 
much  consequence,  because  it  involved  among  other 
things  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  civil  government. 
Appeals  aud  arguments  were  presented  by  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Vassall  on  the  other,  to 
the  ministers,  elders,  and  churches  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  and  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Chauncey  may  be  said  to  have  been  favored  and 
sustained  by  the  Plymouth  Churches  and  pastors,  and 
Mr.  Vassall  by  those  of  Massachusetts.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  ministers  would  have  liked  to  sustain 
oue  of  their  own  order,  but  Mr.  Chauncey's  absurd 
literalism  in  insisting   upon   celebratiug    the   Lord's 


Supper  every  Lord's  Day,  aud  only  in  the  evening, 
did  uot  please  them,  and  his  views  upon  baptism,  im- 
mersing both  adults  and  infants,  was  contrary  to  cur- 
rently-received opinions.  His  rash  and  violent  accu- 
sations against  his  opponeuts  were  answered  in  such 
a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Vassall  that  the  latter 
"  plucked  the  rose  of  safety  from  the  nettle  of  danger." 

Mr.  Vassall  and  his  party  appear  to  have  won  at 
last  a  substantial  victory.  Though  admonished  to 
desist  from  their  purpose  by  the  Plymouth  and  other 
churches,  they  went  inflexibly  forward,  and  Sept.  2, 
1645,  installed  Rev.  William  Witherell  as  their  pastor. 
Though  Mr.  Vassall  went  to  England  in  1648,  and 
seems  not  to  have  returned,  and  though  overtures  for 
reconciliation  were  made  by  Mr.  Witherell  and  mem- 
bers of  his  church  from  time  to  time,  and  though 
there  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Chauncey's  feelings  had 
softened,  no  full  fellowship  between  these  two  churches 
was  secured  while  Mr.  Chauncey  remained  in  Scituate. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Deaue's  account  in  part  of  the 
reconciliation  : 

"In  the  autumn  of  1654,  Mr.  Chauncey  retired 
from  Scituate,  and  we  find  no  further  traces  of  these 
ecclesiastical  troubles  until  1674,  when  we  find  on  a 
record  a  formal  reconciliation,  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Reo.  Elders  and  brethren  of   our  iteitjhbor  cfntrch  of 
Christ  in  Scituate  grace,  mercy,  and  pence  Le  multiplied. 
"Scitiutb,  April  1,  Ki75. 
"Rev.  and  beloved  in  oun  Lord  and  Saviour, 

"  We  received  a  letter  from  you  tinted  Feb.  IS,  1074, — a  vary 
loving  and  christian  expression  of  your  minds,  inclined  to  re- 
move any  just  grounds  of  oilenco  given  in  a  former  letter,  and 
to  desire  love  and  fellowship  with  us  in  the  holy  thing.-*  of  God, 
according  to  the  will  and  mind  of  Christ, — -which  we  have 
perused  and  considered,  with  thankfulness  to  God  and  duo 
respect  unto  yourselves,  and  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  future 
mercy  from  God  both  to  yoursolvos  and  to  us;  and  wo  do 
horcby  certify  you  that  we  are  thereby  fully  sntistiod,  and  do 
willingly  and  gladly  lay  aside  all  former  offences  taken  up  or 
ancieut  disagreements  and  differences  betwixt  us;  we  desire 
God  to  forgive  you  and  us  whatsoever  may  have  been  displeas- 
ing to  him.  And  in  that  you  desire  fellowship  with  us  in  the 
gospel,  that  we  may  have  communion  one  with  another  as  the 
churches  of  Christ,  we  do  cordially  embrace  your  motion.,  etc. 
"Nicholas  Baker,]  in  the  name  and  with 


'Tuomas  Clap, 
'Joun  Damon,  ) 


the  consent  of  the 
Church." 


"  Thus  happily  terminated  an  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy of  thirty-three  years." 

Mr.  Chauncey  became  dissatisfied  with  his  position 
in  Scituate,  and  having  received  a  call  to  return  to 
his  former  people  in  Ware,  went  with  his  family  to 
Boston  to  take  passage  for  England.  Here  he  was 
providentially  intercepted  by  the  overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  who  offered  him  the  presidency  of  that  insti- 
tution, a  position  for  which  his  great  learning,  studi- 
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ous  character,  love  of  hard  work,  and   former  expcri-  , 
enee   as   professor  in    an    English   college  admirably 
fitted  him.      He  accepted,  and  entered   upon  a  course 
of  distinguished  usefulness.     Hedied  Feb.  19,  1671,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.     The  preacher  of  his  funeral 
sermon,  in   alluding  to  his  hasty  temper,  said,  "  The 
mention    thereof   is    to   be    wrapped    up    in   Elijah's 
mantle."      Much   trouble  as  it  may  cause  the  owners  j 
thereof,  the  men  of  hasty  tempers  have  always  been  i 
the  most   largely  useful    in   the  world.     They  are   in 
earnest.      Mr.    Chauncey  was  as  dogmatic  and   per-  j 
sistent  while  in  Scituate  in  insisting  upon  immersiou 
in  baptism,  as  if  he  had  discovered   the  Teschendorf  I 
manuscript,  with    its    statement   that   converts   were 
plunged  in  the  water,  aud  yet  when  he  accepted  the  ] 
presidency  of   Harvard   College  he  promised  to  say 
no   more  about  immersion,   aud  faithfully  kept    his 
word  during  his  seventeen  years  there,  and  after  he 
left  it  the  church  at  Scituate  also  aud  forever  gave  up 
the  practice  of  immersion.     Such  fierce  controversy 
over  matters  which  the  parties  thereto  finally  confess 
by  word  and  act  to  be  immaterial,  tends  to  inspire 
doubt  in  the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion.     The 
mind  involuntarily  asks  what  is  essential   truth,  and 
denials   and    doubts   are    largely   chargeable    to    the 
church.     Dogmatist  or  doubter,  which  is  right,  after 
all  ?       No  one  knows  or  can    know  till    "  colduess 
wraps  this  suffering  clay,"  and  then  the  knowledge  is 
useless. 

Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  was  a  very  liberal  member 
of  this  church,  and  its  great  benefactor.  He  gave  it 
large  grants  of  land,  the  sales  of  which  subsequently 
established  a  handsome  fund  for  the  society.  Mr. 
Deane  thinks  the  first  meeting-house  was  built  before 
1633,  and  before  Mr.  Lothrop  arrived.  Into  this 
error  he  was  evidently  led  by  the  way  in  which  the 
meeting-house  was  mentioned  in  laying  out  of  lots  iu 
1633.  It  was  meant  probably  a  lot  on  which  to 
erect  one.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  they  would 
erect  such  a  building  almost  before  their  own  houses 
were  built,  and  when  any  one  of  their  houses  would 
hold  the  few  worshipers  who  assembled  together  on 
the  Sabbath.  But  the  proof  is  positive  that  the 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1636.  Rev.  John  Lo- 
throp seems  to  have  left  behind  him  a  mauuscript  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  houses  erected 
during  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  aud  says,  uuder 
the  heading  of  1036,  that  the  meeting-house  was 
erected  "  Aug.  ye  2d  &  3d  days,"  and  again  "  Exer- 
cised in  November  10  &  11,  163G,"  from  which  it 
might  reasonably  be  claimed  that  the  "  erected"  means 
began  to  be  built  in  August,  and  that  in  November 
it  was  occupied  for  preaching,  "  exercised  in."     This 


house  seems  to  have  afforded  accommodation  for  the 
church  for  nearly  fifty  yeare.  In  it  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Lothrop,  Chauncey,  Dunster,  aud  Baker  officiated. 

Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  who  came  to  America  in 
1G40,  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  amiable  and  devout 
man.  He  was  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College, 
serving  in  that  capacity  from  Aug.  27,  164U,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1G54,  when  he  resigned,  exchanging  places 
with  Mr.  Chauncey.  Mr.  Dunster  has  been  unjustly 
represented  as  persecuting  the  Quakers.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  what  Gen.  James  Cudworth  has  left  on 
record  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  statement.  The 
Scituate  churches  and  their  pastors  were  conspicuous, 
in  fact,  as  standing  alone  in  their  opposition  to  the 
persecution  of  this  troublesome  sect.  Mr.  Dunster 
preached  to  the  church  at  Scituate  from  1654  to  some- 
time in  1659,  when  he  died.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  first  two  presidents  of  Harvard  College,  Mr. 
Dunster  and  Mr.  Chauncey,  should  both  be  ministers 
at  Scituate. 

The  pastors  of  this  church  up  to  this  period  of 
time  had  been  remarkable  for  their  learning.  Their 
successor,  Rev.  Nicholas  Baker,  being  spoken  of  by 
Cotton  Mather  as  a  man  who  "  had  but  a  private  edu- 
cation," or  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  he  was  not  so  learned 
as  his  predecessors,  yet  his  piety,  prudence,  good 
sense,  aud  zeal  were  so  conspicuous  that  his  ministry 
of  eighteen  years — from  16G0  to  1G78 — was  a  most 
creditable  one  to  himself  and  a  decided  blessing  to  the 
church.  During  that  period  the  sore  trials  of  the 
Indian  war  occurred.  During  his  ministry,  also,  re- 
turn to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  by  sprinkling 
occurred,  and  he  also  aided  to  bring  about  the  recon- 
ciliation with  the  South  Church  in  Scituate.  After 
Mr.  Baker's  death  an  attempt  was  made  and  repeated 
to  unite  the  two  churches  aud  erect  a  new  moetiug- 
house  on  Woodworth  Hill,  but  the  project  failed  ;  aud 
shortly  after  his  death,  probably  as  early  as  1G82,  a 
new  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  old  site.  For 
several  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Baker 
this  church  would  seem  to  have  been  without  a  settled 
minister. 

In  1G91,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Cushing  was  installed  as 
pastor,  on  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  His 
predecessors  in  this  ministry  had  all  been  uatives  of 
Englaud.  Ho  was  born  in  Hingham.  Little  is  re- 
corded of  his  ministry,  though  it  lasted  fourteen 
years,  and  until  he  died,  Marcli  22,  1705. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  a  native  of  Dorchester, 
succeeded  Mr.  Cushing  in  1707,  aud  contiuued  there 
uutil  he  died,  Sept.  27,  1723,  only  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  and  tal- 
ented preacher,  loving  peace, — and  "  blessed  are  the 
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peacemakers."  His  relations  with  tho  other  church 
and  its  pastor,  Mr.  Eells,  were  particularly  cordial 
and  friendly.  During  his  ministry,  and  about  the 
year  1709,  after  much  controversy,  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected  on  the  old  site. 

In  December,  1724,  Rev.  Sheerjashub  Bourn  was 
installed  pastor.  His  ministry  was  a  most  acceptable 
one,  but  he  was  compelled  by  impaired  health  to  re- 
sign in  August,  17Cl,and  died  in  Roxbury,  Aug.  1-1, 
1 7(18.  During  his  ministry,  in  the  year  1737,  a  Dew 
inueting-house  was  erected  near  where  the  present  one 
stands,  the  people  at  the  west  end  having  grown 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  this  long-sought  result. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Bourn  was  the  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Grosveuor,  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  was 
ordained  April,  1763.  His  ministry,  which  lasted 
seventeen  years,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  happy  one, 
but  it  was  from  no  fault  of  his.  He  was  a  good,  eveD 
eloquent,  preacher  and  a  benevolent,  large-hearted 
gentleman.  But  religious  controversy  was  bitter,  and 
beat  about  him,  and  the  hardships  and  poverty  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  iucreased  his  misfortunes.  He 
died  iu  178S,  eight  years  after  his  removal  from  Scit- 
uate,  aged  only  forty-niue. 

For  seven  years  after  Mr.  Grosvenor's  resignation 
the  church  was  unable  to  settle  a  pastor.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1787,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes  was  installed.  His 
ministry  was  a  short  and  trying  but  successful  one. 
He  died  Sept.  29,  1701. 

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Thomas  was  the  next  in  this 
succession,  being  ordained  November,  1792.  During 
his  ministry  grew  up  that  controversy  in  the  churches 
which  resulted  in  the  divisiou  of  the  Cougregatioual 
Churches  into  two  branches, — the  Unitarian  aud  the 
Trinitarian.  Mr.  Thomas  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
the  Unitarian  view,  and  the  majority  of  his  parish 
and  a  minority  of  his  church,  which  was,  however, 
nearly  equally  divided,  held  to  the  same.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  a  very  able  man,  and  sustained  himself  under  cir- 
cumstauces  of  peculiar  difficulty  through  a  long  pas- 
torate of  thirty-nine  years. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  all  the  ministers  of 
this  parish  not  one  has  left  any  descendants  bearing 
the  uame  in  that  town.  The  names  aud  valuable 
services  of  the  ministers  who  have  succeeded  Mr. 
Thomas  are  known  to  people  now  living,  aud  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  give  their  names  and  period  of 
service. 

Rev.  Edmund  Q.  Sewall,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Thomas,  was  installed  Dec.  21,  1831,  and  continued 
in  the  ministry  there  until  March  20,  1848.  Those 
living  who  knew  him  cherish  his  memory  with  great 
affection.     Rev.  Ephraim   Nute,  Jr.,  was  minister  of 


this  parish  from  June,  1848,  to  September,  1851. 
Rev.  Fisk  Barrett  accepted  a  call  Oct.  21,  1852,  and 
remained  until  March  12,  1859.  Rev.  William  G. 
Babcock  accepted  a  call  to  become  minister  of  this 
parish  Aug.  23,  18G0,  and  resigned  March  15,  1805. 
Rev.  William  S.  Hayward  was  their  minister  from 
Oct.  3,  1865,  to  Sept.  23,  1S67.  Rev.  II.  L.  Cargill, 
from  April  19,  1869,  to  March  4,  1S70.  Rev.  N. 
P.  Gilman  accepted  a  call  Aug.  19,  1S72,  aud  con- 
tinued iu  the  line  of  this  ancient  pastorate  till  May 
31,  1875.  Rev.  S.  L.  Clark  was  the  minister  during 
parts  of  the  years  1875  and  1876.  Rev.  A.  J.  Jen- 
nings was  next  pastor,  closing  his  work  about  1S79. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Seaver  became  pastor  in  1882,  and  is 
still  discharging  its  duties  with  great  success  and 
popularity.  The  old  meeting-house,  which  was  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  its  day, 
and  dearly  cherished  because  of  its  sacred  associations, 
was  unfortunately  burned  in  1879.  A  new,  elegant, 
and  commodious  church  has  been  siuce  erected  on  or 
near  the  old  site,  and  was  dedicated  in  May,  1881. 

The  South  Church. — Leaviug  out  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mooted  and  fairly  debatable  question  raised 
by  Mr.  Vassall  as  to  whether  the  church  formed  by 
him  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  should  be  called 
the  First  or  Second  Church,  and  designating  it  as  the 
South  Church,  its  history  will  now  be  traced. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  Vas- 
sall and  his  associates  for  recognition  aud  justice  were 
at  last  successful,  and  the  South  Church  entered  upon 
orgauized  existeuce,  with  Rev.  William  Witherell  for 
its  pastor.  Their  first  meeting-house  was  erected  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  highway,  on  a  hill  a  short 
distance  northeast  of  Stony  Brook.  The  lot  was 
doubtless  given  to  the  church  by  either  James  Torrey 
or  Thomas  Robinson,  who  were  very  active  and  influ- 
ential in  the  movements  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  this  church.  This  meetiug-house  lasted  during 
the  entire  thirty-nine  years  of  Mr.  Witherell's  minis- 
try, or  from  1645  to  1684.  As  Mr.  Witherell  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  the  first  year  of  that  century, 
he  had  attained  the  mature  age  of  forty-five  when  he 
entered  upon  his  ministry  at  Scituate,  and  continued 
in  active  and  eminently  useful  service  uutil  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  ministry  was  evidently  a 
very  successful  one.  That  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  is  a  matter  of  well- 
preserved  and  not  improbable  tradition. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Deane  that  Mr.  Witherell  was 
a  schoolmaster  in  Charlestowu  in  1635,  aud  iu  Cam- 
bridge in  1636  and  1637,  removing  to  Duxbury  iu 
1638,  where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to  Scituate, 
seveu  years  later. 
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Mr.  Witherell  resided  iu  his  own  house  on  Wilson 
Hill  during  his  life  in  Seituate.  He  was  evidently 
a  learned  man,  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others,  not 
allowing  slight  differences  to  interrupt  or  hinder  Chris- 
tian fellowship  with  real  helievers,  plain,  practical,  and 
fearless  in  the  administration  of  his  office.  He  ex- 
acted from  his  people  strict  attention  to  religious 
duties,  for  wheu  Mr.  John  Bryant — who  was  after- 
wards a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  married  Mr. 
Witherell's  daughter,  Elizabeth — entered  church  late 
he  was  thus  reproved  by  the  pastor:  "Neighbor 
Bryant,  it  is  to  your  reproach  that  you  have  disturbed 
this  worship  by  entering  late,  living  as  you  do  within 
a  mile  of  this  place,  and  especially  so,  since  here  is 
Goody  Barstow,  who  has  milked  seven  cows,  made  a 
cheese,  aud  walked  five  miles  to  this  house  of  God  iu 
good  season."  He  was  a  man  of  some  literary  at- 
tainments, although  his  poetry  was  not  such  as  to 
give  him  high  rank  as  a  poet.  His  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Governor  Josiah  Wiuslow,  written  when 
the  author  was  eighty  years  of  age,  affords  good  evi- 
dence of  his  scholarship  being  good  for  his  time,  and 
the  following  extract  therefrom  is  certainly  good 
poetry  : 

".Slight  grief  has  tears  in  troops,  that  ready  staud 
To  dally  forth,  and  but  expect  command; 
Hut  deep  ingulfing  sorrow  strikes  uieu  dumb 
As  frosty  winters  do  their  joints  benumb." 

Mr.  Deane  said  he  was  unable  to  trace  him  into 
Euglaud,  but  it  now  appears  that  he  lived  in  Maid- 
stone, England,  and  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  came 
over  iu  the  "  Hercules"  with  his  wife,  three  children, 
and  oue  servant.  His  children  were  Samuel,  John, 
Theophilus,  Daniel,  Mary  (wife  of  Thomas  Oldham), 
Elizabeth,  Sarah  (wife  of  Israel  Hobart),  and  Han- 
nah. Descendants  of  his  still  live  in  the  town,  but 
none  bearing  the  name. 

His  miuistry,  which  began  iu  the  midst  of  sharp 
controversy  with  a  neighboriug  church,  covered  the 
perilous  period  of  the  Indian  wars  (and  during 
which  his  people  suffered  much),  aud  was  in  the  last 
part  thereof  one  of  well-earued  repose  and  prosperity. 
It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  preach  much  after 
16S0,  as  in  September  of  that  year  Rev.  Thomas 
Mighill  was  associated  with  him,  and  the  church 
"  voted  to  allow  £00  a  year  for  a  minister,  aud  £10 
to  our  Pastor,  Mr.  Witherell."  Mr.  Mighill  preached 
to  them,  but  was  not  ordained  until  Oct.  15,  1GS4, 
after  Mr.  Witherell's  death.  His  ministry  was  not  a 
long  one,  his  death  occurring  in  1GS9,  wheu  his 
family  removed. 

The  experience  of  the  North  River  Church  with 


their  next  pastor,  Rev.  Deodate  Lawson,  was  appar- 
ently a  peculiar  one.  He  was  probably  ordained  in 
1694.  Of  his  ministry  very  little  is  known,  except 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  installation  of  his 
successor.  It  seems  that  after  two  years  of  his  min- 
istry had  elapsed  he  left  his  people,  and  after  two 
years  of  unexplained  and  evidently  unjustifiable  ab- 
sence they  obtained  the  advice  of  the  churches  of 
Weymouth,  Braintree,  Newton,  Hull,  Milton,  Dor- 
chester, Dedham,  and  Medfield,  and,  in  accordance 
with  that  advice,  sought  out  and  called  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Eells  for  their  minister.  This  eminently  suc- 
cessful minister  was  born  in  lb'78,  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1699,  and  was  ordained  as  min- 
ister of  the  North  River  Church  June  14,  1704. 
He  was  married,  Oct.  12,  1704,  to  Hannah  North. 
"  She  was  the  aunt  of  Frederick,  Lord  North,  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." From  Mr.  Deane,  who  had  excellent  facilities 
for  learning  Mr.  Eells'  personal  characteristics,  aud 
from  other  sources,  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  a  tall, 
large  man,  of  imposing  appearance,  aud  who  strongly 
impressed  men  by  the  dignity  of  his  character  aud 
bearing.  His  influence  over  his  people  was  deservedly 
great.  While  not  devoid  of  humor  his  mental  char- 
acteristics were  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  his  preach- 
ing useful  rather  than  sensational.  His  well-poised 
intellect  made  him  always  a  safe  leader.  Possessing 
the  judicial  capacity  of  carefully  weighing  aud  cor- 
rectly deciding  all  matters  submitted  to  him,  he  nat- 
urally became  authority  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  his  assistance  was  sought  aud  his  influence 
largely  felt  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  his  day. 
His  life  and  ministry  of  eminent  usefulness  terminated 
Aug.  25,  1750,  his  age  beiug  seventy-two. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  miuistry  was  built  the  third 
meeting-house  of  this  church.  It  had  even  then  out- 
grown its  old  home.  The  Second  Church,  which 
stood  and  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
worshipers  only  during  the  short  ministry  of  Mr. 
Mighill  and  Mr.  Lawson,  was  erected,  about  the  time 
of  Mr.  Witherell's  death,  ou  the  east  side  of  the  high- 
way, a  short  distance  northeasterly  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Union  Bridge  road.  Butuuder  the  auspicious 
ministry  of  Mr.  Eells  a  larger  building  was  needed, 
aud  after  much  difficulty  and  some  delay  iu  fixing 
upon  and  obtaining  a  suitable  location,  another  west- 
ward move  was  made.  The  new  house  of  worship — 
fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  iu  width — was 
erected  on  the  common  lands  on  the  hill  near  the 
junctiou  of  the  two  roads.  This  was  their  place  of 
worship  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Eells,  Mr.  Darby, 
and  part  of  Mr.  Barnes.     Near  the  same  place  the 
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next  and  also  the  present  meeting-house  of  this  parish 
was  erected. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Darby  was  ordained  Nov.  13,  1751. 
lie  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  he  made 
himself  very  acceptable  to  his  people,  but  he  died 
April  22,  1754,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  and 
in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 

On  the  27th  day  of  November,  a.o.  1754,  began 
the  long  pastorate  of  Rev.  David  Barnes.  His  min- 
istry lasted  fifty-seven  years,  closing  with  his  life, 
April  20,  1811.  Few  ministers  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  Dr.  Barnes.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  which  he  used  so  well 
and  with  such  wisdom  and  circumspection  that  al- 
though his  ministry  embraced  that  period  of  great 
suffering  to  himself  and  people,  the  eight  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  the  fierce  theological  contro- 
versies attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  Unitarian 
Churches,  he  passed  through  it  all  without  losing  iu 
any  degree  his  hold  upon  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
his  people. 

When  ordained,  in  1754,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
what  he  aud  his  people  were  Trinitarians  and  Calvin- 
ists  in  belief,  but  before  his  ministry  closed  they  and 
he  had  substantially  changed  their  faith  and  became 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  Unitarians.  This  complete 
and  harmonious  transfer  of  the  faith  of  so  large  aud 
prosperous  a  church  could  have  been  accomplished 
under  the  ministry  of  no  man  who  did  not  possess 
unusual  excellence  of  personal  character  and  great 
powers  of  mind. 

Mr.  Deane's  eulogy  upon  him  could  not  have  been 
overdrawu.  Of  his  descendants  none  seem  to  have 
resided  in  Scituate.  He  had  three  children, — Ra- 
chel, who  married  Josiah  Cotton,  clerk  of  the  courts 
at  Plymouth  ;  Hon.  David  L.  Barnes,  who  became 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  Anna,  who  married  William  Jackson,  of 
Plymouth. 

The  next  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Samuel 
Deaue,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  14,  1810,  and  enjoyed 
a  most  successful  pastorate  of  over  twenty-four  years, 
aud  until  his  death,  in  the  summer  of  1834.  In  1831 
he  published  a  history  of  Scituate,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  among  the  best  works  of  its  kiud. 
It  was  among  the  first  of  our  town  histories,  aud 
showed  an  amount  of  hard  aud  discriminating  work 
and  historical  ability  rarely  bestowed  upon  works  of 
that  kind  in  his  day.  The  more  it  is  studied  the 
greater  the  surprise  at  the  accuracy  of  its  state- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  labor  it  must  have  involved. 
Those  who  can  trace  their  lineage  to  this  old  town 
can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  Mr.  Deane  for  having, 


«s  he  did  and  when  he  did,  preserved  in  such  perma- 
nent form  the  record  of  so  much  which,  but  for 
his  work  then,  would  have  eluded  all  search.  This 
pulpit,  which  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  number 
of  marked  men  who  occupied  it,  was  next  filled  by 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  the  eminent  philanthropist  and 
anti-slavery  advocate.  The  power  for  good  which  he 
exerted  in  that  community  was  very  great.  His 
labors  in  the  temperance  cause  were  wonderfully  po- 
tential for  good  and  widely  felt,  but  in  that  place  he 
so  impressed  the  idea  of  total  abstinence  upon  the 
people  that  the  influence  ma}'  still  be  recognized. 
He  took  great  interest  in  education,  and  his  presence 
in  the  school-room  iu  his  visits  as  school  committee 
was  a  benediction.  Few  men  ever  possessed  so  fully 
the  power  of  attracting  the  affections  of  both  young 
and  old  as  this  good  and  genial  pastor.  On  his  re- 
moval to  Syracuse  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mosely  for  a  fevr  years.  The  next  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  Caleb  Stetson,  a  man  of  a  large  brain  and  large 
heart.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Cornet  Robert  Stet- 
son, who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  was  a  pillar 
both  in  Church  and  State.  After  a  successful  pas- 
torate of  many  years,  the  advance  of  old  age  led  him 
to  retire  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Lexington,  whore  he 
closed  his  greatly  useful  career.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  William  Fish,  a  learned  preacher,  to  whom 
his  people  are  greatly  attached,  and  whose  useful  pas- 
torate they  devoutly  hope  and  trust  may  endure  for 
many  long  years  to  come. 

The  TJniversalist  Society. — It  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected  of  the  South  Parish  that,  remem- 
bering its  early  history,  it  would  have  pursued  a  liberal 
course  towards  the  people  of  West  Scituate  when  they 
sought  to  form  a  separate  organization.  But  the 
exactly  opposite  course  was  taken. 

In  17U7  South  Parish  voted  against  their  request 
for  preaching  occasionally  iu  their  part  of  the  town. 
Meantime  the  people  at  the  west  end  appear  to  have 
built  a  house  of  worship,  but  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  majority  crops  out  in  the  following  vote  in  1770  : 
"It  was  put  to  vote  whether  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes 
should  preach  in  the  Meeting-House,  near  Joshua 
Jacobs,  while  our  new  huu.se  is  buildimj,  and  passed  in 
the  negative."  They  would  neither  allow  them  to 
form  a  new  parish  nor  let  Mr.  Barnes  preach  iu  that 
part  of  the  town,  although  at  that  time  they  were 
without  a  meetiug-house.  Iu  1771,  Joshua  Jacobs 
and  others  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  incorpo- 
ration, but  the  efforts  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  South  Parish  to  oppose  them  were  effectual.  In 
1792,  Mr.  Barnes  was  consulted  iu  reference  to  his 
willingness  to  preach  a  part  of  the  year  at  the  West 
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ineeting-house,  to  which  this  great-hearted  man  re- 
plied that  he  should  be  glad  to  gratify  them.  It  was 
accordingly  voted  that  he  should  preach  there  one  Sab- 
bath in  each  month  from  April  1st  to  December  1st. 
But  the  next  year  (1793)  the  parish  by  vote  withdrew 
this  privilege.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  doctrinal  belief  separating  the  two  sections. 
If  their  just  request  had  been  granted  at  this  time,  a 
Congregational  Church  would  have  been  formed  at 
West  Scituate  that  would  like  its  parent  have  become 
a  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  or  have  remained 
a  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church.  But  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  did  not  tend  to  augment  their 
regard  for  their  old  church  and  its  faith,  and  having 
a  meeting-house  they  used  it,  though  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  for  preaching  elsewhere.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  were  not  confined  to  the  teachings  of 
regularly  recognized  ministers.  Their  minds  were 
open  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas.  Universalism 
was  beginning  to  be  preached  in  this  county.  Rev. 
Mr.  Ballou  and  others,  Universalist  preachers,  readily 
found  access  to  this  unappropriated  pulpit.  As  a 
result,  in  IS  12,  they  petitioned  the  General  Court  for 
incorporation  as  a  "  Universalist  Society,"  and  their 
petition  was  granted.  This  society  had  in  it  first-rate 
material  for  making  the  enterprise  successful,  and  its 
early  history  was  one  of  great  prosperity. 

Its  ministers  have  been  Rev.  Messrs.  David  Pick- 
ering, Samuel  Baker,  Joshua  Flagg,  Benjamin  Whit- 
temore,  Robert  L.  Killam  (who  enjoyed  a  long  pastor- 
ate, and  made  his  home  among  that  people  for  the 
remainder  of  his  honored  aud  useful  life, — he  was  a 
good  man),  H.  W.  Morse,  John  F.  Dyer,  J.  E.  Burn- 
ham,    John    Stetson    Barry    (the   historian),    M.    E. 

Hawes,   Horace  P.  Stevens,  Robinson   Breare, 

Recsord,  Henry  C.  Vose, Perry. 

The  names  of  the  original  members  of  this  society 
were  Enoch  Collamore,  Loring  Jacobs,  Iehabod  R. 
Jacobs,  John  Jones,  Jr.,  Calvin  Wilder,  James  H. 
Jacobs,  Charles  Totmau,  Charles  Joues,  Isaac  N.  Da- 
mon, Joshua  Bowker,  James  Jacobs,  Abel  Sylvester, 
Charles  Simmons,  William  Hyland,  David  Turner, 
Samuel  Randall,  Samuel  Randall,  Jr.,  Joshua  Damon, 
Ebenezir  Totmau,  Jonathan  Turner,  Enoch  Colla- 
more, Jr.,  Benjamin  Bowker,  John  Gross,  Josiah 
Witherell,  Samuel  Simmous,  John  Joues,  Peleg  Sim- 
mons, Seth  Stoddard,  George  Litchfield,  Elisha  Gross, 
Reuben  Sutton,  T.  Corttrell,  Edward  P.  Jacobs,  Eli- 
sha Barrell,  Stephen  Jacobs,  Edward  Curtis,  aud  E. 
Barrell,  Jr. 

Episcopal  Church. — Mr.  Deane  and  others  state 
that  the  first  Episcopal  services  in  Scituate  thus  orig- 
inated :    "  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  of  Christ   Church, 


Boston,  came  to  Scituate  during  an  absence  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Bourn,  minister  of  the  North  Parish,  by  the  in- 
vitation of  Lieut.  Damon  (then  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Bourn)  and  another  gentleman  of  large  estate,  aud 
performed  divine  service  in  the  Church  form  at  the 
North  Meeting-house." 

This  may  be  true,  but  that  Lieut.  Zachary  Damon, 
then  seventy-three  years  of  age,  should  actively  inter- 
est himself  in  having  services  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  performed  in  that  house  is  hardly  credible. 

Certain  it  is  that  Episcopacy  never  got  any  foot- 
hold in  the  North  Parish  of  Scituate.  But  in  the 
extreme  south  part  of  the  town,  near  Hanover,  where 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Braintree,  seems  to  have  preached  from 
time  to  time,  it  received  some  favor,  and  in  1731  a 
church  edifice  was  erected  ou  what  has  ever  siuce  becu 
known  as  Church  Hill.  This  building  was  enlarged 
in  1753. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  sent  out  a  man  from  England  as  rector  for 
this  church,  who  served  them  as  such  from  1733  to 
1736.  Rev.  Mr.  Brockwell  was  rector  from  1737  to 
1739. 

In  1743  the  society  in  England  appointed  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Thompson  as  their  missionary  rector  to  this 
church,  and  he  remained  in  that  office  until  his  death, 
in  1775,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  His  ministry 
was  evidently  a  popular  one. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  this  church  had  no 
rector.  Up  to  this  time  this  church  had  apparently 
been  supported  as  a  missionary  church  by  the  society 
in  England.  In  1783,  Rev.  William  W.  Wheeler  be- 
came rector.  He  was  the  last  rector  who  officiated  in 
the  church  at  Scituate,  as  he  died  in  1S10,  the  same 
year  the  church  voted  to  remove  to  Hanover  and  build 
a  church  there.  This  was  done  in  1811,  before  the 
settlement  of  the  next  rector,  and  the  history  of  this 
church  in  Scituate  ceased. 

The  Baptist  Church. — "  At  a  meeting  of  persons 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  Baptist  Church  held 
July  8,  1825,  it  was  voted  to  call  a  council  for  organ- 
ization and  recognition,  to  be  held  August  10th.  Ac- 
cordingly, ou  that  day,  the  council  convened  with  Rev. 
Dauicl  Sharp,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  moderator,  aud  Rev. 
Willard  Kimball,  of  Abington,  scribe.  The  church 
was  formally  recognized  with  the  following  constituent 
members  :  Rev.  Amos  Lefavor,  Henrietta  Lefavor, 
Abicl  Cudworth,  Joanna  Cudworth,  Joseph  Gannett, 
Betsey  Gannett,  Judith  Briggs  (Gannett),  Nehe- 
miah  Curtis,  Mercy  L.  Curtis  (Jenkins),  Jaazaniah 
Bates,  Nathaniel  Damon,  Anna  Bates,  Rachel  White 
(Brown),  Sally  Jenkins  (Dauiels),  Nancy  Jenkins, 
Betsey  Otis,  Cynthia  Nichols,  Hannah  Collier,  II au- 
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nah  W.  Bailey,  Mehitable  Hyland,  Lucy  Briggs, 
Sophia  Brings  (Prince),  Hannah  James,  Hannah 
Brings  (Otis),  Rachel  Litchfield,  Lettice  Vinal, 
Lucy  Collier  (Jenkins),  Thankful  Rich,  Betsey  Col- 
lier (Barrelle),  Xoa  Clapp  (Litchfield). 

Abiel  Cudworth  and  Nathaniel  Damon  were  chosen 
as  deacons,  Aug.  12,  1825. 

The  only  surviving  members  are  Mrs.  Sophia 
Pierce,  of  North  Seituatc,  aged  ninety-three  ;  lior 
sister,  Miss  Lucy  Briggs,  aged  eighty-five  ;  aud  Mrs. 
Xoa  Litchfield,  of  South  Scituate,  seventy-nine  years. 

Pastors. — Rev.  Amos  Lefavor  continued  as  pastor 
until  May  1-1,  1S2G.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Adoniram  Judsou  (father  of  the  distinguished  mis- 
sionary of  that  name),  who,  after  about  nine  months' 
services,  died  iD  Scituate,  Nov.  26, 1826.  Forty-three 
years  before,  being  then  a  Congregational  minister,  he 
had  preached  as  a  caudidate  to  the  Congregational 
Church  there,  and  had  received  a  call,  which  for  some 
reason  he  did  not  accept.  He  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Plymouth. 
He  was  a  man  of  catholic,  Christian  spirit,  and  in  dying 
requested  that  his  funeral  might  take  place  from  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  that  Congregationalist  as 
well  as  a  Baptist  minister  might  officiate.  It  is  not 
recorded  whether  his  request  was  complied  with. 

Rev.  Asa  Niles  settled  Aug.  5,  1827 ;  dismissed 
1829.  In  January,  1830,  Rev.  Edward  Seagrave 
became  pastor;  dismissed  1835.  Rev.  John  Hol- 
brook  came  October,  1S36  ;  dismissed  April,  183S. 
Rev.  Warren  Cooper,  June  2, 1838,  left  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  Rev.  Caleb  Brown  became  pastor 
June  1,  1839;  dismissed  May,  1841.  A  young 
man,  Frankliu  Damon,  labored  with  the  church  sev- 
eral mouths,  and  Oct.  15,  1842,  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  and  the  next  year  left  to  pursue  further 
study.  In  September,  1843,  Rev.  Thomas  Couant  be- 
came pastor,  aud  continued  until  July  10,  1S53.  He. 
died  at  his  home  iu  Scituate  Oct.  23,  1S70.  Rev. 
Stephen  Cutler,  July,  1853  ;  dismissed  June  5,  1854. 
Rev.  George  Carpenter  settled  July,  1854  ;  dismissed 
May,  1857.  Rev.  Timothy  C.  Tiugley  settled  June, 
1857  ;  dismissed  1864.  Rev.  Lewis  Holmes  settled 
September,  1864  ;  dismissed  December,  1S67.  Rev. 
William  H.  Kelton,  July,  1S58  ;  died  April  4, 1871. 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Rogers  settled  December,  1S71  ;  dis- 
missed April,  1874.  Rev.  C.  W.  It.  Meacham,  Sep- 
tember, 1874  ;  dismissed  April,  1879.  Rev.  William 
A.  Spinney  settled  March,  1880;  dismissed  Septem- 
ber, 1882.  Rev.  T.  W.  Sheppard  settled  in  Jan- 
uary, 1883,  is  present  pastor. 

Deacons. — Howard  White  was  chosen,  April  2, 
1842,  successor   to   Nathaniel    Damon ;    removed   to 


Marshfield.  Sept.  1,  1855,  George  W.  Bailey  was 
appointed  successor  to  Deacon  White  (deceased),  and 
in  February,  1864,  Charles  E.  Bailey  was  chosen 
successor  to  Deacon  Cudworth  (deceased).  The  old 
meeting-house  at  the  Centre  needing  extensive  repairs, 
and  the  membership  of  the  church  having  increased 
more  north  of  that  location  than  south  uf  it,  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  uew  edifice  on  a  site  farther  north. 
Oct.  6,  1870,  a  commodious  church,  with  vestries 
and  auterooms,  was  dedicated  free  of  debt.  A  par- 
sonage was  also  built,  the  total  expenditure  being 
about  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven.  Membership  of  the  Sunday-school  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  Congregational  Church. — In  1824,  during 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Thomas,  considerable 
dissatisfaction  arose  in  his  church,  aud  an  effurt  was 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  church  to  have  adopted 
and  observed  a  covenaut  and  confession  of  faith,  aud 
secure  a  stricter  observance  of  what  they  deemed 
essential  church  requisites.  Iu  this  movemeut  the 
pastor  did  not  co-operate,  and  held  himself  aloof  from 
a  series  of  church  meetings,  iu  the  course  of  which 
the  old  covenaut  of  the  chunch  was  reaffirmed  aud 
adopted.  This  was  done  by  a  decided  majority  of 
the  church.  These  proceedings  created  a  breach 
which  continually  widened  between  the  church  aud 
pastor,  the  majority  adverse  to  him  apparently  dimin- 
ishing so  that  when  it  finally  culminated  April  29, 
1826,  in  a  vote  of  what  they  claimed  was  a  majority 
of  the  church,  that  the  relation  between  the  church 
and  its  pastor,  Mr.  Thomas,  he  dissolved.  This  actiou 
was  taken  by  advice  of  an  ex  parte  council,  which  had 
been  called  by  this  majority,  as  they  claimed  to  be,  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  sustained  by  a  part 
of  the  church  and  a  great  majority  of  the  parish,  aud 
held  possession  of  the  records  of  the  old  church,  never 
recognized  this  actiou  of  what  he  called  a  minority  of 
the  church.  Therecordsof  the  church  thusconstituted 
assume  that,  being  the  majority,  they  remained  the 
First  Church, — the  church  over  which  Chauuccy  aud 
his  successors  were  settled.  As  twelve  members  of  the 
church  thus  stood  by  themselves  aud  only  ten  adhered 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  as  it  claimed  the  question  is  more  in- 
teresting than  practical,  as  to  which  held  the  organi- 
zation called  the  First  Church.  Rev.  Paul  Jewett 
was  installed  as  pastor  Nov.  16,  1S26,  and  remained 
as  such  uutil  1833.  Rev.  Luke  A.  Spollurd  was  in- 
stalled May  20,  1835,  and  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  March  12,  183G.  Rev.  Phiucas  Smith  was 
installed  Sept.  2,  1840,  and  remained  ouly  one  year. 
Rev.  Daniel  Wight,  Jr.,  was  installed  Sept.  28,  1S42, 
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and  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  that  church  until 
1858.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  of  decided  literary 
taste  and  ability,  won  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
people,  and  had  a  successful  ministry.  Rev.  Alexan- 
der J.  Sessions  was  installed  June  25,  18G3,  and  was 
pastor  until  Oct.  3,  1809.  He  was  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  gospel.  Rev.  T.  S.  Robie  preached 
to  this  people  id  1870  and  1871 ;  Rev.  W.  B.  Greene 
from  1872  to  1877  ;  Rev.  William  C.  Wood,  an  able, 
positive,  and  live  preacher,  from  187S  to  1883  ;  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Page  in  188-4.  The  last  four  ministers,  it  is 
said,  were  not  installed  over  the  church.  The  names 
of  the  twelve  members  of  this  church  who  called  Rev. 
Paul  Jewett  to  be  their  pastor  in  1S26  were  Deacon 
Israel  Litchfield,  Calvin  Jenkins,  Ward  Litchfield, 
Eleazer  Peakes,  Rowland  Litchfield,  James  Jenkins, 
Levi  Viual,  Jacob  Vinal,  Charles  Curtis,  Augustus 
Cole,  James  Turner,  Stephen  Mott.  The  deacons 
since  1S26  have  been  Israel  Litchfield,  Ward  Litch- 
field, Calvin  Jenkins,  Israel  Cudworth,  John  H. 
Young,  and  Russell  Cook.  This  church  erected  a 
meeting-house  in  182G  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  still 
in  use. 

Methodist  Church. — About  1825  a  Methodist 
Church  was  organized  and  has  had  a  prosperous 
career.  Among  some  of  the  earliest  preachers  there 
were  Revs.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Avery,  Barker,  and 
Keith.  The  discipline  of  this  church  provides  for 
such  frequent  changes  in  the  pastors  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  full  and  accurate  list  of 
all  who  have  served  this  church,  and  it  will  not  be 
attempted. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — A  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  having  settled  near  the  harbor,  in 
this  town,  since  1850,  with  the  commendable  religious 
zeal  and  enterprise  which  everywhere  distinguishes 
them,  they  have  erected  a  church  and  hold  services. 

Methodist  Church  in  South  Scituate. — At 
Church  Hill,  about  1S45,  a  Methodist  Church  was 
formed,  and  has  had  a  very  prosperous  life.  They 
have  a  fine  meeting-house. 

Quakers. — No  Quaker  Church  was  ever  built  in 
this  town,  but  near  North  Biver,  in  Pembroke,  one 
has  stood  for  generations.  Some  Scituate  people  in 
all  the  generations  have  been  Quakers  until  the  pres- 
ent. There  are  no  Quakers  now  left  in  the  town. 
The  last  residents  there  were  Daniel  Otis  and  wife, 
in  South  Scituate.  In  the  early  history  of  the  town 
Quakers  were  numerous  and  among  the  most  useful 
citizens.  Edward  Wanton,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enterprising  men  in  the  place,  was  a  Quaker.  The 
Plymouth  Colony  has  the  deserved  credit  of  not 
falling  into  the  foolish  and  wicked  witchcraft  delusion 


and  persecutions,  and  of  not  persecuting  the  Quakers 
so  furiously  as  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  But  Scit- 
uate stands  alone  and  in  graud  contrast  with  all  the 
other  communities  in  these  two  colonies  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  that  persecution.  In  fact,  she  suffered  persecu- 
tion for  her  opposition  to  persecution,  for  her  deputies, 
Mr.  Hatherly  and  Mr.  Cudworth,  were  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  Colony  Court,  and  suffered  much  from 
the  tyrauuy  and  bigotry  of  the  governmeul.  And  this 
simply  because  they  protested  against  persecution. 
The  people  of  Scituate  sustained  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
Mr.  Cudworth,  and  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Cud- 
worth, is  here  given  to  show  not  only  his  feeling  and 
opinion,  but  also  to  show  that  the  community  he 
represented  agreed  with  him.  The  letter  also  refutes 
the  charge  that  his  pastor,  Mr.  Dunster,  was  a  perse- 
cutor.    For  these  reasons  it  is  here  inserted  : 

"Ah  to  the  state  and  condition  of  things  auiongst  us,  it  is 
sad,  and  so  like  to  continue.  The  anti-christian,  persecuting 
spirit  is  very  active,  and  that  in  the  powers  of  this  world,  lie 
that  will  nut  lash,  persecute,  and  punish  men  that  dill'er  in 
matters  of  religion  must  not  sit  on  the  hench,  nor  sustain  any 
office  in  the  Commonwealth.  Last  Election  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
myself  were  left  off  the  bench,  and  myself  discharged  of  my 
Captainship  becauso  I  had  entertaiued  some  uf  the  Quakers  at 
my  house,  thereby  that  I  might  be  the  better  acquainted  with 
their  principles.  I  thought  it  better  to  do  so  than  with  tho 
blind  world  to  censure,  condemn,  rail  at,  and  revile  them, 
when  they  neither  saw  their  persons  nor  knew  uny  of  their 
principles.  But  the  Quukcrs  and  myself  cannot  close  in  diverse 
things,  and  so  I  signified  to  tho  Court;  but  told  them,  withal, 
that  as  I  was  no  Quaker,  so  I  would  be  no  persecutor. 

"This  spirit  did  work  those  two  years  that  I  was  of  the 
Magistracy,  during  which  time  I  was  on  sundry  occasions 
forced  to  declare  my  dissent  in  sundry  actings  of  that  na- 
ture: which  altho'  dono  with  all  moderation  of  expression, 
together  with  due  respect  unto  the  rest,  yet  it  wrought  great 
disaffection  and  prejudice  in  them  against  me:  .so  that 
they  themselves  set  others  to  frame  a  petition  against  me, 
so  that  they  may  have  a  seeming  ground  (thuugh  first  moved 
by  themselves)  to  lay  mo  under  reproach.  The  petition  was 
with  nineteen  hands:  it  wtll  be  too  long  to  make  rehearsal. 
It  wrought  such  a  disturbance  in  our  town,  and  in  our  mili- 
tary Company,  that  when  the  act  of  Court  was  read  at  tho 
head  of  tho  Company,  had  I  not  been  preseut  and  made  a 
speech  to  them,  I  fear  their  would  have  been  such  actings  as 
would  havo  been  of  sad  consequence.  The  Court  was  again  fol- 
lowed with  another  petition  (counter)  of  fifty-four  hands  :  and 
the  Court  returned  the  petitioners  an  answer,  with  much  plausi- 
bleness  of  speech,  carrying  with  it  great  show  of  respect  to  thein, 
readily  acknowledging,  with  the  petitioners,  my  parts  and  gifts, 
and  how  usuful  I  hail  been  in  my  place,  professing  that  they 
had  nothing  against  me,  only  in  that  thing  of  my  giving  enter- 
tainment to  the  Quakers." 

(Here  follow  extracts  of  the  laws  against  the  Quakers,  etc.) 
"  All  those  carnal  and  auti-cbristiun  ways,  being  not  of  (lod's 
appointment,  effect  nothing  to  tho  hindering  of  them  in  their 
course.  It  is  only  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  is 
able  to  convince  gainsnyers.  They  have  many  meetings  and 
many  adherents, — almost  tho  whole  town  of  Sandwich.  And 
give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you  a  little  with  their  sufferings, 
which  is  grievous,  and  saddens  tho  hearts  of  most  of  the  pre- 
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cious  saints  of  God  :  it  lied  down  and  risoa  up  with  them,  and 
they  cannot  put  it  out  of  their  minds  when  they  see  poor  fuiu- 
ilics  deprived  of  their  com  fort*,  and  brought  into  penury  and 
want.  A3  for  the  means  by  which  they  are  impoverished, — they 
were,  in  the  first  place,  scrupulous  of  an  oath  ;  why,  then,  we 
must  put  in  force  an  old  law  :  they  mu.-t  all  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  This  being  tendered,  they  will  not  take  it;  then  they 
must  pay  live  pounds,  or  depart  the  Colony  in  such  a  time; 
when  the  time  comes,  the  Marshall  goes  and  fetcheth  awuy  their 
cows  and  other  cattle;  another  court  comes,  they  are  required 
again  to  take  the  oath, — they  cannot, — then  live  pounds  more. 
A  poor  weaver  that  had  7  or  S  small  children  hud  but  two  cows, 
and  both  were  taken  from  him.  The  Marshall  asked  him  what 
he  would  do,  and  the  man  said  that  'liod,  who  gave  him  them, 
he  doubted  not,  would  still  provide  for  him.' 

"The  last  Court  of  Assistants  was -pleased  to  determine  tines 
on  Sandwich  men  for  meetings,  ouc  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
whereof  W.  Newhmd  is  twenty-four  pounds  for  himself  and 
wife,  at  ten  shillings  a  meeting;  \V.  Allen,  forty-six  pounds; 
the  poor  weaver  afore  spoken  of,  twenty  pounds.  BrothcrCook 
told  me  one  of  the  brethren  of  Barnstable  was  in  the  weaver's 
house  when  cruel  Barloo  (Sandwich  Marshall)  came  to  demand 
the  sum,  and  said  he  was  fully  informed  of  all  tho  poor  mau 
had,  and  thought  it  not  worth  ten  pounds.  What  will  be  tho 
cud  of  such  courses  and  practises  the  Lord  only  knows.  I  am 
informed  of  three  or  fourscore  last  Court  presented  for  not 
coming  to  publiek  meetings,  and  let  me  toll  you  how  they 
brought  this  about.  You  may  remember  a  law  onco  madu, 
called  Thomas  Hinckley's  law,  '  that  if  any  neglect  the  worship 
of  (Jod  in  the  place  whore  he  lives,  and  set  up  a  worship  con- 
trary to  Uod  and  the  allowance  of  this  (Jovcrniuent,  to  the  pub- 
lick  profanation  of  God's  Holy  Day  and  ordinances,  he  shall 
pay  10  shillings.'  This  law  would  not  reach  what  then  was 
aimed  at,  beeause  he  must  do  all  things  therein  expressed,  or 
else  break  not  the  law.  In  March  last  a  Court  of  Deputies  was 
called,  and  some  acts  touching  Quakers  were  made,  and  theu 
they  contrived  to  make  this  law  serviceable  to  them  by  putting 
out  tho  word  '  and' and  putting  in  tho  word  'or,'  which  is  a 
disjunctive,  and  makes  every  branch  to  become  a  law;  yet  they 
left  it  dated  June  (>,  1G51,  and  so  it  stands  as  un  act  of  the  Geu. 
Court,  they  to  be  the  authors  of  it  seven  years  before  it  was  in 
being;  and  so  yourselves  have  a  share  in  it,  if  the  Record  lie 
not. 

"  We  are  wrapped  up  in  a  labyrinth  of  confused  laws,  that 
the  freeman's  power  is  quite  gone,  and  it  was  said  last  June 
Court  by  one  that  he  knew  nothing  the  freemen  hod  there  to 
do.  Sandwich  men  muy  not  go  to  the  Bay  lest  they  be  taken 
up  for  Quakers, — warrants  lie  in  ambush,  to  apprehend  and 
bring  them  before  a  Magistrate,  to  give  an  accouut  of  their 
business*  Some  of  the  Quakers  in  U.  I.  came  to  bring  them 
goods,  and  that  on  far  more  reasonable  terms  than  the  profess- 
ing and  oppressing  Merchants  of  the  County ;  but  that  will  not 
be  suffered,  Aud  truly  it  moves  bowels  of  compassion  in  all 
sorts,  except  those  in  [dace,  who  carry  it  with  a  high  baud  to- 
wards them.  Through  mercy,  we  have  yet  among  us  tho 
worthy  Mr.  Duuster,  whom  the  Lord  hath  made  boldly  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  spirit  of  persecution. 

"Our  bench  now  is  Thomas  Prince,  Gov.,  Mr.  Collier,  Capt. 
Willet,  Capt.  Winslow,  Mr.  Alden,  Lieut.  South  worth,  W.  Brad- 
ford, Thouias  Hinckley.  Mr.  Collier,  last  Juno,  would  not  sit 
on  the  bench  if  I  sat  there,  and  now  will  not  sit  the  noxt  year 
unless  he  may  have  thirty  pounds  to  sit  by  him.  Our  Court 
and  Deputies  last  June  made  Capt.  Winslow  Major.  Surely  we 
are  all  mercenary  soldiers  that  must  have  a  Major  imposed 
upon  us.  Doubtless,  the  next  Court,  they  muy  choose  us  a 
Governor,  and  Assistants  also;  a  freeman  shall  need  to  do  no- 


thing but  bear  such  burdens  as  are  laid  upon  him.  Mr.  Alden 
hath  deceived  the  expectations  of  many,  and  indeed  lost  the 
afl'ections  of  such  as  I  judge  were  his  cordial  Christian  friends, 
who  is  very  active  in  such  ways  as  I  pray  God  may  not  be 
charged  upon  him  to  be  oppressions  of  a  high  nature. 

"Jaiies  Cudwohtd." 

Lawyers. — Edward  Foster  was  the  first  lawyer  in 
Scituate.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  being 
the  first  to  whom  a  lot  was  assigued  on  Kent  Street, 
aud  one  of  the  original  members  of  Mr.  Lothrop's 
church.  He  and  John  Hoar,  who  removed  tu  Con- 
cord in  1659,  had  practiced  that  profession  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  not  likely  they  found  it  lucrative   here. 

Their  presence  in  the  new  settlement  insured  the 
correct  transaction  of  much  important  business,  and 
they  were  invaluable  citizens. 

John  Saffin  was  the  next  lawyer.  He  was  in  Scit- 
uate in  1653.  In  16G0  he  bought  the  farm  of  John 
Hoar  which  adjoined  his  other  lands.  He  removed 
to  Boston,  and  was  elected  representative  in  16S4,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  168b'.  Afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  Bristol  County,  where  he  was  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  a  few  years,  and  in  1701  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  for  Massachusetts. 

John  Barker,  who  was  a  soldier  aud  wounded  in 
King  Philip's  war,  is  spoken  of  as  a  lawyer  in  Scit- 
uate in  1674  and  practiced  there  subsequently. 

Thomas  Turner  began  practice  about  1GU0,  and 
was  an  eminent  lawyer.  Among  his  descendants  were 
Hon.  Charles  Turner,  M.C.,  and  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Turner,  now  over  niuety  years  of  age,  a  mau  of  large 
mental  powers  still  in  almost  unimpaired  vigor. 

John  Cushing  began  his  legal  career  about  16S0, 
He  was  justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  for  Plymouth 
County  from  1702  to  1728,  and  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1728  to  1737. 

John  Cushing,  son  of  the  above,  commenced  prac- 
tice about  1725;  was  judge  of  probate  about  eight 
years,  and  judge  to  the  Superior  Court  from  1747  to 
1771,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
distinguished  son,  William  Cushing,  upon  whom  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  worthily  bestowed. 

William  Cushing  began  practice  about  1734  in 
Maine,  then  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  after- 
wards judge  of  probate  for  Lincoln  Couuty,  and  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Massachu- 
setts in  1772,  and  must  soon  after  have  moved  back 
to  Scituate,  as  we  find  him  takiug  part  in  tuwu  alFairs 
in  1776,  drafting  patriotic  resolutions.  In  this  he 
was  singularly  patriotic,  being  the  only  member  of 
that  Court  which  adhered  to  the  patriot  cause.  These 
judges  had  received  their  appointments  under  royal 
authority,  and  should  not  be  censured  too  severely  for 
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their  allegiance  to  the  crown.  But  all  the  brighter 
shines  the  exalted  love  of  country  in  William  Cush- 
ing,  who  could  break  over  all  obstacles,  surrender  offi- 
cial position  if  necessary,  and  cast  in  his  fortunes  and 
risk  his  life  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  had  more 
to  sacrifice  and  more  to  risk  than  others.  It  was  a 
desperate  struggle  against  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
earth.  If  it  miscarried  he  would  lose  all  and  would 
be  a  marked  object  of  the  royal  displeasure  because 
of  his  great  ability  and  the  office  he  had  held  under 
the  king.  When  the  Superior  Court  was  reorgan- 
ized under  the  State  government  he  naturally  became 
chief  justice  of  that  Court.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  came  into  existence  he 
was  appointed  by  Washington  one  of  its  justices.  He 
presided  over  that  court  during  the  absence  of  Chief 
Justice  Jay,  and  when  Jay  resigned,  was  appointed 
and  unanimously  confirmed  for  chief  justice  in  1796, 
but  on  account  of  infirm  health  he  declined  the  honor. 
He  continued  on  the  bench,  however,  until  he  resigned 
in  1810.  Mr.  Deane,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  thus  describes  him  : 

"  In  person  he  was  of  middling  stature,  erect  and 
graceful,  of  form  slight,  of  complexion  fair,  of  blue 
and  brilliant  eyes  and  aquiline  nose.  His  oratory 
was  ready  and  flowing,  but  not  of  that  overawing 
description  with  which  some  native  orators  of  more 
fiery  mould  would  have  transported  audiences ;  but 
its  excellence  consisted  in  cool,  deliberate  judgment 
and  logical  and  lucid  argumentation,  which  gave  him 
eventually  an  advantage  over  those  of  more  ardent 
temperament.  As  a  judge,  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied by  his  learning,  and  not  less  by  his  unshaken  in- 
tegrity and  deliberate  temper.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  first  saw  him  on  the  bench  in  1801,  when  his 
zenith  brightness  had  probably  abated,  but  he  still 
remembers  how  forcibly  his  youthful  mind  was  af- 
fected by  the  order  and  perspicuity  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  the  mild 
though  commanding  diguity  with  which  he  guided 
the  bar.  In  private  life  he  was  all  that  was  amiable. 
He  was  a  learned  theologian,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
irreproachable  as  a  public  character."  The  foregoing 
description  of  this  distinguished  jurist  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Deane  may  be  depended  upon  as  reliable.  Judge 
Cushing  was  childless.  His  house  was  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  Walnut-Tree  Hill,  or  the  northerly  side 
of  the  road  from  South  Scituate  to  Scituate  harbor. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  venerable  mansion 
with  such  associations  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
years  ago. 

David  Little  was  in  practice  in  1708,  but  of  him, 
as  a  lawyer,  we  can  learn  little. 
1>8 


George  Little,  of  Marshfield,  was  a  lawyer  in  Scit- 
uate a  hundred  years  later,  from  1807  to  1811. 

John  Thaxter,  of  Hingham,  a  lawyer  of  brilliant 
talents,  was  in  Scituate  in  1817,  and  died  there  in 
1825. 

Ebenezer  T.  Fogg,  from  Braintree,  was  a  lawyer  in 
Scituate  from  1821  to  his  death,  in  1860. 

Seth  Webb,  Jr.,  of  Scituate,  was  a  lawyer  of  bril- 
liant promise  and  greatly  respected.  He  was  in  prac- 
tice in  Boston  and  in  Scituate  for  many  years,  aud 
yet  too  few,  dying  in  1861,  a  comparatively  young 
man. 

Daniel  E.  Damon,  a  native  of  Scituate,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  removed  to  Plymouth  in 
1859,  where  he  was  register  of  probate  from  1859  to 
1884,  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that  office  was 
•held  by  any  other  person.  He  is  still  in  practice  of 
law  in  Plymouth. 

Hon.  George  Lunt,  Oramel  S.  Senter,  and  Edward 
O.  Cooke  are  the  able  and  estimable  members  of  the 
bar  now  resident  and  practicing  in  the  town  of  Scitu- 
ate. Mr.  Lunt  is  eminent  in  the  literary  world  as 
well  as  in  law.  Mr.  Cooke  has  also  an  office  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  enjoys  an  extensive  practice.  It  is 
believed  that  the  foregoing  list  includes  all  who  have 
practiced  law  in  Scituate. 

Physicians. — It  is  a  little  more  difficult  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  physicians  than  of  the  lawyers. 

At  the  first  the  clergymen  ministered  to  the  bodies 
as  well  as  the  souls  of  their  parishioners. 

Dr.  Isaac  Otis  was  the  first  regular  physician  that 
settled  in  the  town,  and  so  highly  did  the  town  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  having  the  services  of  such 
a  skilled  professional  man  they  "  voted  a  settlement 
of  £100  to  encourage  him  to  remain  in  town."  In 
these  days  the  doctors  need  to  be  offered  no  such  in- 
ducements. This  vote  was  in  1719,  and  indicates 
the  time  when  he  commenced  practice. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Stockbridge  commenced  practice 
about  1730,  and  was  a  man  of  high  reputation  in  his 
profession,  traveling  as  consulting  physician  in  diffi- 
cult cases  as  far  even  as  Worcester.  Such  journeys 
in  those  days  were  no  trifles.  A  physician  could  go 
to  New  York  for  consultation  now  easier  than  to 
Worcester  then. 

Dr.  James  Otis,  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Otis,  began  prac- 
tice about  1760. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Otis,  after  practicing  in  Taunton, 
settled  in  the  west  part  of  Scituate,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  practice  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1814. 

Dr.  Charles  Stockbridge,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Stockbridge,  began  practice  about  1765.     The  mautle 
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of  li is  father  seemed  to  fall  upon  shoulders  fully 
worthy  of  weariog  it. 

Dr.  Cushing  Otis,  son  of  Dr.  James  Otis,  com- 
menced practice  in  1792,  and  is  well  remembered  by 
many  of  the  Scituate  people  now  living  as  a  famous 
doctor.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  for  nearly  a 
century  the  families  of  Otis  and  Stockbridge  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  physicking  the  people  of  Scituate. 

Dr.  Samuel  Barker  was  in  Scituate  in  1787,  but 
subsequently  he  removed  to  Pembroke. 

Dr.  Freeman  Foster  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  1802,  and  continued  until  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  very  long  period,  adhering  to  the  last  to 
the  old  practice  of  riding  on  horseback  to  visit  his 
patients.      He  was  the  last  of  the  saddlebag  doctors. 

Dr.  David  Bailey  commenced  about  1796.  This 
kindly  old  doctor  is  gratefully  remembered.  i 

Dr.  Peleg  Ford  was  in  practice  about  seven  years, 
—1805  to  1812. 

Dr.  Elisha  James  commenced  in  1808. 

Dr.  Milton  Fuller  in  1826. 

Dr.  Charles  Stockbridge,  after  first  practicing  in 
Boston,  came  to  Scituate  for  a  time. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Dearing  began  practice  about  1850,  and 
is  now  in  practice  in  Braintree. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Stetson  began  practice  about  1848,  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Dorchester,  where  he  died. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Vose  practiced  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  somewhat  for  a  few  years,  about  1860. 

Dr.  Shurtleff  was  also  at  West  Scituate  a  short 
time. 

Dr.  Francis  Thomas,  who  began  practice  about 
1830,  was  a  popular  physician  in  Scituate  for  many 
years,  dying  there  a  few  years  ago. 

Dr.  Vinal  and  Dr.  Browuell  are  now  in  the  full 
tide  of  successful  practice  in  Scituate  and  South  Scitu- 
ate at  the  preseut  time.  Scituate  has  always  been 
well  served  by  well-read  and  skillful  physicians. 

Character  of  the  People. — An  examination  of 
what  remains  of  the  literary  efforts  and  public  docu- 
ments of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Scituate  furnishes 
evidences  that  they  were  men  of  good  education,  cul- 
tivated tastes,  and  vigorous  thought.  Deane  says  of 
them,  "  Many  of  the  fathers  of  Scituate  were  men  of 
good  education  and  easy  fortune,  who  had  left  homes 
altogether  enviable,  save  in  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  abridgment  of  their  religious  liberty.  In  1G39 
this  town  contained  more  men  of  distinguished  talents 
and  fair  features  than  it  has  contained  at  any  period 
siuee.  They  were  '  the  men  of  Kent,'  celebrated  iu 
English  history  as  men  of  gallantry,  loyalty,  and 
courtly  manners.  Gilson,  Vassall,  Hatherly,  Cud- 
worth,  Tilden,  Hoar,  Foster,  Stedman,  Saffin,  Hiuck- 


ley,  and  others,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  elegancies 
of  life  in  England." 

The  sons  had  not  the  advantages  of  the  fathers  in 
education,  but  mental  culture  was  by  no  means  neg- 
lected. The  minister  was  the  schoolmaster.  Mr. 
Chauncey  had  been  a  professor  in  college  in  England, 
and  he  taught  the  youth  of  Scituate.  Mr.  Witherell 
had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  Maidstone,  in  England, 
and  it  duplicated  his  usefulness  to  his  people  here. 

That  many  of  these  planters  were  men  of  some 
wealth  and  much  enterprise  is  shown  in  what  they 
undertook.  To  erect  mills  aud  bring  machinery,  as 
they  must,  from  England  for  their  equipment  were 
then  large  enterprises.  Within  twenty-five  years  of 
the  first  settlement  five  mills  had  been  built, — Wil- 
liam Gilson's,  in  1636  ;  Isaac  Stedman's,  1040 ;  James 
Torrey's,  1653;  John  Stockbridge's,  1650;  Robert 
Stetson's,  1656. 

We  have  shown  what  rapid  advancement  Scituate 
made  in  wealth  and  population  during  its  first  years, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  why  this  advance 
has  not  been  continued  in  the  later  generations.  The 
obvious  answer  is,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  town, 
its  pushing  business  men,  entered  upon  lines  of  busi- 
ness wherein  the  elements  and  old  ocean  fought 
against  them,  closed  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and 
river,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  navigation,  and  sent 
the  skill  aud  enterprise  of  the  towu  to  more  favored 
locations  for  that  kind  of  business.  We  must  record 
in  this  connection  also  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  hav- 
ing the  means  to  do  so,  became  the  owners  of  slaves. 
Also  that  human  slavery  left  a  larger  stain  upon  the 
town  of  Scituate  than  perhaps  upon  any  other  towu 
in  this  region.  Nearly  all  the  families  of  wealth  ap- 
pear to  have  owned  slaves.  At  the  first  these  were 
Indians  captured  in  war,  or  for  some  alleged  ill  cou- 
duct  reduced  to  slavery.  They  captured  these  human 
chattels.  Later,  Africans  were  introduced,  and  their 
freed  descendants  are  numerous  in  the  two  towns  to- 
day. In  1764  there  were  one  hundred  and  seven 
African  slaves  owned  in  Scituate,  and  only  thirteen 
Indian  slaves.  But  the  spirit  which  led  to  the 
peopling  of  New  England  was  one  that  could  not 
survive  in  connection  with  this  crime  against  hu- 
manity, and  was  too  strong  for  humau  selfishness  even. 
It  triumphed  in  the  liberation  of  slaves  here,  aud  now 
the  whole  broad  land  is  free. 

Much  attention  has  always  been  paid  to  education, 
and  for  moral  worth  aud  intellectual  culture  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  the  people  of  Scituate  need  not 
fear  comparison  in  any  of  their  generations  with  the 
people  of  any  other  cominuuity. 

Agriculture. — The  early  settlers,  like  all  dwellers 
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in  a  new  land,  depended  largely  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil  for  their  support.  Much  of  the  laud  is  too 
rocky  or  too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  the  greater  part 
is  excellent  farming  land.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  land  near  the  harbor,  that  lying  between  Col- 
nian  Hills  and  the  salt  marshes,  all  the  land  bordering 
on  the  North  River,  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth, 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  the  Conihasset  tract, 
and  the  cliffs.  The  Indian  planting-fields  were 
duubtless  first  utilized.  But  farming  was  then  car- 
ried on  very  differently  from  what  it  is  in  modern 
times.  Herds  of  cattle  were  small,  and  forage  for 
them  was  mostly  gathered  on  the  extensive  salt 
marshes  which  lined  the  back  side  of  the  beach,  and 
stretched  away,  mile  after  mile,  up  the  river,  and 
across  from  the  High  Hills  to  the  Marshfield  shore. 
From  the  regulations  regarding  them,  it  is  evident 
that  swine  soon  became  abundant  and  cattle  multi- 
plied. Indian  corn  was  largely  cultivated,  and  rye, 
oats,  aud  beans.  It  is  not  probable  that  much  atten- 
tion has  ever  been  given  to  wheat  or  barley.  The 
fruits  were  not  neglected.  How  early  the  pear, 
cherry,  quince,  currant,  and  peach  began  to  be  culti- 
vated we  have  no  means  of  learning,  but  it  must  have 
been  quite  early.  Large  orchards  of  apple-trees  were 
always  a  feature  of  farm  culture.  A  peculiarly 
sweet  aud  delicious  apple,  ripening  in  the  early  part 
of  September  or  last  of  August,  called  the  "  High- 
Top-Swceting,"  was  a  fruit  of  much  local  celebrity, 
and  was  always  raised  in  Scituate.  No  native  of  that 
town  can  ever  forget  the  delicious  dishes  of  baked 
apples  and  milk  which  these  apples  enabled  him  to 
enjoy.  But  the  survivors  of  those  "  high-top  trees" 
are  growing  annually  more  scarce  ;  no  attention  is 
being  paid  to  their  perpetuation,  and  this  luscious 
fruit  is  in  danger  of  being  numbered  among  the  things 
that  were.  Farming  has  been  carried  on  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  enterprise  by  the  people  of  Scitu- 
ate in  all  the  generations. 

From  the  sea-shore  they  draw  immense  supplies  of 
fertilizers,  cast  up  by  the  storms,  and  great  attention 
in  later  years  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  onions, 
cabbages,  squashes,  and  other  market-garden  vegeta- 
bles. Among  the  most  enterprising  farmers  of  the 
present  day  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Charles  0.  Elms, 
Mr.  James  W.  Sampson,  Mr.  David  S.  Jenkins,  and 
many  others,  for  whose  names  there  is  not  room,  but 
■who  are  entitled  to  like  mention. 

Fisheries. — These  largely  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Scituate  people.  Alewives  came  up  the  North 
River  and  up  the  three  herring  brooks  every  spring, 
and  were  taken  in  immense  numbers.  It  is  said 
that  in  early  times  they  ascended  the  Second  Herring 


Brook  as  far  as  Black  Pond  for  spawning  purposes,  and 
the  Third  Herring  Brook  as  far  as  Valley  Swamp, 
upon  the  borders  of  Hingham.  But  the  mill-dams 
erected  at  different  points  across  these  streams  have 
excluded  them  from  their  old  breeding-haunts,  aud  the 
fisheries  in  these  streams  have  gradually  dwindled  to 
insignificant  proportions. 

In  the  North  River  it  was  the  habit  of  this  fish,  in 
its  vernal  visits,  to  ascend  as  far  as  the  Indian  Ponds. 
They  still  reach  that  point,  being  transported  from 
below  the  obstructions  on  the  streams,  aud  the 
herring-fishery  on  the  North  River  is  still  an  impor- 
tant industry. 

Mackerel-fishing  has  been  a  large  business  in  Scit- 
uate. Its  first  beginnings  were  probably  as  early  as 
1633,  when  a  fishing-station  was  there  set  up. 
Though  cod-fishing  was  its  main  purpose,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  the  mackerel  were  altogether 
neglected.  At  any  rate,  mackerel  were  so  largely 
taken  within  the  colony  at  unseasonable  times  that  in 
1670  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  interfere 
by  statute  for  their  protection.  In  1680,  Cornet 
Robert  Stetson,  of  Scituate,  and  Nathauiel  Thomas, 
of  Marshfield,  leased  the  privilege  of  the  Cape  Cod 
fishery.  Mackerel-fishing  was  included  in  this.  This 
fish  was  very  abundant  in  the  bay.  Probably  as 
early  as  1700  this  began  to  be  a  considerable  business, 
and  it  grew  to  such  proportions  that  in  1770  thirty 
vessels  were  fitted  out  for  that  business  from  the  little 
harbor  of  Scituate.  Some  large  catches  were  made. 
Vessels  have  been  known  to  pack  out  a  thousaud 
barrels  in  a  single  season.  Deane  says  that  in  1828 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  barrels  were  taken  by  the 
Scituate  fishermen.  In  less  than  thirty  years  from 
that  date  the  business  had  entirely  ceased. 

The  extinction  of  this  business  and  of  ship-build- 
ing greatly  affected  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
old  town.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  as  many  as  ten  vessels  were  annually  built 
upon  North  River.  With  the  loss  of  this  business 
and  of  fishing  departed  the  mechanics  of  the  ship- 
yards and  the  sailors  of  the  harbor.  A  new  industry, 
the  gathering  of  moss  on  the  shore,  has  within  a  few 
years  grown  up  along  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  aud  gives 
that  locality  an  air  of  business. 

Mills  and  Brooks. — The  first  mill  in  Scituate  was 
a  windmill,  erected  on  the  Second  Cliff  by  the  enter- 
prising William  Gilson  for  grinding  corn.  As  nearly 
aH  the  mills  that  have  ever  been  in  use  in  the  two 
towns  of  Scituate  and  South  Scituate  are  water-mills, 
it  will  economize  space  to  describe  the  streams  aud 
their  mills  in  the  same  connection. 

The  First  Herring  Brook  rises  in  Town  Swamp  and 
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Busby  Hill  Swamp,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  falls  into  North  River.  On  this  stream,  in  1646, 
a  saw-mill  was  erected  by  Isaac  Stedman,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  county.  In  165G, 
Mr.  Stedman  sold  this  mill-privilege  and  saw-mill  to 
John  Stockbridge  and  George  Russell,  who  built  a 
grist-mill  on  the  same  dam.  Mr.  Stockbridge  after- 
wards became  the  sole  owner,  and  the  mills  were  long 
known  as  Stockbridge  Mills.  A  half-mile  above, 
James  Torrey  built  a  "clothing  mill"  in  1653,  and 
subsequently  Samuel  Clapp  had  a  grist-mill  and  fulling- 
mill  at  the  same  point. 

The  Second  Herring  Brook  rises  in  Black  Pond, 
and  drains  also  Dead  Swamp  and  another  swamp  be- 
tween Black  Pond  and  Dead  Swamp,  and  empties  into 
North  River  a  short  distance  above  Union  bridge  and 
near  the  old  James  mansion,  and  where  the  block- 
house stood.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  river  on 
this  brook  John  Bryant  built  a  saw-mill  in  1690,  and 
afterwards  a  grist-mill.  Long  afterwards,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  stream,  another  grist-mill  was  built.  A 
saw-mill  was  also  erected  there  at  a  still  later  day. 
This  mill  until  very  recently  was  owned  and  operated 
by  the  late  David  Torrey  in  connection  with  his  steam- 
mill  on  River  Street. 

The  Third  Herring  Brook  rises  in  Valley  Swamp 
near  Hingham,  and  runs  about  five  miles,  emptying 
into  North  River  about  three  miles  above  the  Second 
Herring  Brook.  From  Jacobs'  mill-pond  to  the  river 
it  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Hanover  and 
South  Scituate.  Robert  Stetson  erected  a  saw-mill 
on  this  brook  near  where  Samuel  Tolmau,  Esq.,  now 
resides,  in  1656.  This  mill  was  burned  by  the  In- 
dians in  1676,  and  was  not  rebuilt.  The  large  tract 
of  land  flowed  by  it  is  now  fresh  meadow,  and  is 
known  as  "  Old  Pond"  meadow.  Benjamin  Curtis 
built  a  saw-mill  up  the  same  stream  above  "  Old 
Pond,"  and  afterwards  a  grist-mill  was  added.  Mills 
were  needed  for  little  else  than  grinding  grain  and 
sawing  timber.  This  mill  has  been  in  the  Curtis  and 
Clapp  families  ever  since. 

The  Jacobs  family  erected  mills — saw-mill  and 
grist-mill — in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  at  a  place 
called  Assinippi.  The  highway  passes  over  the  dam 
which  forms  the  road-bed.  These  are  still  "  Jacobs' 
mills,"  and  are  still  owned  by  the  Jacobs  family. 

Charles  Stockbridge  erected  a  grist-mill  on  the 
Third  Herring  Brook,  about  one-half  mile  below  the 
"  Cornet's  old  dam,"  1674, — in  consideration  fordoing 
which  he  was  granted  thirty  acres  of  land.  Jonah 
Stetson  afterwards  owned  this  mill,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  acquired  the  name  of  "  Jouah's  mills."  This 
mill  had  several  owners,  becomiug  at  length  the  prop- 


erty of  Samuel  Salmond,who  carried  on  the  business 
of  making  tacks  there  extensively.  It  is  now  the 
mill  of  Edmund  Q.  Sylvester,  who  has  recently  intro- 
duced steam-power,  and  is  doing  a  large  business.  A 
little  farther  up  the  stream  was  once  a  saw-mill,  but 
it  has  beeu  burned,  and  the  place  abaudoued  as  a  mill- 
site.  Farther  up,  and  but  just  below  the  "  Cornet's 
old  dam,"  is  the  tack-mill  and  shingle-mill  of  Samuel 
Tolman,  and  where  several  generations  of  Tolmans 
have  done  business. 

Bound  Brook  is  so  named  because  for  a  part  of  its 
course  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Colonies.  Merritt's  Brook  and 
Groundsel  Brook  flow  into  it.  On  this  brook,  or  at 
the  "  Gulph,"  which  forms  a  part  of  it,  a  mill  was 
probably  erected  about  1787,  and  another  about  1792. 

Mushquashcut  Brook  flows  from  the  pond  of  the 
same  name  to  Bound  Brook  into  the  "  Gulph,"  so 
called. 

Satuit  Brook,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name, 
is  only  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  flows  iuto  the 
harbor,  where  there  is  a  tide-mill,  at  which  much 
business  is  transacted.  This  mill  was  built  by  Jesse 
Dunbar  about  1802. 

Marget's  Brook  rises  in  the  swamp  between  Otis 
Hill  and  Simon's  Hill,  and  runs  into  Wildcat  Brook, 
and  that  brook  flows  into  the  Third  Herring  Brook, 
near  where  the  old  Indian  trail  crosses  it.  About 
1795,  Elijah  Turner  built  a  grist-mill  on  Marget's 
Brook,  but  since  the  death  of  his  son,  Elijah  Bailey 
Turner,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

On  Groundsel  Brook,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
and  which  falls  into  Bound  Brook,  there  are  mills 
belonging  to  the  Stockbridge  family. 

A  wind-mill  was  erected  near  the  South  Meeting- 
House,  but  by  whom  has  not  been  learned,  and  was 
in  use  for  many  years  in  grinding  corn. 

John  Jones  and  his  son,  John  H.  Jones,  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  business  of  trunk-making  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  on  Cushing  Hill. 

John  E.  Grose  also  built  a  steam-mill  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  trunk- 
making  there  for  many  years,  and  uutil  his  mill  was 
burned. 

David  Torrey  built  a  steam-mill  on  what  is  now 
called  River  Street,  and  there  carried  on  the  business 
of  trunk-making  with  great  enterprise  until  his  la- 
mented death  the  present  year, — 18S4. 

Shoe  business  is  carried  on  in  Scituate  by  George 
W.  Merritt  and  others,  in  South  Scituate  by  Curtis 
Brothers  and  by  Charles  Grose  at  their  several  fac- 
tories. 

If  the  Scituates  are  not  advancing  greatly  in  busi- 
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ness  enterprise,  they  are  far  from  retrograding.  Popu- 
lation is  gradually  increasing,  and  both  towns  may  be 
called  prosperous.  The  beauty  of  the  shore  scenery 
is  attracting  that  class  of  people  who  seek  a  summer 
residence  away  from  the  haunts  of  trade,  and  the  land 
near  the  ocean  is  being  built  upon. 

The  Centennial  House,  at  Farm  Neck,  the  South 
Shore  House,  at  the  harbor,  and  the  Humarock 
House,  on  the  beach  between  Fourth  Cliff  and  the 
mouth  of  North  River,  are  hotels  having  a  large  and 
deserved  patronage  in  summer.  The  Humarock 
House,  with  the  ocean  in  front  and  North  River  be- 
hind it,  is  indeed  beautiful  for  location,  and  is  con- 
ducted iu  a  way  calculated  to  attract  and  please  those 
who  are  seeking  rest  and  comfort. 

Burial-Grounds. — On  Meeting-House  Lane,  near 
where  the  first  meeting-house  stood,  is  the  oldest  burial- 
place  iu  Scituate.  Here,  iu  unmarked  graves,  lie 
buried  men  who  left  property  enough  to  have  provided 
fur  the  erection  of  some  monument  to  their  memory. 
The  later  generations  must  always  regret  that  this 
first  generation  paid  so  little  respect  to  the  resting- 
places  of  the  fathers.  This  neglect  was  not  peculiar 
to  Scituate.  Somewhere  amid  the  uudistinguishable 
dust  of  Duxbury  lies  the  dust  of  the  sainted  William 
Brewster,  of  the  brave  military  leader  Miles  Standish, 
and  of  the  gallant  John  Alden.  What  sacred  shrines 
these  graves  would  be  if  known  !  To  return  to  the 
Burial  Hill  of  Scituate.  Here  sleep,  uo  doubt,  the 
fathers  of  the  town, — William  Gilsou,  Humphrey 
Turner,  Nathaniel  Tilden,  Henry  Merritt,  John 
Stockbridge,  Edward  Foster,  and  others, — "Alike 
without  their  monumental  stone."  But  later  genera- 
tions have  not  fared  much  better.  Head-stones  were 
erected  in  many  cases,  but  they  are  now  weather- 
beaten,  moss-grown,  and  illegible,  aud  a  rank  growth 
of  bushes  nearly  conceals  them.  Aud  so  eventually 
it  will  he  with  the  costliest  monuments  that  human 
affection  or  human  pride  can  place  above  the  dead. 
A  generation  will  at  length  come  which  will  care 
nothing  for  them.  "  Tiiue's  effacing  fingers"  will  be 
relentlessly  busy,  until  inscription  aud  uiouuiueut  are 
"one  or  have  lost  all  significance. 

Near  the  first  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish 
a  burying-grouud  began  to  be  used  about  1U-U,  aud 
here  the  first  generation  of  the  Cushings,  Hatches, 
Kings,  Robiusous,  and  Torreys  found  repose.  Here, 
too,  in  an  uuknown  grave,  rest  the  ashes  of  Mr. 
Witherell,  the  first  pastor  of  this  parish.  It  is  a 
place  of  unkuown  graves.  Iu  1680  this  parish 
buried  their  dead  about  their  new  church  in  Union 
Bridge  neighborhood.  This,  too,  is  a  deserted  burial- 
ground,  with  its  graves   overgrown  with   briers  aud 


bushes  and  its  stones  with  moss.  Removal  of  the 
church  farther  west  led  to  the  laying  out  a  new 
burying-ground,  in  1725,  on  Herring  Brook  Hill, 
which  is  now  a  beautiful,  well-kept  cemetery. 

Near  the  old  burial-ground  at  the  harbor,  aud  west 
of  it,  is  a  fine  cemetery,  now  used.  This  parish  did 
not  seem  to  remove  its  burial-place  with  its  meeting- 
house. 

In  1725  ten  acres  was  laid  out  at  what  is  now 
called  Church  Hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  as 
a  burial-ground  and  training-field.  This  is  still  used. 
There  is  also  a  cemetery  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town. 

The  cemetery  used  by  the  people  of  West  Scituate 
is  within  the  limits  of  Hauover. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  transcribe  here  the  list  of 
landmarks  as  recorded  by  Deane. 

ANCIENT   LANDMARKS. 

Asp  hill  (or  Mast  hill),  in  the  beach  woods  near  Johnson's 
swamp. 

Belle  house  nock,  near  Little's  bridge,  now  Cushing  neck. 

Bound  brook,  falls  into  the  gulph  at  Lincoln's  mills. 

Bound  rock,  the  landmark  of  the  patent  line,  near  Lincoln's 
mills. 

Bound  brook  neck,  northeast  of  Lincoln's  mills. 

Black  swamp,  on  Bound  brook,  above  the  mills. 

Buck's  rock,  near  the  gulph  meadows. 

Booth's  hill,  near  junotion  of  the  roads,  one  mile  south  of  Lin- 
coln's mills. 

Brushy  hill,  three-fourths  mile  southeast  from  tho  north  Meot- 
ing-houso. 

Brigg's  harbour,  within  the  glades  (or  Strawberry  covo). 

Bumpus's  bridge,  over  north  branch  of  second  Herring  brook, 
above  Dead  swamp. 

Burnt  Plain,  one  mile  northwest  of  lloop-pole  hill,  and  south- 
west of  Mount  Blue. 

Bryant's  bridge,  over  the  second  Herring  brook. 

Brook  hall  field,  north  aide  of  Belle  house  neck. 

Buck's  corner,  southeast  old  Parsonage. 

Bareton's  hill,  on  the  Plymouth  road,  at  Snappet. 

Black  pond  and  bill,  one  and  a  half  mile  west  of  Town-house. 

Block-house,  on  North  river,  half-mile  above  Union  bridge. 

Barstow's  bridge,  in  1650  and  later,  now  North  river  bridge. 

Blue  bridge  and  island,  between  Hoop-pole  Hill  and  burnt  plain. 

Beaver  dams,  on  Satint  brook;  on  first  Honing  brook,  at  the 
ancient  fulling-mill  ;  on  second  Herring  brook,  at  the  south 
of  Dead  swamp ;  on  third  Herring  brook,  below  old  pond  ; 
also  at  Valley  swamp,  above  Jacob's  mills;  alao  a  hall-milo 
west  of  Nathaniel  Brooks'. 

Cedar  point,  north  of  the  harbour  at  the  Light-house. 

Crow  point,  on  the  south  of  the  harbour. 

Clay  pits,  in  1650,  half-mile  east  of  the  "stepping  stones." 

Cold  Spring  swamp,  1650,  on  Merritt's  brook. 

Cleft  rock,  back  of  John  Pierce's,  north  of  Conihassctt  burying- 
ground. 

Castle  rock,  the  point  at  the  gulph  mill. 

Cushing  hill  (rather  modern),  half-mile  east  of  Jacob's  mill. 

Cuuntry  road,  in  1046,  leading  to  Cobasset,  in  1670  the  Plym- 
outh road. 

Cordwood  hill,  ono  mile  southwest  of  the  south  Meeting-house. 
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Clay  pit  cartway,  southwest  of  Cordwood  hill,  and  earlier  south- 
east of  old  Church  hill. 

Comet's  rocks,  iu  the  north  river,  oppu^ito  the  Two-mile  mills. 

Comet's  mill,  1(Jj6,  at  the  Iudian  path  below  uld  pond  (Major 
Winslow's). 

Chamberlain  plain,  northeast  of  Beaver  dam  or  Dead  Swamp. 

Candluwoud  plain,  between  Hanover  Meeting-house  and  Drink- 
water. 

Cricket  bole,  in  1640,  west  of  Jonah's  mill  (now  called)  or  But- 
tonwood  swamp. 

Cedar  swamp  cartway,  1600,  from  Booth  hill  to  Merritt's  brook. 

Capt.  Jacob's  cartway,  1 720,  over  Beaver  dam,  at  Valley  Swamp. 

Drinkwater,  on  the  west  branch  of  Indian  head  river,  south  of 
Hanover. 

Daman's  Island,  1649,  in  the  gulph  marshes. 

Eagle's  nest  swamp,  the  great  swatnp  southeast  of  Beach  woods. 

Flat  swamp,  between  Mount  Blue  and  Mount  Ararat. 

Fox  hill,  one  nnlu  southwest  of  Wild  cat  bill. 

Farm  neck,  or  Great  neck,  north  of  the  harbour  to  the  glades. 

Fane  Island,  1646,  in  the  marshes  at  Farm  neck. 

Great  Swamp.    (See  Eagle's  nest.) 

Gillman  plain,  on  Plymouth  road,  south  of  Valley  swamp. 

Greenfield,  in  1633,  etc.,  south  half-mile  of  second  cliff. 

Gravelly  beach,  on  North  river,  east  side,  two  miles  above  Union 
bridge. 

Gray's  hill,  half-mile  south  of  Cordwood  hill. 

Great  neck.     (See  Farm  neck.) 

George  Moore's  swamp  and  bridge,  south  branch  of  first  Her- 
ring brook. 

Groundsell  brook,  falls  into  Bound  brook,  west  of  Mount  Hope. 

Groundsell  bill,  east  part  of  Bell  house  neck. 

Gulph  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  first  Herring  brook. 

Dead  swamp,  on  second  Herring  brook,  one  mile  from  its 
mouth. 

Dry  Cedar  swamp,  on  Merritt's  brook,  near  ancient  Studley 
place. 

Hammer's  brook,  west  of  Hanover  Meeting-bouse. 

Hugh's  cross  and  brook,  south  branch,  third  Herring  brook,  at 
Curtis'  mill. 

Hicke's  swamp,  east  of  Brushy  hill. 

Hoope-pole  bill,  one  mile  west  of  the  south  Meeting-house. 

Hoop-pole  neck,  near  Great  or  Farm  neck,  west  of  stepping- 
stones. 

Hoop-polo  Cedar  swamp,  west  of  Hoop-pole  lull. 

Halifax  hill  and  swamp,  one  mile  southwest  mount  Blue. 

Horse  Island,  a  marsh  island  near  Farm  neck. 

Hatchet  rock,  a  mile  south  of  the  stepping-stones. 

Herring  brook  hill,  on  which  south  Meeting-house  stands. 

Hobart's  landing,  on  North  river,  a  uiilo  above  Little's  bridge. 

Doggct's  ferry,  now  Little's  bridge 

Iron  mine,  or  Indian  head  river  brook,  half-mile  southwest 
Hanover  corners. 

Indiun  path,  over  third  Herring  brook,  foot  of  Old  pond. 

Job's  landing,  east  side  North  river,  below  the  brick-kilns. 

Jenkins'  meadow,  east  sido  of  Valley  swamp. 

Johnson's  swamp,  west  of  Beach  woods  and  mount  Hope. 

King's  landing,  half-mile  below  Union  bridge. 

Long  marsh,  on  first  Herring  brook,  above  the  mills,  1640. 

Little  marsh,  east  of  the  harbour,  in  1636. 

Log  bridge,  in  16J0,  over  third  Herriug  brook  at  Elijah  Bar- 
stow's. 

Meeting-house  lane,  old  burying-ground  southeast  of  the  har- 
bour, 1633. 

Merritt's  brook,  falls  into  Bound  brook  above  the  mills. 

Musquashcut  pond,  at  Farm  neck,  1637. 

Man  hill,  1643,  east  of  Musquashcut  pond. 


Mast  hill,  or  Asp,  in  the  Beach  woods. 

Mount  Hope,  on  the  west  of  the  Town,  near  Hingham  anil 
Cohasset  corners. 

Mount  Blue,  one  mile  southeast  of  mount  Hope. 

Mount  Ararat,  one  mile  northeast  of  mount  Blue. 

New  found  marsh,  on  Spring  brook,  west  of  Dead  swamp  one- 
half  mile. 

New  harbour  marshes,  from  Little's  bridge  to  the  cliff's. 

New  saw-mill,  in  1678,  above  Old  pond,  at  Curtis'. 

Old  brick-yard,  in  1647,  southeast  of  Episcopal  Church  lull. 

Old  saw-mill,  in  1653,  at  Stockbridge's,  on  first  Herriug  brook. 

Old  saw-mill,  in  1676,  on  third  Herring  brook,  at  Indian  path 
(at  Winslow's). 

Old  bridge,  in  1670,  at  the  east  foot  of  Curtis' hill,  or  button- 
wood  hill. 

Prouty's  dam,  1686,  at  the  road  north  of  Hoop-pole  hill. 

Prospect  hill,  at  Hinghaiu  line,  on  the  Hersey  road. 

Pine  Island,  below  Little's  bridge,  also  near  Cohasset  harbour. 

Planting  Island,  Southwest  of  Great  or  Farm  neck. 

Penguin  rock,  East  of  Farm  neck. 

Project  dale,  west  part  of  Hanover. 

Rocky  swamp,  south  of  third  Herring  brook,  below  Jacob's 
mill. 

Ridge  hill,  mile  southeast  the  Town-house;  also  on  Plymouth 
road. 

Rotten  marsh,  between  Stockbridge's  mill  and  Little's  bridge. 

Rotten  marsh  swamp,  south  of  Rotten  marsh. 

Satint  brook,  falls  into  the  creek  at  the  harbour. 

Savage  lot,  east  of  mount  Blue,  formerly  property  of  Thomas 
Savage,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Spring  swamp,  south  of  Plymouth  road,  in  Hanover. 

Spring  brook,  west  branch  of  second  Herring  brook. 

Slab  brook,  southwest  White  Oak  plain,  now  Margaret's  brook 

Groat  Spring  swamp,  near  North  river,  below  Comet's  rocks. 

Stepping-stones,  from  the  Cohasset  road  to  Hoop-pole  neck. 

Strawberry  cove,  or  Briggs'  harbour,  within  the  glades. 

Sweet  Swamp,  near  Cohasset  road,  a  half-mile  north  of  north 
meeting-house. 

Stony  brook,  east  branch  of  Merritt's  brook. 

Stony  Cove,  on  North  river,  near  King's  landing. 

Schewsan's  neck,  northeast  of  Bcllo  bouse  neck. 

Stockbridge's  old  way,  from  Stockbridge's  mill  to  Town-house, 
etc. 

Sand  hill,  on  Stockbridge's  uld  way,  one  mile  southwest  of  the 
Town-house. 

Symon's  hill,  near  Burnt  pluin  on  southwest. 

Pincin  hill,  half  mile  northeast  from  the  Town-house. 

Round  head  swuuip,  south  of  Eagle's  nest  swamp. 

Rattlesnake  hill  and  rock,  half-mile  west  from  Wildcat  hill. 

Till's  creek,  1640,  now  Dwclley's  creek,  opposite  Grovelly 
beach. 

Taunton  Dean  bridge  (1630)  and  brook,  southwest  of  Halifax 
hill. 

Valley  swamp,  above  Jacob's  mill,  on  second  Herring  brook. 

White  oak  plain,  one  mile  west  of  the  south  Meeting-house. 

White  oak  pluin  bridge,  on  southeast  White  oak  plain. 

AVild  Cat  hill,  1640,  north  side  of  old  pond,  aud  south  of  Curd- 
wood  hill  one  mile  and  a  half. 

Wolf  Trap,  near  Iron  mine  brook,  in  Hanover. 

Wigwam  neck,  near  the  gulph  and  lluop-pole  neck. 

Wouton's  brook,  east  of  Hoop-pole  hill. 

William's  ruck,  northwest  of  the  light-house. 

Walnut  Tree  hill,  half-mile  south  of  Stockbridge's  mill. 

Walnut  hill,  west  of  Beaver  dam,  on  second  Herring  brouk. 

Will's  Island,  a  marsh  island  near  Little's  bridge. 

Walter  Woodworth's  hill,  northeast  part  of  Waluut  Tree  hill. 
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Fresh  marsh,  1690,  near  Plymouth  road. 

Buttonwood  swnuip,  above  Jonah's   mill,  southwest  of  Church 

hill. 
Spruce  swamp,  south  of  Cordwood   hill  and  second    Herring 

brook. 
Digged  bill  (IG70),  where  William  James'  house  stood. 
Torrey's  bridge  (1600),  near  late  Walter  Jacob's. 
Burdin's  forge  (1704),  now  Curtis'  anchor-shop,  in  Hanover. 
Stony  Brook  swamp,  southwest  of  Booth  hill. 
Henchman's  dam  (1700),  near  Halifax  hill. 
Pickell's  hole,  half-mile  southeast  of  Black  pond  hill, 
llickes'  bole,  east  side  of  Great  swamp. 
Briggs'  neck,  at  Burnt  plain  swamp. 
Jacobs'  frame  swamp,  west  of  Symon's  hill. 
Cold    west   hill,   fourth  of  mile   southeast   of   Buttonwood    or 

Curtis'  hill  (16S0). 
Wolf  swamp  ^see  Dead  swamp),  1673. 
Ben's  hill,  half-mile  south  of  Symon's  hill. 
Church's   hill,  on  Plymouth    road,  half-mile   nest  of   Hugh's 

cross  brook  (Hanover). 
Wauipee's  swamp,  southwest  of  Hanover  Meeting-house. 
Nichols'  bill,  mile  south  of  the  harbour. 
Turkey  plain,  near  Indian  head  river,  in  Hanover. 
Beach  neck,  Curtis  Street,  in  Hanover. 
Little  Cedar  swamp,  near  Indian  head  river. 
Collainore's  ledge,  midway  between  Cedar  point  and  the  glades. 
Egypt,  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  Man  hill  and  Musquashcut 

pond. 
Queen  Anne's  corner,  on  the  Plymouth  road,  at  Uingham  line, 

so  called  from  Ann  W  hi  tun,  who  kept  a  tavern  at  that 

place  (from  1730)  many  years. 
Ludden's  Ford,  on  North  river  bridge,  on  Plymouth  road.1 


BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCHES. 


BENJAMIN    F.  DELANO. 

The  name  Delano  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
De  La  Noye.  The  first  of  the  name  who  came  to 
America  was  Philip  De  La  Noye,  or  Delano,  who 
was  born  of  French  Protestant  parents,  1602 ;  was 
baptized  in  the  "  Walloon"  Church,  and  was  one  of 
the  Huguenots  who  fled  to  Holland,  joined  the  Pil- 
grims at  Leyden,  and  came  to  America  in  the  ship 
"  Fortune,"  landing  at  Plymouth  in  1621.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman,  in  1632;  settled  in  Duxburrow 
(now  Duxbury),  and  married,  1634,  Hester  Dewsbury. 
He  was  a  useful  mau  in  the  new  colony ;  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  lands,  and  held  other  offices.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  land  in  Bridge- 
water.  Later  in  life  he  removed  to  Middleboro', 
where  he  died  in  1681. 


1  Governor  Wintbrop,  in  his  pedestrian  journey  to  Plymouth 
in  1631i  (Winthrop  i.  92),  named  it  Luddam's  Ford,  "from  Mr. 
Luddaui,  their  guide,"  who  carried  over  the  Governor  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  on  his  back.  We  have  no  doubt  that  James 
Ludden,  an  early  settler  in  Weymouth,  was  this  guide,  who 
had  the  honor  to  carry  his  Excellency  a-pick-back. 


Benjamin  F.  Delano,  whose  portrait  appears  in 
connection  with  this  sketch,  was  born  in  South  Seit- 
uate,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1809.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  and  Sarah  (Hartt)  Delano,  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  Delano,  who  was  a  prominent  ship-builder 
for  forty  years.  Benjamin  F.  was  educated  chiefly 
under  the  tutelage  of  Rev.  Mr.  Deane,  a  prominent 
minister  and  teacher  in  Scituate  for  many  years. 
Young  Delano  early  evinced  a  marked  talent  and  de- 
sire for  ship-building,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
come thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  craft, 
he  was  placed  in  the  draughting-oflBce  of  the  Brooklyn 
navy-yard,  where  he  remained  several  years,  until  lie 
had  attained  his  majority.  He  then  returned  home, 
and,  in  company  with  his  oldest  brother,  built  a  ves- 
sel on  the  North  River,  where  his  father  had  pre- 
viously built  and  launched  one  of  five  hundred  tons, 
the  largest  that  had  ever  sailed  down  the  river.  At 
that  time  ship-building  was  the  principal  business  of 
the  town,  an  industry  that  is  now  extinct  ou  account 
of  the  sand-bar  which  formed  across  the  river. 

About  this  time  Stephen  White  and  others  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  Grand  Island  Company.  They 
purchased  Grand  Island,  on  Niagara  River,  then  a 
dense  forest  of  giant-oaks.  They  engaged  Mr.  De- 
lano to  convert  this  timber  into  vessels,  so,  in  company 
with  his  two  brothers  and  with  twenty  picked  men 
from  his  native  town,  he  proceeded  by  stage  and 
canal — then  the  only  mode  of  conveyance — to  the 
island,  where  ho  got  out  all  the  timbers  for  a  vessel 
and  sent  them  to  East  Boston,  where  the  vessel  was 
constructed.  It  proved  a  success.  The  next  year 
he  received  a  similar  commission,  and  with  his 
youDgcr  brother  and  almost  the  same  crew  of  men  he 
built  another  vessel.  May  10,  1836,  he  launched 
the  "  Milwaukie,"  a  beautiful  vessel  of  nearly  three 
hundred  tons,  which  he  built  at  White  Haven.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  sketch  to 
enumerate  the  many  vessels  he  constructed  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  he  was  master  of  his  craft,  and  one  of  the 
most  skillful  ship-builders  of  his  day.  He  built  the 
first  steam  vessel  that  plied  between  East  Boston  and 
Boston. 

Aug.  9,  1847,  he  received  an  appointment  as  naval 
constructor.  In  this  capacity  he  was  stationed  at 
Portsmouth  a  few  years,  and  was  then  ordered  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment from  service,  June  11,  1873.  During  the  war 
he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  constructors  the  gov- 
ernment had,  and  built  some  of  their  most  famous 
and  valuable  vessels.  His  cares  and  labors  during 
this  period  were  unceasing,  and  his  usefulness  and 
success  unquestioned.     His  energies  and  powers  were 
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taxed  to  their  utmost,  but  night  or  day  he  was  never 
found  wanting  when  duty  called. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  service, — in  compliance 
with  the  law  that  all  naval  officers  should  retire  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two, — Mr.  Delano  was  waited  upon  at 
his  home  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  foremen 
of  the  different  shops  formerly  under  his  supervision, 
and  presented  with  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  ap- 
propriate testimonials  of  regard  that  could  be  de- 
signed. It  consisted  of  a  series  of  exquisitely  en- 
grossed resolutions  in  a  massive  and  artistically-carved 
frame  fully  eight  feet  in  height;  the  design  represent- 
ing a  Grecian  temple,  the  architrave  of  the  graceful 
pendulous  columns  being  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the 
designation  of  the  national  government,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle  guarding  the  national  shield, 
while  anchors,  depending  from  the  columns,  support 
another  scroll  on  which  is  emblazoned  the  name  of 
"  Benj.  P.  Delano,  Ksq."  Vessels  in  various  stages 
of  construction,  cannon,  and  other  appropriate  em- 
blems are  displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  picture, 
and  the  whole  is  guarded  by  two  heavier  columns, 
around  which  are  wreathed  siuuous  scrolls  bearing 
appropriate  inscriptions.  But  few  men  who  have 
had  command  of  others  ever  enjoyed  so  fully  the 
esteem,  confidence,  and  love  of  their  subordinates  in 
a  like  degree  with  Mr.  Delano. 

After  his  duties  as  naval  constructor  were  termi- 
nated, he  did  not  spend  his  remaining  years  in  idle- 
ness. His  temperament  was  too  active,  and  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  too  strong  upon  him  for  him  to 
lapse  iuto  a  state  of  inactivity.  He  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
home  of  childhood,  and  held  many  positions  of  trust. 
Possessing  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  a  cultivated 
mind,  a  generous,  liberal  spirit,  coupled  with  a  deep 
moral  sense,  he  was  truly  a  uoble  specimen  of  a  grand 
and  true  manhood.  As  a  public  man  he  was  wise 
and  decisive  in  couusel,  and  so  fertile  in  suggestion 
that  he  was  always  listened  to  with  reverent  heed. 
His  charities  were  opcu-hauded  wherever  there  was 
need  of  help.  His  home  and  family  attachments 
were  very  strong,  and  the  love  he  bore  his  mother 
runs  through  his  whole  life  like  a  silver  thread.  In 
a  letter  written  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death  he 
says,  "  I  often  think  of  the  good  lessons  my  mother 
taught  me,  they  are  precious  to  me  now."  He  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  Seth  Foster,  of  Scituate.  He 
has  but  one  child  living, — Alfred  Otis.  Mr.  Delano 
died  at  his  home,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1882. 


EDWAKD  IIARTT  DELANO. 
Edward  II.  Delano,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Hartt)  Delano,  and  youngest  brother  of  Benjamin 
F.,  was  born  at  the  ancestral  home  in  South  Scituate, 
Aug.  12,  1811.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
the  same  private  school  his  brother  attended  (Mr. 
Deane's),  and,  like  him,  spent  mauy  years  in  the 
draugbting-office  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard.  From 
his  early  childhood  he  manifested  a  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  and  love  of  drawing,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
he  draughted  several  large  maps.  When  he  was  ouly 
twelve  years  of  age  a  French  gentleman  employed 
him  to  execute  a  very  difficult  piece  of  drawing,  which 
he  did  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  for  which  he  would  take 
no  recompense.  A  long  time  afterward  they  sent 
him  a  valuable  cane  with  a  richly-engraved  gold 
head  as  a  testimonial  for  the  service  he  had  rendered. 
His  was  an  earnest,  active,  studious  temperament,  aud 
when  a  boy  he  used  to  walk  two  miles  from  his  home 
to  Hanover,  return  after  school  hours,  do  his  chores, 
attend  to  his  mother's  wants,  and  then  walk  back  to 
Hanover  to  attend  an  evening  class  in  astronomy,  a 
study  with  which  he  was  much  fascinated.  His  rul- 
ing talent  made  itself  mauifest  here,  for  he  drew  on  a 
plane  surface  a  map  from  a  globe,  with  all  the  con- 
stellations drawn  and  painted,  quite  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction for  one  of  his  years.  He  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  nature,  and  apparently  his  happiest  hours  were  spent 
in  communion  with  her.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
always  planting  trees  and  flowers  about  his  home,  aud 
seeking  out  curiosities  and  gatheriug  specimens  of 
minerals,  thus  "finding  sermous  in  stones."  His 
time  spent  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  proved  of 
great  service  to  him,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
efficient  draughtsmen  in  the  naval  service.  About 
1848  he  was  sent  for  to  be  examined  at  Washington 
for  the  office  of  naval  constructor.  There  were  ten 
applicants  for  the  position,  and  but  two  to  be  chosen. 
Among  the  applicants  were  two  sons  of  naval  con- 
structors, whose  fathers  had  posted  them  as  fully  as 
possible  as  to  the  probable  course  of  examination,  and 
Mr.  Delano's  chance  for  favorable  consideration 
seemed  poor  indeed,  as  he  had  neither  influence  nor 
money  to  operate  iu  his  favor,  but  only  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post  aud  an  unblemished  character  on 
which  to  rely.  The  examination  was  a  rigid  one, 
aud,  to  the  credit  of  the  committee  of  examiners, 
was  conducted  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates.  He 
braved  the  ordeal  well,  and  on  Juno  19,  1848,  he  was 
commissioned  naval  constructor,  aud  ordered  to  Pen- 
sacola,  where  he  superintended  the  building  of  the 
United  States  floating   dock   aud    basin.       lie    built 
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there  and  at  Norfolk  and  Charlestown,  where  he  was 
subsequently  stationed,  many  of  the  best  vessels  the 
government  ever  possessed,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  United  States  steam  frigate  "  Merri- 
mac"  and  the  "  Hartford,"  which  was  sent  to  Russia 
and  various  ports  of  the  world  to  be  exhibited,  and 
which  was  chosen  by  Admiral  Farragut  as  his  flag- 
ship. Mr.  Delano  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  naval  constructor  not  only  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business,  but  a  geniality  of  disposi- 
tion and  a  cordial  heartiness  of  manner  which  en- 
deared him  to  all  with  whom  he  associated.  When 
ordered  from  Pensacola  the  men  were  so  warm  in 
their  manifestation  of  love  for  him,  and  regret  at  his 
leaving,  that  they  actually  held  him  in  their  arms 
and  implored  him  not  to  go. 

They  presented  him  with  a  large  silver  pitcher  as 
a  souvenir  of  their  regard.  While  there  and  at  other 
stations  he  led  the  choir  in  music,  for  which  he  had 
a  passionate  love  and  remarkable  talent. 

He  married  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  William  James, 
of  Scituate,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, — William 
E.  (deceased)  and  Edward  Franklin.  Upon  the  de- 
cease of  his  first  wife  he  married  Avoline  S.  Frost,  of 
South  Berwick,  Me.,  June  16,  1858.  He  died  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  9,  1859,  while  in  charge 
of  that  statiou.  Remarking  on  the  event  of  his 
death,  Commodore  Stringham  said,  "  He  was  the 
greatest  loss  the  navy  could  have  had  at  that  time. 
Though  his  life  was  short,  he  had  a  practical  genius 
aud  inspiration  for  his  calling  which  led  him  to  ac- 
complish much,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department 
of  the  navy  and  the  gratification  of  friends."  He  met 
with  many  disturbing  changes  in  his  official  life  by 
being  changed  from  station  to  statiou,  much  to  the 
discomfort  aud  annoyance  of  himself  aud  family  ;  but 
he  made  a  host  of  friends  wherever  he  went,  aud  the 
breaking  up  of  old  ties  was  but  the  signal  for  the 
forming  of  new.  He  had  a  love  for  his  profession, 
and  a  high  ambition  to  excel,  aud  that  he  did  excel 
iu  whatever  he  undertook  is  conceded  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  his  life's  work.  And  his  labors  bear 
witness  how  much  of  value  may  be  accomplished  even 
during  a  comparatively  short  life  by  an  honest,  earn- 
est, active  man.  In  fact,  the  noble  traits  of  character 
which  he  possessed  iu  such  au  eminent  degree  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung. 

Mr.  Delano  has  three  sisters  liviug  at  the  old 
family  homestead,  aud  the  reverent  love  and  esteem 
in  which  they  so  sacredly  hold  the  memories  of  their 
deceased  brothers  show  them  to  be  possessed  of  the 
same  gentle,  generous,  unselfish  dispositions  which  so 


distinguished  their  brothers,  and  which  has  ever 
made  the  family  beloved  and  respected  through  the 
<reneratioD3. 


ELISUA   JACOBS. 

Elisha  Jacobs,  Esq.,  was  a  descendant  in  direct  line 
from  Nicholas  Jacobs,  the  ancestor  of  nearly  all  of  that 
family  name  in  this  part  of  Plymouth  County. 

Nicholas  Jacobs  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Hingham.  One  of  his  sons,  John  Jacobs,  shared  the 
tragic  fate  of  so  many  of  the  New  England  pioneers, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  His  grandson,  David, 
came  to  Scituate  about  1688,  and  settled  near  what 
has  since  been  known  as  Stockbridge's  mill. 

Three  of  David's  sons,  David,  Joshua,  aud  Dr.  Jo- 
seph, settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  called  Assinippi, 
and  were  all  leading  citizens  and  large  landholders. 
They  all  bore  the  title  of  "  Master,"  probably  owing 
to  their  having  had  slaves. 

Among  the  sons  of  Dr.  Joseph  was  Elisha,  born 
Aug.  29,  1735.  He  was  the  first  of  three  genera- 
tions of  Jacobs  who  owned  and  operated  "  Jacobs' 
brick-yard."  His  son,  Hon.  Edward  F.,  took  his 
father's  business.  Edward  F.  was  a  leading  man  in 
this  part  of  the  county.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  ability,  and  was  trusted  and  respected  by  his 
neighbors.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  mauy  offices 
and  positions  of  trust  which  he  filled.  For  years  he 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  his  native  towu,  also  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court,  aud  iu  1S36  and 
1837  he  was  one  of  the  Governor's  Council.  He 
married  Priscilla  Clapp,  of  Scituate,  Jan.  5,  1802, 
and  had  seven  children. 

Elisha,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  his  third 
child.  He  was  born  March  12,  180S,  at  Scituate,  in 
the  house  where,  March  18,  1879,  he  died.  In  early 
life  the  common  schools  gave  him  such  educatiou  as 
their  facilities  then  afforded,  aud,  desirous  of  a  mer- 
cantile career,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
for  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  linen-store  of  Palmer  & 
Jacobs,  in  Boston.  A  few  years  after  he  went  to 
New  York,  but  returned  to  Boston  after  a  lapse  of 
two  or  three  years,  and  spent  there  the  remainder  of 
his  business  life.  His  younger  brother,  Frederick, 
and  himself  for  many  years  were  associated  as  part- 
ners in  a  cutlery  and  fancy  goods  business.  Later  he 
became  a  commission  merchant,  and  at  that  he  re- 
mained until  in  1860  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  business  cares  altogether.  He  returned  to 
his  boyhood's  home,  and  here  spent  his  remaining 
years  in  retirement.  Not  by  any  means  was  he  idle, 
however.     He  carried  on  the  farm  bis  father  had  lelt 
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with  a  good  degree  of  success,  performed  for  a  term 
or  two  tho  duties  of  the  school  committee  of  Soutli 
Scituate,  and  for  one  term  held  a  commission  from  the 
Governor  as  justice  of  the  peace.  While  in  Boston 
he  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd-Fellows, 
beiug  a  member  of,  and  holding  at  one  time  the  highest 
office  iD,  Suffolk  Lodge. 

Increasing  years  brought  increasing  ill  health,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years  and  six  days  he  quietly 
breathed  his  last,  falling  a  victim  to  heart-disease. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  always  a  strong  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, following  the  Federalist  traditions  of  his  family. 
Like  his  family,  too,  he  was  a  Universalist  in  religion, 
although  during  his  residence  in  Boston  he  attended 
a  Unitarian  Church.  As  a  citizen  he  was  eminently 
public-spirited,  and,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  per- 
mitted, a  remarkably  liberal  man. 

In  April,  1842,  Mr.  Jacobs  married  Delia  T., 
daughter  of  Luke  Fay,  of  Boston.  His  children  are 
(1)  Elisha  Augustus,  who  married  Emma  Cushing, 
and  is  now  in  business  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Rebellion.  (2)  Edward  Foster, 
book-keeper  with  Farley,  Harvey  &  Co.,  who  married 
Mary  Highritter,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  (3)  Evie  Whit- 
ing, wife  of  Alfred  L.  Farrar,  who  lives  at  West 
Scituate,  and  has  three  children  ;  aud(4)  Hattie  Fay, 
now  living  with  her  mother  at  the  old  homestead,  at 
Assiuippi. 


JOHN    BRYANT   TURNER. 

John  Bryant  Turner  was  born  at  Scituate,  Dec.  8, 
1786.  He  was  the  son  of  Job  Turner  and  Abiel 
Bryant  and  a  descendant  of  Humphrey  Turner,  a 
tanner,  who  came  from  Kent,  England,  arriving  at 
Plymouth  in  1628,  and  in  the  next  year  settled  in 
Scituate,  on  Kent  Street,  on  the  easterly  side  of 
Coleman's  Hills.  He  was  also  possessor  of  a  tract 
of  land  on  North  River,  both  of  which  pieces  of 
property  are,  we  believe,  still  in  possession  of  the 
Turners. 

Humphrey  Turner  erected  a  tannery  about  1636. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  settler  of  enterprise,  as  he 
was  often  called  to  fill  offices,  both  in  the  church  and 
town.  He  died  in  1673,  leaving  eight  children,  six 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  what  seems  singular 
two  sons  of  the  same  name, — John  and  "  young  son 
John,"  and  from  the  latter  John  Bryant  Turner  was 
a  descendant.  He  received  his  early  education  of 
Mr.  Eleazer  Peaks,  and  fitted  for  college  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Timothy  Flint,  of  Cohasset,  a  brother 
of  Parson  Flint ;  but  for  some  reason  he  never  en- 
tered college. 


His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  Farm  Neck  and  embracing  the 
farm  and  house-lot  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly,  who 
might  properly  be  called  the  father  of  Scituate. 

In  1813  he  married  Hannah  Nichols,  of  Cohasset, 
and  the  constant  cruising  of  the  British  fleet  along 
the  coast  at  that  time,  and  the  frequent  foraging 
expeditions  of  their  crews,  rendered  the  early  portion 
of  their  married  life  somewhat  uncomfortable.  Fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  coast-guard  were  held  at  his 
house  for  drill. 

When  quite  a  young  man  he  was  chosen  moderator 
at  the  town-meeting,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death 
was  in  constant  public  service.  He  was  generally 
known  as  "  Squire  Bry."  He  represented  the  dis- 
trict for  many  years  in  the  General  Court,  both  in 
the  House  and  Senate. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Old  Colony  politics  he  was  an 
untiring  worker,  honest  and  firm  in  his  couvietions 
and  unswerving  in  his  determination  to  do  right, 
characteristics  which  won  him  a  popular  name  through- 
out the  county.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  anti-slavery  party,  and  an  earnest  believer  in  aud 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy. 

In  1830  he  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  official 
notification  of  his  nomination  on  the  Democratic- 
Republican  ticket  as  representative  to  the  Twenty- 
second  Congress,  and  notwithstanding  mauy  were  at 
variance  with  his  political  views,  his  nomination  was 
unanimous. 

But,  unwilling  to  accept,  he  withdrew  in  favor  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  for  whom  he  held  a  deep 
respect  and  friendship. 

In  county  affairs  he  was  engaged  for  many  years 
as  commissioner,  in  which  capacity  he,  with  his  asso- 
ciates, directed  the  construction  of  many  public 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  among  others  the 
locating  of  the  first  railroads.  His  military  life 
began  in  the  coast-guard  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
ended  as  colonel  of  the  Second  Infantry,  from  which 
office  he  resigned,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties. 
His  religious  views  were  of  the  Unitarian  order,  he 
being  a  member  of  the  First  Church.  His  liberal 
ideas,  as  shown  by  some  of  his  writings,  prove  that 
he  must  have  been  a  diligent  student  of  theology. 
In  all  enterprises  and  progressive  movements  affecting 
the  good  of  the  town  he  seems  to  have  been  the  lead- 
ing spirit.  His  sound  judgment  caused  him  to  be 
continually  sought  after  by  his  townspeople  in  all 
matters  of  arbitration,  and  in  the  various  complica- 
tions which  arose  he  would  cheerfully  aid  in  untang- 
ling them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  rich  or  poor.    His 
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private  life  seemed  to  be  one  of  rare  enjoyment. 
Blessed  as  lie  was  with  a  genial  disposition,  the  per- 
plexities of  life  did  not  disturb  him.  Progressive  in 
all  his  ideas,  he  always  spoke  or  wrote  with  a  firmness 
mingled  with  gentleness,  and  with  profound  respect 
for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others.  He  died 
Feb.  10,  1S49,  in  the  height  of  his  public  career. 


GEOUQE   MINOT   ALLEN. 

George  Minot  Allen  was  born  in  Pembroke,  Mass., 
Feb.  19,  1802.  He  was  the  oldest  of  ten  children 
of  Rev.  Morrill  Allen.  During  bis  minority  he  re- 
mained at  home,  and  was  trained  to  farm  labor,  mean- 
while acquiring  such  education  as  was  given  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  time. 

In  the  winter  of  1826  he  taught  school  in  Scitu- 
ate,  and  the  following  winter  in  Duxbury. 


In  May,  1828,  he  was  married  to  Hannah  E., 
second  daughter  of  Ensign  Otis,  Jr.,  of  Scituate.  Of 
five  children  born  to  them,  two  daughters  and  one 
son  survive. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  opened  a  store  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  in  Scituate,  and  also  engaged  with 
others  in  shipping  business,  having  a  number  of  mer- 
chant vessels  built  and  employed  in  commerce.  In 
Scituate,  also,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  and 
strength  on  his  farm,  to  which  he  retired  from 
business  in  1854. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Allen  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  afterwards  of  the  Union  or  Re- 
publican party.  In  the  year  1858  he  was  elected 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  In  religious 
faith  he  was  a  Unitarian,  and  for  many  years  took  an 
active  part  in  the  interests  of  the  society  at  Scituate. 

During  most  of  the  active  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Allen  served  his  town  as  a  member  in  the  principal 
offices  of  trust.     He  died  July  1,  1878. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CIVIL    HISTOUY. 
Act  op  Incoki'Oration. 

'•  An  Act  for  Incorporating  the  southerly  Part  of  the  Town  of 

Plympton,  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  into  a  Town  by  the  Name 

of  Carver. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senute  and  Ifouee  of  Jlepreaentativc*  in 
General  Court  aimembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That 
the  lands  hereafter  described,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  the  west  lino 
of  the  town  ot*  Kingston,  thenco  running  west  so  as  to  strike  tho 
head  of  Anesnapet  Brook  so  called  ;  thence  continuing  the  same 
course  to  tho  line  of  the  town  of  Middleborough,  it  being  the 
dividing  line  between  the  north  and  south  precincts  in  the  said 
town  of  Plyuipton  ;  thence  on  the  line  of  the  said  town  of  Mid- 
dleborough till  it  comes  to  the  line  of  the  town  of  Waroham  ; 
thenco  on  the  line  of  the  said  town  of  Wareham  till  it  comes  to 
tho  line  of  the  town  of  Plymouth;  thence  on  the  line  of  the 
said  town  of  Plymouth  till  it  cornea  to  the  line  of  the  town  of 
Kingston  aforesaid;  thence  on  the  said  Kingston  line  to  the 
first  mentioned  bound,  with  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling  on  the 
lauds  above  described,  bo  and  they  aro  hereby  incorporated  into 
a  town  by  the  name  of  Carver;  and  the  said  town  is  hereby 
invested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  to 
which  towns  within  this  Commonwealth  are  or  may  bo  entitled, 
agreeable  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

"Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Cauvku  shall  pay  all  the  arrears 
of  taxes  which  have  been  assessed  upon  them  and  their  pro- 
portionable  part  of  the  tax  granted  in  March  last,  together  with 
their  proportion  of  all  debts  that  are  now  due  from  the  said 
town  of  Plyinpton,  and  shall  support  any  poor  person  or  persons 
of  that  part  of  Plympton  which  is  now  Carver,  and  shall  not 
have  obtained  a  legal  settlement  elsewhere  (when  they  may 
become  chargeable),  and  such  poor  person  or  persons  may  be 
returned  to  the  town  of  Carver,  in  tho  same  way  and  manner 
that  paupers  may  by  law  be  returned  to  tho  town  or  district  to 
which  they  bclung. 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  tho  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
of  Carver  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  their  proportion  of  all 
debts  and  monies  duo  to  tho  said  town  of  Plympton,  and  also 
their  proportionablo  part  of  all  laboratory  stores  and  common 
and  undivided  lands  belonging  to  the  said  town  of  Plympton, 
agreeably  to  tho  last  Htato  tax  assessed  upon  the  said  town. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
Ephraim  Spooner,  Esq.,  be  and  ho  is  hereby  ompowercd  to  issue 
[lift  warrant  directed  to  some  principal  luhabitant,  requiring 
him  to  warn  and  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  said  town 
of  Carver  to  assemble  and  meet  at  some  suitable  place  in  tho 
said  town,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  bo,  to  chooso  all  such 
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officers  as  towns  are  required  to  choose  at  their  annual  town- 
meetings  in  the  months  of  March  or  April  annually." 

This  act  passed  June  9,  1790. 

The  First  Town-Meeting1  and  other  Public  Acts. 
— Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  by  and  the  direc- 
tions embraced  in  the  foregoiug  act  of  incorporation, 
the  legal  voters  of  the  town  of  Carver  were  duly  no- 
tified to  assemble  and  meet  together  on  Mouday,  the 
5th  day  of  July,  1790,  and  beiug  thus  met  the  exer- 
cises were  commenced  by  a  prayer  of  llev.  Jolm  How- 
land,  pastor  of  what  had  been  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Plymptou,  but  now  First  Church  of 
Carver.  Then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  town  officers, 
with  results  as  follows:  Francis  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  mod- 
erator ;  Capt.  Nehemiah  Cobb,  town  clerk ;  Deacon 
Thomas  Savery,  Capt.  William  Atwood,  and  Samuel 
Lucas,  Jr., selectmen;  Benjamin  White,  Samuel  Lucas, 
Jr.,  and  Barnabas  Cobb,  assessors  ;  Francis  Sliurtluff, 
Esq.,  treasurer ;  Jonathan  Tilson  and  Caleb  Atwood, 
constables  and  tax  collectors;  Timothy  Cobb,  tithing- 
man.  The  moderator,  town  clerk,  and  selectmen  were 
choseu  a  committee  to  settle  with  the  town  of  Plymp- 
ton. Voted  to  allow  collectors  eight  pence  per  pouud 
for  collecting  the  town  taxes.  Nathaniel  Atwood  was 
made  grand-juryman,  and  James  Vaughn  agreed  with 
to  support  a  town  pauper  for  Is.  -Id.  per  week. 

In  1791  six  surveyors  of  highways  were  elected; 
Consider  Chase  and  Samuel  Lucas,  Jr.,  chosen  sur- 
veyors of  leather;  Joseph  Vaughan,  Isaac  Cushman, 
and  Abijah  Lucas  made  a  committee  to  take  care  of 
the  fish  called  alewives ;  Meletiah  Cobb  and  Joseph 
Hansom  elected  hog-reeves,  and  a  vote  passed  that 
swine  may  run  at  large,  being  yoked  and  ringed  ac- 
cording to  law ;  also  voted  to  pay  from  the  town 
treasury  eight  pence  for  the  head  of  each  crow 
brought  to  the  selectmen  before  the  1st  of  June. 
Voted  also  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  lay  out  a  road 
from  the  head  of  John  Atwood's  lane  to  Rochester 
road,  and  from  the  line  of  iliddleboro'  to  Ebenezer 
Blossom's,  and  from  Lakenham  road  by  David  Ran- 
som's aud  Edward  Stephens',  and  so  on  to  Deacon 
Dunham's,  always  provided   that  the  owners  of  laud 
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through  which  these  proposed  new  roads  would  pass 
should  io  each  and  every  instance  make  a  free  gift  to 
the  town  of  the  land  those  roads  would  occupy. 
Voted,  that  the  support  of  the  poor  be  set  up  at  auc- 
tion and  disposed  of  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

1792.  Voted  to  pay  Robert  Waterman  two  pounds 
and  eleven  shillings  to  build  a  pound  for  the  impound- 
ing of  cattle,  and  also  voted  that  for  the  future  one- 
third  of  the  town-meetings  should  be  held  in  the 
South  meeting-house.  Voted,  that  the  pound  shall 
be  built  near  the  ceutre  of  the  town,  and  not  long 
after  Joseph  Vaughan  was  chosen  pound-keeper. 

In  1795,  voted,  that  Maj.  Nehemiah  Cobb  dispose 
of  the  town's  part  of  the  old  paper  money  in  the 
treasury  of  Plympton  as  best  he  can,  and  raise  eight 
pounds  nine  shillings  for  the  committee  of  settlement 
with  Plympton,  twenty  pounds  to  pay  Plympton, 
and  twelve  shillings  to  Samuel  Lucas  for  services  as 
treasurer. 

1798.  Chose  Isaac  Cushman,  Lieut.  Caleb  Atwood, 
and  Lieut.  Joseph  Shaw  inspectors  of  alewives  in 
Weweantic  River,  and  voted  that  hogs  should  not  run 
at  large. 

1800.  Voted  to  appropriate  four  hundred  dollars 
for  the  repairs  of  the  public  highways,  and  to  pay 
each  man  for  a  day's  work  on  the  road  three  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  also  the  same  for  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  each  cart  and  plow  to  be  allowed  one  shilling. 
Asaph  Bisbee  chosen  inspector  of  nails.  Voted  swine 
may  run  at  large,  being  ringed  and  yoked,  and  voted 
not  to  act  on  the  article  in  the  warrant  concerning  the 
support  of  the  gospel  by  a  town  tax. 

1801.  The  town  elected  a  committee,  consisting  of 
seven  persons,  to  act  concerning  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague  with  Rev.  John  Howland,  and  voted  that 
both  swine  and  cattle  might  run  at  large. 

1805.  The  town  chose  a  committee  consisting  of 
Deacon  Thomas  Savory,  Capt.  Abijah  Lucas,  John 
Maxim,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Sherman,  and  Capt.  William 
Atwood,  to  hire  a  minister  to  preach  six  months,  one- 
half  at  the  North  and  the  other  half  at  the  South 
meeting-houses  alternately.  Also  voted  to  appropriate 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  the 
present  year,  and  a  short  time  after  voted  to  settle 
Rev.  Lothrop  Thompson,  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  year. 

1S09.  Voted  that  one-half  the  town-meetings  shall 
be  held  in  the  South  meeting-house,  and  that  the  town 
pay  a  bounty  for  killing  birds,  viz. :  crows,  crow  black- 
birds, red-wings,  aud  blue-jays,  and  soon  after  red- 
birds  were  added. 

1813.  Services  at  town-meeting  commenced  with 
prayer. 


1816.  Chose  a  committee  to  hire  a  minister. 

1819.  On  the  question,  Shall  Halifax  be  made  the 
shire  of  the  county  ?  the  vote  stood  one  in  favor  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  against. 

1824.  Voted  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  use  their 
influence  and  exertions  to  suppress  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance in  this  town. 

1827.  Chose  a  committee  to  enforce  the  laws  re- 
specting Tovernors  and  retailers  of  spiritous  liquors. 

1829.  Voted  to  recommend  to  all  persons  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  officiate  at  funerals  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

1832.  Voted  that  the  selectmen  post  up  the  names 
of  all  such  persons  who  misspend  their  time  and 
property  by  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

1833.  Voted  to  hold  the  town-meeting  in  the  Centre 
meeting-house. 

1837.  Voted  to  receive  this  town's  proportion  of 
surplus  revenue  moneys,  and  that  the  selectmen  be 
authorized  to  receive  the  same  and  give  bond  accord- 
ing to  law ;  also  that  it  be  put  on  interest,  and  the 
income  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in 
addition  to  the  present  appropriation.  This  was  after- 
ward reconsidered,  and  a  vote  passed  to  appropriate 
the  income  to  town  expenses. 

Also,  Resolved,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Carver  reject  and  disapprove  of  the  action  of  the 
members  of  the  last  Legislature  in  passing  an  act  for 
each  member  to  receive  two  dollars  and  fifty  ceuts  per 
day. 

Also,  Resolved,  To  instruct  the  member  from  Car- 
ver to  use  his  influence  to  the  end  that  each  member 
shall  receive  as  a  compensation  but  two  dollars  per 
day. 

1843.  Voted  to  disapprove  of  any  one  selling 
ardent  spirits  in  or  around  the  meeting-house  on  town- 
meeting  day. 

1844.  Voted  not  to  choose  tithingmen. 

These  several  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
not  cited  because  deemed  to  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance of  all  during  these  periods  found  noticed  upon 
the  public  records,  but  those  best  calculated  to  show 
the  advances  of  thought,  progress  of  opinions,  and  con- 
clusions of  the  body  politic  at  the  several  dates  when 
passed,  as  it  is  no  less  proverbial  than  practically  true 
that  the  movements  of  loose  straws  show  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing,  and  so  do  events  somewhat 
trivial  not  unfrequeutly  reveal  the  existence  of  great 
and  important  causes. 

TOWN   CLERKS. 


1790-91.  Maj.  Nehemiah  Cobb. 
1791-93.  Samuel  Lucas,  Jr. 


1793-99.  Maj.  Neheuiiah  Cobb. 
1799-18U2.  Barnabas  Cobb. 
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1.SH2-11.   Ephraiui  Pratt. 
1811-14,  Stephen  Shurtleff. 
1814-30.  Samuel  Shaw. 
1330-42.  Isaac  Vaughn. 
1642-46.  David  Pratt. 
1840-59.  Thomas  Vaughn. 


1859-05.  Ansel  B.  Maxim. 
1365-67.  Thos.M.  Southworth. 
1307-70.  William  Hammond. 
1370-72.  Nelson  Barrows. 
1872-79.  PelegMcFarlin. 
1379.  Albert  T.ShurtletT. 


SELECTMEN. 

179ft. — Deacon  Thomas  Savory,  Cupt.  William  Atwood,  Samuel 
Lucas. 

1791. — Deacon  Thomas  Savory,  Cupt.  William  Atwood,  Benja- 
min Shurtleff. 

17U2. — Deacuo  Thomas  Savory,  Capt.  William  Atwood,  Benja- 
min Shurtleff. 

1 7<j;;. — Bartlctt  Murdoch,  Jr.,  Capt.  John  Sherman,  and  Samuel 
Lucas. 

1794. — Bartlett  Murdock,  Jr.,  Capt.  John  Sherman,  Benjamin 
Shurtleff. 

1795. — Capt.    Nathaniel    Sherman,    Samuel    Lucas,    Benjamin 
Shurtleff. 

1796. — Capt.    Nathaniel    Sherman,    Samuel    Lucas,    Benjamin 
Shurtleff. 

1797. — Capt.  Nathaniel  Sherman,  Capt.  William  Atwood,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Ward. 

179S. — Capt.  Nathaniel  Sherman,  Samuel  Lucas,  Capt.  Benja- 
min Ward. 

1799. — Nehemiah  Cobb,  Esq.,  Ensign  Abijah  Lucas,  Benjamin 
Shurtleff. 

1S00. — Nehemiah  Cobb,  Esq.,  Ensign  Abijah  Lucas,  Benjamin 
Shurtleff. 

1S01. — Benjamin  White,  Ensign  Abijah  Lucas,  Benjamin  Shurt- 
leff. 

1302. — Benjamin  White,  Lieut.  Abijah  Lucas,  Benjamin  Shurt- 
leff. 

1803. — Capt.    William   Atwood,   Capt.    Abijah    Lucas,    Edward 
Stevens. 

1S04 . — Capt.   William  Atwood,    Capt.   Abijah   Lucas,    Edward 
Stephens. 

1805. — Capt.  Gideon  Shurtleff,  Capt.  Abijah  Lucas,  and  Capt. 
Elisba  Murdock. 

1S06. — Benjamin  Ellis,  Capt.  Abijah  Lucas,  Thomas  Hammond. 

ISO". — Ensign   Benjamin    Ellis,  Capt.  Abijah    Lucas,  Thomas 
Hammond. 

1308. — James  Vaughn,  Capt.  Abijah  Lucas,  Peleg  Savory. 

1309. — Capt.  Nathaniel  Sherman,  Capt.  Abijah  Lucas,  Ensign 
Caleb  Atwood. 

XS10. — Capt.  Gideon  Shurtleff,  James  Vaughn,  Ensign  Caleb 
Atwood. 

1311. — Capt.  Gideon  Shurtleff,  James  Vaughn,  Cornelius  Dun- 
ham. 

1812. — Capt.  Gideon  Shurtleff,  Maj.  Benjamin  Ellis,  Hezekiah 
Cole. 

1S13. — Capt.  Gideon  Shurtleff,  Jesse  Murdock,  Hezekiah  Cole. 

1314. — Capt.  Gideon  Shurtleff,  Jesse  Murdock,  Hezekiah  Cole. 

1S15. — Capt.  Gideon  Shurtleff,  Jesse  Murdock,  Hezekiah  Cole. 

1S16. — Capt.  Bartlett  Murdock,  James  Vaughn,  Jonathan  At- 
wood. 

1817. — James  Vaughn,  Thomas  Cobb,  Jonathan  Atwood. 

1313. — Jesse  Murdock,  Hezekiah  Cole,  Asaph  Atwood. 

1S19. — Jesse  Murdock,  Thomas  Cobb,  Asaph  Atwood. 

1820. — Hcwit  McFarlin,  Thomas  Cobb,  Asaph  Atwood. 

1821, — Hcwit  McFarlin,  Thomas  Cobb,  Asaph  Atwood. 

1822. — Maj.  Benjamin  Ward,  Thomas  Cobb,  Asaph  Atwood. 

1823. — Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin  Ward,  Thomas  Cobb,  Asaph  At- 
wood. 


1824. — Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin  Ward,  Thomas  Cobb,  Capt.  Joseph 
Shaw. 

1825. — Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  Ward,  Thomas  Cobb,  C.ipt.  Joseph 
Shaw. 

1826. — Col.  Benjamin  Ward,  Thomas  Cobb,  John  Savory,  Esq. 

1327. — Lewis  Pratt,  Thomas  Cobb,  John  Savory,  Esq. 

1828. — Lewis  Pratt,  Capt.  Samuel  Shaw,  John  Savory,  Esq. 

1829. — Lewis  Pratt,  Capt.  Samuel  Shaw,  Joseph  Barrows. 

1830. — Capt.    Benjamin    Ransom,    Jonathan    Atwood,   Joseph 
Barrows. 

1831. — Capt.  Benjamin   Ransom,   David    Pratt,    Capt.  Joseph 
Shaw. 

1832. — Levi  Sherman,  David  Pratt,  Cupt.  Joseph  Shaw. 

1833. — Levi  Sherman,  David  Pratt,  Capt.  Joseph  Shaw. 

1834. — Levi  Sherman,  David  Pratt,  Dr.  William  Barrows. 

1825. — John  Bent  (2d),  Joseph  Barrows,  Dr.  William  Barrows. 

1836.— John  Bent  (2d),  Joseph  Barrows,  Timothy  Cobb. 

1837. — Daniel  Shaw,  Joseph  Barrows,  Timothy  Cobb. 

1838. — Daniel  Shaw,  Thomas  Hammond,  Benjamin  Ransom. 

1339. — Capt.  Benjamin    Ransom,    Thomas    Hammond,   Henry 
Sherman. 

1840. — Charles  Rider,  Timothy  Cobb,  Henry  Sherman. 

1841.— Charles  Rider,  Timothy  Cobb,  David  Pratt. 

1842. — Charles  Rider,  Timothy  Cobb,  Charles  Barrows. 

1843. — William  S.  Savory,  John  Savory,  Charles  Barrows. 

1844.— William  S.  Savory,  Eliub  Ward,  Charles  Barrows. 

1845. — Joseph  Barrows,  Henry  Sherman,  Daniel  Shaw. 

1846. — Joseph  Barrows,  Willium  Barrows,  Daniel  Shaw. 

1347. — Samuel  A.  Shurtleff,  Timothy  Cobb,  Daniel  Shaw. 

1848. — Samuel  A.  Shurtleff,  Timothy  Cobb,  Daniel  Shaw. 

1849.— Thomas  Southworth,  Timothy  Cobb,  Daniel  Shaw. 

1850. — Thomas  Southworth,  Timothy  Cobb,  Daniel  Shaw. 

1851. — Thomas  Southworth,  Duniel  Shaw,  Thomas  Cobb. 

1852. — Joseph  Barrows,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Frederick  Cobb. 

1853. — Joseph  Barrows,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Frederick  Cobb. 

1854. — Joseph  Barrows,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Frederick  Cobb. 

1855. — Thomas    Southworth,    Thomas     Vaughn,    Horatio    A. 
Lucas. 

1856. — Thomas  Southworth,  Thomas  Vaughu,  Stillman  Ward. 

1857. — Thomas  Southworth,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Stillman  Ward. 

1858. — Thomas  Southworth,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Benj.  Ransom. 

1859. — Freeman  G.  Tillson,  Alvin  PerkiiiH,  Benjamin  Ransom. 

1860. — Thomas  B.  Griffcth,  Alvin  Perkins,  Benjamin  Ransom. 

1861. — Thomas  B.  Griffeth,  Alvin  Perkins,  Horatio  A.  Lucas. 
1862.— Thomas  B.  Griffeth,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Alvin  Perkins. 
1863. — .Joseph  Barrows,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Alvin  Perkins. 
1864. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Alvin  Perkins. 
1865. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1866. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1867. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Thomas  Vaughn,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1868. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Alvin  Perkins,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1369.— Andrew  Griffeth,  Alvin  Perkins,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1870. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Alvin  Perkins,  E.  S.  Lucas. 
1871.— Andrew  Griffcth,  Alvin  Perkins,  E.  S.  Lucas. 
1872. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Alvin  Perkins,  Horatio  A.  Lucas. 
1873. — Andrew  Griffcth,  Alvin  Perkins,  Horatio  A.  Lucas. 
1374. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Alvin  Perkins,  Horatio  A.  Lucas. 
1875. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Horatio  A.  Lucas,  Ebenezer  D.  Shaw. 
1876. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Horatio  A.  Lucas,  Ebenezer  D.  Shaw. 
1877. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Horatio  A.  Lucas,  Ebenezer  D.  Shaw. 
1878. — Andrew  Griffeth,  Horatio  A.  Lucas,  Ebeuczer  D.  Shaw. 
1379. — Gustavus  Atwood,  Horatio  A.  Lucas,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1880. — Gustavus  Atwood,  Horatio  A.  Lucas,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1881. — Gustavus  Atwood,  Horatio  A.  Lucas,  Frederick  Cobb. 
1382. —  Andrew  Griffeth,  Nelson  Sherman,  Albert  T.  Shurtleff. 
1883. — Andrew  Griffeth,   Nelson  Sherman,  Albert  T.  Shurtleff. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  gentle- 
uieu  who  from  time  to  time  have  represented  the  town 
of  Carver  iD  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature,  together  with  the 
dates  at  which  those  sessions  of  the  Legislature  com- 
menced. It  will  be  observed  that  for  quite  a  loug 
term  of  time  after  Carver  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
it  was  not  usual  to  send  a  representative  every  year, 
and  hence  the  numerous  omissions  in  enumerating 
dates  that  herein  appear: 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

ISuO.  l_'a|it.     Nathaniel    Sher-  1339.  Joseph  Barrows, 

num.  !  1840.  Joseph  Barrows. 

1310.  C;ipt.  Benjamin  Ellis.  !  1841.  Timothy  Cobb,  Es<t. 

1611.  Cupt.  Benjamin  Ellis.  i  1S42.   Henry  Sherman,  Esq. 
1S16.  Maj.  Beujamin  Ellis.  1S43.  John  Savary,  Esq. 

1320.  Maj.  Benjamin  Ellis.  i  1844.  John  Savary,  Esq. 

1822.  Maj.  Benjamin  Ellis.  I  1S45.  William  S.  Savary,  Esq. 

1327.  John  Savary,  Esq.  j  1347.  Hon.  Jesse  Murdock. 

1323.  John  Savary,  Esq.  .  1848.  Timothy  Cobb,  Esq. 

1529.  Hon.  Benjamin  Ellis.         1351.  Matthias  Ellis. 

1530.  Hon.  Benjamin  Ellis.         1352.  Capt.  Matthias  Ellis. 
1331.  Lewis  Pratt.  1353.  Capt.  Matthias  Ellis. 

1832.  Thomas  Cobb,  Esq.  j  1354.  George  P.  Bowers. 

1833.  Benjamin  Ransom.  1S55.  James  B.  Tillson,  Esq. 
1S34.  Jesse  Murdock,  Jr.  ,  1S58.  Rufus  C.  Freeman. 
1335.  Jesse  Murdock,  Jr.  I  1867.  Elisha  M.  Dunham. 
183S.  Je=se  Murdock.  |  1881.  Peleg  McFarlin. 

The  town  of  Carver  has  several  times  had  the 
honor  to  furnish  one  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Senate.  The  names  of  Carver  gentlemen  who  served 
in  the  State  Senate,  together  with  the  dates  at  which 
the  sessions  commeuced,  were  as  follows  : 

SENATE. 
Maj.  Benjuniin  Ellis,  May,  1S25,  and  January,  1832. 
Jesse  Murdock,  January,  1844,  and  January,  1845. 
Lieut.-Col.  Matthias  Ellis,  January,  1854. 
Peleg  McFarlin,  January,  1882  and  1883. 

MEMBER   OF   THE   GOVERNOR'S   COUNCIL. 
Jesse  Murdock,  from  January,  1847,  to  January,  1849. 

The  members  of  Constitutional  Conventions,  with 

the  dates  at  which  each  convention  commenced  its 

scssiou,  have  been  as  follows  : 

Maj.  Beujamin  Ellis,  Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  1820. 
Joseph  Barrows,  Esq.,  Wednesday,  May  4,  1853. 

COUNTY    COMMISSIONER. 
Thomas  Southworth,  Jr. 

JUSTICES    OF   THE    PEACE." 

Dates  of  First  Appointment. 

Francis  Shurtleff. April  1<5,  1790. 

Nehemiah  Cobb Feb.  5,  1795. 

Benjamin  Ellis 1308. 

John  Savary Feb.  17,  1824. 

Samuel  Shaw Feb.  7,  1837. 


Dates  of  First  Appoiutmcut. 

Thomas  Cobb Feb.  7,  1337. 

Lewis  Pratt Feb.  13,  1838. 

Timothy  Cobb May  22,  1841. 

Henry  Sherman Jan.  4,  1842. 

WilliamS.  Savary Jan.  4,  1842. 

William  Barrows March  14,  1843. 

Jesse  Murdock Feb.  1.  1347. 

James  Cole Dec.  2,  1851. 

Joseph  Barrows May  3,  1353. 

Thomas  Southworth April  20,  1S55. 

James  B.  Tillson April  2B,  1355. 

Tbuuiaa  Vaughan April  7,  lSliS. 

Benjamin  Ransom Nov.  15,  1S73. 

John  Bent Oct.  10,  1375. 

George  P.  Bowers Jan.  24,  1879. 

Albert  T.  Savary April  11,  1879. 

Post-Offices  and  Postmasters  in  Carver. — The 
first  or  earliest  post-office  in  the  town  of  Carver  was 
established  in  or  about  the  year  1811,  with  John 
Shaw  as  postmaster,  who  was  succeeded  in  that  posi- 
tion in  or  about  1813  by  James  Ellis,  and  an  appa- 
rently well-authenticated  tradition  says  that  for  a 
time  Mr.  William  Ainsworth  Coombs,  late  of  Lake- 
ville  deceased,  but  then,  as  he  used  to  relate,  "  a 
barefooted  boy  on  horseback,"  supplied  the  Carver 
post-office  both  from  toward  Middleboro'  and  to- 
ward Plymouth  by  a  "  pouy  post"  with  its  mails. 
The  several  successive  persons  who  have  siuce  held 
the  position  of  postmaster  at  this  office  have  been 
and  are  as  follows:  Eliab  Ward,  from  1839  ;  Daniel 
Shaw,  from  1854;  Edward  W.  Shaw. 

Besides  this,  two  other  post-offices  have  been  kept 
in  the  town  of  Carver,  and  officially  designated  and 
known  as  ':  North  Carver"  and  "  South  Carver"  post- 
offices.  Of  the  post-office  at  North  Carver  the  suc- 
cessive postmasters  have  been  as  follows:  Rev.  Plum- 
mer  Chase,  William  Barrows,  Alvan  C.  Harlow,  Ben- 
jamin Ransom,  Jr.  The  postmasters  of  the  South 
Carver  office  have  been  Hon.  Jesse  Murdock,  Jr. ; 
Maj.  Thomas  B.  Griffith,  from  1849  ;  Hon.  Peleg 
McFarlin. 


1  The  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peuco  continued  in  force 
for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  appointment; 
doubtless  several  of  these  commissions  were  renewed  to  the 
holders. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MILITARY   HISTORY. 


The  names  of  the  Minute-men  of  Plymptou,  or 
those  who  responded  to  their  country's  "  first  call"  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  April  19,  1775. 
As  Carver,  at  the  date  of  the  "  Lexington  Alarm," 
so  called,  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Plympton,  the 
list  of  those  brave  men  is  given  entire  lest  in  the 
effort  to  divide  those  who  then  resided  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  Carver  some  might  be  omitted  : 

CummUaioiieU  Ojjivera. 
Nathaniel  Shaw,  captain;  Jonathan  Tillson,  first  lieutenant; 
Francis  Shurtleff,  second  lieutenant. 
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Non-commissioned  Officers. 
Jushua   Perkins,  Joseph  Cole,   Ebenezer  Crocker,  and   Elisha 
Lucas,  sergeants;  Consider  Chase,  Samuel  Cobb,  Ebenezer 
Record,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Crocker,  corporals. 

Mnsiciuna. 
Ebenezer  Random  and  Isaiah  Tillson,  drummers. 
Private** 


Samuel  Lucas. 
Lemuel  Crocker. 
John  Lucas. 
David  Wood. 
James  Doten. 
John  Dunham. 
Ebenezer  Robbtns. 
Noah  Pratt. 
Silvanus  Dunham. 
Simeon  Dunham. 
Silas  Dunham. 
Elijah  Dunham. 
Daniel  Vaughan. 
Daniel  Vaughan,  Jr. 
William  Cobb. 
Joseph  Vaughan. 
Abiel  Shurtleff. 
Thomas  Savary. 
Andrew  Barrows. 
Hezekiah  Cole. 
Nathan  Cobb. 
Daniel  Faunce. 
John  Rickard. 
William  Stertevant. 
Iusachar  Fuller. 
Barnabas  Lucas. 


John  Sherman. 
John  Atwood. 
Bonjamin  Shurtleff,  Jr. 
Edward  Stopheus. 
Edward  Stophons,  Jr. 
William  Stephens. 
Lemuel  Stephens. 
John  Stephens. 
Amaziah  Doten. 
Joseph  Ransom. 
Joshua  Totman. 
Stoddard  Totman. 
John  Shurtleff. 
George  Hammond. 
Ambrose  Shaw. 
Benjamin  Shaw. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Jr. 
Caleb  Atwood. 
Jonathan  Shaw. 
Nehemiah  Lucas. 
Elijah  Lucas. 
Isaac  S.  Lucas. 
Ebenezer  Record. 
Abner  Record. 
Elijah  Record. 
Joseph  Bordman. 


The  services  of  the  people  residing  in  what  is  now 
Carver,  performed  in  the  war  of  the  America u  Revolu- 
tion, may  be  properly  and  justly  claimed  as  making 
a  part  of  the  history  of  Fly  nip  too,  aa  that  war  was 
beguu  and  ended  before  Carver  was  detached  and  set 
oft'  from  Flympton,  and  yet  its  details  properly  be- 
long to  the  history  of  the  locality  then  part  of 
Flympton,  now  the  township  of  Carver;  and  to  those 
who  object  to  this  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Carver, 
we  will  present  the  same  as  the  history  of  that  locality 
now  Carver. 

Rhode  Island  Expedition,  December,  1776. — 
The  following-named  officers  and  soldiers  performed 
each  fourteen  days'  service  at  Rhode  Island  in  De- 
cember, 1776 : 

Commissioned  Officers. 
Francis  Shurtleff,  lieutenant;  Joseph  Cole,  ensign. 

Non-commissioned  Officers, 
Timothy    Cobb,   Samuel   Lucas,  Consider   Chase,  and    Samuel 
Vaughn,  sergeants  ;  John  Lucas,  corporal. 

Musicians. 
Ebenezer  Ransom,  drummer;  Silvanus  Stevens,  filer. 
Privates. 
Ilezekiah  Cole.  Samuel  Cobb. 

Nehemiah  Cobb.  Asa  Dunham. 


Noah  Fuller. 
Isaac  Shaw  Lucas. 
Abijuh  Lucas. 
Ebenezer  Robbins. 
Joseph  Ransom. 


David  Ransom,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Shurtleff,  Jr. 
Thomas  Savary. 
Isaac  Lucas. 


War  of  the  Rebellion. — The  Minute-men  of  1861, 
who  promptly  responded  at  the  first  call  of  the  country 
in  the  late  war  of  the  great  Rebellion,  and  performed 
a  tour  of  three  months'  service  at  and  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  in  Virginia,  in  Compauy  K,  of  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  under  Col. 
David  W.  Wardrop,  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Ebenezer  W.  Peirce,  of 
Freetown  : 

Commissioned  Officers. 

William  S.  McFarlin,  captain;  John  Dunham,  lieutenant. 

Non-commissioned    Officer h. 

Hiram  0.  Tillson,  Robert  P.  Morse,  Linas  A.  Shaw,  sergeants. 


Privates. 


George  E.  Bates. 
Joseph  Bent. 
John  M.  Cobb. 
Josiah  W.  Coggshall. 
John  D.  Sanborn. 
George  II.  Shaw. 


Jonathan  \V.  Shaw. 
James  II.  Stringer. 
Joseph  Stringer. 
11  tram  B.  Tillson. 
Isaac  B.  Vales. 
Henry  White. 


COMPANY   B,   3D  REGT.    INFANTRY  (NINE  MONTHS' 
SERVICE). 

Commissioned  Officers. 
Thomas  B.  Griffith,  captain. 

Non-commissioned  Officers. 
Charles  W.  Griffith,  sergeant;  George  II.  Shaw,  John  M.  Cubb, 
and  Andrew  De  Merit,  corporals. 

Musician*. 

John  Murdoek  and  James  B.  Bate^. 

Waijoner, 
Lorenzo  N.  Shaw. 


Privates. 


Elbridgo  E.  Atwood. 
Stephen  T.  Atwood. 
Josiah  W.  Atwood. 
Nathaniel  B.  Bates. 
Charles  H.  Chase. 
John  B.  Chandler. 
William  B.  Chandler. 
Joseph  F.  Cobb. 
Sidney  0.  Cobb. 
William  II.  Connell. 
Ellia  D.  Dunham. 


Henry  A.  Dunham. 
William  Irwin. 

Aluii/o  D.  Shaw. 
Edward  W.  Shaw. 
Nathaniel  Slum,  Jr. 
Jesse  M.  Shaw. 
Andrew  Stringer. 
George  W.  Tillsuu. 
Ausel  B.  Ward. 
Joseph  G.  Wushhurn. 
Robert  M.  Demp-^ey. 


COMPANY  II,    11TU    REGT.    INFANTRY. 

Private, 

James  A.  Stewart. 

COMPANY  F,  11TH  REGT.  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE  i 

Private. 

George  Clark. 
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COMPANY  C,  1STH  REGT.  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS' 
SERVICE). 

Commissioned  Officer. 

William  S.  McFarlin,  captain. 

Nun-'  otnmixsiuncd  Office)  s. 
1 : .1 1 1  ] •- 1  r  Shaw,  Micah  G.  Shurtleff,  Pelham  W.  Barrows,  Albert 
W.    Perkins,    Linus    A.  Shaw,    Hcury   White,  sergeants; 
Samuel    B.    Barrows,    Wilson    McFarlin,    Levi    Shurtleff, 
James  li.  Stringer,  Josuph  Stringer,  corporals. 

Privates. 

John  B.  McFarlin. 


Allen  S.  Atwood. 
Isaiah  F.  Atwood. 

Thomas  Atwood. 

Josiah  W.  Cog-shall. 
Benjamin  W.  Dunham 
Dauicl  Dunham. 
Thouras  S.  Dunham. 
Harvey  H.  Finney. 
John  M.  Maxim. 

COMPANY  E, 


Charles  F.  Pratt. 
Elbridge  A.  Shaw. 
Isaac  Shaw. 
Henry  S.  Shurtleff. 
James  F.  .Shurtleff. 
Isaac  B.  Vail. 
Marshall  A.  Washburn. 
Poleg  B.  Washhurn. 

3D  REGT.  INFANTRY. 
Corp.  Edward  L.  Carnes.  Wag.  Benjamin  F.  Fuller. 

COMPANY   E,  29TII   REGT.  INFANTRY. 
Columbus  Adams.  Charles  F.  Adams. 

William  R.  Middleton. 

2D    REGT.    INFANTRY. 
Lieut.  William  II.  Barrows.  Sergt.  Luuian  T.  Hammond. 

COMPANY  E,  38TII   REGT.  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 
Sergt.  Josiah  E.  Atwood. 
Private*. 
George  E.  Bates.  Jjiines  MeSherey. 

John  Breanch.  William  W.  Picrsons. 

Job  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Georgo  H.  Pratt. 

John  B.  Hatch.  Benjamin  U.  Suvary. 

Jesse  F.  Lucas.  Perez  T.  Shurtleff. 

COMPANY  C,  5STII   REGT.  (THREE  YEARS'  SERVICE). 
Austin  Ward. 

COiMPANY    F. 
Wagoner  Henry  T.  Ward. 

COMPANY    G,  1ST    REGT.    CAVALRY  (THREE    YEARS' 

SERVICE). 

Nathan  B.  Maxim. 

COMPANY    G,    2D    REGT.    CAVALRY    (THREE    YEARS' 
SERVICE). 
John  Ray. 

1ST    REGT.  HEAVY   ARTILLERY  (THREE   YEARS' 
SERVICE). 
Samuel  Langley.  John  Reardon. 

SERVED    IN   THE    NAVY. 
Ensign  Everett  T.  Mantcr.  Ensign  Stillman  Ward,  Jr. 

ROLL   OF   HONOR, 
or  hum.  •  uf  Carver  people  who  laid  down  their  lives  to  sustain 
the  fibcrtiea  and  laws  of  their  country  in  the  late  war  of  the 

"  Ureal  Rebellion." 

"  Long  after-years  the  tale  shall  tell, 
In  words  of  light  revealed, 
Who  bravely  fought,  who  nobly  fell." 
James  II.  Stringer,  died  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  April  29,  1862. 
Elbri.lge  A.  Shaw,  died  ut  Gaines'  Mills,  Va.,  June  14,  1362. 


Joseph  F.  Stringer,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  2'J,  1S62. 
Sergt.  Bartlett  Shaw,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  :',U,  1S02. 
Corp.   Wilson    McFarlin,   killed    at    Bull    Run,  Va.,   Aug.    30, 

1862. 
Lucian  T.   Hammond,  died  at    Harrison's    Landing,  Va.,  July 

30,  1862. 
Harry  Finney,  mortally  wounded  at  Bull  Ruu  Aug.  30,  1862. 
John   S.   Bobbins,   mortally    wuunded   at   Bull    Run    Aug.   30, 

1862. 
Corp.  Levi  Shurtleff,  Jr.,  died  at  New  York  Oct.  7,  IS62. 
Benjamin  W.  Dunham,  died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Oct.  26,  1S02. 
I   Corp.    Eli    Atwood,    Jr.,  killed    at    Fredericksburg    December, 

1862. 
Archibald   StriDgcr,    died    at   Fortress    Monroe,  Va.,   Jan.    13, 

1863. 
James  MeSherey,  died  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Jan.  13,  1S63. 
Alouzo  D.  Shaw,  died  at  Newberne,  N.  C,  April  IS,  1SUM. 
John  Brunch,  died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  II,  1863. 
Georgo  E.  Bates,  died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  21,  1863. 
William  II.  Barrows,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 
Josiah  E.  Atwood,  died  at  Brasuear  City,  La.,  July  11,  1863. 
William  U.  0.  Council,  died  Sept.  30,  1863. 
Lucius  E.  Griffith,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  6,  1863. 
George  H.  Pratt,  mortally  wounded  Oct.  23,  186i. 

Local  Militia. — From  die  date  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Carver  as  a  town,  June  9,  1790,  until  1812, 
the  local  militia  that  had  been  during;  all  that  period 
organized  as  two  companies,  constituted  a  part  of  the 
First  Reginieut  in  the  Plymouth  County  Brigade. 

Beside  the  train-bands  at  Carver  that  First  Regi- 
ment also  embraced  the  local  militia  of  the  towns  of 
Duxbury,  Kingston,  Halifax,  and  Plympton,  and  all 
the  companies  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  save  the 
Artillery  Company  that  in  1794  was  with  the  Abiug- 
tou  Artillery,  made  a  battalion  of  artillery. 

The  field-officers  of  a  regiment  at  the  period  of 
time  now  under  consideration  consisted  of  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, commandant,  a  senior  major  and  a  junior 
major,  who  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  several  companies  composing  the 
regiment,  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor. 

Of  that  First  Regiment,  Neheiniah  Cobb,  Msq.,  of 
Carver,  was  commissioned  junior  major,  to  take  rank 
from  Sept.  23,  1790,  promoted  to  senior  major  Sept. 
3,  1793,  and  honorably  discharged  in  1790.  John 
Sampson,  of  Kingston,  aud  John  Torrey,  of  Plym- 
outh, successively  commanded  the  regimeut,  while 
Mai.  Cobb  was  in  commission  as  a  field-officer. 

Nov.  30,  1796,  John  Shaw,  of  Carver,  was  pro- 
moted to  junior  major,  and  held  that  positiou  until 
1803;  John  Thomas,  of  Kingston,  then  being  the 
lieutenant-colonel  eommandaut. 

In  1812  the  four  militia  companies  in  Rochester, 
two  companies  in  Wareham,  the  company  at  South 
Carver,  and  that  at  South  Middleboro'  were 
formed  into  a  regimeut,  to  be  knowu  as  the  Third 
Regiment  in  Second  Brigade,  of  Sixteeuth  Division, 
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of  which  Third  Regiment  on  the  20th  day  of  April, 
1S12,  Benjamin  Ellis,  of  Carver,  was  commissioned 
major ;  Noali  Dexter,  of  Rochester,  beiug  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant.  This  order  of  things  was  of 
brief  duration,  when  the  Third  Regiment  being  dis- 
banded, those  companies  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  returned  to  those  regiments  from  whence  taken. 

Soon  after  this  the  rank  of  the  field-officers  of  a 
regiment  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  was  changed 
from  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  commandant,  a  senior 
and  a  junior  major  to  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
major. 

March  16,  1818,  Capt.  Bartlett  Murdock  was  pro- 
moted to  major  of  the  First  Regiment,  raised  to  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Aug.  23,  18H),  and  colonel  Jan.  22, 
1823,  and  houorably  discharged  in  1S2G. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Ward,  of  Carver,  was  promoted  to 
major  of  First  Regiment  Sept.  23,  1821,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Jan.  22,  1823,  colonel  Sept.  IS,  1S2U,  and 
honorably  discharged  in  1830. 

In  182G  a  new  regiment  was  formed,  known  as  the 
Filth  Regiment,  aud  made  up  of  companies  detached 
from  the  First  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Plymouth 
County  Brigade. 

Of  that  Fifth  Regiment  Capt.  Stillmau  Shaw,  of 
Carver,  was  commissioned  major,  to  rank  from  Aug. 
27,  1S29,  honorably  discharged  1830.  The  Fifth 
Regiment  was  disbanded  by  general  orders  of  May  13, 
1S31,  and  from  that  time  until  the  final  abolition  of 
the  old  system,  April  24,  1840,  the  militia  of  Carver 
constituted  a  part  of  the  First  Regiment  in  Plymouth 
County  Brigade,  which  was  knowu  as  the  First  Brig- 
ade of  the  Fifth  Division. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  local  militia  in  Carver,  with  dates  when 
commissioned  aud  discharged  : 

NORTH  COMPANY. 
Cuptaiiu. 

Nathaniel  Shaw,  com.  1762. 

Francis  Sburtleff,  com.  July  1,  1781. 

Nehemiah  Cobb,  coin.  17S-;  disch.  Sept.  23,  1790. 

John  Sherman,  coin.  Oct.  4,  1790. 

Barnabas  Cobb,  com.  April  4,  1796. 

Abijab  Lucas,  com.  July  19,  1SU2. 

Joshua  Cole,  com.  Sept.  1,  1S06. 

Thomas  Cobb,  com.  May  31,  1S15. 

Levi  Vaughn,  com.  May  4,  1818. 

Israel  Dunham,  com.  Sept.  24,  1S22. 

Charles  Cobb,  com.  May  20,  1827. 

Benjamin  Ransom,  com.  Aug.  31,  1829. 

Anthony  Sherman,  com.  April  23,  1833. 

Lieutenant*. 

Nehemiah  Cobb,  com.  July  1,  1781. 
Isaau  S.  Lucas,  com.  Oct.  4,  1790. 
Lemuel  Cole,  com.  April  4,  1796. 


Joshua  Cole,  com.  July  19,  1802. 

Isaiah  Tillson,  com.  Sept.  1,  1806. 

Levi  Vaughn,  com.  May  31,  1815,  to  May  4,  ISIS. 

Benjamin  Lucas,  com.  May  4,  1818. 

Israel  Dunham,  com.  July  10,  1821 ;  disch.  Sept.  21,  1822. 

John  Lucas,  com.  Sept.  24,  1822. 

Benjamin  Ransom,  com.  May  26,  1827  ;  disch.  Aug.  31,  1S29. 

Asa  Barrows,  com.  Aug.  31,  1329;  disch.  Feb.  27,  1833. 

Lewis  Holmes,  com.  April  23,  1833. 

Ensigns, 

Francis  Shurtleff,  com.  1762. 
Joseph  Shaw,  com.  July  1,  1781. 
Barnabas  Cobb,  com.  Oct.  4,  1790. 
Abijab  Lucas,  com.  April  4,  1796. 
Nathaniel  Vaughan,  coin.  July  19,  1802. 
Thomas  Cobb,  com.  Sept.  1,  1806;   disch.  May  31,  1S15. 
Benjamin  Lucas,  com.  May  31,  1815  ;  disch.  May  4,  1313. 
Israel  Dunham,  com.  May  4,  1818;  disch.  July  II),  1821. 
John  Lucas,  com.  July  10,  1821  ;  disch.  Sept.  21,  1322. 
Asa  Burrows,  com.  July  26,  1827;  disch.  Aug.  31,  1829. 
Anthony  Sherman,  com.  Aug.  31,  1829;  disch.  April  23,  1333. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  com.  April  23,  1833. 

SOUTH  COMPANY. 
Captainn. 

Benjamin  Ward,  com.  May  30,  1737. 

John  Shaw,  com.  July  15,  1793;  disch.  Nov.  30,  1796. 

Ichabod  Leonard,  cum.  Jan.  16,  1797. 

Gideon  Shurtlcrt",  com.  June  9,  1300. 
j    Elisba  Murdock,  com.  Oct.  4,  1804. 

Benjamin  Ellis,  com.  May  16,  1S08;  disch.  April  20,  1S12. 
]   Saniuul  Shaw,  com.  Juuo  24,  1812  ;  disch.  April  20,  1815. 

Bartlett  Murdock,  com.'May  30,  1315:  difch.  March  16,  1313. 

Joseph  Shaw,  com.  May  18,  1818;  disch.  March  HI,  ISID. 

Benjamin  Ward,  com.  Sept.  13,  1319;  disch.  Sept.  23,  1321. 

Lothrop  Burrows,  com.  Aug.  17,  1822. 

Stillmau  Shaw,  com.  July  21,  1827;   disch.  August,  1829. 

Stephen  Grilicth,  com.  Oct.  2,  1829. 

Lieutenant*. 

Samuel  Shaw,  com.  Oct.  4,  IS09;  disch.  June  24,  1312. 
Luke  Perkins,  com.  June  24,  1312  ;  disch.  April  20,  1315. 
Joseph  Shaw,  com.  May  30,  1815  ;   disch.  May  IS,  1&13. 
Benjamin  Ward,  com.  May  18,  1813  ;   dUch.  Sept.  13,  1819. 
Ira  Murdock,  com.  Sept.  13,  1819. 

Stillmau  Shaw,  com.  Sept.  18,  1824  ;  disch.  July  21,  1S27. 
Stephen  Griffeth,  com.  July  21,  1827;  diach.  Oct.  2,  1329. 
Daniel  Shaw,  com.  Oct.  2, 1829. 

Ennitjua. 

Benjamis  Ellis,  com.  Oct.  4,  1804;  disch.  May  16,  1803. 
Samuel  Shaw,  com.  May  16,  1808;  disch.  Oct.  4,  1809. 
Luke  Perkins,  com.  Oct.  4,  1809;  disch.  June  24,  1S12. 
Bartlett  Murdock,  com.  June  24,  1812;  disch.  May  30,  1S15. 
Benjamin  Ward,  com.  May  30,  1815;  disch.  May  18,  1818. 
Ira  Murdock,  com.  May  18,  1818;  disch.  Sept.  13,  1S19. 
William  Murdock,  com.  Sept.  13,  1819. 
Daniel  Shaw,  com.  Oct.  13,  1823;  disch.  Oct.  2,  1829. 
Orrin  Atwood,  com.  Oct.  2,  1829  ;  disch.  1832. 
Silas  Bumpus,  com.  July  24,  1832. 

The  Bay  State  Light  Infantry  Company. — This 
company  was  raised  pursuant  to  the  following  order 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  issued  under 
date  of  June  22,  1852 : 
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"  Whkueas,  Thomas  B.  Griffith  and  forty-seven  others  have 
petitioned  His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  leave 
to  organize  a  Company  of  Li^lit  Infantry  in  the  town  of  Carver 
and  vicinity, 

"  His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  grants  the 
prayers  thereof,  and  directs  that  orders  be  issued  immediately 
for  an  election  of  officers,  the  notification  thereof  being  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Griffeth,  of  Carver;  and  the  C'om- 
mander-in-Chief  further  orders  that,  when  said  Company  is 
duly  organized,  it  be  known  by  the  letter  K,  and  incorporated 
into  the  .ird  Regt.  of  Light  Infantry,  2d  Brigade,  1st  Division." 

The  election  above  ordered  came  off  upon  the  10th 
day  of  July,  1S52,  when  Matthias  Ellis  was  chosen 
captain,  Seneca  R.  Thomas  first  lieutenant,  William 
S.  McFarlin  second  lieutenant,  Benjamin  Ward  third 
lieutenant,  and  Joseph  W.  Sherman  fourth  lieuten- 
ant, all  being  residents  of  Carver  save  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, whose  home  was  in  Middleboro'.  The  com- 
pany at  the  same  time  voted  to  take  the  name  of 
"  Bay  State  Light  Infantry." 

The  ladies  of  Carver,  headed  by  Miss  Waitstill 
Murdoek,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
number,  contributed  the  su'u  of  one  huudred  and 
thirty  dollars,  with  which  was  purchased  an  elegant 
banner,  and  also  two  small  flags  for  markers,  which 
banner  and  flags  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual 
May  inspection  were  presented  to  the  company  by  a 
committee  of  ladies  in  behalf  of  the  donors,  and 
which  committee  consisted  of  Miss  Waitstill  Mur- 
dock  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Griffith,  of  Carver,  and 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  S.  Cushing,  of  Middleboro'. 

The  first  time  that  this  company  was  called  into 
service  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  brigade  muster  in 
the  town  of  E;ist  Bridgewater,  1S52,  when  the  roll 
exhibited  the  following  names  of  active  members: 

Cuiumivnioned   Ojjiccra. 
Matthias  Ellis,  captain;  Seneca  It.  Thomas,  William  S.  McFar- 
lin, Benjamin  Ward,  and  Joseph  W.  Sherman,  lieutenants. 

Non-nuium!*8ioited  Ojjicem. 
Solomon  F.  McFarlin,  John  F.  Shaw,  Thomas  B.  Griffith,  Austin 
Ward,  and   Philip  W.  Bump,  sergeants;  Alvin  C.  Harlow, 
Ira  B.  Shaw,  Augustus  F.  Tillson,  and  Thomas  W.  Wright- 
ingtou,  corporals. 

Piiftiiev. 


Robert  W.  Andrew. 
Samuel  S.  Atwood. 
Joseph  Atwood. 
Simeon  II.  Barrows. 
Pclhaiu  W.  Barrows. 
Charles  Bennett. 
David  M.  Bates. 
J.  Heury  Bump. 
George  Cobb. 
Marcus  E.  Cobb. 
Martin  F.  Cobb. 
Erastus  W.  Cobb. 
John  S.  Cartee. 
Nathaniel  S.  Cushing. 


Charles  H.  Cole. 
Thomas  C.  Cole. 
Charles  II.  Chase. 
Jusoph  S.  Chaudlur. 
Ebeuezer  Dunham. 
Elisba  M.  Dunham. 
Henry  A.  Dunham. 
Charles  W.  Griffith. 
Andrew  Griffith. 
Rufus  Hathaway. 
Ephraim  T.  Harlow. 
John  B.  Hatch. 
Wilson  McFarlin. 
Elisba  Murdoek. 


John  Murdoek. 
Abisha  S.  Perry. 
Enoch  Pratt. 
John  M.  Maxim. 
Josiah  Robbins. 
John  Shaw  (3d). 
Bartlett  Shaw. 
Gilbert  Shaw. 
Cephas  Shaw,  Jr. 
Oliver  Shaw  (2d). 
Abiel  Shurtlcff. 
Joseph  F.  Shurtleff. 
Perez  F.  Shurtleff. 


William  F.  ShurtlctT. 
Andrew  G.  Shurtleti*. 
Levi  Shurtleti',  Jr. 
Marcus  M.  Tillson. 
Hirutii  Tillson. 
Hiram  Otis  Tillson. 
Alvin  S.  Perkins. 
Thompson  P.  Thomas. 
Andrew  S.  Tibbets. 
Adoniruin  W.  Vails. 
James  Waterman. 
Isaac  C.  Vaughan. 
John  Witlizin. 


Capt.  Matthias  Ellis  was,  in  January,  1S54,  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  his  Excel- 
lency Emory  Washburn,  then  Governor,  captain- 
general,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  which  office  of  aide-de-camp  conferred 
the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  position  of  captain  of  the  Bay  State  Light 
Infantry  Company,  thus  made  vacant  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Matthias  Ellis,  was  filled,  April  17,  1854,  by 
the  promotion  of  Lieut.  Seneca  R.  Thomas,  of  Mid- 
dleboro', to  captain,  the  other  lieutenants  being  at 
the  same  time  promoted  in  their  regular  order,  and 
Sergt.  Solomon  F.  McFarlin  raised  to  fourth  lieuten- 
ant. 

Capt.  Thomas  resigued,  and  on  the  30th  day  of 
October,  1858,  received  an  honorable  discharge,  and 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1S5S,  First  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam S.  McFarlin,  of  Carver,  was  promoted  to  captain. 
His  subaltern  officers  were  Charles  W.  Griffith,  of 
Middleboro',  first  lieutenant,  and  Solouiou  F.  Mc- 
Farlin, of  Carver,  second  lieutenant.  These  subal- 
terns resigned,  and  on  the  11th  of  August,  1SG0, 
George  F.  Cobb  was  elected  first  lieutenant,  Thomas 
B.  Griffith  secoud  lieutenant,  and  John  Dunham 
third  lieutenant.  Bartlett  Shaw  was:  at  the  same  time 
chosen  fourth  lieutenant,  but  refused  to  accept.  For 
further  particulars  concerning  the  history  of  this  com- 
pany, see  "Minute-Men  of  18G1,"  iu  that  part  de- 
voted to  the  story  of  what  Carver  has  done  for  the 
country  in  the  several  wars  in  which  the  nation  has 
been  engaged. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 

To  present  the  full,  as  well  as  minute  and  true, 
story  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  what  is  now  the  town- 
ship of  Carver  requires  that  we  go  back  not  only  to 
that  period  of  time  when  Carver  was  a  part  of  the 
town   of  Plymptou,  but  also  to  that  still  earlier  and 
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wore  remote  date  when  Plymptoo  was  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  when,  as  early  as  1098,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Cushmau,  a  sou  of  the  venerable  Elder  Cush- 
uian,  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  had  gathered  a  relig- 
ious congregation  that  was  organized  as  a  church, 
over  which  the  Rev.  Isaac  Cushuian  was  ordained  as 
pastor. 

About  three  years  earlier  that  part  of  the  old  towu- 
ship  of  Plymouth  that  subsequently  became  Plytnp- 
ton.  including  the  present  town  of  Carver,  was,  by 
legislative  enactment,  incorporated  as  a  precinct  "  for 
the  setting  up  of  the  worship  of  God  and  support  of 
a  learned  and  orthodox  ministry,"  soon  followed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  ministerial  labors  of  Rev. 
Isaac  Cushman,  whose  preaching  was  indeed  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness.  Rev.  Isaac 
Cu.-hinau  remained  with  this  Hock,  of  which  he  had 
been  made  the  spiritual  leader  and  shepherd,  until 
liis  death,  that  occurred  Oct.  21,  1732,  he  then  being 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  smiting 
by  death  of  the  shepherd  doubtless  had  an  influence 
to  divide,  if  not  to  scatter,  the  flock,  as  another 
church  was  soon  after  formed,  consisting  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  of  commuuicants  residing  in  what  was 
then  the  southerly  part  of  Plymptoo,  but  now  the 
township  of  Carver 

Of  that  second  church  in  Plympton,  Rev.  Othniel 
Campbell,  a  native  of  Bridgewaicr,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  was,  in  1734,  ordained  pastor,  and 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  rendering  a  proper  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  in  that  part  of  the  town  wherein 
the  new  ehureh  was  gathered,  legislative  action  was 
asked  for  in  incorporating  a  precinct,  and  responded 
to  as  follows : 

"  Nov.  15,  1732,  Sytnonds  Epes,  Esq.,  brought  down  tho  Pe- 
tition of  Jonathan  Shaw,  John  Doten,  and  other*  of  the 
Southerly  part  of  Plympton,  praying  for  a  Precinct,  aa  entered 
the  _'Jlh  of  Juuc  last,  and  referred,  with  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  thereon.  Pass*1  in  Council,  viz.  Iu 
Council,  Novemh.  Slh,  1732. 

"  Read  and  Ordcrd  That  this  Report  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  Petitioners,  with  their  Families  aud  Estates,  bo  set  oil  a 
Separate  Precinct  by  tho  following  boundaries,  Viz. :  beginning 
at  the  Line  of  Plymouth  or  Kingston,  wheru  a  West  Line  from 
thence  will  strike  the  head  of  Anucsnappct  Brook,  and  thence 
in  a  straight  Line  to  the  North  side  of  the  Laitd  of  Jacob 
Eddy,  where  he  now  dwells,  and  from  thcucc,  iu  the  same 
range,  to  the  Line  of  Middlcborough,  and  so  home  to  Rochester, 
and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Precinct  be  vested  with 
all  the  Powers,  Priviledges,  and  Immunities  that  other  Precincts 
within  this  Province  do  or  by  Law  ought  to  enjoy. 

"  Sent  down  for  Concurrence. 

"  Read  aud  Concura  with  the  Amendments,  viz.:  Provided 
that  Edmund  Tiison  and  tho  other  Petitioners  with  him,  viz.: 
Elisha  Wyton,  Eleazcr  Cushmun,  Eleazcr  Kickard,  and  Eph- 
raiui  Tiison,  he  and  remain  iu  the  old  Precinct,  according  to 
their  Petition,  till  the  further  Order  of  this  Court,  aud  also  that 


tho  Ministerial  Lands  belonging  to  the  said  old  Precinct  shall 
still  Solely  remain  to  them,  and  the  new  Precinct  to  have  none 
of  the  Issues  or  Profits  thereof. 
"Sent  up  for  Concurrence." 

Of  that  body  of  thus  orgauized  worshipers,  then 
the  Second  Church  and  Second  Precinct  of  Plympton, 
but  afterward  the  First  Church  and  First  Precinct  of 
Carver,  the  succession  of  pastors  were  as  fullows : 
Othuiel  Campbell,  from  1734-4-j  ;  John  Howlund, 
from  174G-1804;  Johu  Shaw,  from  1807-15; 
Luther  Wright,  from  1821-25  ;  Plummet'  Chase, 
from  1828-35;  Paul  Jewett,  from  lS:-i6-39  ;  Jona- 
than King,  from  1S39-40 ;  Ebenezer  Gay,  from 
1846-51;  Stillman  Pratt,  from  185L-54;  William 
C.  Whitcomb,  Henry  L.  Chase. 

This  body  of  worshipers  erected  a  church  edifice 
iu  the  northerly  part  of  the  precinct  incorporated  iu 
1732,  as  at  that  date  probably  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  preciuct  were  settled  iu  the  northerly  part 
thereof,  but  a  few  years  later,  wheu  the  southern  part. 
became  more  largely  populated,  a  demand  was  made 
that  the  house  or  place  of  worship  should  be  removed 
to  the  geographical  centre  of  the  parish,  which  being 
refused,  a  part  withdrew  and  erected  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  South  Church. 

The  proceedings  of  the  body  who  erected  the 
South  Church  formed  an  official  record  as  follows : 

"  Plympton,  July  y  21,  1772. 

"  We,  The  Subscribers,  Being  met  together,  Do  agree  to 
Build  a  Meeting  House,  and  For  to  sett  Sd  House  on  the  hill 
to  the  North  of  Mr.  Peleg  Barrows  House  for  to  Stand  on  the 
Rode  that  leads  from  Rochester  to  Plimouth,  at  the  same  time 
we,  the  subscribers,  do  chose  a  Committee  of  Five  Persons  to 
overcee  and  carry  on  the  Building  a*1  House,  which  arc  as  fol- 
loweth  : 

"Joshua  Benson,  John  Shaw,  Bartlett  Murdock,  Benjamin 
Ward,  Joseph  Barrows." 

11  Subscribers  Numea  titid  nutiis. 

£  «.  d. 

M  Barnabas  Atwood IU  0  8 

Peleg  Barrows 13  G  8 

Joshua  Benson 13  G  8 

Bartlett  Murdock L3  ti  S 

Obediab   Lyon -  13  4 

Francis  Sturtevant ■"'<  "  " 

Saluthiel   Buinpus I  13  I 

Joseph  Barrows If  !«'!  4 

John  Brid^ham 13  G  8 

Seth  Barrows U  8  U 

John  Muxoui 3  ti  8 

Joseph  Aiwood G  IS  I 

William  Washburn 4  u  U 

Pttlog   Barrows,  J r 6  13  4 

Bartlett  Murdock,  Jr G  13  4 

Elkanab  Lucas ■'>  G  8 

Jouathun  Barrows G  IS  4 

Simmons  Barrows 5  G  8 

Elathau  Benson I)  13  4 

Edmund   Milium 1  G  8 

Jubez   Muxom 0  It  I 

Jubn  Shaw,  Jr IU  0  U 

James  Munloek 13  It  S 

Benjjimin  Ward G  13  4 

Samuel    Lucas,  Jr 5  G  8 
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£.      «.  d. 

Benjamin    Barrows I        0  0 

Gideon  Perkins,  3  Days  work U       0  0 

William  Morrison 16  8 

Ephraiui    GrirTeth SOS 

Samuel  Atwood -      13  4 

Joshua  Benson,  Jr 5       6  8" 

"  November  ye  18,  A.D.  1 772. 
"  By  a  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  we  did  then,  at  Mr.  Peleg 
Barrows,  agree  how  largo  to  build  sd  House,  Namely,  42  By  37." 
"  November  ye  23,  A.D.  1772. 
"Voted  to  give   the  Carpenters   lor  Gitting  Timber  for  s° 
House  three  Shillings  three  Farthings  pr  Day." 

"  Voted  to  give  the  Narrow  ax  men  two  Shillings  i  four 
pence  three  Farthings  pr  Day." 

"Voted  to  give  for  oake  Timber  Five  Shillings  and  fore 
peuce  pr  Tun." 

"  Voted  to  give  for  Teamin  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  penco  pr 
Day." 

"  Voted  to  give  for  merchantable  Boards  one  Pound  Seven- 
teen Shillings  &  fore  pence." 

"  Voted  to  give  for  Inteh  &.  Quarter  Boards  two  pound  Six 
Shillings  and  Eight  pence." 

"Feb.  yel,  A.D.  1773. 
"  Voted  for  Benjamin  Ward  to  set  up  sd  Meeting-House  and 
Finish  the  out  side." 

"June  21,  A.D.  1773. 
"  Voted  to  Build  sd  House  by  the  Pews  For  them  men  that 
Subscribed  to  have  credit  Toward  their  Pews  if  they  Please  to 
have  any." 

"Voted  to  Chose  50  men  to  Raise  sd  Meeting- House  &  to 
Provide  for  sd  men  a  good  Dinner  and  Drinks  Sufficient  for 
them." 

"  Voted  to  give  Spectators  that  come  to  Raising  sd  House 
Licker  Sufficient  for  them." 

"  Voted  to  Git  two  Barrells  of  Rum  for  Raising  sd  House." 
"  Voted  to  Raise  sd  meeting-House  as  soon  as  it  is  Framed." 

"  Octobf  ye  12,  A.D.  1774. 
"  Chose  Mr.  John   Bridgham  Vandue  blaster  for  to  Vanduc 
ad  Pews  in  sd  meeting-House." 

"  Voted  if  the  sd  Pews  sell  for  more  than  sd  House  shall  cost 
when  it  is  Done  for  to  Keduet  out  of  Each  Pew,  Eaquully,  in 
Proportion,  according  to  the  Valley  of  them,  and,  Likewise,  if 
sd  House  cost  more  than  tho  Pews  sell  for  to  ad  on  to  ad  Pews 
the  sums  Equal  Proportion." 


Pew  No.     1,  Sold  to  Mr.  Peleg  Barrows  for. 


i. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

8. 

9. 
in. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
IB. 
20. 
21. 


£  : 

....   27  6 

Mr.  John  Muxom  for 13  6 

Mr.  Joseph  Barrows  for 16  0 

Joshua  Benson,  Jr.,  for 16  0 

Francis  Sturtevant  for 16  10 

Mr.  John  Shaw  for IS  0 

Mr.  Bartlett  M unlock  for 21  6 

Mr.  Benjamiu  Ward  for 14  IS 

Mr.  William  Morrison  for 14  13 

Salutbiel  Bunipus  for 7  6     8  1 

Joseph  Atwuod  for 8  2     8  1 

Mr.  Scth  Barrows  for 13  6     8 

Mr.  James  Murdock  for 24  13     4 

Mr.  Elkanah  Lucas  for 15  12     0   j 

Mr.  John  Bridgham  for 27  6     S 

Mr.  Bartlett  Murdock  for 17  6     8   j 

Mr.  Bartlett  Murdock  for 18  0      0 

Mr.  Obcdiah-  Lyon  for 17  6     8   I 

Mr.  Joshua  Beiisuu  for 24  IS     8  ] 

Mr.  Simmons  Barrows  for 8  14     8 

*    «        22.  "     Mr.  Peleg  Barrows  for 8  13     4 

"    "  "  "     Mr,  Samuel  Lucas  for 8  13     4 

"  Plimiton,  March  ye  23,  1779. 
"  Voted,  for  Mr.  Peleg  Barrows  to  take  care  of  the  Meeting- 
house for  one  year  to  open  and  shut  the  Doors  and  Sweep  sd 
house  for  two  Dollars." 


"Carver,  May  ye  17,  A.  Douine  1792. 

"  Voted,  to  Finish  the  meeting-Uouse  as  soonc  as  the  Pews 
that  we  Sell  will  Do  it."  „ 

"Sot  up  the  Pew  No.  14  on  the  Lower  Floor  to  bo  Vandued, 
i.  it  was  Bid  of  by  Joseph  Ellis  4  Elisha  Murdock  In  partner- 
ship For  Eleven  pounds  Six  Shillings." 

'•  Sot  up  the  Pew  No.  4.  It  was  Bid  of  by  Lev'  Ichaliad 
Benson  For  nine  Pounds  live  Shillings." 

"Sot  up  the  half  Pew  No.  19  on  the  Lower  Floor,  and  it  was 
Struck  of  to  Bartlett  Murdock  For  Fore  Pounds." 

"Sut  up  a  Pew  in  the  Gallery,  No.  1.  It  struck  to  Lev' 
John  Shaw  for  fore  PoundB." 

Meetings  of  the  proprietors  continued  to  be  held 
for  several  years,  aod  votes  passed  to  build  additional 
pews,  that  were  sold  to  raise  funds  to  finish  the  house, 
and  at  a  meeting  in  January,  1820, 

"Voted,  to  give  up  this  meeting-house,  and  Build  one  in  the 
Centre  of  the  Town,  providing  the  North  End  of  the  town  will 
Join  in  Building  sd  house." 

Nov.  22,  1823.  "Voted,  to  Rase  three  hundred  Dollars  to 
Repair  the  meeting-house." 

April  6,  1824.  "  Voted,  to  Repair  the  outside  of  the  meet- 
ing-house;" and  that  "the  Assessors  should  prise  the  pews 
and  make  the  taxes  in  four  weeks  from  this  Date." 

May  17,  1824.  "Voted,  that  the  Commity  Lay  out  the 
money  that  is  assessed." 

Aug.  24,  1S24.  "Voted,  to  Raise  one  Hundred  Dollars,  in 
addition  to  the  above  money  Raised,  to  make  out  tho  Repairs 
of  the  Meeting-House." 

Dee.  20,  1824.  "Voted,  to  plaster  and  under-pin  the  meet- 
ing-house." 

Jan.  10,  1825.  "Voted,  to  Paint  the  inside  of  the  Meeting- 
House." 

"  Voted,  to  build  5  new  Pews,  ono  at  the  placo  where  the  east 
door  entered  and  4  in  frout  of  the  front  Pews." 

The  records  contain  the  following  concerning  the 
new  underpinning: 

"  Underpiniug  Job.  The  Front  .1.  West  end  to  be  under- 
pined  with  hewn  stone  12  Inches  deep." 

"  Upper  Front  Door-Step  to  be  thirty  Inches  wide  and 
Inches  thick,  in  Length  to  extend  to  the  outside  of  the  Door- 
Cases,  Under  Step,  same  length,  four  inches  thick,  fifteen  inches 
wide. 

"  West  door-step,  Top  Stone,  twenty-four  Inches  wide,  under 
step,  fifteen  Inches  wide  four  Inches  thick." 

April  5,  1825,  "Voted  to  Sell  the  New  Pew  where  the  East 
Door  Stood,  together  with  all  the  Boards,  Nails,  etc.,  remaining 
on  hand. 

"  New  Pew  Sold  to  John  Bent. 

"  Voted  to  Paint  the  Pulpit  Mahogany  Colour,  Breastwork 
White. 

"  Pews  White,  Tops  Mahogany. 

"  Posts,  Braces,  <t  Window-Cases,  White. 

"  Gallery  Pews  tops  only  painted." 

Juno  6,  1825,  "  Voted  to  alter  the  pulpit  and  repair  flore. 

"Voted  that  Lt.  J.  Murdock  Shall  Keep  the  Kceof  sd  House 
Sweep  it  and  put  in  the  Glass,  and  have  the  use  of  the  Minis- 
ter's pew  for  his  Trouble." 

April  16,  1840,  "Voted  to  repair  the  roof  by  shingling  the 
front-side  and  patching  the  back-side,  repair  the  Glass,  Floors, 
and  such  other  repairs  as  the  Committee  think  necessary." 

The  two  religious  assemblies,  already  noticed,  were 
considered  to  be  of  the  order  denominated  "  Triui- 
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taiian  Cougregationalists,"  although  the  rueetiug-house 
of  the  SecoDt]  Cliurch  aud  society  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  '•  Calvinistic  Baptists"  uiucli  of 
tlie  time  for  uiuuy  years. 

Calvinistic  Baptist  Church. — Among  the  earliest 
Disseuting  ministers,  who  were  sometimes  termed 
"New  Lights,''  that  visited  and  preached  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  now  Carver  was  Richard  Lee,  who, 
in  17S2,  was  by  a  mob  forcibly  taken  from  a  religious 
meeting  in  Hiugham,  shamefully  abused,  clothes  torn, 
carried  out  of  that  town,  and  life  threatened  should 
lie  ever  return.  And,  obedient  to  the  command,  if 
persecuted  in  one  city  flee  to  another,  so  that  which 
the  people  of  llingham  were  not  then  in  a  condition 
to  receive  was  dispeused  to  the  inhabitants  of  Carver 
by  Richard  Lee,  while  fleeing  from  a  dragon  persecu- 
tion, and  some  of  those  converts  to  the  doctrines  he 
taught  subsequently  became  Baptists. 

The  first  Baptist  minister  who  preached  in  Carver 
was  Rev.  Abraham  Cumniings,  whose  labors  here 
were  brief,  and  the  principles  of  this  denomination 
appear  to  have  been  of  slow  growth,  for  it  was  not 
until  July  13,  1791,  that  a  Baptist  Church  was 
formed  that  at  first  cousisted  of  only  twelve  members. 

Of  this  Baptist  Church  Rev.  John  Tripp  was,  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1791,  ordained  pastor,  and 
upon  the  3d  of  October,  in  that  year,  Rowland  Ham- 
mond and  B.  Bryant  were  chosen  deacons. 

Iu  1793  came  a  "  revival,"  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  membership  of  this  church  was  increased 
to  fifty-two  persons. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tripp  remained  as  pastor  until  1799, 
when  he  was  dismissed  to  become  the  pastor  of  a 
church  iu  Hebron,  Me.  He  sustained  the  reputation 
of  being  a  mau  of  talents,  piety,  aud  devotion,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  Iu  1802,  Jacob 
Shaw  was  chosen  deacou. 

Iu  1804,  Ezra  Kendall  temporarily  supplied  the 
pulpit  with  unusually  fruitful  results,  as  twenty-four 
were  added  by  baptism  to  the  church,  and  in  June, 
1S06,  David  Bursell  was  ordained  pastor,  and  he  con- 
tinued as  such  until  1810.  During  his  ministrations 
(viz.,  in  1808)  Joseph  Bobbins  was  made  deacon. 

One  of  the  articles  of  this  church's  faith  was  that 
"  No  force  or  compulsion  is  to  be  used  in  moving 
any"  to  the  support  of  the  miuistry,  and  to  relieve 
themselves  from  taxes  assessed  upon  them  by  the 
Congregatioualists  this  Baptist  society,  in  1811,  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Legislature  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion March  1,  1820,  Ebeuezer  Shurtletf  was  elected 
deacon. 

Iu  1823  this  church  and  society  (that  had  long 
worshiped  in  the  South   meetinghouse)  united  their 


efforts  with  some  members  of  the  Congregational  so- 
ciety aud  erected  the  Centre  Church,  that  was  occu- 
pied by  both  denominations,  sometimes  together  and 
sometimes  separately. 

Samuel  Glover  preached  to  this  Baptist  Church  iu 
years  1838  aud  1839,  and  at  the  last  date  Ebeuezer 
Atwood  was  chosen  deacou. 

Rev.  John  B.  Parris  was  ordained  pastor  in  1S48, 
but  remained  only  one  year.  He  was  a  uative  of  that 
part  of  Middleboro'  now  Lakeville,  aud  resides  in 
Westport,  haviug  giveu  up  preaehiug  aud  engaged  iu 
medical  practice. 

Ephraim  Dunham  chosen  deacon  iu  1S50,  and  this 
year  and  the  next  Caleb  Benson  preached  hull'  uf  the 
time. 

In  1852  or  1853,  J.  M.  Mace  became  their  pastor, 
which  office  he  retained  three  years,  during  which 
time  twenty  persons  were  added  to  the  church. 

For  a  time  the  pulpit  was  not  regularly  supplied, 
after  which  Rev.  William  Leach  became  the  pastor. 

Mr.  Lot  Shurtleff,  formerly  of  Carver,  in  his  "  last 
will  and  testament,"  bequeathed  to  this  Baptist 
Church  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  made 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  preached  gospel. 

The  Central  Church. — In  1823  was  commenced 
the  building  of  a  church  edifice  at  or  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  town,  which  enterprise  was 
undertaken  by  the  uuitcd  efforts  of  Congregatioualists 
and  Baptists,  with  the  understanding  that  when  com- 
pleted each  denomination  should  occupy  it  for  public 
religious  worship  one-half  of  the  tiiue,  which  for  a 
while  was  practiced,  but  in  a  few  years  the  Baptists 
came  to  use  the  church  edifice  three-fourths,  and 
finally  nearly  or  quite  all  the  time.  This  place  of 
public  worship  was  deemed  an  elegaut  structure  at 
the  date  of  its  erection,  some  of  the  best  mechanics 
of  that  time  being  employed  in  the  labor  of  building, 
which  was  prolonged  iuto  the  next  year  after  that  of 
its  commencement. 

The  Methodist  Church. — May  1,  1831,  a  class 
was  formed  iu  Carver,  with  Charles  Rider  as  class- 
leader,  and  not  long  after  Charles  Rider,  Thomas 
Maxim,  Jr.,  Sumner  Atwood,  Sullivan  Gammons, 
Anna  Rider,  Mary  A.twood,  Susanah  S.  Maxim,  Pa- 
tience Maxim,  Sylvia  Shurtleff,  and  Alice  Bumpus 
were  embodied  as  a  "  Reformed  Methodist"  Church. 

Their  meeting-house  was  commenced  in  May, 
1843,  and  dedicated  in  the  mouth  of  October  of  the 
next  year,  the  sermon  on  that  occasion  being  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  William  Tozer 

The  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by  the  following 
ministers:  L.  D.  Johnson,  Nathan  Clark,  Presbury 
Clark,   Pliny   Brett,  William  Tozer,   John   McLcish, 
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T.  M.  Hall,  S.  Y.  Wallace,  Joseph  Eldridge,  R.  H. 
Dorr,  and  Elijah  W.  Barrows. 

This  church,  as  early  as  about  the  year  1836,  took 
to  itself  the  name  of  "  Protestaut  Methodists,"  and  it 
so  continued  until  about  IStiG,  or  a  period  of  some 
thirty  years,  since  which  the  preachers  have  been 
supplied  by  the  "  Episcopal  Methodist"  Conference 
in   the   persons  of   the    following-named    clergymen : 

Charles   Carter,   Tirrell,   E.    M.    Dunham,    E. 

Williams,  A.  B.  Bessee,  W.  J.  Ward,  H.  W.  Hamb- 
lin,  J.  B.  Hamblin,  Jr.,  Charles  Smith,  and  Ephiaim 
Hunt,  the  present  pastor.  This  church  now  numbers 
fifty-two  members. 

The  Advent  Church. — Meetings  by  the  people  of 
this  faith  were  held  in  Carver  from  about  the  year 
1844,  but  no  church  formed  UDtil  Nov.  4,  1S70, 
when  a  church  organization  was  effected,  that  took 
upon  itself  the  name  of  the  "  Advent  Christian 
Church."  The  following  are  the  names  of  its  first 
or  earliest  members:  Levi  Ransom,  Eliel  Benson, 
Winslow  Pratt,  William  Eunis  Hatheway,  Atwood 
Shaw,  James  Breach,  Lucy  Ransom,  Louisa  Ransom, 
Betsey  S.  Hammond,  Lucy  P.  Hathaway,  Lucinda 
E.  Morse,  Sarah  A.  Hammond,  Chloo  Shaw,  Abby 
T.  Wade,  Eunice  Vaughan,  Sally  D.  Dunham,  and 
Lucy  Chace. 

The  pastors  have  beeu  William  Ennis  Hatheway, 
J.  J.  Leslie,  J.  R.  Boyuton,  W.  F.  Smith,  and  C.  W. 
Sweet,  who  now  supplies  the  pulpit. 

The  church  uow  numbers  about  fifty  members,  and 
has  a  comfortable  and  convenient  chapel  at  North 
Carver,  Sunday  services  being  quite  fully  attended. 

The  Union  Society. — This  religious  body  erected 
a  church  edifice,  concerning  the  construction  of  which 
its  records  contain  the  following : 

"  Commenced  Stone  Work  for  new  church  Monday,  15th 
August,  1854,  by  Setn  S.  Maxim,  of  Carver,  by  whom  it  was 
executed  und  completed. 

"Commenced  Framing  new  church  Monday,  21st  Aug.,  185-1. 

"Raised  the  I'raiuo  of  new  church,  Uth  Sept.,  1S54,  and  the 
carpenter's  work  was  finished  Jan.  15,  1S55. 

"The  church  wus  all  completed,  ready  for  occupation  aud 
delivery  to  the  proprietors  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1S55. 

"On  Friday,  the  2()tb  day  of  July,  1S55,  a  Bell  weighing 
1175  lbs.  caat  by  II.  Wiltorpe  A  Co.,  Boston,  was  put  in  the 
church  Tower,  aud  a  Church  Bell  was  for  the  lirst  time  sounded 
or  rung  in  the  Town  of  Carver  since  its  organization,  and  the 
only  one  at  present  in  the  Tuwn ;  also  a  Iteed  Organ  was 
placed  iu  the  Organ  Gallery.  The  above  Bell  aud  Organ  were 
presented  to  the  church  by  Jesse  Murdoek,  Esq.,  and  William 
Saverv,  Esq. 

"Saturday,  July  2Sth,  1S55,  According  to  arrangements 
made  by  the  Committee,  the  Church  was  Dedicated  to  the 
Public  Worship  of  God,  services  as  follows: 

"  1.   Vuluntary  by  tho  Choir. 

"2.  Heading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  of 
Peirce  Academy,  Middlcborough,  Baptist. 


3.  Introductory  Prayer  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Coggswell,  of 
North  Carver,  Orthodox 

"  4.  Sermon  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  of  Boston,  Universalist. 

"5.  Consecrating  Prayer  by  Rev.  Isaac  Kendall,  D.D.,  of 
Plymouth,  Unitarian. 

"  6.  Address  to  Society  &  Benediction,  Rev.  Wm  Tozer,  South 
Carver,  MethoJist. 

"  The  day  was  fine  and  a  larger  number  of  people  present 
Than  the  Church  could  contain,  and  every  thing  passer)  oil'  har- 
moniously and  pleasantly  aod  to  universal  satisfaction. 

"On  the  following  Sabbath,  Rev.  llo=ea  liallou,  D.D.,  of 
Somcrville,  officiated  A.M.  A  P.M. 

"  Saturday,  P.M.,  August  4th,  1S55. 

"  Met  agreeably  to  notice. 

"  On  motion  of  S.  F.  Jenkins,  it  was  seconded  and -carried 
that  this  Society  be  known  and  distinguished  as  the  Uuion 
Society  of  South  Carver." 

The  pulpit  was  occupied  during  the  season  between 
the  date  of  dedication  and  the  last  of  November, 
1855,  as  follows:  July  29th,  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou, 
Universalist ;  August  5th,  Rev.  William  Spencer,  Bap- 
tist ;  August  12th,  Rev.  William  Tozer,  Methodist  ; 
August  19th,  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  Congregationalist ; 
August  26th,  Rev.  H.  V.  Deau,  Methodist ;  Septem- 
ber 2d,  Rev.  James  Kendall,  D.D..  Unitarian  ;  Sep- 
tember 9th,  Rev.  R.  Tomlinson,  Universalist  ;  Sep- 
tember 16th,  Rev.  William  Tozer,  Methodist  ;  Sep- 
tember 23d,  John  W.  P.  Jenks,  Baptist ;   September 

30th,   Vose,  Universalist;    October  7th,    Rev. 

William  Tozer,  Methodist;  October  14th,  Rev.  


Nott,  Episcopalian;  October  21st,  Rev.  N.  Coggswell, 

Congregationalist;  October  28th,  Rev.  Gilbert, 

Congregationalist;  November  4th,  Rev.  R.  Tomlin- 
son, Universalist;  November  11th,  Rev.  Rich- 
ards, Methodist;  November  18th,  Rev.  William 
Tozer,  Methodist;  November  25th,  Rev.  J.  C.  Ball, 
Unitarian. 

The  same  liberality  iu  religious  sentiment  by  the 

foregoing  shown  to  have  been  put  iu  practice  at  the 

I  commencement    has    continued    to    characterize     the 

couduct  of  this  Union  Society  until  the  present  time. 

I  Jesse  Murdoek,  a  valuable  member,  who  died  a  few 

'  years  since,  left  five  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of 

which    to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public 

worship   carried   on    here,  and   five  thousand  dollars 

more,  the  income  of  which  to  be  devoted  to  improving 

the  cemetery  grounds. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

At  a  town-meeting  iu  Carver,  held  iu  the  autumn 
of  1790,  voted  to  appropriate  thirty  pounds  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  also  made  choice  of  "  Capt. 
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Benjamin  Crocker,  Consider  Chase,  Samuel  Lucas 
(3d),  Capt.  William  Atwood,  Mr.  Benjamin  White, 
and  Mr.  Caleb  Atwood  as  a  committee  to  Moddle  the 
School  Districts  and  to  proportion  the  Money  to  each 
district,  and  provide  a  school  in  each  district." 

In  March,  1791,  the  town  voted  to  raise  forty 
pounds  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in  November 
of  that  year  voted  to  divide  the  territory  of  the  town 
into,  or  to  provide  for  schools  iu,  six  districts.  Forty 
pounds  for  the  same  purpose  was  voted  in  1792,  and 
fifty  pounds  in  1793. 

At  March  meeting  in  1794,  the  appropriation  was 
sixty  pounds,  and  six  school  agents  were  chosen  to 
proportion  the  money. 

In  1795  the  appropriation  was  only  forty  pounds, 
but  the  next  year  raised  to  sixty  pounds,  aud  thus  it 
seems  to  have  continued  to  and  including  the  year 
1803. 

In  1804  voted  two  hundred  dollars  for  schools,  and 
this  sum  was  probably  the  yearly  appropriation  until 
1818,  when  the  sum  was  increased  to  two  hundred 
aud  fifty  dollars,  and  iu  1834  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  1837  voted  to  receive  this  town's  proportion  of 
the  "  surplus  revenue"  money,  and  that  it  be  put  on 
interest  and  the  income  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  schools  in  addition  to  the  present  appropriation, 
but  this  was  afterwards  reconsidered.  The  appropria- 
tion was  in  1838  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  in  1840  to  four  hundred  dollars, 
in  1842  to  four  hundred  aud  sixty  dollars,  aud  iu 
1845  to  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  town  in  1856  voted  to  appropriate  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in  open 
town-meeting,  March  7,  1859,  voted  an  appropriation 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  schools,  at  which  time 
William  Savery,  Esq.,  proposed  to  make  the  gift  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  year  toward  the  support  of 
schools  to  be  kept  in  the  town  of  Carver,  which  gift 
shall  continue  yearly  to  be  made  as  long  as  the  giver 
shall  feel  able  and  willing,  and  he  to  give  to  the  town 
due  notice  of  his  intention  to  suspend  further  or 
longer  provision,  said  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each  and  every  year  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  committee. 

The  town  voted  thus  to  accept  the  gift  and  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  giver,  and  it  was  determined 
upon  that  one-third  of  the  school  mouey  should  be 
divided  upon  the  schools,  and  two-thirds  upon  the 
scholars,  aud  the  several  school  districts  authorized 
each  to  choose  its  own  school  agent. 

William  Savory,  Esq.,  showed  his  liberality  and 
public  spirit  on  another  occasion  in  the  geuerous  gift 
of  forty  volumes   to  each   school  district  iu  town,  in 


consideration  of  which  testament  the  voters  in  open 
town-meeting  passed  the  following:  "Resolved  that 
we  cordially  accept  of  these  libraries,  and  direct  the 
superintending  school  committee  that  they  see  the 
same  placed  in  the  several  school-houses,  aud  that 
the  design  aud  wishes  of  the  donor  be  fully  carried 
out." 

The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  schools  was  in 
1871  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  iu  1874  increased 
to  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 


CHAPTER    V. 


INDUSTRIAL    HISTORY. 


At  a  comparatively  early  date  in  its  English  settle- 
ment, aud  perhaps  even  before  that  settlement  was 
begun,  that  tract  of  country  now  the  township  of 
Carver  was  found  to  abound  with  valuable  ores,  chief, 
and  the  most  readily  available,  of  which  was  that  of 
iron. 

This  iron  ore  was  found  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
so  near  the  earth's  surface  that  neither  prolonged  nor 
very  arduous  effort  nor  costly  machinery  were  required 
in  its  procurement,  added  to  which  the  bottom  of 
Sampson's  Pond,  so  called,  was  found  to  teem  with 
the  crude  metal,  that  could  be  had  for  the  labor  of 
scrapiug  it  together. 

To  extract  from  this  iron  ore  the  pure  metal  the 
only  means  then  probably  known,  or  at  any  rate  the 
only  method  put  in  successful  practice,  was  to  place  it 
when  heated  under  the  strokes  of  a  heavy  trip-ham- 
mer, and  thus  divest  it  of  dross,  and  finally  drawing 
it  into  merchantable  bars,  that  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  were  for  a  time  declared  a  "  legal  tender"  iu 
paying  a  specified  proportion  of  debts. 

Carver  not  only  abounded  with  this  valuable  ore, 
but  it  was  also  equally  and  as  readily  supplied  with 
fuel  to  heat  the  crude  material,  and  water-power  to 
put  in  motion  the  heavy  trip-hammer,  so  essential  in 
giving  the  finishing  strukes  to  the  enterprise.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  far-famed  "  milk  and 
honey"  of  ancieut  Canaan,  with  its  "  corn  and  wine," 
were  more  effectual  in  causing  its  settlement  by  the 
"  children  of  Israel"  than  was  the  rich  iron  ore,  the 
abounding  wood,  and  never-failing  water  of  Carver  in 
securing  as  its  occupauts  the  "  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Pilgrims." 

There  has  not,  even  to  the  present  time,  been  any 
signs  of  exhaustion  in  the  iron  ore,  or  failing  iu  Car- 
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ver'3  numerous  streams  of  living  waters,  but  in  the 
fuel  there  is  not  now  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand 
of  "blooming"  or  "  smelting"  iron,  thus  showiug  that 
"  these  three  were"  in  demand  essentially  "  one"  in 
that  early  industry  of  manufacturing  iron  from  the 
raw  material.  The  quantity  of  heated  ore  placed  at 
one  time  under  a  trip-hammer  was  called  a  "  bloom," 
the  act  of  thus  working  the  ore  designated  as  "  blooui- 
iug,"  the  building  where  done  known  as  a  "  bloomery," 
and  the  operator  a  "  bloomer."  In  later  years  the 
place  was  called  a  "•  forge,"  and  the  operator  a  "  forge- 
man."  Succeeding  the  bloomery,  or  forge,  was  the 
blast-furnace.  Smelting  being  deemed  an  improve- 
ment upon  blooming,  and  the  furnace  business  prob- 
ably greatly  exceeded  in  the  amount  of  labor  done  at 
Carver  all  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  bloomery  or 
forge  enterprise,  for  while  at  the  bloomery  iron  ore  was 
ouly  made  into  "  merchantable  bars,"  the  blast-furnace 
brought  the  ore  into  "  pigs,"  and  then  converted  the 
"  pig-iron"  into  pots  aud  kettles,  spiders  and  skillets, 
with  various  other  articles  of  domestic  use,  under  the 
then  general  and  comprehensive  name  of  "  hollow- 
ware."  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  early 
years  of  the  furnace  busiuess  at  Carver  it  was  ex- 
pressly understood  that  manufactured  articles  should 
at  least  in  part  -be  received  by  the  workmen  engaged 
in  payment  for  their  labors  performed  and  services 
rendered,  and  the  latter  were  not  uofrequently  com- 
pelled to  turn  peddlers  of  hollow-ware  before  they 
could  realize  the  fruits  of  their  labors  as  furuacemeu 
in  the  form  of  "  clean  cash." 

Fuel  becoming  comparatively  scarce,  the  old  blast- 
furnace was  succeeded  and  supplanted  by  the  cupola- 
furnace,  that  could  not  smelt  the  iron  ore,  but  instead 
melted  the  pigs  made  by  the  smelting  process,  aud 
furnished  castings  of  as  many  and  perhaps  even  more 
kinds  thau  had  been  produced  by  the  blast-fur- 
nace. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  old  blast-furnaces,  of 
course  had  to  be  given  up  the  use  of  iron  ore  found 
in  Carver,  and  pig-iron  brought  from  afar  made  to 
take  its  place. 

Blast-Furnaces. — The  "  Federal  Furnace,"  says 
one  and  apparently  reliable  authority,  "  was  erected 
in  1794,"  while  tradition  has  claimed  for  it  an  origin 
or  beginning  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  the  first  authority 
cited  is  probably  the  nearest  true.  Drs.  Thacher  and 
Hay  ward,  of  Plymouth,  are  said  to  have  been  prin- 
cipal among  its  earliest  proprietors  and  managers,  to 
whom  was  ere  long  added  Maj.-Gen.  Nathaniel  Good- 
win, also  of  Plymouth,  who  had  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  patriot  army  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 


lution, and  is  thought  to  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
lines  of  the  original  "  Yankee  Doodle:" 

"  Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp 
Along  with  Captain  Goodwin, 
Where  we  see  the  boys  and  girls 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding." 

Succeeding  the  proprietors  already  named  in  the 
agency  aud  management  was  Mr.  Friend  White, 
whose  immediate  successor  was  Brig.-Gen.  Sylvanus 
Lazell,  of  Bridgewater,  founder  of  the  iron-works  at 
Bridgewater,  so  long  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Lazell,  Perkins  &  Co.  Sylvanus  Lazell,  as  a  brigadier- 
general,  commanded  all  the  local  militia  of  the  county 
of  Plymouth  (save  the  town  of  Hingbam)  during 
all  the  years  of  the  "  last  war  with  England,"  being, 
as  he  was,  the  immediate  successor  of  Israel  Feaning, 
of  Wareham,  in  that  office,  and  being  succeeded,  in 
1816,  by  Abiel  Washburn,  of  Middleboro'. 

The  next  in  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
Federal  Furnace  was  Col.  Bartlett  Murdock,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Bonney,  Mr.  John  Bent,  and  Capt.  Tim- 
othy Savery  ;  and  while  the  last  war  with  England 
was  progressing,  in  addition  to  casting  hollow-ware, 
quite  a  large  contract  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  filled  in  the  making  of  cannon-balls,  to 
which  circumstance  last  named  was  attributed  the  in- 
cendiary attempt  to  destroy  this  furuace  by  fire  while  a 
British  fleet  was  lying  off  the  coast  near  Plymouth. 
Their  blast  furnace  was  succeeded  by  a  cupola  furnace 
that  was  operated  by  the  firm  of  Holmes  &  Allen,  of 
Plymouth,  who  were  succeeded  by  Bowers  &  Pratt, 
until  in  November,  1841,  when  the  dam  broke,  aud 
this  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise. 

The  Ellis  Furnace,  or  Ellis  Foundry,  was  built  by 
Bartlett  Murdock  and  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  and  by 
them  for  a  time  operated.  In  1804  the  management 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Ellis  &  Bartlett 
Murdock,  Jr.,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Na- 
thaniel Standish,  John  Savery,  and  Jesse  Murdock. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Susannah  Murdock  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Ellis  Foundry  Company. 

It  is  by  Carver  people  claimed  that  here  is  where 
the  first  iron  tea-kettle  was  cast  in  America.  Quite 
a  number  of  different  patterns  of  stoves  have  been 
made  here.  The  firm  of  Bent,  Griffith  &  Co.  com- 
menced manufacturing  at  Carver  in  1854.  The  firm 
consisted  of  George  W.  Bent,  Thomas  B.  Griffith, 
Jesse  Murdock,  and  Matthias  Ellis,  and  cast  parlor 
grates,  registers,  mantel-pieces,  fenders,  etc.  In  1858 
the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Murdock  &  Co.,  and 
the  partners  made  to  consist  of  Jesse  Murdock, 
Thomas  B.  Griffith,  Matthias  Ellis,  and  Samuel 
Shaw,  and  thus  continued   until   the  death   of  Jesse 
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Murdock,  that  occurred  in  1875,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  a  stock  company,  with  Maj.  Thomas  B. 
Griffith  aa  presidcut  and  Samuel  Shaw  as  treasurer, 
having  their  sales-rooms  at  No.  18  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  The  concern  gives  employment  to  about 
sixty  men,  aud  iu  additiou  to  iron  castings,  now  pro- 
duce also  the  same  in  brass,  in  bronze,  and  iu  copper, 
and,  beside  the  strictly  useful,  now  manufacture 
much  of  the  ornamental. 

A  furnace  was  for  a  time  run  iu  that  part  of  Carver 
known  as  "  Pope's  Point,"  aud  among  the  operators 
were  Mr.  John  Bent,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Eddy,  of  Middleboro'.  From  the  running  of  Pope's 
Point  Furnace,  Mr.  John  Bent  appears  to  have  trans- 
ferred his  labors  to  what  lias  already  beeu  considered 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Federal  Furnace,"  where, 
for  a  time,  he  had  a  partner  in  the  person  of  Capt. 
Timothy  Savery. 

Col.  Benjamin  Ward,  in  or  near  the  year  1825, 
erected  a  furuace  in  Carver  that  subsequently  came  to 
be  operated  by  Mr.  Lewis  Pratt,  Jr.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  facing-mill  of  Thomas  &  Swift. 

Wenham  Furnace  was  erected  by  Mr.  Lewis  Pratt, 
about  1830,  aud  it  was  run  by  him  till  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  then  rebuilt  by  Lewis  Pratt,  Jr.  Near  by 
have  been  two  other  furnaces,  oue  put  up  by  David 
Pratt  and  the  other  by  Benjamin  Cobb. 

Slug  Furnace,  so  called,  was  built  ou  "  Slug  Brook," 
in  or  about  1814.  Lewis  Pratt  was  the  builder,  pro- 
prietor, aud  operator. 

Concerning  forges,  the  evidence  appears  that  where 
Mr.  W.  S.  Cushing's  mill  stood  was,  at  an  early  date, 
located  a  ,:  bloomery,"  known  as  "  Beuson's  Forge," 
and  this  at  one  time  was  operated  by  Mr.  John  Bent. 
He  left  to  run  the  Pope's  Point  Furnace,  and  was 
succeeded  as  operator  of  the  forge  by  a  Mr.  Weston, 
of  Middleboro'.  It  was  at  the  site  of  this  forge 
that  the  first  cut  nails  were  manufactured  in  Carver. 
These  nails  were  cut  iu  one  machine  and  hcudtd  in 
another.  Mr.  Joshua  Leach  was  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Weston.  Mr.  Leach  put  on  quite  extensive 
repairs,  but  he  left  it  about  a  half-century,  perhaps 
more,  ago. 

The  water-power  here  has  long  been  used  for  a 
box-board  mill. 

Upou  the  stream  that  operated  the  wheel  of  the 
"  Federal  Furuace"  have  been  located  a  grist-mill,  saw- 
mill, shiugle-mill,  stave-mill,  and  a  shoe-string  factory. 

Herring  Fishery. — In  March,  1791,  the  town 
made  choice  of  "  Joseph  Vaughau,  Isaac  Cushmau, 
aud  Abijah  Lucas,  who  were  sworn  as  a  committee  to 
take  care  of  the  fish  called  Alewives  for  the  ensuing 
year." 


At  the  March  meeting  in  1703,  "  Made  choice, 
Bartlett  Murdock,  Ensign  Barnabas  Cobb,  aud  En- 
sign Caleb  Atwood  as  a  committee  to  joiu  with  the 
committees  of  Rochester  aud  Warehaiu  to  take  care 
of  fish  called  Alewives."  Also  at  or  near  the  same 
date  chose  Francis  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  Johu  Sherman,  and 
Nehemiah  Cobb  to  be  a  committee  to  petition  the 
General  Court  for  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the 
fish  called  Alewives  for  the  use  of  the  town,  aud  sub- 
sequently voted  to  join  with  the  towns  of  Rochester 
aud  Warehaiu  for  that  purpose. 

Iu  1796,  "  Nathaniel  Atwood,  Jr.,  John  Lucas,  and 
Joseph  Ellis,  choseu  to  join  a  committee  of  Rochester 
and  Warehaiu  to  make  regulations  with  reference  to 
the  fish  called  Alewives,  and  take  care  that  none  take 
them  contrary  to  regulations." 

1798.  "  Chose  Mr.  Isaac  Cushman,  Lieut.  Caleb 
Atwood,  and  Lieut.  Joseph  Shaw,  inspectors  of  Ale- 
wives in  Weweantic  River." 

1802.  "  Voted  to  join  with  Rochester  in  petition- 
ing for  an  amendment  to  fishing  laws." 

At  a  somewhat  later  date  Ezra  Thompson,  John 
Savory,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  Barrows  were  by  the  town 
of  Carver  chosen  to  confer  with  committees  of  Roch- 
ester aud  Wareham,  to  see  what  measures  were  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  to  "preserve"  the  fish  called  Ale- 
wives iu  Weweantic  River,  and  soon  after  Ezra 
Thompson,  Seth  Mortou,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw  were 
empowered  to  employ  couusel  to  protect  Lhe  lights  of 
Carver  iu  that  fishery. 

Temperance  Reformation. — At  a  town-meeting 
holdeu  iu  March,  1825,  voted  to  iustruct  the  select- 
men of  this  town  to  use  their  influence  and  exertions 
iu  their  ofiicial  capacity  to  suppress  the  evil  of  in- 
temperance as  the  law  directs. 

Iu  1827  the  town  made  choice  of  Ezra  Thompson, 
Samuel  Shaw,  and  Thomas  Adams,  a  committee  to 
enforce  in  behalf  of  the  town  the  statute  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  respecting  taveruers  and  retailers,  so 
far  as  the  same  may  apply  to  the  taveruers  aud  re- 
tailers of  Carver.  That  committee  subsequently 
favored  the  legal  voters  of  Carver  with  a  written  re- 
port iu  which  they  said,  "  We  have  viewed  with  grief 
the  increased  progress  of  dissipation  iu  the  town  of 
Carver,  and  feel  auxious  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  made  which  will  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  town  to  check  the  progress  of  that 
evil,  which  iu  our  opinion  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  multiplied  crime  and  poverty  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  towu  are  becoming  noted  for,  and  your 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  evils  are  pro- 
moted by  a  want  of  due  observance  of  the  laws  by 
the  licensed  houses  and  stores  in  town." 
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In  1S29  the  town  elected  a  committee  to  confer 
together  with  reference  to  what  persons  should  be  put 
under  guardianship  on  account  of  common  drunken- 
ness, and  not  long  after  voted  to  recommend  to  all 
persons  who  may  be  called  upon  to  officiate  at.  funerals 
to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
on  such  occasions. 

In  1S32  voted  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  post 
up  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  misspend  their 
time  and  property  by  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

In  1843  voted  to  disapprove  of  any  one  selling 
ardent  .-pirits  in  or  around  the  meeting-house  on  town- 
uiectiug  day. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  this  town  it  is  proper  to 
mention  John  Maxim,  who  was  bom  Jan.  24,  1795, 
and  died  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  was  born 
Aug.  24,  1883  ;  this  habitation  of  his  long  life  having 
afforded  human  shelter  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years,  and  was  erected  by  his  father,  whose  Christian 
name  he  bore.  This  house  stands  in  what  one  would 
be  led  to  think  anything  else  than  a  poetic  locality,  as 
that  part  of  Carver  has  loug  been  familiarly  known  as 
'■  Huckleberry  Corner,"  and  yet  here  it  is  where  were 
composed  and  written  by  our  John  Maxim,  the  au- 
thor, those  very  popular  and  far-famed  political  songs 
that  so  electrified  the  public  mind  from  one  end  of 
our  great  country  to  the  other  in  the  noted  "  Harri- 
son Campaign"  of  1840;  and  Maxim's  ''Log-Cabin 
Songster,"  put  forth  in  book-lorni  and  subscribed  to 
by  him  in  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Bemis,"  was  not 
among  the  least  of  those  potent  influences  which 
contributed  to  effect  that  great  political  revolution, 
and  secured  the  wonderful  victory  then  achieved  by 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too."  Maxim  was  not  only  a 
pnet  but  cousiderable  of  a  musician,  for  he  could 
make  songs  and  set  to  music  the  songs  he  had  made, 
and  then  discourse  both  to  the  public  with  thrilling 
effect.  Few  people  can  sing  their  poetic  compositions, 
aud  a  still  smaller  number  can  compose  the  music  of 
their  sougs  and  sing  the  same, — these  three  faculties 
being  really  quite  distinct, — and  yet  in  "  Bemis"  the 
three  were  made  one,  and  wrought  wonders  accord- 
ingly. 

John  Maxim  was  four  times  married,  aud  the  pa- 
reut  of  ten  children.  He  gave  practical  heed  to  the 
pious  exhortation,  "  Turn  ye,  oh.  turn  ye,  for  why 
will  you  die  ;"  for  in  religious  matters  he  turned  and 
turned  aud  kept  continually  turning,  being  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  an  Orthodox  Consregationalist,  a 
Universaltst,  a  Methodist,  and  an  Adventist ;  and  to 
those  who  rallied  or  joked  him  concerning  his  insta- 
bility  and   changeableness,  he   replied  that  "  a   wise 


man  sometimes  changes  his  mind,  but  a  fool   never 
does.' 

Over  the  signature  of  "  Bemis,"   he  corresponded 
quite  extensively  for  the  local  newspapers. 
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HON.  JESSE  MURDOCK. 
Jesse  Murdock,  only  son  of  Jesse  and  Susannah 
(Ellis)  Murdock,  was  born  in  Carver,  Mass.,  Sept. 
11,  180G.  He  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  entered  the  service  of 
his  uncle,  Bartlett  Murdock,  of  Wareham,  as  clerk, 
where  he  remained  about  five  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Carver,  and  entered  into  partnership,  in 
1827,  with  Benjamin  Ellis,  Esq.,  in  the  iron  f'ouudry 
business,  aud  so  continued  for  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years  under  the  firm-name  of  B.  Ellis  &  Co. 
In  October,  1840,  he  married  the  daughter  (Harriet) 
of  his  partner,  Mr.  Ellis.  She  died  without  issue, 
May  23,  1849.  He  never  again  married.  Matthias 
Ellis  succeeded  his  father,  Benjamin,  before  the 
latter's  decease,  and  Mr.  Murdock  remained  a  partuer 
in  the  firm  uutil  1803,  when  he  retired  from  the 
foundry  business,  but  retained  his  interest  in  the 
parlor-grate  business,  which  manufactory  lie,  in  con- 
nection with  others,  had  established  in  1853,  and  iu 
which  he  continued  until  his  decease,  Feb.  10,  1875. 
From  1835  to  1850,  Mr.  Murdock  was  much  in  pub- 
lic life,  having  served  several  terms  as  representative 
in  the  Legislature  from  his  native  town,  as  a  senator 
from  his  county,  and  as  councilor  from  his  district, 
and  always  in  the  interest  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents.  He  was  director  a  great  many  years 
in  the  Wareham  National  Bank,  aud  was  president  of 
the  Wareham  Savings-Bank  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. He  was  also  for  many  years  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Hon.  Jesse  Murdock  was  in  many  respects  a  re- 
markable roan.  In  good  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment  he  was  almost  peerless.  He  had  a  very 
clear  and  accurate  perception  of  character,  aud  a  just 
estimate  of  ability  and  worth.  His  counsel  and  ad- 
vice were  much  sought  and  justly  rewarded.  He  was 
a  keen  observer  of  men  and  events,  and  could  dissect 
and  discount  the  logic  of  events  with  great  precision. 
In  business  he  was  diligent  and  indefatigable  ;  suc- 
cess crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  largest 
landholder  in  Plymouth  County. 
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About  1845  lie  built  a  plain,  neat,  co  tutu  odious 
dwelling  and  other  buildings  near  the  site  of  the  old 
homestead  where  he  was  born,  and  resided  there  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  Miss  Susan  E.  Murdock,  his 
only  sister,  now  occupies  it.  He  never  entered  into 
or  encouraged  any  wild  or  doubtful  schemes  of  specu- 
lation, but  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  legitimate 
channels  of  business  enterprise,  and  always  inculcated 
by  his  advice  and  example  a  wholesome  and  correct 
tone  of  morals  in  both  business  and  social  life.  For 
the  vain  and  pretentious,  unsustaiued  by  character 
and  merit,  the  blatant  politician,  the  palaver  of  the 
flatterer,  he  had  a  most  profound  contempt,  which  he 
never  restrained  in  either  word  or  deed.  In  personal 
appearance  he  was  remarkably  imposing;  calm,  dig- 
nified, almost  sedate  in  his  intercourse  with  the  gen- 
eral public,  yet  with  his  personal  friends  and  intimate 
associates  he  was  exceedingly  genial,  jocular,  and 
jovial.  If  in  business  any  one  betrayed  or  wronged 
him,  he  abandoned  all  further  intercourse  with  them  ; 
but  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  anyone  under  pecuniary 
obligations  to  him  was  debarred  by  misfortuue  from 
meeting  that  obligation,  no  one  could  be  more  lenient 
or  forgiving,  and  he  always  sustained  with  a  helping 
hand  such  as  proved  worthy.  He  arrogated  to  him- 
self nothing  on  account  of  wealth  or  position,  but  as- 
sociated in  the  kindliest  way  with  even  the  poorest 
and  humblest  around  him,  if  they  were  honorable  and 
honest.  He  belonged  to  no  church,  but  in  his  relig- 
ious views  was  broad  and  liberal,  sympathizing  most 
largely  with  the  Unitarian  and  Uuiversalist  faiths. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  In  his  manner  of 
living  he  was  frugal  and  unostentatious,  and  even 
after  he  had  acquired  great  wealth  his  tastes  and 
habits  remained  the  same.  lu  his  death  Carver  sus- 
tained the  loss  not  only  of  one  of  its  most  prominent 
business  men,  but  of  one  of  its  best,  most  useful,  and 
highly-respected  citizens. 


GEORtiE   P.  BOWERS. 

George  P.  Bowers,  son  of  John  and  Naucy  (Carter) 
Bowers,  was  born  at  Leominster,  Mass.,  Sept.  '-4, 
1813.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Maj.  Josiah  Carter, 
of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  was  au  officer  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

When  a  mere  lad  he  came  to  Carver,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Bcnjamiu  Ellis,  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  the  town,  and  the  managing 
owucr  of  the  Charlotte  Furnace.  Here  he  learned 
the  business  of  irou  founder,  and  acquired  such  rudi- 
ments of  an  education   as  could  be  furnished  by  the 


district  school  of  a  small  country  town  at  that  day, 
supplemented  by  a  short  attendance  at  the  academy 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Middleboro'. 

Early  in  life  be,  with  Joseph  Pratt,  a  young  man 
of  the  same  town,  commenced  business  at  the 
Federal  Furnace  in  Carver,  as  manufacturers  of  hol- 
low-ware, under  the  firm-name  of  Bowers  &  Pratt. 
The  Federal  Furnace  was  the  oldest  foundry  in  the 
Uuited  States. 

The  need  of  greater  facilities,  induced  by  the 
growing  business  of  the  firm,  caused  the  removal  of 
the  establishment  in  a  few  years  to  Roxbury,  adjoin- 
ing Boston,  where  the  business  was  successfully  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  years,  when  he  withdrew  from 
active  participation  in  it.  He  had  always  loved  to 
regard  Carver  as  his  home,  and  he  now  took  up  his 
permanent  abode  there  in  a  house  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  shore  of  Sampson's  Pond,  amoug  the 
familiar  scenes  of  his  youth. 

His  active  temperament,  however,  rendered  a  life 
of  idleness  impossible  to  him,  and  he  soon  found  em- 
ployment in  establishing  and  carrying  on  an  extensive 
braid-factory  in  Carver,  and  another  in  the  town  of 
Plympton.  The  depression  in  this  class  of  business 
during  and  after  the  war  having  rendered  it  unprofit- 
able, he  abandoned  it  and  started  a  foundry  in 
Woburn,  Mass.,  which  he  conducted  until  his  de- 
cease. 

In  his  later  years  he  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  cranberry  culture  in  Carver,  laying  his 
plans  upon  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  in- 
volving the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  what  had  always  been  regarded  as  useless 
bog  and  swamp.  The  enterprise  was  not  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  sufficient  prog- 
ress had  been  made  to  warrant  the  cxpeetation  that 
it  will  prove  a  success  and  a  material  benefit  to  the 
town  and  viciuity. 

He  was  married  Oct.  14,  1844,  to  Waitstill  A., 
youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Polly  (Atwood) 
Savery.  Two  children  of  this  marriage,  Polly  S. 
and  Nancy  C,  are  Still  living.  Mrs.  Bowers  died 
Jan.  13,  1866,  and  on  Dec.  8,  1S70,  he  married 
Eliza  A.,  daughter  of  Stillman  and  Eliza  (Cole) 
Shaw,  who  survives  him.      He  died  Jan.  24,  1884. 

Mr.  Bowers  made  no  religious  profession.  He 
was  what  would  be  called  a  liberal  Christian,  interested 
iu  religious  thought  and  open  to  such  new  light  and 
new  views  as  his  reason  approved.  His  character 
was  a  rare  combination  of  strong  and  sterling  quali- 
ties. Enterprising,  energetic,  and  self-reliant,  he 
was  always  cousiderate  of  the  feelings  and  welfare  of 
others,  and  no  small  part  of  his  enjoyment  of  success- 
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ful  business  pursuits  arose  from  the  knowledge  that 
those  in  his  employ,  and  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  shared  the  benefit  with  him. 

Watui-hearted  aud  full  of  a  healthy  human  sym- 
pathy, he  wou  and  retained  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  close  contact.  In  politics 
his  tendencies  were  Democratic,  but  he  was  too  inde- 
pendent a  man  to  belong  to  any  party,  or  to  follow 
any  party  leaders   farther  than  he  thought  was  right. 

In  public  matters  he  relied  on  his  own  judg- 
ment and  his  own  conscience.  He  represented  his 
town  in  the  State  Legislature,  but  his  business  occu- 
pied him  too  fully  to  permit  his  engaging  in  anything 
like  public  life,  even  had  his  taste  led  in  that  direc- 
tion. An  ardent  lover  of  nature  aud  a  keen  sports- 
man, lie  enjoyed  the  forest  more  than  the  city,  the 
grassy  bank  of  a  trout-stream  more  than  a  seat  in  the 
State-House,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  in  full  chase 
more  than  political  eloquence.  To  fulfill  his  duty  as 
a  citizen  aud  neighbor  was  his  ambition.  His  good 
deeds  were  but  known  to  the  members  of  the  rural 
coniiuuuity  in  which  he  lived,  and  their  grief  at  his 
death,  aud  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
his  memory,  are  his  fitting  eulogy  and  monument. 


WILLIAM   SAVERY. 

William  Savery,  son  of  John  and  Polly  (Atwood) 
Savery,  was  born  in  Carver,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1815. 
He  received  a  common-school  education  in  his  native 
town,  supplemented  by  an  attendance  of  two  terms  at 
Bridgewater  Academy  (1832),  and  one  term  at 
Peirce  Academy,  at  Middleboro'  (1833).  At  this 
period  of  his  life  it  was  his  intention  to  study  medi- 
cine, and  give  special  attention  to  surgery ;  and  had 
Mr.  Savery  fulfilled  those  intentions  and  chosen  u 
proper  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  qualifications,  his 
name  would  undoubtedly  have  ranked  high  among 
the  surgeons  of  America,  for  he  certainly  has,  in  a 
high  degree,  many  of  the  requisite  qualities  for  ad- 
vancement in  that  profession.  Sympathetic  by  uature, 
yet  he  has  a  Spartan-like  control  of  his  emotious  ;  of 
strong  will-power  and  high  ambition  to  excel  in 
whatever  he  undertakes,  coupled  with  a  love  for  read- 
ing aud  research,  he  would  have  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  and  would  doubtless  have  achieved 
distinction  in  his  profession.  But  "  trifles  light  as 
air"  sometimes  decide  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations. 
While  at  Middleboro'  Mr.  Savery  was  tendered  a 
positiou  as  clerk  in  an  iron  establishment  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  which  at  the  expiration   of  his  term   he  ac- 


cepted, and  remained  there  five  years,  the  last  year 
of  which  time  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  where  he 
had  been  employed.  He  then  dissolved  his  business 
connections  in  Albany  and  went  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where,  with  his  father  as  partner,  he  conducted 
an  iron-foundry  until  his  father's  decease  (1853),  and 
in  connection  with  other  parties  until  1877,  when  he 
retired  from  the  firm,  and  has  since  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  his  private  affairs,  to  the 
care  of  his  father's  estate,  the  administration  of  nu- 
merous other  estates,  the  executorship  of  wills,  the 
guardianship  of  many  miuor  children,  and  as  trustee 
of  several  public  bequests. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  on  that  ticket  for  the  term  of 
1S78-79.  This  was  on  account  of  his  personal 
popularity  rather  than  his  political  creed,  as  the  dis- 
trict is  largely  Republican.  He  has  received  the 
nomination  of  his  party  as  candidate  for  the  Senate  a 
number  of  times,  but  as  the  Democratic  party  is  so 
far  in  the  minority  in  that  district  he  has,  of  course, 
not  been  elected.  Mr.  Savery  has  never  been  an 
office-seeker,  however,  and  whatever  positions  of  office 
or  trust  he  may  have  held  have  invariably  sought 
him,  not  he  them. 

Such  is  the  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ability,  honor, 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Savery  by  those  who  know  him, 
that  he  is,  and  has  been,  the  custodian  of  many  trusts, 
both  public  and  private,  and  none  can  be  found  who 
will  say  he  has  in  any  sense  proved  himself  incapable 
or  unworthy.  He  settled  the  large  estate  of  Hon. 
Jesse  Murdock,  being  the  executor  named  in  the  will, 
and  is  at  present  the  financial  agent  and  confidential 
adviser  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Murdock,  the  only  sister, 
heir,  and  residuary  legatee  under  the  will.  He  has 
been  justice  of  the  peace  about  thirty  years,  was  a 
director  of  Plymouth  National  Bank  about  twelve 
years,-  and  is  oue  of  the  auditors  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad.  Mr.  Savery  is  a  man  who  is  whole-souled 
and  ardent  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  Cautious  aud 
critical  in  his  investigations,  once  his  judgment  is 
convinced  and  his  course  marked  out,  he  pursues  that 
course  regardless  of  opposition  or  adverse  opiuious  of 
others.  Such  is  his  native  force  of  character  that  he 
at  once  impresses  even  a  stranger  with  his  earnestness 
and  honesty,  and  independence  of  thought  aud  action. 
He  belongs  to  no  church,  but  has  charity  for  and 
believes  there  is  good  in  all.  In  his  religious  opiuious 
he  is  broad  aud  liberal  to  a  degree  that  is  considered 
by  some  heretical.  For  a  period  of  more  thau  ten 
years  he  devoted  all  of  his  income,  beyond  ordinary 
expenses,  to  charity,  mostly  to  schools,  school  libra- 
ries, churches,  etc.      Having  met  with  some  reverses 
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through  duplicity  and  infidelity  of  others,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  restrict  his  donations,  but  still  gives  with  a 
liberal  hand  all  that  his  means  will  allow. 

He  married  Sept.  10,  1840,  Mary  Page  Van 
Schaack,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Harriet  CDunnell) 
Van  Schaack,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  They  have  three 
children  living,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  sou 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  iron  business  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Savery  is  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  spends 
many  happy  hours  with  dog  aud  gun,  rod  and  reel. 
He  has  a  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  a  pleasant 
little  lake  in  his  native  town,  a  well-chosen  library, 
aud  a  family  who  honor  and  love  him.  Such  has  been 
his  life,  and  such  are  the  surrouudiugs  of  his  declin- 
ing years. 


MAJ.  THOMAS    C.   GRIFFITH. 

Maj.  Thomas  B.  Griffith  was  born  in  Middleboro', 
Mass.,  May  17,  1823.  He  is  the  son  of  Ellis  and 
Lucy  M.  (Bent)  Griffith,  and  grandson  of  Obed  and 
Bebeeca  (Maxim)  Griffith.  Obed  Griffith  was  a 
farmer,  and  a  native  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  his  father 
being  oue  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  town,  where  he 
lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  attaining  the  great  age  of 
ninety  years.  Maj.  Griffith's  maternal  great-grand- 
father was  Bartlett  Murdock.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, John  Bent,  was  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers 
of  the  town  of  Carver,  cominenciug  business  at  what 
was  known  as  Bensou's  Forge,  making  wrought-iron 
bars,  drawing  them  out  with  a  hammer.  This  was  not 
fur  from  1792.  Iu  1798  or  1799  he  went  to  Pope's 
Point  und  ran  a  blast-furnace  until  about  1817,  when 
he  sold  out,  aud  in  company  with  Timothy  Savery  he 
purchased  the  Federal  Furnace,  and  had  charge  of 
that  works  till  about  1830,  makiug  hollow-ware,  such 
as  pots,  kettles,  etc. 

Maj.  Griffith  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  till  he  was 
seveuteeu  years  of  age,  when  he  went  on  a  whaling 
and  merchant  voyage  to  South  America.  Returning, 
he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1842-43,  wheD  he  came  home  to  Massachusetts,  and 
being  somewhat  out  of  health  he  embarked  od  another 
whaling  voyage,  from  the  tuwu  of  Wareham,  iu  the 
bark  "  Montezuma,"  this  time  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
cruising  most  of  the  time  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  calling  at  the  ditfereut  villages  along  the  coast, 
which  were  mostly  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  Hotten- 
tots. During  this  voyage  they  stopped  at  the  Isle  of 
St.  Helena,  aud  Maj.  Griffith  visited  the  tomb  of 
Napoleou.  He  also  assisted  at  the  burial  of  Mrs. 
Judson.  one  of  the   India  missionaries.     This   lady, 


with  her  husbaud  and  two  children,  had  taken  pas- 
sage to  India  on  the  ship  "Sophia  Walker,"  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Codman,  sou  of  Rev.  Mr.  Codman, 
of  Dorchester. 

Upon    Maj.  Griffith's  return   from   this   voyage  he 
was  offered  a  clerkship  in   New  York  City,  which   lie 
accepted  for  a  short  time,  when  he  returned  to  Carver 
and    took   a  similar   position  with    Benjamin    Ellis  & 
Co.,  where  he  continued  eight  years.      In    1852  he 
headed    an    enlistment    roll   for  a  military   Company, 
which  was  chartered  as  Company  K,  Third  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.      Matthias  Ellis  was  cap- 
tain, and   his  father,  Benjamin  Ellis,  exhibited  much 
interest   in    this,  as  he  did   in   all   things   tending   to 
improvement  or  progress  in  his  town.      Maj.  Griffith 
was  still  a  militiaman  when   the  war  broke   out.  and 
in    1861    he    started    to    Fortress    Monroe,   but   was 
ordered   back  as  a  recruiting  officer  to  till   the  Third 
Regiment.      In  1862  he  was  mustered  into  this  regi- 
mcut  as  captain  of  Company  B,  nine  mouths'  vol- 
unteers.     He    served    his    time    in    North    Carolina, 
stationed  much  of  the   time  at  Ncwberne,  was  iu  the 
battles     of    Kingston,    Whitehall,     Guldsboro',    and 
Blount  Creek,  aud  did  such   other  duty  as  the  regi- 
ment was  called   ou   to   perform.     The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  in  1863,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  enlistment,  and   Maj.  Griffith   returned   to   Carver 
and  again  devoted   himself  to  manufacturing,  having 
in    1853,   in   compauy  with   George   W.    Bent,  Jesse 
Murdock,  and  Matthias  Ellis,  under  tin-  firm-name  of 
Bent,  Griffith  &  Co.,  engaged   in  the   manufacture  of 
parlor  grates.     This  partnership  continued  till  1868, 
when  Bent  retired,  and  the  firm  was  called    Murdock 
&  Co.     This  copartnership  was  terminated   in   1S75 
by   Mr.   Murdock's    death.     A    stock    company   was 
then  formed,  with  Maj.  Griffith  president  and  Samuel 
Shaw    treasurer.      Maj.    Griffith    gave    his    personal 
supervision  to  the  manufacturing  department,  getting 
up  such   patterns   as  were    required,  and    furnishing 
designs  and  supervising  construction.     Changes  were 
frequent  aud   radical    in    the   style   of  goods,   which 
embraced  everything  in   the  line   of  iron  goods  for 
furnishing   dwelling-houses,    hotels,   stores,    aud   any 
institution  where  stoves,  fireplaces,  or  other  iron    fur- 
nishings were  required.      He  gave  much  of  his  time 
to  fixing  and  setting  grates  and  fireplaces  where  the 
best   results  were   desired    iu    the  way  of   heat   and 
draught.     When    France,    England,    and     Germany 
begau   putting  on   the   market  brass  goods  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  formerly  made  of  iron,  Maj.  Grif- 
fith was  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  give 
attention  to  that  branch  of  manufacturing.      In  1877, 
before  much   progress  had  been   made  in  the  matter, 
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he  went  to  Europe,  inspected  and  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  various  processes,  and  gained  such  in- 
formation as  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
business  of  the  firm.  Upon  his  return  to  the  States 
he  at  once  applied  the  knowledge  he  had  gained,  and 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  when  we  assign  to  this 
establishment  a  front  rank  in  the  vanguard  of  prog- 
ress in  their  specialties.  It  is  their  aim  not  only  to 
keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  advanced 
taste  of  the  age,  but  to  lead  and  cultivate  the  popular 
taste  to  a  still  more  advanced  standard,  in  combining 
the  beautiful  and  artistic  with  the  useful  in  the  fur- 
nishing and  ornamentation  of  their  homes.  A  visit 
to  their  beautiful  salesrooms  in  Boston  will  justify  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  the  most  extravagant  praise 
we  could  bestow  on  their  wonderful  handiwork. 

Maj.  Griffith's  military  record  did  not  end  with  his 
service  in  the  war.  In  1868  he  was  commissioned 
captain  of  what  was  denominated  the  Eighty-sixth 
Unattached  Company.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  they 
were  placed  in  the  Third  Regiment,  and  in  1870, 
Capt.  Griffith  was  elected  major  of  the  regiment.  He 
held  this  position  till  1875,  when  he  resigned.  In 
his  political  views  Maj.  Griffith  has  not  suffered  him- 
self to  be  the  blind  adherent  of  any  party  name  or 
alliance,  but  has  endeavored  always  to  vote  for  the 
men  and  measures  he  deemed  purest  and  best.  His 
first  vote  was  for  Gen.  Taylor  for  President.     He  then 


voted  for  Bell  and  Everett,  hut  when  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  fired  on  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  entered  the 
contest  a  defender  of  the  banner  that  his  forefathers 
had  reared  and  sustained.  Prior  to  this  he  had,  in 
unison  with  other  generous- minded  men  of  the  North, 
advocated  the  idea  of  a  governmental  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  with  a  reasonable  compensation  to  their 
owners.  Since  the  war  he  has  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party  in  most  elections,  provided  the  can- 
didates were  men  he  could  indorse.  In  religious 
belief  he  is  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  denominated 
Spiritualism,  having,  as  he  believes,  received  proofs 
which  he  cannot  ignore  that  there  is  a  medium  of 
communication  existing,  however  imperfectly  devel- 
oped at  present,  between  the  spirits  of  those  who  have 
crossed  the  dark  river  and  those  remaining  on  the 
shores  of  time.  He  accepts  this  as  to  him  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  that  wonderful  phenomena 
of  life  and  death,  which  has  baffled  the  wisdom  of 
sage  and  scientist  alike. 

Maj.  Griffith  has  been  selectman  and  assessor  in 
the  town  of  Carver,  and  is  a  director  in  the  Stand- 
ard Navigation  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1870,  and  has  held  various  minor 
positions.  He  married  Hannah  M.  Dunham,  daughter 
of  Isaac  L.  Dunham,  of  Carver,  Dec.  22,  1S52.  She 
was  born  Dec.  15,  1827.  They  have  but  one  child 
living,  Hannah  B.,  born  Nov.  14,  1S55. 
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The  first  grant  of  lands  in  this  town  was  made  by 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1054,  to  Nathaniel  Souther, 
who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  ;  afterwards 
grants  were  made  to  various  persons,  among  whom 
was  Peregrine  White,  the  first  person  born  in  the 
colony.  The  first  settlements  commenced  about  the 
year  1008.  Its  Indian  name  was  Manamooskeagin, 
which  signifies  many  beavers.1 

The  first  settlement  in  town  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  north  part.  The  colony  granted  to  Nathaniel 
Souther  two  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side 
of  Hatherly  grant,  running  in  Hatherly  range  two 
hundred  rods  nearly  south  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rods  nearly  west.  James  Lovell,  of  Weymouth,  for 
himself  and  Andrew  Ford,  purchased  Souther's  title 
to  this  grant  of  land,  and  subsequently  (1679)  Lovell 
conveyed  to  Ford  his  part  of  this  grant,  which  was 
at  the  time  of  conveyance,  and  always  had  been,  in 
the  possession  of  said  Ford,  and  was  kuown  and  called 
by  the  name  of  Ford's  farm. 

In  Lovell's  conveyance  to  Ford  this  laud  is  de- 
scribed as  lying  "  by  the  road  that  goeth  from  Wey- 
mouth to  Bridgewater."  It  seems  that  this  convey- 
ance was  thirty  years  after  the  first  purchase  of  the 
title  from  Souther.  At  that  time  there  were  other 
inhabitants  ou  the  Ford  farm,  tor  in  169-  the  in- 
habitants on  Ford's  farm  were  taxed  fifteen  shillings 
by  the  colony.  This  tract  of  land  was  situated  west- 
erly from  Deacon  J.  Cleverly's.  The  ancient  house 
of  the  Fords,  or  oue  of  them,  was  near  a  broken  pile 
of  rocks,  a  little  westerly  from  a  brook  which  ruus  by 
said  Cleverly's  house. 

Abingtou  is  very  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  highest 
lands  between  Narragansett  Bay  and  Bostou  harbor. 
The  centre  of  the  town  is  about  equidistant  from 
Boiton,  Plymouth,  and  Taunton,  a  little  over  eigh- 
teen miles  from  each,  eight  miles  from  Weymouth 
Landing,  twelve  from  Hingham  harbor,  and  seven 
from   North   River,  in  Hanover.     There   arc   iu   this 


1  From  Huy  ward's  "  Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts,"  in  1846. 
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town  two  large  intervales,  of  about  five  hundred  acres 
each,  surrounded  by  high  lands,  mostly  covered  with 
water  in  the  winter  and  beautifully  green  iu  the 
summer;  around  them,  and  overlooking  them,  are 
many  of  the  principal  settlements.  At  the  easterly 
part  there  is  a  range  of  elevated  lands,  comprising 
over  two  thousand  acres,  called  Beach  Hill,  a  beauti- 
ful tract  of  laud,  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
From  this  hill  the  waters  flow  northeast  and  south- 
west. No  large  rivers  water  the  town,  though  Beaver 
Brook,  Streame's  and  Uersey's  River  and  French's 
stream  afford  good  mill  privileges.  A  part  of  Accord 
Pond  is  in  this  town;  the  remainder  of  it  is  in 
Hingham  and  Scituate. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  strong,  aud  good  for  pro- 
duction, though  rocky  and  hard  of  cultivation  It  is 
generally  better  for  grazing  than  tillage.  The  sur- 
face is  rough  and  broken.  The  meadow  land  abounds 
in  peat.  Some  bog-iron  ore  has  also  beeu  found  in 
it.  The  blue-slate  stone  prevails  ou  some  parts  of 
the  upland. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1790  was  oue  thou- 
sand four  hundred  aud  fifty-three;  it  was  iu  1880 
ascertained  to  be  over  three  thousand  six  huudred 
and  ninety-seven,  aud  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Old  Colouy  Railroad  passes  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  over  six  miles,  running  north  and 
south,  which  was  completed  and  in  full  operation  in 
January,  1846.  This  road  brings  Boston  or  Plym- 
outh within  less  than  one  hour's  ride  of  Abing- 
tou. 

East  Abington  is  a  very  flourishiug  part  of  the 
town  receutly  built  up;  its  locatiou  is  very  central 
and  iuviting,  the  centre  of  which  will  be  but  a  little 
over  a  mile  from  the  railroad. 

There  are  ten  school  districts  iu  town.  The 
number  of  scholars  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  is  about  nine  huudred.  Two  thousand  seven 
huudred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  for  public 
schools,  and  nearly  oue  thousand  dollars  is  expended 
in    private    schools,    including    an   academy   or    high 
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school,  established  by  a  private  company,  they  having 
erected  an  elegant  building  for  that  purpose. 

The  population  of  Abington  is  strictly  of  the  Pil- 
grim family,  as  there  is  scarcely  an  inhabitant  in  the 
town  of  any  other  race  or  natioD.  Perhaps  no  other 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  holds  out  greater  in- 
ducements for  country-seats  and  settlements,  for  men 
of  business  or  leisure  who  wish  for  quiet  retirement 
or  a  summer  residence. 

As  early  as  July  4,  1700,  an  order  was  passed  re- 
quiring "  the  proprietors,  purchasers,  and  inhabitants" 
to  ascertain  what  they  were  willing  and  able  to  pay 
annually  "  for  the  support  of  an  able,  learned,  and 
orthodox  minister."  In  1710  the  erection  of  a 
meeting-house  was  effected,  and  "  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1711,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  came  to  Abington, 
by  a  unanimous  call  from  the  people  there,  to  settle." 
He  was  ordained  Nov.  17,  1714. 

This  town  has  been  celebrated  for  introducing  sev- 
eral important  irou  manufactures.  Meeting-house 
bells  were  cast  here  as  early  as  17G9.  A  deserter 
from  the  British  army,  a  bell-founder,  was  employed 
by  Col.  Aaron  Hobart  in  this  business,  which  was 
contiuued  by  him  for  years.  The  bell  now  in  Centre 
Abington  meeting-house  was  cast  by  him.  When  he 
gave  up  the  business  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  aud  a 
blacksmith,  and  taught  the  late  Col.  Paul  Revere,  of 
Boston,  to  mould  and  cast  the  first  bell  which  he  ever 
made.  The  copper  company  in  Boston  is  named  after 
this  individual. 

In  the  year  1775-70,  Col.  Aaron  Hobart  con- 
tracted with  the  State  to  make  cannon  and  shot,  and 
the  State  furnished  him  with  a  large  amount  of  mate- 
rials to  begin  with,  as  pig-iron  and  coal ;  this  was  a 
bold  undertaking.  Col.  Hobart  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  business.  He  cast  bells,  it  is  true,  and  was  the 
owner  of  a  blast-furnaee  for  casting  hollow-ware,  etc., 
but  the  exigency  of  the  times  required  a  powerful 
effort.  The  Revolutionary  war  had  just  commenced, 
and  there  were  but  a  very  few  caunon  in  the  country  ; 
hundreds  of  merchant  ships  were  in  want  of  cannon 
to  go  out  as  privateers.  The  first  attempts  (aud  they 
were  the  first  that  were  ever  made  in  the  country) 
proved  very  unsuccessful.  In  proving  the  cannon, 
they  split ;  the  iron  could  not  be  kept  sufficiently 
hot ;  it  chilled  too  quickly.  So  disastrous  was  the  ex- 
periment that  all  the  stock  provided  by  the  State  was 
expended,  and  his  own  fortune  besides.  This  disap- 
pointment was  severely  felt  by  him  and  by  the  public. 
But,  providentially,  at  this  dark  hour,  the  cause  of 
his  failure  was  discovered.  A  Frenchman,  in  passing 
through  the  town  and  stopping  at  a  public-house, 
hearing  of  the  colonel's  want  of  success,  inquired  the 
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cause,  and  being  told,  he  said  there  was  no  difiieulty 
in  keeping  the  iron  sufficiently  hot.  On  inquiry  he 
stated  that  he  had  worked  iu  a  cannon-foundry  in 
France.  He  was  instantly  invited  to  inspect  the  fur- 
nace, and  stated  at  once  the  cause  of  the  failure,  which 
was  that  the  flue  or  draft  of  the  chimney  was  made 
large  and  the  chimney  above  small.  He  said  the  re- 
verse ought  to  be  the  case, — the  flue  small,  and  the 
chimney  large  above.  No  time  was  lost  in  making 
the  change,  and  the  success  was  complete,  the  con- 
tract with  the  State  was  fulfilled,  and  individuals 
were  supplied  extensively.  About  three  years  after 
this  the  concern  was  disposed  of  to  the  State,  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Col.  Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater, 
and  removed  to  that  town. 

Another  important  manufacture  took  its  rise  early 
in  this  town, — the  manufacture  of  cut  tacks  and 
brads.  In  this  manufacture  a  large  capital  is  in- 
vested, and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  hands 
are  employed.  It  is  computed  that  about  three  hun- 
dred tons  of  iron  are  annually  wrought. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  protection  on  American 
inventions  and  domestic  industry,  we  give  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  manufacture  of  these  useful  and  indis- 
pensable articles. 

The  making  of  tacks  by  hand  commenced  very 
early.  The  first  attempt  was  to  cut  up  old  iron 
hoops  into  points,  by  a  very  imperfect  kind  of  shears, 
and  take  them  up,  one  by  one,  and  place  them  iu  a 
common  vise,  and  screw  up  and  unscrew  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heading  each  tack  with  a  hammer.  From 
this  process  they  were  called  "  cut  tacks  ;"  but  the 
mode  of  making  by  hand  was  much  improved  by 
movable  dies,  placed  in  an  iron  frame,  in  the  shape 
of  an  ox-bow,  the  two  ends,  in  which  were  placed  the 
dies,  being  brought  together  by  a  lever  pressed  by 
the  foot.  In  the  first  process  a  man  might  make  a 
thousand  tacks  per  day  ;  in  the  latter,  eight  thousand 
per  day.  This  was  a  great  improvement,  and  the 
iuventor,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Reed,  was  entitled  to  a  pateut. 
He  made  some  attempts  to  conceal  the  operation,  but 
it  was  so  simple  and  so  easily  applied  that  others  soon 
got  it,  and  it  came  into  general  use. 

With  machines,  or  "  tack  tools,"  as  they  were 
called,  thus  improved,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
men  and  boys  were  employed  making  tacks  in  this 
town  and  vicinity. 

In  1815  and  1816  a  machine  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Reed,  son  of  Ezekiel  Reed,  to  make  tacks  at 
one  operation.  Mr.  Melvil  Otis,  of  Bridgewater, 
claimed  and  received  a  considerable  share  in  the  in- 
vention. Soon  afterwards  the  machines  were  much 
improved  by  the  inventions  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Blan- 
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chard,  of  Springfield,  and  Samuel  Rogers,  of  East  J 
Bridgewater.    For  the  exclusive  patent-rights  of  these  j 
inventions,  Elihu  and   Benjamin    Hobart,  Esqs.,  paid  ! 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  iu  the  first   instance,  to  coin-  I 
nience  the  business  of  making  tacks.     The  price  of  I 
tacks  was  reduced  over  fifty  per  cent,   immediately, 
and  one  mau  could  make  more  tacks  iu  a  day  on  one 
of  the  patent  machines  than   fifteen   could  by  hand, 
even   iu   the  last   improved   mode,  by   movable   dies. 
One  machine  has  turned  out  over  two  hundred  aud  j 
fifty  thousand  in  a  day. 

When  they  had  just  not  their  machines  into  oper- 
ation the}'  learned,  with  astonishment,  that  a  large 
consignment  of  tacks  had  been  received  in  this  coun- 
try from  England.  On  inquiry  they  found  that  a 
model  of  their  "  patent  tack-machine"  had  been 
taken  from  this  country  and  patented  and  the  tacks 
sent  here  for  sale.  One  or  two  individuals  went 
from  this  country  to  England  for  that  purpose.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  this  arti- 
cle here  entirely  and  ruin  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  were  led  at  once 
to  look  to  our  government  for  relief  and  protection. 
It  was  asked,  "  Shall  the  British  take  our  inventions 
and  our  market  without  paying  for  them  to  the  ruin 
of  our  own  citizens?"  They  referred  to  their  models 
in  the  Patent  Office,  aud  stated  that  the  price  of  tacks 
was  already  reduced  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  machines 
could  be  easily  multiplied,  not  only  to  supply  the 
United  States,  but  all  Europe. 

A  bill  was  immediately  passed  fixing  the  duty  on 
importation  of  tacks  at  five  cents  per  thousand,  up  to 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  thousand ;  utter  that  at  five 
cents  per  pound,  and  also  including  brads  and  spara- 
bles. 

Without  this  tariff  the  business  must  have  been 
given  up  in  this  country.  Iron  and  labor  were  lower 
iu  England  than  iu  this  country,  and  the  English 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  patents,  and,  having  silenced 
competition  here,  they  would  have  charged  their 
own  prices.  It  would  have  bceu  difficult  to  have 
revived  the  business.  Indeed,  it  never  would  have 
succeeded  without  protection  iu  its  infancy. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is  the  most  exten- 
sive business  done  in  the  town.  By  a  statistical  ac- 
count lately  made  it  is  found  that  over  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes 
are  made  annually,  of  the  value  of  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  aud  that  eighteen 
hundred  aud  fifty  persons  are  employed  iu  this  busi- 
ness, including  women  and  children.  There  are  other 
extensive  manufactures  iu  the  town,  such   as  brads, 


tacks,  sprigs,  shoe-nails,  leather,  boxes,  etc.  The 
value  of  the  whole  manufactures  in  the  towu  amounts 
to  at  least  one  aud  a  half  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and 
passengers  to  and  from  Abington  is  estimated  to  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Old  French  War. — This  war  was  waged  between 
England  and  France,  continued  seven  years,  and 
was  terminated  in  1763.  Massachusetts  contributed 
largely  to  carry  on  this  war  for  the  defense  of  the 
colonies  and  the  conquest  of  the  dotuinious  of  France 
on  this  continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  She  had, 
iu  1758,  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-live 
men  in  the  field  actually  engaged  in  this  war,  and 
about  the  same  number  through  the  whole  period  of 
its  continuance,  besides  a  large  number  of  artificers 
and  seamen.  This  force  was  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  effective  force  of  the  province.  The  State 
expended  in  this  war  over.fuur  millions  of  dollars, 
aud  received,  by  way  of  reimbursement  from  the 
mother-country,  about  three  millions. 

The  provinces  were  stimulated  in  their  great  exer- 
tions by  opposition  to  the  French.  On  the  ocean  they 
were  our  rivals,  iu  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  aud  ou 
the  Great  Banks,  whilst  our  settlements,  fiom  Nova 
Scotia  around  to  the  lakes,  were  subject  to  alarms 
through  their  iuflueuee,  by  which  the  Indians  were 
excited  to  war,  murder,  and  continual  depredations. 
There  were,  too,  deep-rooted  prejudices  against  them 
ou  account  of  their  religion. 

Abiugtou  contributed  largely  of  her  .strength  to 
carry  ou  this  war.  The  following  persons  were  iu  the 
service,  aud  died  therein  or  on  their  way  home : 
Abraham  aud  Humphries,  sons  of  Capt.  John  Bur- 
rill  ;  Joseph  Clark;  Peleg  Cain;  David  (colored), 
son  of  Anthony  Dwight;  Noah,  son  of  Jacob  Ford; 
James,  grandfather  of  the  late  Col.  D.  Gloyd  ;  Jacob, 
sou  of  Capt.  Elijah  Hearsey,  drowned  near  Cape 
Sable  harbor;  Nathauiel  Joy;  Noah,  sou  of  Gideon 
Parkuiau  ;  Asa,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Poul,  died  at 
Halifax,  1702 ;  Ichabod,  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Reed  ;  Ezekiel,  son  of  John  Reed  ;  Samuel,  son  of 
William  Sprague  ;  Job,  son  of  Samuel  Tirrell,  killed 
by  the  Iudiaus  while  crossing  Lake  Outaiio  in  a  ba- 
teau ;  Jonathan  Torrey,  Jr.;  Robert  Townsend,  Jr., 
died  of  a  wound  received  iu  the  Crown  Point  expe- 
dition ;  Jacob  White. 

The  following  persons  survived  the  service  :  Chris- 
topher Askins,  Jr. ;  George  Askins  ;  Jeremiah  Camp- 
bell, at  St.  Johus,  N.  S.,  1759  ;  Caleb  Chard;  Jona- 
than Chubbuck,  at  Newfoundland,  1702  ;  Greenwood 
Gushing,  at  Halifax  and  Newfoundland  ;  Elisha  Hor- 
sey, captain  of  a  company  iu  the  Western  expeditions  ; 
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EJuiuud    Jackson,   Jr. ;    Abraham   Josselyn  ;    Peter  ', 
Nash  ;   Samuel  Noyes  ;  Jacob   Pool,  at  the   taking  of  : 
Fort  Frontenac,  uuder  Col.  Bradstreet,  175S,  and  at  j 
St.  Johns,  N.  S. ;  Samuel  Pool;  Joseph   Richards; 
Isaac  Stetson,  under  Gen.   Wolfe   at   the   taking  of 
Quebec;    Jacob   Tirrell,   at    Halifax,    1759;    Prince 
Stetson  ;   Kzekicl  Townsend  ;   Robert  Townsend,  en- 
sigu  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Pratt's  company,  at  the  west- 
ward ;  Jeremiah  White. 

This  list  is  very  incomplete,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following,  extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

"  Dee.  2S,  1703.  There  was  presented  a  petition  of 
Elisha  Heraey  and  sixty  others,  all  of  Abington,  who 
bad  been  in  his  Majesty's  service  in  the  late  wars, 
praying  for  a  grant  of  laud  for  a  township,  eastward 
of  the  Penobscot  River,  in  consideration  of  their 
services  rendered." 

Slavery.1 — Slavery  once  existed  in  this  town. 
There  were  slaves  here  before  the  Revolutionary  war 
under  the  British  colonial  government.  My  grand- 
father, Isaac  llobart,  had  several.  My  father  in- 
herited two  of  them  ;  they  were  made  free  soon  after 
aud  left ;  but  in  a  few  mouths  returned  and  requested 
to  be  taken  back,  saying  they  could  find  no  employ- 
lueut  and  no  place  that  looked  like  their  old  home. 
They  (Jack  and  Bilhab,  man  and  wife)  were  per- 
mitted to  take  up  their  old  quarters,  aud  occupied 
them  for  many  years.  They  lived  to  a  great  age, 
over  ninety  years  each.  They  were  maintained  by 
the  family  mauy  years  after  they  were  past  labor. 
They  had  several  children,  none  of  whom  are  now 
known  to  be  liviug. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  first  minister  settled  in  town,  had 
five  slaves ;  their  names  were  Tony,  Cull',  Kate,  Flora, 
aud  Betty.  They  all  lived  to  be  very  old.  Touy's 
age,  at  his  death,  is  put  down  at  one  hundred  years, 
aud  all  the  rest  are  supposed  to  have  lived  over  eighty 
years  each.  There  was  Poinpey,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  once  a  slave  of  Mr.  House;  Moses,  at  the 
centre,  a  slave  of  Mr.  Nash  ;  Jack  Bailey,  who  lived 
on  Beech  Hill,  once  a  slave  of  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Han- 
over. The  late  Dr.  Gridley  Thaxter  had  one  (Frank) 
who  was  formerly  owned  by  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Hiug- 
Iiaui,  of  revolutionary  memory.  Frank  came  into 
Dr.  Thaxter's  care  and  keeping  by  meaus  of  his  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  general.  He  bavin" 
been  a  slave  in  the  family  before  her  marriage,  was 
much  attached  to  her,  and  called  her  his  daughter. 
He  was  very  aged, — well-nigh  one  hundred  years. 

A  Mr.  Cary,  of  North   Bridgewater,  had  a  female 


1  llobart'a  "  lliitory  of  Abington." 


slave,  named  Patience,  whose  age  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred years. 

After  receiving  their  freedom  these  colored  persons 
lived  in  small  buildings  of  their  own,  but  most  of 
them  with  the  descendants,  the  children  aud  grand- 
children of  their  old  masters.  Not  one  of  these,  to 
my  knowledge,  was  ever  supported  by  the  town.  In 
my  early  days  I  knew  many  of  these  once  slaves. 
They  were,  with  one  exceptiou,  quiet  aud  peaceful, 
and  some  of  them  were  smart  and  active.  There  were 
probably  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  slaves  in  town 
previous  to  the  State  Constitution.  Those  named 
above  were  all  of  African  desceut,  and  of  unmixed 
color. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  told  of  some  of  these 
slaves  that  may  be  amusing  to  such  as  have  not  heard 
them.  They  relate  principally  to  two  of  the  slaves 
once  held  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  particularly  to  Tony 
(sometimes  called  Antouy  Dwight)  aud  Cuff.  It  is 
uot  always  certain  to  which  of  these  a  particular  anec- 
dote relates. 

As  introductory  to  what  I  am  to  record  of  them,  I 
will  give  some  account  of  their  owner,  who  was  a 
very  respectable  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Josiab 
Torrey,  familiarly  called  "  Old  Squire  Torrey."  Mr. 
Torrey  lived  in  that  part  of  the  towu  called  Locust, 
on  the  site  where  the  late  Philip  Pratt  used  to  live. 
From  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  it  is  ascertained 
that  he  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family  in  Weymouth,  and  was  born  Nov.  5,  1713. 
When  he  came  to  this  town  is  not  kuown.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  Uuiversity,  studied  divinity, 
and  was  a  preaeher  for  a  number  of  years,  but  fiually 
left  the  profession  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
was  quite  a  laud-owner,  and  cultivated  a  large  farm. 
He  married  in  succession  the  widows  of  the  two 
first  ministers  settled  in  this  town, — Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Dodge.  By  bis  first  wife  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  slaves  uamed  above.  They  were  uot 
freed  uutil  after  his  (Mr.  Torrey 's)  decease,  which  was 
in  1783,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Mr.  Torrey 
had  no  children.  He  devised  his  large  estate  to  one 
of  his  sisters,  who  married  a  Mr.  Pratt,  a  nephew 
whom  he  brought  up,  the  late  Deacon  Josiab  Torrey, 
who  lived  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  towu,  and 
one  of  his  nieces,  who  married  Eliab  Noyes.  His 
remains  were  disinterred  within  a  few  years,  and, 
with  the  remains  of  other  ministers  of  former  years, 
deposited  in  Mount  Vernon  Cemetery. 

The  two  slaves  referred  to,  after  their  freedom,  took 
care  of  themselves.  Tony  had  a  small  house  uear 
the  Thicket  road. 

Of  Tony  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Brown  that  he  and 
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one  of  the  female  slaves  (Flora),  in  1742,  were  ad- 
mitted members  of  his  church. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  told  of  Tony's  strength  and 
agility  is  that  at  the  raising  of  a  forty-feet  barn  be- 
longing to  Samuel  Norton,  Esq.,  he  jumped  from 
beam  to  beam,  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
This  has  always  been  a  mooted  question,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  done. 
There  must  have  been  five  beams  and  four  spaces  of 
ten  feet  each,  and  to  accomplish  the  feat  it  would  be  I 
necessary  to  stand  on  a  beam  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  jump  over  each  of  the  four 
spaces,  and  come  to  a  stand  on  the  last  beam. 
The  two  greatest  difficulties  would  be  to  leap  fruru 
the  first  beam  over  the  first  space,  and  to  come  to  u 
stand  on  the  last  beam.  That  Tony  jumped  over  all 
these  spaces  I  have  no  doubt.  Such  a  tradition  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  fabricated.  It  is  stated  in 
Hobart's  "  Sketches  of  Abington,"  without  any  query 
or  comment.  My  solution  is  that  Tony  did  his  jump- 
ing while  the  frame  of  the  barn  lay  on  the  ground, 
put  together  preparatory  to  raising,  and  that  by  start- 
ing at  a  distance  and  ruuning  he  might  do  it,  passing 
on  from  the  last  beam  to  the  ground  without  stopping. 

It  is  also  told  of  Touy,  when  he  complained  of 
having  to  pick  bones,  and  Mr.  Torrey  said  to  him, 
"  The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat,"  that  lie 
tied  Mr.  Torrey 's  horse,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  all 
night  to  a  stake  near  a  large  rock,  where,  of  course, 
he  got  hardly  anything  to  eat.  In  the  morning, 
when  inquired  of  why  he  did  so,  he  answered  his 
master,  "  The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat ;" 
"  the  nearer  the  rock  the  sweeter  the  grass." 

His  master  complained  of  his  wearing  out  his  shoes 
too  fast,  and  got  him  a  pair  shod  with  iron,  telling 
him  he  thought  they  would  last  longer.  .Tony  put 
them  on  and  danced  all  night  on  a  flat  rock,  and  wore 
them  entirely  out.  In  the  morniug  he  carried  them 
to  Mr.  Torrey,  and  said  he  had  had  a  dance  last  night 
and  wore  them  all  up ;  iron  bottoms  did  not  last  so 
long  as  leather  ones. 

Mr.  Torrey  always  required  of  Tony  to  remember 
the  text  at  meeting,  which  he  could  never  do  cor- 
rectly ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  came  home  from  meet- 
ing and  said  to  Mr.  Torrey,  "  I've  got  him  ;  I  re- 
member the  text."  Mr.  Torrey  said,  "  Well,  what 
was  it?"  The  text  was  these  words  in  Daniel, 
"  Meue,  mene,  tekel,  upharsiu."  The  interpretation 
of  one  word,  tekel,  is,  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  art  found  wanting."  Tony  said,  "  A  tea- 
kettle was  weighed,  and  it  wasn't  heavy  enough." 

Cull',  his  other  slave,  was  a  very  bad  fellow, — 
malicious  and  crafty.     Heused  to  drive  Mr.  Torrey 's 


team,  carting  planks  and  lumber  to  Weymouth  Land- 
ing. He  was  frequently  taken  up  and  fined  for 
criminal  acts.  On  one  occasion  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  whipped  with  a  certain  number  of  stripes  at  the 
whipping-post.  After  the  clerk  of  the  town  had  put 
them  on,  Mr.  Torrey,  who  stood  by,  requested  him  to 
add  three  more  for  him,  for  he  was  an  ugly  fellow. 
The  clerk  refused,  saying  he  had  done  his  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  sentence  of  the  justice.  Mr.  Torrey  took 
the  lash  and  added  three  severe  strokes  more.  Cuff, 
after  being  released,  walked  away  muttering,  and  sav- 
ing, "  Massu,  shall  lose  three  of  his  oxen  for  these 
three  strokes;"  and  so  he  did.  One  ox  was  over- 
heated by  him  in  going  to  Weymouth,  driven  into 
the  river  and  foundered,  and  died  in  consequence. 
He  broke  the  leg  of  another  by  throwing  a  stone  ut 
him.  A  third  was  killed  in  the  woods,  by  '•  some  ac- 
cident done  on  purpose." 

He  was  so  obstinate  and  unmanageable  that  Mr. 
Torrey  put  an  iron  collar  around  his  neck,  with  a 
hook  riveted  to  it,  hanging  down  in  front.  When 
the  collar  around  his  neck  was  riveted  together,  Cuff 
shed  tears,  which  he  was  never  known  to  do  before. 
When  inquired  of,  out  of  town,  about  the  collar,  he 
said  it  was  put  on  by  his  master  to  prevent  him  having 
the  "throat-ail,"  which  was  very  common  in  Abing- 
ton.    The  hook  he  would  conceal  under  his  waistcoat. 

On  one  occasion — not  to  mention  any  more — he 
was  taken  up  for  breakiug  the  Sabbath,  tried  before 
Justice  Joseph  Greeuleaf.  and  fined.  After  he  had 
paid  the  fiue,  he  asked  for  a  receipt  of  the  justice. 
The  justice  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  a 
recept?  Cuff  answered,  "  By-aud-by  you  die,  and  go 
to  the  bad  place,  aud  after  a  time  Cuff  die,  and  go 
and  knock  at  the  good  gate,  aud  they  say,  '  What  do 
you  want,  Cuff?'  I  say,  '  I  want  to  come  iu.'  They 
say  I  can't,  because  I  broke  the  Sabbath  at  such  a 
time.  I  say,  '  I  paid  for  it.'  They  will  say,  '  Where 
is  your  receipt?'  Now,  Mr.  Judge,  I  shall  have  to 
go  away  down  to  the  bad  place  and  get  a  receipt  of  you, 
that  I  mended  him,  before  I  can  enter  the  good  gate." 

I  received  most  of  these  traditional  statements 
about  the  slaves  from  Mr.  Bela  Dyer,  to  whom  they 
were  communicated  by  his  grandmother,  the  aged 
Widow  Dyer,  who  gave  the  account  of  the  first  settlers 
in  South  Abington.  The  account  of  Cuff's  trial  be- 
fore Justice  Greenleaf  I  had  from  my  brother,  Na- 
thauiel  Hobart,  who  was  contemporary  with  those 
times,  and  who  died  many  years  since,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Revolutionary  War.1 — It  will  not  be  necessary 

1  Hobart's  "  History  of  Abington." 
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to  go  iuto  an  extended  account  of  this  war.  The 
history  is  written  and  well  known,  portions  of  it  ap- 
pear in  thousands  of  publications,  it  is  read  in  all  our 
families,  colleges,  academies,  and  schools.  A  few 
items  only  will  be  named  that  relate  to  this  town, 
some  of  the  doings  of  which  have  been  noticed 
before. 

The  officers  from  Abington  in  the  Continental 
service  were  Jacob  Poole,  captain  ;  Luke  Bicknell, 
captain;  John  Ford,  lieutenant;  David  Jones,  Jr., 
surgeon. 

Among  those  who  died  in  the  service  are  the  fol- 
lowing: George  Bennett;  Nathaniel  Bicknell,  Jr.; 
James  Clark  ;  Gershora,  son  of  Benjamin  Farrow  ; 
Samuel  Green;  David,  son  of  Benjamin  Gardiner; 
Thomas  Hunt,  Jr. ;  Solomon,  son  of  Samuel  Nash  ; 
David,  son  of  Peter  Nash  ;  Jacob  Noyes,  Jr. ;  Moses, 
son  of  Deacon  John  Noyes ;  Prince  Palmer ;  Abner 
Porter,  Jr. ;  Nathaniel,  son  of  Whitcomb  Pratt ;  Abel, 
son  of  James  Reed  ;  Cuff  Rozarer  (colored)  ;  Jesse 
Stoddard;  Thomas  White;  Jonathan,  son  of  Thomas 
Whitmarsh. 

Almost  every  man  in  town  capable  of  bearing  arms 
was  in  the  service  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The 
part  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  this 
contest  was  spirited  and  patriotic.  They  expended 
largely  to  encourage  enlistments,  and  for  the  support 
of  the  war.  To  show  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  town, 
I  will  quote  some  votes  or  resolves  passed  by  the  town 
at  a  meeting  appointed  for  that  purpose  March  10, 
1770.  The  names  of  the  committee  who  reported 
the  resolves  are  Dauiel  Noyes,  Samuel  Pool,  Aaron 
Hobart,  David  Jones,  Jr.,  Joseph  Greeuleaf,  and 
Thomas  Wilkes.  They  were  published  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  by  which  they  were  pronounced  "  noble 
resolves."  They  were  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Green- 
leaf,  Esq. : 

"1st.  Voted,  As  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  all  nations  of 
men  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  each  indi- 
vidual of  them,  are  naturally  free,  and  while  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  a  right  to  do  themselves  justice,  when  their  natural  rights 
are  invaded. 

"2nd.  Voted,  That  mankind  while  in  their  natural  state 
always  had  and  now  have  a  right  to  enter  into  compacts  and 
form  societies  aud  erect  such  kind  of  government  as  the  ma- 
jority of  them  shall  judge  most  for  the  public  good. 

"3rd.  Voted,  That  Great  Britain  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
erect  a  monarchical  government  or  any  other  mode  of  govern- 
ment, had  thoy  thought  proper,  appoint  a  king  and  subject  him 
to  laws  of  their  own  ordaining;  and  always  had,  aud  now  have, 
upou  just  occasions,  a  right  to  alter  the  royal  succession. 

"  -1th.  Voted,  That  the  right  of  Sovereignty  over  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Province,  claimed  by  any  former  British  King,  or 
by  his  present  majesty  by  succession,  was  derived  to  him  by 
the  reeoguition  of  the  forefathers  of  this  country  of  his  then 
majesty  as  their  sovereign,  upon  the  plan  of  the  British  Con- 


stitution, who  accordingly  plighted  his  royal  faith,  that  himself, 
his  heirs,  and  successors  had,  and  would  grant,  establish,  and 
ordain,  that  all  aud  every  of  bis  subjects  who  should  go  to  and 
inhabit  this  province,  and  every  of  their  children  who  should 
luppen  to  bo  born  here  or  od  the  sea  in  going  hither  or  in  re- 
turning from  thence,  should  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and 
immunities  of  free  and  uatural  subjects  within  any  of  their  do- 
minions, to  all  intents,  construction,  and  purposes  whatsoever, 
as  if  they  and  evory  of  them  were  born  in  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. 

"5th.  Voted,  That  the  late  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  imposing  duties  on  American  subjects  for  the  sole  pur- 
poses of  raising  a  revenue,  are  an  infringement  of  our  national 
and  constitutional  liberty,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  above  mentioned  royal  grant,  ordination  and  establish- 
ment of  having  and  enjoying  all  the  liberties  and  immunities 
of  free  and  natural  born  subjects. 

"  6th.  Voted,  That  no  acts  passed  in  either  the  parliaments  of 
France,  Spain,  or  England,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  are  binding  on  us,  and  that  the  obedience  due  from  us 
to  his  present  majesty  is  no  other  in  kind  or  degree  tiian  such 
as  he  has  a  constitutional  right  to  from  our  fellow-subjects  in 
Great  Britain. 

"  7th.  Voted,  That  therefore  the  above  mentioned  acts  are  in 
themselves  a  mere  nullity,  and  that  he  who,  vi  tt  ariniu,  seizes 
the  property  of  an  American  subject  for  not  paying  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  said  acts,  ought  to  be  deemed  no  better 
than  a  highwayman,  and  should  be  proceeded  against  in  duo 
course  of  law. 

"  8th.  Voted,  That  the  sending  of  troops  (may  they  not  more 
properly  be  called  murderers)  to  Boston  by  Lord  Hillsborough, 
at  the  request  of  Gov.  Bernard,  to  aid  and  protect  the  Commis- 
sioners of  tho  Customs  in  levying  the  taxes  imposed  on  us  by 
the  said  acts,  amounts  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
the  liberties  of  America,  and  an  injust  invasion  of  them  ;  aud 
as  we  are  refused  any  legal  redress  or  grievances  we  are  in  this 
instance  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  whereby  our  natural 
rights  of  opposing  force  is  again  devolved  upon  us. 

"  9th.  Voted,  That  tho  agreement  of  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  Boston,  relative  to  tho  non-importation,  has  a  uatural  and 
righteous  tendency  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitution,  and  to  render  ineffectual  the  said  unconstitu- 
tional and  unrighteous  acts,  and  is  a  superlative  iustauce  of 
self-denial  and  public  virtue  which  we  hope  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  even  to  the  latest  generation,  to  their  immor- 
tal honor. 

"lutb.  Voted,  That  those  persons  who  have  always  persisted 
in  the  scheme  of  importation,  and  those  also  who  have  acceded 
to  the  agreement  of  non-importation,  aud  have  violated  their 
promises,  and,  as  it  were,  stolen  their  own  goods  and  sold  them 
to  purchase  chains  and  fetters,  ought  to  be  by  us  held  in  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  that  we  will  have  no  sort  of  commercial 
connection  with  them,  or  any  that  deal  with  them  ;  and  their 
names  shall  stand  recorded  in  the  town  books,  and  be  posted  up 
in  all  public  places  in  town  as  enemies  of  their  country. 

"11th.  Voted,  That  we  are  in  duty  bound  not  to  use  or  con- 
sume any  articles  from  Great  Britain,  subject  to  duties  on  the 
foregoing  plan;  and  that  we  will  not  knowingly  purchaso  of 
any  person  whatever,  any  such  articles  until  said  acts  are  re- 
pealed; neither  will  we  use  or  suffer  willingly  to  be  used  iu  our 
families  any  bohea  tea,  cases  of  sickness  excepted. 

"  12th.  Voted,  That  a  rcspectablo  letter  of  thanks  be  addressed 
to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  town  of  Boston,  for  tho 
noble  and  disinterested  and  very  expensive  opposition  made  by 
them  to  the  later  attempts  to  enslave  America  ;  aud  whereas  it 
appears  probable  to  us  that  the  goods  of  the  infamous  importers, 
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both    in   this  and  tho    neighboring  governments,   are    vended 
among  us  by  peddlers,  therefore, 

"  Kith.  Voted,  That  we  will  not  purchase  anything  of  theni, 
or  suffer  any  person  under  us  to  trade  with  thciu,  but  that  wo 
will,  as  much  a^  in  us  lies,  discourage  them,  and  endeavor  to 
have  the  law  executed  against  them  and  all  such  innholders  as 
entertain  them  contrary  to  law. 

''llth.  Voted,  That  a  committee  be  chosen  to  inquire  who 
among  us  act  contrary  to  the  foregoing  votes,  and  return  their 
names  to  the  town  clerk,  to  be  entered  in  the  town  books  and 
published  in  Messrs.  Eder's  &  Gill's  paper,  as  persous  confed- 
erating with  the  importers  to  the  ruin  of  their  country;  and, 
whereas,  the  ears  of  our  earthly  sovereign,  by  the  intervention 
of  his  wicked  ministers,  are  rendered  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his 
oppressive-  American  subjects,  and  as  we  approhend  wo  have  a 
righteous  cause,  and  as  wo  are  assured  tho  ears  of  the  King  of 
kings  are  always  opened  to  the  cries  of  tho  oppressed;  therefore, 
"  ljth.  Voted,  That  we  will  unitedly  petition  the  throne  of 
grace  for  protection  against  encroaching  power,  whereby  our 
civil  liberties  arc  so  violontly  attacked  and  our  religious  liber- 
ties endangered,  and  that  Thursday,  the  3d  day  of  May  next, 
be  set  apart  by  this  town  for  said  purpose  ;  and  the  Selectmen 
be  a  Committee  to  wait  upon  our  Rev.  Pastor,  desiring  him  to 
lead  iu  I  he  exercises  of  the  day,  and  that  by  an  advertisement 
they  invite  the  neighboring  towns  to  join  with  us  in  similar 
exercises  on  said  day. 

"lbth.  Voted,  That  tho  foregoing  votes  bo  recorded,  and  a 
copy  thereof  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  committeo  of 
inspection  in  Loston,  together  with  our  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
merchants  and  traders  there." 

Prominent  People  in  Earlier  Days.1 — Isaac  Ho- 
bart  was  my  grandfather.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be 
noticed  on  account  of  that  relation,  but  on  account  of  a 
noted  work  which  he  undertook  iu  his  day  (1745). 
This  was  making  a  tunnel  under  ground  nearly  fifteen 
rods  iu  length,  with  deep-cuts  at  the  eutrauce  and  at 
the  outlet,  some  portions  of  it  being  about  twenty 
feet  deep  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was 
walled  on  the  side,  and  covered  over  at  the  top  with 
large  flat  stones  ;  the  width  at  the  bottom  was  five 
feet,  at  the  top  four;  the  height  was  from  five  to  six 
feet.  A  canal,  one  mile  long,  convening  the  water  to 
this  tuunel,  was  dug,  and  by  means  of  it  two  streams 
were  united  to  enlarge  a  mill  privilege.  The  inhabi- 
tants agreed,  as  an  inducement,  to  allow  him  to  take 
three  quarts  of  corn  as  toll  for  grinding  a  bushel 
instead  of  two,  as  provided  by  law.  This  monopoly 
coutiuued  over  thirty  years,  until  my  father,  Aaron 
Hobart,  who  inherited  the  mills  and  privilege,  relin- 
quished it  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  stated  before. 

This  work,  for  that  day,  was  a  great  undertaking, 
and  its  accomplishment  by  a  farmer,  with  limited 
means,  shows  great  energy  and  perseverance  of  char- 
acter. This  tuunel,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  dug 
iu  this  country,  and  it  has  been  continued  to  be  used 
to  this  day  with  but  very  little  repairs.  There  have 
been  important  results  from   the  construction  of  this 
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tunnel.  Except  for  the  union  of  the  two  streams  the 
present  extensive  works  for  making  tacks,  brads,  shoe- 
nails,  and  many  other  useful  articles  would  probably 
never  have  been  established.  My  honored  grandfather, 
who  emigrated  to  this  town  over  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  little  thought  when  he  was  doing  this 
work  that  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  so  great  an 
establishment  in  the  days  of  one  of  his  grandsons,  the 
writer  of  this  article. 

Another  one  of  the  same  name,  Col.  Aaron  IJobait, 
my  honored  father,  requires  some  notice,  not,  as  I 
have  said  above  (of  my  grandfather),  because  he  was 
my  father,  but  because  he  was  a  noted  man  in  his  day, 
and  did  honor  to  the  town.  It  has  already  been  stated 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  he  was  the  first,  or  one  of 
the  first,  who  cast  meeting-house  bells  iu  this  country. 
About  the  year  17b"9,  in  an  advertisement  of  his  in  a 
Boston  newspaper,  he  offered  his  services  in  easting 
bells  at  his  furnace  in  Abington.  The  editor  of  the 
paper  in  a  note  remarked,  "  that  it  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  bells  could  now  be  cast  iu  this 
country,  and  that  we  need  not  be  obliged  to  send  to 
England  for  them." 

Another  important  manufacture  of  his  was  the 
casting  of  cannon  in  this  town.  He  was  the  first  per- 
son who  cast  them  in  this  country.  This  honor  has 
been  claimed  for  the  town  of  Bridgewater  before  its 
division.  William  Allen,  Esq  ,  who  has  been  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  towu  of  East  Bridgewater,  claimed 
this  in  a  statement  in  a  public  paper,  but  it  was 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  same  paper  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Col.  Aaron  Hobart,  of  Abington,  was  the 
first  person  who  cast  them  in  this  couutry. 

After  continuing  the  business  for  a  number  of  years 
very  successfully  and  profitably,  he  sold  the  establish- 
ment to  the  State,  and  the  late  Col.  Hugh  Orr,  of 
Bridgewater  (now  East  Bridgewater),  was  employed 
to  continue  the  business  in  that  town.  This  probably 
caused  Mr.  Allen's  mistake.  His  effort  to  prove  that 
the  first  cannon  was  east  at  Bridgewater  shows,  how- 
ever, that  he  considered  such  an  event  an  honor  to  a 
town. 

Col.  Hobart  in  his  day  was  a  very  active  busi- 
ness man.  He  was  the  owner  of  several  forges  for 
making  bar-iron  and  iron  shapes,  and  a  blast  furnace 
for  casting  hollow-ware  and  cannon-balls.  lie  was 
also  the  owner  of  land  iu  Maine  (eighteen  thousand 
acres),  on  which  he  settled  two  of  his  sons  (Nathaniel 
and  Isaac),  and  built  two  saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill. 
The  town  is  now  called  "  Edmuud,"  after  the  given 
name  of  his  ancestor,  Edmuud  Hobart,  who  settled  in 
Hingham  in  1634.  The  town  is  situated  in  Wash- 
ington County.     His  descendants  are  quite   numer- 
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ous,  among  whom  the  mills,  which  he  built  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago,  are  still  owned. 

Woodbridge  Brown,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown,  the  first  minister  settled  in  town,  was 
a  very  noted  character,  and  held  many  offices  of 
lienor  and  trust,  as  stated  in  previous  chapters.  He 
represented  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature  fifteen 
years,  from  1759  to  1776.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Congress  in  1774,  delegate  to  the 
Convention  at  Boston  in  17G8,  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Salem  in  1774,  to  the  Second  Pro- 
vincial Congress  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  to  the 
Third,  held  at  Watertown,  July  31,  1775.  He  held 
the  office  of  town  clerk  and  treasurer  twenty-one 
years,  from  1756  to  1777.  He  was  one  of  the  select- 
men eleven  years,  from  1775. 

Jacob  Smith  was  a  noted  character  in  his  day ; 
he  lived  in  East  Abington  ;  was  one  of  the  select- 
men eleven  years,  from  1780  ;  represented  the  town 
in  the  State  Legislature  five  years  in  succession,  from 
1787,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  town  affairs. 
He  left  several  children.  Three  of  his  sons — James, 
Theodore,  and  Zeuas — were  noted  men  in  the  town. 
James  was  an  active  man  in  East  Abington,  and 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  there.  Theo- 
dore lived,  al»o,  in  that  section,  on  the  place  which 
was  his  father's ;  he  was  a  patriot  in  politics.  Zenas 
lived  in  North  Abington  ;  he  was  for  a  number  of 
years  captain  of  the  artillery  company.  There  were 
several  daughters  also,  who  were  quite  distinguished 
for  their  personal  appearance,  manners,  aud  educa- 
tion. 

Dauiel  Lane,  Jr.,  was  a  very  efficient  man  in  town 
affairs  ;  he  lived  in  East  Abington  ;  was  one  of  the 
selectmen  thirteen  years,  from  1794;  was  moderator 
in  town  meetings  for  many  years,  and  held  the  com- 
mission of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  left  several 
children,  and  his  descendants  are  quite  numer- 
ous. 

Josiah  Torrey,  who  held  the  office  of  a  deacon  in 
the  Second  Congregational  Society  for  many  years, 
was  a  very  worthy  character.  He  resided  in  the 
easterly  part  of  South  Abington. 

Nathan  Gurney,  Jr.,  was  a  very  useful   man  in  all 
town   affairs.     In   his   early   days   he   taught  in   the 
public  schools  for  a  number  of  years.      He  served  as 
one  of  the  selectmen,  from   1799,  twenty-four  years, 
twenty-two  of  them  in  succession  ;  was  moderator  in  ! 
town-meetings  for  a  great  number  of  years;  represented  i 
the  town  in  the  State  Legislature  ten  years.     He  was 
one  of  the  delegates  from  this  town,  Nov.  15,  1820,  to  ■ 
revise  the  Constitution  of  the  commonwealth.     Mr. 
Gumcy  removed  to  Boston  before  1830  ;  was  a  mem-  ' 


bcr  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

The  following  extracts  of  some  of  the  votes  passed 
by  the  town  in  former  times  are  given  as  specimens 
of  the  extreme  care  which  the  inhabitants  took  in  all 
matters  that  affected  their  interests,  not  even  omitting 
to  notice  fashions  and  dress,  and  in  some  cases  assum- 
ing the  powers  of  legislation,  and  passing  by-laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  their  votes,  with  lines  for  neglect 
to  obey  and  rewards  for  obedience : 

5th  March,  1716.  Voted,  "That  every  man  sixteen  years  old 
and  upwards  shall  kill  twelve  blackbirds,  or  pay  two  shillings 
to  the  town  charge  more  than  their  part." 

2d  March,  1724.  Voted,  "That  the  Drinkwatcr  people  shall 
have  liberty  to  make  a  Pound  upon  their  own  cost,  and  Isaac 
Hatch  was  chosen  keeper  of  said  Pound." 

5th  Sept.,  1720.  "  Liout.  William  Reed,  Matthew  Piatt,  Ed- 
ward Bates,  and  Samuel  Noyes  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
draw  up  objections  in  answer  to  the  Driokwater  people's  peti- 
tion to  draw  off  from  them."  And  it  wjls  voted  that  "  .Matthew 
Pratt  and  Samuel  Noyes  should  carry  the  answer  to  the  court." 

17th  Nov.,  1735.  Voted,  "To  send  a  petition  tu  the  General 
Court,  that  wo  may  be  cased  upon  the  Province  taxes."  The 
petition  was  presented  and  a  resolve  passed  thereon. 

13th  Jan.,  1736.  "That  the  sum  of  £32  16*.  be  granted  and 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  Selectmen  of  Abington, 
to  reimburse  the  like  sum  they  had  paid  as  a  line  fur  not  send- 
ing  a  Representative,  anno,  1734,  and  what  they  were  over- 
charged in  the  Provinco  tax." 

7th  March,  1737.  Voted,  "That  any  person  that  shall  kill 
any  grown  wild-cat  this  year  within  our  town  shall  have 
2U«." 

26th  May,  1746.  The  town  votod  otT  "a  part  of  their  town- 
ship to  a  number  of  petitioners."  The  part  taken  oil'  was  at 
the  south  end  of  the  town.  It  was  annexed  to  the  corners  of 
four  of  the  neighboring  towns,  to  form  what  was  fur  many  years 
called  Tunk  Parish,  in  Pembroke,  now  Hanson. 

25th  Moy,  1775.  Voted,  "That  it  was  an  indecent  way  that 
the  female  sex  do  sit  in  their  hats  and  bonnet?,  to  worship  ijod 
in  his  house,"  and  offensive  to  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
town. 

11th  Feb.,  1777.  The  currency  of  the  country  being  in  a  state 
of  rapid  depreciation,  the  town  agreed  on  the  prices  of  labor, 
provisions,  and  various  articles  of  merchandise.  A  list  is  on 
record. 

29th  May,  1780.  The  town  voted  their  acceptance  of  the  con- 
stitution agreed  on  by  the  convention,  but  wero  for  so  modify- 
ing the  third  article  in  the  bill  of  rights  as  to  allow  every  one 
to  pay  his  money  for  the  support  of  public  worship  where  he 
attonded.  They  were  also  for  limiting  the  number  uf  counsel- 
ors aud  senators  to  thirty-four. 

9th  June,  1788.  Voted,  "That  no  person  shall  set  up  any  cako 
or  cakes,  or  anything  in  imitation  of  cakes,  or  throw  any  stones 
or  sticks  at  them,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  meeting-house  each 
way  on  the  public  road,  or  on  the  green  near  the  meetiug-bouse. 
Any  person  so  otfendiug  shall  pay  a  tine  of  5«.  for  the  use  of  the 
town." 

14th  Jan.,  1793.  Mr.  Niles,  Col.  Hobart,  and  .Mr.  Jacob  Dyer 
were  appointed  a  committeo  to  prepare  instructions  to  the  rep- 
resentative against  the  repeal  of  the  then  law  agaiust  theatrical 
exhibitions. 

1st  April,  1793.  Voted,  "  That  all  persons  that  suffer  their 
dog  or  dogs  to  go  to  meeting,  at  the  meetiug-hou=c,  when  tho 
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pu<ijjlu  assemble  fur  public  worship,  shall  pay  the  same  line  as 
is  provided  for  breach  of  the  Sabbath." 

lUb  March,  1SU5.  Voted,  "To  divide  the  town  of  Abington 
into  two  separate  towns."  Sixty-eight  in  favor  of  a  division 
and  forty-seven  against  it.  At  the  same  time  a  cominitteo  of 
five  were  appointed  to  run  the  dividing  line. 

Gth  April,  1SU7.  The  town  refused  to  "  vote  off  Aaron  Ilobart 
and  others  as  a  separate  religious  society  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,"  and  appointed  Daniel  Lane,  Jr.,  and  John  King, 
Estp,  agents  to  attend  the  Legislature  and  opposo  their  petition 
to  be  set  otf. 

15th  of  Sept.,  1S12.  The  town  adopted  a  preamble  and 
resolves,  reported  by  a  eouiuiittee,  relative  to  the  war  then 
recently  declared  against  Great  Britain.  In  these  the  war, 
which  had  been  waged  against  "  paper  blockades,"  in  dero- 
gation of  our  rights  as  a  neutral  uation,  and  against  the  British 
claim  of  a  right  to  impress  her  own  seamen  out  of  American 
vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  her  practice,  under  that  claim,  of  im- 
pressing naturalized  and  native  American  citizens,  was  declared 
to  be  both  just  and  necessary.  The  town  pledged  their  support 
in  carrying  it  on,  inculcated  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  deprecated  all  opposition  to  the  war  in 
the  shape  of  mobs,  and  all  measures  that  tended  in  any  way  to 
destroy  the  union  of  the  Statos. 

9th  March,  1835.  Voted,  "To  build  a  bouse  to  hold  future 
town  meetings  in."  Subsequently  it  was  agreed  to  build  the 
house  on  a  half  aero  of  land,  given  by  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt, 
and  situated  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  road,  near  Jesse  Dun- 
ham's.   The  cost  of  the  house  was  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

Physicians  in  Abington  from  the  Earliest 
Times.1 — The  first  who  practiced  medicine  in  this 
town  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  who  came  here  in 
the  year  1713,  and,  as  was  usual  at  that  time,  dispensed 
to  the  spiritual  and  physical  wants  of  his  parishioners. 
He  lived  in  a  small  house  about  six  or  eight  rods  east 
from  the  old  brick  tavern  building  at  Centre  Abing- 
ton.    He  died  Sept.  12,  1749,  aged  sixty-two. 

Dr.  David  Jones  came  here  probably  about  the  year 
1750.  He  lived  in  what  was  called  the  old  Moses 
Reed  house.  It  is  not  known  where  he  originated 
nor  precisely  when  he  settled  here.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  selectmeu  in  1760,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  six  years.  In  that  year  (1760)  he  was 
chosen  by  the  town  to  purchase  a  bell  of  about  six 
hundred  pouuds  weight.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  a 
delegate  from  this  town  to  attend  a  county  congress, 
which  met  at  Plympton,  Sept.  20,  1774,  where  all 
the  towns  in  the  county  were  represented.  At  that 
convention  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  to 
report  resolves  on  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  rights  of  the  colony.  These 
resolves  have  been  highly  spoken  of  as  timely,  able, 
and  spirited.  He  was  chosen  also  a  delegate  to  the 
First  Provincial  Congress  at  Salem,  Oct.  5,  1774  ;  and 
also  to  the  Third  at  Watertown,  July  31,  1775.  He 
was  a  delegate   to   the  convention   at  Cambridge,  in 
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September,  1779,  to  form  a  State  Constitution.  Be- 
sides these  he  held  other  important  ofliees. 

Dr.  David  Joues,  Jr.,  son  of  the  above-uauied  Dr. 
Joues,  practiced  in  town  for  a  year  or  two,  about 
1775.  He  had  a  hospital  for  smallpox  patients.  He 
lived  in  the  old  Maj.  John  Cushiug  house,  about 
one-half  mile  south  of  the  North  Abington  meeting- 
house. He  afterwards  moved  to  North  Yarmouth, 
Me.  He  served  for  a  time  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

Dr.  Adauis  resided  in  Abington  in  or  about  the 
year  1778  or  1779. 

Dr.  Richard  Briggs  resided  in  Abington,  and  prac- 
ticed as  a  physician  about  1780.  He  was  a  surgeon 
on  board  a  public  ship  in  the  war  of  independence. 
He  was  in  quite  extensive  practice  in  this  town  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  removed  to  the  town  of  Ches- 
terfield, county  of  Hampshire,  about  1812.  He  was 
a  niau  well  informed,  had  great  couversatioual  powers, 
and  his  friends  and  supporters  were  very  much  at- 
tached to  him,  and  he  to  them.  Ho  was  contemporary 
with  Dr.  Gridley  Thaxter  during  almost  his  whole 
residence  in  town.    He  was  chosen  town  clerk  iu  1799. 

Dr.  Gridley  Thaxter,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail 
Smith  Thaxter,  born  in  Hiugham,  April  9,  175C,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years  engaged  as  surgeon  iu  the 
privateer  "  Speedwell,"  Capt.  Jonathan  Greeley,  and 
sailed  from  Boston  in  the  year  1770.  He  continued 
in  her  till  1778. 

In  1779  he  sailed  with  Capt.  David  Ropes,  of 
Salem,  iu  the  brig  "  Wild  Cat,"  taking  a  number  of 
prizes,  the  last  a  schooner  of  fourteen  guns,  in  tho 
harbor  of  Halifax.  They  were  uuable  to  retain  the 
schooner,  the  enemy  having  sent  from  town  a 
schooner,  brig,  and  two  sloops,  which  recaptured  her. 
The  following  night  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
frigate  "  Surprise,"  and  Dr.  Thaxter  remained  ou  the 
prisou-ship  about  three  months.  He  was  then  taken 
to  Halifax,  where  he  remained  about  a  mouth,  when 
he  was  exchanged  and  came  to  Boston.  Iu  the 
spring  of  1780  he  sailed  with  Capt.  William  Patten, 
Jr.,  of  Salem,  in  the  brig  "  Warrior,"  fourteen  guns, 
and  was  taken  in  the  month  of  May  by  the  sloop-of- 
war  "  Captain  Ingalls,"  carried  to  New  York,  kept 
aboard  the  prison-ship  three  weeks,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  while  prisoner,  was  boarded  in  the  town 
of  Jamaica.  When  released,  he  came  to  Boston  with 
Maj.  Hopkins,  and  without  returning  to  his  native 
place,  or  seeing  his  frieuds,  he  engaged  on  buard  the 
State  ship  "  Mars,"  Capt.  Simeon  Sampson,  and  re- 
mained as  surgeon  till  the  year  1781.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Hingham, 
'  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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He  moved  from  Hiugham  to  Abington  in  the  year  | 
17S3,  hired  a  part  of  Rev.  Samuel  Miles'  house,  aud 
afterwards  bought  the  Dr.  Jones  farm.  About  the 
year  171)7  he  bought  a  farm  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Nash, 
and  built  a  house  the  following  year,  which  he  occu- 
pied till  his  decease,  Feb.  13,  1S45. 

"  Dr.  Ezekiel  Thaxter,  son  of  the  above  Dr.  Grid- 
ley  Thaxter,  was  born  in  Abington,  July  22,  1787. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Hinghatn  Academy. 
After  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  studied 
medicine  under  the  instruction  of  John  U.  Warren, 
of  Boston.  He  received  his  medical  diploma  in  1815, 
and  immediately  commenced  practice  with  his  father 
in  Abington.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  physician, 
and  at  the  present  day  is  remembered  with  affectiou 
by  a  larjre  number  of  the  residents  of  the  town.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he  was  able  to 
practice  but  little,  having  suffered  from  paralysis. 
In  1821  he  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
until  1S32.  He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  father,  a 
worthy  and  estimable  citizen.  He  died  Oct.  11, 
1856,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

"  Dr.  Richards  came  to  town  about  the  year  1800, 
and  in  addition  to  his  practice  was  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing cloths,  in  1812,  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
Tirrell,  of  Boston. 

"  Dr.  John  Charapuey  came  to  Abington  in  the 
year  1827.  He  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Sawin,  of 
East  Bridgewater,  aud  purchased  the  situation  owned 
by  Dr.  Sawin  just  before  his  death,  in  1821.  When 
he  removed  to  Abington,  in  1827,  he  occupied  the 
house  on  South  Avenue  once  owned  by  Aaron  Ho- 
bart,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  was  in  the  United  States  service 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  in  1857. 

"  Dr.  Alouzo  Chapin  came  to  East  Abington  about 
1840.  and  contiuued  in  practice  there  for  nearly  ten 
years. 

"  Dr.  Johu  S.  Curtis  came  to  South  Abington  in 
the  summer  of  1844,  and  remained  in  practice  there 
for  two  years. 

"  Dr.  Edmund  Edmonston  succeeded  him  in  the 
same  part  of  the  town,  and  remained  about  the  same 
length  of  time. 

"  Dr.  Albion  P.  Chase  came  to  South  Abington  in 
1848.  After  boarding  for  a  time,  he  was  married  to 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Ilowland,  and  re- 
sided in  a  house  on  South  Avenue.  In  the  spring  of 
1855  he  sold  out  aud  removed  to  Portland,  Me. 

"  Dr.  Charles  A.  King  came  to  Centre  Abington  in 
the  autumu  of  1848,  and  contiuued  in  practice  there 
till  his  death,  Sept.  10,  1852. 

"  Dr.  F.  A.  Jewett  came  to  North  Abington  in  the 
spring  of  1850.     In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 


moved  to  Centre  Abiugton,  and  remaiued  in  practice 
there  till  May,  1859,  wheu  he  removed  to  Shrews- 
bury. 

"  Dr.  J.  M.  Underwood  came  to  East  Abington  in 
the  year  1S48,  and  continued  in  practice  uutil  Jan. 
30,  1871,  when  he  suddenly  died. 

"  Dr.  D.  W.  Briggs,  homoeopathic  physician,  came 
to  Abington  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  He  continued 
iu  practice  till  the  spring  of  1858,  when  he  relin- 
quished his  practice  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Hunt,  who  remained 
but  a  short  time.  Dr.  Briggs,  with  his  family,  re- 
moved to  Gardner,  Me. 

"  Dr.  Asa  Millet  came  to  Centre  Abington  from 
East  Bridgewater,  Dec.  22,  1854,  aud  later  returned 
again  to  East  Bridgewater,  where  he  now  eontiuues 
in  practice. 

"  Dr.  Nelson  B.  Tanner  came  to  East  Abington 
May  9,  1854,  and  remained  there  till  August  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  removed  to  North  Abington, 
where  he  still  remains. 

"  Dr.  F.  F.  Forsaith  succeeded  Dr.  A.  P.  Chase  in 
his  practice  April  9,  1858,  and  is  now  located  in 
Weymouth  Landing. 

"  Dr.  Charles  H.  Haskell  commenced  practice  in 
South  Abington  April  19,  1858,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

"  Dr.  J.  F.  Harris,  homoeopathist,  succeeded  Dr. 
Hunt  in  May,  1859." 

Dr.  C.  F.  Robinson  succeeded  Dr.  Forsaith  in 
South  Abington  Feb.  3,  18G2,  and  shortly  after  re- 
moved to  East  Boston,  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Dudley  came  to  Centre  Abington, 
in  April,  18G4,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Asa  Millet  iu  prac- 
tice. 

Dr.  Nelson  B.  Tanner,  Jr.,  opened  an  office  in 
South  Abington  in  1864,  and  was  iu  practice  a  short 
time  only. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Hastings  opened  an  office  in  East 
Abington  in  1865,  and  soou  removed  to  South  Abing- 
ton, where  he  still  resides. 

The  physicians  now  practicing  in  Abington  arc 
Edward  P.  Adams,  Silas  B.  Dickerman,  and  Henry 
W.  Dudley  in  Centre  Abington,  and  Nelson  B.  Tanner 
and  George  F.  Whcatley  in  North  Abington. 

Civil  History. — The  town  has  now  been  incor- 
porated about  one  hundred  and  seveuty-five  years. 
The  first  town-meeting  was  held  March  3,  1713, 
at  which  meeting  the  following  town  officers  were 
chosen :  "  William  Hersey,  moderator ;  William 
Hersey,  William  Tirrell,  and  William  Reed,  select- 
men ;  William  Reed,  town  clerk ;  James  Nash,  town 
treasurer  ;  Joseph  Josselyo,  constable  ;  Edmund  Jack- 
son  and    Nicholas    Porter,  surveyors    of  highways ; 
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Ebcnezer     Whituiarsh     and     Edward    Bates,    fence- 
viewers." 

The  selectmen  were  generally,  if  nut  without  excep- 
tion, assessors.  To  avoid  repetition  their  names  are 
niven  the  first  year  they  were  chosen  and  the  number 
of   years   they   served,    without    noticing    the  yearly 

changes : 

Yean*.  ' 

1713.  William   Horsey 21    17S6. 

1713.  William  Tin-ell 2|   17'JU. 

1713.   William  Reed  lu 

171-1.  Siimucl  Porter 3 

17  1-1.   Edmund  Jackson....  1 

1716.  Audrcw  Ford 1 

1715.  Edward  Bates Ill 

17111.  Samuel  French 7 

17U5.  James  Xa>h 2 


Years. 

Edward  Cobb 1 

Josiah  Torrey 4 

17'J'J.  Benjamin  Tuaxtcr...      1 

17'.i.",. 


1718.  Kiehnliis  Noyes 1 

I7ls.  Samuel  Pool tj 

171'J.  Joseph  Jnsselyn 1 

17111.  Samuel  Xoyes 1 

1720.  Joseph  Lincoln 2 

172H.  Hezekiah  Ford 

1721.  Edmund  Jackson 

172:i.  James  N.i.-h 

172S.   Matthew  Pratt 

I72S.  Jacob  lleed 

172'.'.  Joshua  Shaw 

172H.  Samuel  Jackson 

17:;".  Samuel  l'.eed 

173(1.  Thomas  Tirrcll 

17:::;.  Cliris-topbor  Dyer....  4 

1731.   Nicholas  Shaw 3 

1735.   Ebcnezer  Bates 1 

1735.   Obadiah  Heed S 

1730.  Jacob  Porter 3 

17:17.  Joseph  Mersey 4 

173H.  John  Nuycs 12 

1740.  Ephraim  Spouner S 

1711.   Daoiel  Ueeil 15 

1762.   Nathaniel   l'ratt 1 

1756.  Woodbridge   l'rown.  11 

1750.  Samuel   Norton 8 

1758.  Samuel    Pool 0 

17*10.  David  Jones G 

1703.  Josiah  Torrey 10 

1771.  William  Heed,  Jr....  4 

1772.  Samuel   Brown 5 

1775.  Joshua  Howe 5 

1775.    Benjamin    Bates,  Jr.  3 

1775.  Joshua  Shaw 3 

177S.   Daniel   lteed 2 

17SII.   Daniel  Shaw 2 

1780.  Jacob  Smith 11 

17S3.   Jacob  Pool 10 

17S5.  Luke  Bicknell 1 

1786.  Jacob  Dyer 1 

17S0.  Thomas  Reed 1 


Nathaniel  Howe 1 

17'J4.  Ephraim  Noyes 0 

17U4.  David  Lane,  Jr 13 

17'JS.  Samuel  Nortun 12 

lTB'J.  N'oah  Ford 1 

17!)'J.  Nathan  Curncy,  Jr.  24 

1S06.  William  Wales 10 

1313.  Micah  Pool 11 

I8II5.  James  Bates 12 

1819.  Jarcd  Whitman 0 

1821.  John  Cushing 'J 

1  !    1824.  David  Beal 17 

3  I    1S3U.  Asaph  Dunbar 1 

1,    1S33.  Joseph  Cleverly 0 

1  ■    1833.  Spencer  Vining 7 

S      18JO.  Nathan  Beal 2 

1  1842.   Isaac  Ilerscy 'J 

3  i    1842.  William  W.  Gushing.  1 

2  I    1813.  William  Bouncy I 

1      1844.  Joshua  Whituiarsh..  1 

4  [    1S44.  Goddard   Heed 

3;    1S45.   Zeuas  Jenkins  (2d). 

1845.  Lysander  Cushing.. 

1S40.  Stetson  Vaughn 

1847.  Davis  Gurney 

1850.   William  P.  Corthell 

1861.  Samuel  lteed.Jr 

1862.  Nathan  S.  Jenkins.. 
1852.  John  N.  Noyes 

1856.  SylvauusNash 

1850.  Marcus  Reed 

I860.  Joseph  Wilkes 1 

I860.  Micah  II.  Pool 2 

1857.  Henry  A.  Noyes 5 

1858.  Samuel  V.  Loud 2 

1S0O.  Zenas  Jenkins 6 

1801).  William  Brown 1 

1  Mil.  Samuel  B.  Thaxtcr..  2 

1801.  Marcus  Heed 15 

1801.  William  Brown 1 

1802.  William  Thaxtcr 2 

1S02.   Zenas  Jenkins 0 

1804.  Henry  A.  Noyes 25 

1808.   Brainuid   Cushing...  I 

18011.  Charles  W.  Soule 3 

1S72.  E.  R.  Studley 1 

1875.  Juuathau  Arnold 1 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  town  officers  : 
George  A.  Beal,  clork  and  treasurer  ;  Henry  A.  Noyes,  Joseph 
L.  Greenwood,  George  M.  Nash,  selectmen  ;  Henry  A. 
Noyes,  Augustus  II.  Wright,  George  B.  Merrill,  road  com- 
missioners ;  Dr.  Silus  B.  Dickei  man,  Elbridgc  Sprague,  Otis 
W.  Soule,  school  committee;  Rev.  Horace  W.  Wright, 
Albert  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Gleason,  Mrs.  Alice  A. 
Richardson,  WebstorS.  Wales,  George  A.  Beal,  Hon.  Henry 
B.  Pierce,  .Miss  Mary  A.  Wright,  Mrs.  Georgiana  S.  Reed, 
trustees  of  Public  Library;  Josiah  Cushluan,  Harvey  B. 
Russell,  John  A.  Floyd,  Thomas  E.  Keen,  Seth  W.  Ben- 
nett, Jr.,  Elliot  W.  Ford,  constables. 

Roads. — Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  two 
county  roads  were  laid  out  through  the  territory 
composing  it,  one  leadiug  from  Middleboro'  through 


Bridgewater  (now  East  Bridgewater),  Washington 
Street  in  Abiugton,  passing  by  the  South  aud  Cen- 
tre meeting-houses  in  Abingtou  to  Weymouth, — to 
meet  a  road  leading  to  Boston.  This  was  in  1G90. 
The  other  from  Plymouth,  through  Pembroke  (now 
Hanson)  by  the  Indian  Head  River  Pond  into  Abing- 
tun  by  Plymouth  Street  (formerly  called  Back  Street), 
passing  by  the  way  that  leads  to  Little  Comfort  (now 
South  Abingtou)  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
Hersey's  saw-mill,  which  stood  near  the  present  loca- 
tion of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Depot,  to  Weymouth. 
This  was  in  1707.  Iu  1S45,  when  the  Old  Colony 
Railway  was  built,  roads  were  constructed  extending 
to  the  stations,  and  as  the  population  increased  new 
roads  were  made  to  connect  with  these  until  we  have 
the  present  system  of  highways,  many  of  which  have 
level  sidewalks,  shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  The 
streets  of  Abington  and  Rockland  are  proverbial  for 
their  smoothness  aud  hardness,  and  invariably  call 
forth  words  of  commeudation  from  strangers  and  vis- 
itors. Abington  has  at  the  present  time  about  forty 
utiles  of  highway. 

Population. — The  population  of  Abington.  accord- 
ing to  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  it,  was,  in  17-0 
(fourteen  years  after  its  incorporation),  371 ;  but  we 
have  no  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  it  every  ten 
years,  that  I  know  of,  until  the  United  States  census 
in  1790.  It  was  then  1453;  in  1S00,  102;");  1S10, 
1704  ;  1820,  1920  ;  1830,  2423  ;  1840,  3144  ;  1850, 
52G9  ;  1855  (five  years),  G930.  From  this  it  appears 
that  for  the  sixty-four  years,  from  172G  to  179(1.  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  this  town  was  1US2; 
from  1790  to  18U0,  17G;  1S00  to  1810,  SI  ;  1810 
to  1820,  21G;  1820  to  1830,503;  18:>0  to  1S40, 
721 ;  1S40  to  1850,  2125  ;  1S50  to  1855  (five  years  >, 
1GG7.  In  18C0  the  population  was  8527;  in  1S70 
it  was  9308,  aud  at  the  present  time  is  4000. 

By  the  above  we  see  a  very  slow  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  town  for  sixty-four  years,  172G  to 
1790,— only  1082,-17  yearly,  and  1G5  for  every 
ten  years;  and  also  from  1790  to  1820  (thirty  years), 
467;  averaging  1C  yearly,  and  150  every  ten  years; 
less  yearly  than  the  sixty-four  previous.  The  increase 
the  next  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1S30,  was  mure 
than  the  thirty  years  previous,  it  being  503.  The 
increase  the  next  ten  yeais,  from  1830  to  1S40,  was 
truly  surprising,  it  being  721  ;  the  increase  from  1S40 
to  1850  was  much  more  so,  viz.,  2125;  but  from 
1850  to  1855  (five  years)  it  almost  exceeded  belief, 
being  1GG7.  The  population  of  the  towns  compris- 
ing the  original  town  of  Abingtou  is  12,500.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  population  has  nearly  doubled 
since  1855. 
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Valuation. — Without  going  farther  buck  than 
1825  (and  we  have  no  date  beyond  that  to  compare), 
which  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  its 
incorporation,  the  town's  valuation  stood  8414,916; 
iu  1831,  $453,289  ;  in  1835,  84SS.549  ;  1839,  8529,- 
714;  1S45,  $1,223,931;  1850,  $1,707,163;  1855, 
§2,942,382;  1858,  S3, 186,579;  in  1860,  83,279,- 
465;  in  1S70,  $4,207,102;  and  in  1883,  81,849,- 
350.  The  valuation  at  the  present  time  of  the  three 
towns  constituting  the  original  town  of  Abington  is 
80,274,t)3U.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  valuation 
has  increased  at  a  considerably  greater  ratio  than  the 
population,  and  this  would  indicate,  what  is  doubtless 
true,  that  the  people  of  the  day  earn  more  money, 
have  better  food,  wear  better  clothing,  live  in  more 
comfortable  houses,  and  have  more  of  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  of  life  than  in  1855. 

Polls. — The  increase  in  the  number  of  polls  until 
the  town  was  divided  has  kept  pace  in  accordance 
with  the  increase  of  population  and  valuation.  In 
1825  there  were  40C  ;  in  1S31,  578;  1835,  703; 
1S39,  789;  1S45,  1040;  1S50,  1489;  1855,  1835; 
185S,  2097;  I860,  2210;  1S65,  2279;  iu  1870, 
2619  ;  and  in  1SS4,  1136.  The  number  of  polls  in 
1870  were  2587;  at  present,  1136;  in  the  three 
towns,  3511. 

Schools. — In  1732  the  first  school-house  in  town 
was  built.  It  stood  near  the  Centre  meeting-house, 
and  was  the  only  one  in  town  until  1755,  twenty-three 
years  after  the  first  one  was  built.  Previous  to  this,  in 
1724,  Mr.  Samuel  Porter  was  paid  tweuty  dollars  for 
keeping  school.  It  must  have  been  in  some  private 
room,  and  probably  such  a  school  was  continued  until 
the  first  school-house  was  built,  and  after  that  in  the 
first  school-house,  and  otherwise  ;  for  it  was  frequently 
kept  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  equalize  the 
travel,  until  the  town  was  divided  into  five  districts, 
in  1755.  There  was  a  law  passed  in  1789,  requiring 
towns  of  two  hundred  families  to  keep  a  grammar  school 
twelve  months  in  each  year,  in  which  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  should  be  taught  by  a  master,  quali- 
fied for  the  purpose.  This  school  was  kept  alternately 
in  each  of  the  five  districts  three  months  in  each  year. 
How  the  law  was  auswered  or  evaded  in  keeping  three 
months  in  a  year  instead  of  twelve  I  am  not  aware. 
It  was  considered  as  an  arbitrary  law.  Its  object  was 
to  prepare  students  for  entering  college  at  the  public 
expense.  It  was  kept  as  the  winter  schools  usually 
were,  only  the  master,  must  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
languages,  but  few  were  prepared  for  entering  college 
in  this  way  ;  but  it  helped  the  common  schools,  as  it 
furnished  better  teachers. 

In  1794,  thirty-Dine  years  after  the  first  districting 


(in  1755),  the  districts  were  increased  to  eight,  with 
some  provision  to  aid  families  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  by  granting  to  them  a  portiou  of  the  money 
raised  for  schooling.  In  1822  eleven  districts  wore 
made  by  bounds  on  the  roads.  In  1S47  the  eleven 
school  districts  were  defined  by  Hues,  with  metes  and 
bounds,  making  some  slight  alterations  from  1S22. 
This  was  done  to  make  definite  the  bounds  of  districts 
for  the  convenience  of  local  taxation.  In  1853  the 
district  system  in  this  town  was  abolished  ;  the  regu- 
lation and  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  were  as- 
sumed by  the  town  ;  new  school-houses  were  built, 
the  district  school-houses  being  paid  for  by  the 
town. 

The  following  sums  have  been  raised  at  different 
times  for  schooling,  and  divided  among  the  districts. 
Sometimes  each  district  had  an  equal  part,  and  at 
other  times  a  part  according  to  the  number  of  polls, 
or  the  taxes  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  ; 
sometimes  by  one-half  being  divided  equally  among 
the  districts,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  in  each  ;  changing  almost  every 
year,  and  often  very  unequally  divided.  In  1755, 
when  the  town  was  divided  into  five  districts,  the  sum 
raised  for  schooling  was  only  eighty-nine  dollars  ;  this, 
if  divided  equally  among  the  districts,  would  give  to 
each  ouly  817.80.  This  continued  to  be  the  amount 
raised  until  1765  (ten  years),  when  the  amount  was 
increased  to  $133.33,  and  this  continued  so  for  twenty 
years, — being  $26.66  to  each  district.  In  1785  the 
amount  was  $286.66  ;  to  each  district  S57.35.  This 
was  the  rate  for  ten  years,  until  1795,  when  it  stood 
at  $466.66.  Without  naming  the  division,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  name  the  sum  raised  at  each 
change,  for  the  same  sum  was  continued  to  be  raised 
from  one  change  to  another.  In  1805  it  was  8833.33  ; 
iu  1859,  87000.  The  amount  expended  the  last  year 
in  the  three  towns  was  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Jonathan  Arnold,  Samuel  Dyer,  and  Lewis  E. 
Noyes  have  done  much  in  years  past  for  the  schools 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  town.  Mr.  Arnold  in  his 
early  life  taught  many  years  in  Abington  and  King- 
ston. Hon.  B.  W.  Harris,  Judge  Keith,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  were  engaged  in  teaching  iu  Kingston  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
AbiDgton  for  some  years,  and  did  much  to  improve 
the  schools.  He  recommended  that  the  town  estab- 
lish one  high  school,  four  grammar  schools,  ten  inter- 
mediate, and  as  many  primary  as  might  be  uecessary. 
To  his  surprise  the  recommendation  was  carried  out, 
and  this  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  school 
history  of  the  town.     Besides  acting  iu  other  official 
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capacities  in  his  native  town,  Mr.  Arnold  has  served 
in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dyer  has  been  on  the  school  board  of 
Abiugton  and  South  Abiugton  for  tweuty-four  years, 
and  is  still  acting  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Lewis  E.  Noyes  was  a  member  for  six  years,  and, 
like  James  H.  Gleason,  who  has  done  much  for  the 
schools  of  the  town,  brought  to  the  office  those  valu- 
able qualities  that  result  from  the  practical  work  of 
the  live  teacher  in  the  school-room. 

The  schools  of  Abington  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  towns  in  the  county,  Hingham 
alone  excepted,  which  is  the  "  banner"  town  of  Plym- 
outh County  so  far  as  public  schools  are  concerned. 
The  schools  of  Abington;  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  have  been  much  improved  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  there  is  still  a  wide  margin  for  improve- 
ment. Skilled  supervision,  and  a  deeper  professional 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  are  the  two 
elements  specially  needed  at  the  present  time.  What 
has  been  said  concerning  the  schools  of  Abington  is 
equally  applicable  to  Rockland  and  South  Abington. 

The  high-school  house-lot  at  North  Abington  is 
the  fiuest  iu  town.  The  circumstances  concerning  its 
purchase  are  worth  recording. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1865  it  became  evi- 
dent that  additional  school  accommodations  must  be 
provided  for  North  Abington,  and  a  recommendation 
was  made  by  the  school  committee  to  the  town  in 
March,  18CG,  that  land  be  purchased  and  a  new 
building  erected.  The  town  voted  according  to  the 
recommendation.  The  only  lot  which  could  be  had 
of  sufficient  size  was  the  lot  owned  by  Elbridge 
Sprague,  Esq.  After  a  protracted  negotiation  he 
offered  to  sell  for  five  hundred  dollars.  Two  days 
later  he  thought  the  sum  was  too  small,  and  wanted 
fifty  dollars  additional.  The  committee,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  a  splendid  bargain  for  the  town,  even 
at  that  additional  price,  accepted  his  final  offer  ut 
once,  and  the  lot  became  the  property  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  school  com- 
mittee and  teachers : 

Elbridge  Sprague,  Otis  W.  Soule,  Silas  B.  Dicker- 
man,  committee  ;  George  L.  Richardson,  George  E. 
Wales,  Abbie  H.  Jones,  Anna  Tolman,  Amy  L. 
Edgerly,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien,  Isabelle  Holbrook, 
Emma  A.  Randall,  Eliza  F.  Dolan,  Mary  A.  King, 
Abbie  M.  Kelley,  Helen  D.  Hayward,  Mary  P.  Hay- 
ward,  Louie  II.  Ridgway,  Julia  A.  Ilayncs,  Susan  A. 
O  Brien,  Sarah  A.  King,  Hattie  L.  Davis,  Lurana 
Ford,  teachers. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Business  in  this  town  took 
its  rise  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.     The 


following  census  returns  of  1SG0  are  given,  so  that 

the  reader  may  make  a  comparison  with  the  business 
done  at  the  present  time,  as  given  under  Rockland, 
Abington,  and  South  Abingtou  : 

J.  Cleverly  A  Co.,  boot?,  calf  an  J  grain,  and  brogaus..  S27,700 
H'illey    ,t    Floyd,  boots,  congress,    lace,  ami    Oxford 

sboes 7  43tj 

Henry  Duabaiu,  shoes,  light  brogans,  cloth  and  Oxford 

ties 1 5,1100 

Jeremiah  Towle,  women's  shoes  and  buckskin,  etc 5,500 

Gilbert  *t  II not,  boots  and  Bboes 4,000 

J.  F.  Bigolow,  boots,  congress,  Oxford  tics,  and  strap 

shoes 7.i,0UU 

\V.  S.  Wales,  boots,  graiu  and  calf 3t>,liufl 

S.  Vining  it  Son,  brogaus 14,7:15 

C.  L.  Dunham,  boots,  shoes,  and  brogans I  5,  mm 

L.  T.  Harden,  shoes,  calf S.OIIO 

Fuller  tfc  Blanehard,  boots  and  shoes 3u,oOO 

Abncr  Curtis,  shoos  and  broguns 1 IJ I), mill 

Turner  Reed,  shoes,  boys',  youths',  and  children's 7,51)0 

Joiiah  Soule,  Jr.,  shoes 2u,oui) 

C.  L.  Brown,  boots  and  shoes,  congress,   Oxford  ties, 

etc 17,000 

L.  Faxon  A  Co.,  boots  ami  shoes,  men's,  women's,  and 

boys' 62,000 

George  Studley,  boots  and  shoes 2i,oOU 

George    C.   Reynolds,  shoes,  congress,   English   lace, 

and  Oxford  ties lti,327 

Samuel  Norton,  boots  and  shoes 31,250 

Samuel  Reed,  Jr.,  congress  and  Oxford 25,0m) 

Isaac  Pollard,  brogans  and  Oxford  tics 3,000 

Ilovey,  Arnold  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  congress  and 

Oxford  ties 71,742 

Levi  Reed,  boots  and  shoes,  congress,  huuters',  Oxford, 

etc 20,1100 

Whitmarsh  Bros.,  boots  and  shoes 50,000 

Beal  A;  Francis,  boots  and  shoes,  congress,  brogans,  aud 

Oxford S3,'J4U 

L.  G.  Damon,  Thomas  it  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  congress, 

etc 14,100 

M.  it  G.  T.  Nash,  boots  and  shoes,  congress,  hunters', 

etc 30,723 

Lit  N.S.Jenkins,  boots,  Oxford  ties  and  brogans 2U,liI7 

Jenkins  it  Tirrcll,  boots,  congress  aud  Scotch,  Oxford 

ties  and  strap 1 1,757 

Albert  Chamberlain,  shoes  and  moccasins 30,325 

Brown  A  Goodwin,  gaiter  boots  and  Oxford  ties 35.50S 

Franklin  Smith,  boots,  broguns,  aud  Oxford  ties 7,'JS3 

Lcander  Curtis,  congress,  boots,  and  brogans 7.200 

Melvin  Shaw,  boots  and  shoes 33,075 

E.  R.  Rand,  brogans,  mon's,  boys',  and  youths' S,0UU 

J.  L.  Hobart,  bouts  aud  shoes,  men's,  boys',  youths', 

etc 30,454 

William  L.  Reed,  boots  and  shoes 75,000 

T.  it  J.  B.  Clement,  boots  and  shoes,  congress,  Oxford 

ties  and  strap 90,000 

Joseph  Dill,  boots  and  shoes,  congress,  Oxford,  brogans, 

eta 01,000 

George  W.  I'ratt,  boots,  calf,  etc 5,200 

J.Vaughn  A  Kersey,  brogans 52,000 

Jacob  Whiting,  congress  boots,  Oxford  ties,  and   lace 

shoes 22,000 

James  Whitemarsh,  hunters'  boots 7,500 

E.  G.  Sharp,  congress  boots 4,100 

C.  W.  Forbush  Jc  Co.,  congress  boots,  Oxford  ties,  and 

brogans   40,000 

B.  L.  Hunt,  boots,  huuters'  and  congress  Scotch  tics, 

etc 40,000 

William   P.  Corthell,  shoes ti,000 

Sunnier  Shaw,  congress  boots  and  shoes 42,561) 

I.  F.  Lowell,  congress  boots  and  shoes 10,500 

Nathaniel  Beal,  congress  boots,  hunters',  and  brogans  3U,435 

Huut  it  Lane,  long  boots,  congress,  luce,  and  shoes...  111,250 

Jenkins,  Lano  i,  Son,  shoes  of  all  kinds 225,000 

Aldeu  S.  Loud,  long  boots,  congress,  lacu,  Oxford  ties, 

etc 26, ,172 

Ira  Noyes,  calf  boots S,70o 

Henry  Cushing,  California  boots 25,000 

II.  G.  Cushing,  calf  boots 13,500 

Luke  B.  Noyes,  shoes,  brogans,  boys',  youths',  etc 15,000 

Charles  H.  Dill,  congress  boots  and  Oxford  ties 17,040 
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Charles  \\\  Torrcy,  congress  and  lace  boots,  and  Ox- 
ford tics $7,200  | 

E.  V.  .1  I..  F,  Wheeler,  congress,  lace,  and  Oxford  ties  S.liOO 

(jridley  Hunt,  lace  boots,  Oxford  tics,  and  brogans....  :i,750 

Daniel  W.  Deal,  Oxford  ties  and  brogans 12,0(10 

Winslow  Jackson,  calf  boots 5,570 

Jacob  Shaw,  boots 7,800 

S.  Coles,  Jr.,  shoes 10,0111) 

Albert  Whituimsh,  boots  and  shoes 40,000 

Joshua  Curtis,  boots  and  shoes 4,800 

Eliab  M.  Noyes,  long  boots  and  brogans 12,100 

Davis   11.  Cook,  shoes 3,025 

A.  L.  M:ivbew,  long  boots  and  shoes 24,755 

Nahum   Reed,  boots  and  shoes 40,500 

Davis  Gurncy,  long  and  congress  boots 07,040 

A.  A  A.  Alden,  brogans  and  boots 1  1,080 

William    II.  Capon,  boots  and  shoes 0,285 

John  Wilkes,  shoes 4,210 

Julia  Dnrrcll,  congress  hoots 10,500 

John    Curtis,  Jr.,   congress    boots,    Oxford   tics,  and 

brogans 12,150 

Jesse  Kecd,  Jr.,  shoes,  mens',  boys',  and  youths',  etc..  10,000 

Dates  A;  Dosworth,  ladies'  shoos 8,700 

David  F.  Hunt,  shoes 3,S1U 

Micah  11.  I'ool,  Scotch  and  congress  boots  and  Oxford 

ties 24,347 

S.  It.  Wales,  boots  and  shoes 85,0011 

Moccasin  Manufacture. — The  moccasin  or  over- 
shoe business  has  quite  an  interesting  history.  We 
are  indebted  largely  to  Deacon  Albert  Chamberlin  for 
the  facta  furnished. 

The  overshoe  business  was  first  commenced  in  this 
town  by  Mtij.  Joseph  Hunt,  in  1839  or  1840.  Mr. 
John  Chaiuberliu  was  employed  by  him  to  prepare 
the  patterns  and  make  the  first  overshoes  from  the 
buffalo-akin.  They  were  rather  rude-looking  things, 
beiug  cut  somewhat  like  a  short-legged  boot,  and 
sewed  up  with  the  hair  iuside,  without  any  sole- 
leather  sole.  They  proved  to  be  very  comfortable 
for  riding,  but  were  not  very  serviceable.  They  very 
soon  began  to  put  on  leather  foxiugs  and  a  substan- 
tial sole-leather  sole.  They  were  made  on  iron- 
bottomed  lasts,  and  nailed  with  copper  nails,  and 
then  proved  to  be  quite  serviceable  as  well  as  com- 
fortable iu  the  coldest  weather.  The  demand  for 
them  then  began  to  increase  very  rapidly  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  supply 
it,  the  business  then  being  carried  on  principally  by 
Col.  Thomas  J.  Hunt,  a  brother  of  Major  Hunt.  Mr. 
John  Chamberlin  was  employed  by  him  to  take  the 
stock  and  make  the  goods  by  contract,  there  being 
made  at  this  time  about  thirty  thousand  pairs  per 
year.  The  cutting  and  making  was  principally  done 
by  himself  aud  sons.  Mr.  Chamberlin's  sous  soon 
made  improvements  in  the  goods  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  hands.  In  1852,  Mr. 
Albert  Chamberlin  made  still  further  improvements 
by  machine  sewing,  which  had  previously  all  been 
done  by  hand.  In  1853  he  received  the  highest 
premium  at  the  fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanics'  Association  held  in  Boston  in  that  year. 


A  medal  and  a  diploma  were  also  awarded  for  the 
greatest  improvement  made,  and  for  the  best  fur- 
lined  boots,  shoes,  and  overshoes. 

The  demand  for  these  goods  still  increased,  and 
many  new  firms  went  into  the  business  in  this  and 
neighboring  towns,  using  a  great  many  thousand  buf- 
falo robes  annually.  The  price  for  these  robes  had 
usually  been  two  to  four  dollars  apiece.  The  price 
then  went  up  to  fifteen  dollars.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  rise  in  robes  the  goods  became  too  costly, 
and  the  demand  fell  off.  The  rubber  arctic,  which 
had  formerly  been  much  higher,  could  then  be  bought 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  buffalo  overshoes.  Besides, 
they  looked  much  neater  and  were  water-proof.  So 
that  at  the  present  time,  they  almost  entirely  take  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  moccasin. 

Deacon  Chamberlin  has  not  been  actively  engaged 
in  business  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  He  has  been 
a  deacon  in  the  Rockland  Baptist  Church  for  thirteen 
years,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  for  sixteen 
years,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Abington  Savings-Bank  and 
Public  Library,  and  served  in  the  Legislature  in  1SG0 
and  1870,  and  is  a  native  of  Abington,  where  he  has 
always  resided. 

Messrs.  Cobb  &  Thompson  began  business  June 
10,  18C5.  It  lias  increased  until,  at  the  present 
time,  the  value  of  the  annual  product  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  hands  are  employed.  The  factory  is 
two  hundred  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  feet  wide, 
with  two  wings. 

Charles  S.  Loud  commenced  manufacturing  boots 
and  shoes  in  1860,  and  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1881,  aud  employed  from  thirty  to  forty  persons. 

Thompson  Brothers  commenced  business  May  1, 
1S80.  The  annual  product  amounts  to  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  employs  twenty  hands. 

S.  C.  Noyes  employs  fifteen  hands,  and  the  value 
of  the  annual  production  of  boots  and  shoes  is  twenty- 
three  thousaud  dollars. 

S.  S.  Knapp  employs  about  fifty  hands. 

Randall  Richards  employs  thirty-five  persons,  and 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  amounts  to  titty 
thousand  dollars. 

Lasts  were  first  manufactured  in  Abington  on  a 
small  scale  in  1850,  by  Leonard  P.  Arnold  and  Capt. 
Bela  Smith,  who,  not  having  machinery  of  their  own, 
had  their  blocks  turned  at  Chandler  Sprague's  last 
factory,  North  Bridgewater ;  but  their  business  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  after  a  short  life  by  those 
manufacturers  who  owned  turning-machines  entering 
into  a  combination  with  the  patentee, — a  Mr.  Blauch- 
ard,  of  Boston, — whereby  the    manufacturers  agreed 
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not  to  tuni  any  blocks  aud  Mr.  Blanohard  not  to  sell 
any  machines  to  outside  parties,  thus  controlling  the 
entire  last  business  themselves.  In  1S5G  one  of  the 
last  manufacturers,  having  left  the  combination  and 
moved  his  machines  to  Nova  Scotia,  began  turning 
lasts  for  any  one  who  wanted  them  ;  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this,  Mr.  A.  P.  Richardson  began  the 
busiucss  of  again  making  lasts  in  Abington,  and  about 
Jau.  1,  1857,  he  sold  out  to  Jesse  II.  Giles,  and  gave 
up  the  business.  Mr.  Giles,  hiring  Leonard  P.  Arnold 
as  foreman,  continued  the  business  for  two  years,  buy- 
ing all  his  blocks  already  turned  in  Nova  Scotia,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time — some  time  in  1S59 — he  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  a  turning-machine,  the  combination 
having  broken,  and  from  that  time  turned  his  own 
blocks.  In  1SG0  he  bought  another  machine,  thus 
doubling  his  capacity  for  making  lasts,  and  in  18G5, 
his  business  having  increased,  he  bought  a  third  ma- 
chiue,  which  he  kept  running  all  the  time  until  1S70, 
at  which  time  he  added  another  machine,  making  four 
turning-lathes  in  all.  He  manufactured  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  pairs  of  lasts  per  year. 

In  the  year  187G  the  style  of  Jesse  H.  Giles  was 
changed  to  J.  H.  Giles  &  Co.,  Leonard  P.  Arnold 
and  Nathaniel  W.  Arnold  entering  the  partnership, 
from  which  time  business  continued  good,  no  change 
bciug  made  until  April  1,  1  SSI,  when  Jesse  H.  Giles 
retired  from  business,  Leonard  P.  Arnold  aud  Na- 
thaniel W.  Arnold  continuing  under  the  style  of 
Arnold  Brothers  to  the  present,  at  which  time  they 
are  now  manufacturing  about  twenty  thousand  pairs 
of  lasts  each  year,  and  give  employment  to  eleven 
men,  doing  business  on  the  same  spot  where  it  started 
iu  the  factory  then  owned  by  D.  B.  Gurney,  where 
they  first  hired  one  room  in  the  second  story,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  J.  II.  Giles  estate,  Arnold  Brothers 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  first  floor. 

Abington  Tack  and  Machine  Association. — 
This  business  was  started  iu  1874  by  John  Hyslop, 
Jr.  In  the  year  of  187G  the  present  compauy  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Abingtou  Tack  and 
Machine  Association,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  gives  employment  to  thirty  to  forty 
hands. 

The  value  of  goods  produced  for  the  last  year  was 
about  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  goods  are  mostly 
those  manufactured  under  the  Hyslop  patents,  being 
faucy-head  tacks  and  nails  of  all  kinds,  also  all  of  the 
commou  kinds  of  tacks  and  shoe-nails. 

The  Insurance  Business  of  the  town  of  Abington 
dates  back  nearly  half  a  century,  the  first  business 
of  this  kind  being  done  by  Mr.  John  Nash,  who 
was   also   town  clerk   aud   treasurer,  and   lived  with 


his  maiden  sisters  on  Washington  Street,  near  Ilath- 
erly  Hall,  on  the  lot  where  now  stands  the  mansion  of 
the  late  Baxter  Cobb,  Esq.  Mr.  Nash  was  agent  for 
the  Hingham  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  aud 
also  represented  one  or  two  other  mutual  companies  ; 
but  beyond  the  insurance  of  the  dwilliug-houses  very 
little  was  done.  Mr.  Nash  was  a  man  of  careful 
habits  and  much  respected  by  all  who  had  any  busi- 
ness relations  with  him,  but  iu  1851  his  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  seek  recuperation  iu  rest  and  change 
of  climate. 

In  1849,  Rev.  Freeman  P.  Ilowland,  having  been 
obliged  by  bronchial  disability  to  relinquish  preaching, 
removed  from  Hanson  to  Abington,  and  Mr.  Nash  se- 
cured his  services  to  attend  to  his  town  and  insurance 
business  while  he  went  on  a  journey,  hoping  change 
of  air  and  scene  might  be  beneficial  to  him.  Mr. 
Nash,  however,  did  not  live  to  return,  and  Mr.  Ilow- 
land succeeded  him  in  his  business  and  official  posi- 
tion, retaining  the  office  of  town  clerk  and  treasurer 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  retaiuing  (in  connection  with  his 
sons,  C.  W.  and  I.  C.)  nearly  the  whole  insurance 
business  of  the  old  town  of  Abington. 

The  Abington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  under  the  following  circumstances: 
The  Hingham  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  by 
its  charter, — in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
in  Abington  were  insured, — was  authorized  to  insure 
dwelling-houses,  barns,  aud  other  buildings  and  house- 
hold furniture,  but  did  not  insure  stock  in  trade,  hay, 
grain,  farm  produce,  or  merchandise  contained  in  the 
buildings  it  insured.  This  company,  iu  which  nearly 
all  desired  to  be  insured,  declined  to  write  on  more 
risks  in  the  villages,  as  iu  case  of  a  sweeping  con- 
flagration their  loss  must  be  very  great,  for  the  vil- 
lages had  become  quite  thickly  settled.  Hence  the 
convenience  and  necessity  of  another  insurance  com- 
pany were  apparent. 

The  subject  was  preseuted  to  some  of  the  business 
meu  of  the  town,  and  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  the 
citizeus  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
a  charter  for  a  company  iu  Abington  in  which  they 
could  obtain  insurance  on  buildings  aud  their  con- 
tents, including  live-stock  aud  personal  property  iu 
general.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  secured  aud 
became  a  law  May  30,  185G,  chapter  cox.  of  the  acts 
of  that  year  reading  as  follows  : 

11  Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

"  Section  1.  Asaph  Dunbar,  Joshua  L.  Nash,  William  Jirown, 
and  tbeir  associates  and  successors:  arc  hereby  made  a  corpora- 
tion by  the  name  of  the  Abington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Cum- 
|iany,  to  be  established  in  the  town  of  Abington,  lor  the  term 
of  twenty-eight  yoars,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  dwelling- 
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house-  :i n.l  otbcr  buildings  and  personal  property  against  loss 
or  damage  by  lire;  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  sub- 
ject tu  all  t lie  duties,  liabilities,  and  restrictions  set  I'm  Id  in  the 
thirty-seventh  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, an>l  all  oilier  laws  of  this  Cotnoionwealtb,  made  or  to  be 
made,  relating  to  such  corporations. 

"Skctios  2.  This  aet  shall  take  elleet  from  and  after  its 
passage." 

Business  was  commenced  in  April,  1S5T,  Baxter 
Cobb  being  elected  president,  and  Jobn  Newton  Noyes, 
secretary.  The  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of 
Asaph  Dunbar,  Thomas  J.  Hunt,  William  Brown, 
Zophar  D.  llamsdell,  Baxter  Cobb,  Jenkins  Lane, 
Washington  Keed,  Joseph  Cleverly,  and  William  P. 
Corthell. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  president  of  the  company  from  the  I 
time  it  commenced  business  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Jan.  2S,  1877,  and  by  his  conservative 
management  aided  much  in  establishing  the  company 
as  a  successful  organization.  Upon  his  decease,  Mr. 
Joseph  Vaughn  was  elected  his  successor,  and  has 
ever  since  ably  filled  his  position  as  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Noyes  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company  July  25,  18G2,  and  removed  to 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
iu  18SJ. 

Rev.  Mr.  Howland  was  secured  as  his  successor, 
and  during  his  management  of  the  company,  from 
1862  to  1882,  the  growth  of  the  company  may  be 
judged  from  the  fullowiug  : 

Amount  at  risk,  1SG2,  $306,834  ;   in  1382,  $2,238,832. 
Annual  premium,  1SU2,  S566  ;   in  1382,  S1U,8G1. 
Cash  a-scts,  1S02,  $'J.70  ;  in  1SS2,  S42,'JI3. 
Consecutive  No.  of  policy,  1362,  817;   in  1882,  12,197. 

The  business  of  the  company  was  much  benefited 
by  its  association  with  the  agency  of  Mr.  Howland, 
the  greater  part  of  its  risks  during  his  life  being 
secured  in  that  connection,  people  having  confidence 
in  a  home  institution  managed  by  men  whom  they 
knew  and  respected,  and  iu  "Father"  Howland,  as 
quite  a  uuniber  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  pay 
assessments  in  companies  in  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  insure  by  traveliug  agents,  who  insured 
large  amounts  at  low  rates. 

Mr.  Howland  remained  its  secretary  and  treasurer 
until  his  death,  Aug.  10,  1S82,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  having  faithfully  and  successfully 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  position  uutil  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  decease. 

Mr.  Howland  is  succeeded  in  his  duties  in  the  com- 
pany by  his  youngest  son,  Isaac  C.  Howland,  Esq., 
who  brings  to  the  company's  service  a  valuable  expe- 
rience iu  the  insurance  business,  having  been  engaged 


in  business  with  his  father  and  brother  iu  the  firm  of 
F.  P.  Howland  &  Sons  for  several  years. 

Associated  with  him  as  assistant  secretary  is  Carlos 
P.  Faunce,  Esq.,  a  young  man  whose  efficient  .services 
as  clerk  in  the  insurance  office  of  F.  P.  Howland  &, 
Sons  for  several  years,  and  whose  integrity  of  charac- 
ter are  highly  appreciated  by  the  directors  and  all 
having  business  transactions  with  the  company. 

The  present  board  of  directors  are  Joseph  Vaughn, 
William  Brown,  Joshua  L.  Nash,  Z.  N.  Whitinarsh. 
Henry  B.  Peirce,  J.  N.  Farrar,  Albert  Chamberlin, 
James  F.  Cox,  William  P.  Corthell,  Lyman  Clark. 
Jedediah  Dwelley,  Charles  W.  Howland,  and  Isaac 
C.  Howland. 

The  company  has  paid  a  dividend  on  every  expir- 
ing policy,  having  passed  successfully  through  the 
trying  times  of  the  several  great  conflagrations  which 
crippled  and  swamped  so  many  companies,  and  never 
lias  called  for  an  assessment  on  its  members,  and  now 
stands  in  the  front  rank  as  one  of  our  best  M  utual 
Fire  Insurance  Compauies. 

The  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Agency  of  F.  P. 
Howland  &  Sous  is  continued  by  his  sous,  Charles  W. 
Howlaud,  whose  real  estate  and  insurance  rooms  are 
in  "Standard  Building,"  over  the  post-office  in  Rock- 
land, and  by  Isaac  C.  Howland  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Abington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  their 
new  aud  elegant  apartmeuts  iu  the  Savings-Bank 
building  iu  Abington  Centre. 

The  East  Abington  Children's  Progressive 
Lyceum  was  organized  Oct.  10,  1800.  Its  member- 
ship was  composed  of  Spiritualists  aud  what  is  de- 
nominated the  liberal  element  in  religious  thought  of 
East  Abington  (now  Rockland)  aud  vicinity.  While 
its  fundamental  idea  was  the  Spiritualistic  one,  it 
asked  no  one  to  subscribe  to  a  faith,  and  it  sought  to 
teach  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
upon  all  religious  and  theological  questions. 

For  several  years  it  succeeded  in  attracting  a  large 
membership.  The  first  year  the  average  number  of 
scholars  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the 
necessary  officers  and  leaders,  with  quite  a  numerous 
audience  of  spectators  and  friends  usually  in  attend- 
ance. The  hard  times  which  began  in  1873,  with 
other  causes,  greatly  reduced  the  uumbers  aud  the 
contributions.  It  continued,  however,  with  varying 
fortunes  aud  success,  to  hold  its  regular  meetings 
until  the  summer  of  1883,  when  it  suspended. 

The  Abington  Bank  was  incorporated  April  8. 
1850,  and  the  first  meetiug  of  its  first  stockholders 
was  held  August  5th  of  the  same  year,  when  an  or- 
ganization was  effected,  aud  a  board  of  uiue  directors 
chosen.     Subsequently,  Asaph  Duubar,  of  Abiugtou, 
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was  elected  president,  and  J.  N.  Farrar,  of  Boston, 
cashier.  The  capital  of  the  hank  was  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  in  1853  it  was  by  vote  of  the 
stockholders  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  July,  1SG5,  it  ceased  to  do  busi- 
ness under  the  State  laws,  and  reorganized  under  the 
United  States  laws,  and  became  the  Abington  National 
Bank. 

After  sewing  as  president  nine  years,  Mr.  Dunbar 
declined  a  re-election,  and  in  185U  Baxter  Cobb,  Esq., 
of  Abington,  was  chosen  president,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  until  his  death,  in  1S77,  when  Mr. 
Richmond  J.  Lane,  of  Bocklaud,  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, and  has  been  annually  re-elected  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Farrar  still  occupies  the  position  of 
cashier, — a  position  held  by  him  ever  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  bank  in  1850.  For  a  few  years  after 
its  organization  the  bank  occupied  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing on  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Bank 
Streets,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Yeaton  as  a  dry-goods 
store.  Iu  1853,  finding  more  accommodation  needed, 
the  directors  voted  to  erect  a  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Washington  Street  suitable  for  banking  purposes, 
with  a  tenement  annexed  for  the  cashier.  In  1884 
the  Abiugton  Savings-Bank  having  erected  an  elegant 
and  commodious  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington Street  and  Centre  Avenue  witli  fire-  and  burg- 
lar-proof vaults  and  better  accommodations  for  its 
increasing  business,  the  National  Bank  removed  to 
this  location  on  July  4th. 

The  bank  has  a  surplus  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
and  its  average  deposits  are  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  officers  of  the  bank  for  1884  are  as  follows  : 
Richmond  J.  Lane,  of  Rockland,  president ;  M.  S. 
Stetsou,  of  South  Abington,  Joseph  Vaughn,  of 
Abington,  Z.  N.  Whitmarsh,  of  Abington,  James  F. 
Cox,  of  Abington,  directors  ;  J.  N.  Farrar,  cashier  ; 
G.  R.  Farrar,  teller. 

The  Abington  Savings-Bank  was  organized  April 
18,  1853,  with  Ezekiel  Thaxter,  M.D.,  president, 
Zibeon  Packard  vice-president,  and  J.  N.  Farrar 
treasurer  ;  and  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees. 

Dr.  Thaxter  remained  in  office  until  his  death.  In 
April,  185U,  Jenkins  Lane,  Esq.,  of  East  Abington 
(now  Rockland),  was  chosen  president,  and  Asaph 
Dunbar  vice-presideut.  Mr.  Lane  died  in  1S70, 
whereupon  Z.  N.  Whitmarsh,  Esq.,  of  Abiugton,  was 
elected  president,  aud  Jesse  H.  Giles  vice-president. 

The  officers  for  1884  are  as  follows:  Z.  N.  Whit- 
marsh, president;  William  Brown,  vice-president; 
Trustees,  William  Brown,  George  A.  Beal,  William 


P.  Corthell  (of  South  Abington),  James  F.  Cox, 
Samuel  Dyer  (of  South  Abiugton),  Joseph  L.  Green- 
wood, Joshua  L.  Nash,  Bela  T.  Nash,  Henry  A. 
Noyes,  Otis  W.  Soulc,  Albert  Chamberlin,  Joseph 
Vaughn,  Adoniram  Vaughn,  Z.  N.  Whitmarsh,  John 
F.  Wheeler  ;  George  A.  Beal,  clerk  and  treasurer. 

This  institution  has  paid  regular  semi-annual  divi- 
dends from  the  commencement  of  its  business,  varying 
from  four  aud  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  to  six  per 
cent.  The  present  amount  of  deposits  is  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  two  thousand  nine  hundred.  Until  the 
present  year  the  savings-bank  has  occupied  rooms  in 
conjunction  with  the  Abington  National  Bank,  but 
findiug  need  of  greater  facilities  and  more  room  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business,  have  now  erected  a 
substantial  brick  building  upon  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington Street  and  Centre  Avenue,  to  which  place  they 
removed  July  4th. 

The  Press  in  Abington. — Prior  to  1S53  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  weekly  paper  in  the  town,  but 
the  effort  proved  futile,  as  only  a  few  numbers  were 
printed.  Duriug  that  year  the  Alluytou  Standard 
was  started  at  the  Centre  by  C.  G.  Esterbrook,  aud 
continued  there  till  18C5,  when  it  was  sold  to  Thomas 
S.  Pratt,  and  removed  to  East  Abiugton  (uow  Rock- 
land), where  it  is  still  published,  under  the  title  of 
the  Rockland  Standard.  Mr.  Pratt  sold  out  to 
Edgar  Merchant  in  December,  1S07,  and  he  in  turn 
to  J.  S.  Smith,  the  present  proprietor,  iu  the  following 
March.  Mr.  Smith  has  taken  special  pains  to  make- 
it  a  newsy  local  paper,  to  give  all  parties  a  fair  hear- 
ing, and  yet  avoid  bumiug  controversies,  and  so  by 
caution,  care,  and  skillful  judgment  has  been  able  to 
bring  the  paper  to  more  than  double  its  former  circu- 
lation, which  is  now  extended  into  all  the  surrounding 
towns. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  a  department  called  the  "  North 
Abington  Public"  was  started  under  the  editorship 
of  Rev.  Jesse  II.  Jones  and  Linwood  S.  Pratt,  of 
that  village,  which  has  been  an  important  feature 
of  the  paper  ever  since.  After  a  year  Mr.  Pratt  re- 
tired, having  been  called  to  a  lucrative  position  as 
teacher  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

In  1873  the  Abington.  Journal  was  started  at 
Abington  by  George  F.  Andrews,  of  Plymouth,  and 
which  still  continues,  after  quite  a  checkered  career, 
as  the  Plymouth  County  Journal.  From  Mr.  An- 
drews it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Arthur  P.  Ford,  who 
changed  its  name  to  the  present  form.  From  him  it 
was  taken  by  C.  Franklin  Davis.  He  in  turn  yielded 
it  up  to  F.  W.  Rollins,  from  whom  it  went  to  Rev. 
L.  B.  Hatch.     Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hatch 
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it  has  had  a  good  degree  of  prosperity,  aud  still  con- 
tinues. 

The  Soulh  Abington  Times  was  started  about 
1S74  by  J.  W.  McDonald,  who  some  two  years  after 
sold  out  to  Arthur  A.  Sherman.  He  in  turu  sold  to 
Rev.  L.  B.  Hatch,  who  now  publishes  it  at  the  same 
office  with  the  Plymouth  County  Journal,  though 
the  two  are  kept  distinct. 

For  something  less  than  a  year — in  1878-79 — 
Harvey  H.  Pratt  published  a  paper  at  Abington 
called  the  Weekly  News.  Though  a  keen,  bright, 
incisive  paper,  it  failed  for  want  of  adequate  sup- 
port. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1884,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rollins  is 
starting  a  paper  in  South  Abington  and  Abing- 
ton. 

Pilgrim  Lodge,  No.  75,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  instituted 
by  dispensation  granted  by  the  grand  officers  June 
13, 1845.  Aug.  7, 1845,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
following  petitioners :  Samuel  D.  Jones,  L.  Teague, 
J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Asa  Cook,  Jr.,  Samuel  Phinuey, 
J.  H.  Case,  H.  Foster,  J.  S.  Curtis,  Absalom  Os- 
bourne,  Samuel  G.  Capen.  The  lodge  was  located 
in  a  new  hall  on  Temple  Street,  South  Abington.  In 
1848  the  lodge  removed  to  Centre  Abington,  in  a  hall 
owned  by  James  Whitmarsh,  uearly  opposite  the  Ab- 
ington Bank.  In  1859,  between  January  and  July, 
about  fifty  of  the  members  took  their  withdrawal- 
cards.  In  August,  1859,  the  Noble  Grand  of  the 
lodge,  William  R.  Gilson,  surrendered  its  charter, 
books,  and  papers  to  the  Grand  Master.  During  this 
time  the  lodge  paid  out  about  six  hundred  dollars  for 
benefits  and  buried  one  member. 

Feb.  2, 1871,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  ;iskiug  the  return  of  the  old  charter  of  Pilgrim 
Lodge.  This  petition  was  granted,  and  on  March  6, 
1871,  the  grand  officers  reinstituted  Pilgrim  Lodge, 
No.  75,  I.  0.  0.  F.  The  charter  members  were  Wil- 
liam R.  Gilson,  Samuel  G.  Capen,  William  Tribou, 
Lorenzo  C.  Gilson,  and  Cornelius  Penniman.  On  the 
same  evening  three  of  the  members  of  the  old  lodge, 
five  from  Mattakeeset  Lodge,  No.  110,  deposited  their 
cards,  and  ten  were  initiated  and  took  their  degrees 
into  the  new  lodge.  The  officers  were:  N.  G.,  Wil- 
liam R.  Gilson ;  V.  G.,  C.  Penniman  ;  Sec,  William 
Vance;  Treas.,  Charles  Bennett.  The  lodge  met  in 
a  hall  owned  by  S.  B.  Thaxter,  now  the  office  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Journal.  Since  then — in  1873 — 
the  lodge  has  purchased  the  old  high  school  build- 
ing, on  Bank  Street,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  nice  hall. 
In  February,  1877,  about  fourteen  of  the  members 
took  their  cards  and  formed  a  new  lodge  in  Rockland. 
In  February,  1878,  about  eight  took  cards  and 
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formed  a  new  lodge  in  Bridgewater.  In  February, 
1883,  about  twenty-two  took  cards  aud  formed  a  new 
lodge  in  South  Abington. 

Young  Men's  Catholic  Lyceum  Association. — 
At  the  invitation  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Phelan  several  of  the 
Abington  Catholic  young  men  assembled  together  on 
the  afternoon  of  Feb.  10,  1S78,  to  cousider  the  mat- 
ter of  forming  a  literary  association.  Societies  of  this 
character  had  been  established  in  St.  Bridget's  parish 
in  previous  years,  but  they  had  "  flourished  but  to 
fade." 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1878,  the  Young  Men's 
Catholic  Lyceum  Association  was  organized  with  the 
following  board  of  officers:  President,  Patrick  Jack- 
son ;  Vice-President,  John  B.  Smith  ;  Secretary,  John 
M.   Hayes;    Treasurer,   T.  F.   Donahoe ;   Librarian, 
Francis   E.  Smith;  Spiritual  Director,   Rev.   M.  J. 
Phelan.     The  hall  opposite  the  Catholic  Church  was 
secured,  and  on  February  27th  the  first  literary  exer- 
cises by  the  society  were  given.    Two  evenings  in  the 
week  were  set  apart  for  debates,  readings,  and  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  association.     The 
lyceum  soon  had  a  membership  of  forty,  and  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  which  condition  was  mainly  due 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  spiritual  director.    After 
a  time,  hall-room  becoming  limited,  the  question  of 
securing  new  headquarters  was  agitated.      In   April, 
1880,  a  fair  was  held  which  netted  one  thousand  and 
nine  dollars  to  the  association.     On  the  22d  of  the 
following  July   the   society  was  incorporated.     The 
first  officers  under  the  charter  were :  President,  Mat- 
thew G.  Smith  ;   Vice-President,  Francis   E.  Smith  ; 
Clerk,  James  H.  O'Donnell ;  Treasurer,  William   J. 
Coughlan ;  Librarian,  John  M.Hayes.     The  "town 
house"  was  purchased,  and  fitted  up  at  a  great  ex- 
pense.    In  the  upper  part  is  Lyceum  Hall,  which  is 
neatly  furnished,   and  has  fine  acoustic    properties. 
Beneath  are  the  supper  halls,  the  society  room,  and  a 
gymnasium.    The  property  is  valued  at  sixty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.     The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  coudition, 
having  at  the  present  day  a  membership  of  fifty-five. 
Connected  with  the  association  is  the   Lyceum  Or- 
chestra, one  of  the  best  orchestras  in  town. 

Mount  Vernon  Cemetery. — This  cemetery,  con- 
taining about  forty  acres,  is  probably  unsurpassed  in 
uatural  advantages  by  any  cemetery  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  established  in  1852,  the  first  annual 
meeting  being  held  October  25th  of  that  year. 

The  first  president  was  Stetson  Vaughn,  Esq.,  aud 
the  first  secretary  and  treasurer  was  Rev.  N.  Gunni- 
son, both  since  deceased.  The  preseut  president  is 
Joseph  Vaughn,  Esq.,  and  Henry  A.  Noyes,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.      It  may  be  remarked  in  this  con- 
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neetion  that  Mr.  Noyes  is  serving  for  the  tweuty-fifth 
year  on  the  board  of  selectmen. 

State  Police. — Mr.  George  C.  Pratt,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Culver 
&  Co.,  was  appointed  on  the  State  police  force  in 
I860',  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  has  served 
continuously  ever  since.  This  is  especially  worthy  of 
note,  inasmuch  as  the  ofiice  is  a  political  one.  There 
is  now  no  one  on  the  force  that  was  a  member  when 
Mr.  Pratt  was  appointed.  He  has  met  with  great 
success  in  detective  work.  He  conducted  the  inves- 
tigations in  the  Andrews  murder  case  at  Kingston, 
the  Sturtevant  murder  case  at  Halifax,  and  the  Guun 
murder  case  at  Bridgewatcr.  He  is  a  native  of  South 
Weymouth,  but  has  resided  many  years  in  North 
Abiugton. 

Island  Grove  Park. — This  park,  formerly  known 
as  Island  Grove,  coutains  about  fourteen  acres.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  town  for  a  park  in  1S82,  and 
remains  in  its  natural  state,  very  little  having  been 
expended  for  improvements.  Beneath  the  shelter  of 
its  grand  old  trees  there  have  been  held  niauy  notable 
gatherings  in  the  interest  of  the  anti-slavery  and 
temperance  reforms.  Here  young  and  old  in  almost 
couutless  numbers  have  resorted  for  amusement,  rec- 
reation, and  instruction.  The  eloquence  and  stirring 
words  of  Webster,  Garrison,  Sumner,  Phillips,  An- 
drew, and  many  others  less  widely  known,  have  made 
the  park  a  place  of  historic  interest.  Its  natural 
beauty  is  further  enhanced  by  a  pond  which  almost 
surrounds  a  portion  of  its  area.  The  present  park 
commissioners  are  Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Capt.  M. 
N.  Arnold,  and  Horace  A.  Chamberlin. 

Ecclesiastical  History — The  First  Church  and 
Society  in  Abington. — The  precise  date  when  the 
First  Church  of  Abiugton  was  formed  cau  never  be 
known,  as  the  first  records  that  are  at  hand  bear  the 
date  of  1724,  while  it  is  definitely  known  that,  "  In 
answer  to  a  unanimous  call,  the  llev.  Samuel  Brown 
came  to  Abington  to  preach  Dec.  8,  1711,  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  17,  1714.  The  church  was  probably 
organized  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brown's  ordination.  It 
was  founded  by  eight  male  members, — the  llev.  Sam- 
uel Brown,  William  Hersey,  Andrew  Ford,  William 
Tirrell,  Ebenezer  Whitmarsh,  Joseph  Josselyn,  Wil- 
liam Reed,  and  Joseph  Lincoln.  The  names  of  the 
female  members  are  not  recorded ;  but  in  the  year 
1724,  the  first  date  of  definite  record,  the  church  con- 
sisted of  forty-six  members, — twenty-one  males  and 
twenty-five  females.  The  church  was  formed  with- 
out declaring  any  definite  articles  of  religious  faith, 
the  Westminster  Catechism  being  accepted  and  used 
as  authority  upon  this  matter;  and  its  solemn  com- 


pact of  covenant  was  the  same  in  spirit,  and  much 
the  same  in  form,  as  that  still  contiuued.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  verbatim  copy,  which  we  desire  inserted 
as  an  evidence  in  history  that  the  mother-church  of 
Abington  and  neighboring  towns  has  not  changed  her 
essential  faith  : 

"  The  Church  Covenant^  atjreed  ujiou  and  entered  into  and 
eiyned  by  a  number  of  Brethren  at  the  jlrttt  founding  uf  the 
Church  of  Chrint  in  Abinyton,  and  iiftertc<tril  atoned  by  the 
other  Brethren  us  they  joined  in  Cmuinnnion  here. 

"We,  whoso  mimes  are  undersigned,  apprehending  ourselves 
culled  of  God  to  unite  together  in  the  bonds  of  Gospel  commu- 
nion and  fellowship,  and  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God  and 
with  one  another  for  our  mutual  comfort  and  edification  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Therefore,  under  a  soul-huuibling  sense  of 
our  being  in  Covenant  with  God,  and  our  insufficiency  to  keep 
covenant  with  him  without  the  assistance  of  Divine  presence 
and  assistance,  humbly  relying  upon  free  grace  for  help,  and 
in  bumblu  confidence  of  acceptance,  We  do,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lurd  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  all  possible  solemnity,  Explicitly 
and  Expressly  Covenant  and  bind  ourselves  in  manner  and 
form  following:  that  is  to  sny,  We  do  give  up  ourselves  and 
our  offspring  uuto  the  God  alone  whose  name  is  Joho\  ah,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  cleaving  unto  God  our  Father  as  our 
chiefest  good;  and  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  only 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  only  Mediator  of  the  new  Cov- 
enant of  Grace;  and  unto  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  Comforter  and 
Sauctilicr;  and  we  do  give  up  ourselves  one  uuto  another  iu 
the  Lord,  covenanting  to  walk  together  as  a  Church  of  Christ 
in  all  ways  of  his  own  instituting,  agreeable  to  the  proscrip- 
tions of  his  Holy  Word;  Promising  that,  with  all  tenderness 
and  brotherly  love,  we  will  faithfully  watch  over  one  another's 
souls,  and  that  we  will  freely  yield  ourselves  to  the  discipline 
and  power  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  attend  those  seals  and 
censures,  and  whatsoever  ordinances  Christ  bath  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  order  of  the  Gospel;  and  wherein  we 
fail  and  come  short  in  duty,  to  wait  upon  God  through  Christ 
for  pardon  and  remission,  beseeching  him  to  make  our  spirits 
steadfast  in  his  covenant,  und  to  own  us  as  his  ChurPh  and 
covenant  people  forever.     All  en." 

The  church  has  had  but  eleven  pastors  during  its 
history  of  one  huudrcd  and  seventy  years.  The  first 
three  were  ordained  to  and  died  in  their  service  at 
Abington.  Their  united  pastorate  covered — within 
less  than  a  year's  time — the  first  century  of  the 
church's  history. 

Twenty  deacons  have  been  choseu,  of  whom  four 
— Joseph  Cleverly,  John  A.  King,  Joshua  L.  Nash, 
and  HeDry  A.  Noyes — retain  that  office  at  this  date. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  pastors  and 
deacous: 

Pastors. — Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  ordained  Nov.  17, 
1714,  died  Sept.  19,  1749  ;  Rev.  Ezekicl  Dodge,  or- 
dained May  23,  1750,  died  June  5,  1770 ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Niles,  ordained  Sept.  25,  1771,  died  Jan. 
16,  1814  ;  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  installed  Aug.  9, 
1815,  dismissed  July  27,  1820  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Spring, 
ordained  Jan.  2, 1822,  dismissed  Dec.  20, 182G  ;  Rev. 
William    Shedd,  installed    July    1,    1829,  "dismissed 
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April  S,  1830;  Rev.  Melauchthou  G.  Wheeler, 
installed  Oct.  13,  1S31,  dismissed  September,  1833; 
Rev.  James  W.  Ward,  ordaiued  May  21,  1834,  dis- 
missed Nov.  23,  1856;  Rev.  F.  R.  Abbe,  ordaiued 
Sept.  3,  1857,  dismissed  June  14,  1870;  Rev. 
George  E.  Freeman,  installed  Dec.  26,  1871,  dis- 
missed June  25,  1S80  ;  Rev.  Robert  W.  Haskios, 
installed  Nov.  2,  1881. 

Dencmis. — Ebenezer  Whituursh,  chosen  Dec.  18, 
1714;  Joseph  Lincoln,  Feb.  17, 1717  ;  Samuel  French, 

,  1722;   Edward  Bates,  March  25,  1727; 

Jacob  Shaw,  Dec.  30,  1735;  Sumuel  Pool,  Aug.  16, 
1750;  John  Noyes,  Aug.  16,  1750;  Daniel  Shaw, 
betweeu  1777  and  1779;  Eleazer  Williams,  between 
1777  and  1779;  Jacob  Tirrcll,  before  1S20;  David 
Torrey,  before  1S20  ;  Edward  Cobb,  Nov.  25,  1823; 
Richard  Vining,  Nov.  25,  1823 ;  Joshua  King, 
April  1,  1840;  Jacob  Cobb,  April  1,  1840;  Joseph 
Cleverly,  April  1,  1840  ;  Zadok  Nash,  June  1,  1855  ; 
John  A.  King,  March  9,  1858  ;  Joshua  L.  Nash, 
March  9,  1858;  Henry  A.  Noyes,  Dec.  30,  1864. 

Auioug  the  marked  men  in  the  catalogue  of  its 
pastors,  lueu  who  put  the  stamp  of  an  individual 
character  upou  the  church  and  the  town,  aud  indeed 
exteuded  au  influence  to  the  Legislature  of  the  com- 
monwealth, may  be  mentioned  Rev.  Samuel  Niles 
and  Rev.  James  W.  Ward. 

Fur  nearly  a  century  this  was  the  only  church  for 
the  families  over  the  entire  area  now  known  as 
Abington,  South  Abingtou,  and  Rockland. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  uniting  with  the 
church  can  never  be  known,  on  account  of  defective 
records.  Three  colonies  have  gone  from  this  to  form 
other  churches, — the  first  at  South  Abington,  iu 
1S0S;  second  at  East  Abington  (Rockland),  in 
1S13  ;  aud  third  at  North  Abington,  in  1839.  At 
the  formation  of  the  last  (North  Abington)  about  fifty 
members  were  set  off. 

Notwithstanding  this  repeated  drain  from  its  mem- 
bership, the  church  has  held  its  place  iu  numbers  and 
power  among  the  first  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

The  church  has  held  with  a  firm  and  yet  Christian 
grasp  to  its  original  Bible  faith,  even  iu  times  of  pe- 
culiar and  strong  influences  to  draw  it  away,  as  in 
1820,  when  the  fourth  pastor,  Rev.  Holland  Weeks, 
drifted  into  the  system  of  belief  taught  by  Emanuel 
Swcdenborg,  aud  began  to  teach  the  same  from  the 
pulpit,  wheu  "  he  was  requested  by  the  church  and 
society  to  ask  a  dismission."  This  request  resulted 
in  the  call  of  a  mutual  council,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  peaceable  but  positive  advice  that  the  relation- 
ship betweeu  the  pastor  and  people  be  dissolved.  In 
a  few  months  the   church   was   harmoniously  united 


under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  aud 
scarce  a  ripple  of  false  doctriue  left  upon  the  surface 
of  the  society. 

For  intelligence,  wealth,  and  business  integrity 
Centre  Abington  has  an  historic  reputation  iu  this 
section  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  enough  for  this 
history  simply  to  note  the  fact  that  when  the  town 
was  forming  this  character  it  was  uuder  the  direct 
moral  aud  religious  influence  of  the  Mother  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  original  township. 

"  The  first  parish  was  composed  of  the  whole  towu 
until  1808,  and  all  parish  business  was  transacted  at 
town-meetings,  with  other  town  business.  The  first 
meeting  as  a  separate  parish  was  called  March  22, 
1S08,  by  a  warraut  from  Luke  Bicknell,  Esq.,  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  was  notified  by  John  Kiug.  Since 
that  time  the  parish  records  have  been  kept  separate." 

The  first  meeting-house  stood  on  Washington  Street, 
in  front  of  the  old  burying-ground,  near  where  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Otis  Soule,  Esq.,  now  stands.  It 
was  a  small  house,  without  steeple,  bell,  or  pews, 
benches  being  used  for  seats.  This  house  was  taken 
down  in  1751,  and  a  new  one,  seventy  feet  long,  fifty 
wide,  and  twenty-six  feet  posts,  was  built  some  four 
or  five  rods  southwesterly  from  where  Hatherly  Hall 
now  stands.  The  third  house  (now  Hatherly  Hall) 
was  built  in  1819,  and  was  used  until  the  preseut 
house  was  dedicated,  Aug.  31,  1849. 

Iu  1869  the  preseut  house  was  eularged,  and  spa- 
cious lecture-  and  Sunday-school  rooms  fiuished  be- 
neath. At  that  time,  also,  it  was  determined  by  vote 
of  the  society  to  purchase  and  hold  the  pews,  aud  re- 
seat the  house.  The  above  repairs  and  purchase  of 
pews  involved  the  society  iu  very  large  expenditures 
and  obligations,  leaving  a  debt  of  something  more 
than  eight  thousand  dollars,  but  about  one-half  of 
which  had  been  canceled  at  the  settlement  of  the 
present  pastor.  Since  that  time  the  rcmainiug  four 
thousand  of  the  debt  has  been  paid,  and  extensive  re- 
pairs begun,  with  the  fixed  determination  that  these 
shall  proceed  only  as  funds  are  secured.  Aud  upou 
this  principle  some  four  hundred  dollars  have  already 
been  appropriated.  The  present  membership  of  the 
church  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Never  has  the  prospect  of  the  First  Church  and 
Society  of  Abington  been  brighter  for  making  worthy 
history  for  her  sons  to  write  in  continuation  of  these 
pages. 

The  North.  Parish,  in  Abington  was  formed  April 
8,  1S39,  and  commenced  building  a  house  for  public 
worship  immediately.  This  was  ready  to  be  occupied 
in  October.  On  the  third  of  that  month  a  church, 
known    as    the    Fourth    Congregatioual    Church,  in 
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Abiugton,  was  formed,  with  forty-nine  members. 
Rev.  Willard  Peirce,  of  Foxboro',  was  called  to  the 
pastorate,  and  was  installed  April  8,  1840.  During 
the  year  there  was  a  revival  of  religion,  and  fifteeu 
persons  were  added  to  the  church.  Another  revival 
followed  in  1842,  when  some  twenty  five  more  were 
added.  May  1,  1850,  Mr.  Peirce  was  dismissed,  at 
his  own  request,  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  till  his  death,  some  ten  years 
later. 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  J.  C.  White,  was  ordained 
Oct.  23,  1850,  and  cootinued  until  Feb.  21,  1SG0. 
During  his  ministry  forty-six  were  added  to  the 
church.  After  this  Rev.  William  Leonard  supplied 
for  upwards  of  a  year.  Then  for  some  five  years 
there  were  trausient  supplies,  one  of  which  was  Rev. 
Martin  Moore,  who  supplied  for  six  months,  during 
which  eight  were  added  to  the  church.  Also  during 
this  period  Rev.  David  Brigham  acted  as  pastor  for  a 
season. 

June  5,  1866,  Rev.  Benjamin  Dodge  was  installed 
as  pastor,  and  remained  until  June  22, 1870.  During 
this  time  eleven  persons  were  added  to  the  church. 

From  July  1,  1870,  to  April  1,  1872,  Rev.  David 
Brigham  was  again  acting  pastor,  during  which 
period  he  came  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  en- 
tering the  ministry. 

During  1872  the  meeting-house  was  remodeled  at 
an  expense  of  some  seven  thousand  dollars,  the  chief 
movers  in  the  matter  being  Mr.  James  H.  Gleason  and 
Mr.  David  Beals.  By  this  means  the  house  was 
made  a  model  of  beauty  and  delicate  good,  not  sur- 
passed, if  indeed  it  is  equaled,  by  anything  in  the 
region.  This  work  being  finished,  Rev.  Dennis 
Powers  preached  for  a  few  months  from  May,  1873. 

Jan.  1,  1874,  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  became  acting 
pastor,  and  so  continued  until  the  first  Sabbath  in 
May,  18S0.  During  this  period  thirteen  were  added 
to  the  membership. 

Following  him  directly  Rev.  Robert  F.  True  sup- 
plied for  a  year,  and  was  ordained  in  December.  Eight 
united  with  the  church  under  his  labors. 

After  casual  supplies  for  a  year,  Rev.  Jesse  H. 
Jones  was  recalled,  and  began  to  preach  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  May,  1882,  and  so  continues. 

The  First  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
Abington  dates  its  origin  back  to  the  work  and  labor 
of  the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  the  fourth  minister  of  the 
First  Religious  (now  the  Congregational)  Society  of 
Abington.  Mr.  Weeks  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  class  of  1795,  and  installed  as  pastor  Aug. 
9,  1815.  After  having  his  attention  at  sundry  times 
accidentally  called  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru- 


salem Church,  he  began  to  read  them  systemati- 
cally, Oct.  10,  1818,  and  soon  began  to  preach  them 
to  his  society,  to  whom  the  teaching  continued  to 
be  acceptable  until  1820.  In  that  year  he  was  re- 
quested by  his  church  and  society  to  ask  a  dismission 
on  account  of  the  change  he  had  undergone  as  to 
doctrinal  views.  His  connection  with  the  society  was 
terminated  in  that  year,  and  Mr.  Weeks  removed 
from  Abington  in  1821. 

His  preaching  had  left  a  permanent  impression 
upon  five  or  six  persons.  Others  soon  gathered  about 
them,  and  some  young  persons  became  interested  in 
1824.  In  the  year  1827  the  receivers  first  began  to 
hold  meetings  for  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town.  In  1830  the  receivers 
were  legally  organized  as  a  distinct  religious  society. 
It  is  notable  that  not  one  lady  was  among  these  early- 
organizers,  and  the  twelve  persons  forming  the  origi- 
nal legal  body  were  three  brothers  each  of  four  differ- 
ent families,  viz.  :  Elisha,  Lucius,  and  Calvin  Faxou  ; 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Ira  Noyes  ;  Edward,  Austin,  and 
Luther  Cobb  ;  and,  lastly,  Bartlett,  Isaac,  and  Eben- 
ezer  Robbins.  These  were  legally  organized  by  Eze- 
kiel  Thaxter,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  First  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Ab- 
ington." The  same  year  the  meetings  for  public 
worship  were  changed  to  the  ceutre  of  the  town,  and 
were  held  for  several  years  in  the  former  residence 
of  the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  now  the  parsonage  of 
the  present  society.  In  the  winter  of  1833-34  the 
society,  with  the  assistance  of  others  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  doctrines,  erected  a  building  called  the 
"New  Church  Hall,"  in  which  meetings  for  public 
worship  were  held  for  twenty-two  years. 

In  1835  the  society  was  organized  to  conform  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  general  body,  repre- 
sented by  the  "  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Church,"  and  after  appropriate  services,  was  received 
into  that  body  through  representatives  from  Boston. 
In  1855-56  a  new  building  was  erected  corner  of 
Centre  and  Dunbar  Streets.  In  this  temple  meetings 
for  public  worship  have  been  continuously  held  since 
its  dedication,  June  19,  1856. 

Preaching  was  maintained  more  or  less  regularly 
between  the  years  of  1827  and  1838.  From  1827 
to  1832,  Rev.  Eleazer  Smith  and  Rev.  Samuel  Wor- 
cester preached  occasionally  for  the  society.  During 
1833  and  in  the  spriug  of  1834  the  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Worcester  ministered  unto  them,  and  in  August, 
1834,  the  Rev.  Warren  Goddard,  of  North  Bridge- 
water  (now  Brocktou),  commenced  preaching  fur  the 
society,  and  contiuued  for  the  most  of  the  time  uutil 
January,    1838.     Iu   July  of   the    same   year   Mr. 
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Joseph  Peltee  was  ordained  and  installed  its  pastor, 
and  continued  in  his  office  until  1873,  when  he  was 
called  to  become  the  presiding  minister  (now  called 
the  general  pastor)  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
of  the  New  Church.  The  Rev.  Horace  W.  Wright 
was  the  minister  of  the  society  from  1S73  until  1878. 
Iu  1379,  until  April,  1880,  the  Rev.  D.  Vincent 
Boweu  preached  for  the  society.  Since  the  last 
date  the  Rev.  Jacob  E.  Werren,  who  was  installed 
its  pastor  in  March,  1882,  has  officiated  for  the 
society. 

The  society  is  practically  free  from  debt,  and  owns 
beside  the  tasteful  temple  a  parsonage  ou  Bedford 
Street,  corner  of  Brockton  Avenue.  The  church  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  regular  Sabbath  morning 
service  is  about  eighty.  The  whole  number  of  com- 
municauts  is  about  eighty.  Beside  the  morning 
worship,  courses  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  are 
maintained  part  of  the  year.  The  Sabbath-school  is 
under  a  superintendent  with  a  corps  of  teachers.  It 
has  a  membership  of  from  forty  to  fifty  children,  and 
a  class  of  adults. 

The  Abington  Society  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association,  aud  through  it  is  connected  with 
and  reports  to  the  General  Convention,  which  is  the 
natioual  body  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  of 
America  and  Canada. 

The  church  has  no  formulated  creed,  although  it 
requires  for  admissiou  into  membership  the  assent  to 
the  followiug  principles  of  the  faith  of  the  New 
Church  : 

"  There  is  One  God,  in  whom  is  a  Divine  Trinity, 
and  He  is  the  Lord  God,  the  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

'•Saving  Faith  is  to  believe  in  Him  as  the  Re- 
deemer, Regenerator,  and  Saviour  from  sin. 

••  The  Word  of  God  is  Divine  Truth,  revealed  to 
us  as  a  means  by  which  we  may  distinguish  between 
good  aud  evil,  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits,  and  be  associated  with  angels  and  conjoined 
with  the  Lord. 

'•  We  are  to  shun  evil,  because  it  is  of  the  devil 
and  from  the  devil ;  and  do  good  because  it  is  of  God 
and  from  God. 

•'  In  abstaining  from  evil  and  doing  good  we  are  to 
act  as  of  ourselves;  at  the  same  time  believing  and 
acknowledging  that  the  will,  the  understanding,  and 
the  power  to  do  so,  are  of  the  Lord  alone." 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  based  upon  Hobart's 
"  History  of  the  Town  of  Abington:"  Boston,  Carter 
&  Son,  1866,  the  records  of  the  society,  publica- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  and  the  in- 
formation from  original  and  early  members. 


Universalist  Church. — Universalist  services  hav- 
ing been  occasionally  held  for  several  years  in  the 
Pine  Wood  school-house,  on  what  was  then  known 
as  Back  Street,  now  Plymouth  Street,  on  April  6, 
1S36,  "  the  friends  of  Uuiversalism" — so  runs  the 
record — "  met  agreeable  to  previous  notice,"  and  alter 
the  choice  of  a  standing  committee  "  to  supply  the 
desk"  the  ensuing  year,  chose  "  a  committee  of  live — 
Reuben  Loud,  William  W.  Cushing,  Jesse  Dunham, 
Daniel  Hall,  and  Thomas  Hunt — to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a  society."  At  an  adjourned 
meeting,  April  20th,  the  above  committee  "  reported 
in  favor  of  forming  a  society,  which  report  was 
adopted."  A  committee  "  to  draft  a  constitution" 
was  also  chosen,  aud  a  constitution  was  reported  and 
adopted. 

During  the  ensuing  year  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dollars  was  raised  "  for  the  support  of 
preaching,  &c."  The  preachers  were  Revs.  Thomas 
Whittemore,  Beujamin  Whittemore,  and  Thompson 
Barron ;  it  having  been  "  agreed  with  Thompson 
Barron,  June  26th,  to  supply  till  the  money  was 
expended." 

Till  April,  1838,  services  were  continued  in  the 
school-house.  Then  it  was  voted  to  hold  meetings  iu 
the  town  house,  and  this  continued  till  Dec.  22, 1841, 
when,  a  "  meeting-house"  having  been  erected  on 
Washington  Street,  opposite  Chapel  Street,  it  was 
dedicated,  and  thereafter  occupied. 

The  following  have  been  pastors  of  this  parish: 
From  1839  to  1844,  Rev.  Elmer  Hcwett;  from  May, 
1845,  to  May,  1840,  Rev.  Z.  H.  Howe  ;  from  Au- 
gust, 1846,  to  May,  1848,  Rev.  L.  Hussey;  from 
June,  1848,  to  October,  1849,  Rev.  James  Whittier; 
from  May,  1850,  to  May,  1854,  Rev.  N.  Gunnison; 
from  May,  1855,  to  May,  1856,  Rev.  E.  S.  Foster; 
from  May,  1850,  to  May,  1860,  Rev.  Varnum  Lin- 
coln ;  from  July,  1860,  to  November,  1866,  Rev. 
Joseph  Crehore;  from  July,  1867,  to  May,  1869, 
Rev.  James  Marsden  ;  from  September,  1S7U,  to  May, 
1871,  Rev.  Charles  Sawyer;  from  July,  1S72,  to 
May,  1875,  Rev.  E.  W.  Preble;  from  May,  1877, 
to  May,  1878,  Rev.  C.  Elwood  Nash  ;  from  May, 
1879,  to  May,  1881,  Rev.  James  E.  Smith.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  B.  F.  Bowles,  began  his  pastorate 
May,  1882. 

From  its  organization,  in  1836  to  1870  (thirty- 
four  years),  its  average  growth  was  steady.  Since 
then  it  has  suffered  severe  losses  by  death  and  removal 
from  the  town.  The  division  of  the  town,  tending 
to  develop  special  local  interests  away  from  the  old 
centre,  served  also  to  deplete  its  strength.  But  from 
the  first  until  now  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth,  in- 
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telligence,  and  moral  and  social  influence  of  the  town 
has  been  represented  in  its  membership. 

Practically  it  has  built  two  church  edifices,  the 
"  remodeling"  of  the  first  at  a  cost  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  having  resulted  in  a  new  structure 
much  larger,  more  elegant  and  imposing  than  the 
first.  This  has  recently  been  repainted  and  is  in  ex- 
cellent repair.  The  ladies'  sewing  circle  of  the  parish 
also  own  a  large  and  commodious  parsonage.  And 
though  there  have  been  periods  in  which  its  current 
expenses  were  greater  than  now,  they  were  never 
more  easily  or  promptly  met,  aud  absolute  harmony 
and  prosperity  prevail  in  all  departments. 

Its  pastors,  without  exception,  have  been  public- 
spirited  citizens,  manifesting  a  sympathy  in  and  a 
readiness  to  promote  all  the  interests  of  the  town  and 
all  the  reforms  of  their  day.  As  an  example  of  this 
worthy  of  meution,  and  the  remembrance  of  all 
Abingtonians,  llev.  N.  Gunnison  gave  the  first,  or  at 
least  largely  shared  iu  giving  the  first,  impulse  to  the 
movement  resulting  in  the  present  beautiful  cemetery, 
of  which  the  town  may  well  be  proud.  Appro- 
priately his  remains  lie  there.  The  first  pastor,  Rev. 
Elmer  Hewett,  far  advanced  in  life's  journey  now, 
and  for  mauy  years  a  resident  and  honored  citizen  of 
South  Weymouth,  has  always  been  an  ardent  apostle 
of  temperance,  and  till  the  great  emancipation,  of 
anti-slavery. 

Rev.  Joseph  Crehore  is  entitled  to  honorable  men- 
tion for  his  zeal  and  devotion  during  a  pastorate  of 
six  years,  not  only  to  all  the  interests  of  the  parish, 
but,  especially  during  the  war,  to  the  interest  of  the 
country.  It  was  during  his  pastorate,  and  largely 
from  his  endeavors,  that  the  church  edifice  was  re- 
built. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  B.  F.  Bowles,  brought  to 
this  field  the  experience  of  several  large  city  parishes, 
and  very  deservedly  holds  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church. — It  was  in  1862 
that  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Roche,  then  Catholic  pastor  of 
Randolph,  purchased  of  Joseph  Hunt  the  estate  situ- 
ated on  the  northwest  corner  of  Plymouth  aud  Cen- 
tral Streets,  Abington.  He  soon  after  began  the 
erection  of  a  Catholic  Church  ou  the  lot  on  Central 
Street,  uear  the  railro-ad.  He  had  previously  at- 
tended Abington  as  a  mission  from  Randolph,  and 
services  were  held  iu  the  town  hall,  or  what  is  now 
the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Lyceum  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  the  completion  of  the  church,  Father  Roche 
became  resident  pastor  of  Abington,  a  successor 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Randolph  parish. 


Before  Father  Roche's  time  the  few  Catholics  then 
residing  in  the  Abingtons  had  been  occasionally  vis- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roddan,  Catholic  pastor  of 
West  Quincy,  where  had  been  built  the  first  Catholic 
Church  this  side  of  Boston.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roddan 
purchased,  in  1858.  the  land  of  the  present  Catholic 
cemetery  on  Central  Street,  Rockland,  with  the  in- 
tention of  building  on  it  a  Catholic  Church.  He 
died,  however,  without  being  able  to  carry  out  his 
design.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roche,  who  succeeded  to  this 
portion  of  his  mission,  thought  the  location  of  the 
cemetery  lot  not  sulEciently  central  for  a  church,  and 
so  purchased  the  property  on  which  stands  the 
present  St.  Bridget's  Church. 

The  congregation  was  composed  of  the  Catholics 
living  in  East  Abington  (now  Rockland),  North, 
Centre,  and  South  Abington,  and  Hanover. 

Father  Roche  died  Jan.  21,  1869,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  M.  Morau,  who  labored  zealously  and 
successfully  among  the  people,  increasing  very  ma- 
terially the  regular  Sunday  attendance  of  the  congre- 
gation as  well  as  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the 
Sunday-school,  and  who  managed  by  strenuous  efforts 
to  clear  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  church.  On 
his  removal  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Boston,  iu  1872, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Murphy,  who  pur- 
chased the  hotel  property  on  Union  Street,  Rockland, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church  to  better  accom- 
modate the  large  number  who  attended  St.  Bridget's 
from  that  important  section  of  the  parish.  Iu  Au- 
gust, 1876,  Father  Murphy  was  appointed  to  the  new 
parish  of  Plymouth,  where  he  had  previously  built  a 
church. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  P.  McQuaid,  the 
present  pastor  of  St.  Bridget's  Church.  Father  Mc- 
Quaid built  the  Catholic  Church  in  Rockland  in 
1882 ;  also,  in  1830,  one  iu  South  Abington,  and 
another  in  Hanover.  In  June,  1883,  Rockland  was 
made  a  separate  Catholic  parish,  with  Hanover  and 
Pembroke  attached,  and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Tieruey  was 
appointed  its  first  pastor. 

The  present  Catholic  parish  of  Abington  includes 
North,  Centre,  and  South  Abington,  with  two  churches, 
— St.  Bridget's,  Centre  Abington,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  South  Abington,  attended  by  two 
clergymen, — Rev.  Mr.  McQuaid  and  Rev.  J.  J. 
Nilum.  The  estimated  Catholic  population  is:  North 
Abiugton,  400  ;  Centre  Abington,  800  ;  South  Ab- 
ington, 500. 

College  Graduates. — The  following  is  a  nearly 
complete  list  of  such  natives  of  the  town  as  have  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education,  with  the  time  and  the 
place  of  their  graduation  : 
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John  Porter,  1736 Harvard. 

Edward  Bales,  1738 Harvard. 

Solomon  Reed,  1739 ......Harvard. 

.I'i-i.lIi  Bruwo,  17(11 Harvard. 

Adams  Porter,  1701 Harvard. 

Elius  Joues,  1767 Princeton. 

Jesse  Reed,  1  Tti'J Princeton. 

Samuel  Nash,  1770 Brown. 

William  Reed,  1782 Harvard. 

Nathaniel  Hobart,  17S4 Harvard. 

Jesse  Remington,  1784 Harvard. 

Jacob  Norton,  1786 Harvard. 

Jarius  Remington,  1794 Iirovfn. 

.Tames  Gurney,  1795 Brown. 

Abel  Richmond,  1797 Brown. 

Enoch   Brown,  ISO  I Brown. 

Moses  Noyes,  180 1 Brown. 

William  Norton.  1802 Brown. 

John  King,  1802 Harvard. 

Jacob  Porter,  IS03 Yale. 

Benjamin  Hobart,  1804 Brown. 

John  Shaw,  1805 Brown. 

Jared  Whitman,  1805 Brown. 

Aaron  Hobart,  18115 Brown. 

James  Richards,  1809 Williams. 

Ezckiel  Thaxter,  1812 Harvard. 

Daniel  Noyes,  1812 Yale. 

Asahel  Cobb Hamilton. 

Ebcnezer  P.  Dyer,  1833 Brown. 

*\  II.  Perry,  1835 Colby. 

Benjamin  Wormellc,  I860 Amhorst. 

Bradford  M.  Fullerton,  1S61 Amherst. 

Byron  Grace,  1SG7 Tufts. 

Andrew   E.  Ford,  1871 Amherst. 

George  M.  Nash,  1S77 Harvard. 

Charles  F.  Meservc,  1877 Colby. 

Jerome  B.  Poole,  1866 Harvard. 


Isaac  C.  White  was  born  in  Abington  Feb.  24, 
1822.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
at  Oberlin  College  in  1845,  and  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1849 ; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in 
North  Abiugton  in  1850,  and  remained  pastor  until 
1860.  He  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Nantucket  from  1861  to  1802;  resided 
in  Roxbury  from  1862  to  1865,  supplying  vacant 
churches. 

He  came  to  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  in  1S65.  and  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  New- 
market, N.  EL,  since  1865. 

Henry  F.  Laue  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1850. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  from  the  State 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. : 


Susan  G.  Noyes,  Abington 1847 

E.  II.  Beuls,  Abington 1850 

Harriet  A.  Blake,  Abington 1854 

Simeon  S.  Sanborn,  Abington 1857 

Anna  I,.  Noyes,  Abington 1874 

Abbic  P.  Churchill,  Abington 1881 

Robert  L.  O'Brien,  Abington 1884 

Sophia  Reed,  East  Abington 1863 

Alunzo  Meserve,  North  Abington 1868 

Emma  A.  Randall,  North  Abington 1870 

George  E.  Wales,  North  Abington 1874 

Louis  A.  Pratt,  North  Abington 1875 

Sarah  L.  Arnold,  North  Abington 1878 

John  F.  Mackey,  North  Abington 1883 

Lillian  G.  Pratt,  North  Abington 1884 

Edward  0.  Dyer,  South  Abington 1872 

Ilattie  A.Corthcll,  South  Abington 1877 


Graduates  from  Framingham  Normal  School  have 
been  as  follows : 

Irene  A.  Poole,  Abington 1SK3 

LydiaM.  Reed,  Abington lstiij 

Aged  People. — The  oldest  person  in  town  i-,  Oba- 
diali  Reed,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age  last  January. 
Mr.  Seth  Reed,  who  is  still  actively  at  work  every 
day,  was  born  in  Abington,  May  1,  18U4.      He  has 
lived  on  the  site  of  his  present  residence,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  for  half  a  century,  and  is  among  the 
wealthiest  men  in  town,  being  the  heaviest  owner  of 
real  estate.     When  Mr.  Reed  was  asked  to  what  he 
owed    his  success  in  life,  he  replied,  "  By  working 
hard  when  a  young  man  at  fifty  cents  a  day  (a  dollar 
I  a  day  in  the  haying  season,  from  sunrise  to  sunset), 
I  and    putting    my   money   where   it    would    earn    me 
something." 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  price  of  hind 
in  Mr.  Reed's  day.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he 
purchased  half  an  acre  of  land  at  what  is  now  the  in- 
tersection of  North  Avenue  and  Adams  Street,  north- 
east corner,  for  $12.50.  He  wanted  a  whole  acre, 
but  thinking  the  price  too  high,  lie  purchased  the 
amount  stated.  This  half-acre  of  land  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  elegant  grounds  of  Mr.  S.  N.  Reed,  and 
is  estimated  by  competent  judges  to  be  worth  at  the 
rate  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

Capt.  George  W.  Pratt,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Governor  John  Davis  in  1834,  must  be  classed  anions; 
the  oldest  residents,  having  been  boru  in  Abington, 
May  27,  1809. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Townsend  was  eighty-one  years  of  age 
last  November.  He  is  still  vigorous,  and  may  be 
found  daily  at  his  work  in  Capt.  Arnold's  factory. 

The  oldest  person  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  is 
Deacou  Joseph  Cleverly,  who  was  born  in  Quincy  in 
1797,  and  came  in  1820  to  this  town,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  since.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  tanning  and  currying  busiuess  south  of  his 
present  residence.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  until  1862,  when  he 
retired  from  business.  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  for  nine  years,  and  frequently  serving  as 
moderator  in  town-meetings,  Mr.  Cleverly  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  town  a 
larger  part  of  the  preseut  century.  He  has  a  well- 
nigh  perfect  recollection  of  people,  events,  and  dates, 
aud  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  1S35  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  carried  in  a  bill  of 
twenty-seven  dollars  eacli  for  services  lor  the  year, 
whereat  a  prominent  citizen  arose  in  town-meetiug, 
aud  exclaimed  in  surprise,  "  What  have  our  select- 
men done  the  past  year  to  earn  twenty-seven  dollars 
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each  ?"  It  is  worth  recordiug,  also,  upon  his  au- 
thurity,  that  there  was  located  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ceutury  a  small  tannery  upon  the  brook,  near  the 
present  residence  of  Seth  Reed. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  pretty  accurate 
list  of  present  voters,  who  have  been  voters  for  a  half- 
century  or  more : 

Benjamin  Beal.  Joseph  Randall. 

Seth  W.  Bennett.  Ezekiel  Reed. 

William  Brown.  Lucius  Reed. 

Bela  Biown.  Seth  Reed. 

William  Britton.  Obadiuh  Reed. 

Joseph  Cleverly.  Israel  Reed. 

Lucius  Faxon.  James  M.  Reed. 

Luther  Jackson.  Jacob  S.  Rciniugton. 

Charles  Meserve.  Daniel  Shaw. 

William  Gurney.  James  Sharp. 

Daniel  Gloyd.  Bela  Smith. 

Josiah  P.  Hunt.  Charles  Stetson. 

Elishu  V.Oreutt.  Aincricus  V.  Tiriell. 

Lewis  Orcutt.  Ezekiel  Townsend. 

Ziheon  Packard.  Richard  Vining. 

Lewis  B.  Pcnniman.  John  P.  Wheeler. 
George  W.  Pralt. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. — McPherson 
Post,  No.  73,  Department  of  Massachusetts,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  was  the  third  post  organized  | 
in  Plymouth  County ;  date  of  organization,  Dec.  23,  < 
ISO'S,  and  is  named  for  Maj.-Gen.  James  Birdseye 
McPherson,  who  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West 
Point  in  1S53.  He  rendered  notable  service  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  had  the  left  of  the  line  in 
the  battle  before  Atlanta.  While  superintending  an  ad- 
vance of  the  skirmish  line  he  was  auibushed  and  shot. 
The  charter  members  of  the  post  were  F.  P.  Harlow, 
Charles  F.  Allen,  E.  P.  Reed,  W.  B.  White,  T.  S. 
Atwood,  F.  Foster,  Jr.,  S.  W.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Josiah 
Soule,  Jr.,  H.  L.  Cushing,  and  Henry  B.  Peirce,  and 
from  this  nucleus  the  posts  at  Rockland  and  South 
Abiugtou  were  formed.  The  roll  of  members  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  eighty-one  names,  representing 
sixty-seven  distinct  military  organizations  and  twelve 
ships  of  war.  There  are  but  one  hundred  members 
at  the  present  time.  Twenty  have  been  removed  by 
death,  and  the  rest  have  moved  away  from  the  town. 

Meetings  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
except  during  June,  July,  and  August,  when  they 
are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  only. 

Memorial  exercises  have  been  held  each  memorial 
day  since  the  organization  of  the  post,  the  town  ap- 
propriating annually  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  thereof.  Memorial  ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered  by  Gen.  A.  B.  Under- 
wood, of  Newton,  in  1869;  William  Ralph  Emer- 
son, of  Boston,  in  1S70;  Rev.  Henderson  Virgin,  of 
Abington,   in   1S71  ;  Mrs.   Mary    A.   Livermore,  of 


Melrose,  in  1872 ;  Rev.  E.  W.  Preble,  of  Abington, 
in  1873  ;  J.  Mason  Everett,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  in  1S74  ; 
Col.  George  T.  Childs,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  in  1375  ; 
Rev.  George  E.  Freeman,  of  Abington,  in  187G  ; 
Maj.  George  S.  Merrill,  of  Lawrence,  in  1877  ;  Rev. 
C.  Ellwood  Nash,  of  Abington,  in  1878;  Gen.  W. 
W.  Blackmar,  of  Boston,  in  1879;  Hon.  B.  W.  Har- 
ris, of  East  Bridgewater,  in  1880  ;  Col.  T.  W.  II  ig- 
ginson,  of  Cambridge,  in  1881  ;  Rev.  B.  F.  Bowles, 
of  Abington,  in  1882  ;  Col.  George  W.  Williams,  of 
Plymouth,  in  1883;  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Esq., 
of  Nahant,  in  1884  ;  aud  the  services  thus  rendered 
have  been  gratuitous  in  each  case. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Cemetery  corporation  voted  to 
allow  the  post  to  select,  free  of  cost,  a  lot  for  its  use, 
and  by  this  generous  act  a  resting-place  in  a  beautiful 
locality  is  secured  for  all  soldiers  who  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

The  post  has  expended  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  relief  of  disabled  soldiers  and  the  families  of  de- 
ceased soldiers,  from  funds  raised  by  holding  fairs  aud 
in  various  other  ways.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  Grand 
Army  Hall,  in  a  room  appropriately  decorated  with 
pictures  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the  order.  The 
post  has  been  aided  in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways, 
by  the  Grand  Army  Sewing  Circle,  an  auxiliary  asso- 
ciation of  ladies. 

This  post  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  "  eamping- 
out,"  going  into  camp  by  itself  at  Brant  Rock  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  Plymouth  County  posts  into  a  division. 

War  Record  (1861-65).— During  the  late  Rebel- 
lion Abiugtou  seut  more  than  a  full  regiment  to  the 
front,  and  her  sons  were  found  in  naval  contests,  and 
on  every  field,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  bearing  their 
part  nobly  aud  well,  even  unto  death.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  noble  veterans,  who  had  survived  many 
a  hard-fought  field  and  had  been  spared  to  return  to 
home  and  loved  ones,  were  tendered  a  reception  by 
the  town  at  Island  Grove. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  the  most  accurate 
list  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from  Abington  who 
participated  in  the  late  war  that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
was  prepared  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  by 
Judge  Kelley,  of  Rockland  : 

3d   REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  M.  (3  months). 
Company  B. 


Prior,  E.  0.,  April  23,  1361. 
Raymund,  II.  A.,  May  ti,  1861. 


Atwood,  T.  B.,  April  23,  1801. 
Atwood,  T.  S.,  April,  18G1. 
Lucas,  Daniel,  May  6,  18G1. 

Company  C. 
Green,  John,  April  23,  1861.      I  Kavanaugh,    Win.,    April    23, 

1861. 
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Baldwin,  G.  W.,  Ar 
Eeuson,  C,  April  23,  1861. 
Dwyer,  Daniel,  April  23,  1S6I 
Foy,  Wm.,  April  23,  1S61. 
French,  F.  M.,  April  23,  1S6I 
Ilerrin,  P.  S.,  April  23,  1861. 
Loud,  L.  J.,  April  23,  1861. 
Meserve,  Sol.,  April  23,  1861. 


Company  II. 
il23, 1S61.    j  Reed.Seth  D.,  April  23,  1S61- 
Shean,  JI.,  April  23,  1861. 
Thompson,  Sainl.  G.,  April  23, 

1361. 
Tirrell,  Maj.,  April  23,  1361. 
Towle,  J.  A.,  April  23,  1S61. 
Turner,  Alonzo,  April  23,  1361. 
Willis,  J.F.,  April  23,  1861. 


4TII   REGT.  I.XFT.,  M.  V.  M.  (3  months). 
Company  E. 
Allen,  C.  F.,  April  22,  1861.       |  Howland,  C,  April  22,  1361. 


Soulc,  Lewis,  April  22,  1361. 
Mitchell,  J.  W,  April  22,  1861. 
Caswell,  B.T.,  April  22,  1S61. 
Holbrook,  N.  0.,  Apr.  22,  1861. 
Humble,  H.,  April  22,  1361. 
Peterson,  B.  F.,  Apr.  22,  1S61. 
Bryant,  J.  T.,  April  22,  1361. 
Reed,  Tim.,  April  22,  1861. 
Marue,  W.  H.,  April  22,  1361. 
Harding,    JI.    E.,   April     22, 

1861. 
Barrett,  B.  K.,  April  22,  1861. 
Barber,  J.  A.,  April  22,  1861. 
Bates,  J.  E.,  Way  6,  1861. 
Bickford,  J.  E.,  April  22, 1361. 
Catou,  J.  \\\,  April  22,  ISfil. 
Cook  (2d^,  J.,  April  22,  1861. 
Cook,  T.  II.,  April  22,  1861. 
Corwin,  Win.,  April  22,  1861. 
Dunham,  A.  J.,  April  22,  1S61. 
Dunbar,  H.  F.,  April  22,  1S61. 
Fuller,  Thos.,  April  22,  1361. 
Gurney,  A.  A.,  April  22,  1861. 
Gurney,  S.  P.,  April  22,  1861. 
Hall,  1.  G.,  April  22,  1861. 
Harden,  (i.  II.,  April  22,  1861. 
Hobart,  Thos.,  April  22,  1861. 
Howard.  Elijah,  May  6,  1861. 
Hone,  C.  M.,  April  22,  1861. 


Josselyn,  J.  E.,  May  6,  1861. 

Knowles,  W.  W.,  May  6,  1861. 

Leach,  J.  A.,  April  22,  1861. 

Lincoln,  W.  11.,  May  6,  1S6I. 
,  Loverudgc,  I.,  April  22,  1861. 

Packard,  II.  F.,  May  6,  1861. 

IVoney,  L.  F.,  April  22,  1861. 
!  Phinney,  B.  F.,  April  22, 1861. 

Ranisdell,  Nathaniel  F.,  April 
22,  1861. 
!  Ramsdell,  Philemon  W.,  April 
i      22,  1861. 

j  Reed,  H.  II.,  April  22,  1861. 
:  Reed,  S.  W.,  April  22,  1861. 

Reed,  S.  W.,  April  22,  1861. 
|  Rowe,  Z.,  April  22,  1861. 
i  Rundle,  J.  T.,  April  22,  1S61. 
J  Steingaidt,    Joseph    A.,   April 
22,  1861. 

Stetson,  A.  J.,  May  6,  1861. 
!  Stewart,  N.  M.,  April  22,  1861. 
j  Tuttlc,  E.  G.,  April  22,  1861. 

Washburne,  J.,  April  22,  1861. 
j  Witherell,  James  II.,  April  22, 

1861. 
I  Witherell,  Eben  A.,  April  22, 
1861. 

Witherell,    Otis    F.,  April  22, 
1861. 


3d  BATT.  RIFLEMEN,  M.  V.  M.  (3  months). 

Company  D. 

Newton,  Harrison  0.  F.,  May  19,  1861. 
6th   REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  M.  (106  days). 

Comjtuny  A. 

llersey,  Isaac  E.,  July  15,  186-1. 

Company  F. 

Thomas,  George  A.,  July  16,  1864. 
6th   REGT.   INF.,  M.  V.  M.  (100  days). 

Company  A  . 


Soule,  Jr.,  Josiah,  capt.,  July 

IS,  1364. 
Warne,  Jos.  P.,  July  18,  1864. 
Curbing,  B.,  July  18,  1864. 
Merritt,  Jos.  B.,  July  18,  1864. 
Blaisdell,  A.,  July  18,  1864. 
Burrell,  J.  II.,  July  18,  1864. 
Eurrell,  C.  M.,  July  18,  1S64. 
Harvell,  E.,  July  18,  1864. 
Burrell,  B.  A.,  July  18,  1S64. 


Shaw,  Otis  R.,  July  18,  1864. 
Baldwin,  Elza,  July  18,  1864. 
Groce,  Wm.  R.,  July  18,  1864. 
Hunt,  Geo.  H.,  July  18,  1864. 
Turner,  Jos.  S.,  July  18,  1864. 
Baker,  H.  A.,  July  18,  1864. 
Fairbanks,  W.,  July  18,  1864. 
Whitney,  S.,  July  13,  1S64. 
Beal,  N.  A.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Blanchard,  J.,  July  18,  1364. 


Burrell,  E.  A.,  July  18,  1864. 
Chubbuck,    Francis    U.,    July 

18,  1864. 
Churchill,  I.  F.,  July  18.  1364. 
Clark,  L.  F.,  July  18,  1364. 
Cobbett,  Philip,  July  13,  1864. 
Cobbett,  Jr.,  P.,  July  18,  1864. 
Coin,  E.  E.,  July  18,  1864. 
Curtis,  George,  July  18,  1864. 
Curtis,  Geo.  E.,  July  18,  1864. 
Doane,  Wilson,  July  18,  1864. 
Donovan,  P.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Driscoll,  M.,  July  18,  1864. 
Dunn,  J.  S.,  July  18,  1864. 
Eaton,  S.  F.,  July  18,  1864. 
Ells,  D.  S.,  July  13,  1864. 
Fenno,  J.  A.,  July  18,  1864. 
Foster,  Thos.,  July  18,  1864. 
Gurney,  N.  A.,  July  13,  1864. 
Gurney,  W.  U.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Gurney,  W.,  July  18,  1864. 
Harrington,  Isaac  N.,  July  IS, 

1864. 
Hebbord,  W.  H.,  July  18,  1864. 
Hewett,  11.  A.,  July  18,  1S64. 
Holbrook,  D.,  July  18,  1864. 
Holbrook,  Q.,  July  19,  1S64. 
Hunt,  E.  G.,  July  19,  1S64. 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  D.,  July  18,  1864. 
Jenkins,  L.,  July  18,  1864. 
Jonkins,  N.  S.,  July  18,  1S64. 
Kenncy,  E.  F.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Kennedy,  II.,  July  18,  1864. 
Kidder,  F.  II.,  July  18,  1864. 
Loud,  U.  M.,  July  18,  1864. 
Lowell,  E.  B.,  July  18,  1864. 

20th   UNATTACHED   CO 
Soule,  Lewis,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Vining,  W.  R.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Sharp,  Alfred,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Reed,  Seth  D.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Brown,  Gilbert,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Reed,  C.  W.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Poole,  Nahum,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Allen,  Jr.,  B.,  Aug.  11,  1S64. 
Hearse,  II.  D.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Blake.  S.  N.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Cook,  D.  M.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Cook,  Lucius,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Conroy,  James,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Conroy,  Luke,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Dunham  (2),  II.,  Aug.  1 1, 1864. 
Fairbanks,  Albert  F.,  Aug.  1 1, 

1S64. 
Fuller,  T.  G.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Herscy,  J.  B.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Hill,  Isaac,  Aug.  11,  1864. 

20th  UNATTACHED 
Soule,  Lewis,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Washburn,  J.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Vining,  W.  R.r  Nov.  19,  1864. 
French,  I.  R.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Morse,  J.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Brown,  Gilbert,  Nov.  19, 1864. 
Fisher,  E.  I.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 


Mann,  A.  G.,  July  18,  1864. 
McDonald,  Daniel  F.,  July  19, 

1S64. 
Mead,  P.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Mitchell,  S.  W.,  July  13,  1864. 
Mitchell,  Wm.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Morris,  J.  W.,  July  IS,  1364. 
Phillips,  D.  T.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Phillips,  G.  B.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Pool,  Chas.  II.,  July  Is,  1S64. 
Poole,  E.  C.,  July  18,  1S64. 
Read,  T.  II.,  July  IS,  1364. 
Roehet'urt,  Henry  T.,  July  IS, 

1864. 
Rose,  J.  S.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Seavey,  W.  B.,  July  IS,  IS64. 
Sisk,  Wm.,  July  IS,  1S64. 
Smith,  A.  D.,  July  19,  1S64. 
Spaulding,  Alfred  S.,  July  IS, 

1864. 
Studley,  W.  B.,  July  18,  1864. 
Sullivan,  Corn.,  July  IS,  1S64. 
Thompson,  Wiu.  T.,  July  18, 

1864. 
Tirrell,  Jr.,  Edwin  3.,  July  18, 

1864. 
Turner,  John,  July  IS,  1S64. 
Valedge,  B.,  July  IS,  1S64. 
Washburn,    U.    W.,    July    IS, 

1864. 
Watts,  S.  M.,  July  IS,  ls64. 
Whiting,  G.  D.,  July  18,  1S64. 
Whiting,  P.  A.,  July  IS,  1S64. 
Whitman,  T.  W.,  July  IS,  1864. 
Young,  II.,  July  18,  1S64. 

INF.,  M.  V.  M.  (100  days). 

Holbrook,    J.    A.,    Aug.     11, 

1864. 
Kingsley,  E.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
McCoimey,  Jauies  F.,  Aug.  11, 

1S64. 
Orcutt,  Calvin,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Peterson,  J.  W.,  Aug.  11,  1S64. 
Poole,  Julian,  Aug.  11,  1S64. 
Poole,  Win.  W.,  Aug.  11,1861. 
Reed,  S.  W.,  Aug.  II,  1864. 
Sampson,  W.  W.,  Aug.  11, 1862. 
Sharp,  E.  S.,  Aug.  11,  1S6I. 
Shaw,  II.  N.,  Aug.  II,  ls64. 
Sprague,  L.  A.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 
Sylvester,  N.,  Aug.  II,  1864. 
Thorp,  Joshua,  Aug.  1 1,  1S64. 
Whitmarsh,  Thomas  A.,  Aug. 

II,  1364. 
Wright,  G.  II.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 

CO.,  M.  V.  (1  year). 
Bisbee,  Jos.  F.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Harding,  N.  T.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Fuller,  T.  G.,  Nov.  19,  1364. 
Wright,  G.  U.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Page,  Saui'l  A.,  Nov.  19,  1364. 
Whitmarsh,  Thos.  A.,  Nov.  19, 
1864. 
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Al.len,  Jr.,  B.,  Nov.  l'J,  1864. 
Ahorn,  John,  Nov.  19,  1804. 
Bcury,  Jauics,  Nov.  19,  1304. 
lieary,  John,  Nov.  l'J,  1SG4. 
Briggs,  W.  C,  Nov.  l'J,  1S04. 
Chamberlain,  Nov.  l'J,  1304. 
Camborlain,  Francis   B.,  Nov. 

l'J,  1SG4. 
Conroy,  John,  Nov.  19,  1SG4. 
Costello,  J.,  Nov.  19,  1804. 
Fold,  John,  Nov.  l'J,  1SG4. 
Ford,  Thomas,  Nov.  l'J,  1 604. 
GouM,  Henry,  Nov.  19,  1364. 
Greene,  John,  Nov.  l'J,  1S64. 
Guruey,  J.  F..  Nov.  l'J,  1S04. 
llallctt,  Jr.,  Charles  G.,  Nov. 

l'J,  1864. 
Harding,  C.  W.,  Nov.  19, 1804. 
Harding,  II.  C,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Harding,  J.  A.,  Nov.  19,  186*. 
Hayes,  Robert,  Nov.  19,  1S64. 
Lindsey,  M.  A.,  Nov.  l'J,  1864. 
Lincoln,  R.  \V.,  Nov.  l'J,  1864. 
McCarthy,  C,  Nov.  l'J,  1864. 
McCarthy,  J.,  Nov.  l'J,  1S64. 


OBrcan,  J.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
O'Mara,  F.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Phillips,  T.,  Nov.  l'J,  1S64. 
Poole,  Hiram,  Nov.  l'J,  1864. 
Randall,  John,  Nov.  19,  1S64. 
Raymond,  W.,  Nov.  l'J,  1S64. 
Rowe,  Zaeeheus,  Nov.  l'J,  1864. 
Sharp,  0.  M.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Soule,  S.  P.,  Nov.  l'J,  1864. 
i  Sprague,  L.  A.,  Nov.  19,  1S64. 
j  Stewart,  Jr.,  John  E.,  Nov.  19, 
1864. 
Stetson,  Oliver,  Nov.  19,  1S64. 
I  Wade,  II.  M.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
|  West,  John  M.,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
!  Whiting,  Charles  H.  W.,  Nov. 
19,  1864. 
White,  Francis,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Wilder,  Jus.,  Nov.  19,  1S64. 
!  Wilt,  Clark,  Nov.  19,  1S64. 
1  Witherell,  Kbcn  A.,  Nov.   19, 
1864. 
Witherell,   Otis    F.,    Nov.    19, 
1864. 


24tii  UNATTACHED    CO.   INF.,  M.  V.  (1  year). 
Cook,  Bartlett,  Dec.  16,  1864. 

4tii  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  M.  (9  months). 
Howland,  Charles  W.,  Sept.  23,  1S62. 
Company  E. 
Soule,  Lewis,  Sept.  2fi,  1862.      j  Gurney,  Wm.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Humble,  H.,  Sept.  26,  1862.       I  Harding,  G.  G.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Maloy,  John,  Sept.  26,  1862.     !  Harding,  W.H.,  Sept.  26, 1862. 
Harding,  M.  E.,Sept.  26,  1S62.  j  Hayes,  Edward,  Sept.  2G,  1862. 
Vining,  W.  R.,  Sept.  26,  1862.  i  Howard,  C.  M.,  Sept.  26, 1862. 
Cook,  Isaac,  Sept.  26,  18C2.       I  Hunt,  Ward,  Sept.  26,  1S62. 
Howland,  C.W.,  Sept.  26, 1S62.  !  Jones,  William,  Sept.  26,  1862. 


Hutchinson,  John  B.,  Sept.  26, 

1S62. 
Sharp,  Alfred,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Bates,  Jacob  P.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Corthell,  W.  G.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Leavitt,  P.  M.,  Sept.  26,  18(52. 
Wheeler,  II.  A.,  Oct.  29,  1862. 
Alden,  Jared,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Alden,  John,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Atwood,  S.  S.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Bates,  Solon,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Bculs,  Josiah,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Brown,  II.  L.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Clark,  Michael,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Conant,  Albion,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Conroy,  B.,  Sept.  20,  1802. 
Conroy,  James,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Conroy,  Luke,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Daley,  Daniel,  Sept.  26,  1362. 
Dunbar,  V.  H.,Scpt.  26,  1862. 
Duncan,  Jason,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Ford,  Wilson,  Sept.  26,  1802. 
French,  F.  M.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Galvian,  T.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Glover,  C.  J.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Greeu,  II.  S.,  Sept.  26,  1802. 


Keran,  James,  Sept.  20,  1862. 
Lincoln,  J.  P.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Lincoln,  W.  W.,  Sept.  26, 1862. 
Longley,  Geo.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Luddy,  M.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Milletr,  C.  A.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Morse,  G.  A.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Noyes,  Mcrritt,  Sept.  26,  1802. 
Parmenter,  J.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Pearson,  G.  II.,  Sept.  20,  1802. 
Penuiman,  Lewis  P.,  Sept.  2G, 

1862. 
Reed,  A.  Alden,  Sept.  20,  1862. 
Reed,  C.  W.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Reed,  Cyrus,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Robbius,  W.  H.,Scpt.  26, 1862. 
Ryan,  William,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Shaw  (2d),  C,  Sept.  26, 1862. 
Sproul,  J.  W.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 
Sullivan,  John,  Sept.  20,  1862. 
West,  Henry  M., Sept. 26,  1862. 
Wheeler,  ti.  W.,  Oct.  29,  1862. 
Whitmarsh,  Thomas  A.,  Sept. 

26,  1862. 
Wright,  G.  H.,  Sept.  26,  1862. 


42u  REGT.    INF.,  M.   V.   M.  (9  month.-). 

Company  D. 

Williams,  Henry  0.,  Oct.  29,  1802. 

43i>  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  M.  (9  months  i. 

Lane,  Everett,  Oct.  2.i,  IS02. 

Comprint/  A. 

Bly,  Charles  F.,  Oct.  11,  1S02.  I  Hobson,  Robert,  Oct.  29,  1S6! 

Considine,  M.,  Oct.  11,  1S62. 

Company  11. 

Corkery,  P.,  Oct.  15,  1862.  I  Green,  Patrick,  (let.  i 

Foley,  Patrick,  Oct.  11,  18G2.     |  Taugney,  D.,  Oct.  11, 

Comjntny  K. 

Donovan,  Patrick,  Sept.  20,  1862. 


*,  i-<; 

1»62. 


Co,,, 


,pany 


F. 


Beal,  W.  M-,  Sept.  12,  1SG9.      |  Hobart,  A.  C,  Sept.  12,  1802. 

Company  it. 
Lane,  Everett,  Sept.  12,  1802.      Damon,  W.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 


Soule,  Jr.,  J.,  Oct.  22,  1862. 
Soule,  J.,  Sept.  12,  1S62. 
Poole,  Lysander,  Oct.  22, 1S62. 
Poole,  L.,  Sept.  12,  1362. 
Warne,  J.  B.,  Oct.  22,  1862. 
Warne,  J.  B.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Cushing,  B.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Merritt,  J.  B.,  Sept   12,  1862. 
Randall,  A.  R.,  Sept.  12,  1362. 


Davis,  J.  W.,  Sept.  12,  1802. 
Doane,  S.  K.,  Sept.  12,  1*02. 
Donovan,  D.  0.,.-cpt.  12,  1*02. 
Elmea,  Wm.,  Sept.  12,  1-02. 
Fenno,  J.  A.,  Sept.  12,  1302. 
Foster,  L.  D.,  Sept.  12,  18G2. 
Fuller,  II.  E.,  Sept.  12,  1802. 
Gammon,    II.     11.,    Sept.     12, 
1862. 


Whiting,  A.  V.,  Sept.  12,  1862.  '  Groee,  Wm.  R.,Sept.  12,  1*62. 
Blaisdell,  A.,  Sept.  12,  1802.         Gurney,  J.  S.,Scpt.  12,  1302. 
Burrell(2d),J.,  Sept.  12,  1862.  j  Hailctt,  C.  G.,  Sept.  12,  1S62. 
Burbank,E.W.,Sept.  12, 1862.  \  Harvell,  Elislm, Sept.  12,  1*02. 
Eaton,  S.  F.,  Sept.  12,  1862.       [  Hobart,  J.  T.,  Sept.  12,  1^02. 
Gray,  J.  S.,  Sept.  12,  1862.  Hook,  C.  0  ,  Sept.  12,  1*02. 

Studley,  J.  B.,  Sept.  12,  1862.    j  Hughes,  11.  J.,  Sept.   12,  1802. 
Wheeler,  D.G.,  Sept.  12,  1S62.  j  Hunt,  J.  W.,  Sept.  12,  1S02. 
Walker,  W.  M.,Sept.  12,  1862.  ;  Hurley,  P.,  Sept.  12,  1*02. 
Hunt,  Edw.  G.,  Sept.  12,  1862.  j  Joyce,  L.  11.,  Sept.  12,  1302. 
Lane,  G.  E.,  Sept.  12,  1862.       |  Kenney,  E.  F..  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Curtis,  S.  G.,  Sept.  12,  1362.      !  Kennedy,  II.,  Sept.  12.  1802. 
Arnold,  W.  D.,  Sept.  12,  1862.  j  Lane,  C.  II.,  Sept.  12,  1302. 
Baldwin,  Elxa,  Sept.  12,  1862.  i  Lane,  J.  W.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Beal,  David,  Sept.  12,  1S62.       |  Lewis,  G.  II.,  Sept.  12,  1802. 
Bcal,  Franklin,  Sept.  12,  1862.  I  Lowell,  H.  II.,  Sept.   12,  1802. 
Beal,  N.  A.,  Sopt.  12,  1S62.        |  Loud,  S.  M.,  Sept.  12,  1*02. 
Bibbec,  Z.  M.,  Sept.  12,  1802.    I  Mansur,  A.  J.,  Sept.    12,  1-02. 
Briggs,  J.  W.,  Sept.  12,  1862.    '  MeMurrow,  J.,  Sept.    12,1802. 
Briggs,  N.  B.,  Sept.  12,  1S62.     j  McMorrow,  M.,  Sept.  12,  1302. 
Burrell,  B.  A.,  Sept.  12,  1862.    I  Mitchell,  R.,  Sept.  12.  1*02. 
Burrell,  C.  M.,  Sept.  12,  1862.    j  Mullally,  J.,  Sept.  12,  1802. 
Burrell,  J.  II.,  Sept.  12,  1302.    |  O'Comiull,  C,  Sept.  12,  1*02. 
Caplice,  Morris,  Sept.  12,  1362.  j  O'Conncll,  J.,  Sept.  12,  1802. 


Carney,  R.,  Sept.  12,  1362. 
Chubbuck,    C.    II.,    Sept.    12, 

1862. 
Chubbuck,  H.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Coulan,  Edw.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Crowell.  Joel,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Crook,  Patrick,  Sept.  12,  1S62. 
Curtis,  E.  B.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Curtis,  G.  E.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Curtis,  W.  C,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Cushing,  U.W.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Damon,  Piam,  Sept.  12,  1862. 


Payne,  E.,  Sept.  12,  1S02. 
Phillips,  G.  B.,  Sept.  12,  !>>;-'. 
Poole,  W.  W.,  Sept.  12,  1802. 
Rogers,  A.,  Sept.  12,  ls62. 
Rush,  J.,  Sept.  12,  1302. 
Shaw,  M.  R.,  Sept.  12,  1*02. 
Shaw,  O.  It.,  Sept.  12,  1802. 
Shurtlcff,  S.  II., Sept.  12,  1*02. 
Smith,  L.,  Sept.   12,  1802. 
Stoddard,  D.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
Stoddnrd,  G.  W.,Scpt.  12,  1*02. 
Studley,  A.  H.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 
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StuJIcy,  G.  S.,  Sept.  12,  1SG2.  |  Turner,  L.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 

Sullivan,  D.  F.,  Sept.  12, 1862.  !  Warner,  U.,  Sept.  12,  1362. 

Sullivan,  E.,  Sept.  12,  1S62.  ,  Wetherbee,   J.    M.,   Sept.    12, 
Tanguey,  J.,  Sept.  12,  1SC2.  1S62. 

Tower,  J.  A.,  Sept.  12,  1802.  '  Wheeler,  E.  II.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 

1st  BATT.  LIGHT    ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Ellis,  0.  II.,  Sept.  6,  1SG4.  |  Smith,  J.  II.,  Sept.  9,  1864. 

2d  BATT.  LIGHT    ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Curtis,  E.  B.,  Sept.  3,  1S64.        i  Thomas,  D.,  Sept.  3,  1864. 

3d  BATT.  LIGHT  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Stotson,  Henry,  Jan.  4,  1S64. 

5th   BATT.  LIGHT  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Gurncy,  Win.,  Jan.  2,  1SG4.       |   Stetson,  Henry,  Jan.  4,  1864. 

6tii  BATT.  LIGHT  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Curtis,  E.  B.,  Sept.  3,  1H64.        |  Thomas,  David,  Sept.  6,  1SG4. 

9tii   BATT.  LIGHT  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Ellis,  Obed  II.,  Sept.  6,  18G4.     I  Nash,  Sylv.  M.,  Sept.  0,  1864. 
Galivan,  Thomas,  Oct.  6,  1864.  I  Nash,  Wm.  H.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Gurney,  Jus.  B.,  Sept.  6,  1S64.  I  Shaw,  F.  M.,  Dee.  27,  1864. 
Lincoln,  W.  W.,  Sept.  6,  1864.  I  Smith,  John  H.,  Sept. 'J,  1804. 

10th  BATT.  LIGHT  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 


Birmingham,  Michael,  Sept.  S, 

18(14. 
Folley,  Patrick,  Sept.  8,  1864. 


llerlehy,     Timothy,     Oct.    3, 

1864. 
Leo,  James,  Sept.  8,  1864. 


13th  BATT.  LIGHT  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 


Miller,  George,  April  27, 18G4. 
Hayes,  John,  April  25,  1864. 
Hopkins,  Geo.,  April  25,  1864. 


Hesson,    Michael,    April    25, 

1864. 
Shea,  John,  April  19,  18G4. 


IGtii  BATT.  LIGHT  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Ford,  Bcnj.F.,  March  11, 1364.  |  Oldham.W.  S.,  March  11, 1864. 
1st  REGT.  HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Company  A. 


Alden,  John,  Dec.  12,  18G3. 
Bressenhan,  John  W.,  Dec.  12, 
1863. 


Foster,  John  A.,  Dec.  12, 1863. 
Leach,  C.  II.,  Dec.  12,  1863. 
Reed,  Geo.  B.,  Dec.  8,  1863. 


Company  D. 
Daniel,  W.  II.,  Dec.  8,  1864.      |   Pcnniman,  Jus.,  Dec.  14, 1864. 

Company    D. 
Lincoln,    James    P.,   Dec.    14,  I  Orcutt,  Lowell  M.,  Dec.  1, 1863. 
1863.  I  Turner,  Geo.  W.,  Dec.  1,  18G3. 

Company  E. 
Brown,  Jas.  H.,  Aug.  6,  1862.    I  Hooker,  Jos.  E.,  Dec.  1,  18G2. 

Hunt,  Jr.,  Seth,  Aug.  6,  1862. 


Farrar,    Luciun    W.,    Aug.    6, 

1S62. 
Folsom,  Geo.  AV.,  Aug.  6,  1862. 


Sprague,  Seth  C,  Aug.  6,  1862. 
Sprague,  Seth  C.,Dcc.  31, 1S62. 


Company  X. 
Stetson,  Oliver,  March  10,  1862.  |  Willie,  Reuben,  Jan.  29,  1862. 

2d  REGT.  HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  A. 

Bates,  James  C,  Sept.  9,  1864. 

Company  C. 

Campbell,  Peter,  June  22,  1864.  |  Toomey,  And.  C.Sept.  6, 1864. 

Company  D. 

Gloyd,  Spencer,  Aug.  29,  1864. 


Company  E. 
Beal,  James  P.,  Sept.  6,  1864.    |  Prouty,  H.  H.,  Aug.  29,  1864. 


Blanchard,  Jos.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Burrell  2d,  John,  Sept.  2, 1864. 
Burbunk,  W.  E.,  Sept.  2,  1864. 
Kenan,  James,  Sept.  13,  1864. 
i    Lane,  Josiah  W.,  Sept.  7,  18G4. 


Russell,  Jerem.,  Sept.  6,  1SG4. 
Snell,  Natb.  B.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Studley,  Jas.  B.,  Sept.  2,  1864. 
Studluy,  Nathan  F.,  Sept.  0, 
1864. 


Murphy,  James,  Sept.  6,  1864.  I  Studley,  Wm.  A.,  Sept.  6,  1SG4. 

Company  F. 
Judkins,  Jas.  0.,  Sept.  7, 1864.  I  Sbaw,  Brackley  W.,   Sept.    7, 
Lane,  Gustav.  E.,  Oct.  8,  1863.  I       1864. 

Company  0\ 
Gurney,  Wesley,  Sept.  2,  1864.  |  Reed,  Frederick,  Sept.  2,  1864. 
Phillips,  Nath'l,  Sept.  2,  1884.  I  Sampson,  P.W.,  Sept.  2,  1SG4. 

Company  It . 
Donovan,  Chas.,  Sept.  2,  1864.  j  nobart,  J.  F.,  Sept.  6,  1S64. 
Donovan,  H.  D.,  Sept.  2,  1864.  '  Pool,  Jos.  W.,  Sept.  6,  1SG4. 

Company  I. 


Condon,  J.  II.,  Sept.  2,  1864. 
Donovan,  D.  O.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Elmer,  Uru,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Hall,  A.  U.,  Deo.  11,  1863. 
Hall,  I.  G.,  Dec.  11,  1863. 
Llewellyn,  Wm.,  Sept.  6,  1S64. 


Looby,  Jere.,  Sept.  6, 1864. 
0'Conuell,  Jas.,  Sept.  6,  1S64. 
Reed,  Edw.  S.,  Sept.  6,  1S64. 
Reed,  N.  A.,  Sept.  9,  1 864. 
Shea,  Jeremiah,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Young,  F.  L.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 


UnaHaiyned  liecruitu. 
Curtis,  E.  B.,  Sept.  3,  1864.        I  Walker,  W.  T.,Sept.  G,  1864. 
Murphy,  Jas.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 

3d  REGT.  HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Nosh,  F.  A.,  May  23,  1864.        I  Pool,  Ludo  A.,  Sept.  6,  1364. 
Company  A. 
('id  Unattuched  Company.) 


Bicknoll  W.  II.,  Sept.  10, 1864. 
Arnold,  W.  D.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Birmingham,  M.,  Sopt.  6, 1864. 
Chandler,  E.  E.,  Sept.  8,  1864. 
Chandler,  J.  B.,  Sept.  8,  1S64. 
Churchill,  J.  S.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Curtis,  C.  II.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Cushing,  U.  W.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
English,  John,  Sept.  23,  1864. 
Estes,  Elijah,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Eustice,  T.  F.,  Sept.  6,  18G4. 
Forbes,  Wm.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Hatch,  J.  II.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Hebbard,  J.  C,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Hunt,  II.  M.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Hutchins,  C.  F.,  Sept.  6, 1864. 


Keene,  Sam.  P.,  Sept.  6,  1S64. 

Mackin,  Jas.,  Sept.  6,  1804. 

Mackin,  John,  Sept.  6,  1864. 

McMorrow,  J.,  Sept.  G,  18G4. 

McQueeny,  J.,  Sept.  6,  1S64. 

Murphy,  Jas.,  Sept.  23,  1804. 

Simons,  J.  J.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 

Smith,  Albert,  Sept.  6,  1804. 

Studley,  G.  S.,  Sept.  6,  1S04. 
j  Studley,  R.  W.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
i  Thompson,  G.  D.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 
j  Turner,  L.  W.,  Sept.  6,  3864. 
'  Vining,  Jno.  Q.,  Sept.  6,  1804. 

Vining,  Jos.,  Sept.  6,  18G4. 

Wheeler,  G.  F.,  Sept.  0,  1864. 

Wheeler,  II.  A.,  Sept.  6,  1S04. 


Company  D. 
(8th   Unattached  Company  II.  A.) 
Corkery,  Dan.,  Aug.  14,  1863.  |  Corkery,  Pat.,  Sept.  8,  1803. 
Roach,  John,  Sept.  8,  1863.  O'Brien,  John,  Aug.  14,  1863. 

Conn,  Daniel,  Aug.  14,  1863.     I 

Company  F. 

(loth  Unattached  Company  II.  A.) 

Johnson,  J.  B.,  Sept.  16,  1863.  I  Johnson,  Jr.,  J.,  Sept.  16, 1S63. 

4th  REGT.  HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (1  year). 
(2Zd  Unattached  Co.  II.  A.) 
t      Company  G. 
Colson,  C.  E..  Aug.  26,  1864.    |   Hollis,  E.  F.,  Aug.  26,  1SG4. 
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29/A  Unattached  Co.  H,  A.  M.  V.  (1  year). 
Lewis,  John  F.,  Sept.  I,  1S64. 

1st  BATT.  HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  A. 
Bates,  0.  W.,  March  5,  1S64.     |  Bates,  0.  W.,  Feb.  27,  1862. 

Company  B. 
dishing,  S.  T.,  Oct.  29,  1S62.    |  Smith,  C.  E.,  Aug.  27,  1S63. 

Company  C. 
Claton,  Henry,  April  22,  1863. 

Company  E. 
Damon,  W.,  Aug.  12,  1804.        |  Grover,  A.  F.,  Aug.  10,  1S64. 
Wheeler,  D.  G.,Aug.  12,  1864.  j  Wheeler,  J.  H.,  Aug.  11),  1SG4. 

1st  REGT.  CAVALRY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  A. 

Baldwin,  George  W.,  Aug.  9,  1SC2. 

Comjtany  B. 

Dunham,  A.  J.,  Aug.  15,  18G2.  |  Reed,  W.  T.,  Aug.  9,  1862. 

Company  I. 
Jacobs,  D.  W.,  Sept.  14,  1801.    j  Studley,  J.  A.,  Sept.  14,  1861. 
Tucker,  J.  H.,  Sept.  14,  1861.    I 

Company  K. 
Baker,  R.  L.,  Sept.  14,  1801.      I  Gilnian,  C.  IC,  Sept.  17,  1861. 
Smith,  A.  B.,  March  22,  1861.    | 

2u  REGT.  CAVALRY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Company  0. 
Brewster,  S.  T.,  Aug.  19,  1864.  I  McDermott,  T.,  April  18, 1864. 
Moisson,  Aug.,  April  19,  1S64.   1 

Company  I. 


Gay,  John  H.,  Aug.  2a,  1864. 
Johnston,  Jas.  R.,   April    19, 

1364. 


Maher,  Philip,  April  25,  1864. 
Stevens,  J.  B.,  April  23,  1864. 
Taylor,  T.  J.,  April  22,  1864. 

Unaesiijntd    [iecniitt. 
Bassett,  A.  J.,  March  5,  18C4.    |  Boey,  Arch.,  April  25,  1864. 

3u  REGT.  CAVALRY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company    11. 

Russell,  Jr.,  Beiij.,  Jan.  5,  1364. 

Company    C. 

Stoddard,  David,  Jan.  5,  1864. 

Company   }C. 

Bennett,  SethW.,  Aug.  9, 1862.  I  Tirroll,  Jr.,  Americus,  Aug.  fi, 

Snell,  Sam'l  L.,  Jan.  4,  1864.     I       1802. 

Company    M. 

Stoddard,  John  F.,  Jan.  5,  1864. 

Unaaatijned  RecruiU. 

English,  John,  Sept.  23,  1364.  |  Murphy,  Jos.,  Sept.  23,  1S64. 

4th  REGT.  CAVALRY,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company    C. 

Jones,  Christopher  B.,  Jan.  6,  1864. 

Company    1'. 

Quigley,  John  L.,  Jan.  27,  1864. 


Company    F. 

Blanohard,  Win.  B.,  Jan.  27,  I  Stetson,    Charles  E.,  Jan.  27, 
1S64.  I       1SU4. 

Company   II. 
Arnold,  Win.  B.,  Feb.  8,  1364.  I  Johnson,  J.  A.,  Feb.  8,  1S04. 
Damon,  Piam,  Feb.  8,  1S64.       I  Mullaly,  James,  Feb.  8,  1804. 

Cumpttny   I. 


Studley,  John  A.,  Jan.  1,  1864. 
Chubbuck,  C.  H.,  Feb.  13, 1364. 
Jacobs,  D.  W.,  Sept.  14,  1861. 


Lewis,  Geo.  II.,  Feb.  IS,  1S04. 
Hand,  Win.  U.,  Feb.  IS,  1S04. 
Studley,  J.  A.,  Sept.  14,  1S61. 


Company  A". 

Baker,  Reuben  L.,  Sept.  14,  1S01. 

Company  L. 

Baldwin,  J.  S.,  Feb.  18,  1864.    I  Wigginton,  J.  C,  Feb.  IS,  1S64. 
Churchill,  W.T.,  Feb.  18,  1804.  | 

Company  M. 
Green,  Henry  S.,  Dec.  1,  1864.  |  Stevens,  C.  L.,  March  1,  1864. 

5th  REGT.  CAVALRY,  M.   V.  (3  years). 

Conijntny  A. 

Brown,  Charles,  Jan.  9,  1S64. 

Company  B. 

Bennett,  Charles,  Feb.  26,  1864. 

Company  D. 

Jordan,  Gadlin,  Jan.  29,  1S64.  |  Ward,  Randall,  Jan.  29,  1SG4. 

2d  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  E. 

McCauley,  Henry,  April  23,  1864. 

Company  O. 

Patterson,  Robert,  April  20,  1S61. 

Company  II. 

Lyon,  Juhn  P.,  Oct.  23,  ISO  1. 

Company  I. 

Davis,  Lorenzo,  May  25,  1861. 

Company  K. 

Snook,  John  F.,  May  25,  1861.  |  Snook,  John  P.,  Dec.  31,  1S63. 

Unabsianed  liecmitti. 


Huller,  Geo.,  April  19,  1864. 
Isaacs,  Joseph,  April  22, 1864. 
Jones,  Harry,  April  20,  1864. 
Kelly,  Wm,  April  20,  1804. 


Lunge,  John,  April  22,  1864. 
McKcelYoy,  J.,  April  21,  1804. 
Morse,  Harry,  April  21,  1864. 


7tu  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 


Harlow,  F.  P.,  Oct.  25,  1862. 
Harlow,  F.  P.,  Aug.  1,  1861. 
Harlow,  F.  P.,  June  15,  1861. 
Reed,  Geo.  W.,  Aug.  1,  1861. 
Gurney,  W.  H.,  Nov.  1,  1862. 
Packard,  Daniel,  Dec.  7,  1862. 
Gurney,  W.  H.,  July  12,  1862. 


Bisbce,  Wright,  Doc.  20,  1862. 
Mayhew,  A.  L.,  Juno  15,  1861. 
Gurney,  W.  II.,  June  15,  1861. 
Bisbee,  Wright,  July  21,  1862. 
Bosworth,  John  C,  March  26, 

1863. 
Noyes,  Luke  B.,  June  IS,  1863. 


Non-Commiaeioned  Oj/icers. 
Noyes,  Luke  B.,  June  15, 1861.  I  Packard,  Daniel,   Q.M.,  June 
]       15,  1361. 

Band. 
Bowles,  William  A.,  June  15,  1S61. 
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Company  A. 

Lincoln,  W.  A.,  Aug.  27,1361.  I  Withercll,     E.    A.,    June    15, 
Howe,  Zacchcus,  Aug.  27,  1861.  |       1S61. 

Company  B. 
Atwood,  F.,  March  4,  1862.        |  Hayes,  S.,  March  3,  1862. 

Company  C. 
Curbing,  Henry  J.,  Feb.  19,  1S62. 

Company  G. 
Locke,  P.,  June  15,  1861.  I  Quinlan,  Dan'!,  June  15,  1861. 

McDonald,  J.,  June  15,  1S61.    |  Shaw,  Charles,  June  15,  1861. 

Company  II. 

Gerrish,  John  B.,  Aug.  13,  1862. 

Company  I. 

Collins,  Joseph,  Aug.  24,  1861. 

Company  JC. 

Gurney,  William  II.,  June  15,  !  Erskine,  Frank,  June  15,1861. 


1S61. 
AMcn,  E.  C,  June  15,  1861. 
Bain,  Ed.  M.,  June  15,  1861. 
Bisbee,  Wright,  June  15,  1861. 


Fullerton,  A.,  June  15,  1861. 
Graver,  G.  F.,  June  15,  1861. 
Harding,  J.  W.,  June  15,  1861. 
Hatch,  J.  T.,  Feb.  12,  1862. 


Bosworth,  J.  C,  June  15, 1S61.     Hervcy,  Jos.,  June  15,  1861. 
Hutchinson,    B.  F.,   June   15,  i  Hinckley,  D.,  June  15,  1861. 


1S61. 
Leach,  John  A.,  Aug.  24, 1861 . 
Noyes,  Jr.,  Luke  B.,  June  15, 

1S61. 
Penniuian,  James  M.,  June  15, 

1861. 
Raymond,  Hansel  L.,  June  15, 

1S61. 


Hinckley,  A.,  June  15,  1861. 
Howe,  A.  M.,  June  15,  1861. 
Howland,   Wm.  F.,   June    15, 

1861. 
Josselyn,  W.  F.,  Aug.  24, 1861. 
Joyce,  I.  T.,  June  15,  1861. 
Leavitt,  M.  M.,  June  15,1861. 
Lufkin,  A.,  June  15,1861. 


Sherman,  T.  B.,  June  15, 1S61.  ,  McMakin,  John  H.,  June  15, 
Sherman,  T.  B.,  Dec.  27,  1863.  !       1861. 


Winslow,  J.  F.,  June  15,  1861. 
Woodsum,  E.,  June  15,  1861. 
Hobart,  E.  F.,  June  15,  1861. 
Hutchiusou,   E.  D.,  June    15, 

1861. 
Cole,  Jr.,  Levi,  June  15,  1861. 
Bates,  Jas.  C,  June  15,  1861. 
Beebe,  II.  W.,  June  15,  1861. 
Bow  [dry,  J.  R.,  Jan.  2U,  1862. 
Bradley,  J.  F.,  Feb.  6,  1S62. 
Brown,  J.  W.,  June  15,  1861. 
Chamberlain,  Isaac,  June   15, 

1861. 
Chambers,  John  L.,  June  15, 

1861. 
Colo,  0.  M.,  June  15,  1861. 
Considinc,  M.,  June  15,  1861. 
Cook,  Fred.,  June  15,  1861. 
Cook,  G.  W.,  June  15,  1361. 
Cook,  T.  H.,  Jan.  29,  1862. 
Corthell,  S.  N.,  June  15,  1861. 
Dunbar,  L.  E.,  June  15,  1861. 


Orcutt,  Ed.,  June  15,  1861. 
Powers,  R.  T.,  Feb.  23,  1862. 
Powers,  S.  A.,  June  15,  1861. 
Heed,  C.  W.,  June  15,  1861. 
Reed,  Cyrus,  June  15,  1861. 
Reed,  H.  W.,  June  15,  1861. 
Reed,  N.  A.,  June  15,  1861. 
Heed,  Wm.  E.,  Jan.  27,  1862. 
Hicb,  Moses,  June  15,  1861. 
Bobbins,  Jr.,  Rufus,  June  15, 

1861. 
Snell,  Jr.,  Sam'l  L.,  June  15, 

1861. 
Sproul,  M.  L.,  June  15,  1861. 
Stevens,  Orso,  June  15,  1861. 
Taggard,  D.  P.,  June  15,  1861. 
Thorp,  J.,  June  15,  1861. 
Tirrell,  Thos.,  June  15,  1861. 
Whiting,  A.  F.,  Juno  15,  1861. 
Williamson,  L.,  June  15,  1861. 
Wilder,  Wm.,  June  15,  1361. 


9th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Company  B. 


Cullinan,  J.  \V.,  June  11,  1861. 
Busse,  Win.,  Aug.  2U,  1S63. 


Cullinan,  John  (Boston),  Aug. 

IS,  1862. 
Sheehan,  M.,  June  11,  1861. 

Company  C. 
Cushiug,  A.  J.,  Aug.  21, 1863.  |  Healey,  John,  June  11,  1861. 


Company  E. 
Barker,  James,  June  11, 1861.   .  Condon,  James,  June  11,  1361. 
Carroll,  John,  June  11,  1861.     I  Donovan,  Jno.,  June  11,  1861. 

Company  G. 
Cleary,  James,  Feb.  5,  1862.       .  Sanborn,  J.  D.,  June  11, 1861. 
Ryan,  Andrew,  June  11,  1861.   I 

Company  H. 

Clifford,  John,  June  11,  1861.     |  Mullin,  Thos.,  June  11,  1S61. 

Company  I. 

Donovan,  Patrick,  June  11,  1861. 

11th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  A. 

Saunders,  Edward  A.,  Aug.  8,  1862. 

Company  C. 

Buckley,  M.,  June  13,  1861.       j  Leoftiss,  Martin,  Dec.  29, 1863. 

Kiernan,  F.,  June  13,  1  861.       I  Welch,  M.,  June  13,  1861. 

Leoftiss,  Martin,  June  13, 1861.  1 

Company  H. 

Leveaux,  F.,  April  23,  1864.      |  Nash,  Jas.  E.,  Aug.  11, 1S62. 

Company  I. 

Connor,  John,  April  23,  1364. 

Company  A". 

Cassidy,  Wm.,  Aug.  14,  1863.     |  McGregor,  S.,  Aug.  14,  1863. 

Unanaiyned  Recruits. 
Boudcy,  Aug.,  April  23,  1864.   .  Manley,  Oliver,  April  23, 1864. 
Centre,  Wm.,  April  19,  1864.      I  O'Loughleir,  M.,  May  2,  1864. 

12th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 


Reed,  E.  P.,  May  6,  1864. 
Blanehard,  Ira,  June  26,  1861. 
Reed,  E.  P.,  June  25,  1862. 
Reed,  E.  P.,  June  26,  1861. 
Cushing,  L.  F.,  June  25,  1862. 


Smith,  J.  G.,  May  26,  1864. 
Cushing  (2d),  L.  F.,  June  26, 

1861. 
Loud,  M.  M.,  Juno  25, 1862. 
Arnold,  M.  N.,  Juno  26,  1361. 


Company  G. 


Damon,  Henry,  June  26,  1861. 
Smith,  Jas.  G.,  Feb.  26,  1864. 
Arnold,  M.  N.,  June  26,  1861. 
Bextou,  A.  0.,  June  26,  1861. 
Foster,  S.  B.,  June  26,  1861. 
Leavitt,  U.  C,  June  26,  1861. 
MoGill,  P.,  June  26,  1861. 
Heed,  Lewis,  July  8, 1861. 
Glusure,  J.  L.,  June  26,  1861. 
Parker,  C.  A.,  July  5,  1881. 
Abbott,  Wm.,  June  26,  1861. 
Atwood,  CI. as.,  June  26,  1861. 
Baldwin,  E.,  June  26,  1861. 
Birmingham,    Michael,    June 

26,  1861. 
Chandler,  J.  B.,  June  26, 1861. 
Coulan,  E.,  June  26,  1861. 
Damon,  T.  W.,  June  26,  1861. 
Davis,  C.  H.,  June  26,  1861. 
Davis,  W.  R.,  Juno  26, 1861. 
Ewell,  W.  T.,  June  26,  1861. 
Fish,  Lee  B.,  June  26,  1861. 
Flynn,  D.,  June  26,  1S61. 
Foley,  M.,  July  5,  1661. 
Ford,  E.  W.,  July  20,  1861. 


Foster,  S.,  July  5,  1361. 
Freeman,  H.  P.,  June  26,  1861. 
Gammon,  R.  T.,  Aug.  5,  1861. 
Oilman,  G.  11.,  June  26,  1361. 
Gloyd,  S.,  June  26,  1861. 
Uansoun,  K.  M.,  June  26, 1S61. 
Harper,  J.  H.,  June  26,  1861. 
Hooker,  E.  B.,  June  26,  1861. 
House,  A.,  June  20,  1861. 
Hunt,  G.  II.,  Sept.  2,  1862. 
Ilutter,  John,  June  26,  1861. 
Hutter,  John,  Jan.  6,  1S64. 
Jacobs,  W.  F.,  Juno  26,  1801. 
Keene,  M.,  June  26,  1361. 
Llewellyn,  J.,  Junu  26,  1361. 
Loud,  J.  M.,  Aug.  19,  1S62. 
Loud,  M.  M.,  June  26,  1861. 
Lynch,  James,  July  5,  1861. 
Maxwell,  C.  W.,  Juno  20, 1301. 
Meserve,  J.,  June  20,  1861. 
Newtou,  T.  J.,  June  26,  1861. 
Phillips,  N.,  June  26,  1861. 
Pool,  E.  G.,  June  26,  1861. 
Pool,  F.  W.,  June  26,  1361. 
Porter,  R.,  June  26,  1801. 
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Pratt,  S.  L.,  June  20,  1S61. 

Smith,  Thomas,  July  5,  1801. 

IStu  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Quinn,  J.  A.,  June  20,  1S01. 

Snell,  N.  B.,  Juno  26,  1861. 

White,  W.  B.,  Oct.  15,  1863.       1  White,  W.  B.,  Aug.  20,  1801. 

Rand,  L.  D.,  June  20,  1801. 

Spurr,  W.  It.,  June  26,  1801. 

White,  W.  B.,  May  1,  1863.        1 

Randall,  S.  D.,  June  26,  1861. 

Studley,  W.  A.,  Juno  26,  1861. 

Company  E. 

Revere,  N.  L.,  June  26,  1861. 

Walker,  W.  T.,  July  20,  1861. 

Shehan,  M.,  June  26,  1861. 

Williamson,    Frank    S.,    June 

Meiggs,  W.  S.,  Aug.  24, 1861.    1  Meiggs,  Wm.  S.,  Jan.  1,  1S64. 

Suiitu,  Dexter,  June  26,  1801. 

20,  1S61. 

Cook,  J.  A.,  Aug.  24,  1801. 

Smith,  Jns.  G.,  June  26,  1861. 

Company  G. 

Company  H. 

Coughlin,  Michael,  Aug.  24,  1801. 

MeMakin,  John,  Aug.  22,  1362. 

Company  II. 

Company  I. 

Fuller,  Thos.,  Jan.  2,  1S64. 

Fuller,  Thos.,  Aug.  24,  1861. 

Ferris,  Daniel,  Juno  26,  1361. 

Howland,  C,  Aug.  24,  1861. 

Howe,  F.  M.,  Aug.  21,  1801. 

Phiuney,  B.  F.,  Aug.  24, 1861. 

Poole,  Hiram,  Aug.  24,  1361. 

Company  A". 

Dwyer,  Daniel,  Aug.  24,  1861. 

Towle,  J.  A.,  Aug.  24,  1801. 

MeGrath,  Win.,  Juno  26,  1861. 

Company  K. 

13tii  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.    (3  years). 

Caswell,  B.  F.,  Aug.  24,  1861.    1  Conry,  John,  Aug.  24,  1801. 

Company  C. 

Howard,  E.,  Aug.  24,  1861.        | 

Muller,  Charles,  Aug.  4,  1863. 

19th   REGT.   INF.,  M.   V.   (3   years). 

Company  E. 

Band. 

Burns  John,  July  16,  1S61.      |  Ryan,  Daniel,  July  16,  1861. 

Poole,  Ludo  A.,  Sopt.  9,  1801.    |  Turner,  N.,  Sept.  19,  1861. 

15th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  A. 

Company  E. 

Hubbard,  C,  April  22,  1864.      1  Ludlow,  J.,  March  23,  1S64. 
Jones,  Geo.  W.,  Aug.  28,  1861.  | 

Jones   (2d),  C.    A.,    July    31,  1  Koneh,  II.,  Aug.  4,  1803. 

1863. 

Company  E. 

Company  11. 

Mnida,  John,  July  26,  1861. 

Kay,  James,  Aug.  5,  1S63. 

Company  /. 

Unaauiyned  Itecruita. 

Roberts,  Sylv.,  Aug.  28, 1861.    |  Cook,  Bartlutt,  July  26,  1301. 

Mallony,  R.,  April  30,  1864.      |  Smith,  Geo.,  April  20,  1S64. 

20TB    REGT.    INF.,   M.    V.    (3    years). 

16ru  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Band. 

Boss,  Alden,  Sept.  4,  1861. 

Foster,  A.,  Sopt.  14,  1861. 

Company  E. 

Fairbanks,   W.    A.,   Sept.    14, 

Gurncy,  J.  S.,  Sept.  14,  1861. 

Joy,  Henry,  Oct.  30,  1861. 

1861. 

Company  G. 

Company  A. 

Harrington,  John,  July  12,  1861. 

Beal.B.W.  (Dover,  Mo.),  Aug.  1  Beal,  B.  W.  (Abington),  Feb. 

Company  11. 

31,  1801.                                             23,  1364. 

Frost,  B.  F.,  July  IS,  1803. 

Company  C. 

Sherman,  T.  B.,  Dee.  25,  1863. 

17th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  A. 

Company  E. 

O'Connell,  J.,  Sept.  6,  1804. 

Rush,  John,  Aug.  15,  1861.        |  Smith,  Geo.,  April  22,  1S64. 

Company  D. 

Company  I\ 

Condon,  John,  Sept.  2,  1864. 

Mcany,  T.,  March  12,  1862. 

Berkley,  John,  Aug.  7,  1863.     |  Thompson,  J.,  July  18,  1861. 

Donovan,  D.  0.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 

Meuny,  T.,  March  31,  1864. 

Company  G. 

Judkins,  J.  0.,  Sept.  7,  1804. 

Shea,  J.,  Sept.  6,  1S04. 

Malluny,  Robt.,  April  30, 1864.  1  Whiting,   Hiram   L.,  Sopt.  4, 
Kay,  Jaincs,  Aug.  5,  1863.                1861. 

Llewellyn,  Wm,  Sept.  6,  1804. 

Studley,  J.  B.,  Sept.  2,  1864. 

Looby,  J.,  Sept.  6, 1804. 

Company  II. 

Company  E. 

Long,  Edward,  Aug.  7,  1803.     1  Furd,  John  C,  Doo.  31,  1861. 

Campbell,  P.,  Sept.  2,  1S04.       1  Tooiucy,  A.  C,  Sept.  6,  1804. 

Foley,  Duniel,  Aug.  1,  1301.       | 

Murphy,  J.,  Sept.  6,  1S64.          1 

Company  K. 

Company  /'. 

Morris,  Joseph,  July  23,  1S61. 

Bcal,  J.  P.,  Sept.  0,  1S64.           1  Sampsou,  P.  W.,  Sept.  7, 1S04. 

Unaesitjnetl  llecmita. 

Phillips,  N.,  Sept.  2, 1804.           | 

Bron,  Peter,  April  22,  1864. 

Maruiswance,    Joseph,    April 

Company  G. 

Clipper,     Adam,     April      21, 
1864. 

19,  1864. 
Smith,  Charles,  Auir.  3,  1863. 

Kirnan,  J.,  Sept.  13,  1804.         |  Prouty,  II.  II.,  Aug.  29, 1864. 

21st  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  II. 

Company  F. 

Bates,  John  C 

,Scpt.  0, 1S04. 

Murob,  Joseph, 

Aug.  19,  1801. 
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22d  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  K. 

Company  A*. 

Condon,  Morris,  Dec.  13,  1S61. 

Benedict,     Newton,    Sept.    8,  1  Meady,   Riebard  H.,  Sept.  6, 

UiiaHHiyned  IlecruiU. 

1861.                                                   1SD1. 

Carpenter,  P.,  April  2a,  1864. 

Marsh,  J.,  April  13, 

S04. 

23d  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Griffin,  R.  H.,  April  22,  1864. 

Meaget,  B.,  April  22 

1804. 

Peirce,  II.  B.,  Sept.  20,  1864.     1  Atwood,  T.  B.,  Oct.  S,  1801. 

Gunsalus,  11.,  April  20,  1864. 

Murphy,  W.,  April  2 

5,  1804. 

Peirce,  II.  B.,  Sept.  1,  1803.        |  Atwood,  T.  S.,  June  2,  1S05. 

Kelley,  J.,  April  22,  1864. 

Xon-Commtanioned  Ojjicer. 

29th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Peirce,  Henry  B.,  Oct.  14,  1S01. 

Company  B. 

Company  E. 

Cark,  John,  May  14,  1801. 

Atwood,  T.  S.,  Dec.  3,1  SG3.       :   Leavitt,  C.  I.,  Dec.  3,  1363. 

30th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  13  years). 

Sewall,  J.  M.,  Sept.  28,  1861.        Pearson,  B.  F.,  Oct.  7,  1861. 

Company  E. 

Towlc,  JauicsS.,Sept.  28,  1801.  !    Peirce,  H.  B.,  Oct.  14,  1861. 

Atwood,  T.  S.,  Aug.  6,  1802.      :    Pratt,  Henry,  Sept.  2S,  1SG1. 

Harding,  G.  W.,  Oct.  23, 1861.  1  Matthews,  II.  0.,  Oct 

11,1861. 

Cook,  Joshua,  Aug.  1,  1802.       [    Raymond,  Harvey  A.,  Aug.  2, 

Ripley,  G.  W.,  Oct.  7,  1861. 

Gould,  O.  E.,  Dec.  21,  1S03.               1S62. 

32d  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Leavitt,  B.  F.,  Dec.  24,  1803.    \   Searlcs.Wiu.  H.,  Sept.  28, 1861. 
Leavitt,  C.  I.,  Nov.  6,  1801.       ,  Sewall, Duiumer,  Sept.  28,1801. 

Company  A. 

Clark,  B.  A.,  Aug.  16,  1362.       |  Clark,  B.  A.,  Jan.  5, 

1864. 

Company   It. 

Burgess,  Charles  IJ.,  Sept.  21,  1S61. 

Company  E. 
Stoddard,  Benjamin  B.,  Sept.  14,  1803. 

Company  C. 

Willis,  Samuel,  Oct.  10,  1801.     |  Willis,  Samuel,  Jan.  4,  1864. 

Company   E. 

Cuntjiany  D. 

Cleary,  James,  Feb.  5,  1862.       1  Gurney,   Francis   M 

,   Jan.  5, 

Gurney,  F.  M.,  Feb.  19,  1862.    1       1864. 

Fuller,  Isaac  A.,  Jau.  4,  1S04.    1  Scott,  Win.  H.,  Nov.  2S,  1801. 

Metealf,  C.  E.,  Jan.  4,  1804.       |  Young,  C.  B.,  Jan.  4,  1S64. 

Company    O. 

Unatnu'ijncd  Jiccrnit. 

Keen,  Chas.  J.,  June  23,  1862.  1    Keen,  Chas.  J.,  Jan 

5,  1S04. 

Towlc,  John  A.,  Jan.  4,  1864. 

Company    II. 

26tii  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Brooks,  Edwin  M.,  Sept.  14,  1863. 

Company  C. 

Company   M. 

Hargravo,  John,  April  21,  1864. 

Brown,  Woodbridge,  Sept.  2,  1803. 

Company  D. 

Unawianed  RecruiU. 

McGahan,  Daniel,  Jan.  1,  1864. 

Meiggs,  William  S.,  Jan.  1,  1SC4. 

Unaasiyned  RrcruitH. 

33d  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (:i  years). 

Foster,  William,  April  20,  1864. 

Company   B. 

27tii  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Bennett,  Charles,  Feb.  26,  1804. 

Company  C. 

Company  K. 

Douglas,  John  C,  Jan.  19,  1863. 

Bennett,  Jr.,  Seth  W.,  Aug.  6,  1SG2. 

28th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

37th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  A, 

Childs,  G.,  Aug.  11,  1863. 

Sullivan,  M.,  April  19,  1864. 

Company   E. 

Sanborn,  0.,  April  19,  1864. 

Sullivan,  P.,  April  19,  1863. 

Sherman,  Thomas  B.,  Deo.  20,  1803. 

Shanahan,  J.,  Jan.  2,  1364. 

Unantifjned  Iltcrnita. 

Company  B. 

Leach,  John  A.,  Aug.  24,  1S01. 

Kirley,  11.,  Aug.  10,  1863.          1  Maglafl,  J.,  April  23,  1864. 

38th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Kirley,  M.,  May  22,  1S64. 

Allen,  Chas.  F.,  July  16,  1863. 

Bates,  Jas,  E.,  June 

17,  I860. 

Company  C. 

Allen,  Chas.  F.,  Aug.  14,1862. 

Nash  (2d),  F.  A.,  Aug 

.14,1862. 

Cossett,  J.,  April  21,  1804.         |  English,  G.,  Aug.  11,  1863. 

Reed,  Timothy,  Nov.  1,  1862. 

Washburn,  Jerome, 

March  8, 

Company  D. 

Roed,  Timothy,  Aug.  14,  1862. 

1803. 

Conner,  P.,  Jan.  2,  1S64.            1  Smith,  J.,  April  20,  1864. 

Nash,  F.  A.,  March  3,  1863. 

Caton,  Jos.  W.,  Oct. 

26,  1364. 

Leroux,  L.,  Aug.  23,  1SB4. 

Company   C. 

Company  E. 

Bates,  Jos.  E.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Washburn,  J.,  Aug. 

2U,  1S62. 

Conn,  D.,  Dec.  13,  1861.              |  Simpson,  J.,  Aug.  11,  1863. 

Bickford,  J.  E.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Alden,  E.  C,  Aug.  2 

1),  1S02. 

Neville,  T.,  Dec.  13,  1861. 

Cuton,  Jos.  W.,  Aug.  2U,  1862. 

Colo,  E.  T.,  Aug.  20, 

1362. 

Ewell,  Wm.  T.,  Aug.  20,  1802. 

Hulbrook.N.  0.,  Aug 

.20,  1S02. 

Company  F. 

Powers,  H.  W.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Nash,  Chas.  D.,  Aug. 

20,  1862. 

Meyers,  J.,  Aug.  10,  1863. 

Miller  (1st),  A.,  Aug.  11,  1863. 

Tuttle,  E.  G.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Newton,  11. 0.F.,  Aug 

.20,1302. 
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Osborne,  J.  A.,  Aug.  20,  1S62.  I  Foster,  Hiram,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Piorce,  II.  G.,  Aug.  2(1,  1S02.  i  French,  C.  If.,  Aug.  20,  1S02. 
Ripley,  Edwin,  Aug.  20,  18fi2.  I  Gurney,  A.  If.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Sampson,  Niles,  Aug.  20,  18G2.  I  Hopkins,  Isaac,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
1  Howe,  G.  H.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Knowles,    W.    W.,    Aug.    20, 

1882. 
Lovewell,  G.  B.,  Aug.  20, 1862. 
Manchester,  George  W.,  Aug. 

20,  1862. 
MoGill,  Darius,  Aug.  20,  1SG2. 
Morrows,  J.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 


Teague,  L.,  Aug.  20,  1861. 
Bicknoll,  V.  II.,  Aug.  20, 1862. 
Healcy,  J.  A.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
MeKinney,  Samuel   II.,  Aug. 

20,  1862. 
Allen,  C.  W.,  Aug.  2U,  1862. 
Bailey,  James,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Baldwin,  C.  L.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Baldv 


n,  I.  B.,  Aug.  20,  1S62.  |  Morris,  E.  G.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 


Barrett,  B.  K.,  Aug.  20,  1802. 
Bany,  David  F.,  Aug.  20,  1362. 
Bates,  Charles,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Bates,  David  B.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Bates,  Edwin,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Bual,  Daniel  W.,  Aug.  20, 1S62. 
Bcal,  George  E.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Bicknell,  Alison,  Aug.  20, 1862. 
Bushnell,  C,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Capen,  S.  G.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Carney,  Frank,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Cook,  Josiah  G.,  Aug.  20, 1862 


Millett,  11.  C.,  Aug.  20,  1802. 
Nash,  E.  E.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Perry,  J.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Powers,  D.  W.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Prior,  E.  O.,  Aug.  20, 1S62. 
Ramsdell,    P.    W.,    Aug.    20, 

1862. 
Randall,  J.  W.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Rice,  Alvin,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Ripley,  Joseph,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Sumpson,  John,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Shaipe,  G.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 


Cortholl,  D.  M.,  Aug.  20,  1S62.  j  Stewart,  N.  M.,  Aug.  20, 186 
Corthell,  J.  H.,  Aug.  20,  1862.  j  Sullivan,  J.  N.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 


Donovan,  F.,  Aug.  20,  18C2. 
Downey,  Brino,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Dyer,  E.  L.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Edson,  J.  II.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Ellis,  Calvin  C,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Ellis,  Jasou,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Elmcs,  George,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Finnigan,  J.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 


Swain,  Levi  A.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Talbot,  Peter,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Thorpe,  T.  H.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Truet,  Joseph,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Wulkor,  C.  II.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 
Washburn,  Jr.,  Ezra  E.,  Aug. 

20,  1862. 
Willoy,  J.  H.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 

Company  D, 
Haverstoek,  John  H.,  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Company  I. 
Farry,  James,  April  30,  1864. 

Company  K. 
Estes,  Daniel  B.,  Aug.  20,  1S62. 

39tii    REGT.    INF.,  M.   V.  (3  years). 

Company  D. 

Curtis,  Albert,  Aug.  13,  1862. 

Company  E. 
Ilutter,  John,  Jan.  5,  1864. 

Company  II. 
Gammon,  Randall  T.,  Aug.  3,  1863. 

5Jtii  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Reed,  Lewis,  June  19,  1S65.         Reed,  Lewis,  July  9,  1S63. 
Reed,  Lewis,  Feb.  4,  1864.  ' 

Company  /. 
Means,  Ernsley  B.,  Oct.  10,  1S63. 

56TI1  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Randall,  A.  B.,  May  17,  1864.  |  Randall,  A.  B.,  Nov.  21,  1S63. 

Company  D. 


Coy,  George  W.,  Dec.  29,  1S63. 
Barry,  Michael,  Dec.  29,  1863. 
Everson,  D.  II.,  Dec.  29,  1863. 
Lawless,  James,  Dec.  29,  1803. 


Mann,  E.  M.,  Dec.  29,  1863. 
Mullen  (2d),  Michael,  Dec.  29, 

1863. 
Whiting,  W.  L.,  Dec.  29, 1863. 


Company  /'. 
Downey,  Dennis,  Jau.  12,  1S64. 

57th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.   (3  years). 
Company  67. 


Hayes,  James,   March  4,  1864. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  Patrick,  March 
4,  1864. 


Loydcn, Daniel,  March  4,  1S64. 
McCarthy,  D.,  Feb.  20,  1364. 
Miller,  W.  T.,  March  10,  1864. 


5Stii  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 

Company  B. 

Reed,  S.  Bryant,  Feb.  8,  1804. 

Company  F, 

Caswell,  George  A.,  March  12,  1864. 
Company  //. 

Fernald,  B.W.,  April  18,  1864.  |  Willis,  Bcnj.,  April  18,  1S64. 

Company  /. 
Graham,  Win.,  May  13,  1864.    |  Reed,  Nath.  L.,  May  13,  1SC4. 

59th  REGT.  INF.,  M.  V.  (3  years). 
Company  G. 


Connor,  Thos.,  March  4,  1S64. 
Hayes,  James,  March  4,  1864. 
Willard,  M.,  March  4,  1864. 


Kennedy,  P.  J.,  March  4,  1864. 
Leyden,  Daniel,  March  4, 1864. 
McCarthy,  D.,  March  4,  1SC4. 


Company  K. 
Smith,  Henry  B.,  April  21,  1S64. 

62d  REGT.  INF.,  M.   V.  (1  year). 

Seavey,  William  B.,  March  13,  1S65. 

Company  A. 

Sharp,  Alfred,  April  10,  1865.    I  Sharp,  E.  S.,  April  10,  ISS5. 

Sharp,  E.  G.,  April  10,  18G5.     j  Stetson,  C.  F.,  April   10,  1865. 

Company  C. 

Bebee,  Chas.W.,  April  12,1865.  |  White,    Henry   M.,   April    12, 
Swain,  H.F.,  April  12,  1865.      |       1865. 


REGULA 
Additon,   Otis    R.,   March   22, 

1864. 
Bates,  Watson,  Marcli  22, 1864. 
Beale,  F.,  March  31,  1864. 
Blanchard,  Benj.S.,  March  18, 

1864. 
Brown,  G.  A.,  March  22,  1864. 
Brown,  U.  H.,  March  22, 1804. 
Brown,  J.  W.,  Jan.  21,  1864. 
Cobb,  David,  Fob.  18,  1864. 
Crocker,    T.    W.,    March    26, 

1864. 
Cushing,  W.  II.,  Feb.  18,  1864. 
Everson,  L.T.,  March  26, 1864. 
Harding,  Edw.  C,  March  22, 

1864. 
Hathaway,  Thomas  II.,  March 

22,  1364. 
Holbrook,    N.   0.,    March    29, 

1364. 


R   ARMY. 
Morse,  Job  L.,  March  22,  1864. 
Murray,  C.  D.,  Jan.  1,  lt>64. 
Nelson,  Cyrus,  Feb.  20,  1861. 
Noycs,  E.  L.,  March  22,  1S64. 
Packard,  Chas.  W.,  March  22, 

1864. 
Packard,   H.   P.,  Jan.  4,  1SG4. 
Poole,   II.  E.,  March  22,  1864. 
Pratt,  S.  I..,  March  22,  ISO  I. 
Raymond,    Walter    A.,   March 

22,  1S64. 
Robbins,  L.,  March  22,  lsG4. 
Robbins,  T.  P.,  March  29, 1S04. 
Sanborn,  James  II.,  March  22, 

1864. 
Sturtevant,  George  E.,  Oct.  26, 

IS64. 
|  Sullivan,  J.,  March  22,  1864. 
Turner,  Nathan,  Jan.  4,  1364. 


Loud,  Sam'l  M.,  Dec.  29,  1863.  I  Wood,  Benj.  F.,  Dec.  29,  1863. 


OTHER   STATE    ORGANIZATIONS. 
I   Bly,  Charles  F.,  Jan.  20,  1S64.  I  Wheeler,  E.  II.,  Jan.  16,  1S64. 
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List   of  Vollntkkrs   and   Naval 

UAUT'S    "  IIlSTOKY    UF     ABtNCToN," 

"  Kecohd." 

Freeman,  Harvey  P. 
Jcwett,  John. 
Heni.-,  Richard  R. 
Burke,  James. 
Croiian,  Dennis. 
Gallibcr,  Owen. 
Donovan,  Jobn  F. 
Lydcn,  Murtin. 
Flyun,  James. 
Urady,  Jobn  0. 
Lahay,  Thomas. 
Lyden,  Morton. 
Rcndergrass,  John. 
Maboncy,  Thomas. 
Leavitt,  Thomas. 
Dugan,  Michael. 
Stetson,  Oliver. 
Riley,  Michael. 
Campbell,  William  M. 
Caswell,  Benjamin. 
Rider,  Edmund. 
Mead,  John. 
Madin,  John. 
Pettee,  Michael. 
Smith,  George  II. 
French,  Charles  L. 
Mellon,  Joel  B. 
Dugau,  John. 
Naval,  Thomas. 
O'Connell,  James. 
Mathows,  Warren. 
Randall,  George  P. 
Tirrell,  Jr.,  Americus  V. 
Tirrell,  Major. 
Quinlan,  James. 
Fish,  Isaac  II. 
Cassaland,  James  W. 
Cushuian,  Isaiah. 
Henry,  Philander. 
Bourk,  John. 
Wales,  William. 
Moore,  Horace  D. 
Hallihan,  Dennis. 
Gurney,  Francis  M. 
Leuley,  Patrick. 
Cushing,  Henry  G. 
Mcrritt,  Quincy. 
Clark,  Jobn. 
Cobb,  Henry. 
Swain,  Theron  L. 
Cortliell,  Elmer  L. 
Ureck,  M.  V.  B. 
Bowden,  Dennis. 
Dauiou,  Edwin  II. 
Driscoll,  Patrick. 
Holbrook,  William. 
Webster,  William. 
Campbell,  John. 
Calliban,  Daniel. 
Brigga,  Oao.  W. 
Gurney,  Silas. 
Gurney,  Winfleld  S. 
Dolan,  Michael. 


Men   mentioned   in   Ho- 
ii  it    not    found    in   tue 

Pettee,  Lemuel. 
Flynn,  Thomas. 
Jones,  William  A. 
Joues,  Sumucl  W. 
Thayer,  Franklin  P. 
Jones,  Charles  H. 
Smith,  George  W. 
Smith,  Charles. 
Fleming,  Peter. 
Friary,  Peter. 
Lee,  James. 
Murphy,  Dennis. 
Mcllvaiue,  Hugh. 
O'Connetl,  Jeremiah. 
O'Donncll,  Hugh. 
Cavanaugh,  AVilliaiu. 
Penniman,  George. 
Cushing,  Samuel  F. 
Farrar,  Calvin. 
Churchill,  Robert. 
Hooker,  Edward. 
Josselyn,  James  E. 
Joyce,  Thomas. 
Randall,  Osias. 
Witborell,  Ebenezcr  A. 
Baldwin,  Henry. 
Cronin,  Daniel. 
Cooney,  Patrick. 
Cassidy,  Thomas. 
Chaudler,J.  B. 
Davis,  John  T. 
Downey,  Dennis. 
Foster,  S.  Boardman. 
Hatch,  George. 
Maxwell,  Charles  W. 
McGill,  Florence. 
Manary,  Frank. 
McGrath,  William. 
O'Brine,  Daniel. 
Ryerson,  Simeon. 
Ring,  Osgood. 
Lane,  Andrew. 
Leavitt,  Peter  M. 
Harris,  John  H. 
Hall,  Ichabod  G. 
Hall,  Alonzo. 
Hayes,  John. 
Birmingham,  Richard. 
Hatch,  John  T. 
Snell,  Jr.,  Samuel  L. 
Churchill,  Millard  F. 
Ford,  Charles  E. 
Snooks,  John  G. 
Fay,  William. 
Grtfrin,  Michael. 
McGill,  Alexander. 
Waters,  James. 
Whitney,  Hiram  L. 
Foley,  Cornelius. 
Foster,  Alonzo  T. 
Meserve,  Solomon. 
Claton,  Henry. 
Sheean,  Michael. 


Gurney,  Francis  M. 
Nash,  Francis  H. 
Kelly,  Thomas. 
Coran,  Michael. 
Foley,  Edward. 
Wheeler,  Charles  H. 
McCarthy,  Felix. 
Holland,  John. 
Leroux,  Lewis. 

NAVAL 
Barry,  David  F. 
Beal,  George  E. 
Bennett,  Jr.,  Seth  W. 
Bennett,  Benjamin  V. 
Campbell,  James. 
Cushing,  William  H. 
Claxton,  Robert. 
Driscoll,  Timothy. 
Hathaway,  George. 
Hathaway,  Thomas. 
Jackson,  Henry  0. 
Lawless,  James. 
Lynch,  James. 

Naues  not  found  in 
Allen,  Calvin  W. 
Alden,  Edward  C. 
BrowD,  James  11. 
Bates,  Edwin. 
Capen,  A.  Augustus. 
Cushing,  Henry  L. 
Cole,  Ephraim  T. 
Farrar,  Lucian  W. 
Folsom,  George  W. 
Fish,  Andrew  W. 
Foster,  William  E. 
Hunt,  Seth,  Jr. 
Hudson,  John. 
How  land,  Nathaniel  T. 
Hill,  Morton  E. 
Loud,  Lemuel  J. 


Millett,  George  L. 
Thomas,  David. 
Hobart,  John  T. 
Bates,  Napoleou  P. 
Pease,  William  II. 
Driscoll,  Timothy. 
Roles,  George. 
Wilder,  James. 
Washburn,  Jerome. 

MEN. 

McQuirc,  James. 
Nash,  Elmer  H. 
Nasb,  Francis  A. 
Noyes,  Ephraim  L. 
Ripley,  Joseph. 
Ripley,  Edwin. 
Robbins,  Loring. 
Russell,  George  II. 
Saunders,  Edward. 
Thorillett,  Peter. 
Trott,  Thomas. 
Washburn, . 

1  Record"  (Continued;. 
Mitchell,  Seth  W. 
Phillips,  David  T. 
Pool,  Peregrine  W. 
Perkins,  Joshua  L. 
Robbins,  Edwin  R. 
Spraguc,  Jr.,  Seth  C. 
Steingardt,  Benjamin. 
Super,  Henry  A. 
Townsend,  Newton. 
Teague,  Lysander. 
Taylor,  John  G. 
Witherell,  Robert  E. 
Whiting,  Thomas  F. 
Conlan,  Edward. 
O'Counell,  James. 
Randall,  Anson  B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


REV.  JAMES   W.  WARD. 

The  Rev.  James  Wilson  Ward  was  ooe  of  the  in- 
fluential men  and  marked  characters  of  Plymouth 
County,  and  distinguished  for  his  learning,  his 
energy,  and  his  public  spirit.  He  was  born  in  Alua, 
Me.,  May  21, 1803,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Ward,  long  known  in  the  churches  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  "  Father  Ward,"  was  then  preaching.  His 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Ward,  was  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  the  colony.  Young  Wilson  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  whither  his  father  returned 
from  Alna,  serving  for  a  number  of  years  as  minister 
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of  the  church  there.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1S2G,  where  he  stood  at  or  nest  to  the 
head  of  his  class.  After  teaching  for  a  few  years  in 
the  academies  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  and  studying  theology  at  Andover  and  New 
Haven,  he  settled,  in  1S34,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregatioual  Church  in  Abington,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  remarkably  clear  thinker,  a  man 
of  great  will-force  and  moral  power.  It  is  not  strange 
that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  ministers  in 
the  county  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  min- 
istry was  not  small.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement  that  lie  came  to  Abington,  aud 
he  was  soon  found  to  be  an  abolitionist.  He 
preached  and  spoke  freely  against  slavery,  and  iu 
1835.  wheu  the  Euglish  abolitiouist,  George  Thomp- 
son, was  visiting  this  couutry,  he  invited  him  to  oc- 
cupy his  pulpit  on  Suuday.  Public  sentiment  did 
not  support  the  innovation,  and  the  church  was  bat- 
tered with  stoues,  and  the  mob  outside  was  threaten- 
ing. Mr.  Thompson  left  the  meeting-house  protected 
on  one  side  by  Mr.  Ward's  young  wife,  aud  on  the 
other  by  Mr.  Ward's  aged  father,  and  from  the  near- 
est house  Mr.  Ward  took  Mr.  Thompson  through 
the  fields  to  his  own  home.  The  next  Suuday  he 
preached  a  sermon  agaiust  mobs.  It  was  in  great 
part  due  to  Mr.  Ward's  active  influence  that  Abing- 
ton was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  welcome  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  and  to  cast  an  anti-slavery  vote. 

Mr.  Ward  was  deeply  interested  iu  education.  He 
was  always  active  in  the  cause  of  the  public  schools, 
aud  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  influence  actively  ex- 
erted in  earnest  discussions  iu  town-meetings  that  the 
old  system  of  district  schools  was  replaced  by  the 
system  of  graded  schools.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
present  system,  and  carried  it  against  great  opposition. 
A  fine  scholar  himself,  versed  iu  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, French,  and  German,  he  sought  out  promising 
boys  iu  the  schools  aud  persuaded  them  to  take  a 
college  course.  His  own  children  he  educated  chiefly 
himself,  carrying  both  boys  and  girls  through  a  full 
course  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  He  was  a 
number  of  times  invited  to  take  a  professorship  or 
presidency  in  a  college  or  theological  seminary,  but 
declined,  preferring  the  quiet  of  a  pastorate  in  Ab- 
ington. 

As  a  pastor  he  was  active  and  faithful,  as  the 
growth  of  the  church  and  the  swarming  of  another 
church  from  it  showed.  His  interest  in  public  affairs, 
however,  forced  him  somewhat  in  public  life,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  he  represented  the  town  in  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  county  iu  the 


Senate.  In  both  of  these  capacities  he  served  with 
more  than  usual  success.  In  the  State  Legislature 
he  took  especial  interest  in  questions  nf  education  and 
in  laws  giving  equal  property  rights  to  women.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Lib- 
erty party  and  afterwards  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and, 
later  still,  of  the  Republican  party. 

During  his  pastorate  in  Abington  Mr.  Ward  was  a 
faithful  student  of  the  theological  questions  of  the 
day,  ranking  with  the  more  liberal  wing  iu  the  Con- 
gregational body.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
corresponding  editors  of  the  Cougregutiouutist,  aud 
contributed  some  of  its  ablest  articles  to  the  li  Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra." 

His  voice  failing  him  in  185G,  he  left  Abington 
and  spent  a  few  years  in  Madison,  Wis.,  aud  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  but  after  marrying  again,  in  1S62,  he  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  County,  and  made  his  home  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  Lakeville,  Mass., 
where  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  though  without  formally  assuming  the  full 
responsibilities  of  a  pastor. 

Mr.  Ward  was  married,  in  1S34,  to  Miss  Hetta 
Lord  Hayes,  daughter  of  Judge  William  A.  Hayes, 
of  South  Berwick,  Me.  She  died  Dec.  11,  18-12, 
leaving  behind  her  five  young  children.  Of  the  care 
and  education  of  these  children  Mr.  Ward  assumed 
the  charge,  not  marrying  again  until  they  had  left  his 
home.  In  1862  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Caroline  L. 
Ward,  of  Lakeville,  Mass.,  who  survived  him.  For 
some  years  they  spent  the  winters  in  New  York,  and 
it  was  while  there  that  he  met  with  an  accident,  iu 
gettiug  from  a  street  car  on  a  very  icy  street,  which 
caused  his  death  three  days  later,  Jan.  30,  1S73,  iu 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  from 
the  church  of  which  he  was  so  long  pastor,  and  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  multitudes  who  desired  to 
houor  his  memory. 


MOSES   N.   AHXOLD. 

The  family  of  Arnold  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 
its  origiu  among  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales.  Ac- 
cording to  a  pedigree  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms 
they  trace  from  Yuir,  king  of  Gwcntlaud,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
who  was  paternally  descended  from  Ynir,  the  second 
son  of  Cadwaladr,  king  of  the  Britons,  which  Cadwal- 
adr  built  Abergavenny  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
aud  its  castle,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Hamlet 
ap  Hamlet,  ap  Sir  Drucc,  of  Balladou,  iu  France,  aud 
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portions  of  the  wall  still  remain.  This  family  lias 
produced  in  England  many  eminent  men,  notably 
that  great  teacher  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby  ;  the  cele- 
brated lecturer,  poet,  aDd  critic,  Matthew  Arnold; 
Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  "  Light  of  Asia,"  etc.  The 
first  American  ancestor  of  Moses  N.  Arnold  was 
Thomas,  whose  descendants  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Watertowu.  His  great-grandfather,  Thomas, 
was  a  resident  of  Abington  (Rockland).  His  grand- 
father, Jonathan,  born  about  1794,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  one  of  the  constituent  members 
of  the  First  Uuiversalist  Church  of  Abington,  in 
1330.  His  father,  Jonathan  Arnold,  Jr.,  was  born 
in  Abingtou,  April  5,  1818.  From  early  youth  he 
worked  at  his  trade,  shoemaking,  receiving  his  educa- 
tion at  common  schools,  where  he  became  qualified 
for  teaching,  and  when  twenty  years  old,  began  teach- 
ing winter  terms  of  school,  and  for  twenty  years  fol- 
lowed this  avocation  in  district  and  grammar  schools. 
He  has  served  fifteeu  years  on  school  committee,  ten 
years — from  1847  to  1857 — consecutively,  and  in  1S75 
and  1S7G  was  selectman,  which  office  then  included 
assessor  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  In  1805  and  I860 
he  represented  Abington  iu  the  State  Legislature  as  a 
Republican,  and  as  a  labor  reformer  in  1S70.  He 
married  Aug.  3,  1S41,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Lucy  E.  (Bennett)  Noyes.  They  have  had  fifteen 
children. 

Moses  N.  Arnold,  sou  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail 
(Noycs)  Arnold,  was  born  in  Abingtou,  Jan.  31, 
1S44.  He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
Lut  while  yet  a  lad  commenced  to  work  at  shoe- 
making.  He  was  ouly  about  seventeen  years  old 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  aud,  like  many  of  the 
patriotic  youth  of  our  loyal  Massachusetts,  left  home 
aud  joiued  the  army  of  the  brave  and  gallant  many 
who  jeopardized  their  lives  for  their  country,  enlisting 
April  19,  1861,  iu  Compauy  G,  Twelfth  (Webster) 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  for  three  years. 
He  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  his  regimeut  in  all  the  bloody,  destructive, 
and  historic  battles  in  which  that  grand  army  partici- 
pated, except  the  Peninsular  campaign.  From  a  po- 
sition in  the  ranks,  by  his  gallantry  and  attention 
to  duty,  he  advanced  step  by  step  uutil  when,  after 
thirty-eight  months'  service,  his  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out,  July  8,  1864,  he  was  in  command  of  his 
company,  with  commission  of  captain.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Autietam  by  a  ball  through 
the  neck. 

Returning  to  Abington,  he  worked  "on  the  bench" 
about  one  year,  and  then  in  a  small  way  engaged  in 
manufacturing.     This  was  in   1865.      By  his  thrift, 


energy,  aud  business  qualities  Mr.  Arnold  lias  rapidly 
placed  his  name  and  factory  among  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  this  great  centre  of  shoe  manu- 
facturing. He  now  employs  about  five  hundred  opera- 
tives. Although  strongly  Republican  in  political 
principles,  Mr.  Arnold  has  had  no  time  to  meddle  in 
politics,  as  his  largely-increasing  business  has  absorbed 
his  entire  attention  and  given  solid  financial  results. 
lie  has  taken  Masonic  degrees  to  Knights  Templar, 
and  is  a  member  of  McPherson  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
which  he  has  been  commander. 

He  married,  Sept.  17,  1867,  Martha,  daughter  of 
Deacon  James  aud  Deborah  (Jones)  Ford.  They 
have  six  children, — Abbie,  Agnes,  James,  Ethel, 
Percy,  aud  Helen. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  harmouious  relations  existiug 
between  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  employes  and  the  way  he 
pushes  business,  we  quote  from  the  Plymouth  County 
Journal  of  Aug.  1,  1884: 

"  A  Happy  Family. — It  would  be  hard  in  all 
Plymouth  County,  or  in  any  other  county,  to  find  a 
happier,  jollier,  more  contented,  or  better  paid  army 
of  working  people  than  the  four  huudred  and  fifty, 
more  or  less,  men  and  women  iu  the  great  brick  shoe- 
factory  of  Moses  N.  Arnold,  at  North  Abiugton. 
From  the  basement  to  the  fifth  story  the  hum  of  meu 
aud  machinery  reminds  ouo  of  a  veritable  hive  of 
industry. 

"  From  humble  beginnings  Mr.  Arnold's  factory 
has  grown  to  be  oue  of  the  leading  factories  iu  the 
State.  Iucreasiug  business  has  led  to  constant  addi- 
tions to  his  building,  the  latest  being  the  erection  of 
a  brick  additiou  on  the  south  side  of  the  centre,  five 
stories  high,  thirty-five  by  twenty-five  feet.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  get  the  main  stairways  out  of  the  main 
building.  These  the  addition  now  contains,  and  be- 
sides them  it  contains  the  elevator  and  a  large  room 
on  each  floor.  The  first  is  a  stock-room  ;  the  second, 
office;  the  third,  office  of  the  bottoming  department; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  are  occupied  by  cutters.  These 
four  hundred  and  fifty  employes  are  uow  turning  out 
about  one  hundred  cases  of  fall  goods  per  day.  Thus 
far  this  season  there  has  been  uo  slacking  up,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  thinks  there  will  be  none.  This  is  one  of  the 
factories  which  will  pull  through  without  even  a  tem- 
porary shut  down." 

Mt.  Arnold  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  honest, 
aud  sincere.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited,  ener- 
getic, industrious,  and  progressive,  and  has  always 
favored  and  earnestly  supported  whatever  tended  to 
the  advancement  and  the  best  interests  of  his  com- 
munity. As  a  soldier,  he  did  his  full  duty.  All  iu 
all,  Mr.  Arnold  is  one  of  the  live,  enterprising  men 
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of  the  day,  aQ<i  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  which  Mas- 
sachusetts is  justly  proud, — her  self-made  men. 

Capt.  M.  N.  Arnold  entered  upon  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  October,  1S65.  He  worked 
at  the  bench  as  a  shoemaker  for  Mr.  M.  C.  Wales 
about  a  year  after  he  was  discharged  from  the  United 
States  service,  and  then  began  business  for  himself. 
At  this  time  he  cut  his  own  sole-leather,  and,  as  he 
had  no  rolliug  machine,  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
the  leather  to  the  shop  of  a  neighboring  shoemaker 
and  roll  it  by  hand.  In  1867  he  moved  to  the  fac- 
tory that  had  been  occupied  in  former  years  by  S.  R. 
Wales.  Here  his  business  greatly  increased  until 
1870,  when  he  was  obliged  to  have  more  room.  He 
then  moved  into  the  south  part  of  the  steam-mill  of 
Amos  Reed,  which  had  been  specially  fitted  up  for 
him.  The  business  was  prosecuted  here  successfully 
for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  demanded 
still  larger  accommodations,  and  the  present  factory 
was  built. 

The  building  was  originally  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  by  forty  feet,  and  four  stories  high. 
Seveuty-five  feet  have  since  been  added  to  the  length, 
and  a  south  wing,  thirty-five  by  twenty-five  feet  and 
five  stories  high,  has  just  been  completed.  This 
factory  is  fully  equipped  with  modern  machiuery,  em- 
bracing the  most  recent  results  of  man's  inventive 
genius,  and  is  well-nigh  perfect  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  chimney-stack,  which  may  well  be  termed  a  land- 
mark, is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high. 

Capt.  Arnold  carries  on  the  largest  boot  and  shoe 
busiuess  in  Plymouth  Couuty.  The  grade  of  goods 
produced  is  very  high,  and  prominent  manufacturers 
inform  me  that  there  is  no  firm  in  the  Uuited  States 
manufacturing  so  fine  a  quality  of  goods  that  is  doing 
so  large  a  business.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  iu  order 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business,  that 
there  are  eighty-four  employes  iu  the  stitching  de- 
partment alone.  The  total  number  of  employes  is  five 
hundred,  and  the  sum  paid  for  wages  for  the  year 
endiug  July  1,  1884,  was  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  For  the  same  period  there  were 
produced  twenty-three  thousaud  cases  of  boots  and 
shoes,  aggregating  two  hundred  aud  seventy-six 
thousand  pairs,  at  a  market  value  of  seven  hundred 
aud  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  business  has  had  a  steady  growth,  and  is  in  a 
sound  aud  healthy  condition.  Since  1SG7,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold has  had  a  mutual  interest  in  the  firm  of  Potter, 
White  Hi  Baylie,  Summer  Street,  Boston. 


WILLIAM    E.  LYON. 

Next  to  Capt.  Arnold,  Mr.  William  E.  Lyon  car- 
ries on  the  largest  manufacturing  business  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  He  began  manufacturing  shoes 
Jan.  1,  18C6,  and  took  as  a  partner  Henry  C.  Buck, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Buck  &  Lyon,  each  contrib- 
uting five  huudred  dollars.  The  value  of  their  man- 
ufactures the  first  year  was  ouly  about  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  gave  employment  to  only  three  em- 
ployes besides  themselves.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year  Mr.  Lyon  bought  out  his  partner,  and  has 
since  conducted  the  business  himself,  increasing  a 
little  each  year,  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  he 
began  to  manufacture  lawn-tennis  and  base-ball  can- 
vas shoes.  Siuce  then  his  trade  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  he  now  owns  a  large  factory  thoroughly  equipped 
with  power  and  all  the  modern  machinery,  and  gives 
employment  to  oue  hundred  persons.  The  product 
of  the  factory  last  year  was  six  thousaud  three  hun- 
dred cases,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  pairs.  The  value  of  the  production  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Lyon  is,  like  Capt.  Arnold,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  throws  his  influence  on  the  side  of  every 
good  cause.  He  is  a  ready  public  speaker  wheuever 
occasion  demands.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Abington,  his  native  town,  he  was  ambitious  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  further,  and  so  spent  some  time  at  the 
academies  then  existing  at  South  Braiutreo  aud  Mid- 
dleboro'.  Both  Mr.  Lyon  and  Capt.  Arnold  are 
striking  examples  of  what  young  men  may  become, 
even  though  born  in  the  so-called  humbler  walks  of 
life,  provided  they  are  endowed  with  that  very  essen- 
tial gift  known  as  common  sense,  and  are  correct  in 
their  habits  of  life,  and  have  received  the  quickening 
mental  impulse  afforded  by  the  common  schools. 


HENRY    B.    PEIRCE. 

Henry  B.  Peirce  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Aug.  0, 
1841,  but  has  resided  in  Abington  for  the  past  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  heroes  of  the  Old  Colony.  His  ancestor,  Capt. 
Michael  Peirce,  of  Scituate,  was  sent  out  by  the 
Governor  aud  Couucil  of  Plymouth,  in  107C,  to  stay 
the  ravages  of  the  Narragansett  Indians  aud  drive 
them  back  to  Rhode  Island.  Capt.  Peirce  was  a  mau 
of  the  most  resolute  and  undauuted  courage,  aud  when 
his  command,  which  consisted  of  fifty  Englishmen 
and  twenty  friendly  Indians,  encouutered  a  large 
force  of  the  Narragansetts  at  Attleboro'  Gore,  they 
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maintained  their  ground  with  invincible  courage  and 
patriotic  devotion  until  Capt.  Peirce  and  nearly  every 
one  of  his  men  were  slain,  "  being  called,"  as  the 
early  historian  quaintly  expressed  it,  "  to  imitate 
Samson,  who  was  content  to  die  with  his  enemies  that 
he  might  overthrow  them  thereby." 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Abington,  and  at  the  Mercantile 
Academy  in  Boston,  and  for  a  short  time  was  em- 
ployed in  a  shoe-factory,  first  at  the  bench  and  subse- 
quently as  a  book-keeper.  When  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  (Oct.  14,  1861)  he  enlisted  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Union  as  a  private  in  Company  E, 
Tweuty-third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
and  served  with  honor  and  credit  continuously  until 
the  triumphant  close  of  the  war.  He  shared  the 
fortunes  and  privations  of  his  regiment  during  its 
campaigns  as  a  portion  of  the  Burnside  expedition, 
and  while  subsequently  attached  to  the  department 
of  the  South,  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

He  was  appointed  commissary-sergeant  Dec.  9, 
1802;  commissioned  first  lieutenant  Sept.  1,  1863; 
appoiuted  regimental  quartermaster  Jan.  3,  1864, 
and  commissioned  captain  Sept.  20,  1804.  He  was 
appointed  acting  commissary  of  subsistence  upon 
Gen.  Harland's  staff  in  April,  1865,  and  was  dis- 
charged with  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
July  10,  1805.  After  his  return  home  he  was  for  a 
short  time  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance,  but 
he  was  soon  called  to  service  by  his  former  comrades- 
in-arms.  Always,  from  the  organization,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  he  was  selected 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  in  various  official  positions  in 
that  order,  and  in  August,  1870,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gen.  James  L.  Bates,  then  department  commander, 
to  the  position  of  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the 
department  of  Massachusetts.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  such  admirable  system  and 
fidelity  that  he  was  annually  reappointed  by  each  suc- 
ceeding department  commauder  until  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  in  1S75. 

He  has  always  been  the  warmest,  sympathetic,  aud 
practical  friend  of  the  deserving  soldier.  In  1S70 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
the  care  of  disabled  soldiers,  and,  as  its  secretary  and 
treasurer,  the  active  portion  of  its  work  fell  to  his 
share. 

The  aid  distributed  by  that  commission  afforded 
relief  to  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  merits  and 
necessities  of  which  he  had  personally  investigated. 
He   is  a  public-spirited  member  of  the  community 


in  which  he  resides,  as  has  been  frequently  mani- 
fested by  his  inaugurating  and  aiding  measures  for 
the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement  of 
its  citizens,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  embrace  any  op- 
portunity to  advance  the  individual  or  collective 
interests  of  his  townsmen,  or  to  contribute  to  their 
entertainment  and  pleasure.  He  is  prominent  in 
many  local  organizations  and  enterprises,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Abington  Public  Library,  a  director  of 
the  Abington  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  one 
of  the  park  commissioners. 

His  administration  of  the  important  and  respon- 
sible office  of  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  has 
been  governed  by  the  principles  which  guide  the  suc- 
cessful business  man  in  the  conduct  of  his  private 
affairs.  His  systematic  methods  have  simplified  the 
public  business,  and  rendered  its  transaction  more 
expeditious ;  his  careful  economy  has  resulted  in  a 
large  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  office ;  and 
his  personal  cordiality  and  courtesy  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  visit  the  department  have  made  him  a 
very  popular  official,  and  caused  the  secretary's  office 
to  be  regarded  as  a  model  public  department ;  that 
the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  appreciate  his  val- 
uable and  faithful  services  is  shown  by  his  re-election 
to  the  office  for  the  ninth  time  aud  by  the  very  flat- 
tering popular  vote  which  he  has  each  time  received, 
that  of  1880  being  the  largest  ever  received  by  any 
candidate  for  any  office  in  Massachusetts. 


JOSEPH    PETTEE. 


Joseph  Pettee  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  March 
14,  1809 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1833  ; 
after  graduation  entered  the  Theological  School  at 
New  Haven ;  became  a  member  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  quite  early  in  life,  and  was  much  interested 
in  spiritual  subjects;  was  interested  in  and  benefited  by 
the  advanced  views  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  other  teachers 
of  that  class;  became  attached  to  the  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg,  particularly  by  his  doctrine  of  the  sole 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  doctriue  is 
that  the  whole  Trinity  is  embodied  in  Ilim.  The 
adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  made 
him  undecided  as  to  whether  he  should  carry  out  his 
iutentiou  of  becoming  a  preacher.  On  this  account 
he  did  not  continue  his  connection  with  the  Theo- 
logical School,  and  spent  several  years  in  teaching, 
continuing,  in  connection,  his  reading  of  New  Church 
theology.  In  the  latter  part  of  1830,  or  early  iu 
1837,  by  the  advice  of  judicious  friends,  he  decided 
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to  prepare  for  the  ministry  of  the  New  Church.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1837  he  received  a  license  to  preach, 
and  officiated  at  Portland,  Bath,  and  Gardiner,  Me., 
about  three  months.  While  at  Gardiner  received  an 
invitation  to  preach  for  the  society  in  Abington  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement.  After  a  candidacy  of  six 
mouths,  from  January  to  July,  1838,  was  elected 
pastor,  and  was  ordained  the  25th  of  the  latter  month. 
Continued  in  this  relation  till  July,  1S75,  thirty-seven 
years.  The  connection  was  dissolved  for  the  reason 
that  the  Massachusetts  Association,  consisting  of  some 


eighteen  or  twenty  societies,  desired  his  services  as 
its  presiding  minister,  and  later  as  its  general  pastor. 

He  continues  to  reside  in  the  parsouage  at  Abing- 
ton, but  has  his  office  and  headquarters  at  the  New 
Church  Rooms,  169  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

He  was  married,  Feb.  24,  1835,  to  Mary  Pierce, 
of  Salisbury,  and  has  six  children,  five  of  whom  are 
married,  and,  including  four  who  have  passed  into  the 
spiritual  world,  has  had  twenty-three  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Pettee  is  one  of  the  lcadiug  Swedenborgians 
in  the  United  States. 


HISTORY    OF    SOUTH    ABUSTGTON". 


BY    CHARLES    F.  MESERVE,  A.M. 


Tins  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  towns  in  the 
county.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Abiugton  auJ 
East  Bridgewater,  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town 
March  -1,  1875.  The  history  of  South  Abington, 
like  that  of  llocklaud,  will  be  largely  found  in  the 
article  on  Abington.  There  is  here  a  spirit  of  push 
and  enterprise  that  is  seldom  met  with,  and  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  manufactures  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  town  of  which  it  formerly  constituted  a 
part.  Coffins,  caskets,  steel  shanks,  packing-boxes, 
boots  and  shoes,  tacks,  and  nails  are  some  of  the 
articles  manufactured.  South  Abington  is  a  pioneer 
in  the  tack  and  nail  business,  which  is  still  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  by  Messrs.  Dunbar,  Hobart  & 
Whidden,  and  by  D.  B.  Gurney,  Esq.  H.  H.  Brig- 
ham,  now  deceased,  was  for  many  years  also  exten- 
sively engaged  in  this  business. 

Benjamin  Hobart,  A.M.,  engaged  in  the  tack 
business  early  in  the  present  century,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  town.  Mr. 
Hobart  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  liberal- 
hearted,  publie-spiriced  gentleman  of  culture.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  Hobart's 
"  History  of  Abingtou." 

Probably  no  town  in  Plymouth  County  lias  grown 
more  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years  than  the 
beautiful  town  of  South  Abington. 

Six  large  and  elegant  new  factories  have  been 
erected,  and  are  running  to  their  full  capacity.  New 
avenues  and  sidewalks  have  been  laid  out  and  finished  ; 
a  large  park  has  been  laid  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  ;  water  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  princi- 
pal streets;  a  water-tower,  built  of  irou,  has  beeu 
erected,  which  has  a  pressure  of  sufficient  power  to 
throw  water  over  the  highest  building. 

The  tower  can  be  seen  miles  away,  and  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  town. 

A  tire  department  has  been  organized,  with  four 
elegant  hose- carriages  under  command  of  Maj.  Allen. 

Two  tine  hotels  have  been  built  and  supplied  with 
all  the  improvements  of  a  city  hotel,  and  are   well 


patronized.  Many  large  and  elegant  houses  have  been 
erected,  and  several  blocks  of  stores  are  now  under 
contract. 

Among  them  is  the  fine  block  being  built  by  a 
former  citizen  of  the  town,  who  takes  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  his  native  place  in  such  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  no  resident  has  taken  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  South  Abington  than  Jacob  P. 
Bates,  Esq.  His  new  block  will  not  only  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  town,  but  will  reflect  credit  upon  his 
good  taste  and  judgment.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  R.  Hall,  architect,  of 
Boston,  and  the  building  will  be  built  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision. 

The  block  will  have  a  frontage  of  sixty-five  feet  on 
Washington  Street,  and  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet, 
and  will  be  three  stories  high,  and  divided  into  three 
large  stores  well  lighted  and  high  studded.  The 
second  story  will  be  devoted  to  offices  ;  the  third  story 
will  be  used  for  a  hall  with  large  anterooms  and 
closets  attached,  all  dadoed  and  finished  in  the  best 
manner.  The  building  will  be  supplied  with  all  the 
modern  improvements. 

The  outside  will  be  built  of  pressed  brick,  iron  col- 
umns and  Long  Meadow  brownstoue  from  the  Ohio 
quarries,  with  one  large  projection  in  the  centre. 
There  will  be  five  windows  on  each  story,  with  carved 
caps  and  finishing  above  the  roof,  with  gable  and 
ornamented  pilasters,  and  under  the  gable  four  large 
round  panels,  with  carved  heads  in  stone,  represent- 
ing different  animals.  Each  end  will  be  finished  with 
projections,  with  large  windows  in  the  centre  and  a 
circular  arch  turned  in  fancy  brickwork  above,  and 
finished  at  top  with  stone  pedestals  and  panels  between 
them. 

The  store  fronts  will  be  finished  in  cherry,  and 
the  glass  in  store-windows  will  be  in  one  large  light  of 
French  white  plate. 

The  building  will  be  built  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  best  materials.  The  contractors  are  Peasley 
&  Bonney,  carpenters,  of  South  Abington,  and  F.iunce 
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Brothers,  masous,  of  Wollaston.     The  stores  are  all 
let,  and  will  be  occupied  about  October  1st. 

Incorporation   of  Town. — The    first    movement 
made   towards  a  separation   from   the  old   town   was 
early  in  the  spring  of  1874,  after  the  incorporation  of 
Rockland,  by  the  following  persons  :   H.  F.  Whidden, 
S.  N.  Dyer,  S.  Dyer,  C.  F.  Allen,  William  L.  Reed, 
D.  B.  Gurney,  G.  A.  Litchfield,  F.  P.  Harlow,  J.  L. 
Corthell,  C.  H.  Bonney,  John  Thompson,  Horace  Reed, 
A.  Davis,  and  II.  F.  Copelaud.     At  a  citizens'  meeting, 
May  2,  1S74,  these  same  geutlemen,  with   the  addi- 
tion of  A.  S.  Stetson,  W.  R.  Vining,   E.  S.  Powers, 
A.   C.  Brigham,  Jacob    Bates,   Daniel    Reed,  J.  E. 
Bates,  0.  G.  Healey,   D.  S.  Jenkins,  Edwin    Edes, 
C.  D.  Nash,  J.  H.  Withcrell,   H.  A.  Bates,  L.  B. 
Noyes,    Jr.,    Nathaniel    Pratt,    H.   H.  Brigham,  J. 
Donovan,   and  J.   S.    Harding,  were   chosen  a  per- 
manent committee.     This  committee  organized  May 
5th,  with   George  A.   Litchfield,  chairman  ;    Samuel 
N.   Dyer,  secretary  ;    and    Charles    F.   Allen,    treas- 
urer,   and    was   so    active    aud    euergetic  that  they 
secured  the  incorporation  of  the   town.     The  bill  of 
incorporation    was    signed    by   Governor    Gastou    at 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  March  4,  1875. 
The    first    town-meeting   was    held    iu    Village    Hall 
March   18th,  under  a  warrant  issued  by  William   P. 
Corthell,  justice  of  the  peace,  on  petition  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Reed.     At  this  meeting,  William  P.  Corthell 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Samuel  Foster,  town  clerk. 
Jacob   Bates,  Cyrus  White,  and  William   P.  Corthell 
were  choseu  selectmen.     At  the  last  annual  meeting 
George  H.  Pearson  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  Wil- 
liam  P.   Corthell,   William   H.    Reed,   and  Edward 
Keating,   selectmen,  assessors,  and  overseers   of  the 
poor. 

The  past  year  water  has  been  introduced  at  an 
expense  of  about  fifty  thousund  dollars,  for  which  in- 
terest-bearing bonds  have  been  issued.  A  fire  de- 
partment has  been  established.  The  town  is  generous 
iu  appropriating  money  for  schools,  roads,  and  library, 
and  indeed  for  every  worthy  object. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  town  officers  for  the 
first  year  (1875) : 

Town  Clerk,  Samuel  Foster;  Treasurer  and  Col- 
lector, Albert  Davis  ;  Selectmen,  Assessors,  and  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  Jacob  Bates  (William  P.  Corthell), 
Cyrus  White ;  School  Committee,  B.  F.  Hastings 
(for  three  years),  George  A.  Litchfield  (for  two  years), 
E.  L.  Hyde  (for  one  year)  ;  Road  Commissioners, 
Enoch  Powers  (for  three  years),  Lebbeus  Gurney  (for 
two  years),  E.  B.  French  (for  one  year) ;  Auditors, 
Samuel  Dyer,  William  R.  Vining  ;  Coustables,  George 
E.  Luzardur,  James  L.  Corthell,  Quincy  T.  Ilardiug  ; 


Pound  Keeper,  Spencer  Vining ;  Field  Drivers,  Reu- 
ben Churchill,  Hiram  Pool,  Calvin  Porter ;  Fence 
Viewers,  James  L.  Corthell,  Samuel  Dyer,  Nathan  P. 
Gurney;  Surveyors  of  Lumber,  Gladdeu  Bonney, 
Charles  II.  Bonney,  Quincy  T.  Harding;  Measurer 
of  Wood  aud  Bark,  Benjamin  S.  Atwood  ;  Represen- 
tatives (Twelfth  District),  George  W.  Reed,  Jesse  H. 
Jones. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  calf  boots,  which  has  been 
and  now  is  the  life  of  that  part  of  South  ALingtou 
known  as  Auburnville,  was  commenced  by  M.  S. 
Reed  in  1S65,  iu  a  building  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  present  factory.  The  annual  product  of  the  fac- 
tory at  that  time  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
giving  employment  to  about  sixty  hands.  As  the 
goods  became  known  the  amount  produced  anuually 
increased,  until  the  business  had  increased  threefold 
in  six  years. 

In  1876  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  factory 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  the  goods,  aud 
employment  was  furnished  for  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  persons,  and  the  business  of  the  factory  amounted 
to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Iu  187i',  with  a  growing  busiucss,  Mr.  Reed  took 
in  a  partner,  and  again  enlarged  the  factory,  employed 
two  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  and  produced  goods 
to  the  value  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  1882  he  sold  the  buildings  and  business  to  his 
partner,  who  rau  the  factory  one  year,  aud  then  sold 
to  Messrs.  Stetson  &  Coombs,  the  present  occupauts, 
who  are  running  it  successfully,  giving  employment 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons,  yielding  pro- 
ducts to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually. 

Atwood  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  bout-,  shoe, and 
packing-boxes.  This  business  amounts  to  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  aud  employs  from  forty  to 
fifty  men. 

Cook  &  Paine  commenced  business  March  1,  188J, 
and  employ  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  workmen, 
and  the  value  of  goods  (boots  and  shoes)  manufac- 
tured for  their  first  year  was  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Jenkins  Brothers  &  Co.  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  shanks  in  November,  1872,  making  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  gross  per  day,  aud  their  sales 
amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
In  187G  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  caskets 
and  coffins.  They  are  now  making  from  seventy 
thousand  to  eighty  thousand  pairs  of  shanks  per  day, 
being  the  largest  manufacturers  in  that  line.  Annual 
sales  on  shanks  and  caskets  amount  to  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 
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Davis  Guroey  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  boots  aud 
slioes,  employ  one  huudred  and  fifty  persons,  and  the 
annual  value  of  goods  manufactured  amounts  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Smith,  Stoughtou  &  Payne  commenced  manufac- 
turing men's  fine  and  medium  grade  boots  and  shoes 
in  this  town  March  1,  1884.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  aud  thirty-five  girls  are  employed. 
Cases  manufactured  for  the  past  four  niODths,  four 
thousand;  pairs,  forty-eight  thousand;  value  of  goods 
manufactured  annually,  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  business  was  removed  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather  Company 
(formerly  C.  II.  Jones  &  Co.)  manufacture  twenty 
thousand  cases  per  year,  and  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  is  from  sis  hundred  aud  fifty  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  factory  of  Dunbar,  Hobart  &  Whidden,  manu- 
facturers of  tacks,  brads,  and  small  nails  of  all  descrip- 
tions, is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Its  founder,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hobart, 
began  the  manufacture  of  tacks  in  1S10,  wheu  the 
old  hand  process  was  still  in  vogue,  but  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  invention  known  as  the  Heed  and 
Blanc-hard  machines,  he  was  the  first  to  put  it  into 
extensive  operation,  and  by  its  aid  his  business  rapidly 
increased.  In  1849  his  son  became  associated  with 
him,  under  the  firm-name  of  Benjamin  Hobart  ec  Sou, 
the  partnership  continuing  until  1857,  when  the  senior 
partner  retired  from  active  participation,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Messrs.  Dunbar  &•  Hobart,  who  carried  on 
the  business  under  the  tiriu-uame  of  B.  Hobart  As 
Son  until  the  formation  of  the  present  firm,  in  18G5. 

The  manufacturing  plant  located  on  the  Plymouth 
Division  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  from  which  a 
branch  track  runs  directly  past  the  factory,  covers 
aa  area  of  several  acres,  upon  which  the  present 
works  were  erected,  in  1SG4,  at  a  cost  of  one  huudred 
thousaud  dollars. 

Another  feature  of  this  business  is  the  manufacture 
of  heel-  and  toe-plates  for  boots  and  shoes  of  all 
descriptions. 

Owing  to  the  immense  quantity  of  boxes  consumed 
in  the  shipment  of  their  goods,  the  firm  decided  to 
include  their  manufacture  in  their  already  extensive 
business,  and  in  1870,  at  the  cost  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  tack- 
factory,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859,  a  sub- 
stantial frame  building  as  a  box-factory.  Here  are 
not  only  manufactured  all  the  boxes  requisite  for  this 
firm's  business,  but  large  quantities  are  furnished  the 
shoe  manufacturers  and  others  in  the  vicinity. 


The  trade  of  the  house  extends  to  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  including  large  shipments  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  their  goods  are  also  in  demand  in 
Canada,  England,  South  America,  British  Colonies, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

The  individual  members  of  the  firm  are  Messrs. 
William  H.  Dunbar,  Henry  Hobart,  aud  H.  F.  Whid- 
den. The  senior  member  has  been  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  the  two 
last-named  gentlemen  have  had  an  experience  of  fifty 
and  forty  years  respectively  in  the  tack-making  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Whidden  having  also  patented  many  inven- 
tions which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  excellent 
reputation  of  the  articles  manufactured. 

The  South  Abington  Water-Works  were  built  in 
1883.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the  Hobart  Pond 
into  an  iron  tank  or  reservoir  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  hundred  and  five  feet  high,  surmounted  with 
a  wroughtiron  top  thirty-five  feet  high,  making  a 
total  height  of  oue  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
foundation,  and  when  full  contains  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  gallons  of  water. 

The  reservoir  is  located  on  one  of  the  highest 
points,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  towu.  The 
average  head  of  water  is  about  one  huudred  and  thirty- 
five  feet.  There  have  been  laid  about  eight  miles  of 
pipe  made  of  wrought  iron  coated  inside  and  out  with 
asphaltum,  and  lined  both  inside  and  out  with  cement. 
The  iron  plates  used  in  building  the  reservoir  are 
made  of  the  best  refined  iron,  and  guaranteed  to  stand 
four  thousand  pounds  tensile  strength  to  the  square 
inch.  The  bottom  and  first  twenty-five  feet  are  made 
of  iron  five-eighths  of  an  iuch  in  thickness;  second 
twenty-five  feet  of  one-half  inch  ;  third  twenty-five 
feet,  three-eighths :  and  fourth,  one-fourth  iuch. 
Sixty-six  hydrants  have  been  set,  which  cover  all  the 
thickly-settled  portions  of  the  town,  also  much  of  the 
outskirts.  The  average  head  of  water  through  the 
town  gives  sufficient  force  to  throw  hydrant-streams 
over  any  of  the  largest  buildings. 

The  town  pays  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  use  of 
each  hydrant.  The  whole  cost  of  the  works  is  fifty- 
thousand  dollars. 

The  South  Abington  Fire  Department  was  organ- 
ized about  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  seven  engineers,  viz. :  C.  F.  Allen,  Rufus 
Cass,  B.  C.  Reed,  B.  S.  Atwood,  D.  A.  Walker,  E. 
B.  French,  M.  C.  French.  The  above-named  engi- 
neers organized  three  hose  companies  of  fifteen  men 
each,  aud  one  hook-and-ladder  company  of  twenty-five 
men.  The  above  companies  are  organized  as  follows : 
Foreman,  first  aud  second  assistant  foremen,  clerk,  and 
steward  to  each  company. 
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The  town   lias  built  three  houses,  with  a  fifty-feet  I 
hose-tower  in   each,  for  the  storage  of  their  fire  de- 
partment equipage,    with  a  fine  room  furnished   in  [ 
the  second  story  for  the  convenience  of  the  firemen. 

In    each   of  the  houses  they  have   placed  a  light  . 
hose-carriage  fully  equipped  witli  all  the  appurtenances  | 
and  six  hundred  feet  of  hose.     In  the  house  of  Hose 
No.  1  (centre  of  the  town)  they  have  placed  a  hook- 
and-ladder  truck  fully  equipped. 

Public  Library. — Immediately  on  securing  a  sep- 
arate municipal  existence  the  people  of  South  Abing- 
tun  began  to  work  for  a  public  library.  In  1879  the 
friends  of  the  movement  secured  an  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  By  gifts  of  books  and  pur- 
chase a  collection  of  fourteen  hundred  volumes  was 
obtained,  with  which  the  library  was  opened  in  August 
of  that  year.  In  1880  the  town  gave  to  that  object 
seven  hundred  dollars.  Since  then  it  has  received 
without  opposition  an  annual  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

At  this  date  (July  1,  1884)  the  library  contains 
about  five  thousand  volumes,  with  an  aunual  circula- 
tion of  more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes.  Its  great 
need  now  is  a  suitable  building  and  a  reading-room. 

The  public  school  teachers  in  South  Abiugtou  are 
as  follows:  High  School,  Horace  E.  Henderson, 
principal;  Mrs.  Henrietta  B.  Blake,  assistant ;  Gram- 
mar, Miss  Deborah  A.  Partridge,  Miss  Florence 
Blauchard,  Miss  Emma  R.  Nash,  Miss  Joanna  F. 
Fullerton,  Miss  Flora  M.  Shurtleff,  Miss  Maria  F. 
Eddy ;  Primary,  Miss  Emily  B.  Peterson,  Miss 
Emma  B.  Maloy,  Miss  Effie  M.  Edes,  Miss  Lizzie  B. 
Bosworth,  Miss  Grace  E.  Cooper. 

Webster  Lodge,  No.  113,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  insti- 
tuted on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  6,  1882.  The  follow- 
ing charter  members  were  present  and  obligated: 
Lewis  Goulding,  Edward  B.  Peterson,  Clarence  A. 
Randall,  Andrew  N.  Bates,  Roland  W.  Chase,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Churchill,  James  C.  Wood,  Christopher  B. 
Capen,  John  G.  Higgins,  E.  Willard  Shaw,  David  A. 
Walker,  Samuel  G.  Capen,  Francis  A.  Guruey,  Rufus 
F.  Wright,  Stephen  Griggs,  J.  Thomas  Doten,  Wil- 
liam H.  Dudley,  Benjamin  F.  Peterson.  It  has  lost 
one  member  by  death. 

Names  of  persons  who  have  been  voters  fifty  years 
or  more :  Charles  Bates,  Cyrus  Bates,  David  Bates, 
Robert  Cook,  Sherebiah  Corthell,  Samuel  Dyer, 
Daniel  M.  Fullerton,  Davis  Gurney,  Lebbeus  Gur- 
ney,  Walter  S.  Harding,  Reuben  Churchill,  Luke  B. 
Noyes,  John  Noyes,  James  W.  Osborue,  Marcus 
Reed,  Aaron  Reed,  Melviu  Reed,  Gibbens  Sharp, 
Martin  S.  Stetson,  Orange  Wilkes,  Horatio  Williams. 

Massasoit  Lodge,  No.  GS4,  Knights  of  Honor,  was 


orgauized  July  5,  1877,  a  charter  having  been 
granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
following  persons  :  L.  D.  Robbius,  C.  D.  Nash,  C.  W. 
Bradbury,  J.  E.  Biekford,  Joseph  Puttee,  Jr.,  Jo=iah 
Churchill,  E.  H.  Atwood,  Edward  Keating,  A.  W. 
Bates,  A.  C.  Brigham,  E.  S.  Shepherd,  Bola  Aldcn, 
M.  E.  Brown. 

The  lodge  was  instituted  on  that  date,  and  held 
its  meetings  in  Graud  Army  Hall  until  April,  1SS1, 
when  it  removed  to  American  (now  Odd- Pel  lows') 
Hall,  where  it  still  holds  its  regular  meetings. 

The  first  application  for  membership  was  received 
from  B.  S.  Atwood,  who  was  initiated  Dec.  3,  1S77. 

The  first  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  27,  1870, 
was  that  of  Millard  E.  Brown.  Brother  Browu  was 
the  first  reporter  of  the  lodge,  which  position  he  filled 
in  a  very  acceptable  manner,  and  his  loss  was  a  serious 
one  to  the  lodge  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

May  22,  1884,  seven  members,  resident  in  East 
Bridgewater,  withdrew  by  card  and  became  charter 
members  of  Sachem's  Rock  Lodge,  No.  3093. 

Massasoit  Lodge  has  initiated  and  received  by  card 
over  fifty  members,  in  addition  to  the  original  charter 
members,  and  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  following  members  became  Past  Dictators  by 
virtue  of  office:  L.  D.  Robbins,  C.  D.  Nash,  C.  W. 
Bradbury,  B.  S.  Atwood,  and  M.  L.  Harlow. 

Brothers  Robbins  and  Nash  served  each  one  term  ; 
Brothers  Bradbury  and  Atwood  two  terms  each,  and 
Brother  Harlow  four  terms.  The  present  reporter, 
Brother  Ferguson,  has  served  the  lodge  in  that  capacity 
since  January,  1880. 

Officers  for  the  year  1884  are  Past  Dictator,  M.  L. 
Harlow  ;  Dictator,  J.  E.  Jenney ;  Vice-Dictator,  E. 
V.  Clift ;  Assistant  Dictator,  B.  F.  Winslow  ;  Re- 
porter, II.  C.  Ferguson;  F.  R.,  Edward  Kealiug; 
Treas.,  H.  A.  Whiting;  Chaplain,  H.  M.  Soule  ; 
Guide,  C.  P.  Reed  ;  Guardian,  W.  W.  Josselyu  ;  Sen- 
tinel, C.  S.  Churchill. 

Lawyers. — There  are  two  lawyers  in  this  town, — 
Charles  H.  Edsou  and  Edgar  O.  Achrou. 

Physicians. — The  present  physicians  are  II.  F. 
Copeland,  A.  A.  MacKeen,  and  B.  F.  Hastings. 

Post-Offices. — Previous  to  1844  there  was  no  post- 
office  at  South  Abington.  Elihu  Hobart,  at  that  time 
postmaster  at  Abington,  used  to  bring  the  mail  for  the 
residents  of  this  locality  daily.  In  1844  "South 
Abington"  post-office  was  established,  aud  William 
Bonney  appointed  postmaster.  He  held  the  office 
until  his  death,  in  1847.  Cyrus  A.  Dyer  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  was  postmaster  until  1801, 
when  George  W.  Reed  was  appointed,  holding  the  office 
two  years.      Albert  Davis  was  then  commissioned,  aud 
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is  the  present  incumbent.  He  was  reappointed  Jan. 
18,  1882,  for  four  years.  Iu  1863  the  office  paid 
four  hundred  dollars;  business  however  iucreased 
UDiil,  in  1878,  the  salary  became  twelve  huudred  dol- 
lars. In  the  same  year  "  South  Abiugton  Station" 
post-office  was  established  ;  Joseph  Pettee,  Jr.,  post- 
master, with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  He  is 
postmaster  at  the  present  time. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — The  Congregational 
Church  was  organized  Aug.  19,  1807.  The  church 
was  formed  by  sixteen  members  leaving  the  Third 
Church  in  Bridgewater  (now  East  Bridgewater).  Rev. 
Daniel  Thomas  was  the  first  pastor,  and  was  ordained 
the  same  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  house  of 
worship,  June  1,  1808.  Mr.  Thomas  ministered  to 
this  people  about  thirty-five  years,  and  resigned  in 
1842.  He  died  Jan.  5,  1847,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
Rev.  Denuis  Powers  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas  in  1842. 
The  following-named  ministers  have  been  pastors 
of  this  church  iu  the  order  named :  Rev.  Alden 
Hayues,  Alfred  Goldsmith,  Henry  L.  Edwards, 
W.  F.  Ober,  John  Thomson,  F.  P.  Tompkins, 
B.  M.  Frink.  Present  membership,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four. 

The  South  Abington  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  purely  sectarian 
policy.  It  was  suggested  spontaneously  to  many 
minds  dwelling  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  the 
church  is  located.  It  grew  out  of  the  conscious  moral 
needs  of  that  part  of  the  community,  and  it  was 
thought  by  persons  members  of  other  churches  in  the 
town  that  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  do 
better  than  any  other  not  represented  in  the  town  be- 
cause of  its  aggressive  spirit,  its  adaptability  to  all 
classes  of  society,  and  its  well-tested  polity  as  espe- 
cially exemplified  in  its  method  of  ministerial  supply. 
A  few  persons  thus  encouraged  established  a  Meth- 
odist preaching  service  iu  Union  Hall  in  the  year 
1874,  the  first  sermon  being  delivered  on  Sunday, 
January  4th.  From  this  time  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Providence  (uow  New  England  Northern)  Conference, 
in  March  of  the  same  year,  the  preaching  was  by 
students  from  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston 
University. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference,  Rev.  E. 
L.  Hyde,  a  member  of  the  Conference,  was  appointed, 
March  30,  1874,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  "  enter- 
prise" at  South  Abington.  Mr.  Hyde  was  cordially 
received  by  the  people,  and  immediately  set  about  the 
organization  of  the  movement  into  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  first  Quarterly  Conference  being 
held  by  the  presiding  elder,  Rev.  W.  V.  Morrison,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1879,  the  young  society  having  at 


that  time  a  membership  of  twelve.  Mr.  Hyde  was 
reappointed  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  building  a  church  edifice  for  the 
young  and  growing  society.  To  this  end  a  lot  was 
donated  by  the  well-known  tack  firm  of  Dunbar,  Ho- 
bart  &  Whidden  in  a  convenient  locality  on  South 
Avenue,  and  subscriptions  were  solicited  for  a  build- 
ing fund.  In  addition  to  contributions  by  people  in 
South  Abington,  money  was  contributed  by  persons 
and  churches  in  Brockton,  East  Bridgewater,  New 
Bedford,  Providence,  and  many  other  places.  As 
none  of  these  gifts  were  large,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
subscriptions  in  the  place,  Mr.  Hyde,  by  personal 
visitation  and  otherwise,  obtained  contributions  from 
sixteen  cities  and  towns,  in  three  different  States, 
some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  financial  labors  of 
the  first  pastor.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hyde  was  the  man  for 
the  place;  for  not  merely  did  he  attend  to  the  gath- 
ering of  small  sums  of  fifty  cents  and  upwards  until 
it  aggregated  nearly  four  thousand  dollars,  but,  being 
a  practical  architect,  he  drew  the  plaus  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  proposed  edifice. 

The  ground  was  broken  July  27,  187G,  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  Feb.  24,  1877,  Bishop  Ran- 
dolph S.  Foster,  of  the  same  denomination,  preaching 
at  the  morning  service.  The  structure  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  will  seat  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, and,  with  three  other  rooms  beside  the  main  au- 
dience-room, is  well  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of 
the  society,  and  tasty  within  and  without. 

According  to  the  law  of  limitatiou  iu  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  a  pastor  is  only  appointed  to  a 
church  for  one  year,  but  may  be  reappointed  the  two 
successive  years.  The  full  extent  of  his  stay  at  one 
time  in  any  church  is  therefore  three  years.  Mr. 
Hyde  remained  at  South  Abington  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  his  three  years  the  Rev.  \V.  II. 
Starr  was  appointed  pastor,  April  16,  1877.  Various 
improvements  were  made  during  Mr.  Starr's  pastor- 
ate. The  second  year  of  his  term  was  marked  by 
great  spiritual  prosperity,  a  large  number  of  persons 
being  affected  by  the  spiritual  power  which  went  out 
from  the  church.  The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  com- 
munity was  directly  influenced,  and  this  in  the  minds 
of  many  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  church. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1880,  Rev.  J.  G.  Switzer,  a 
probationer  in  the  Conference,  was  appointed  to  South 
Abington.  Mr.  Switzer's  health  was  not  firm,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  succeeding  year  (July, 
1881),  but  during  his  term  of  office  the  church  con- 
tinued to  go  forward  in  all  that  a  church  should. 
Mr.  Switzer's  second  year  was  completed  by  G.  A. 
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Reeder.  Jr.,  a  theological  studeut  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

In  April,  1S82,  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Day,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  South 
Abington  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Although  the  church  at  the  present  writing  (1884) 
ouly  dates  back  ten  years  as  an  organization,  its  his- 
tory already  has  been  one  of  healthy  growth.  Its 
characteristics  thus  far  have  been  Christian  unity, 
aggressiveness,  and  steady  atteution  to  the  true  work 
of  an  Evangelical  church.  At  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  another  decade  will  bring  it  to  a  point  of 
efficiency  undreamed  of  by  any  of  its  most  sanguine 
organizers. 

Its  class-leaders,  who  in  the  economy  of  Methodism 
are  sub-pastors,  are,  at  the  date  of  this  writing, 
Lucius  Cook  and  T.  E.  Tenny. 

Its  stewards,  who  have  charge  of  the  temporal  con- 
cerns,— Ambrose  Bosworth,  T.  F.  Bosworth,  T.  E. 
Tenny,  Lucius  Cook,  Horatio  N.  Winslow,  W.  F. 
Stacy,  T.  G.  Higgius,  A.  T.  Le  Baron.  Its  trustees, 
who  hold  the  church  property  in  trust  for  the  uses  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (one-third  of  whom 
are  not  required  to  be  members  of  the  church),  are 
T.  Frank  Bosworth,  A.  Bosworth,  L.  Cook,  T.  F. 
Thayer,  Joseph  D.  Beuson,  T.  E.  Tenny,  T.  G. 
Higgins. 

First  Baptist  Church. — This  church  was  organ- 
ized Oct.  30,  1822.  The  delegates  to  the  council 
were  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.D.,  from  Second 
Church  in  Boston  ;  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  from  Third 
Church  in  Boston  ;  Rev.  John  Butler,  from  Hanover 
Church  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Conant,  from  Marshfield 
Church  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  from  Pembroke  and 
Hanson  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  was  chosen 
moderator  ;  Rev.  J.  Torrey,  scribe.  The  following 
persons,  who  were  present,  were  invited  to  join  the 
council :  Rev.  Joel  Briggs,  Deacon  1  Ionian  Lincoln, 
Deacon  Levi  Farwell,  Deacon  William  Eames,  and 
Ezra  Chamberlain.  The  followiug  record  in  the 
church  book  presents  a  brief  account  of  the  action 
taken  on  that  occasion  :  "  The  brethren  present  wish- 
ing to  unite  together  as  a  church  read  and  adopted 
their  articles  of  faith  and  practice,  and  solemnly  cov- 
enanted together  as  a  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council. 
Whereupon  the  council  resolved  unanimously  pub- 
licly to  recognize  them  this  afternoon  as  a  sister 
church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  name  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  in  Abington." 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  situated  on  the  site 
occupied  by  the  present  one,  the  land  haviug  been 
purchased  of  Levi  Shaw  for  thirty  dollars.     It  meas- 


ured twenty-seven  by  twenty-four  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  contained  thirty-six  pews,  capable  of  seatiug  two 
hundred  persons.  It  cost  about  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  secured  by  the  untiring  exertions  of  Deacon 
Rausford,  who  largely  met  the  expense  by  his  own 
munificent  liberality.  Deacon  Hansford  was  the  com- 
mittee and  Ebenezer  Porter  the  builder. 

The  pastors  have  been  as  follows  :  Revs.  Thomas 
Conant,  May  22,  1823;  Willard  Kimball,  May  9, 
1824;  Davis  Curtiss,  July  26,  182G  ;  Silas  Hall, 
Aug.  21,  1830;  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  April  20,  1S35  ; 
Edward  C.  Missinger,  May,  1837  ;  William  F.  Stub- 
bert,  April  16,  1846;  Nathaniel  Colvcr,  April  1, 
1852;  Horace  T.  Love,  Nov.  1,  1853;  F.  A.  Wil- 
lard, Nov.  4,  1854  ;  N.  Judson  Clark,  Dec.  11,  1860  ; 
George  R.  Darrow,  April  3,  1S64  ;  Rev.  James  E. 
Wilson,  Oct.  1,  1868;  Charles  A.  Snow,  iNov.  1, 
1870. 

The  successors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Snow  have  been  Rev. 
L.  B.  Hatch,  Rev.  Luther  G.  Barrett,  and  Rev.  N. 
Newton  Glazier. 

There  have  been  revivals  during  several  of  the  pas- 
torates. The  most  extensive  was  during  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Hatch,  when  fifty  were  added  to  the  church. 

The  present  house  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated 
Jan.  1,  1833,  is  about  being  remodeled  and  refur- 
nished, twelve  thousand  dollars  having  been  raised 
for  this  purpose.  The  present  membership  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  of  the  Sunday-school,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two.  The  salary  paid  the  first  pas- 
tor was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  that  of  the 
last,  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  amount  of  money 
raised  for  all  purposes  the  past  year  was  two  thousaud 
three  hundred  aud  fifty-one  dollars.  This  is  the 
strongest  Baptist  Church,  with  one  exception,  in 
Plymouth  County.  George  A.  Reed  is  treasurer ; 
J.  L.  Corthell,  clerk;  and  D.  B.  Gurney,  J.  L.  Cor- 
thell,  and  Obed  Ellis,  deacons. 

Population  of  the  town,  3500  ;  valuation,  S2,187,- 
830;  number  of  polls,  1028. 
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BENJAMIN    1I01UKT. 

The  historian  pauses  from  the  narration  of  events 
to  record  a  little  tribute  to  one  who  did  much  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  entitle  him  to  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  old  Abington,  and 
who  by  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  his  personal 
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ability,  and  his  large  business  interests,  did  much  for 
its  advancement  and  improvement. 

Benjamin  Ilobart,  son  of  Col.  Aaron  Hobart  and 
his  second  wife,  Thankful  Adams,  was  born  on  the 
homestead  of  several  generations  of  his  forefathers  in 
South  Abington  (then  Abington),  Oct.  24, 1781.  He 
was  a  descendant  iu  the  sixth  generation  of  Edmund 
Hobart,  the  emigrant,  who  came  from  Englaud  in 
1633,  settled  first  in  Charlestown,  second  in  Hing- 
ham,  where  he  was  prominent  in  public  matters,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  most  of  those  bearing  the  name 
in  New  England.  The  line  of  descent  is  Edmund1, 
Thomas2,  Aaron3,  Isaac',  Col.  Aaron5,  Benjamin6. 

The  Hobart  family  has  been  from  its  first  settle- 
ment in  Abington  identified  in  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  with  the  interests,  growth,  and  his- 
tory of  the  town.  Isaac  Hobart'  was  a  farmer  of 
great  energy,  strength  of  mind,  and  perseverance  of 
character.  Iu  1745  he  made  a  mill-privilege  by 
means  of  a  canal  a  mile  long  and  a  tunnel  fifteen  rods 
in  length,  and  for  this  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  allow 
him  three  quarts  of  corn  instead  of  two  quarts,  the 
legal  amount,  as  toll  for  grinding  a  bushel.  Impor- 
tant results  have  followed  the  construction  of  this 
tunnel.  As  Mr.  Hobart  well  says,  in  his  "  History 
iu  Abington,"  "  Except  for  the  union  of  the  two 
streams,  the  present  extensive  works  for  making 
tacks,  brads,  shoe-nails,  and  mauy  other  useful  arti- 
cles, would  uever  have  been  established."  This  was  no 
doubt  the  means  of  originating  the  entire  manufac- 
turing interest  now  so  extensive  in  South  Abington. 
Col.  Aaron  Hobart6  was  a  noted  man  iu  his  day,  and 
did  honor  to  his  town.  He  was  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  fourteen  consecutive  years 
(1792-1807),  aud  was  the  owner  of  several  forges  for 
making  bar-iron  and  iron  "  shapes,"  and  a  blast-fur- 
nace for  casting  hollow-ware  aud  canuon-balls.  He 
was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  cast 
church-bells  in  the  country.  He  cast  a  bell  for  the 
first  religious  society  in  Abington,  as  early  as  17C9, 
and  after  that  for  numerous  other  places  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere.  In  1769  he  advertised  in  a  Boston 
newspaper  that  he  would  do  "  bell-casting  at  his  fur- 
nace in  Abiugton,"  and  the  editor  remarked  "  that 
we  need  not  be  obliged  to  send  to  Englund  for  bells, 
as  they  could  now  be  cast  in  this  couutry."  He  was 
the  first  person  to  cast  cannon  iu  America.  We  con- 
dense from  Hayward's  "  Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts  :" 
"  In  the  year  1775-76,  Col.  Aaron  Hobart  contracted 
with  the  State  to  make  cannon  and  shot,  and  the 
State  furnished  him  with  a  large  amount  of  material 
to  begin  with,  as  pig-iron  and  coal.  This  was  a  bold 
undertaking.     Col.  Hobart  had  no  knowledge  of  the 


business,  but  the  Revolutionary  war  had  just  com- 
menced, and  there  were  but  very  few  cannon  in  the 
country,  hundreds  of  merchant  ships  demanded  them 
to  fit  for  privateers.  The  first  attempts  were  very 
unsuccessful, — the  cannon  burst  in  proving.  All  the 
stock  provided  by  the  State  was  expended,  and  his 
own  fortune  besides.  Providentially,  iu  this  dark 
hour,  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  this  work,  passed 
through  the  town,  and  hearing  of  the  failure  to  ob- 
tain perfect  cannon,  inquired  the  cause,  and  poiuted 
out  to  Col.  Hobart  the  remedy.  No  time  was  lost  in 
making  the  necessary  change,  and  the  success  was 
complete.  The  contract  with  the  State  was  filled,  and 
individuals  supplied  extensively.  About  three  years 
after  this  the  concern  was  disposed  of  to  the  State, 
and  removed  to  Bridgewater."  Col.  Hobart  was  very 
active  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  always  iden- 
tified with  the  best  interests  of  his  town,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  enterprise,  perseverance,  unsullied 
character,  and  deep  religious  principle,  he  possessed 
the  confidence,  esteem,  and  warm  personal  affections 
of  the  best  people  of  this  sectiou  of  the  State. 

Benjamin  Hobart4  received  a  liberal  education,  aud 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1804.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  18US,  but 
never  followed  that  profession.  He  married,  first, 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Gen.  Sylvanus  Lazell,  of  East 
Bridgewater;  second,  Deborah,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Lazell,  of  Cummington.  They  had  twelve  children. 
Mr.  Hobart  was  connected  during  most  of  his  active 
life  with  the  progress  and  development  of  one  of  Ab- 
iugtou'3  most  important  manufacturing  interests,  that 
of  cut  tacks.  We  take  from  Hayward's  "Gazetteer:  ' 
In  1815-16  a  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Reed  to  make  tacks  at  one  operation.  Mr.  Melville 
Otis,  of  Bridgewater,  claimed  aud  received  a  consid- 
erable share  of  the  invention.  Soon  after,  the  ma- 
chines were  much  improved  by  Thomas  Blauchard, 
of  Millbury,  Mass.,  and  Samuel  Rogers,  of  East 
Bridgewater.  For  the  exclusive  patent-right  of  these 
inventions  Benjamin  and  Elihu  Hobart  paid  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  When  they  had  just  got  their 
machine  into  operation  they  learned  that  a  large 
consignment  of  tacks  had  been  received  from  Eug- 
land.  On  inquiry  they  found  that  a  model  of  their 
"  patent  tack-machine"  had  been  taken  to  Englaud 
and  patented,  and  the  taok3  sent  here  for  sale.  The 
tendency  of  this  was  to  stop  the  American  manufac- 
ture entirely,  and  ruin  the  proprietors  of  the  patent. 
On  showing  this  to  Congress,  a  bill  was  passed  imme- 
diately placing  a  protective  duty  on  imported  tucks. 
The  protective  .manufacture  was  then  cuntinued, 
although,  strange   to  say,  instead  of  combining  their 
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interests,  Elihu  and  Benjamin  carried  on  separate 
establishments.  Benjamin  built  the  first  tack-factory 
in  the  town,  and  followed  the  business  for  nearly  fifty 
years  through  its  many,  and  not  always,  profitable 
changes.  Mr.  Hobart  inherited  the  strong  constitu- 
tion of  a  long  line  of  robust  ancestors,  and  preserved 
his  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  a  great  age.  A 
strong  proof  of  this  is  evidenced  by  his  writing  a 
comprehensive  and  extended  "  History  of  the  Town 
of  Abiugton,"  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  when 
a  very  old  man,  the  most  of  it  being  written  after  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  and  which  for  defiuitencss,  accu- 
racy, and  completeness  of  statement  cannot  be  excelled. 
He  was  largely  interested  in  agriculture,  being  presi- 
dent of  the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society  in 
1854  and  1S55,  and  by  the  trustees  of  that  society 
chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
He  held  positive  ideas  aud  expressed  them  fearlessly. 
He  was  iu  harmony  with  everything  that  would  make 
the  people  of  his  town,  State,  aud  nation  wiser, 
wealthier,  and  better.  Although  tenacious  of  his 
own  opinions  he  respected  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  never  permitted  differences  iu  regard  to 
them  to  separate  him  from  his  friends  aud  supporters, 
or  interrupt  cordial  and  friendly  intercourse.  He 
had  all  the  honesty  and  inflexibility  of  the  Puritan 
stock  from  whence  he  sprang,  many  of  its  virtues  and 
some  of  its  faults.  A  stern  1'uritanic  exterior  cov- 
ered a  heart  warm  and  loyal  in  its  affections,  and 
throughout  his  loug  and  useful  life  and  its  varied 
relations — family,  neighborhood,  and  business — he 
was  loved,  trusted,  esteemed,  and  honored.  He  was 
oue  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  first  society  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  iu  Abiugton,  and  the  first 
to  sign  the  creed  adopted  by  it,  June  28,  1835.  He 
was  a  fluent  writer  and  speaker.  His  ideas  were 
clear  iu  his  own  mind  and  conveyed  understanding^ 
to  others.  He  represented  Abingtou  iu  the  State 
Legislature  of  1828,  aud  when  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road was  locatiug  its  route  to  Plymouth,  had  the 
credit  of  establishing  the  line  where  it  now  is  by 
making  surveys,  looking  up  documents,  and  his 
labors  and  arguments  before  the  committee  who  made 
the  decisiou.  When  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad  was  in 
its  meipieucy  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  an  exten- 
sion from  Plymouth  to  Sandwich,  as  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  great  heuetit  to  Abington.  He  was  can- 
didate for  representative  on  this  issue,  but  failed  of 
au  election  by  one  vote.  He  says,  in  his  "  History," 
"  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  had  beeu  favored 
with  that  one  vote  the  result  would  have  been  differ- 
ent aud  that  cars  would  now  be  running  through  this 
town  to  the  Cape."     The  following  extract  from  the 


introduction  to  the  "  History  of  Abingtou"  expresses 
concisely  and  unobtrusively  his  connection  with  the 
towu  :  "  I  am  too  much  identified  with  past  events 
in  this  town  to  be  hid  in  noticing  them.  I  have 
been  a  voter  over  fifty  years,  and  have  taken  quite  an 
active  part  in  public  transactions  ;  have  been  in  active 
business  over  fifty  years,  aud  have  paid  away  for 
labor  over  (as  I  estimate)  one  million  dollars.  .  .  . 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  town-meetings,  and 
have  always  intended  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order." 

Mr.  Hobart  was  spared  to  see  his  children  and 
his  children's  children  filling  honorable  and  useful 
positions,  and,  honored  with  the  esteem  and  venera- 
tion of  the  entire  community,  he  passed  away  from 
earth  Jan.  25,  1877,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years 
and  three  months. 


WILLIAM    II.  DUXliAlt. 

William  Harrison  Dunbar,  son  of  Asaph  and  Nancy 
(Ford)  Dunbar,  was  born  iu  Abingtou,  Mass.,  Nov. 
2G,  181G. 

We  extract  from  Hobart's  "  History  of  Abingtou" 
concerning  the  family  as  follows  :  "  The  earliest  known 
settler  of  this  name  in  New  England  was  Robert 
Dunbar,  of  Hiugham,  who  had  a  sou  born  there  iu 
1G57,  and  bought  land  of  Richard  Dwelle  in  lliaf). 
Some  circumstances  indicate  that  this  person  was  one 
of  the  Scotch  prisoners  sent  to  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  iu  1G52  by  Cromwell  after  the  battles  of  Dun- 
bar and  Worcester,  although  his  name  is  not  found  on 
the  imperfect  list  of  prisoners  which  still  exists." 
This  Robert  Dunbar,  Scotchman,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  family  of  Abingtou  and  vicinity.  Wil- 
liam H.  is  his  direct  descendant  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion, the  line  being  Robert',  Peter-',  Elisha  ',  Peter*, 
Asaph5,  William  H.6  The  family  has  always  shown 
the  characteristics  which  have  so  favorably  distin- 
guished the  Scotch  people  from  other  nationalities. 
They  are  good,  law-abiding  citizens,  with  a  frugal 
thrift  and  industry,  a  careful  economy,  and  cautious 
and  discriminating  judgment  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

Lieut.  Peter  Dunbar,  grandfather  of  William  IL, 
was  active  iu  the  colonial  army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  worthily  filled  the  duties  of  the  commission  which 
he  carried.  He  died  in  1817,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
He  married  Relief,  daughter  of  Capt.  Theophilus 
Curtis,  of  Stoughton.  She  died  iu  1S39,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-six. 

Asaph  Dunbar  was  born  June  8,  17S9,  at  Stough- 
ton, Mass.,  a  farmer's  sou,  and  with  only  the  meagre 
opportunities  which   the  schools  of  that  day  afforded 
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for  education.  He  left  home  early  iu  life,  learned, 
and  for  some  years  followed,  the  carpenters'  trade,  be- 
coming a  contractor  and  builder,  in  which  business  he 
wcut  to  Charleston,  S.  O,  and  was  actively  and  profit- 
ably engaged  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1S12.  In  1812  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  mar- 
ried Nancy,  daughter  of  Capt.  Noah  Ford  (a  wan  of 
high  social  standing  and  prominence  in  Abington), 
and  settled  iu  Wrentham,  from  which  place  he  re- 
moved to  Abington  in  1815,  where  he  ever  after  re- 
sided. In  the  same  year  he  began  his  loug-contiuued 
and  successful  business  operations  by  engaging  as  a 
merchant.  He  developed  qualities  which  proved  him 
to  be  iu  no  small  degree  fitted  for  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing, and  financial  affairs.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  Abington,  and,  iu  company  with  Joshua  Whit- 
niarsh,  as  Dunbar  &  Whituiarsh,  became  extensively 
and  creditably  known.  In  connection  with  manufac- 
turing, the  firm  established  mercantile  houses  in  the 
South  to  supply  the  larue  demands  from  that  section. 
Mr.  Dunbar  went  first  to  Charleston,  where  he  was  iu 
trade  two  years ;  then,  as  the  New  Orleans  market 
offered  greater  inducements,  he  removed  thither,  and 
for  several  years  was  busily  and  profitably  engaged  in 
disposing  of  his  own  productions  aud  those  of  other 
manufacturers.  He  closed  this  business  in  1832,  re- 
turned to  Abington,  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Whitmarsh  iu  the  manufactory,  and  continued  alone 
as  a  manufacturer  on  a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
scale  until  183S,  when  he  relinquished  the  business 
to  his  sons,  Alden  F.  and  William  H. 

Mr.  Asaph  Dunbar  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Abington  Bank.  He  was  chosen  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  was  continued  iu  that  office,  and  iu  the 
same  position  in  its  successor, — the  Abington  National 
Bank, — until  his  resignation,  some  years  previous  to 
his  death,  wheu  the  approach  of  old  age  demanded  a 
relinquishment  of  business  cares.  He  was  a  man 
highly  valued  iu  the  comiuuuity  ;  from  his  careful, 
conservative,  yet  skillful  conducting  of  his  business, 
he  acquired  large  wealth  for  those  days;  he  occupied 
a  commanding  positiou  iu  all  local  affairs  from  his 
judgment,  elevated  motives,  and  positive  actions  in 
favor  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  his 
town.  Had  he  allowed  himself  to  enter  politics,  he 
would  have  won  honor  iu  that  field,  but  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  business,  and  wou  his  success  there. 
He  was  au  earnest  Swcdenborgiau  iu  religion,  one  of 
the  constituent  members  of  the  "  First  Society  of  the 
New  Jerusalem"  in  Abington,  of  which  he  was  an 
active  aud  generous  representative.  He  died  Dec. 
19,  1SG7. 


William  H.  Dunbar  was  educated  at  the  town 
schools  of  Abington,  from  which  he  was  taken  when, 
sixteen  to  become  his  father's  book-keeper  and  assist- 
ant. Uuder  the  instruction  of,  and  in  confidential 
association  with,  such  a  successful  financier  as  Asaph 
Dunbar,  he  early  became  familiarized  with  the  ab- 
struse principles  underlying  commercial  success  aud 
the  practical  application  of  the  same.  From  such 
instructions,  impressed  upon  a  nature  ready  to  receive 
them,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find,  as  a  result, 
clear  and  accurate  business  foresight,  attention  to 
minute  details,  systematic  arrangement  of  each  de- 
partment, aud  a  just  confidence  iu  one's  own  abilities, 
and  William's  keen  and  active  nature  rapidly  devel- 
oped into  one  of  commercial  strength.  In  1838  he 
became  associated  with  his  brother,  Alden  F.,  in 
manufacturing  boots  and  shoes,  as  successors  to  the 
extensive  business  of  their  father.  They  established 
a  large  store  in  New  Orleans,  where  Alden  F.  for 
many  years  resided,  William  H.  attending  to  the 
business  in  Boston  and  Abington.  For  fouiteeu 
years,  until  1852,  they  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  Then,  ceasing  manufacturing,  Mr. 
Dunbar,  with  his  acute  discernment  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  field,  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  business  of  California,  establishing  a 
house  in  San  Francisco.  With  this  he  was  con- 
nected until  1869,  when  he  sold  to  B.  Hobart,  Jr. 
This  firm,  after  making  several  partners  wealthy,  now 
exists  as  Hobart,  Wood  &  Co.  The  influence  of  Mr. 
Dunbar  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  Abington 
and  South  Abington  has  been  most  largely  given  by 
his  connection  with  tack  manufacturing. 

In  1S58  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hobart 
the  pioneer  tack-factory  of  the  town  and  countv,  aud 
formed  a  partnership  with  Benjamin  Hobart's  nephew, 
Henry  Hobart,  to  conduct  the  tack  business  under  the 
firm-name  of  B.  Hobart  &  Son.  At  the  time  of  its 
transfer  the  main  factory  was  over  oue  hundred  feet 
long,  averaging  thirty  feet  wide,  two  stories  high, 
with  spacious  basement  and  attic  the  whole  length  ; 
its  motive-power  was  both  steam  and  water,  which 
could  operate  sixty  tack-machines.  Under  the  same 
roof,  at  one  end,  there  was  a  board-,  shingle-,  and 
saw-mill,  and  also  a  grist-mill.  Just  as  the  new  firm 
was  getting  under  headway,  Aug.  19,  1859,  the  fac- 
tory was  destroyed  by  fire,  a  total  loss  of  over  fifty 
thousaud  dollars.  Within  ten  days  a  lease  was 
secured  of  the  brick-factory  in  Fast  Bridgewater, 
new  machinery  introduced,  and  active  operations 
resumed  within  a  month.  Mr.  Dunbar  built  the 
present  works  at  South  Abington,  which  were  com- 
pleted in  1864,  and  consisted  of  a  two-story  building, 
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facing  the  road,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  hy 
forty-eight  feet,  and  another  one  of  one  story,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  by  sixty-seven  feet.  This 
building  Mr.  Dunbar  leased  to  the  new  firm  of  Dun- 
bar, Hobart  &  Whiddeu,  which  was  formed  in  18(15, 
ou  the  removal  of  the  business  from  East  Bridgewater. 
(Dunbar,  Hobart  &  Whidden  subsequently  became 
the  purchasers  of  the  works.)  The  business  of  this 
house  is  now  so  exteusive  as  to  necessitate  the  erec- 
tion of  a  uew  buildiug  (in  1884)  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  by  thirty-five  feet,  of  which  forty  by 
thirty-five  feet  is  two  stories,  and  one  huudred  and 
thirty-four  by  thirty-five  feet,  one  story  iu  height. 
Mr.  Duubar  married,  June  2-1,  1840,  Amelia,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Benjamin  and  Deborah  (Lazell)  Hobart, 
of  Abington.  (See  biography  of  Benjamin  Hobart.) 
They  had  three  children, — Emily,  Amelia  H.,  and 
Lucy  C. 

Mr.  Dunbar  has  ever  given  a  generous  encourage- 
ment to  enterprises  tending  to  build  up  the  town,  and 
is  liberal  iu  contributing  to  them.  He  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Dunbar  &  Rhodes,  formed,  in 
1870,  for  the  manufacture  of  eyelets.  He  was  one 
of  the  incorporators  (in  1847)  and  is  a  director  in  the 
National  Exchange  Bank,  Bostou,  and  is  now  the 
only  surviving  member  of  its  first  board  of  directors. 

Like  all  engaged  in  large  operations,  Mr.  Dunbar 
has  at  times  made  money  rapidly,  aud  at  others  lost 
large  amounts.  But  both  successes  aud  reverses  have 
been  received  with  the  same  unruffled  philosophy, 
and  he  has  maintained  in  all  critical  periods  that  un- 
varying coolness  which  carries  to  success,  and  he 
stands  to-day  high  iu  financial  circles.  For  quite  a 
number  of  years  his  state  of  health  has  not  per- 
mitted him  to  actively  participate  in  labor,  but  his 
advice  aud  counsel  are  still  as  wise  and  valuable  as 
ever. 

Unassuming  by  nature,  earnest  iu  character,  faith- 
ful to  all  his  personal,  political,  and  religious  attach- 
ments, of  generous,  kindly,  and  courteous  disposi- 
tion, he  has  a  large  circle  of  true  and  devoted  friends, 
and  deserves  the  warm  encomiums  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  best  people  of  his  native  town.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  aud  Swedenborgian  iu  religious 
faith. 


HON.  WILLIAM    LINCOLN    REED. 

The  first  aucestor  of  the  numerous  family  of  Reed 
was  Brianus,  a  noted  man  of  Lincolnshire,  Englaud, 
who  in  1139  was  registered  as  "  Briauus  de  Reed." 
He  left  two  sons,  who  were  respectively  named 
Robert  of  Reed  aud  Thomas  of  Reed-dale.     This 


new  Reed  family  occupied  nearly  the  same  locality 
for  several  centuries.  From  it  descended  William 
Rede,  an  eminent  mathematician,  who  in  131)0  was 
made  Bishop  of  Chichester.  William  Reed,  born 
1450,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  bishop,  and  had 
this  lineal  desceut:  William,  born  1490  ;  William, 
born  1510;  William,  born  1545;  William,  born 
1572.  This  last-named  William  had  two  sons, — 
William,  born  1596,  and  John,  boru  159S.  These 
brothers  became  participants  in  the  great  Massachu- 
setts laud  pateut  of  which  Governor  Winthrop  (con- 
nected with  the  Reads  by  iutermaniage)  was  the 
leader,  and  iu  1G30  came  with  Wiuthrop's  expedition 
from  near  Boston,  England,  to  the  place  which  they 
named  Boston  also.  William  removed  to  Weymouth 
in  1635,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  the 
colony. 

William  Lincoln  Reed,  a  descendant  iu  the  sixth 
generation  from  William,  of  Weymouth  (the  line 
being  William1,  Thomas2,  Daniel',  Thomas',  Isaac5, 
William  L6.),  and  sou  of  Deacon  Isaac  aud  Naucy 
(Lincolu)  Reed,  was  born  in  Abington,  Mass.,  Oct.  5, 
1825.  His  father,  Isaac  Reed,  was  a  farmer,  a  useful 
member  of  society,  and  an  excellent  and  worthy 
citizen.  He  died  in  1847.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Caleb  Lincoln,  of  Taunton  (the  Lincoln 
family  were  among  the  early  and  prominent  settlers 
of  Taunton  and  Hingham).  She  died  in  1874. 
Thomas  Reed,  grandfather  of  William  L.,  is  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  large  frame,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
of  great  physical  endurance  and  energy  of  character. 
He  possessed  large  lauded  estates. 

William  L.  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Abiugton.  He  also  assisted  his  father  in 
the  farm-work.  Agriculture,  however,  was  not  to  his 
taste,  and  he  learned  the  shoemakers'  trade,  which  he 
prosecuted  for  several  years.  Iu  1853  he  commenced 
shoe  manufacturing  iu  a  shop  connected  with  his 
house,  cutting  out  his  owu  stock  and  putting  it  out  to 
be  made.  In  1855,  Mr.  Reed's  increasing  business 
demanded  more  commodious  quarters,  which  he  found 
over  the  store  of  Randall  Cook,  where  he  remained 
for  the  next  five  years.  Business  continued  to  pros- 
per, aud  in  I860  he  built  what  was  then  regarded  as 
a  large  factory  near  the  South  Abiugtou  Station. 
Results  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  enterprise,  aud  pre- 
dicted the  coming  necessity  of  still  further  enlarge- 
ment. Iu  1866  he  entered  into  copartnership  with 
Joseph  Bunage,  of  Abington,  and  jointly  conducted 
business  for  the  ensuing  six  years  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Bunage  &  Reed.  In  1872  his  business  cou- 
nection  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bunage. 
He    theu    entered    into   partnership   with    David    B. 
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Closson,  of  Boston,  name  of  firm  being  Reed  & 
Clossou.  Soon  after  his  association  with  Mr.  Clos- 
son  the  rapidly-increasing  demands  of  trade  impera- 
tively required  enlargement  of  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, which  were  at  once  provided.  In  1S79  a  further 
addition  was  necessitated.  The  factory  was  length- 
ened by  the  erection  of  eighty-two  feet,  so  that  its 
dimensions  were  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet  in  length  by  thirty-five  in  width,  and  four  stories 
in  height.  The  annual  value  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured by  about  two  hundred  employes  exceeded  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  July  1,  1883, 
this  extensive  manufactory,  filled  with  costly  ma- 
chinery and  a  large  stock  of  material,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Reed  has  not 
been  in  active  business. 

Mr.  Reed  married,  June  6,  1847,  Deborah,  daugh- 
ter of  Ziba  Chessmau,  of  Weymouth.  Their  children 
are  William  Bradford  (deceased),  Anna  Gertrude, 
Sarah  Chessman,  and  Walter  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Reed  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  many  official 
positions.  Republican  in  politics,  he  represented  his 
town  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
1858  and  1859.  In  1859  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Towns.  In  18C5  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  to  represent  the  Second 
Plymouth  District,  and  served  on  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Leave  of  Absence,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Prisons,  and  on  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the 
Annexation  of  Roxbury  to  Boston.  Agaiu  returned 
to  the  Senate  iu  1866,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Prisons  aud  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  State  Aid. 
In  18C7  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  third 
time,  occupied  his  former  chairmanship,  aud  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
and  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Governor  Claflin's  Council  (from  the  Second 
Councilor's  District)  for  1870  and  1871,  and  served 
on  the  Committees  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy 
and  Greenfield  Railroad,  Military  Affairs,  and  the 
Boston,  Hartford  aud  Erie  Railroad. 

He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  order  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons.  Dec.  30,  1860,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Entered  Apprentice  in  the  John  Cutler 
Lodge  at  Abington,  aud  on  the  same  day  the  degree 
of  Fellow-Craftsmau  ;  that  of  Master  Mason  Jan.  28, 
1801.  March  25, 1861,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
John  Cutler  Lodge,  and  Aug.  8, 1870,  withdrew  from 
it  iu  order  to  couuect  himself  with  the  Puritan  Lodge 
of  South  Abington,  which  was  then  coustituted  and 
dedicated,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers. Feb.  9,  1803,  he  received  the  degree  of  Murk 
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Master  Mason;  March  6, 1863,  that  of  Past  Master  aud 
also  of  Most  Excellent  Master  in  the  Pilgrim  Lodge  ; 
April  3,  1863,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  and  October  2d  of  the  same  year  became 
a  member  of  the  Pilgrim  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons.  Dec.  11,  1863,  he  received  the  order  of  the 
Red  Cross  ;  March  15,  186-1,  the  order  of  the  Temple 
and  the  order  of  Malta.  He  is  also  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar. 
In  the  Boston  Council  of  Select  aud  Royal  Musters  he 
received  the  degrees  of  Select  Master,  Royal  Master, 
and  Super  Excellent  Master  in  succession.  Subse- 
quently withdrawing  from  the  Boston  Council,  he 
and  others  (as  charter  members)  were  constituted  and 
dedicated  as  the  Abington  Council  of  Select  and 
Royal  Masters. 

Mr.  Reed  is  genial,  attractive  in  manners,  and 
actively  interested  in  all  local  improvements.  He  is 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Endowed  with  a  high  and  keen  sense  of  honor, 
always  actuated  by  sound  ethical  principles,  he  has 
acquired  unusual  personal  popularity,  even  from  polit- 
ical opponeuts.  His  singularly  accurate  judgment 
has  almost  always  preserved  him  from  mistake,  aud 
in  the  guidance  of  his  remarkable  energies  has  raised 
him  to  his  present  altitude  of  social  success. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held, 
we  mention  that  after  the  burning  of  Mr.  Reed's 
manufactory  a  citizens'  meeting  was  called  at  South 
Abington,  to  give  public  expression  of  sympathy  for 
his  loss  aud  show  the  estimation  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  leading  citizens  of  this  sectiou,  in 
whose  prosperity  he  had  been  a  solid  factor  for  so 
many  years.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
spirit  shown  deep  and  heartfelt.  Many  prominent 
men  of  neighboring  towns  took  part  with  cordiality 
aud  earnestness.  This  meeting  was  an  unselfish 
tribute  of  respect  such  as  few  men  have  while  living. 

From  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  we 
extract  the  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  to  our  fellow-citizen.  Hon.  William  L.  Reeil, 
the  senior  member  of  said  firm,  we  tender  our  warmest  sympa- 
thy, and  sincerely  trust  that  he  realizes  how  fully  we  appreciate 
his  life-long  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  native  town, — 
how  heartfelt  is  our  grief  over  his  great  loss, — and  how  great  is 
our  reliance  that  he  will  meet  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken 
him  with  the  same  courage  and  ability  which  has  marked  an 
active  and  energetic  life,  and  made  bis  name  and  that  of  his  lirm 
honored  and  respected  wherever  known." 

Numerous  speakers  gave  expression  to  their  sym- 
pathy and  regard  for  the  energy,  industry,  persever- 
ance, thrift,  and  benevolence  of  Mr.  Reed,  and  we 
fittingly  close  this  brief  sketch  by  this  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Hon.  B.  W.  Harris: 
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'■  I  came  over  froui  my  houie  to  express  my  deep  sympathy 
fur  my  friend,  lion.  William  L.  Reed.  I  have  known  Mr.  Heed 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  lie  began  life  as  a  mechanic,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  by  untiring  industry,  strict  econ- 
omy, and  unvarying  iutegrity,  has  won  his  wuy  up  to  his  pres- 
ent high  position  as  a  successful  business  man  in  the  community. 
lie  is  entitled  to  active  and  helpful  sympathy.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  him  has  been  largely  in  the  social  and  public  relations. 
In  public  trusts  as  well  as  business  relations  he  has  made  an 
honorable  and  enduring  record.  During  his  long  public  service 
I  have  yot  to  hear  of  his  lacking  auything  of  strict  integrity 
and  honorable  purpose.  In  his  business  lifo  ho  has  attaiucd 
an  equally  enviable  reputation." 


DAVID  B.   GURNEY. 


Tlie  American  Gurneys  are  descended  from  the 
ancient  race  of  Gournay,  which,  in  early  European 
history,  is  recorded  to  have  accompauied  Rollo  into 
Neustria,  now  Normandy,  and  became  Lords  of  Gour- 
nay, whence  their  name.  Gournay-en-Brai  is  a  town 
iu  the  arroudisseiuent  of  Neufchiitel.  At  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  in  1066  (when  William  the  Conqueror 
defeated  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  k[ng  of  England,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  English  crown  and  territory, 
which  he  divided  among  his  chieftains),  there  were 
two  Hugh  de  Gournays;  the  father  (an  old  man) 
leading  on  his  vassals  of  Bray.  Both  Hughs  had 
grants  from  William,  the  caput  baroutu  being  in  Nor- 
folk, still  the  stronghold  of  the  name,  and  their 
blood,  became  mingled  with  that  of  the  Conqueror 
himself  by  the  marriage  of  Gerard  de  Gournay  with 
Edith,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
joined  the  first  crusade  (1096),  and  subsequently  died 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  From  Walter  de  Gour- 
nay, who  flourished  uuder  Stephen,  and  whose  sou, 
William,  still  held  a  portion  of  the  fief  of  Bray, 
"  came  a  long  line  of  country  gentlemen  in  Norfolk, 
who  seem  never  to  have  risen  above  or  fallen  below 
that  honorable  status." 

John  Gurney,  an  early  inhabitant  of  Braintree, 
born  Sept.  29,  1615,  died  1663,  came  probably  from 
Southwark,  England,  near  London  Bridge.  His  chil- 
dren settled  iu  Weymouth,  and  John  and  Richard 
were  early  residents  of  that  town.  This  John  was 
no  doubt  the  John  Gurney  who  came  from  Wey- 
mouth about  1690,  and  settled  in  South  Abington 
(then  Bridgewater).  He  died  in  1715.  His  son, 
Nathan,  had  numerous  children,  among  them  Noah, 
born  May,  1735.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Pool,  Esq.,  and  had  sis  sons  and  one  daughter.  Asa, 
the  oldest,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Hersey. 
Their  only  son,  David  Gurney  (born  1782,  died  1862), 
possessed  a  strong  vitality,  was  au  industrious  and 
useful  citizen,  of  fine  mechanical  skill,  and  when  tacks 


were  made  only  by  hand,  worked  years  in  making 
them  in  that  way.  He  and  Charles  Dyer  put  iu  order 
and  set  in  operation  one  of  the  first  tack-machines  iu 
the  United  States,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr. 
Gurney  employed  horses  to  give  the  power.  After- 
wards a  shop  was  erected  on  a  stream  affording  a 
water  privilege  in  Abington,  and  the  manufacturing 
steadily  advanced  in  proportion.  Mr.  Gurney  com- 
bined fanning  with  his  tack-making,  and  by  thrift 
and  enterprise  acquired  wealth,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  leading  manufactories  in  Abington, 
proving  himself  worthy  in  many  ways  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  honest  and  valuable  residents 
of  his  town.  He  married  Anna  Ellis.  Their  chil- 
dren were  Ruth  (Mrs.  Orange  Wilkes  j,  Mehitable 
(Mrs.  S.  D.  Wilkes),  Davis,  David  B.,  Mary  (Mrs. 
James  Corthell),  Rosanda  (Mrs.  Thomas  Drake). 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  a  mem- 
ber for  many  years  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  which 
he  was  much  interested,  and  to  whose  prugress  he 
contributed  liberally  both  of  time  and  money. 

David  Brainard  Gurney,  son  of  David  and 
Anna  (Ellis)  Gurney,  was  born  iu  South  Abington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1815.  nis  education  was  confined 
to  the  limited  opportunities  afforded  by  the  town 
schools,  but  these  laid  the  foundation  for  a  clear  aud 
accurate  knowledge  of  practical  business.  He  added 
strength  to  a  naturally  robust  constitution  by  farm- 
work,  until  he  was  about  eighteen,  when  he  entered 
the  tack-works,  and  carefully  learned  the  details  of 
the  busiuess,  under  the  oversight  of  his  father,  aud  he 
has  ever  since  been  connected  with  tack  manufactur- 
ing, aud,  when  his  father  retired  (about  ISo-I),  suc- 
ceeded him  as  proprietor.  About  this  time  an  added 
impetus  was  given  to  the  business,  large  buildings 
were  erected,  steam-power  added  to  that  of  water,  and 
tacks,  shoe-nails,  heel-plates,  as  well  as  lumber  aud 
shingles,  were  manufactured,  affording  labor  to  numer- 
ous workmen. 

About  1875,  Mr.  Gurney  removed  his  business 
from  Centre  to  South  Abington,  where  he  erected 
commodious  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  most 
modern  improvements,  intended  in  every  way  to 
facilitate  the  increased  development. of  this  industry. 
Everything  is  arranged  with  system ;  neatness,  order, 
and  taste  are  everywhere  shown,  aud  all  this  Mr. 
Gurney  has  accomplished  by  his  personal  iudustry, 
financial  ability,  and  enterprise.  He  has  loved  his 
field  of  labor,  and  he  is  still  fouud  attending  to  the 
many  requirements  of  his  extensive  business,  which 
has  far  outgrown  the  expectations,  if  not  the  ambition, 
of  its  founder,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  factors 
of  the  life  of  the  town. 
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Mr.  Gurney  married,  Sept.  6,  1837,  Cemeotha, 
daughter  of  Eli  and  Deborah  (Harden)  Blanehard,  of 
East  Bridgewater.  Their  children  are  Ann  (Mrs. 
Charles  Phillips),  Myra  (Mrs.  L.  B.  Hatch),  David 
A.,  all  now  residents  of  this  towD. 

Mr.  Gurney  is  unassuming  and  unostentatious.  He 
has  strong  convictions,  and  can  give  logical  and  cogent 
reasons  for  his  belief.  He  has  stood  in  the  van  of  the 
temperance  cause,  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
for  many  years,  and  favors,  as  the  best  means  of  ad- 
vancing that  cause,  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  He  has  been  several  times 
the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party  of  Massachu- 
setts for  Secretary  of  State,  having  such  associates  on 
the  ticket  as  Wendell  Phillips,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  etc. 
He  was  heartily  in  accord  with  them,  and  from  devo- 
tion to  principle  would  prefer  to  cast  his  vote  with  a 
small  minority  he  believed  to  be  right  rather  than 
with  a  majority  voting  wrong.  He  has  a  quick  sense 
of  injustice,  and  was  a  persisteut  enemy  of  slavery, 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
strongly  supported  its  war  policy  and  struggles  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union.  He  is  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  South  Abington,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  consistent,  liberal,  and  leading  member 
for  twenty  years.  In  all  matters  of  public-  improve- 
ment or  private  beuevoleuce,  Mr.  Gurney  has  ever 
beeu  amoug  the  first  to  respond,  and  he  has  well 
earned  by  a  straightforward  life  of  industry  and  in- 
tegrity, and  his  calm,  cool,  and  clear  judgment,  the 
high  place  he  occupies  in  the  community,  which 
justly  classes  him  among  its  most  valuable  aud  valued 
citizens. 


AUGUSTUS  WHITMAN. 
Augustus  Whitman,  son  of  Jared  and  Susanna 
Whitman,  was  born  in  South  Abington,  Mass.,  March 
16,  1S21.  (For  ancestral  history,  see  biography  of 
Jared  Whitman  in  chapter  of  Bench  and  Bar.)  His 
childhood  and  early  youth  passed  happily.  Active, 
impulsive,  generous, — a  thorough  boy, — he  was  also 
reliable  and  faithful  to  every  required  duty.  After  a 
fair  improvement  of  such  advantages  as  could  be  had 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  native  town, 
in  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  that  celebrated  train- 
ing-school, Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  II., 
then  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Abbott, 
where  he  remained  a  year  aud  a  half.  As  was  showu 
by  his  letters  home  and  the  official  reports,  he  was 
diligent  and  made  highly  commendable  progress  in 
his  studies,  especially  selecting  what  would  be  of 
practical  use  in  after-life.    The  next  year  he  passed  at 


home.  In  his  eighteenth  year  (1838)  he  entered  the 
hardware-store  of  Peter  Grinnell  &  Sons,  Providence, 
II.  L,  to  whose  interests  he  devoted  himself  most 
faithfully  and  intelligently.  His  social  life  widened. 
In  the  Franklin  Society  he  met  a  class  of  young  men 
eager  for  improvement,  the  fire  company  found  him 
an  active  member,  and  the  artillery  company,  which 
he  joined,  was  called  out  in  the  Dorr  rebellion.  The 
dangers  he  then  shared  in  the  cause  of  law  aud  order 
may  have  intensified  his  sympathy  in  the  struggle  for 
the  right  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  in 
the  great  civil  war,  and  possibly  the  exposures  of  this 
part  of  his  life  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
infirmities  of  his  later  years.  In  1848,  a  few  years 
after  leaving  Providence,  he  became  associated  in  the 
same  business  with  Mr.  Calvin  Foster,  of  Worcester, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years,  making  many  val- 
ued friends.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  and 
entered  into  the  manufacturing  business,  making  a 
specialty  of  mowing-machine  knives.  The  business 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  necessitate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch,  which  was  done  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
These  various  branches  were  formed  finally  into  the 
Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  aud  took  an  active  part  in  the  management 
of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Fitchburg  and 
vicinity.  He  was  president  of  the  Worcester  North 
Savings  Institution,  of  Fitchburg,  for  ten  years,  aud 
its  financial  adviser  until  his  death.  In  1874,  after 
a  severe  illness,  Mr.  Whitman  purchased  a  place  at 
Leominster,  in  which  he  took  much  interest  and 
pleasure.  This  country  life  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  his  health,  and  he  took  pride  in  making  a  model 
stock  farm.  He  imported  many  valuable  animals 
from  Europe,  and  his  herds  of  "short-horns"  and 
other  blooded  cattle  gave  his  farm  a  wide  reputation. 
About  1878,  Mr.  Whitman  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, removed  to  Worcester,  and  purchased  the  farm 
formerly  occupied  by  his  brother,  Jared  Whitman. 
Here  he  was  indulging  his  taste  in  many  improve- 
ments, and  had  planned  to  complete  a  beautiful  estate 
on  which  to  pass  his  days,  when,  Oct.  2,  1880.  ho 
was  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  his  orchard,  and  was 
instantly  killed. 

Concerning  Mr.  Whitman's  character  and  ability, 
the  following  extracts  from  memorials  given  by  those 
who  were  intimately  connected  with  him  will  speak 
better  than  any  words  of  ours.  He  did  a  man's  work 
well  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  would  have  ap- 
palled maoy. 

From  trustees  of  the  Worcester  North  Savings 
Institution : 
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"  As  members  of  this  corporation,  of  which  Mr,  Whitman 
was  president  for  ten  years  and  its  tinaucial  adviser  from  its 
inception,  in  1S6S,  until  his  death,  we  have  been  witnesses  to 
his  earnest  and  efficient  performance  of  the  trusts  reposed  in 
him,  to  his  patient  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  trustees 
under  great  physical  infirmity,  to  his  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  to  the  eminent  public  spirit  that  animated  bun 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  and  we  hereby  record  our 
belief  that  all  interested  in  the  great  trust  in  the  execution  of 
which  his  example  is  a  rich  legacy  have  occasion  for  generous 
gratitude  to  his  memory,  as  the  friend  of  this  institution  and 
a  leading  contributor  to  its  success." 

From  the  directors  of  the  Rollstone  National  Bauk 
of  Fitehburg: 

"  Mr.  Whitman  was  possessed  of  marked  traits  of  character, 
which  rendered  his  life  more  than  an  ordinary  one.  His  ca- 
reer gives  an  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  thorough 
uprightness  of  character,  honesty  of  purpose,  a  just  regard  for 
tin'  rights  and  happiness  of  others,  and  an  indomitable  will, 
which  in  his  case  triumphed  ovur  physical  infirmities,  such  as 
a  weaker  nature  would  have  succumbed  to.  He  was  kindly  in 
disposition,  and  always  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  bis 
fellow-men.  Though  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  lie  thor- 
oughly respected  those  of  others.  Ho  was  just  and  exact  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  required  equal  justice  and  exactness  in  re- 
turn. He  was  outspoken  in  his  views,  and  had  a  repugnance 
amounting  almost  to  contempt  for  hypocrisy,  insincerity,  or 
double-dealing  in  any  one.  He  was  generous,  and  bis  contribu- 
tions to  both  public  and  private  enterprises  were  bestowed  with 
a  liberal  hand.  He  took  much  interest  in  worthy  young  men 
struggling  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  many  a  one  has 
cause  to  bless  his  memory  for  the  material  assistance  and  val- 
uable counsel  ho  so  freely  bestowed.  We  recognize  his  long 
service  as  a  director  of  this  institution,  and  accord  full  credit 
for  his  share  in  a  management  which  has  brought  so  much  of 
success.     Let  us  emulate  his  virtue  and  cherish  his  memory." 

The  directors  of  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 

"Bear  our  witness  to  the  thorough  integrity  of  character, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  kindly  fellowship  of  our  departed 
associate  and  friend.  He  was  our  senior  in  years  and  in  busi- 
ness, and  we  bear  testimony  to  bis  wiso  and  able  counsels  in  the 
formation  of  our  company,  and  to  his  steadfast  helpfulness  and 
ready  assistance  always  at  our  command  in  the  management  of 
our  business." 

Rev.  II.  L.  Edwards,  a  former  pastor  of  South  Ab- 

iugton  Congregational  Church,  pays  this  tribute  to  his 

worth  : 

•'  I  never  was  with  him  but  to  admire.  He  seeiucd  so  guile- 
less, so  pure  in  his  nature  and  character,  so  considerate  for 
others,  so  self-forgetful,  notwithstanding  his  cares,  his  pains, 
and  his  infirmities.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  stupid  nut 
to  have  seen  all  this,  or  seeing  not  to  have  admired.  How  a 
Ulun  so  quiet  and  so  undemonstrative  could  achieve  so  much 
was  always  to  me  a  mystery.  That  he  had  rare  ability  and 
could  be  conscious  of  it,  without  being  the  least  ostentatious, 
I  do  not  doubt.  And  who  that  believes  in  a  *  better  country' 
can  doubt  that  hu  is  an  inhabitant.     If  not  he,  then  who  ?" 

The  citizens  of  his  native  town  of  South  Abington 
hold  him  affectionately  in  memory,  not  only  for  his 
sterling  personal  qualities,  but  also  for  his  generosity 


|  in  presenting  the  town  with  a  valuable  piece  of  land 
comprising  eleven  acres,  to  be  made  a  public  park,  and 
which  bears  his  name.  In  coming  years  this  will  be 
counted  a  benefaction  of  inestimable  value.  He  also 
remembered  the  Congregational  society  munificently 
in  his  will. 


MARTIN    S.  STETSON. 

Of  the  old  representative  families  of  Plymouth 
Colony  the  Stetsons  rank  among  the  first  for  business 
ability  and  worth.  They  are  all  direct  descendants  of 
Cornet  Robert  Stetson,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
and  the  only  one  known  to  have  emigrated  to  the 
colony  (see  biography  of  Nahum  Stetsou,  Bridge- 
water).  Among  the  most  prominent  business  men 
who  have  had  large  mercantile  interests  during  the 
last  half-century  or  more  may  be  mentioned  Martin 
Sumner  Stetson,  son  of  Barnabas  and  Lucy  (Bar- 
stow)  Stetson,  born  June  1,  1809,  at  East  Abington 
(now  Rockland).  The  line  of  descent  is  Cornet 
Robert',  Robert1,  Isaac3,  Peleg',  Ephraim5,  Barnabas0, 
Martin  S7.  His  great-grandfather,  Peleg*,  was  the 
first  Stetson  to  settle  in  Abington,  1738.  His  grand- 
father, Ephraim4,  third  son  of  Peleg,  married  Ruth 
Ford.  He  was  deacon  of  the  Third  Congregational 
Church  from  its  organization  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  induced  him  to  resign  the  office.  He  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  ninety-six  years  with  unimpaired 
faculties.  His  children  were  Mary,  Barnabas,  Lydia, 
Ephraim,  Jr.,  and  Ruth.  Barnabas,  boru  April  27, 
1775,  married,  Oct.  10,  1802,  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Betsey  (Tilden)  Barstow,  of  Hanover. 
(The  families  of  Tilden  and  Barstow  are  old  and  val- 
ued New  England  families,  and  prominent  men  ate 
to  be  found  in  their  number,  among  them  Samuel  J. 
Tilden.  The  Barstows  are  large  ship-builders,  and 
also  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandising.) Their  children  were  Amos  (died  sud- 
denly, aged  twenty),  Lucy  B.,  Martin  S.,  Julia  A. 
(Mrs.  Samuel  Blake,  Jr.),  Barnabas  (deceased),  and 
Lydia  B.  Mr.  Baruabas  Stetson  was  largely  inter- 
ested iu  various  branches  of  business, — merchandise, 
farming,  and  manufacturing  brick.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  younger  brother,  Ephraim,  with  the 
firm-name  of  B.  &,  E.  Stetson,  and  carried  on  a  large 
mercantile  business,  having  one  store  at  East  Abing- 
ton (now  Rockland),  the  other  at  Ilauover  Four  Cor- 
ners. He  was  an  active,  energetic  business  mau 
through  life ;  honest  himself,  he  placed  too  much 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  his  fellow-men  for  his 
own  pecuniary  interests. 

Martin's  scholastic  education  was  acquired  at  the 
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district  .school  of  li is  Dative  town,  supplemented  by 
six  months  at  an  academy  at  Bolton,  Mass.  When 
twelve  years  old  he  entered  the  store  of  his  uncle  at 
Hanover,  and  stayed  there  some  years,  until,  upon 
the  death  of  an  older  brother,  his  services  were  re- 
quired at  home  by  his  father,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  twenty-one.  During  this  time,  however, 
he  taught  school  several  winter  terms  at  East  Abiug- 
ton  and  Hanover.  In  1835  he  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  in  company  with  Samuel 
Blake,  Jr.  (his  brother-in-law),  with  the  firm-name 
of  Stetson  &  Blake.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  which  originated  in  Abington,  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  this  was  one  of  the  few  first  firms.  They 
commenced  their  commercial  career  by  manufacturing 
for  Amasa  Walker  &  Co.,  oue  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished firms  in  Boston,  and  whose  successors  still  con- 
tinue the  business.  After  a  few  years  the  firm  of 
Stetson  &  Blake  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Stetsou  continued 
alone.  In  1836-37  occurred  the  great  financial  crisis, 
and  there  were  many  failures  of  large  firms  ;  nearly  all 
the  banks  suspended  specie  payment,  aud  a  general 
demoralization  and  overthrow  of  business  was  the  re- 
sult. During  this  time  a  number  of  manufacturers 
established  houses  at  the  South  (New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  aud  Mobile,  etc.)  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  their  goods.  Mr.  Stetson  started  a  store  in 
Mobile  iu  1840,  and  his  brother  was  placed  in  charge. 
In  November,  1842,  however,  Mr.  Stetson  went  South 
and  spent  the  winter,  continuing  his  manufacturing  at 
the  North  and  also  selling  on  commission  a  large 
amount  of  goods  from  other  manufacturers,  aud  soon 
succeeded  in  building  up  an  extensive  business,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  Mobile.  From  that  time  for 
nineteen  years  (until  the  Rebellion)  he  passed  eight 
months  of  every  year  in  the  South,  having  his  family 
with  him,  returning  North  for  the  summer.  We 
quote  Mr.  Stetson's  own  words  as  to  the  feeling  of 
the  business  men  at  the  North  :  "  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  the  busiuess  men  of  the 
North  firmly  believed  that  some  compromise  would 
be  effected  between  the  two  sections,  that  war  would 
not  ensue.  Acting  on  this  belief,  merchandise  was 
shipped  freely  after  many  of  the  States  had  seceded. 
Wheu  the  attack  occurred  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
the  mistake."  Before  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, Mr.  Stetson  came  North  aud  passed  most  of  the 
time  during  the  war  at  South  Abington,  where  he 
had  a  pleasant  home,  purchased  some  few  years  pre- 
viously, and  where  he  still  resides,  leaving  his  partner, 
Mr.  James  B.  Studley,  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  who  was 
associated  with  him  in  busiuess  in  1850,  with  firm- 
name  of  M.  S.  Stetson  &  Co.,  to  care  for  the  business. 


Mr.  Studley  had  been  first  clerk  for  him  from  the 
commencemeut  of  his  business,  in  1842,  and  managed 
all  affairs  during  his  absence  at  the  North,  and  was  a 
most  reliable,  competent,  and  worthy  man. 

At  this  time  the  assets  of  the  company  were  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  takiug  any  of  the  money  away,  as  all  intercourse 
was  suspended,  and  fifty  thousand  dollar  bonds  were 
required  that  not  one  dollar  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
Confederacy  and  no  debt  could  be  collected.  Some 
three  years  after  coining  North,  Mr.  Stetson  received 
the  first  news  of  his  business  in  Mobile  from  a  friend 
who  had  escaped  from  the  South,  who  informed  him 
of  the  death  of  his  partner  from  fever  caused  by  im- 
prisonment at  a  sickly  season  of  the  year  iu  a  filthy 
prison,  for  refusing  to  enlist  in  a  military  company 
wheu  not  liable  to  do  military  duty.  Judge  Jones, 
acting  under  the  Confederacy,  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty aud  appointed  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  it. 
Immediately  on  Lee's  surrender,  Mr.  Stetson  returned 
to  Mobile,  reaching  there  in  ten  days,  to  find  his 
property  gone  aud  the  Confederacy  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

During  his  life  in  Mobile,  Mr.  Stetson  attained  a 
high  rank  in  commercial  circles,  his  busiuess,  whole- 
sale exclusively,  extending  to  every  hamlet  in  three 
or  four  of  the  Southern  States,  and  his  name  was 
known  to  every  merchant  as  a  tower  of  financial 
strength  and  commercial  honor.  Although  every- 
thing was  changed  at  the  South,  and  there  still  ex- 
isted great  animosity  against  Northerners,  yet  as  Mr. 
Stetson  and  his  family  had  been  associated  for  so 
many  years  intimately  with  the  best  elements  of  so- 
!  ciety,  and  he  had  always  liberally  contributed  of  his 
means  to  sustain  every  worthy  object,  and  for  years 
had  been  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, — the 
Southerners  acknowledging  his  unblemished  charac- 
ter, freely  admitted  him  into  the  old  confidential 
relations  (for  nothing  but  his  New  England  birth 
aud  disbelief  in  slavery  could  ever  be  brought  against 
him)  when  he,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  engaged  in 
trade  iu  Mobile.  He  opened  a  large  stock  of  goods, 
which,  as  the  couutry  was  almost  entirely  destitute, 
was  iu  large  demand,  and  brought  rich  returns,  his 
sales  averaging  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  In  1869  he  transferred  his  business  to  his 
sou,  retiring  from  active  life.  In  1861,  Mr.  Stetsou 
had  established  a  branch  store  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  but 
closed  his  interest  there  in  1865. 

Mr.  Stetson  married,  Nov.  14,  1836,  Eliza  A., 
daughter  of  John  Thomas,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where 
her  father  held  the  office  of  city  chamberlain.  Their 
children   were  John  T.  (deceased),    Amos  Sumner, 
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Helen  E.  (Mrs.  Alonzo  Lane).  Julia  B.  (deceased), 
and  Virginia  A.  (deceased). 

Mr.  Stetson  has  been  a  great  traveler  in  America, 
preferring  to  see  first  American  rather  than  Euro- 
pean scenery.  On  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  (1870)  he  joined  the  first  organized 
excursion — that  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade — to 
California,  Yosemite,  etc.  This  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  and  most  successful  trips  of  the  kind  ever 
made.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Abington  National 
Bank ;  never  has  entertained  a  desire  for  political 
office,  or  to  be  connected  with  society  organizations 
or  clubs.  He  has  been  strictly  a  temperance  man 
from  youth,  and  was  president  of  the  first  young 
men's  temperance  society  organized  in  Plymouth 
County. 

Mr.  Stetson  retains  the  erect  bearing,  courteous 
grace,  and  dignified  appearance  which  have  charac- 
terized him  through  life.  An  able  business  man,  a 
genial  companion,  and  a  kind  husband  and  father,  he 
has  given  and  derived  much  enjoyment  during  his 
diversified  life.  He  has  cheerfully  given  wherever 
charity  was  needed,  and  always  heartily  co-operated 
with  matters  of  public  interest.  His  social  nature 
has  made  many  friends.  He  is  now  enjoyiug  the 
evening  of  an  honorable  and  useful  career  in  his 
pleasant  home  in  South  Abington,  with  his  children 
and  grandchildren  near  him. 


OLIVER   G..HEALY. 

Oliver  G.  Healy  was  a  native  of  Pembroke,  Mass., 
where  he  was  born  Oct.  17,  1813.  His  early  life 
was  passed  with  an  uncle,  a  farmer  in  Pembroke. 
When  about  sixteen  he  came  with  a  brother  to  South 
Abington  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  business  as  carpenter  and  builder,  which 
he  followed  until  his  death,  July  2,  187G,  from  fever 
contracted  at  Philadelphia  while  attending  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  He  married,  July  17,  1834, 
Phebe,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mary  (Taylor)  Reed, 
who  was  a  native  of  South  Abington. 

Mr.  Healy  was  a  man  of  quiet  and  reserved  man- 
ners, of  good  shrewd  judgment  in  business,  and  an 
honest  and  conscientious  workman.  The  quick 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  village  of  South  Abing- 
ton was  largely  owing  to  his  energy  and  enterprise. 
He  purchased  land,  laid  out  streets,  and  built  numer- 
ous houses  which  he  sold  on  easy  terms  to  those  who 
desired  to  acquire  the  owuership  of  a  home.  Any 
honest,  industrious  workman  could  be  sure  of  Mr. 
Healy's  sympathy  and  aid  in  this  direction,  and,  while 


at  the  same  time  advancing  his  own  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  town,  he  was  still  the  benefactor  of 
the  poor  man.  In  compliment  to  him  for  the  develop- 
ment he  has  made,  this  elevated  tract  of  land  has  been 
changed  from  "  Mount  Zion"  to  "  Mount  Olives." 
His  business  sagacity  and  industry  were  rewarded  by 
a  substantial  financial  prosperity  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  share  with  any  deserving  ease  of  charity  or 
benevolent  objects. 

Mr.  Healy  was  deeply  imbued  with  religion.  In- 
deed, that  seemed  a  vital  part  of  his  character.  He 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
a  popular  Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  heartily  gave 
his  personal  assistance  aud  monetary  aid  to  its  chari- 
ties and  support.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
missionary  work,  aud  above  every  other  object  was 
he  disposed  to  aid  this  important  cause,  bequeathing 
to  this  grand  work  the  valuable  property  he  had  ac- 
quired after  the  faithful  wife — the  loved  companion 
and  colaborer  of  years — should  uo  longer  need  its 
use.  During  his  life  Mr.  Healy  made  numerous 
friends  who  were  drawn  to  him  by  the  many  good 
qualities  of  his  nature,  and  his  life  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample to  many  a  poor  aud  struggling  youth.  With 
limited  education,  by  honest  integrity  aud  industry 
he  raised  himself  from  humble  circumstances  to  a 
comfortable  position  in  society,  and  was  enabled  to  do 
more  for  the  advancement  of  his  town  than  most 
others,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  by  a  large  num- 
ber. In  all  his  enterprises  and  charities  he  was 
heartily  seconded  by  Mrs.  Healy,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  such  benevolent  work  as  would 
meet  his  approbation. 


JACOB    1'.    DATES. 

Jacob  Pratt  Bates,  son  of  David  and  Almeria 
Bates,  was  born  in  Soutli  Abington,  Mass.,  April  7, 
1843. 

The  surname  Bates  is  derived  from  the  old  French 
name  Bartholomew.  The  first  American  resident 
was  Clement  Bates,  who  came  from  Kent,  England, 
in  the  ship  "  Elizabeth,"  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  He  is  the  aucestor  of  the  numerous 
family  bearing  his  name  in  this  section  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Eleazer  Bates,  greatgrandfather  of  Jacob  P.  Bates, 
was  born  probably  in  Abington  before  1750.  He  was 
a-  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  one  of  those  New  Eng- 
enders, of  Puritan  stock,  possessed  of  robust  bodies 
uud  old-fashioned  virtues,  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  their  descendants.  He  had  numerous  children, 
among  them  four  sons, — Robert,   Seth,  Eleazer,  and 
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John.  All  were  of  marked  physical  development, 
and  all  over  six  feet  in  height  except  John,  who  was 
short  of  stature.  John  was  born  in  Abington  about 
17TG.  He  married  Milly  Pratt,  of  Weymouth,  and 
had  but  one  child, — David.     He  died  in  1841. 

David  Bates  was  born  March  12,  1805,  in  Abing- 
ton, and  has  followed  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes 
from  boyhood.  His  specialty  has  been  fine  custom- 
work,  in  which  he  has  displayed  much  skill  and  taken 
great  pride.  He  has  now  (1884)  a  pair  of  boots, 
which  he  made  for  his  own  use  about  1854.  They 
have  been  worn  every  year  since  and  are  good  boots 
yet,  needing  no  repair.  He  married,  September, 
1828,  Almeria,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  Loriug 
Pratt,  of  South  Weymouth.  They  have  seven  chil- 
dren, all  sons, — David  B.,  Edwin  W.,  James  E., 
Henry  A.,  Charles,  Jacob  P.,  and  Andrew, — all  stal- 
wart six-footers.  This  family  has  a  remarkable  war 
record :  five  of  these  boys  served  the  Union  in  the 
great  civil  war.  As  Mr.  Bates  would  humorously  say, 
"  I  have  thirty  feet  of  boys  in  the  army."  David, 
Edwin,  James,  and  Charles  served  in  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for  three  years. 
Edwin  was  nearly  starved  in  Libby  Prison,  where  he 
was  incarcerated  for  six  months,  and  Charles  was 
slightly  wounded  by  a  spent  ball.  These  were  their 
only  casualties  during  the  long  and  active  service,  and 
all  are  uow  well  and  strong.  Mr.  Bates  is  tall,  erect, 
and  vigorous,  even  at  his  advanced  age.  He  is  a  social 
companion,  and  has  a  lively  fund  of  humor.  He  is 
orthodox  in  religious  belief,  and  Republican  in  poli- 
tics. 

Jacob  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  of  his  father,  with 
whom  he  worked  most  of  the  time  until  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Fourth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
for  nine  months.  This  regiment  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, serving  in  Banks'  expedition,  at  Brashear 
City,  and  Port  Hudson.  At  Brashear  City  he  was 
detailed  as  commissary's  clerk,  and  while  there  was 
captured  by  the  rebels,  but  at  once  paroled,  and  soon 
exchanged.  He  returned  home  in  1863,  after  serving 
nearly  a  year.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Boston  un- 
aided and  alone,  with  only  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
to  seek  employment.  He  commenced  working  for  C. 
D.  Cobb  &  Brothers,  receiving  at  first  but  one  dollar 
per  day.  He  identified  himself  with  his  employers' 
interests,  and,  having  good  health,  was  enabled  to  per- 
form more  than  ordinary  service.  Before  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  three  years  he  re- 
ceived, much  to  his  surprise,  an  offer  of  an  interest 
in  the  business.     Mr.  Bates  remained  with   this  firm 


as  partner  until  1870,  when,  severing  his  connection 
with  it,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  well- 
known  house  of  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa.  This  firm 
began  in  a  small  way,  with  but  little  capital.  Their 
business  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  until  they 
now  are  the  largest  grocery  house  in  New  England, 
transacting  a  business  of  about  three  million  dollars 
per  annum,  their  main  store,  on  Washington  Street, 
occupying  an  entire  block  of  five  stores  five  stories  in 
height,  with  branch  stores  at  Fall  River,  Taunton, 
and  Chelsea.  Active,  energetic,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  much  of  the  direction  of  the  business  falls  on 
Mr.  Bates,  and  he  is  apparently  possessed  of  vitality 
enough  for  many  years  of  active  labor.  Mr.  Bates 
married  in  September,  1867,  Helen  A.,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Horace  Reed,  of  South  Abington.  They  have 
had  five  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  living, — 
Carrie  A.  and  Mabel  F.  Mr.  Bates  is  a  member  of 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston  ;  is  Republican  in  politics, 
and  belongs  to  three  Masonic  bodies,  Puritan  Lodge, 
South  Abington,  Pilgrim  Chapter,  Abington,  and 
Boston  Commandery,  Boston,  and  is  a  director  in  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Boston. 

Although  a  resident  of  Brookline,  Mr.  Bates  takes 
a  great  interest  in  his  native  town,  and  has  consider- 
able money  invested  there.  He  is  now  constructing 
a  brick  block  of  stores;  is  the  owner  of  Hotel  Bates, 
aud  a  generous  contributor  to  all  that  promotes  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  town.  He  is  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life,  and  with  the  prospect  of  many  years 
of  commercial  activity  before  him,  is  a  good  type  of 
the  pushing,  successful  business  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


BENJAMIN   S.  ATWOOD. 

Centuries  ago,  when  men  had  but  one  name,  they 
were  usually  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
place  where  they  lived,  or  by  some  characteristic. 
The  name  "  At  the  Wood"  was  given  to  one  John  (?), 
who  lived  where  there  was  much  land,  aud  he  was 
called  John  "  At  the  Wood."  After  a  time  it  was 
condensed  to  "  Attwood,"  which  spelling  some  hold 
until  the  present  writing ;  some  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily have  dropped  one  "  t,"  and  spell  it  "  Atwood," 
while  many  others  retain  only  the  last  syllable,  aud 
are  called  "  Wood." 

John  Wood,  or  Attwood,  the  first  American  an- 
cestor of  the  numerous  family  of  Atwood,  came  from 
England  to  America  uot  long  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  settled  in  Plymouth.  Tradition  has  it 
that  he  had  four  sons;  one  settled  at  Cape  Cod,  one 
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took  the  name  of  Wood,  oue  died  at  Plymouth,  and 
the  other,  whose  name  was  Nathauiel  Atwood,  settled 
iu  that  part  of  Plymouth  which  iu  1707  was  set  off 
aud  incorporated  as  the  towu  of  Plyinpton.  But  in 
1790  this  same  laud,  ouce  part  of  Plymouth,  theu 
Plympton,  was  again  set  off  and  named,  for  the  third 
aud  last  time,  Carver.  This  land,  occupied  then  by 
an  Atwood,  is  still  owned  aud  occupied  by  those 
bearing  the  name. 

Nathaniel  Atwood-  was  a  deacon  of  a  church  in 
Plymouth,  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Morey.  They  had  four  sons, — Johu,  Nathaniel, 
Barnabas,  and  Isaac.  The  following  incident  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  country  at 
that  time:  "Before  they  had  almanacs,  aud  teams 
were  scarce,  the  deacon  lost  the  run  of  time,  and 
went  eight  miles  with  a  grist  on  his  shoulders  to  mill 
on  Sunday,  and  when  he  found  out  it  was  Sunday  he 
carried  the  bag  of  grain  to  the  meeting-house." 

Lieut.  Nathaniel3  married,  first,  Mary  Adams,  of 
Kingston,  Mass.;  secoud,  Mrs.  Abigail  (Shaw) 
Lucas.  They  had  a  large  family  of  childreu.  Na- 
thaniel was  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia. 

Ichabod*  was  born  in  Plympton  (now  Carver), 
1744 ;  married  Hannah  Shaw,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Shaw,  a  descendant  iu  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  Jonathan  Shaw,  the  emigrant.  (Her 
brother  was  Lieut.  Joseph  Shaw,  of  the  militia.  He 
carried  the  same  sword  in  his  military  service  which 
his  grandfather  used  in  the  French  war,  and  his 
father  also  used  in  the  Revolution.)  They  had 
twelve  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  middle  age. 

Nathaniel3,  sou  of  Ichabod  and  Mary  (Shaw)  At- 
wood, was  born  April  28,  1782,  at  Middleboro' ; 
married  Zilpah,  daughter  of  Francis  Shurtleff,  Esq., 
of  Carver.  They  had  three  children  attaining  ma- 
turity,— Flora  (Mrs.  Elijah  Hackett),  Ichabod  F.,  and 
Renel.  (Ichabod  F.  Atwood,  of  Middleboro',  to 
whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  an- 
cestral history,  was  born  March  13,  1S20  ;  lie  has 
served  in  various  military,  town,  aud  church  offices, 
aud  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  over  thirty  years.  He 
married  Abigail  T.,  daughter  of  Harvey  C.  aud  Han- 
nah C.  Thomas.  Abigail's  greatgrandfather,  Cobb, 
lived  to  be  oue  hundred  and  seven  years  and  eight 
months  old.) 

Renel0  married  Abigail  Tillson.  Their  children 
are  Renel  G.,  Lucy  C.  (Mrs.  Nelson  Thomas),  Flora 
M.  (Mrs.  Charles  Cole),  Zilpah  S.  (Mrs.  Lorenzo 
Curtis),  Benjamin  S.,  Elijah  II.,  and  Lafayette,  who 
is  employed  in  his  brother's  business. 

Benjamin  S.  Atwood,  seventh  generation  from 
John   Atwood,   the   first  of    the   family  to  settle  in 


Plymouth,  son  of  Renel  and  Abigail  (Tillson)  At- 
wood, was  born  iu  Carver,  Mass.,  June  25,  1840. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  went  to  work  in  a  lumber-mill  iu  Mid- 
dleboro', afterwards  in  Plympton,  from  which  town 
he  enlisted,  April  17,  1861,  iu  Company  H,  Third 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  under  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  for  ninety 
days.  He  re-enlisted  for  nine  months  in  Company 
B,  same  regiment.  His  regiment  was  engaged  in 
burning  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  and  his  company  was 
on  picket  the  night  of  the  famous  Big  Bethel  repulse. 
He  was  mustered  out  with  his  company,  and  returned 
to  Plympton,  where  he  remained  until  1SU0.  He 
then,  with  his  brother,  Elijah  II.,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  "  Atwood  Brothers,"  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woodeu  boxes  at  North  Abiugton,  which 
business  they  removed  to  South  Abington  iu  1872. 
Iu  1879,  Elijah  retired  from  the  firm,  and  Benjamiu 
S.  still  carries  on  business  under  the  old  firm-name. 

Mr.  Atwood  married,  Sept.  20,  18G2,  Angelina  F., 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Mary  Weston,  of  Plymptou. 
They  have  three  children, — Winthrop  F.  (a  student 
at    Harvard    University),   Bertrand    W.,  and   Mabel 

F.  Mr.  Atwood  is  Republican  in  politics,  aud  active 
in  political  work  ;  has  been  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  and  now  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  towu 
committee.  He  is  a  member  of  Puritan  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  South  Abington  ;  Pil- 
grim Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Abington  ;  and  Old 
Colony  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar.  He  has 
been  elected   to  all   the  offices  of  his  post,    No.   73, 

G.  A.  R.,  Abington,  filling  them  acceptably,  aud  has 
just  been  honored  for  the  third  time  with  an  elec- 
tion as  commander  of  Plymouth  County  Division, 
G.  A.  R. 

Mr.  Atwood  is  a  progressive  and  energetic  mau,  in- 
terests himself  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  town, 
aud  warmly  advocates  all  measures  tending  to  the 
growth  aud  improvement  of  his  chosen  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  gives  liberally  of  his  time  to  forward  them. 
He  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  town  ;  has  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  water-works  from  its  organization  ; 
aud  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  progress  aud  comple- 
tion of  the  works  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  him. 
He  is  an  industrious,  persevering,  and  successful 
manufacturer,  a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,  a  generous, 
warm-hearted,  and  genial  compauiou  aud  friend  ;  de- 
serves and  enjoys  a  large  circle  of  appreciative  ac- 
quaintance, and  ranks  worthily  among  the  representa- 
tive and  self-made  men  of  this  prosperous  aud 
thriving  town. 
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HORATIO   F.  COPELAND,  M.D. 

Horatio  F.  Copeland,  M.D.,  son  of  Horatio  and 
Delia  (Nye)  Copeland,  was  born  in  Easton,  Mass., 
Nov.  15,  1842.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Law- 
rence Copeland,  the  emigrant,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  in  early  colonial  days,  married  Lydia 
Townsend,aud  died  in  1699,  at  a  hale  old  age,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The 
line  to  Dr.  Copeland  is  Lawrence  ',  William  -  (married 
Mary  Webb),  Jonathan  J  (married  Betty  Snell,  settled 
in  East  Bridgewatcr,  and  died  at  ninety  years), 
Elijah  '  (married  Rhoda  Snell  and  resided  in  Easton), 
Josiah  b  (married  Susannah  Hayward,  of  West  Bridge- 
water),  Horatio6  (married  Mrs.  Thomas  Howard,  nee 
Nye),  Horatio  F.' 

Horatio  Copeland  was  a  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer, and  a  stirring  man  of  business.  He  was  con- 
nected with  cotton- manufacturing  both  in  Easton, 
Mass.,  and  in  North  Carolina,  in  which  State  he  was 
probably  the  first  man  to  put  in  operation  a  cotton- 
giu. 

Dr.  Copeland  was  fitted  for  college  at  Thetford 
(Vt.)  Academy,  and,  after  studying  medicine  with 
that  justly  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Caleb  Swan,  of 
Eastou,  attended  Harvard  Medical  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1865.  His  country  needing  his  ser- 
vices as  an  assistant  surgeon,  he  received  his  degree 
in  advance  of  the  regular  graduation,  and  at  once 
(January,  18G5)  took  the  position  of  acting  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  service,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  post  hospital  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
and  also  of  the  large  smallpox  hospital  located  at 
that  post.  Acquiring  valuable  experience,  and  doing 
faithful  service,  he  remained  until  June  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  located 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  South  Abiugtou, 
in  which  he  has  been  constantly  and  successfully  en- 
gaged. He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  a  diligent  student  and  thoughtful 
observer  of  whatever  transpires  in  the  realm  of  medi- 
cine, keeping  his  knowledge  fully  to  the  front  of  the 
latest  and  approved  medical  discoveries,  and  thor- 
oughly aud  patiently  investigating  the  pathology  of 
various  cases  coming  under  his  personal  observation, 
and  comparing  his  conclusions  with  others.  He  has 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  and  stands  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  medical  brethren. 

Dr.  Copeland  has  taken  much  interest  iu  Free- 
masoury.  He  was  admitted  to  the  order  in  Rising 
Star  Lodge  of  Stoughton,  but  is  now  counected 
with  Puritan  Lodge,  South  Abington  ;  Pilgrim 
Chapter.  Abington  :  Old  Colouy  Commandery,  Abing- 
ton ;    aud    Abiugton    Council.      Of   this    last-named 


organization  he  was  one  of  the  constituent  members, 
its  second  officer  for  three  years,  and  its  presiding 
officer  four  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of  David  A. 
Russell  Post,  No.  78,  G-.  A.  R.  of  South  Abiugton  ; 
and  a  Republican  in  politics. 

Dr.  Copeland  is  in  accord  with  the  progressive 
element  of  society ;  has  social  qualities,  and  a  win- 
ning geniality  which  attracts  many  friends,  whom  he 
retains  by  his  outspoken  frankness  and  sincerity,  his 
broad  and  charitable  opinions,  and  the  strength  of 
his  adherence  to  his  principles.  Although  young  in 
years,  he  has  built  up  a  fine  aud  lucrative  practice, 
and  is  one  of  South  Abington's  most  popular  citizens. 


REV.  E.  PORTER   DYER. 

Rev.  E.  Porter  Dyer,  formerly  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Shrewsbury, 
died  at  South  Abington  Tuesday,  Aug.  22,  1882. 
He  was  born  at  South  Abington  Aug.  15,  1S13, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  iu  1833,  in  the  class 
with  Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  after- 
wards pursued  a  theological  course  at  Andover.  In 
1835  he  began  preaching  at  Stow,  Middlesex  Co., 
and  established  a  Congregatioual  Church  there,  which 
became  the  parent  of  two  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  left  the  pastorate  at  Stow  in  1840",  aud  for  a  year 
was  engaged  in  city  missionary  work  at  Boston. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
he  then  went  to  Hingham,  where  he  established  a 
Congregational  Church,  and  secured  the  fuuds  for 
building  the  meeting-house  at  Hingham  Centre.  He 
remained  at  Hingham  sixteen  years,  where  he  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  the  town.  In  the 
!  mean  while  he  was  instrumental  iu  establishing  a 
Congregational  Church  at  Beachwood,  in  Scituate* 
Iu  1864  he  resigned  the  pastorate,  and  again  under- 
took pioneer  work  at  Winter  Hill,  in  Somerville, 
where  he  founded  the  Broadway  Congregational 
Church.  Thus  he  was  directly  the  founder  of  three 
Congregational  Churches,  and  indirectly  of  three 
more.  From  Somerville  he  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Cougregatioual  Church  at  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  remaiued  seven  or  eight  years,  then  leaving 
the  pastoral  work  to  return  to  his  ancestral  home,  at 
South  Abington.  He  did  not  abandou  pulpit  service, 
however,  and  until  the  summer  of  1881  he  supplied 
one  of  the  churches  at  Hanover,  when  his  work  was 
interrupted  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  permanently 
disabled  him.  For  the  few  months  preceding  his  death 
he  was  confined  to  his  room,  though  he  retained  his 
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mental  faculties  unclouded  to  the  end.  During  his 
early  ministry  he  was  often  actively  engaged  in  re- 
vival work,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Plymouth 
and  Norfolk  Counties  many  Christian  people  have 
cause  to  remember  him  with  gratitude.  His  life  was 
one  of  hard  and  unremitting  toil  for  his  Master,  and 
he  has  gone  to  find  the  reward  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Of  his  children  who  reached  adult  life,  two  have  gone 
before  him, — Mrs.  Helen  A.  Lee,  who,  after  a  term 
of  service  among  the  freedmen  of  the  South  during 
the  war,  and  immediately  after  her  marriage,  was  lost 
at  sea,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Pierson,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  who  died  last  winter  at  Pao-ting-fu, 
North  China.  The  surviving  children  are  Edward  N. 
Dyer,  engaged  in  educational  and  missionary  work  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wyatt,  of 
West  Medford  ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Thomas,  of  Boston  ;  Mrs. 
Martha  L.  Ford,  of  West  Medford  ;  and  E.  Porter 
Dyer,  of  Springfield.  A  descendant  of  a  Pilgrim 
family,  and  brought  up  in  conformity  to  the  religious 
thought  and  life  of  the  Old  Colony,  Mr.  Dyer  was  a 
forcible  preacher  of  the  old  school  and  very  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  which  was  always  his  chief  religious 
teacher  and  guide.  In  middle  life  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  religious  and  other  journals.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  two  or  three  books  for  children 
and  young  people,  and  a  metrical  version  of  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  in 
1869. 


WILLIAM  P.  CORTIIELL. 
A  history  of  South  Abington,  however  brief, 
would  be  far  from  complete  if  no  mention  were  made 
of  Mr.  William  P.  Corthell.  He  has  served  on  the 
board  of  selectmen,  with  one  exception,  every  year 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  In  Abington 
he  acted  as  a  singularly  able  and  impartial  moderator 
at  nearly  all  the  regular  and  special  town-meetings 
from  May  a,  1848,  to  Dec.  8,  1874.  From  1S50  to 
1855  he  was  on  the  boards  of  selectmen  and  asses- 
sors, and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1850  and  1S53.  As  a  special  county  commissioner 
he  served  one  year,  and  as  a  county  commissioner, 
fifteen  years.  Such  a  period  of  service  is  almost 
without  parallel,  and  shows  the  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  his  fellow-citizens  have  placed  in  him. 


HON.  HORACE  REED. 
The  senator  from  the  Second  Plymouth  District  for 
the  present  legislative  year  (1883-84)  is  Hun.  Horace 
Reed,  of  this  town.  He  is  a  brother  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Reed,  and  was  born  in  Abington.  Mr.  Reed 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Court  in  1863-64;  has  served  on  the  board  of  school 
committee  of  Abington,  and  was  clerk  in  his  brother's 
factory  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Drainage,  Insurance,  and  Prisons 
during:  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 


HISTORY    OF    ROCKLAND. 


BY  CHARLES   F.  ME3ERVE,  A.M. 


Rockland,  formerly  a  part  of  Abington,  was  in- 
corporated March  9,  1874.  Haviug  had  a  corporate 
existence  for  ouly  a  decade,  her  history  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief.  Rockland  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
town.  The  streets  are  neat  and  well  kept,  and  have 
beautifully-shaded  sidewalks,  and  the  dwellings  con- 
vey to  the  stranger  the  pleasing  impression  of  comfort 
and  neatness.  There  is  a  well-organized  fire  depart- 
ment, and  a  liberally  patronized  public  library. 

The  following  were  the  town  officers  for  the  first 
year :  Towu  Clerk,  E.  R.  Studley ;  Treasurer  and 
Collector,  E.  R.  Studley  ;  Selectmen,  Assessors,  and 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  E.  R.  Studley,  J.  C.  Hebberd, 
J.  W.  Beal ;  School  Committee.  J.  C.  Gleason  (three 
years),  Martha  Reed  (two  years),  George  H.  Bates 
(one  year)  ;  Auditors,  Washington  Reed,  Zenas  M. 
Lane,  Isaiah  Jeukius ;  Highway  Surveyors,  J.  C. 
Hebberd,  J.  \V.  Beal,  Joseph  French  ;  Constables, 
George  F.  Wheeler,  Owen  Maguire,  Joshua  Crooker, 
David  B.  Torrcy,  J.  W.  Beal,  Ferdinand  H.  Pool, 
Samuel  P.  Keen,  Willis  Taylor  ;  Field-Drivers,  Mi- 
chael Shannahan,  Luther  W.  Turner,  John  Llewel- 
lyn, George  P.  Shaw  ;  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Samuel  T.  Bliss  ;  Measurer  of  Wood  and  Bark, 
H.  C.  Totman ;  Surveyor  of  Lumber,  Albert  Culver; 
Fence-Viewers,  George  B.  Clapp,  Washington  Reed, 
Richmoud  J.  Lane  ;  Truant  Officers,  David  Thomas, 
H.  C.  Totman ;  Keeper  of  Lock-up,  George  F. 
Wheeler  ;  Chief  Eugineer  of  Fire  Department,  Jo- 
seph Merritt ;  Representatives  (Twelfth  District), 
Dexter  Grose,  George  W.  Reed,  of  Abington. 

The  business  conducted  by  Messrs.  French  &  Hall 
was  established  in  1881  by  the  present  proprietors. 
Mr.  French,  twenty  years  previous  to  that,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The 
special  line  of  trade  for  which  this  house  is  celebrated 
is  the  manufacture  of  fine-  and  medium-grade  hand- 
and  machine-sewed  calf  boots  and  shoes,  a  depart- 
ment in  which  it  stands  second  to  none  for  excellence 
and  durability  of  this  class  of  goods.  The  business 
premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  French  &  Hall  cover  a 


spacious  area  of  twelve  thousand  square  feet  of  flooring, 
the  building  being  a  four-story  structure,  of  which  they 
occupy  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  On  the 
first-mentioned  floor  is  the  office  and  packing-room  ; 
the  third  floor  is  required  for  the  cutting  and  stitching, 
and  sole-leather  department,  while  the  fourth  is  devoted 
to  bottoming.  Seventy-five  people,  some  of  whom 
are  expert  workingmen,  find  employment  here,  their 
production  averaging  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs 
per  day.  The  machinery  with  which  the  establish- 
ment is  supplied  is  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
being  of  the  latest  improved  pattern,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  perfection  of  the  goods  produced.  In  charge 
of  the  establishment  is  Mr.  Joseph  E.  French, 
whose  acquirements  in  his  vocation  are  such  as  to  in- 
sure the  satisfactory  transaction  of  all  matters  in  his 
charge.  Mr.  Hall  attends  to  all  the  selling  of  the 
goods,  and  is  well  known  among  the  trade,  having 
had  some  eight  years'  experience  in  this  line.  The 
number  of  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  last 
year  was  two  thousand  six  hundred,  at  the  value  of 
oue  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Messrs.  French  &  Hall  have  been  identified  with 
their  vocation  in  Rockland  for  a  number  of  years, 
during  which  time  they  have  not  ouly  acquired  a 
thorough  and  minute  knowledge  of  their  business,  but 
have  secured  and  maintained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  community.  Of  the  individual  members  of 
the  firm,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Joseph  E.  French  is 
a  native  of  Rockland,  where  he  was  born  in  183S; 
while  Mr.  George  W.  Hall  is  originally  from  Roches- 
ter, in  this  State,  his  birth  occurring  in  18-47,  and 
resides  at  Abington.  Their  Boston  office  is  located  at 
No.  135  Summer  Street. 

The  affluence  of  invention  characteristic  of  the 
present  age  supplies  in  abundance  new  machines,  new 
processes,  and  new  materials  aa  rapidly  as  the  never- 
ceasing  demands  for  increased  production,  superior 
style  and  quality,  and  lessened  cost  of  manufactured 
articles  necessitates  them.  To  those  outside  a  de- 
partment of  industry  who   have  merely  uoticed  the 
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fact  that  the  goods  produced  in  it  are  more  abundant, 
stylish,  and  convenient  than  formerly,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  intricate  machinery,  methodical  processes,  I 
and  systematic  division  of  labor  now  employed  comes 
as  a  startling  revelation.  The  production  of  any  one 
of  the  most  familiar  objects  of  every-day  use  involves  i 
the  assistance  of  numerous  mechanical  contrivances 
of  which  the  grandparents  of  the  present  generation 
were  wholly  ignorant.  The  manufacture  of  paper 
boxes,  for  example,  is  an  industry  which  has  assumed 
immense  proportions  with  the  development  of  pro- 
duction in  innumerable  varieties  of  goods  to  which 
this  form  of  package  is  appropriate.  Among  those 
manufacturers  iu  this  department  who  add  greatly  to 
the  impetus  of  the  trade  we  find  the  house  of  Messrs. 
F.  E  Nesmith  &  Co.  The  business  was  established 
in  1883,  by  C.  Littlefield  &  Co.,  who  were  succeeded 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  present  proprietors.  The 
premises  occupied  by  them  are  situated  on  Church 
Street,  and  cover  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  by  forty-five  feet,  being  a  four-story  structure,  of 
which  they  occupy  the  first  floor,  where  they  carry  on 
the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  of  all  descriptions. 
The  machinery  with  which  the  establishment  is 
equipped  embraces  every  improvement  or  novel  ad- 
vantage kuown  to  the  trade,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
perfection  of  the  goods  produced  as  well  as  the  rap- 
idity with  which  they  are  made.  Employment  is 
giveu  to  about  forty  skilled  operatives,  who  turn  out 
about  five  thousand  boxes  per  day,  or  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  per  year.  Messrs.  F.  E.  Nesmith 
&,  Co.  entered  into  the  arena  of  trade  competition 
after  a  long  application  to,  and  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of,  the  art.  Possessing  as  they  do  a  most 
eligible  location,  combined  with  practical  knowledge 
and  business  capacity,  the  trade  is  sure  to  increase 
and  attain  such  a  position  as  they  so  well  deserve. 

Promoting  the  industrial  thrift  of  Rockland  by 
the  employment  of  numerous  artisans  and  others, 
and  fostering  a  trade  which  extends  throughout  the 
country,  the  house  of  Messrs.  R.  J.  Lane  &  Pratt  is 
certainly  entitled  to  meution  in  this  work.  Estab- 
lished in  1880,  the  firm  was  originally  Lane  &  Chip- 
man,  who  began  about  that  time  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  which  title  was  succeeded  by  R.  J. 
Lane  &  Pratt  in  August,  1S83,  which  from  that  pe- 
riod has  (under  the  captiou  title)  been  composed  of 
R.  J.  Lane,  formerly  senior  partner  in  the  house  of 
J.  Lane  &  Son,  and  A.  II.  Pratt,  who  was  connected 
with  the  old  house  of  Laue  &  Chipman  from  its 
foundation  in  1880.  The  plant  now  covers  an  area  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  by  forty-five  feet,  flanked 
with  an     L  measuring   seventy    by   thirty-five    feet, 


beiug  a  four-story  structure,  of  which  they  occupy  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  of  the  main  building. 
Here  we  find  the  office,  packing-room,  and  also  the 
cuttiug  department  on  the  second  floor.  On  the  third 
floor  a  large  number  of  mechanics  are  employed  in 
botlomiug,  and  on  the  fourth  floor  skilled  operatives 
are  attending  the  stitching.  One  steam-engine  of 
about  twenty-five  horse-power  furnishes  the  necessary 
motive-power.  This  manufactory  contains  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  and  employment  is  given  to 
some  one  huudred  people  during  the  whole  year,  their 
annual  output  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand 
pairs,  which,  for  quality  and  excellence,  bear  a  high 
reputation  among  the  trade.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  this  well-known  and  firmly-established  house 
should  have  attained  the  success  it  enjoys,  and  which 
the  long  experience  of  the  proprietors  in  the  business 
and  their  general  liberal  policy  and  integrity  fully 
warrants  a  lengthened  continuance.  The  individual 
members  of  the  firm  are  both  natives  of  Abington. 
Mr.  Richmond  J.  Lane  was  born  in  1820,  and  Mr. 
Ashton  H.  Pratt  in  1857.  They  have  uniformly 
made  it  a  rule  to  employ  none  but  skilled  workmen, 
use  nothing  but  the  best  stock,  and  the  trade  may 
depend  confidently  upon  securing  from  their  estab- 
lishment exactly  what  they  desire.  Their  salesroom 
is  at  No.  127  Summer  Street,  Roston.  The  firm  last 
year  turned  out  four  thousand  twelve-pair  cases,  at  a 
market  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  mentioning  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  Rock- 
land we  would  not  willingly  omit  reference  to  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Arnold  <fc  Leatherbee,  which  has 
done  no  little  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  industrial 
thrift  of  the  community.  This  house  was  established 
in  1879,  by  Messrs.  Arnold  &  Leatherbee,  under  the 
above  title,  both  partners  having  had  a  previous  ex- 
perience iu  the  manufacturing  business  of  a  compre- 
hensive character.  The  premises  cousist  of  a  four- 
stoiy  structure,  measuring  thirty-two  by  sixty  feet  in 
dimensions,  the  first  floor  being  retained  for  office  and 
sole-leather  ;  the  second  floor  required  as  finishing- 
room  and  packing  department ;  on  the  third  we  find 
a  force  of  skilled  mechanics  employed  in  cuttiug, 
fitting,  and  stitchiug ;  and  the  fourth  is  used  for 
bottoming.  Here  one  hundred  hands  are  employed, 
who  manufacture  about  two  huudred  pairs  per  day. 
Iu  the  hauds,  and  under  the  able  management  of  this 
house,  the  business  has  been  greatly  enlarged  during 
the  period  which  they  have  controlled  it,  a  trade 
having  been  established  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  is  annually  on  the  increase.  The  manufacture 
of  hand-  and   machine-sewed   meu's   tine   calf   boots 
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and  shoes  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Arnold,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who, 
with  an  experience  of  many  years,  is  known  through- 
out the  entire  trade  as  an  expert  iu  his  vocation.  Mr. 
H.  B  Arnold  is  a  native  of  Rockland,  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  while  Mr.  J.  D. 
Leatheibee  is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  he  was  born 
in  184G.  Their  sales-room  is  located  at  No.  57  Lin- 
coln Street,  Boston.  Messrs.  Arnold  &  Leatherbee 
were,  for  twelve  years  previous  to  their  establishing 
themselves  in  busiuess,  iu  the  employ  of  Mr.  George 
B.  Clapp,  shoe  manufacturer,  the  former  aa  super- 
intendent, and  the  latter  as  book-keeper.  They  em- 
ploy one  hundred  hands,  and  manufacture  three 
hundred  pairs  per  day. 

An  important  business  was  established  in  1870  by 
Messrs.  Torrey  &  Guruey,  a  title  which  was  sup- 
planted in  1879  by  E.  P.  Torrey  &  Co.,  and  in 
1883  changed  to  the  present  style,  Torrey,  Gurney 
&  Co.  The  premises  cover  an  area  of  fifty  by  thirty 
feet,  flanked  with  an  L  measuring  thirty-four  by  fif- 
teen feet  in  dimensions,  being  three  stories  in  height. 
The  first  floor  contains  the  office,  packing-room,  and 
stock  of  sole-leather,  also  the  dressing  and  stitching 
department ;  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to  cutting 
and  stitching,  and  the  third  floor  is  reserved  for  tree- 
ing and  finishing.  One  ten  horse-power  engine  and 
fifteen  horse-power  boiler  are  required  to  move  the 
machinery,  which  is  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
style,  while  one  hundred  skilled  operatives  are  given 
employment,  who  manufacture  some  two  hundred 
pairs  per  day.  The  goods  manufactured  and  turned 
out  by  Messrs.  Torrey,  Gurney  &  Co.  hold  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  market  for  quality  and  durability. 
The  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  house,  though  rapid, 
is  only  commensurate  with  the  energy,  good  judgment, 
and  superior  advantages  possessed  by  this  firm,  all  of 
which  are  sedulously  employed  in  maintaining  the 
character  of  their  goods.  The  individual  members  of 
the  firm  are  too  well  and  widely  known  in  this  town, 
and  by  the  general  trade  over  the  country,  to  demand 
personal  mention  at  our  hands.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Tor- 
rey and  E.  S.  Tirrell  arc  uatives  of  Abington,  the 
former  being  fifty,  and  the  latter  fifty-four  years  of 
age.  Mr.  J.  C.  Gurney  is  a  native  of  Hartford,  Me., 
where  he  was  born  in  1833.  Their  sample-  and  sales- 
room is  located  at  No.  107  Summer  Street,  Boston. 

Iu  reviewing  the  several  firms  and  individuals  iu 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  we  require  no  apology  for 
referring  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  \V.  E.  Putnam  &  Co. 
as  being  clearly  entitled  to  recognition  in  this  history. 
This  house  was  organized  in  1863,  by  the  association 
of  Messrs.  W.   E.  Putnam   and   II.  S.  Jenkins,  who 


entered  into  the  manufacture  of  fine  calf  boots  and 
shoes.  The  factory,  a  three-story  structure,  occupies 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  five  by  forty  feet,  the 
same  being  supplied  with  a  twenty-five  horse-power 
steam-engine  which  operates  the  machinery,  all  of 
which  is  particularly  effective  and  ingenious.  Some 
two  hundred  skillful  mechanics  find  occupation  in  this 
establishment,  who  turn  out  over  five  hundred  pairs 
per  day.  This  factory  is  equal  in  extent  to  any  simi- 
lar concern  in  the  State,  and  has  become  the  centre 
from  which  radiates  a  trade  extending  from  Maine  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans. 
The  first  floor  of  this  well-equipped  factory  is  used  as 
office-  and  packing-room,  while  a  large  force  of  arti- 
sans is  attending  to  the  finishing  and  dressing.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a  number  of  operatives  conducting 
the  fitting,  cutting,  and  bottoming,  and  ou  the  third 
floor  bottoming  and  cutting  is  done.  The  factory  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bates,  and 
the  goods  made  are  mainly  the  finest  hand-sewed, 
equaling  in  style  the  best  Newark  goods. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Putnam  &  Co.  also  have  a  large  manu- 
factory at  Campello.  Always  pursuing  a  policy  em- 
bracing the  cardinal  elements  of  success, — the  highest 
possible  standard  of  goods  produced  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price, — strict  adherence  to  sound  business  princi- 
ples, and  an  indefatigable  activity  to  ascertain  the  wants 
of  the  trade,  the  house  of  W.  E.  Putnam  &  Co.  has 
created  a  demand  for  their  manufactures  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable and  liberal  manufacturing  concerns.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Putnam  is  a  native  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  born  in  1837,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Jenkins  claims 
Boston  his  native  city,  and  has  reached  the  age  of 
forty-five  years.  As  a  firm,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  them,  that  in  all  attributes  that  lead  to  success  and 
universal  consideration,  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Jcnkius 
have  been  endowed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
location  of  their  sample-room  is  at  122  Summer 
Street,  Boston. 

To  successfully  achieve  the  desired  result  of  turn- 
ing out  the  best  description  of  work,  it  is  essential 
that  the  manufacturer  should  avail  himself  of  such  im- 
provements as  will  more  easily  tend  to  accomplish  his 
object.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  boots  and  shoes,  as  the  large  amount  of 
rivalry  and  competition  displayed  by  the  different 
houses  affords  at  once  a  market  for  any  improvement 
that  may  tend  to  lessen  the  cost  or  better  the  produc- 
tion. In  this  connection  we  make  mention  of  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Jasou  Smith,  of  Rockland, 
manufacturer  of  Smith's  patent  sole-fitting  and  chan- 
neling machine.     This  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving 
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machines  ever  introduced.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  this  machine  are  that  the  cost  of  labor  in 
stock-fitting  is  reduced  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  as  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  from  two  to 
four  men.  An  active  workman  can  round,  channel, 
aud  groove  iu  one  day  two  thousand  pairs.  One  great 
advantage  in  this  machine  is  the  saving  of  dies,  which 
in  one  year  alone  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  states  that  this  machine 
has  "  saved  more  than  three  fourths  the  expense  of 
dies,"  aud  that  they  •'  find  iron  patterns  more  con- 
venient to  handle  and  easier  to  change." 

This  house  was  established  in  1S7S  by  Messrs.  C. 
T.  Stetson  and  J.  Smith,  under  which  title  it  was 
known  till  1879,  when  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Stetson  the  style  aud  status  changed  to  that  at  present 
employed.  The  premises  occupied  by  Mr.  Smith 
consist  of  a  three-story  structure,  covering  an  area  of 
fifty -five  by  twenty -seven  feet,  of  which  he  occupies 
two  floors,  which  are  equipped  with  the  most  perfect 
machinery  and  mechanical  appliances. 

A  native  of  Maine,  where  he  was  born  in  1842, 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  prominent  in  promotiug  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  interests  of  llockland,  and 
occupies  an  esteemed  position  in  the  consideration  of 
this  community. 

In  refereuce  to  the  boot  and  shoe  business  trans- 
acted in  Rockland  we  have  particular  occasion  to  note 
the  house  of  Z.  M.  &  E.  Lane  as  being  more  than 
usually  prominent  for  the  enterprise  and  energy  with 
which  its  operations  are  conducted.  When  Mr.  J. 
Lane  established  his  business,  iu  1834,  his  capital 
was  small,  and  his  resources  consequently  limited. 
Being  a  practical  mechanic,  however,  aud  perfectly 
familiar  with  his  work  in  every  department,  he  made 
it  his  object  to  excel,  and  the  superiority  of  his  work 
became  so  well  known  as  to  lead  to  a  trade  which 
gradually  increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1855  he 
admitted  his  two  sous,  R.  J.  and  Z.  M.  Lane,  to  an 
interest  in  the  concern,  and  the  business  was  carried 
on  under  the  style  of  J.  Lane  &  Sous  till  1879,  when 
the  present  firm  succeeded  to  the  plant.  To  the 
manufacture  of  fine  boots  and  shoes  the  attention  of 
the  firm  is  mainly  directed,  and  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  are  simply 
unrivaled.  The  factory  is  a  large  four-story  buildiug, 
covering  au  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  by 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  supplied  with  all  the  mod- 
ern mechanical  appliances  requisite  for  the  perfection 
of  first-class  work.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
experienced  mechanics  aro  employed  in  the  several 
departmeuts,  who  turn  out  some  seventy-five  cases 
per   day.     In   point   of   durability,  style,  and   finish, 


these  goods  compare  most  favorably  with  the  similar 
products  of  other  makers,  and  have  a  steady  and 
widely-extended  demand.  Both  members  of  the  firm 
are  natives  of  Rockland,  and  were  born  in  that  towu, — 
Mr.  Zenas  M.  Lane  in  1828,  and  Mr.  Everett  Lane  in 
183G, — both  having  been  actively  identified  here  with 
the  iuterests  and  industries  of  this  commuuity.  This 
firm  produces  annually  about  nine  thousand  cases,  at 
a  value  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Among  the  many  houses  engaged  in  the  trade  in 
Rockland  that  are  worthy  of  meutiou  is  the  house  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Torrey.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  fine 
calf  boots  aud  shoes,  of  which  lie  makes  as  fine  an 
assortment  as  cau  be  obtained  iu  any  similar  con- 
cern. This  establishment  was  originated  by  C.  W. 
Torrey  aud  T.  P.  Young  iu  185S.  They  conducted 
the  business  uutil  1SG0,  wheu  the  latter  retired,  aud 
the  title  of  the  firm  changed  to  its  present  title.  The 
premises  consist  of  a  four-story  structure,  covering 
au  area  of  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet.  Here,  iu  various  departmeuts  of  the  works, 
arc  employed  one  hundred  aud  fifty  bauds,  many  of 
whom  are  expert  mechanics,  all  being  adroit  iu  their 
respective  duties,  who  turn  out  fifty  dozen  pairs  per 
day.  All  the  latest  aud  most  improved  machinery, 
propelled  by  a  fifteen  horse-power  steam-engine,  are 
to  be  found  here.  In  all  respects  this  establishment 
occupies  a  leading  position  in  the  market,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  its  goods,  but  is  also 
equally  conspicuous  for  the  enterprise  of  its  policy 
and  the  liberality  and  promptness  with  which  all  iu 
dealings  are  conducted.  Mr.  C.  W.  Torrey  is  a  native 
of  Rockland,  where  he  was  born  in  1831,  and  bears 
a  high  reputatiou  among  his  many  friends  and  cus- 
tomers. 

In  describing  the  various  manufacturers  of  Rock- 
laud  we  are  not  likely  to  overlook  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Warfield,  which  is  deserving  of  more 
than  limited  consideration.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Warfield  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  iu  Rock- 
land as  a  practical  and  skillful  machinist,  aud  the 
work  turned  out  from  his  establishment  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  trade  as  first-class  iu  every  respect. 
This  house  was  established  in  18S1  by  Mr.  Warfield, 
and  duriug  this  period  he  has  been  continually  en- 
gaged iu  mcchauical  pursuits,  until  his  name  and 
reputation  as  a  machinist  have  become  widespread 
throughout  this  State.  The  premises  consist  of  a 
four-story  structure,  of  which  he  occupies  part  of  the 
first  floor,  well  equipped  throughout,  including  two 
turning-lathes,  two  polishing-lathes,  and  a  forge.  The 
business  dune  by  Mr.  Warfield  is  varied  aud  exten- 
sive, embracing  many  specialties.      He   is  a  manufae- 
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turer  of  shoe  machinery,  together  with  all  kinds  of 
repairs  and  general  machine  work  to  order,  etc.  He 
employs  assistants,  who  are  also  skillful  mechanics, 
aud  is  prepared  to  execute  all  work  in  his  Hue  not 
only  promptly,  but  with  that  intelligent  apprehension 
that  makes  his  service  so  highly  appreciated.  Mr. 
C.  II.  Warfield  is  a  Dative  of  Blackstone,  this  State, 
where  lie  was  born  in  1S42. 

We  have  already  commented  at  such  length  upon 
the  important  place  that  the  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
ture holds  in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Massa- 
chusetts, that  any  such  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  house  to  which  we  invite  the  reader's  attention 
in  this  article  might  well  be  deemed  superfluous. 
The  house  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Harvell  was  established  iu 
1S74,  aud  he  has  beeu  identified  with  Rockland  and 
its  industries  for  a  number  of  years.  All  the  latest 
and  most  improved  machinery  is  to  be  fouud  here  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  seventy-five  skilled  artisans, 
who  manufacture  about  oue  hundred  pairs  per  day. 
All  goods  are  gotten  up  for  comfort  and  durability,  the 
stock  being  the  best  and  the  workmanship  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Mr.  E.  T.  Harvell  is  a  native  of 
South  Weymouth,  where  he  was  born,  in  1842,  and 
has  had  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  iu  this  indus- 
try. In  the  liveliest  season  Mr.  Harvell  employs 
eighty  hands,  and  last  year  shipped  two  thousand 
five  hundred  cases. 

T.  Dunovuu  commenced  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shuts  in  Rockland  in  1877,  and  employs  from 
twelve  to  twenty  bauds. 

The  business  of  Burrell,  Houghton  &  Co.  was  es- 
tablished by  L.  J.  Loud  and  B.  A.  Burrell,  in  De- 
cember, 1872,  under  the  firm-name  of  Loud  &  Bur- 
rell. At  the  end  of  two  aud  a  half  years  Burrell 
purchased  of  Mr.  Loud  his  interest  in  the  business, 
when  the  style  was  changed  to  B.  A.  Burrell  &  Co. 
Under  this  style  it  contiuued  until  July,  1878,  when 
it  took  the  present  style  of  Burrell,  Houghtou  &  Co. 
Value  of  annual  product,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

J.  S.  Turner.  This  business  was  established  in 
September,  18C5,  under  the  firm-name  of  Studley  & 
Turner.  Iu  1873,  Mr.  Studley  met  his  death  by 
a  sad  accident.  Since  1873  the  business  has  been 
conducted  under  the  firm-name  of  J.  S.  Turner. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  when  running  full  is 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Value 
of  annual  product,  three  hundred  aud  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

J.  II.  Locke  &  Co.  commenced  busiuess  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Rocklaud.     They  employ  about  a 


dozen  hands.    They  do  a  busiuess  of  about  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

A.  W.  Perry  manufactures  boots  and  shoes  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

E.  T.  Wright,  on  Webster  Street,  and  C.  E.  Lane, 
on  Liuden  Street,  have  also  built  up  a  considerable 
business  in  the  manufacturing  of  boots  aud  shoes. 

M.  McDevitt's  bakery  is  a  representative  institution 
of  the  town.  It  employs  about  thirty  persons,  and 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  amounts  to  about 
eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  business  done  by  Messrs.  Culver,  Phillips  & 
Co.  is  so  large  that  it  is  deserving  of  mention.  It 
was  established  in  1871  under  the  firm-name  of  A. 
Culver  &  Co.,  and  so  continued  until  1S79,  wheu  the 
firm  assumed  the  present  name.  Last  year  the  sales 
of  coal  amounted  to  eight  thousand  tons,  and  the 
aggregate  sales  of  coal,  lumber,  grain,  flour,  bay,  etc., 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  footed  up  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  A  business  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars  was  done  the  first  year  it  was  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Culver  was  for  many  years  book-keeper 
for  Jenkins  Lane  &  Son,  and  is  at  present  treasurer 
of  the  Hanover  Branch  Railway  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  also  other  minor 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  town,  consti- 
tuting in  all  an  industrial  centre  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  present  voters  who 
have  lived  in  Abington  and  Rockland  a  half-century 
or  more : 


Jacob  S.  Ames. 
Briggs  Arnold. 
Ezra  Arnold. 
Eira  D.  Arnold. 
Henry  B.  Arnold. 
William  D.  Arnold. 
llorutiu  Baker. 
Robert  Bass. 
David  Beal. 
Franklin  Beal. 
Nathan  A.  Beul. 
Nathaniel  Beal. 
Benjamin  F.  Brooks. 
Bradford  T.  Brooks. 
Alfred  Brown. 
Adna  Burrell. 
Benjamin  Burrell. 
Charles  M.  Burrell. 
Elias  A.  Burrell. 
Harvey  C.  Burrell. 
John  Burrell. 
John  Burrell  (2d). 
Lucius  A.  Burrell. 
Seth  Chandler. 
Edmund  B.  Curtis. 


Joshua  Curtis. 
Leander  Curtis. 
Bruinard  Cusbing. 
Davis  Curbing. 
Urban  W.  Curbing. 
William  S.  Cusbing. 
Zattu  dishing. 
Charles  H.  Dill. 
Joseph  Dill. 
Josiah  IC.  Fuller. 
James  C.  Gardner. 
Washington  Gardner. 
William  It.  Gurncy. 
David  Hammond. 
Albert  Hoburt. 
John  Hobart. 
Dnvid  llolbruok. 
Dexter  Holbrook. 
Quincy  Holbrook. 
Quincy  Holbrook  (2d). 
Richard  Holbrook. 
Turner  R.  Holbrook. 
David  Hunt. 
David  F.  Hunt. 
Gilbert  Hunt. 
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Reuben   Hunt. 
William  Hunt. 
David  Jacobs. 
Zenas  Jenkins. 
Albert  Lane. 
Elbridge  Lane. 
Marshall  Lane. 
Richmond  J.  Lane. 
Silas  Lane. 
Thcruu  Lane. 
Thomas  Lane. 
Warren  Lane. 
Zeoas  M.  Lane. 
Reuben  Loud. 
Sauiuel  V.  Loud. 
George  Lovewell. 
Daniel  Lovewell. 
Gustavua  Mann. 
Josiah  Mann. 
Lewis  A.  Nash. 
Stephen  Payne. 
Gideon  C.  Phillips. 
Cyrus  Pool. 
David  S.  Pool. 
John  C.  Pool. 
Ludo  A.  Pool. 
Lysander  Pool. 
William  Pool. 
James  N.  Pratt. 
Henry  H.  Prouty. 
Amos  S.  Reed. 
Dexter  Reed. 


Theodore  Reed. 
William  T.  Reed. 
Bruckley  Shaw. 
Augustus  E.  Shaw. 
Elijah  Shaw. 
Jcrl'erson  Shaw. 
Melvin  Shaw. 
Dana  Smith. 
Franklin  Smith. 
Nathaniel  R.  Smith. 
Samuel  W.  Soiners. 
Josiah  Soule. 
Stephen  Standish. 
Austin  Studley. 
Reuben  Studley. 
William  A.  Studley. 
David  Thomas. 
Arioeh  Thompson. 
Samuel  V.  Thompson. 
Edwin  S.  Tirrcll. 
Churles  W.  Torrey. 
David  Torrey. 
Edward  P.  Torrey. 
Noah  11.  Turner. 
Elbridge  V.  Wheeler. 
George  F.  Wheeler. 
John  W.  Wheeler. 
Leonard  Whiting, 
Stephen  Whiting. 
John  Wilkes. 
Warren  Wilkes. 


The  teachers  of  Rockland  are  as  follows :  C.  F. 
Meserve,  M.  M.  O'Brien,  Abbie  E.  Ferris,  high 
school ;  C.  B.  Collins,  William  F.  Nichols,  Hulda  B. 
Loud,  Emma  F.  Poole,  grammar  school  ;  Fidelia  A. 
Estes,  Ella  A.  Everson,  W.  W.  Winslow,  Sara  A. 
Mcllvein,  Alice  E.  Newhall,  Effie  Beal,  intermediate; 
Alice  Holbrook,  Central  Street ;  Maria  Jenkins,  Mary 
P.  Shaw,  Clara  A.  Snow,  Carrie  Hughes,  Mary  D. 
Dunbar,  Jennie  Mcllveue,  Mary  D.  Lantz,  primary. 

The  physicians  at  present  practicing  in  Rockland 
are  J.  C.  Gleason,  medical  examiner,  C.  S.  Millett, 
Dr.  Southgate,  Mrs.  Dr.  Winslow,  Dr.  Beamish,  and 
Dr.  Forrest. 

The  receipts  at  the  post-office  the  past  year  amounted 
to  §3140.85. 

In  1S60,  Mr.  William  Douglas  opened  a  periodical 
sture.  At  this  time  he  sold  scarcely  one  hundred 
papers  a  day.  From  this  small  beginning  his  busi- 
ness has  greatly  increased,  uutil  now  he  averages  six 
huudred  a  day,  four  hundred  of  which  are  dailies. 

List  of  women  in  the  town  of  Rockland  cpjalified 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  school  committee,  as  made 
out  by  the  selectmen,  March  3,  18S4: 


Sarah  F.  Meader. :; 
Abbie  M.  Meserve. * 
Malina  Moore.  * 
Charlotte  II.  Mano.' 
Kosmond  S.  Poole. 
Hannah  J.  Packard. 
Emma  F.  Poole.'-1"' 
Julia  Payne. 
Maitba  Heed.'-9 
Anna  Heed. * 
Arabella  Torrey. -' 
Emclinc  D.  Tirrcll." 
Harriet  Turner.-' 
Mary  A.  Woodsuiu.  ' 
Susan  Wheeler. - 
Mary  L.  Smith. 
Sarah  Shaw. 
Betsey  C.  Shaw.* 
Mary  P.  Shaw.* 
)  voted  at  the  last  election 


Sarah  E.  Bird* 
Emma  L.  Bearce. 
Mary  R.  Burrell.» 
Lydia  F.  Baker.* 


Mary  L.  Burrell.'* 
Susanna  P.  Babcock. 
Rebecca  T.  Collins. • 
Angelia  W.  Collins.'* 


Mary  D.  Crowell. 
Sarah  A.  Donham.* 
Mary  D.  Dunbar.*' 
Emma  Dawes. 
Fidelia  A.  Estee. 
Ellen  M.  French. 
Amanda  M.  Gardner.8 
Angelina  G.  Gardnor. 
Anna  G.  Gardner. 
Sarah  E.  llarper.'* 
Betsey  A.  Hicks.* 
Isabella  B.  Hill.* 
Emily  R.  Holbrook. 
Lydia  J.  Holbrook.'* 
Mariesta  D.  Howland. 
Julia  Holbrook.* 
Mary  R.  Jenkins.* 
Hulda  B.  Loud.* 
Maria  F.  Lowell. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (": 
for  school  committee. 

Hartsuff  Post,  No.  74,  6.  A.  R.,  was  chartered 
Jan.  11,  18G9,  upon  application  of  Charles  L.  Rice, 
Josiah  Soule,  Jr.,  Wesley  Gurney,  B.  V.  Bennett, 
Nelson  Lowell,  Elijah  Thompson,  George  H.  Hunt, 
Nathan  A.  Beal,  Josiah  W.  Lane,  and  Joel  Crowell, 
they  being  authorized  by  department  headquarters  to 
form  an  encampment. 

At  the  first  meeting  a  large  number  made  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  membership,  and  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  until  there  have  been  mustered  two 
hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  from  all  branches  of  the 
service,  both  the  army  and  navy,  though  the  larger 
number  of  recruits  came  from  the  Third,  Twelfth, 
Thirty-eighth,  Forty-third,  and  Sixtieth  Regiments  of 
Infantry. 

The  first  officers  chosen  were  Charles  L.  Rice,  C. ; 
Josiah  Soule,  Jr.,  S.  V.  C.  ;  John  II.  Harper,  J.  V. 
C. ;  George  H.  Hunt,  Adjt.;  J.  S.  Gray,  Q.M  ; 
Wesley  Gurney,  Q.M.-Sergt. ;  II.  II.  Reed,  Sergt.- 
Maj.,  who  were  installed  Jan.  18,  1869,  by  Capt.  C. 
W.  Thompson,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  name  of  Hartsuff  Post  74  was  adopted  in 
honor  of  Gen.  George  L.  Hartsuff,  who  commanded 
the  brigade  to  which  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  be- 
longed. He  was  a  West  Point  graduate  and  had 
served  in  the  regular  army  in  the  Florida  war,  a  brave 
officer,  and  one  who  won  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
under  his  command. 

From  the  formation  of  the  encampment  it  has  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  comrades  to  carry  out  the  three 
grand  principles  of  the  order,  fraternity,  charity,  and 
loyalty,  particularly  the  two  former,  as  a  glance  at 
the  figures  furnished  by  the  relief  committee  will 
show. 

The  total  receipts  have  been  seven  thousand  dollars, 
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29, 

1869. 

5, 

1870. 

24, 

1873. 

16, 

1875. 

28, 

1875. 

1, 

1876. 

25, 

1876. 

19, 

1876. 

28, 

1877. 

IS, 

1877. 

29, 

1877. 

14, 

1878. 

30 

IS7S. 

27 

1878. 

8, 

1879. 

12 

1880. 

14 

1881. 

\-: 

1881. 

12 

ISS2. 

8 

1882. 

20 

1 882. 

12 

1882. 

six  thousand  of  which  has  been  carefully  expended  in 
rendering  assistance  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether 
menibets  of  the  order  or  not,  in  their  hour  of  sick- 
ness or  distress,  and  in  caring  for  their  families  when 
necessary  until  they  were  self-supporting. 

This  relief-fund  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time 
by  holding  fairs  and  entertainments,  and  in  this  con- 
nection loo  much  praise  canuot  be  given  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Rockland,  who  have  ever  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  organization,  and  have  heartily  supported 
every  enterprise  which  would  add  to  the  relief-fund. 

The  ladies  have  also  been  earnest  workers  in  the 
cause,  forming  themselves  iuto  a  Grand  Army  Sewing 
Circle,  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  socially  and 
financially  to  the  post.  First  and  foremost  iu  every 
good  work,  in  this  they  have  been  especially  active. 

Sinue  18U9  death  has  often  visited  their  ranks,  and 
some  twenty-two  comrades  have  been  called  by  the 
great  Captain  to  be  mustered  iuto  the  ranks  of  the 
higher  encampment.     The  roster  is  as  follows : 


Gideon  B.  Phillips Aug. 

dipt.  Josiab  Soulo,  Jr Oct. 

James  11.  Studley April 

.l-i. [i  A.  Johnson May 

Zcuas  Stniih Aug. 

J..lm  C.  llebberd Feb. 

N  ...ili  Freeman Feb. 

Waller  M.  Heal June 

Charles  F.  Illy Jan. 

Elijah  Estes April 

Patrick  Donovan June 

Jerouio  Sbaw Jan. 

Wesley   tiurney March 

llcury  Warner May 

Leiunler  Torrey April 

Lemuel  Jenkins Aug. 

Herbert  M.  Loud Feb. 

Albert  Smith April 

H«  uben  L.  Baker Jan. 

Nathan  S.  Jenkins April 

It.  J.  Hughes May 

(Jeorge  W.  Stoddard Sept. 


It  is  a  sad  thought  connected  with  the  order  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  of  necessity  become  extinct. 
As  the  comrades  gather  each  year  to  strew  those 
flowers  of  affection  ou  their  dead  comrades'  graves, 
they  are  reuiiudcd  by  the  increasing  number  of  those 
little  flags,  so  significant  in  tlieir  meaning,  that  they 
too  will  soon  be  called  to  the  encampment  of  the 
great  Commander,  but  if  by  their  example  the  observ- 
ance of  Decoration-day  be  fully  established,  the  Grand 
Army  will  have  accomplished  a  work  which  shall  be 
felt  lor  all  coming  time,  for  a  purer  patriotism  and 
stronger  devotion  to  country  must  be  the  result  of 
such  observance. 

The  present  otlicers  are  as  follows:   Isaac  Hopkins, 

C  ;   A.    II.    Baker,   S.   V.   C.  ;    Charles  II.   French, 

J.    V.   C;    J.    II.    Harper,    Q.M. ;    W.    E.    Foster, 

Q.M.-Sergt. ;    J.    Looby,    adjt. ;    George    II.    Iluut, 
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Chapl. ;    L.   A.   Swaine,  Segt.-Maj. ;    Silas   Gurucy, 
Surg. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  post  have  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  horrors  of  Andersonville,  Florence,  Libby 
Prison,  and  Belle  Isle,  among  whom  were  Comrades 
John  H.  Harper,  Darius  Everson,  and  John  Avery, 
who  remained  in  Andersonville  ten,  six,  and  eleven 
months  respectively.  It  is  a  subject,  even  now,  upon 
which  they  do  uot  care  to  talk,  their  lives  being 
saved  only  as  by  a  miracle,  so  exhausted  and  emaci- 
ated were  they  by  the  inhuman  treatment  there  re- 
ceived. Others  were  confiued  at  different  prisons, 
but  were  fortunately  paroled  after  a  short  confine- 
ment. 

The  St.  Alphonsus  Total  Abstinence  and  Benev- 
olent Society. — On  Nov.  26,  187U,  a  meeting  of 
those  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Society  was  called  to  meet  in  St.  Bridget's 
Church,  Abington.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  responded,  and,  as  a  result,  the  above-named 
society  was  formally  organized  on  Dec.  4,  1870.  At 
this  time  the  Catholic  parish  of  Abington  included 
what  are  now  the  towns  of  Abington,  South  Abing- 
ton, and  Rockland,  and  although  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  members  belonged  iu  Abington,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  hold  the  meetings  monthly  iu  the  old 
town  house,  and  at  an  early  date  we  find  it  recorded 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  town  officers 
for  the  free  use  of  that  edifice.  It  was  not  a  great 
while  before  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  the  members 
together  from  such  great  distances,  and  after  struggling 
along  for  about  five  years  it  was  decided  to  remove  to 
Rockland,  where  rooms  were  secured  in  the  Union 
Company's  building,  and  after  meeting  there  for  a 
year  they  removed  to  the  old  hotel,  where  the  society 
opened  a  reading-room  and  gymnasium,  where  they 
remained  until  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
building  to  make  way  for  the  new  church  which  was 
afterwards  built  on  that  site. 

It  was  now  decided  to  build  a  hall  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  society,  and  after  becoming 
incorporated,  June  30,  1882,  the  erection  of  their 
present  hall  was  commenced. 

Temperance  Hall,  which  was  opened  to  the  public 
Thanksgiving-day,  1882,  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Union  Street,  ouly  a  few  rods  north  of  the  depot. 
The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  members  as  a  read- 
ing room,  and  also  as  a  place  of  social  enjoyment, 
where  all  kinds  of  innocent  amusements  are  always 
iu  order.  Adjoining  the  first  room  on  this  flour,  and 
conuected  with  it  by  folding-doors,  is  the  gymnasium, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  appliances  for 
physical  culture.    On  the  upper  floor,  which  is  reached 
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by  two  flights  of  stairs  situated  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  front  entrance,  is  the  main  hull,  seventy  by 
forty-five  feet,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred, 
with  a  splendid  stage,  auterootus,  etc.,  which  is  used 
by  the  society  for  lectures,  meetings,  and  sociables. 
The  society  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
having  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  on  the  roll,  all 
interested  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  the 
society  was  incorporated, — "  The  Promotion  of  Tem- 
perance iu  this  Commonwealth  and  Charity  and  Be- 
nevolence amongst  its  Members." 

Hatherly  Lodge,  No.  699,  K.  of  H.,  was  insti- 
tuted July  16,  1877,  by  C.  H.  Eaton,  agent  for  Su- 
preme Lodge.  Charter  members  :  Leonard  Whiting, 
W.  B.  Studley,  William  Douglas,  E.  W.  Whiting, 
J.  S.  Poole,  C.  A.  Townseud,  J.  C.  Gleason,  M.D., 
George  H.  Ryder,  W.  G.  Ball,  G.  E.  Donham,  L.  W. 
Easton,  G.  C.  Sherman,  Daniel  Purcell,  C.  W.  Mit- 
chell, Isaac  Hopkins,  M.  V.  B.  Block,  Leander  Tor- 
rey,  Albert  Culver,  A.  P.  Kelley,  Rev.  A.  W.  West- 
gate,  C.  L.  Rice,  John  Mann,  Jr.,  Gideon  Studley, 
Jr.  Lost  by  death  and  otherwise,  five;  present 
number  of  members,  sixty-two.  Officers:  J.  Looby, 
D. ;  C.  A.  Townsend,  Treas. ;  C.  W.  Mitchell,  R. ; 
L.  W.  Easton,  P.  R. 

Rockland  Encampment,  No.  55,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was 
instituted  March  2,  1883,  by  E.  Bentley  Young, 
Grand  Patriarch.  Charter  members  (and  first  board 
of  elective  officers):  Albert  J.  Mender,  0.  P.;  Lu- 
ther W.  Easton,  PI.  P. ;  Charles  W.  Mitchell,  S.  W. ; 
Henry  E.  Fuller,  S. ;  Leonard  Whiting,  Treas.; 
Charles  H.  Lane,  J.  W.  Present  number  of  mem- 
bers, fifty-two.  Present  board  of  elective  officers: 
A.  C.  Duncan,  C.  P. ;  J.  L.  Burrell,  S.  W.  ;  A.  W. 
Clapp,  Treas. ;  William  W.  Curtis,  EL  P. ;  S  A.  Hunt, 
S.  ;  A.  Josselyu,  F.  S. ;  J.  Looby,  J.  W. 

Standish  Lodge,  No.  177,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  insti- 
tuted Oct.  6,  1876,  by  Horace  W.  Stickuey,  Grand 
Master.  Charter  members:  J.  C.  Gleason,  M.D., 
C.  W.  Mitchell,  Leonard  Whiting,  P.  R.  Curtis,  C.  K. 
Witherell,  C.  A.  Townsend,  W.  F.  Hunt,  D.  H.  Ever- 
son,  N.  B.  Ellis,  E.  W.  Whiting,  Leander  Torrey, 
J.  H.  Harper,  George  C.  Soule,  Henry  M.  Wade, 
Jeremiah  Looby,  W.  II.  Ilcbbard,  C.  A.  Hebbard, 
S.  D.  Whiting,  W.  C.  Curtis.  Lost  by  death  and 
otherwise,  six  ;  present  number  of  members,  eighty- 
eight.  Elective  officers :  EL  T.  Smith,  N.  G. ;  G.  E. 
Donham,  R.  Sec. ;  W.  F.  Hunt,  V.  G. ;  J.  B.  Ilersey, 
Treas. ;  Daniel  Purcell,  Per.  Sec. 

The  East  Abington  Savings-Bank  was  incor- 
porated in  March,  1868.  The  original  members  were 
Sumner  Shaw,  Franklin  Poole,*  Washington  Reed,* 
Charles  H.  Dill  (2d),  James  M.  Underwood,*  Gideon 


Studley,*  J.  J.  Estes,  Elijah  Shaw,  Charles  W.  Tor- 
rey, Levi  Reed.*  R.  J.  Lane,  Zenas  M  Lane,  Amos 
S.  Reed,  Isaiah  Jenkins,*  Alonzo  Lane,  Leonard  Blau- 
chard,  George  B.  Clapp,  Brainerd  Gushing,  Micuh  II. 
Poole,*  Zenas  Jenkins,  Josiah  Soule,  Jr.,*  Walter  B. 
Studley,  E  R.  Studley,  Jenkins  Lane,*  S.  II.  Dawes* 
David  Torrey,  E.  P.  Torrey,  Henry  B.  Arnold,  Cor- 
nelius Daly,  Van  Buren  Grover,  Cyrus  Poole,  Edwin 
W.  Whiting,  Abner  Curtis,*  Joseph  Perry. 

Those  marked  with  a  *  have  since  deceased. 

At  the  first  meeting,  held  May  11,  186S,  Sumner 
Shaw  was  chosen  presideut,  Richmond  J.  Lane  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  Zenas  Jenkins  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  and  the  bank  was  opened  for  de- 
posits on  the  23d  of  May,  1868,  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, Mr.  Jenkins  being  then  station  agent.  This 
arrangement  continued  till  October,  18G9,  when  Mr. 
Jenkins  resigned  as  treasurer,  and  Walter  B.  Studley 
succeeded  him,  and  the  hank  was  moved  to  .Mr.  Stud- 
ley's  store.  The  deposits  at  this  time  were  about 
forty  eight  thousand  dollars.  Iu  1872,  Richmond  J. 
Lane  succeeded  Mr.  Shaw  as  president,  and  Franklin 
Poole  became  vice-president.  Mr.  Poole  continued  in 
his  office  until  his  death.  Mr.  Lane  still  continues  as 
president. 

The  incorporation  of  Rockland  in  1874  led  to  a 
change  iu  the  name  of  the  bank.  This  was  done  by 
au  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  Feb.  11,  1875. 

Another  change  iu  the  office  of  treasurer  was 
made  in  April,  1876.  Mr.  W.  B.  Studley  having 
resigued,  E.  R.  Studley  was  appointed  in  his  place| 
and  the  bank  took  a  room  in  Underwood  block,  where 
it  has  remained  since.  The  bank  has  had  a  steady 
growth,  and  at  present  has  a  deposit  account  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousaud  dollars. 

An  effort  to  establish  a  church  in  East  Abington 
(Rockland)  was  made  in  1726.  Between  that  date 
and  1812  several  attempts  were  made  to  the  same 
end,  but  were  defeated  through  tin:  opposition  of  the 
town.  When,  however,  the  South  Parish  had  been 
successful  iu  being  set  off  (1807),  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Niles,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  had  been  laid  aside 
by  paralysis,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  for  success  had 
come.  A  number  therefore  gathered  on  Fast-day, 
1812,  aud  determined  to  go  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Third  Church  of  Abington.  The  place 
of  this  gathering  was  then  a  rocky  pasture,  surrounded 
by  woods,  now  the  most  central  and  thickly-settled 
portion  of  the  town.  The  next  July,  ou  this  spot, 
were  laid  the  fouodalious  of  a  church  edifice. 

Congregational  Church. — 1813  was  a  notable 
year  iu  the  history  of  the  church.  August  27th  it 
was   organized.     The    organization    took    place   in    a 
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private  house,  and  the  new  body  consisted  of  four- 
teen members.  August  28th  it  was  voted  to  call  a 
pastor,  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Colburn  was  chosen.  Octo- 
ber 27th  the  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  the 
first  pastor  iuducted  into  his  sacred  office. 

The  day  after  the  church  was  organized  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  call  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Colburn.  He  accepted,  and  was  installed  the 
day  of  the  dedication,  27th  of  October,  1813.  Mr. 
Colburn's  ministry  here  closed  March  31,  1830. 

Dec.  24.  1S30,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Lucius 
Aldcn.  After  an  active  pastorate  of  nearly  two  years 
Mr.  Alden  was  installed,  Dec.  5,  1832.  His  labors  iu 
this  place  closed  June  27,  1843.  On  the  11th  of 
December,  1843,  it  was  voted  to  invite  Mr.  H.  D. 
Walker  to  the  pastorate.  The  ordination  took  place 
Feb.  15,  1844,  and  Mr.  Walker's  work  as  pastor  was 
terminated  Oct.  31,  1867.  Duriug  the  ucxt  eight 
years  the  church  was  without  a  settled  pastor. 

Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  was  acting  pastor  about  two 
years,  Rev.  Cyrus  Wallace,  D.D.,  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  nearly  a  year. 

Oct.  5,  1875,  Rev.  A.  W.  Westgate  was  installed 
pas-tor,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  October, 
1879. 

Rev.  L.  Z.  Ferris  began  that  same  mouth  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  June  '24, 
1880. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Colburn — the 
"  years  of  foundation" — thirty-four  members  united 
with  the  church.  In  the  thirteen  years  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Alden's  ministry  more  than  a  hundred  were  added, 
of  whom  about  forty  were  received  iu  1832.  The 
accession  while  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  was  pastor  was  one 
hundred  aud  eighty-three.  Seventy  persons  united 
with  the  church  in  1857. 

During  the  time  the  church  was  without  a  settled 
pastor  ninety-seven  came  into  its  etimmunion. 

Under  Rev.  Mr.  Westgate's  pastoral  care  about 
forty  became  members. 

The  number  of  members  the  first  Sabbath  of  1884 
was  two  huudred  and  sixty. 

During  this  increase  in  numbers  changes  had  been 
made  in  various  directions.  The  first  house  of  wor- 
ship was  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  in  1837 ; 
but  at  the  eud  of  another  twenty  years  this  house 
was  removed,  and  (1857)  the  preseut  spacious  struc- 
ture was  erected. 

The  charitable  contributions  have  increased  as  the 
years  have  passed,  and  in  1883  were  nearly  thirteen 
huudred  dollars.  This  same  year  the  expenses 
amounted  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
while  a  debt  which  had  been  accumulating  for  several 


decades,  and  amounting  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  wiped  away. 

The  Sabbath-school,  of  which  the  senior  deacon  of 
the  church,  R.  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  has  been  superin- 
tendent more  than  twenty  years,  numbered,  in  the 
aggregate,  Jan.  1,  1884,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  And  it  may  be  said,  in  closing,  that  this  year 
(1883)  has  also  been  marked  in  its  accessions  to  the 
number  of  the  church,  especially  from  the  Sabbath- 
school. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Rockland,  theu  East  Abing- 
i  ton,  was  built  in   1832,  through   the  efforts  of  Rev. 
'  John  Bailey,  who  served  as  pastor  at  that  time.      It 
I  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Webster  Street,  near 
the    Hanover    line.     The    membership    consisted    of 
seven   persons.     The  first  Methodist  sermon  in  this 
towu  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  preached  by 
Rev.  John   Adams,  in  the  house  of  David   Gushing, 
in  1824. 

"  Father"   Cushiug,  as    he    was  familiarly  known, 

may  be  considered  the  father  of  Methodism  in  what  is 

now  known  as  Rockland.      He  was  couvertcd  in  1826, 

at  Truro  camp-meeting,  and  on  his  return  he  engaged 

<   Rev.  Samuel  Thompkius  and   Rev.  William  R.  Stone 

I  to  preach  in   East  Abiugton   twice  a  month.     Their 

j  labors  were  followed  by  others,  but  the  fist  regular 

pastorate   was    in    1830-33,   by   Rev.   John     Bailey. 

In  1833-34,   Rev.    Thomas   Gile  was   the   stationed 

preacher.     About  this  time  East  Abiugton  aud  East 

Randolph  were  formed  into  a  "circuit." 

In  1834—36,  Rev.  Richard  Livesey  was  appointed 
by  Conference,  and  duriug  his  pastorate  East  Abing- 
ttm  again  became  an  independent  charge. 

In  1836-37,  Rev.  E.  B.  Bradford  was  pastor. 
Rev.  George  W.  Bates,  pastor  iu  1837-38,  reported 
a  membership  of  eighty  five,  the  largest  membership 
ever  reported  in  the  history  of  this  church. 

In  1838-39,  East  Abington  and  Pembroke  were 
united  iu  a  "  circuit,"  with  Rev.  Audrew  J.  Cope- 
land  preacher  in  charge. 

In  1839—10,  Rev.  Increase  Bigelow  was  appointed 
to  the  charge. 

In  1840-41,  Rev.  Otis  Wilder  served  the  church, 
and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Nathan  Rice,  who  closed 
his  pastorate  in  1843. 

Iu  1843—14  the  charge  was  without  a  regular 
pastor.     Rev.  S.  G.  Usher  served  from  1844-45. 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  fourteen  years  in 
which  no  preacher  was  appointed ;  but  the  society 
was  served  irregularly  by  those  who  were  available. 
During  this  interval  the  church  building  was  con- 
sumed by  fire. 
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Iu  1859  the  church  entered  upon  what  may  be 
called  its  second  epoch,  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Old 
Congregational  Church,"  furnished  by  Abner  Curtis. 
Rev.  Henry  D.  Robinson,  pastor  at  this  time,  reported 
a  membership  of  sixteen. 

Rev.  Joseph  Marsh  served  the  people  in  1860-62. 
The  church  attain  entered  upon  a  period  of  reverses, 
and  no  preacher  was  appointed  by  Conference  for  a 
number  of  years;  but,  true  to  the  genius  uf  Meth- 
odism, the  church  agaiu  revived,  and  in  1871-72 
the  present  church  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nine  thousand  dollars,  of  which  five  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  were  paid  at  the  time. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Nutter,  of  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology,  served  the  church  at  this  time. 

In  1872-75,  Rev.  George  H.  Bates  was  appointed 
to  the  charge,  and  during  his  pastorate  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  were  paid  on  the  debt. 

Rev.  George  T.  Oliver,  a  studeut  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology,  served  the  church  in 
1S75-76. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Steele  was  appointed  to  the  charge  in 
1876-77,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Day,  who 
served  till  1878. 

Rev.  Oliver  A.  Curtis,  a  student  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology,  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  in  1878-80. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Buckey,  a  student  from  the  same  insti- 
tution, served  the  church  from  1880-81,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Harriman  in  1881-82. 

Rev.  George  H.  Trever,  also  a  student  of  the 
School  of  Theology,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  in 
1882-83,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Kugler. 
Iu  1884,  the  present  year,  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirby  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  church.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  within  a  few  months  the  old  debt  of 
two  thousand  dollars  will  be  paid,  as  a  large  part  of 
it,  early  iu  the  year,  has  already  been  subscribed. 
Then  it  is  hoped  the  church  will  enter  upon  its  period 
of  greatest  usefulness. 

Baptist  Church. — Early  in  the  year  1S54  the 
Baptists  of  East  Abington  aud  vicinity  begun  to  meet 
for  public  worship  in  a  hall  which  they  engaged  for 
the  purpose.  Through  the  influence  and  offered  as- 
si>tance  of  Deacon  George  W.  Chipnian,  of  Boston, 
the  Baptists  of  the  town  organized  on  May  1,  1854, 
a  church  to  be  called  the  "  East  Abington  Baptist 
Church."  The  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
numbered  twenty-two  members.  Rev.  Horace  T. 
Love  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  little  flock,  and 
during  his  short  pastorate  of  less  than  one  year  aud 
a  half  the  church  more  than  doubled.  A  council 
called  by  the  newly-organized  body  recognized  it  as  a 


regularly-constituted  Baptist  Church.  The  growth 
of  the  church  was  so  vigorous  that  at  the  aouual 
meeting  held  March  13,  1855,  it  was  voted  to  build 
a  house  of  worship,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Iu  De- 
cember, 1855,  a  contract  was  made  to  construct  a 
house  whose  cost  should  be  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
it  was  dedicated  Sept.  4,  1856. 

The  church  has  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Siuce  its  first  year  it  has  been  blessed  with 
several  revivals.  The  two  most  important  may  be  the 
one  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1S57,  and  the 
other  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The 
first,  when  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle  labored  in  the  town,  was 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  revival  during  the  history 
of  the  church.  The  second  occurred  when  Evangel- 
ist C.  C.  Luther  conducted  a  series  of  meetings  which 
continued  for  fifty-two  consecutive  evenings,  and  re- 
sulted in  quickening  of  the  church  and  in  adding  to 
its  membership  a  good  number  of  converts.  In  the 
period  elapsing  from  May  1,  1854,  to  the  present 
time  (June,  1884)  the  church  has  grown  from  a 
membership  of  twenty-two  to  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  financial  condition  of 
the  church  is  healthful,  and  all  current  expeuses  are 
promptly  paid.  Au  effort,  which  will  probably  be 
successful,  is  now  being  made  to  raise  two  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  which  is  necessary  to  pay  the  debt 
of  the  church  and  make  external  repairs  and  im- 
provements. 

The  church  has  had  ten  pastors,  whose  names  and 
times  of  service  are  as  follows :  Rev.  Horace  T. 
Love,  May,  1854,  to  June,  1855;  Rev.  N.  P.  Ev- 
erett, December,  1855,  to  March,  1857  ;  Rev.  W.  S. 
McKenzie,  January,  1857,  to  July,  ls58;  Rev.  J. 
D.  Chaplin,  October,  1858,  to  April,  1862  :  Rev. 
Serreno  Howe,  July,  1862,  to  May,  1867  ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hamblin,  July,  1868,  to  September,  1872  ;  Rev.  J. 
R.  Chase,  November,  1872,  to  October,  1874;  Rev. 
L.  D.  Fitz,  Jauuary,  1875,  to  December,  1878;  Rev. 
A.  Barnelle,  April,  1870,  to  September,  1SS1  ;  and 
Rev.  A.  E.  Woodsum,  called  April,  1882,  i>  the 
present  pastor. 

A  Unitarian  Church  has  recently  been  funned. 
It  is  a  thrifty  society,  and  is  at  present  meeting  iu  a 
hall.  It  has  uo  permanent  pastor,  but  is  supplied 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  This  society  hopes  soon 
to  erect  a  church  edifice  and  secure  a  permanent 
pastor. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Family.— The  Catholic 
Church  of  Rockland  is  of  so  recent  origin  that  its 
history   must  of  necessity  be  very   brief.      Rockluud 
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was  until  quite  recently  included  in  the  Abington 
Parish,  aud  the  Catholic  population  attended  church 
there;  but  they  became  so  numerous  that  about  three 
years  ago  they  began  to  build  a  church  of  their  own. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  and  is  doubtless  the  most 
imposing  and  expensive  church  edifice  to  be  found  iu 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  outside  of  a  city.  The 
upper  part  of  the  house  is  not  at  present  completed, 
but  when  it  is  finished  the  entire  cost  will  be  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  situation  of  this  church  is 
very  protuiucut  and  central,  aud  the  edifice  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  town. 

The  services  are  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church 
at  present,  and  the  congregation  usually  numbers  about 
eight  hundred.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  town 
is  seventeen  hundred.  Rockland  and  Hanover  con- 
stitute one  parish,  which  is  under  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  Rev.  Father  Tiemey.  Father  Tierney  came 
to  Rockland  in  Juue,  1883.  His  people  are  very 
much  attached  to  him,  and  he  is  working  most  heartily 
for  their  spiritual  and  moral  welfare. 

Graduates. — Elliot  Holbrook,  1874,  graduated  iu 
the  course  iu  civil  engineering  with  the  title  of  S.B. 

Cyrus  B.  Collin!,  Rocklund 1878 

Arthur  W.  Wheeler.  Auibcrst 1879 

James  E.  Thomas,   Harvard 1879 

Charles  \V.  Holbrook.  Amherst 1S8U 

Juuiiittu  T.Wright,  Uoukhind 1S82 

Grace  E.  Cooper,  Rockland 1883 

Viola  L.  Poole,  Rockland 1884 

Maria  Guy  von,  Rockland 1884 

Harry  C.  Shaw,  Harvard 1884 

Albeit  A.  Beat,  Tufts 1884 

The  town  officers  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows: 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Ezekiel  R.  Studley  ;  Select- 
men, Assessors,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  Fence- 
Viewers,  Charles  Bearce,  William  Forbes,  Edwin 
Mulready;  School  Committee  (three  years),  Mari- 
esta  D.  Howland  ;    Surveyors  of  Highways,  Henry 

A.  Baker,  Horace  M.  Hunt,  James  A.  Monroe; 
Constables,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Owen  Maguire, 
Thomas  F.  Kendrigan,  Andrew  J.  Mausur,  Horatio 

B.  Burgess,  John  McMorrow,  Joseph  P.  Campbell, 
William  S.  Perham,  Elbridge  V.  Wheeler;  Field- 
Drivers,  Francis  Wade,  George  C.  Dunbar ;  Trustees 
of  Public  Library,  Sarah  A.  Donham,  Chester  M. 
Perry  ;  Auditors,  William  H.  Bates,  John  Sullivan, 
J.  S.  Smith  ;  Board  of  Health,  J.  C.  Gleason,  C.  S. 
Millet,  Franklin  Poole. 

The  population  of  Rockland  is  now  about  5000  ; 
valuation,  $2,238,850  ;   number  of  polls,  1347. 
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FRANKLIN    POOLE. 

Franklin  Poole  descended  from  Edward  Poole,  of 
Weymouth,  who,  it  is  supposed,  came  to  that  town 
from  England  about  the  year  1635,  the  exact  date 
being  somewhat  uucertain.  John,  the  grandfather  of 
Franklin,  was  born  in  Weymouth  in  1743,  and  mar- 
ried Sarah  Clark,  of  Braintree,  in  1769  or  1770,  and 
the  same  year  came  to  East  Abington,  and  built  a 
house  on  what  is  now  known  as  Liberty  Street,  which 
is  still  standing  in  good  repair  and  inhabited. 

Micah,  the  son  of  John,  and  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  in  a  family  of  eight 
children,  and  was  born  April  3,  1772,  and  married 
Nabby  Holbrook,  of  Weymouth. 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  prominence  and  influence 
iu  his  native  town  for  many  years,  being  one  of  the 
selectmen  eleven  years,  from  1813,  and  represented 
the  town  in  the  State  Legislature  seven  years.  David 
Poole,  his  brother,  was  remarkable  for  his  musical 
aud  mathematical  abilities.  He,  in  conjunction  with 
a  friend,  once  published  a  volume  of  church  music 
and  some  of  his  compositions  were  surreptitiously  pub" 
lished  in  an  old  Handel  and  Haydn  collection,  and 
were  popular  for  many  years.  He  composed  the 
anthem  which  was  sung  at  his  own  funeral,  and  it  has 
since  been  used  several  times  upon  similar  occasions. 
He  also  correctly  made  all  the  astronomical  calcula- 
tions for  an  almanac,  which  embraced  the  time  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

Frauklin  was  born  Sept.  29,  1811,  in  that  part  of 
Abington  which  is  now  Rockland,  and  was  the  eighth 
in  a  family  of  twelve  children.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  town  and  at  Andover,  and 
for  several  years  followed  school-teaching  as  a  business 
apart  of  the  time,  workingduring  the  iutervals  between 
schools  at  shoemaking,  which  then,  as  now,  was  the 
principal  business  of  the  town.  He  earned  at  that 
time  small  wages,  compared  with  the  prices  paid  for 
labor  at  the  same  business  at  the  present  time.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  all  his  life  possessed  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  a  balauce  upou  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year,  uo  matter  what 
the  income.  Iu  short,  he  could  keep  his  expenses 
within  his  income,  believing  that  course  to  be  the 
financial  road  to  comfort  and  happiness. 

He  married  Ann  Sargent,  daughter  of  Joseph  Allen 
Sargent,  of  Wells,  Me.,  June  5,  1836,  who  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and  con- 
tributed her  full  share  in  laying  the  fouudation  for 
aud  in  building  up  the  fortune  which,  through  the 
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most  honest  and  houorable  means  only,  they  gathered 
about  them.  He  always  seemed  to  recognize  and 
fully  appreciate  the  great  help  he  received  from  the 
superior  management  and  frugality  of  his  wife.  She 
died  suddenly  April  16,  1878. 

To  this  marriage  four  children  were  born, — Carrie, 
born  July  2G,  1837,  was  educated  at  Middleboro' 
and  at  Blount  Holyokn  Seminary,  and  was  a  successful 
teacher.  She  married  James  F.  Claflin,  a  teacher  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  finally  settled  in  Lombard.  111. 
She  died  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Nov.  3,  1S75,  while 
on  her  way  home  from  California,  where  she  had  been 
endeavoring  to  regain  her  failing  health.  Her  sou 
and  only  child,  William,  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  in  the  class  of  1883. 

Charles  Follen  was  born  Sept.  13,  1830,  and  died 
July  26,  1840. 

Benjamin  F.  was  born  June  13,  1842,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  and  from  boyhood 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  grocery  and  hardware 
trade  in  his  native  place.  He  married  Harriett  E. 
Hunt,  of  East  Abington  (now  Rockland),  Aug.  11, 
1802.  They  had  oue  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Jerome  B.,  born  Dec.  14,  1844,  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1867,  and 
since  then  has  followed  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
has  been  a  teacher  in  the  English  High  School  of 
Boston  since  November,  1873.  He  married  Eurilla 
A.  Shaw,  of  East  Abington  (Rockland),  July  6,  1868, 
who  died  Aug.  29,  1880,  leaving  one  daughter,  Grace 
L.,  born  Jan.  25,  1872. 

Mr.  Poole,  in  company  with  two  of  his  brothers, 
Micah  H.  and  Cyrus,  helped  to  make  up  that  memor- 
able and  historic,  and  it  may  be  safely  called  illus- 
trious, list  of  men  in  California  known  as  "  Forty- 
niners."  He  succeeded  fairly  well  at  mining,  and 
came  home  in  the  summer  of  1850,  having  been  gone 
about  a  year  and  a  half. 

He  soon  after  began,  iu  a  small  way,  in  the  grocery 
business  at  his  native  place,  out  of  which,  by  pru- 
dence, economy,  aud  good  judgment,  he  accumulated 
what  was,  for  a  man  of  his  habits,  a  competency  of 
this  world's  goods.  He  possessed,  in  a  marked  degree, 
reliable  and  trustworthy  business  qualities.  All  his 
transactions  in  trade  were  characterized  by  that  un- 
swerving and  unquestioned  integrity  which  marked 
his  life. 

He  waa  entirely  above  all  the  allurements  and 
temptations  which  any  sort  of  financial  crookedness 
could  suggest.  His  judgment  regarding  business 
was  careful,  though  quick  and  decided.     He  intended 


j  that  his  estimate  of  men  should  be  just.  In  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  value  of  a  man's  financial  credit, 
he  was  much  more  likely  to  ask  what  the  man  was 
than  what  he  had. 

He  was  often  chosen  to  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  town  of  Abington,  and  also  in  Rockland,  since 
that  became  an  independent  corporation.  His  ser- 
vices were  particularly  valuable  on  a  special  board  of 
valuation  for  Abington  in  1S62.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  Abing- 
ton, and  afterwards  in  Rockland,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Rockland  Savings-Bank  from  its  incorpo- 
ration, most  of  the  time  being  vice-president,  and 
also  upon  the  board  of  investment,  and  hold  these 
positions  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Rockland  from  the 
time  that  board  was  established  until  he  died. 

He  retired  from  active  business  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  the  trade  which  he  established  in  1851  having 
grown  to  be  a  large  and  lucrative  one,  in  both  gro- 
ceries and  hardware.  Iu  his  son,  Benjamin  P.,  he 
leaves  an  able  successor. 

He  contracted  a  second  marriage,  with  Madeline 
Hayden,  of  Quincy,  June  29,  1880. 

Mr.  Poole  was  a  hater  of  all  shams,  and  lie  had 
but  to  see  or  know  of  one  to  denounce  it,  and  he 
often  expressed  himself  with  such  an  honest  blunt- 
ness  as  to  offend  those  who  did  not  know  him  well ; 
aud  he  was  sure  to  strike  hard  whenever  he  met  the 
perpetrator  of  a  swindle. 

One  day  several  years  ago  he  met  the  pastor  of 
the  parish  to  which  he  belonged  near  a  church  then 
in  process  of  construction,  and  Mr.  Poole  quite 
sharply  criticised  the  architectural  style  of  the  build- 
ing, aud  the  minister  said,  "  Why,  it  is  in  imitation 
of  freestone,"  when  Mr.  Poole  replied,  "  Confound 
imitations  I  Haven't  we  seen  enough  of  them  to  teach 
us  to  build  at  least  our  churches  so  that  they  shall 
honestly  be  what  they  seem." 

He  was  an  early  Abolitionist,  and  all  his  life  long 
he  tried  to  maintaiu  those  principles  which  promised 
the  broadest  human  freedom.  The  temperance  cause 
found  iu  him  an  earnest  adherent  and  a  faithful  sup- 
porter. He  was  a  man  of  decided  convictions,  with 
the  courage  to  express  and  ability  to  defend  them. 

He  died  ou  the  22d  of  May,  1884.  His  name 
will  loug  be  cherished  in  the  memory  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  His  wife,  his  two  sous,  a  grandson 
(the  child  of  his  daughter),  and  a  granddaughter 
(the  child  of  Jerome  B.)  are  the  members  of  his 
immediate  family  who  survive  him. 
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JENKINS  LANE. 
Among  the  pioneers  who  founded  aud  built  up  the 
great  manufacturing  interest  which  so  largely  pre- 
dominates in  the  northerly  section  of  the  county  (the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes)  few  names  will  stand 
higher  on  the  page  of  history  than  that  of  Jenkins 
Lane,  and  this,  too,  not  wholly  because  of  his  business 
capacity  and  mechanical  skill,  which,  with  an  industry 
and  perseverance  that  never  relaxed,  built  up  a  mag- 
nificent  business  for  himself,  while  it  stimulated  others 
to  follow.  But  more  and  better  than  this  is  the 
record  of  a  broad  and  generous  citizenship,  which 
shared  his  success  with  others,  that  was  always  ready 
to  help  his  neighbors  and  workmen  towards  a  self- 
sustaining  independence,  and  to-day  that  part  of  the 
town  where  bis  life  was  passed  bears  witness  to  bis 
generous  and  unselfish  enterprise,  and  is  his  best 
monument.  Mr.  Lane  was  born  in  East  Abingtou  on 
the  24th  day  of  July,  1801. 

His  father,  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances, 
gave  him  a  common-school  education,  and  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
worked  at  the  bench,  making  sewed  shoes  in  the 
manner  of  sixty  years  ago,  wholly  by  hand-work,  and 
after  bis  marriage  taking  his  bench  into  the  room 
where  he  began  housekeeping,  his  wife  stitching  and 
fitting  the  uppers  and  he  waking  the  shoes, — a  com- 
mon thing  at  that  time.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
worked  for  others,  taking  out  his  stock  and  making 
it  into  shoes  at  so  much  a  pair.  Then  he  begau  to 
buy  stock  in  a  small  way,  and,  cutting  aud  makiug  it 
up,  would  take  his  shoes  to  Boston  aud  sell  or  trade 
for  more  stock.  Such  was  the  humble  beginning  of 
a  business  which  steadily  increased  in  his  bauds  till  it 
mounted  up  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  atid  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  sons,  who  had  .become  partners  in  the 
business,  to  a  million  dollars  in  a  year.  Through  all 
these  years  his  integrity  aud  fair,  square  dealing  were 
never  questioned.  He  had  built  up  his  success  by 
straightforward,  honest  business  methods,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  last. 

In  1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  served  one  term,  and  for  several  years  he 
filled  the  place  of  director  iu  the  Abington  National 
Bank,  and  president  of  the  Abington  Savings- Bauk, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad  Coru- 
pauy,  holding  these  positions  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  But  public  official  position  had  few  attrac- 
tions for  him.  His  business  aud  home-life  were  more 
congenial  to  his  nature.  His  cheerful  und  buoyant 
disposition  was  a  marked  characteristic,  aud  while  he 
had  ample  dignity  when  it  was  required,  his  strong 


j  sympathy  with  the  young  and  his  own  boyish  love  of 
fun  lasted  him  through  life. 

For  years   a  school-house  directly  across  the  street 

I  from  his  own  place  sent  out  its  scores  of  merry  boys 
and  girls,  overflowing  into  the  street  and  into  bis  yard 
with  boyish  freedom  and  hilarity,  yet  it  was  no  source 

j  of  disturbance  to  him  :  he  rather  enjoyed  it;  and  his 
workmen  in  the  shops,  as  he  went  around  among  them, 

i  iustead  of  having  sharp  criticism  or  censure,  kept  watch 

;  rather  for  some  boyish  prank  or  practical  joke,  which 
sometimes  came  when  least  expected. 

During  his  last  years  he  gave  up  the  active  man- 
agement of  his  business  to  his  sons,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  improvements  in  machinery  and  inventions, 
which,  with  his  natural  mechanical  ingenuity,  he 
greatly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Lane  was  married,  in  1825,  to  Mehitable  P. 
Jenkins,  of  East  Abington.  By  her  he  had  seveu 
children, — four  sons  and  three  daughters;  all  except- 
ing two  daughters  still  survive.     He  died  ou  the  17th 

;  of  November,  1870. 

In  the  sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  leading 
settlers  of  the  Old  Colony  we  fiud  this  tribute,  "  He 
was  long  a  useful  mau  iu  the  colony."  Most  fittingly 
may  we  borrow  the  simple  eulogy  for  Jenkins  Lane, 
"  He  was  long  a  useful  man"  in  the  community  iu 
which  he  lived. 


WASHINGTON  REED. 
Washington  Reed  was  born  in  Abington,  July  6, 
1820,  his  father,  Goddard  Reed,  and  his  mother, 
Marcia  Reed,  both  being  the  grandchildren  of  Thomas 
Reed,  born  in  Abington  in  1732.  Goddard  Reed 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizcus  of  the  east 
part,  holding  the  offices  of  postmaster,  representative 
to  the  General  Court,  selectman,  director  of  the  Ab- 
ington Bank,  and  numerous  minor  offices,  aud  his 
son,  Washington,  after  finishing  his  education,  which 
was  quite  liberal  for  the  times,  was  able  to  enter  im- 
mediately upon  active  business  life,  and  to  form  the 
habits  and  gain  the  experience  which  contributed 
largely  to  his  future  success.  After  the  retirement 
of  his  father  from  busiuess  he  entered,  in  company 
with  Mr.  John  Lane,  iu  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe 
business,  with  offices  at  Boston  and  New  Orleans,  at 
which  latter  place  Mr.  Reed  resided  and  conducted 
the  business  part  of  the  time.  He  continued  in  this 
firm  for  a  number  of  years,  when  he  withdrew  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Keene,  Reed  &  Bryant, 
doing  a  large  business,  both  manufacturing  aud  im- 
porting leather;  and  later,  in  1800,  in  company  with 
Mr.  George  B.  Clapp,  ho  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
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of  fur-lined  overshoes,  the  firm  doing  a  larger  amount 
of  business  than  any  similar  company  in  the  United 
States.  He  continued  in  this  business  until  18G7, 
when  he  retired  permanently  from  active  business,  de- 
voting his  time  to  travel  and  to  the  care  of  his  estate. 

In  his  business  Mr.  Reed  exhibited  the  energy, 
sound  judgment,  and  sagacity  characteristic  of  the 
family,  and  which  he  inherited  from  both  father  and 
mother,  and  on  account  of  his  large  experience  and 
acknowledged  integrity  he  was  much  sought  by  those 
needing  counsel  in  business  affairs,  and  during  the 
years  of  his  life  after  their  incorporation  he  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Rockland  Savings- Bank  and  of  the 
Hanover  Branch  Railroad.  In  public  affairs  he  took 
a  deep  interest,  and  was  always  ready  to  contribute 
his  full  share  of  labor  and  money  for  measures  of 
public  improvement.  In  the  contest  which  resulted 
in  the  division  of  the  town  of  Abingtou  and  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Rockland  he  was  the 
leading  spirit,  aud  contributed  largely  by  his  ability 
and  persistence  to  the  result.  Although  not  a  poli- 
tician in  any  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  pronounced 
member  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties,  and  in 
1872  received  the  nomination  of  the  latter  for  senator 
from  the  Second  Plymouth  District,  but  was  defeated 
through  the  treachery  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
some  of  the  towns  in  the  district  on  account  of  the 
division  question,  and,  as  was  said  at  that  time,  "  in  a 
strong  Republican  district  the  candidate  of  the  ma- 
jority was  defeated,  and  a  senator  chosen  who  repre- 
sented neither  his  district  nor  his  town,  but  only  an 
ungenerous  opposition  to  a  single  act  of  legislation." 

In  his  private  life  Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  of  men,  of  strict  integrity  aud  irreproach- 
able habits  ;  he  truly  added  to  his  faith  virtue,  and 
to  his  virtue  charity,  large  and  extended,  with  the 
absence  of  ostentation  characteristic  of  his  whole  life. 

He  was  married  Juue  2,  1839,  to  Harriet  Corthell, 
of  South  Abingtou,  and  died  July  13,  1881,  shortly 
after  his  return  from  a  trip  to  California.1 


JOSEPH  FRENCH. 
Joseph  French  was  boru  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  15, 
1813.  His  father,  Moses  French,  came  to  Boston 
from  New  Hampshire.  He  married  Elizabeth  Perry, 
of  Hanover.  They  had  four  children,— Catherine  M., 
Eliza,  Joseph,  and  Joan  E.  Mr.  French  died  in 
1822.  Joseph,  then  about  nine  years  of  age,  came 
to  live  with  his  maternal  graudparents  in  Hanover. 
He  had   no   other   educational  advantages  thau  were 


1  The  abuve  sketch  of  Mr.   Heed   wus  kindly  contributed  by 
Mr.  (ieorge  Hunt. 


afforded  by  the  common  schools  in  the  community 
where  he  was  brought  up. 

He  was  early  taught  to  earn  his  own  living,  being 
put  at  shoemaking  when  a  boy.  He  learned  the 
trade  thoroughly,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  and  upon 
attaining  his  majority  he  obtained  a  position  as  cutter 
in  the  factory  of  Jenkins  Lane,  at  Rockland  (then 
East  Abington),  and  remained  in  Mr.  Lane's  employ 
many  years. 

About  1859  he  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  busi- 
ness in  Rocklaud,  and  meeting  with  success,  he  con- 
tinued in  trade  till  1874  when  he  sold  out  and  re- 
tired. He  married,  Dec.  25,  1834,  Sarah  P.,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Reed)  Lane.  Their  children 
were  Sarah  M.  (deceased),  Joseph  E.,  Francis  M., 
Charles  EL,  Sarah  E.  (deceased),  Henrietta  W.  (uow 
Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Howes,  of  Rockland),  and  Isadora 
A.  (now  Mrs.  A.  W.  Perry,  of  Rockland). 

Mr.  French  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  the 
many  noble  qualities  he  possessed.  Being  naturally 
of  a  modest,  retiring  disposition,  he  never  sought  or 
obtained  office,  but  in  the  various  relations  of  life 
which  he  assumed  he  bore  himself  in  such  manner  as 
to  win  the  lasting  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact.  He  was  genial  and  pleasant  as  a 
companion,  warm-hearted  and  sincere  as  a  friend,  aud 
strictly  upright  and  honest  in  his  business  relations. 
To  the  poor  he  was  kiud  aud  generous,  and  gave  sub- 
stantial aid  when  aud  where  it  was  deserved.  He 
was  a  man  of  calm  judgment  and  strong  principles  of 
honor  and  integrity.  In  religious  faith  he  was  a 
Baptist,  and  iu  politics  a  Republican.  He  died  Feb. 
2,  187b\ 


JOSEPH  E.  FRENCH. 
Joseph  Edward  French,  eldest  son  and  second 
child  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  P.  French,  was  born 
Aug.  12,  1838,  in  East  Abingtou  (now  Rockland), 
Mass.,  and  received  his  education  at  the  high  school 
iu  that  town.  As  soou  as  he  was  of  sufficient  age  for 
his  services  to  be  of  value  in  that  capacity  he  was 
placed  to  learn  shoemaking  iu  the  factory  of  Mr. 
Jenkins  Lane,  and  was  there  employed  at  stitching 
aud  cutting  up  to  18G1.  He  theu  took  charge  as 
foreman  of  the  factory  of  Leonard  Blanchard,  where 
he-remained  five  years,  when  he  took  charge  as  general 
mauager,  for  J.  F.  Dane,  Grinned  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
of  their  factory  located  in  Rockland,  and  continued  in 
this  capacity  a  period  of  twelve  years,  when  he  went 
ou  the  road  as  salesman  for  Z.  M.  aud  E.  Lane,  and 
continued  with  them  two  years.  He  then,  in  com- 
pany with  George  \V.  Hall,  engaged  iu  manufacturing 
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boots  and  shoes  at  Rockland,  in  which  business  he 
still  continues.  They  manufacture  a  fine  grade  of 
goods,  and  find  sale  readily  at  good  prices  for  their 
products.  They  employ  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred hands;  Mr.  French  superintending  the  manu- 
facturing, while  his  partner,  Mr.  Hall,  attends  to  the 
selling.  They  are  now  entering  on  their  third  year, 
and  arc  meeting  with  encouraging  success. 

He  married,  Oct.  2,  1859,  M.  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Salome  (Curtis)  Burrell,  of  Rockland. 
They  have  but  one  child  living,  Winslow  B.,  born 
Aug.  19,  18G9. 

Mr.  French  is  a  director  in  the  Rockland  Savings- 
Bank,  and  is  an  energetic,  active  man,  and  a  useful 
citizen.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion 
a  Baptist. 


BENJAMIN    BEAL. 

Benjamin  Beal,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Remington)  Beal,  was  born  in  Templeton,  Mass., 
May  10,  179H.  His  parents  were  originally  from 
Abington,  Plymouth  Co.  When  Benjamin  was  eight 
years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and  he  came  to  live  with 
his  uncle,  Nathaniel  Beal,  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Rockland,  and  remained  with  him  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority.  He  had  the  usual  advantages 
for  an  education  which  the  common  schools  of  the 
town  at  that  day  afforded.  His  uncle  was  a  shoe- 
maker, and  young  Beal  learned  the  trade  with  him, 
and  worked  for  him  until  he  was  of  age.  When  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  married,  June  G,1820, 
Charlotte  Melville,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  29, 
1798,  and  who  was  entirely  orphaned  when  an  infant, 
and  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Whitiug,  of  Abington 
(now  Rockland).  She  lived  with  Mr.  Whiting  till 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Beal.  She  still  survives,  and 
is  a  lady  of  very  remarkable  strength  of  mind  aud 
force  of  character,  aud  much  of  Mr.  Beat's  success  in 
life  was  due  to  her  prudence,  judgment,  and  helpful 
aid.  For  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Beal's  marriage  he 
made  shoes  by  contract  for  others,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  lost,  through  the  failure  aud  absconding  of  a 
party  for  whom  he  worked,  seven  hundred  dollars. 
A  very  severe  loss  for  him  at  that  period. 

When  lie  began  on  his  own  account  as  a  manufac- 
turer, his  first  lot  of  shoes  consisted  of  thirty-six 
pairs,  which  he  sold  iu  Boston,  receiviug  at  the  same 
time  quite  a  large  order  for  more.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  manufacturers  in  the  town  of  Rockland, 
aud  beginning  iu  this  small  way,  he  gradually  built 
up  quite  a  large  business  for  that  period. 

At   that   time  the   work   was  chiefly  done   at   the 


homes  of  the  operatives,  and  Mr.  Beal  had  men 
working  for  him  not  only  in  his  own  but  in  all  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  furnished  constant  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  people.  He  was  energetic,  en- 
terprising, and  economical,  and  met  with  abundant 
success.  The  financial  crash  of  1852,  however,  se- 
riously affected  him.  He  lost  heavily  through  the 
failure' of  merchants  to  whom  he  sold  his  goods, 
and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  make  an  assignment, 
lie  turned  over  all  his  property  to  his  assignees,  and 
they  effected  an  amicable  settlement.  lie  at  once  re- 
embarked  in  business,  met  with  good  success,  and 
soon  re-established  himself  on  a  firm  basis.  He  did 
not  continue  in  manufacturing  much  longer,  however, 
as  in  1853  he  retired  permanently  from  the  business. 
In  common  with  other  manufacturers  at  that  day,  he 
conducted  a  general  supply  store  in  connection  with 
his  manufacturing.  The  surplus  earnings  of  his  busi- 
ness he  invested  largely  in  real  estate  in  and  about 
Rockland,  and  this  proved  a  wise  investment,  as  the 
increase  in  value  of  lands  eveutually  made  him 
wealthy.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  owned  aud 
rented  more  than  twenty  houses.  For  several  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
the  care  of  his  landed  interests.  He  was  always  a 
modest,  retiring  man,  and  would  never  accept  an  office. 
Iu  political  faith  he  was  a  Whig  and  Republicau.  He 
had  five  children, — Beujamin  (deceased),  Franklin 
(now  living  in  Rockland  near  the  old  homestead), 
Daniel  L.  (deceased).  Boylston  (resides  in  North  Ab- 
iugton),  and  Daniel  W.  (who  lives  in  Campello). 

Mr.  Beal  was  a  very  kind  mau  in  his  domestic 
relations,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  his  wife,  who 
is  now  living  in  the  full  possession  of  her  facul- 
ties at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years,  that  he 
was  a  kind,  noble,  true  husband  during  the  long 
period  of  sixty  years  which  they  lived  together.  Mr. 
Beal  was  a  man  of  strong  vitality,  will-power,  and  de- 
termination, and  Mrs.  Beal  is  a  lady  of  most  remark- 
able mental  strength,  and  yet  these  two  powerful 
wills  harmonized,  and  through  a  longer  period  than 
is  often  allotted  to  husband  and  wife  they  amicably 
trod  life's  pathway  together,  and  this  tribute  is  paid 
by  Mrs.  Beal  to  the  memory  of  a  good  husband  and 
au  honorable,  worthy  man.  Mr.  Beal  died  March 
17,  1882.  His  health  had  been  remarkably  good  to 
within  six  years  of  his  death,  when  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  from  that  time  to  his  demise  was 
a  helpless  invalid.  He  rests  in  Mount  Vernon  Cem- 
etery, at  Abington.  Mrs.  Beal  has  conducted  tlio 
affairs  of  the  estate  since  his  decease  with  remarka- 
ble sagacity  and  judgment,  and  with  but  little  out- 
side aid  or  assistance  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 
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HON.    LEVI    REED. 

Hon.  Levi  Reed  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Reed,  and 
was  born  in  East  Abington  (now  Rockland),  Dec.  31, 
1814.  After  attending  the  town  schools  he  acquired 
further  education  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

Upon  leaving  that  institution  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, aud  for  many  years  was  principal  of  the  Wash- 
ington School,  in  lloxbury.  His  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  returned  to  his  native  town  aud  engaged 
in  the  buaiuess  of  shoe  manufacturing. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  subsequently  chosen  State  auditor,  and  these 
offices  he  ably  and  faithfully  filled.  He  died  Oct.  18, 
1SC9.  He  was  a  public-spirited,  useful,  and  much- 
respected  citizen. 

J.  C.  OLEASON,  M.D. 

J.  C.  Gleasou,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Hubbardstou, 
Mass.,   Nov.  S3,   1837.      Fitted  for  college  at  New 


Salem  Academy;  entered  Amherst  in  1859,  and 
graduated  in  the  first  sixth  of  his  class  in  1SG3 ; 
1  taught  in  high  schools  in  Holliston,  Abington,  and 
Barre;  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  Department 
in  1867,  and  practiced  three  years  in  Haidwick, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass. ;  was  member  of  House  in 
1870  for  Hardwick  ;  moved  to  Rockland  in  the  fall 
of  1870  ;  has  been  chairman  of  school  board  since 
the  incorporation  of  town,  in  1874. 

Dr.  Gleason  is  at  present  a  Fellow  of  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  aud  a  member  of  its  council. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medico- 
Legal  Society ;  on  its  standing  committee  (being 
medical  examiner  of  Second  Plymouth  District). 

He  is  professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeous,  34  Essex  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

He  has  contributed  articles  to  Bos/on  Medical  and 
Surgicul  Journal,  and  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medico-Legal  Society." 
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